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THE  EMPEROR  KICIIOLAS. 


A  MGHTT  prince,  Gfoyeming  mighty 
dominions,  himself  lofty  in  stature, 
noble  in  mien,  possessing  great  per- 
sonal courage,  a  strong  and  manlv 
mind,  an  energy  of  character  which 
difficulties  owj  render  more  ener- 
getic and  determined,  has  lately  ap- 
peared amongst  us ;  not  only  visiting 
oar  palaces,  and  becoming  the  guest 
of  our  Queen,  but  entering  the 
mansions  of  [our  nobUity,  convers- 
ing with  them  on  their  fkmily  in- 
terests and  affections,  and,  still  fur- 
ther, appearing  at  our  public  enter- 
tainments and  at  our  popular  fetes, 
identifying  himself  with  all  classes  of 
British  society,  applauding  our  army, 
praising  our  navy,  eulo^ing  our 
cfaariti^  and  distributmg  eveiy 
where  magnificent  proofs  of  his 
generosity  and  his  humanity.  Our 
tradesmen  have  had  evidence  of  his 
princely  splendour ;  our' royal  race- 
course has  had  a  permanent  cup  of 
five  hundred  pounos  per  annum  esta- 
blished by  his  generosity;  all  who 
solicited  nia  cluirity  were  at  once 
amply  supplied  by  his  bounty;  and 
to  aU  who  were  deputed  to  attend 
on  him  and  shew  him  a  respectful 
homage,  he  has  presetited  giils  im- 
eqoalkd  for  beauty,  brilliancy,  and 
value.  lie  was  dignified,  but  not 
austere;  cordial,  but  not  flattering; 
gradoas,  but  not  servile ;  and  looked, 
spoke,  and  acted  like  a  monarch  who 
>.rtpow^,eetm.«ted  Might 


niscauadi 


i  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  sought 
to  use  that  capacity  so  as  to  benefit 
Kid  bless.  This  sojourn,  though  brief, 

Toil.  zxz.  vo.  citxxy. 


has  been  memorable.  All  political 
parties  have  vied  with  each  other  to 
do  him  homage.  The  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire coUected  in  his  Chiswick 
palace  a  splendid  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  this  miehty  empire.  The 
illustnous  visitor  held  a  court  on  the 
lawns  of  that  noble  residence ;  pomp, 
splendour,  magnificence,  all  that 
wealth  could  purchase,  and  all  that 
the  most  admirable  taste  could 
select,  were  collected  and  arrayed 
upon  the  occasion;  and  the  tongue 
of  the  royal  guest  expressed  to  nis 
admirable  host  the  delight  he  had 
experienced  on  that  interesting  visit. 
The  hero  of  Waterloo,  and  of  hun- 
dreds other  battle-fields,  was  ho- 
noured by  a  visit  from  this  noble 
stranger  the  day  after  his  arrival. 
Ansley  House  was  sought  for  with 
delight  by  one,  who  is  ever  charmed 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  Europe  owes  to  the  sword,  the 
mind,  and  the  genius  of  Wellin^n. 
"  I  am  delighted  with  your  mansion," 
taid  the  monarch,  as  he  gazed  with 
interest  on  the  trophies  which  sur- 
rounded the  old  duke  in  hb  Waterloo 
banqueting-room ;  ''may  you  live 
long,  my  lord  duke,  to  enjo^  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  the  nation  !'* 
We  do  not  vouch  for  the  exact  words 
of  the  emperor,  but  they  were  most 
decidedly  to  that  effect.  The  duke 
looked  napp^,  for  he  knew  that  his 
guest  was  sincere.  To  our  justly 
popular  Prince  Albert  the  illustrious 
stranger  shewed  evident  attachment : 
he  embraced  him  with  affection  and 
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inievest,  hM  hmtt  and  igrious  ooii« 
verstfdon*  Witt  blsi,  tBd  om  pttrtinc 
from  him  shook  him  by  the  hana 
with  dignified  cordiality.  Although 
appriz^  that  some  Polish  and  Italian 
remgees  had  made  use  of  threatening 
language  prior  to  his  arrival,  he  en- 
treated that  no  ffuard  of  honour  might 
attend  him,  walked  on  the  raoecourse, 
faced  his  friendf  and  fais  ibcs  m  hcnnfr- 
back  at  the  review,  rode  onprotected 
through  the  streets  of  our  metropo- 
lis, relied  on  the  British  character 
for  his  surest  defence,  presented 
himself  at  the  balcony  of  the 
Bnssitti  embassy,  appeared  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  bid  defiance  to 
those  who  indeed  would  have  been 
awed  into  insignificance  if  they  had 
^icountered  his  frown.  *^  I  have  seen 
many  lands,  many  princes,  and  many 
sights,'*  said  a  travelled  thane  in  our 
presence  a  few  davs  since ;  ^  I  have 
encountered  the  looks  of  many  a 
monarch,  statesman,  philosopher,  and 
warrior,  and  have  never  felt  that  my 
eye  was  not  as  strongr  as  theirs^ 
or  that  their  gaze  could  abash  or 
confound  me ;  l^t  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  I  have 
made  many  attempts  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  his  penetrating  looks,  and  I 
have  invariably  failed.  I  shall  never 
attempt  it  wtin.  His  eye  reaches 
the  heart,  mmd,  conscience ;  I  never 
felt  anything  like  it ;  and  in  future  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  being  looked 
at,  if  sucn  an  honour  should  be 
my  fate :  I  desire  not  to  exchange 
glances."^  We  had  heard  this  before, 
but  not  till  then  expressed  by  one  so 
well  able,  from  his  personal  expe- 
rience, to  describe  the  searching  and 
heart-readinff  character  of  the  empe- 
ror's eye.  That  eye  embodies  in  it 
the  confidence,  the  feeling  of  security, 
the  repose  in  his  own  power,  which 
the  emperor  fbels.  He  can  have  -no 
other  dread  than  that  of  doinff  wrong, 
for  he  has  no  favours  to  s^icit,  no 
wrath  but  that  of  heaven  to  appre* 
hend ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
him  to  set  any  other  limits  to  his 
desires  and  his  will,  than  those  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  con- 
science and  of  God.  As  he  easts  the 
eye  of  his  mind  over  the  vast  states 
and  peoples  subject  to  his  imperial 
dominion,  he  can  see  almost  au  the 
varieties  of  climates,  produce,  natural 
wonders,  and  beautim,  language,  cos- 
fumes,  and  habits,  which  the  world 


can  display;  and  whilst  he  feacs  no 
invasion,  and  can  deiDis9  all  vain- 
boastings  and  threats,  ne  is  never  so 
hap^y  as  when  he  can  extend  to  any 
portion  of  the  millions  entrusted  to 
nis  protection  and  rule,  the  practical 
benefits  of  a  true  and  advancing,  but 
gradually  progressive,  civilisation. 

This  prince,  this  stranger,  this 
nnckty  monarch  of  the  nations  and 
trioes  of  the  north  tatd  the  south, 
the  east  and  the  west,  is  The  Eh- 
PEBOB  Nicholas;  and  to  his  life, 
characteristics,  and  policy,  we  pro- 
pose to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readevs.  And  in  so  acting  we  think 
we  shall  be  gratifying  public  curio- 
sity ;  and  we  shall  also,  we  trust,  be 
rendering  some  aid  to  the  great 
principles  of  justice,  reason,  and  true 
conservatism. 

There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  igno- 
rant and  indulged  prejudice  in  the 
English  mind  with  reeard  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  The  unhappy 
position  of  Polahd  has  led  to  this 
undoubted  evil ;  for  is  it  not  an  evil  at 
all  times  to  think  ill,  unkindly,  unge- 
nerously of  any  human  being  ?  And 
is  it  not  therefore  a  still  greater  evil 
to  entertain  such  sentiments  towards 
one  who  is  exalted  in  rank,  m^hty 
for  doin^  goodj  and  one  of  the  great- 
est bamers  existing,  agamst  the  en- 
croachments of  a  low,  unprindi^ed, 
and  harassing  democracy  f  The  po* 
sition  of  PoiiAKB,  we  say,  has  led  to 
the  existence  of  the  prejudices  fos- 
tered in  this  country  against  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  multitude 
have  beheld  a  people  strugglhig  for 
national  existence ;  they  have  din«- 
garded  the  whole  question  of  treatiei, 
the  moral  duty  of  obedience,  the 
enormities  committed  by  the  Poles 
themselves,  the  right  of  every  go- 
vernment, whether  monarchical  or 
otherwise,  to  defend  itsdf  amist 
aggresnon;  and  the  history  of  the 
partition  of  Poland  by  Europe,  and 
the  consent  even  of  the  Poles  to  that 
partition.  Thef  have  seen  a  strug- 
gling, a  fighting,  a  oourageous,  a 
warhke  people,  tJways  unsuccessful, 
always  defeated,  but  ever  and  anon 
risinff  iwain  to  demand  a  nationftlity 
whicn  they  had  themselves  destroyed, 
and  defending  with  astounding  energy 
the  last  wrecks  of  their  fallen  for- 
tunes; and  the  English  mind  has 
therefore  sympathised  with  them. 
The  government  has  i»otected  them ; 
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tte  trlfltoeni^  hftre  sai^porldd  themi 
the  ttaiian  mb  granted  to  TMt  muti- 
hen  of  them  asylnnu;  and  charity 
ha0  resorted  to  concerts,  ballt,  flutes, 
aad  eveiy  imaginable  expedient  to 
raiie  ihndfl  to  mpjxMrt  tiic  exiled 
Ffrfes.  ^[ainst  the  fteling  of  honest 
fl3rmpathy  for  the  unfortunate  and 
nnbappy,  which  ii  at  the  root  of  all 
this,  we  do  not  feel  dispoced  to  pro* 
test;  but  it  is  not  the  leflB  desirable 
that  the  tmth  should  be  clearly 
stated  with  reference  to  Poland  and 
the  PoleS)  and  that  the  character  of 
the  Smperor  of  Russia  should  no 
longer  be  judged  by  the  interpreta- 
tions put  upon  his  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  Fonsh  controversy  by  the 
Poles  themselves,  without  attention 
beinff  pai^  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  KUBsian  population. 

When  the  JBritish  colonies  in 
North  America  revolted  against 
the  British  home  government,  they 
stigmatised  that  government  as  ra- 
pacious, tyrannical,  cruel,  and  ar^^ 
mtrsry.  These  charges  thcfy  were 
required  to  prove,  and  they  failed 
in  doing  so.  At  last  came  the  re* 
volt.  Fnmce  joined  in  the  cry 
against  us  d  rapacity,  tyranny,  and 
cruelty;  but  did  that  prevent  the 
then  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  father  and  monarch  of  his 
people,  George  the  Third,  from  re- 
sortmg  to  every  possible  effort  to 
suppress  the  American  rebellion? 
When  the  Basque  provinces  revolted 
agdnst  the  queen-regent  of  Spain, 
and  demanded  their  andent  fieron^ 
did  that  revolt  prevent  the  queen 
ftom  resortiitf  to  a  seven  yeanr  war 
to  oonaner  the  rebel  provinces  and 
brinff  uem  in  subjection  to  herself  f 
And  did  not  constitutional  England 
assist  her  in  her  efforts  by  becominff 
a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Allianeer 
Yet  me  ancient  y%Apfo«  of  the  Basques 
were  as  dear  to  them,  as  the  once 
possessed  nationality  ot  Poland  was 
to  the  Poles.  When  in  our  Indian 
possessions  the  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster of  rebellion  shews  itself,  under 
the  pretext  that  tyranny  i^  exercised 
here  and  lavouriusm  ther^  and  that 
the  nromised  national  independence 
eftlus,  or  of  that  tribe,  has  been  sacri- 
ileed ;  do  sodi  pleas  ifiduceelther  the 
In&ii  or  the  home  jrovemment  to 
exelann  in  despmr,  **  We  must  bend 
before  the  storm ;  we  must  gire  way 
to  the  rebels;  we  must  sobmit  to 


their  dietilionr*  No :  large  masses 
(tf  troops  are  sent  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  to  punish  the  rebels,  and 
to  restore  order.  And  who  com- 
plains ?  the  British  parliament?  the 
British  aristocracy?  the  Bril^  de- 
mocHM^  ?  No :  and  why  ?  Because 
the  British  nation  knows  and  ft^ls 
that  no  government,  however  demo- 
oratio,  however  republican,  can  con- 
sent to  any  revolt  against  its  own  au- 
thority and  its  own  existence*  And 
without  producing  farther  examples 
in  conflrmation  of  the  view  we  are 
taking  of  the  Polish  question,  we 
may  surely  contend  that  Russia  has 
done  no  more  to  Poland  than  we  did 
to  America;  no  more  to  Poland  than 
Spain  did  to  the  Basgne  provinces  in 
revolt;  no  more  to  Polimd  than  we 
have  done,  and  should  do  again  and 
agsin^  if  necessary,  towards  our  rebel 
folow-subjecta  in  India.  And  let  it 
not  be  said  thai  whereas  the  Ame- 
rican revolters,  and  the  Basque  re- 
volters,  and  the  Indian  revolters,  had 
no  good  grounds  for  their  revolts, 
the  Poles  had  adequate  reasons  to 
Ijive  for  their  rebellions  and  revolu- 
tions. For  it  is  well  known  that  those 
who  revolt  have  invariably  pretexts 
to  urge,  excuses  to  offer,  alleged 
wrongs  to  complain  of,  stated  gnev- 
ances  which  are  said  to  reauire  re- 
dressing, and  a  fearftd  eatal<mie  of 
imaginary  promises  they  decuoe  to 
have  been  violated  Inr  those  who 
have  governed  them.  Ask  the  Ame- 
ricans, indeed,  whether  they  were 
justifled  in  their  rebellimi  ?  Ask  the 
Baaques,  indeed,  if  the  retention  of 
their  ftiero%  was  not  weU  worth  to 
them  all  the  horrotv  they  suffered 
during  a  seven  years*  war  made 
against  their  heartfais  and  their  homes  ? 
Ask  the  Indians,  indeed,  whether 
they  were  justified  in  their  varied 
revolts  agfdnst  British  power  and 
authority  r  And  what  would  they 
1^  mv  f  They  would  aO  plead,  as 
the  Poles  plead,  that  theb  wrongs 
justified  (Aeir  rebellion,  and  that 
those  i^ho  repressed  their  revolts 
were  tyrants  and  monsters.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  man  from 
the  first  Adam  to  the  Unt  Polish 
reftigee.  Adam  revolted  against  the 
omo&oience  and  omnipotence  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  hope  to  be  as  wise  as 
God  was  the  souroe  of  the  rebellion. 
The  Polish  reftageea  revolted  against 
tilie  dominatioa  of  their  accepted 
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soyerdgn,  beoause  they  sought  for 
an  independent  existence,  which  still 
they  were  unprepared  to  sustain; 
for  what  is  that  portion  of  andent 
Poland,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  a 
fragment  of  the  former  kingdom? 
And  where  are  the  other  fragments  ? 
Disponed  in  diners  directions,  subject 
to  various  governments  and  institu- 
tions, and  possessing  various  degrees 
of  moral  and  physical  happiness  or 
misery.  We  know  that  the  emperor 
is  accused  of  suppressing  a  ^^just^ 
revolt ;  but  when  has  any  revolt  been 
called  an  **  vnjust^'  one  by  those  who 
made  it  ?  The  character  of  a  revolt 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  revolters. 
It  is  again  urged  that  the  British 
government  would  not  have  sym- 
l^tthised  with,  and  protected  the 
Poles,  if  their  revolt  had  been  un- 
justifiable. The  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection is,  that  Great  Britain  has,  for 
ages,  been  regarded  as  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
happv.  No  better  evidence  of  this 
can  oe  given  than  the  facts  which 
have  occurred  with  regard  to  Spanish 
refugees,  whether  Bepublicans,  Car- 
lists,  or  Christinos.  They  have  all 
found  shelter  on  our  hospitable  shores 
in  the  time  of  trouble.  The  polipy 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  her  hu- 
manity, is  to  encourage  the  general 
and  wdl-founded  opimon  among  all 
people,  that  England  is  the  beneficent 
friend  and  humane  protectress  of  the 
unfortunate.  Driven  by  the  adverse 
winds  of  life  to  the  shores  of  this 
incomparable  isle  the  political  refugee 
is  sure  to  find  shelter  and  support. 
His  party,  which  is  defeated,  and 
in  exile  to-day,  may  be  in  a  few 
months  dominant  and  triumphant 
Political  offences  are  viewed  with 
a  very  lenient  and  considerate  eye  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  and, 
as  the  government  represents  the 
people,  Both  in  its  sentiments  and 
sympathies,  the  leniency  of  the  latter 
neo^sarily  influences  tne  conduct  of 
the  former.  "  But  the  Poles  had  a 
constitution  promised  them,  and  that 
has  not  been  granted."  This  would 
be  an  objection  of  some  weight,  if  it 
could  sustain  an  examination.  That 
such  institutions  as  the  Emjperor  of 
Eussia  should  consider  wise  and 
suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  Poles 
were  promised  them,  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  ¥mo  b  the  judffe  of  what  those 
institutions  al^omd  bsi  and  of  what 


that  eondition  is,  but  the  arbiter  to 
whom  the  treaties  of  Vienna  left  the 
decision  ?  And  was  not  the  King  of 
Prussia  charged  by  the  same  treaties 
to  grant  to  the  Khenish  provinces 
such  institutions  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  and  prudent,  wise  and  suit- 
able for  them  ?  Yet  although  such 
institutions,  or  constitution,  nave  or 
has  not  been  granted,  the  king  of 
that  country  is  not  held  by  any  i>art 
of  the  British  nation  in  horror,  but 
is  justly  and  generally  popular.  So  if 
we  turn  to  Venetian  liombardy,  how 
often  have  institutions  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature  been  promised  there  ? 
And  yet  the  present  and  late  emperors 
of  Austria,  though  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion  they  have  continued 
to  defer  the  promised  grant,  have 
not  in  this  country  been  styled  either 
despots  or  t^ants.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  in  France,  political  insti- 
tutions were  promised  by  the  charter, 
which,  to  this  day,  have  not  been 
conferred.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
reigning  prince  and  his  advisers  have 
been  of  opinion  that  they  could  not 
be  conferred  with  safety  to  the  throne 
and  the  dynasty.  Yet  Louis  Philippe 
is  esteemed  and  honoured  by  the 
British  nation.  Each  monarch  and 
each  government,  whether  republican, 
constitutional,  or  imperial,  must  de- 
cide in  his  or  its  own  case  what  line 
of  conduct  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  in 
matters  affecting  the  constitutional 
and  paramount  mterests  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
allow  it  to  be  argued  by  those  who 
revolt,  that  theynskve  tne  right  so 
to  do,  as  soon  as  the  government  to 
which  they  are  subject  shall  not  act 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  their 
views. 

It  is  now  time  to  apply  these  ob- 
servations to  the  revolt  of  Warsaw. 
Certain  Polish  nobles,  not  less  dis- 
tinffuished  than  the  rest  of  their 
oroer  for  their  imperious  and  op- 
pressive conduct  towuxls  their  pea- 
santry and  their  serfs,  revolted  against 
the  government  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  The  pretext  was,  that  they 
did  not  possess  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy ;  whilst  the  real  motive  was, 
to  dispossess  the  emperor  of  his 
throne,;and  themselTes  to  govern,  in- 
stead of  his  migesty,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. They  would  have  governed 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  They  began  by 
attempting  to  destroy  the  viceroy,  Q,r 
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to  make  him  a  prisoner;  and  they 
hoped  to  intimidate  the  emperor  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  excite  the  whole 
of  the  revolntionists  of  £nrope,  then 
agitated  to  the  centre,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  to  espouse  their  canse,  and  td 
oppose  the  progress  of  Rnssian  forces 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  or  to 
attack  them  in  the  rear,  and  cnt  off 
their  retreat.    This  was  their  plan. 
If  they  had  been  successful,  Russia 
would  have  fought  step  by  step,  and 
inch  by  inch,  a  war  of  principles, 
and  monarchical  Europe  would  ulti- 
mately have  triumph^   over  the 
combmed  armies  of  all  the  democracy 
of  the  world.    But  they  were  not 
successful.    Neither  the  emperor  was 
alarmed,  nor  the  revolutionists  of 
Europe  were   courageous  and  for- 
midable enough  to  form  the  threat- 
ened league.    So  the  Polish  revolt 
was  suppressed  with  a  most  melan- 
choly loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  once  more 
returned  to  obedience  and  submisnon. 
And  because  such  were  the  results  of 
the  Buocessful  resistance  made  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  rolish 
zeyolntion,  that  emperor  is  held  up 
as  a  tyrant,  and  his  government  is 
regarded  bjr  multitudes  in  this  coun- 
try as  arbitrary,  unjust,  cruel,  and 
ferocious.    There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  do  not  iustify  either  the  facts  or 
the  principles  of  the  revolt,   who 
plead  for  mercy  >    We  confess  we  lean 
to  this  part;^ ;  and  we  feel  satisfied 
that  when  time  shall  have  in  some 
measure  efiaced  from  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  the  recollection  of  the  vio- 
lent, savage,  and  inveterate  conduct 
of  the  Poush  rebels  against  his  bro- 
ther, himself,  and  his  government,  he 
will  make  such  concessions  to  the 
Polish    language,   flag,   army,   and 
Diet,  as  may  be  made  without  danger 
to  the  throne,  or  to  the  integrity  of 
his  colossal  empire.    Since  the  revolt 
of  Warsaw  was  finally  suppressed,  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
Polish  exiles  have  acted  with  great 
impmdence,  not  to  say  with  fearful 
criminality.    They  were  foremost  to 
join  the  revolutionists  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  France,  with 
whose  internal  pontics  and  govern- 
ment they  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
They  encouraged,  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, the  mad  rcvolters  of  all  coun- 
tries.    Thqr   have    ridiculed   and 
otherwise  attacked  the  emperor  and 


his  family,  by  name,  in  many  lands. 
They  have  published  the  most  atro- 
cious and  daring  libels  against  their 
lawftil  sovereign.  They  have  done 
every  thing  that  malice  and  ingenu- 
ity could  possibly  suggest  to  stir  up 
a  feeling  of  hatred  asainst  the  em- 
peror, both  in  the  old  worid  and  in 
the  new.  They  have  refused  all 
overtures  of  pardon  or  clemency. 
They  yearly  obtain  in  the  French 
ChwoiDers  some  reference  to  their 
condition,  and  stir  up  a  war  of  words 
against  the  mind  and  heart  of  their 
sovereign.  Thus  they  keep  alive  an 
aversion  to  themselves  on  tnc  part  of 
the  emperor  which  we  are  satisfied  he 
does  not  wish  to  entertain,  and  instead 
of  allowing  the  embers  of  strife  to ' 
die  out,  they  seek  to  fiui  those  em- 
bers into  life  and  vigour.  There 
is  something  so  preposterous  as  well 
as  revolting  in  this  conduct,  that  we 
cannot  express  too  strongly  our  aver- 
sion to  it.  The  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror towards  Poland  is  cold,  stem, 
watchftd,  and  suspecting.  £Qs  ma- 
jesty does  not  act  with  bitterness, 
revenge,  or  hatred  towards  his  PoBsh 
subjects;  but  he  cannot,  without 
hypocrisy,  manifest  any  thing  like 
confidence  or  love.  He  treats  them 
legally  and  justly,  but  firmly  and 
decidedlv.  IfThne,  that  great  healer 
of  breaches,  shall  bring  about  a  feel- 
ing of  mutual  confidence  between  tho 
Poles  and  their  emperor,  they  will 
not  have  to  wait  long  for  their  re- 
cognition as  a  nation,  but  they  will 
not  be  one  whit  happier  for  such 
recognition.  We  have  not  intended 
in  Ae  observations  we  have  made 
as  to  the  Poles  and  Poland,  either 
to  prejudice  their  cause,  or  to  de- 
tract fVom  their  acknowledged  pa- 
triotism and  bravery;  but  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  shewing  that  it 
is  most  unjust  to  load  the  name  and 
person  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  with 
reproaches  and  odium  because  he 
successfully  repressed  the  revolution 
of  Warsaw.  And  we  have  com- 
menced our  sketch  of  his  majestv*s 
history  and  career  b^  examining  tnis 
ouestion  of  Poland,  smce  if  our  readers 
sttould  be  as  satisificd  as  we  are  that 
the  emperor  has  done  no  more  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  Warsaw, 
than  we  did  in  attempting  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  of  our  once  North 
American  colonies,  they  will  have 
got  rid  of  their  prejudices  against  th« 
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Czar,  and  will  be  prepared  to  read 
with  attention,  if  not  with  interest, 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  his  for* 
tunate  and  extraordinary  rekn. 

Nicholas,  the  Emperor  of  Rnna, 
or  Nicolai  Fanlovitch,  o?  NiohoUa 
the  eon  of  Paul,  was  bom  on  the  6th 
July  (old  style,  June  25),  1796,  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne .  of  that 
niighty  empire  at  the  death  of  hn 
brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  1st  December,  1825,  in  yirtue  of 
a  manifesto  of  the  Grand  Duke  Oon- 
stantine  of  the  26th  dT  August,  1823, 
and  was  crowned  a4  Moscow  on  the 
8d  September,  1826,  and  al  Warsaw 
on  the  24th  Mav,  1829.  He  married 
on  the  13th  July,  1817,  the  Princess 
'Alezandrina  Feodorowna,  ei'devtmi 
Frederica«Louisa-  Charlotte  -  Wilhel- 
mina,  daughter  of  the  late  Frederick 
William  lO.  king  of  Prussia,  the 
empress  being  just  two  years  younger 
than  the  emperor.  The  o£&prinff  by 
the  marriage  have  be^  1st.  .^x- 
ander  Nicolas  Gesarewitach  and  grand 
duke,  the  hereditary  prince,  bom 
the  29th  April,  1818,  and  manied 
on  the  28th  April,  1841,  to  the  Qnmd 
Duchess  Mana  Alexandrowna,  c^« 
devani  Maximilian- Wilhelmina- An- 
gusta- Sophia -Maria,  daughter  of 
Louis  n.  Grand  Duke  of  I&sse,  and 
by  whom  the  hSretier  has  one  daugh-* 
ter.  2d.  The  Grand  Duchess  Maria 
Nicolaewna,  bom  18th  Aiuust,  1619, 
and  married  on  the  14th  ^y,  1839, 
to  Maximilian  Dukeof  Leuchtenberg. 
dd.  The  Grand  Duchess  (Hga  Nicol' 
aewna,  bom  the  11th  September, 
1822.  4th.  The  Grand  Duchess 
Alexandra,  born  24th  June,  1825. 
5th.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
Nicolaewitsch,  bom  21st  September, 
1827.  6th.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las, born  8th  August,  1831 ;  and,  7th, 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nioholae« 
witsch,  bom  25th  October,  1832. 

As  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor 
Paul  I.,  the  preeent  emperor  dm  not 
appear  destined  to  ascend  a  throne 
which  was  occupied  by  his  brother 
Alexander,  and  which  would  on  bis 
demise  become  the  property  of  the 
next  son  of  Paul  I^  tne  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  provided  the  Emperoar 
Alexander  should  leave  no  issue, 
Bemoved  also  by  his  youth  fttaa 
those  scenes  of  wamre  and  bloodshed 
which  involved  Europe  in  so  mueh 
misenr  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fi»t  Freneh  reroiotion  until 


1815,  he  was  on  the  eondoflkm  of 
peace  at  that  epooh  only  niaele^i 
years  of  age,  and  had  passed  all  his 
younger  years  in  serious  itudi«0  and 
quiet  eiuoyBient    After  neace  bad 
been  &iaI^  proclaimed,  tne  young 
prinoe  tmvelledin  Franee,  QeruMwi;^, 
and  England,  aeeompanied  by  lua 
brother,  the  Gtand  Doke  MichfteT, 
and  paid  mueh  attention  to  the  poli* 
Ueal  and  social  institutions  of  alt  the 
lands  which  he  visited.     Attaohed 
from  bis  earliest  life  to  solid  and  im* 
portant  studies,  he  passed  his  time 
in  a  manner  worthy  m  one  thereafter 
destined  to  take  so  distingnished  a 
part  in  the  world's  history  9  and  al-* 
though  at  (hat  period  of  his  beixig 
he  had  no  right  to  anticipate  that  be 
would  become  the  monait^h  of  Rua- 
oa,  he  was  fallj  justified  in  hia  be- 
lief that  high  destinies  awaited  bim» 
and  that  he  might  at  least  exereiee 
great  influence  over  society  in  Busaia. 
History,  the  higher  branehea  of 
the  mathematics,  and  the  scieneest 
were  the  objects  cKfhis  peculiar  study, 
and  his  mind  was  strengthened  and 
developed  by  his  profound  and  coo* 
tinuous  application.  From  the  tune  of 
his  mamage  in  1817,  he  resided  in 
his  palaoe  of  AnitsehkofiT,  and  took 
no  part  whatever  either  in  political 
or  governmental  afPaiiB.    Suddenly, 
in  Nov.  1825,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der  died,  regretted  by  all  his  sul^jecta, 
as  he  was  pre-eminently  loved*    On 
the  arrival  of  the  intelligenoe   at 
Wamw,  the  viceroy  assembled  tbe 
public  authorttioB  and  the  regiments 
m  garrison,  and  required  that  they 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Cesarewitsch  Nicholas,  tneir  new 
emperor.    He  sent  similar  orders  into 
all  the  provinces  of  his  government, 
directing  the  same  r^gmationa  to  be 
observed.    He  had  two  years  pre- 
yiottsly  renounced  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Russia,  and  now  when  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  fUlfilUng  his 
voluntary  engagement,  he  was  faith- 
ful  to  his  previous  declaration.    The 
reason  why  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine so  acted  has   never  been 
ojfieialfy  announced,  but  it  has  been 
raieraUy  attributed  to  the  faet  that 
having  married  a  Polish  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  private  Polish  gentle- 
man, after  his  mvoroe  from  the  Grand 
Duchess  Ulrica  of  Saxe  Cobonrg,  the 
Russian  imperial  blood  could  not 
ackttowMlge  eir  recognise  sMb  an 
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and  ai  lift  mmlA  Mt 
ic^  M  emperor  withoot  kk  ooaiori 
beinfi  cBipMM,  he  flgnad  ttCi  act  of  9^ 
MHiciatka  Co  the  crown  end  depomt* 
ed  one  oopy  ia  the  ezduyee  <tf  tfie 
senate  aM  anther  in  ihoae  of  the 
Church  of  ihe  Aafanwdon  at  Moe* 
eow.  On  the  other  caad,  tiioagh 
awave  that  his  hixrther  Conrtanttna 
had  signed  the  act  of  lenunciation  in 
mestioB^  the  young  En^peaan  Ki- 
oholaa  deehuDed  that  he  should  conaU 
der  it  null  and  Toid,  and  stated  most 
delibentely  that  he  was  fidly  poe- 
paxed  to  take  the  oath  of  allcgianee 
to  his  eoveseign  Constantine,.tuad  to 
administer  thi^  oath  also  toall  the 
political  and  military  corps  of  the  em* 
fin.  To  liis  brother  Ccmstantine  he 
IS  said  also  to  have  addressed  the  most 
pressing  iovitatbns  to  ascend  the  va- 
cant tlurone;  and  not  until  that  bro^ 
iher  had  se^expreaaed  his  &in  reso- 
lution never  to  accede  to  bis  propoaal, 
would  Nicholas  oonsent  to  be  called 
emperor,  or  to  admit  of  the  oath  of 
allqgianoe  being  taken  to  him.  The 
whole  empire  rapidly  followed  the 
directions  of  the  viceroy  q£  To*- 
land;  and,  vdth  the  exo^fition  ef 
a  cabal  and  some  serious  riots  at 
St.  Petersburg  no  disturbance  took 
place  on  this  very  singular  and 
almost  unparalleled  arrangement. 
An  association  of  citiaens  and  soldiers 
in  the  capital  had  resolved  to  change 
the  Qffder  of  political  and  state  insti- 
tutions in  Russia,  and  to  proclaim  a 
representative  government.  It  chose 
as  the  peiiod  fbr  the  accomplishment 
of  its  plan  the  96th  of  December,  the 
day  on  which  the  oadi  of  allcgianee 
was  to  be  taken  to  the  new  emptor. 
It  waa  purposely  and  sedulously 
proclaimed  by  the  conspirators,  that 
the  Prince  Constantine  desired  to  be 
emperor;  that  he  was  marching  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  on  the  ca* 
pita],  and  that  he  was  resolved  on 
founding  a  oonstitntional  monarchy. 
Deoeived  by  their  chie&,  seduced  by 
their  pronusea  and  by  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, the  xegiments  of  Moscow,  the 
grenadiers,  and  tbe  marine  guards, 
reused  to  take  an  oath,  and  cried, 
""ZonrfiosCoMtastmsr  When  this 
act  of  treason  was  eommunioated  to 
the  youthM  emperor,  he  immediately 
left  his  palaee,  at  the  head  of  the  je« 
shnent  of  Preobiasynski,  and,  with 
his  cannon,  soon  dispersed  the  whole 
a£  the  jraMs.    Bsnm  hia  nuyesty 


had  daoidfldon  ?H!<fli'f*'?y  to  teee,  ha 
watted  fsQBk  hia  ^M^l^^a  the  insur- 
lectionary  movement,  and  observing 
a  ^reat  number  of  soldiers  with  men- 
acuig  Jook^  ^nd  uttering  not  leas 
menacing  cries,  approach  him,  he 
ariLcd,  ^  Where  are  you  ^oing  ? 
What  axe  you  doing  r  Are  you 
searching  to  discover  the  rd^elsF 
Do  you  think  it  is  not  in  that  di- 
rectmn,"  pointing  with  his  finger  at 
tbe  same  tome,  ^^that  they  ave  as^ 
sembled  ?"  These  words  were  pro- 
nounced with  so  much  of  energy  and 
finnness,  that  the  soldiers  retired 
from  his  pres^ftoe  discouraged,  abash- 
ed, and  in  dismay.  On  the  day  after 
Uus  revolutionary  movem^it,  the 
emperor  reviewed  the  whole  of  the 
ri^guneats  in  garrison*  He  granted 
to  those  of  Preobrasynski  and  of  Se- 
menoffiky  the  right  of  wearing  on 
their  epaulettes  t£s  name  oi  "  Alex- 
ander L ;"  and  he  said  to  the  marine 
guards,  "•  You  have  lost  your  honour. 
Endeavour  to  regain  it.  I  pardon 
you.*"  The  mii£ers  replied  to  this 
act  of  generosity  by  one  loud  huzza 
of  gratitude  and  devoCedness.  When 
the  Prince  Trubetakoi,  the  chief  of 
the  conspirators,  was  conducted  dis- 
armed into  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror, he  attemjg»ted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  maintam.that  he  was  inno- 
cent ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  do- 
cuments which  the  government  bad 
seiaad,  and  which  proved  his  guilt, 
he  &li  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and 
implored  that  his  life  might  be  saved. 
The  czar  replied  to  him,  **  If  you  ieel 
that  you  can  live,  and  survive  your 
disgrace,  and  the  xemorse  of  your 
own  conscience,  you  may  announce  to 
vour  wife  that  your  life  is  spared; 
out  it  is  the  only  thing  I  can  pro- 
mise you.**  Afl^  tins  dcdaration* 
Trubetakoi  was  oonducted  to  the  ci- 
tadel ¥dth  thirty  of  his  accomplices. 
One  hundred  and  twenty -one  oon- 
nuratois  were  afterwards  tried  be*- 
lore  the  high  court  of  justice,  and 
were  condemned  to  severe  punish- 
ments, which  were  subsequcnu^  com- 
muted by  Nioholaa ;  so  that  lus  cle- 
mency was  the  subject  of  universal 
and  well-merited  euogy.  Thus  the 
reignofthecaar  commenced  gloomily ; 
but  bis  noble  and  numly  character 
soon  triumphed  over  momentary  ob- 
stacles, and  in  proportion  as  he  be- 
came known,  idl  who  were  at  turst 
opposed  to  hia  assenting  the  throne, 
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prefeniog  his  brother  Constantine,' 
admitted  their  error,  and  deplored 
thdr  inBubordination. 

In  constitutional  monarchies  and  in 
republics  it  is  absurdly  supposed,  that 
because  in  empires,  uke  Russia,  the 
^oyernident  is  absolute,  therefore  it 
IS  necessarily  arbitrary.  This  is  an 
immense  mistake.  Though  the  csar 
is  only  responsible  to  himself,  yet  he 
acts  in  conformity  to  national  views, 
and  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects, — 
we  mean  their  deliberate,  hereditary, 
universal  views  of  imperial  eovem- 
ment.  Thus  when  the  J^peror 
Nicholas  ascended  the  throne,  he 
promised  to  the  Russians  and  the 
f  oles  that  he  wquld  simply  continue 
the  government  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander ;  and  to  the  Poles  he  said  that, 
so  long  as  they  should  be  lo^al  and 
obedient,  the  institutions  which  that 
brother  had  sranted,  should  be  con- 
tinued. K  afterwards,  when  they  re- 
belled against  his  government,  and 
sought  to  overthrow  it,  they  suffered 
the  penalty  of  their  rebellion,  upon 
them  must  rest  all  the  odium,  as  well 
as  all  the  suffering.  The  usual  mani- 
festo made  when  an  emperor  ascends 
the  throne  was  published ;  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  was  instituted  regent 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
before  his  eldest  son  should  attain 
his  majority,  and  was  named  emperor 
should  the  reigning  monarch  die 
without  male  issue  surviving  him. 
This  manifesto  received  the  bene- 
dicticm  of  the  empress-mother,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine.  These  steps  were  more 
than  usually  necessary  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  into  which  it 
had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Emneror  Alexander. 

The  reign  of  the  present  czar  had 
scarcely  begun  when  some  wise  laws 
of  a  general  and  important  nature 
were  passed  and  promulgated.  One 
modified  the  oiganisation  of  the  mi- 
litary colonies.  This  step  had  be- 
come necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  chief  director  of 
those  colonies,  who  extending  them 
much  beyond  the  intentions  of  ihe 
late  emperor,  rendered  them  a 
subject  of  just  uneasiness  to  Eu- 
rope. Another  law  prescribed  that 
the  titles  and  decorations  granted  to 
Russian  merchants  should  be  per- 
sonal, and  shouldnot  descend  to  tneir 


dnidren  or  their  heiis.   And^  finally, 
an  official  report  appeared  containing 
very  valuable  statistics  of  the  Russiaa 
^npire ;  and,  shennnff  amongst  other 
important     facts,    mat    this    em- 
pire   contained    a    population    of 
59,534,000     individuals,    and     had 
an  army  of  1,039,130  men.     And 
over  this  empire  ruled  the  youngest 
of  sovereigns,  called  unexpectedly  to 
the  throne,  and  soon  destined  to  be 
attacked   by  the   old   kingdom   of 
Persia. 

Persia  had  an  ancient  quarrel  as  to 
boundaries  with  Russia ;  but  a  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  in  October  1813 
between  tJiose  powers,  in  consequence 
of  the  mediation  of  Great  Britam,  ap- 
peared to  put  an  end,  durine  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  to  all  complaints. 
Soon  after  die  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  Persian  government,  believing 
that  Russia  would  be  involved  in  a 
civil  war  on  the  subject  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  in  a  political 
war  regarding  constitutional  or  libe- 
ral institutions,  declared  that  Russia 
had  acted  with  ii^ustice  in  extending 
her  boundaries  into  Persia,  and  that 
the  General  Yermolof,  the  governor 
of  the  Russian  province  of  the  Cau- 
casus, had  behaved  most  despotically 
in  his  administration.  We  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  space  to  examine  with 
minuteness  the  various  major  and 
minor  questions  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Persia  and  Russia ;  nor 
do  we  condescend  to  answer  the 
French  allegation,  that  the  English 
fomented  the  quarrel;  but  certain 
districts  of  Georgia  were  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  the  Cossacks  were  com- 
peUed  momentarily  to  retreat,  and 
the  Russians  evacuated  Elisabethpol. 
At  the  end  of  1826  the  Persians  had 
made  great  progress,  other  districts 
were  in  their  power,  and  the  Governor- 
General  Yermoloff  had  not  troops 
enough  at  his  command  to  stem  the 
torrent  which  threatened  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  power  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  emperor  heard  of  these  disasters 
with  his  usual  composure,  gave  di- 
rections to  the  minister  of  war  of 
very  ample  breadth,  and  directed  that 
neither  men  nor  money  should  be 
spared  to  secure  a  speedy  and  a  satis- 
factory result.  On  Septanber  21, 
1826,  the  celebrated  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Djjekam  was  foujgfat; 
the  Russiaos  completely  vanqnwed 
their  enemies;  and  Eltxabethpol  was 
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Boon  agsin  in  the  hands  of  the  eon- 
qneron.  In  1827  the  war  ceased  for 
a  time;  the  enq^eror  recalled  from 
Caneasos  the  unpopular  Yermoloff, 
and  to  General  Paskewitsch  was  con- 
fided the  supreme  direction  of  the 
?ro¥ince8  of  Geoi^a  and  Astrakan. 
'hen  followed  the  Russian  attacks 
on  Etchsmiadznie,  on  SardasAbad, 
Abbas  Abad,  and  Eriyan,  the  con- 
quest of  which  latter  place  led  the 
emperor  to  confer  on  the  general  the 
honour  of  allowing  him  to  style  him- 
self Paskewitsch  Eriyanski.  The 
entry  of  the  Russians  into  Taurus 
led  to  peace.  The  Persians  sued  for 
it,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  granted 
it  on  two  conditions;  an  indemnity 
of  twenty  millions  of  roubles ;  and 
the  cession  of  the  two  important  pro- 
vinces of  Eriyan  and  Nakhischewan, 
the  frontiers  of  which  commanded,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  the  con- 
tiguous Persian  provinces.  Penria 
undoubtedly  gained  the  guarantee  of 
Rusna  in  favour  of  the  succession  to 
the  throne  by  the  Prince  Abbas 
Mirza,  and  which  guarantee  was 
equivalent  to  securing  it  firom  disas- 
trous troubles  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  Schah.  As  the  Schah,  however, 
eluded  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
war  rooommenced ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  spring  of  1828  that  it  was  finally 
termmat^.  It  was  then  that  Paske- 
witsch ezdaimed,  with  triumph 
amountioff  to  rapture,  **We  have 
conquered  two  provinces,  taken  8 
standards,  60  cannon,  2  sardars,  20 
khans,  and  have  made  6000  prisoners. 
These  are  our  trophies  !** 

The  mind  of  the  emperor  is  never 
idle.  Although  much  occupied  with 
the  Persian  war  and  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Caucasus,  he  resolved 
on  assuring  to  Greece  her  inde- 
pendenee.  with  England  and  France 
ne  united  in  this  singular  undertak- 
ing, and  ngnedy  in  July  1827,  a  treaty 
which,  in  the  month  of  October  of 
the  same  year,  he  carried  into  efiect, 
b^  sending  to  the  gulf  of  Kavarin 
hu  portion  of  thefleet  which  destroyed 
the  Turkish-Egyptian  vessels,  and 
secured  the  object  proposed.  How 
far  that  combined  movement  has 
been  really  and  permanently  bene- 
ficial to  the  Greeks  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  question;  but  the  steady 
purpoae  of  the  emperor,  and  the  good 
him  with  which  he  earned  that  pur« 


pose  into  effect,  cannot  be  disputed 
by  his  most  bitter  fi)es. 

The  condition  of  Pbkmd  in  the 
year  1827  also  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  the  existence 
of  secret  societies  was  so  fVdly  proved, 
that  measures  of  discovery  and  re- 
pression became  indupensable.  In 
Russia,  the  young  montuvh  adopted 
measures  to  simplify  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  amongst  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  he  aTOlished,  by 
royal  ukase,  along-existing  but  mon- 
strous and  barbarous  mode  of  torture. 

The  war  with  Persia  had  scarcely 
ceased  when  one  with  Turkey  com- 
menced. The  Ottoman  Porte  accused 
Russia  of  having  kept  up,  if  not  ex- 
cited, the  insurrection  in  Greece. 
Russia  accused  the  Porte  of  exciting 
rovolt  amongst  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  A  Russian  army  of 
160,000  men,  commanded  by  Field- 
marshal  Wittgenstein,  commenced  the 
war  in  M«y  1828,  and  the  emperor 
himself  for  a  short  period  took  the 
command  of  the  reserve. 

The  campaign  of  1825  was  not 
very  favourable  to  Russian  arms, 
but  the  year  1829  rej^aired  their 
losses ;  and  the  passaj^  oi  the  Balkan, 
which  was  deemed  impracticable,  as 
well  as  the  reduction  of  Silistria,  the 
invasion  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  capture 
of  Erzeroun,  led  to  desertion  in  the 
Turkish  armjr,  and  finally  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  signed  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  latter  year.  By  that 
treaty  Turkey  did  not  appear  to  lose 
any  territory  in  Europe;  but  the 
snzerainete  of  the  Porte  over  Mol- 
davia and  Walkchia  was  reduced  by 
it  to  the  mere  vain  formality  of  invest- 
ing their  princes,  and  of  receiving 
triDutes  which  wero  in  no  wise  gua- 
ranteed. In  fact,  the  protectorate 
exercised  by  Russia  over  those  pro- 
vinces amounts  in  reality  to  a  bomi 
jfide  sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
opening  of  the  Dar£melles  and  the 
Bosphoms,  guaranteed  by  this  treaty 
to  all  naticHM,  was  a  large  and  liberal 
concession,  which  had  long  been 
sought  for,  and  in  vain.  The  in- 
demnity paid  by  the  Porte  to  Russia 
was  lazge ;  but,  until  it  was  paid,  two 
principalities  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  emperor.  The  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
in  not  pursuing  his  conquests  to  the 
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Venetian  Lombardy,the  Papal  states, 
or  in  other  portions  of  ItiJy,  occur 
to  render  tne  intervention  of  his 
armies  necessary,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  aid  in  replacing  those  coun- 
tries in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 
The  return  of  the  Conservatives  to 
power  in  Great  Britain  was  a  source 
of  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas.  Of  Lord  Falmerston 
he  entertains  a  very  mean  opinion. 
For  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  invariably  expresses  the  most  un- 
feigned respect.  The  conviction  of 
O'Connell,  and  the  quiet  triumph  of 
the  law  over  faction  in  Ireland,  ho 
speaks  of  with  delight,  for  it  is  that 
sort  of  triumph  which  is  in  harmony 
with  all  his  sentiments  of  right, 
power,  and  justice. 

The  private  life  of  the  emperor  is 
one  of  constant  occupation.  His 
body,  though  stately,  is  perfectly  at 
the  disposal  of  his  mind.  As  his 
mind  is  rapid,  so  are  his  movements, 
— not  hurried,  but  quick,  well-ar- 
ranged, and  dedsive.  The  meals  of 
the  emperor  are  Uiose  of  one  who 
treats  all  the  animal  occupations  of 
man  as  quite  of  secondary  importance. 
He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  but  not  for 
the  pleasure  either  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  sleeping.  They  are  necessary 
to  nis  nature,  and,  therefore,  he  par- 
takes of  them,  but  nothing  more. 
The  imperial  hour  of  dinner  is  four. 
When  dinner  is  concluded,  and  it  is 
soon  despatched,  no  one  is  expected 
to  remain  behind,  and  he  who  dines 
with  his  majesty  may  be  safely 
lodged  in  his  own  house  again  before 
the  clock  strikes  five.  The  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor,  is  just  as  rapid  in  his  move- 
ments,— ^not  rapid  in  his  walk,  nor 
yet  in  his  conversation,  but  rapid  in 
his  conceptions,  and  diversity  of  oc- 
cupations, turning  from  one  subject, 
and  from  one  proceeding,  to  another, 
without  any  apparent  effort.  The 
grand  duke  has  a  magnificent  ap- 
pearance, with  great  length  of  limb, 
and  a  peculiar  curve  of  outline  which 
render  him  recognisable,  at  any  dis- 
tance, among  hundreds  in  the  same 
uniform,  and  he  may  be  seen  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  on  public 
occasions,  looking  most  sternly  on 
both  spectators  and  soldiery. 

The  plamest  dressed,  but  the  most 


magnificent  figure  upon  aU  such  oc- 
casions in  Bussia  is,  unquestionably^, 
the  emperor.    As  the  empress  hangs 
on  the  arm  of  her  noble  husband, 
arrayed  in  a  blaze  of  jewels,  and, 
with  short  ste^,  drags  a  heavy  train 
of  velvet  behrad  her,  the  emperor 
acconunodates  his  steps  to  her  move- 
ments; but  his  commanding  figure 
and  lofty  brow  tower  far  above  all, 
and,  whilst  the  soul-stirring  national 
hymn  is  played,  "  Boje  Zaxachrani,'' 
the  Russians  gaze  on  their  emperor 
as  though  he  was  a  god.    On  fes- 
tivals or  ceremonies  of  a  reli^ous 
diaracter,   the   emperor   invariably 
stands  with  head  uncovered,  and  re- 
mains wholly  motionless.  Jove  frozen 
by  eternal  cold,  or  riven  by  one  of 
his  own  thunderbolts,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  more  statue-like.    Yet  thi» 
is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  want 
of  heart  or  of  emotion.   But  he  knows 
that  every  movement   is  watched, 
differently  interpreted,  and  made  to 
mean  more   than  it  was  intended 
to  evince.    He  knows  that  they  say 
and  Uiink  of  him  that  he  is  **  le  plus 
bel  homme  qu*on  puisse  s^imaginer  ;** 
and  as  he  hears  this  every  where, 
and  sees  the  same  thought  written  in 
every  smile  and  bow  of  the  Bussian 
beauties  of  his  court,  he  cannot  be 
indifierent  to  his  person,  or   treat 
withcontempttheiradulation.  Some- 
times he  may  be  seen  dashing  along 
with  his  white  feathers  streaming, 
muffled  in  his  military  cloak,  in  his 
solitary  sledge  drawn  with  one  horse ; 
and,  at  another  time,  striding  with 
powerful  steps,  wholly  unattended, 
m  the  dusk  of  the  early  evening,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Nevski.     When- 
ever and  wherever  he  appears  there 
is  a  sort  of  imposing  character  about 
his  movements  which  rivets  all  eyes, 
and  fixes  the  attention  of  every  one. 
When  his  towering  plume  approaches, 
the  crowd  falls  back,  and,  enframed 
in  a  vacant  si)ace,  appears  a  figure  to 
which  there  is  no  second  inKussia, 
even  if  there  be  in  the  world.    The 
Bussians  declare  that  it  is  "  a  figure 
of  the  grandest  beauty,  expression, 
demeanour,  and  carriage,  uniting  aU 
the  msgesties  and  graces  of  all  the 
heathen  gods."    Wiien  they  say  and 
write  this,  they  mean  every  word  of 
it  to  the  letter.    The  person  of  the 
emperor  is  that  of  a  colossal  man,  in 
the  full  prime  of  life  and  of  health. 
Forty-eight  years  of  age,  aboat  six 
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feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  a  bust 
and  person  well  fillea  out,  without 
any  approach  to  corpulency.  His 
h^d  is  magnificently  carved,  he  has 
a  splendid  breadth  of  shoulder  and 
chest,  great  length  and  symmetry  of 
limb,  with  finely  formea  hands  and 
feet. 

His  face  is  strictly  Grecian,  fore- 
head and  nose  in  one  grand  line ;  the 
eyes  finely  lined,  large,  open,  and 
blue,  with  a  calmness,  a  coldness,  a 
self-possession,  and  dignity  which  can 
alike  (|uell  an  insurrection,  daunt  an 
assassin,  or  paralyse  a  petitioner. 
His  mouth  is  regular,  his  teeth  fine, 
his  chin  prominent,  with  dark  mous- 
tache and  small  whisker.  His  eyes 
have  been  accused  of  never  smiling, 
though  his  mouth  does  so  often. 
Whether  the  scenery  of  Chiswick, 
the  more  than  prince^  hospitality  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshure,  the  satinac- 
tion  the  czar  felt  at  holding  a  court 
in  Great  Britain,  or  the  galaxy  of 
beauty  which  surrounded  him  on  the 
beauteous  velvet  lawns,  made  any 
difference  in  the  ordinary  smiles  of 
the  emperor,  we  know  not ;  but  this 
we  know,  that  there,  at  least,  both 
eyes  and  mouth  smiled  most  fre- 
quently and  most  unhesitatingly 
daring  the  entertainments. 

In  Kussia  the  czar  delights  at  bein^ 
present  at  the  parties  and  fetes  of  his 
nobles  and  wealthier  subjects.  When 
one  of  the  generals  in  closest  attend- 
ance upon  his  person  is  directed  to 
intercede  for  his  presence,  he  never 
refuses,  and  joins  in  the  amusements 
and  the  banquet  with  sincere  satis- 
faction. The  empress  is  nearly  al- 
ways his  constant  companion,  but  her 
health  has  greatly  suffered  from  the 
continual  round  of  royal  dissipation, 
and  she  is  exposed  to  illnesses  of 
a  nervous  and  distressing;  nature. 
Wherever  the  imperial  ramily  ap- 
pear they  are  most  affable,  and 
evince  a  desire  to  please  and  be 
pleased,  which  tends  in  some  mea- 
sure to  remove  those  apprehensions 
felt  by  all  who  approach  them, 
lest  by  word  or  gesture  they  should 
offend  "  la  hi  vivarUe^ — ^the  emperor. 
So  when  the  czar  visited  in  England 
the  houses  of  our  nobles,  he  merely 
practised  in  this  country  the  habits 
of  his  own ;  and  when  nere  he  con- 
versed with  them  on  the  merest 
trifles  in  the  world,  he  indulged  in 
the  same  description  of  conversa^on 


as  that  which  is  most  O0mmoii«  a^id, 
we  may  add,  most  approved  in  Bussia. 
There,  where  politics  are  seldom 
mentioned,  and  where  matters  which 
may  lead  to  any  discussion  are  care- 
fully avoided  and  shunned,  the  new- 
est fashion,  the  last  importation  of 
foreign  music,  the  state  of  the  atmo^ 
sphere,  and  IJie  amusements  at  this 
or  at  that  ball  or  banquet,  are  the 
sole  topics  of  remark.  Tne  Buasians, 
when  the  emperor  visits  them,  will 
spend  a  small  fortune  at  one  festivity. 
No  expense  is  spared :  all  that  power, 
influence,  and  money,  can  obtain  are 
got  together  to  render  the  entertain- 
ment as  splendid  and  even  as  regal  as 
possible ;  and  the  host  and  hostess  are 
xar  more  than  recompensed  if  the 
emperor  smiles  approval,  and  the 
empress  pays  a  compliment.  The 
em})eror  is  exceedingly  fond  of  his 
family.  The  h6ritier  stands  high  in 
his  father's  opinion,  and  inherits  the 
emperor*s  majestic  person,  but  has  a 
face  fuller  of  sentiment ;  his  lips  are 
large,  his  eyelids  pensive,  and  there  is 
much  of  kmdness  in  his  expression. 
When  at  his  majority  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  father,  and 
pronounced  the  words  ^*  until  death 
shall  take  him  from  me,**  his  eyes 
were  suffused  with  tears,  his  £ps 
trembled,  and  he  was  agitated  and 
depressed.  He  loves,  as  well  as  ho- 
nours, his  father. 

One  of  the  passions  of  the  emperor, 
that  is,  one  of  his  passions  for  sm^ 
matters  and  amusements,  is  for  masked 
balls.  On  those  occasions  he,  of 
course,  is  not  masked,  whilst  all  the 
world  are ;  and  then,  throwing  off  all 
restraint,  he  allows  ^s  arm  to  be 
taken  by  all  who  present  themselves 
for  that  honour.  This  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  On  such  occasions  re- 
velations are  made  to  him  often  in- 
teresting to  himself,  his  family,  his 
dynasty,  and  his  government.  Indi- 
viduals who  do  not  dare  to  approach 
his  person  in  public  or  in  private  lest 
their  names  should  be  known  and 
they  should  be  somewhat  compro- 
mi^  by  the  disclosures  Uiey  make, 
at  masked  balls  feel  none  of  this  re- 
luctance, and  confide  to  the  imperial 
ear  secrets  of  vast  importance.  Un- 
doubtedly, these  are  of  oomparatiyely 
rare  occurrence  in  an  empire  where 
the  police  are  so  active,  zeUous,  and 
intelligent;  but  still  they  do  take 
place,  and  the  emperor  avails. him* 
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self  oC  mfih  mmu  df  comiiiiiiiici* 
tk». 

The  emperor  ii  averteto  etiquette. 
In  timited  inoaardiies  etiquette  tmui 
be  Absolute ;  in  absolnle  ones  there 
18  DO  neoefld^.  In  Buina,  where 
the  enr  ie  ''the  oonstittttioa  of  the 
eonntry**  personated  in  himeell^  no 
etiquette  cea  escwt,  or  rather  only 
mAi  ae  he  pleases  ^r  the  time  being. 
Whatever  ne  does  is  right,  because 
he  is  the  rule  of  what  is  right  in  all 
such  mattera.  He  eannot  demean 
himself,  because  no  one  isaboire  him. 
His  actions  are  not  restrained  by  any 
law  of  ceremony,  nor  by  any  obliga« 
tion  of  digni^,  nor  by  any  fear  of 
public  opinion.  His  rank  ukes  care 
of  itself  it  wairts  no  propping,  it  is 
in  one  moreeaw,  like  his  own  column 
of  Alexander.  His  only  restraint  is 
his  own  rei^nsibility;  m  no  eountry 
is  this  so  awftil.  He,  according  to  hn 
pleasure,  or  disposition,  could  either 
render  moderation  habitual,  or  ex« 
travagance  meritorious,  morality  po« 
ptdar,  or  frirolity  to  be  pnusedi 
he  could  qualify  vices  to  foibles,  or 
ennoble  vanities  to  virtues.  How 
swfiil  the  xcteonsilnlityl  Yet,  to 
tiie  honour  ana  poraise  of  the  Empe* 
ror  Nicholas  be  it  recorded,  his  m- 
fluenoe  is  always  exerdsed  for  mode<* 
ration,  moralily,  virtue,  md  religion. 
But  though  the  emperor  is  avene  to 
that  etiquette  which  those  who  fre* 
qnent  constitutional  courts  would 
coitfider  indispensable,  yet  the  pre« 
sence  of  the  stately  figure  of  the  em* 
peror  in  the  portal,  notwithstanding 
all  hiftcoodescension  andgraclousness, 
is  an  undoubted  restrauit  upon  all 
present.  Not  so  with  the  h^ritiear. 
wlien  he  is  the  sofe  representative  of 
the  imperial  flunily,  ms  fine  person 
and  fioitle  demeanour  only  l^id  an 
additional  grace  to  the  ball  or  to  the 
banquet  The  emperor  has  a  f^reat 
taste  for  music,  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
adnurer  of  the  dance.  Hence  in  no 
capital  in  the  world  are  or/iitot  of  the 
fint  order  so  sure  of  meeting  with  a 
brilliant  reception  as  they  are  at  St« 
Petersburg,  and  the  emperor  not 
only  con&rs  oo  them  his  imperial 
favour,  but  takes  good  eare  mi  his 
patronage  of  then  shall  be  eminently 
beneAeial  to  their  pecnniaiy  position. 


Taglioni  is  one  of  his  most  eipeeial 
favourites.  The  music  of  Boasmi  he 
loves  A  la/oUe;  and  those  who 
ialsely  accuse  his  majesty  of  bong 


iaeanable  (libeling  enfturiasmfthotild 
see  him  nnder  the  influence  of  a 
Mplendid  ballet  and  a  brilliant  eonoertf 
lor  they  would  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  the  most  enthustastio 
of  all  present. 

No  one  has  so  inveterate  and  high- 
principled  an  abhorrence  of  bribery 
as  the  emperor.    He  knows  that  it  is 
carried  on  to  a  fearfal  and  paralysing 
extent,  and  he  seeks  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  check  it.    When  dis- 
covered, he  punishes  those  who  hav^ 
been  guilty  of  giving  or  receiving 
bribes  with  great  severi^.     He  is 
not  less  indignant  at  false  denuncia- 
tions.   An  wt  of  injustice  committed 
by  him  in  consequence  of  denuncia- 
tkms  being  made  aeainst  any  8Ul]ject9 
however  poor  or  however  wealthy, 
would  be  compensated  fbr  and  re- 
paired with  promptitude  and  libe- 
rality.    The  emperor,  like  all  his 
predeoesBors,  adopts  the  custom  of 
kissing  as  a  token  of  reconciliation; 
and  happy  is  the  officer,  who,  having 
incnrrei  the  momentarr  displeasure 
of  the  esar,  finds  himself  restored  to 
fhvour  and  to  honour  by  a  kiss.  The 
false  denunciators  are  often  known. 
They  oannot  always  be  punished.   It 
would  not   be   prudent  that  they 
should  be.     The  emperor  is  never 
blamed  Ibr  saving  them,  but  should 
any  political  convulsion  take  place 
in  Ilussia,  this  wretched  class  of  be* 
ings  would  be  the  fint  to  suffer  and 
to  become  the  subjects  of  popular 
vengeance.     The  throne  would  be 
safe,  but  the  oppressors,  in  the  shape 
of  denundatOTS,  would  not  be  allowed 
to  escape.    By  a  providential  adap« 
tation  which  surpasses  all  speculation 
of  legislative  philosophy,  the  people 
of  Bussia  venerate  their  sovereign 
because  he  is  absolute.    With  them 
respect  for  the  anointed  sovereign  is 
a  religion,  and  to  restrict  him  by  hu- 
man ordinances  would  be  to  strip  him 
of  his  divine  credentials.    The  Bus* 
sians  aie  firm  believen  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  in  passive  obedience, 
and  in  non-TeBistanoe. 

The  palace  of  the  emperor  at  St. 
f  etenbuig  is  simple  in  decoration, 
much  more  so  than  those  of  his  no* 
Ues.  But  all  is  light,  dean,  orderly, 
beautiful*  It  is  not  the  palace  of  a 
sulky,  indolent,  oppressive,  and  ty« 
ranmcal  task«ma8ter,  as  his  majestv 
has  been  fiilsely  represented  by  hu 
fioec^  but  itis  the  princely  and  gentle- 
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Mttre,  find  eneigetic^tboi^li  absolute 
moBsrdi.    P<0r  dmb  min^  ht  judged 

StlMlr  leridenees  M  weU  w  %  tfieir 
ytioiogf  and  pbynogBomy^  their 
cnuiiokgy,  and  their  band-writnig; 
at^  tlie  gcaiiM^  taate,  and  prinetples 
of  a  mooflrai  may  be  weQ  niidenlood 
fipom  his  pakees.  The  emperor^e 
own  room,  m  point  of  writing-tableflr 
and  bnreanx,  it  that  of  a  man  of 
bnsineak  Hk  mifitaiy  tastes  may  be 
disooyered  through  Ah  Modm  ot 
envalry  r^imeiita,  namtingi  of  mili* 
tary  nMBKsnvies,  and  grapme  sketches 
of  eyefy  thing  eoniMeted  with  the 
dnsy,  are  there ;  for  above  and  before 
idl  tlriQgs  the  emperor  ia  in  heart  a 
soldier.  Is  it  not,  then,  greatly  to 
hda  credit  that,  with  soeh  ataste,  with 
nnliimted  powier,  and  with  prod^iooa 
rsaooTcca  to  come  up  to  all  that  be 
can  will,  that  he  has  so  greatly  en- 
eonn^ged  the  arts  cf  "peace,  and  has 
eontriyed  to  keep  the  most  warlike 
of  his  snbjecta  from  erjring  aloud  for 
war  f  Is  it  not  greatly  to  his  credit 
that,  tempted  as  he  nugfat  haye  been 
by  the  pNOsition  of  Fianee  from  1830 
to  1896  in  one  constant  stateof  reyo* 
Intlonary  insabordination,  and  ap-> 
pealed  to  ashe  was  by  the  Legitimists 
and  ike  Boorboni,  as  well  as  by  the 
King  of  HoUand  and  the  Datch,  to 
intenere  by  armed  force  and  pnt 
down  the  u^nstice  Jand  iniqmties  of 
the  reyohitions  of  1830  both  in  Bel* 
gtnm  and  France,  and  still  more 
niged  as  he  was  by  his  own  noblea 
so  to  interfere,  that  ne  refhuned  from 
tiMtdesdred  interrention  and  main-^ 
tained  peace  ? 

In  Bussia  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is 
a  monarch  justly  surrounded  with 

glory.  The  Russians  are  indebted  to 
iim  for  the  penal  code,  a  model  of 
wisdom  and  justice.  He  has  extended 
the  Russian  empire  in  Asia ;  he  has 
humiliated  the  Crescent,  and  has  ad- 
yanced  all  that  tends  to  ciyilisation 
in  eyery  portion  of  his  dominions. 
Europe  r^ards  him  as  a  powerful 
monarch  who  appears  destined,  like 
his  predecessor,  to  be  an  actiye  and 
noble  agent  in  great  eyents.  By  his 
talents,  energy,  and  personal  courage 
he  is  just  tiie  man  to  be  a  leader,  aad 
Europe,  i£  he  lives,  is  much  more 
likely  to  become  more  monarchical 
tlum  to  become  republican. 

The  deaths  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ckmstaatine  and  of  Geocial  J>iehit8^ 


an  two  ef  the  momnlbl  events  of  Ae 
present  reign*  The  veil  of  mystery 
and  secvei^  still  cnvdopes  these  dis- 
astersy  ana  some  dark  traneactiotts  to 
whieh  the  emp»or  is  as  entirely 
strainer  at  our  yonng  and  dwrming 
qneen  are  eonneetod  with  these 
eventSi  A  similar  oboervation  will 
apply  to  the  death  of  the  last  emperor, 
Alesmder.  These  are  ^oomy  cir- 
cnmstanoes  connected  with  the  state 
of  Russian  society.  The  jealousy, 
the  fbar,  the  apprehemmm,  the  re- 
yenge  of  numbers  of  the  court  classes, 
lead  ever  and  anon  to  these  terrible 
events,  for  whieh,  indeed,  there  is  no 
remedy  and  which  we  shall  in  vain 
deplore.  The  lioentiousness  and  ex« 
trayaganoe  of  many  of  the  Russian 
landed  aristocracy  are  also  not  foreign 
to  these  results.  They  feel  humiliated 
by  their  condition  and  insignificant 
by  tiieir  want  of  spirit  and  numbers ; 
and  whilst  in  some  other  countries 
they  would  head  »  revolution,  in 
Russia  they  sadate  thdr  thirst  for 
vengeance  by  assassination  and  pa- 
lace treason.  Forty  millions  of  Mus- 
covite peasants,  hovreyer,  look  upon 
him  as  their  god  on  earth,  and  when 
they  pray  to  the  divine  being  they 
adcmi  tliat  yery  language  in  relation 
to  the  czar.  The  catechism  of  the 
peasants  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  almost  bla^hemous,  for  the 
terms  in  which  the  living  emperor  is 
always  spoken  of  is  insiuting  to  the 
divine  majes^. 

One  of  the  finest  (rights  in  Russia 
is  a  review  of  the  guards.  Sixty 
thousand  picked  men  are  then  as- 
semMed,  and  when  the  word  of  com- 
mand is  given  by  the  emperor  with 
his  musical  and  manly  yoice,  all  eyes 
are  fixed  and  all  bosoms  thrill.  His 
knowledge  of  French,  Grerman,  and 
English,  as  well,  of  course,  as  of  the 
Russian  language,  is  perfect,  and  he 
converses  without  embarrassment  and 
with  rather  a  pleasant  accent  in  our 
own  beaotiM  tongue.  His  habits 
are  moderate,  his  personal  expenses 
£u:  &om  considerable,  taking  into 
consideration  his  exalted  rank,  his 
priyate  character  is  distimroished  for 
modesty  and  virtue,  and  his  loye  of 
justice  is  m-overbial.  It  is  common 
to  say  in  Russia  of  a  just  man  "  that 
he  is  as  just  as  the  emjperor  himself." 
The  moral  and  physical  courage  of 
the  emperor  has  been  frequently  dis- 
played. At  the  period  of  the  cholera^ 
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when  the  ignorant  and  in&tuated 
people  were  massacring  the  medical 
men  because  they  could  not  stop  the 
ravages  of  that  fearful  disease,  the 
emperor  in  person  aimeared  amongst 
them,  shewed  his  nodding  plumes,  and 
commanded  them  to  kneel  with  him 
on  Uie  earth  and  ask  the  pardon  of 
heaven  for  such  enormities.  He  was 
obeyed;  he  offered  up  an  extempo- 
raneous and  eloquent  prayer,  and 
from  that  moment  the  carnage  ceased. 
His  moral  courage  on  all  tryine  oc- 
casions has  not  been  less  marvellous, 
and  although  tried  by  great  events 
and  fearful  complications  he  has  ever 
held  high  his  head,  preserved  a  calm 
and  dignified  mina,  and  kept  in 
abeyance  all  passions  opposed  to  the 
triumph  of  reason.  Nicholas  writes 
decid^y  the  best  hand  of  all  the 
Russian  emperors.  It  is  caUigraphi- 
callv  irreproachable,  and  as  he  b^ns 
witn  an  arching  stroke  of  the  pen  his 
name  stands  as  beneath  a  roof.  The 
emperor  passes  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  in  the  open  air,  at  reviews  or  in 
rapid  journeys.  Hence  his  late  visit 
to  England  was  b^  no  means  rapid  in 
his  eyes,  nor  wearisome  to  his  frame. 
During  summer  the  shade  of  his  mi- 
litary nat  draws  across  his  forehead 
an  oblique  line,  which  marks  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  upon  the  skin.  The 
figure  of  the  empress,  when  less  op- 
pressed by  suffering,  was  very  elegant. 
There  was  an  indennable  grace  about 
her  whole  person.  Her  mien,  far 
from  beine  naughty,  was  expressive 
of  habitual  resignation.  One  dT  her 
daughters,  the  Grand  Dudiess  of 
Olga,  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 


the  whole  empira — ^perhspa  in  the 
world.  The  imperial  family  is  one 
of  the  happiest  upon  earth,  for  their 
views,  tastes,  occupations,  desires,  are 
all  similar,  a^  none  axe  not  in  har- 
mony with  virtue  and  religion. 

We  have  terminated  our  sketch. 
It  has  been  drawn  without  prejudice 
and  must  not  be'  r^;arded  as  too  fa- 
vourable.  If  Nicbolas  were  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Holland,    Belgium,  or  even 
Prussia,  he  would  be  the  most  un- 
suitable man  for  his  station  which 
the  world  could  produce.    But  he  is 
neither  of  these.    He  is  Emperor  of 
Russia,  he  is  the  czar  of  the  Massumt. 
They  neither  desire,  comprehend,  nor 
love  liberty  or  constitutional  freedom. 
He  is  their  superior  in  every  re- 
spect, and  they  all  know,  feel,  and 
acknowledge  it.    To  his  policy  as  re- 
gards Turkev  and  her  ancient  pro- 
vinces, the  Caucasus  and  Persia,  we 
are  opposed.    His  conduct  to  Poland 
we  cannot  blame.    The  Poles  were 
the  aggressors,  and  they  suffer  for 
their  own  temerity.   We  desire  them 
a  better  fate,  and  we  pr^ct  the^ 
will  have  it ;  but  they  must  earn  it 
by  obedience  and  loyalty,  and  not 
forfeit  it  by  mad  and  desperate  re- 
bellion.   If  we  are  asked  ''Is  a  still 
closer  alliance  with  Russia  desirabie 
for  Great  Britain  P"  we  answer  "  Yes.'* 
Because  Russia  and  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas are  permanent  and  formidable 
barriers  against  the  progress  of  that 
democracy  which  is  every  hour  seek- 
ing to  advance  with  giant  strides  in 
every  portion  of  the  world.    Long 
live  the  emperor  J 
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of  that  stem  morning,  though  their 
nerves  were  pretty  well  shaken 
ere  Ficton*8  division  came  up  to  fiup« 
port  them.  But  these,  after  all,  are 
but  trifling  displays  of  national 
vanity,  which  can  neither  offend  nor 
surprise  any  one.  The  French,  be» 
ing  unable  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
their  hero  was  overthrown  and  them- 
selves conquered,  seek  for  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  Fate,  and  not  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  achieved  the 
victory.  The  Bel^ian^  though  they 
ran  away  bv  whole  regiments  at  a 
time,  can  still  boast  that  the  battle 
was  fought  upon  their  soil ;  and  the 
Dutch,  however  phlegmatic  in  other 
respects,  are  not  disposed  to  yield  in 
any  thing  to  the  detested  Belgians. 
But  why  the  Prussians  should  exhi- 
bit any  jealousy  of  their  ally,  who  in 
his  pubuc  despatch  gave  to  them  at 
least  as  much  of  cr^t  as  was  their 
due,  does  indeed  excite  our  astonish- 
ment. Such,  however,  is  the  fact. 
The  ablest  miUtanr  writer  of  whom 
Prussia  can  boast,  himself  too  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  a  witness  of 
the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and 
who  seems  to  have  spent  much  time 
and  labour  in  the  digestion  of  his 
materials,  and  to  whom  every  facility 
was  afforded  by  his  own  government 
for  the  composition  of  his  work,  has 
not  only  done  this,  but  has  sone  out 
of  his  way  to  censure  the  whole  plan 
of  the  campaign,  and  to  charge  the 
Duke  of  Weuineton  with  having 
been,  by  the  faulty  distribution  of 
his  troops,  the  cause  of  the  reverse 
which  befell  his  own  countrymen  at 
Ligny.  There  is  some  moral  cou- 
rage in  a  course  like  this,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  wisdom ;  for  to 
argue  that  a  campaign  was  unwisely 
planned  which  led  to  the  greatest  vic- 
tory in  modern  times,  and  terminated 
a  war  in  three  davs,  is  to  argue  at  least 
with  boldness,  if  not  with  modesty. 

Let  us  see  bow  far  this  reasoning 
of  (xcneral  Clausewitz,  which  has 
}H3en  adontcd,  strange  to  say,  by  a 
distinguisned  historian  of  this  coun- 
try, will  bear  to  be  analysed.  For, 
auer  all,  the  question  which  he  and 
LIr.  Alison  have  raised  is  the  only 
one  that  future  ages  will  care  to 
consider.  The  discomfiture  of  the 
French  must  remain,  a  thousand 
years  hence,  just  as  much  an  estab- 
lished fact  as  it  is  now.  But  seeing 
that  there  are  in  the  present  day 


accomplished  soldiers,  not  less  than 
accomplished  authors,  who,  though 
compatriots  of  Wellington  and  Blu> 
cher,  are  not  ashamed  to  assert  tbat 
all  the  science  was  on  the  side  of  the 
vanquished,  all  the  luck  on  that  of 
the  victors,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  posterity  will  escape  the  bias 
which  they  appear  anxious  to  give 
to  their  own  times ;  that  is,  assuming 
two  things,  first,  that  the  writings  of 
Clausewitz  and  Alison  will  go  aown 
to  future  generations  at  all,  and  next, 
that  they  shall  do  so  without  carry- 
ingwith  them  their  own  refutation. 

We  begin  by  assuming,  what  few 
will  venture  to  dispute,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  correct  opi- 
nion, in  a  military  point  of  view, 
either  of  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  itself,  or  of  the  military 
movements  that  preceded  and  led  to 
it,  unless  we  take  into  account,  fijrst, 
the  general  state  of  Europe  at  the 
moment,  and  next  the  condition  of 
the  military  frontier,  both  as  it 
affected  the  allies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  as  it  operated  for  good  or  for 
evil  upon  the  prospects  of  Xapoleon 
Buonaparte  and  tne  French  armies 
on  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of 
these  subjects,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  1814  peace  was  restored  to 
Europe.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
Louis  XVm.  ascended  the  French 
throne ;  and  there  assembled  by  and 
by,  at  Vienna,  a  congress  of  ministers 
from  the  principal  powers  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  war,  whose 
business  it  was,  not  only  to  determine 
such  points  between  France  and  the 
belligerent  states  as  might  have  re- 
mained unsettled,  but  to  adjust  many 
questions  affecting  the  relative  in- 
terests of  all,  to  which  the  long  and 
extensive  struggle  occasioned  by  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  rise. 
When  the  congress  first  met,  Na- 
poleon was  still  in  his  place  of  exile 
at  Elba.  To  all  human  appearance, 
his  political  life  was  ended ;  for  ho 
had  abdicated  the  French  throne, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  But, 
early  in  March  1815,  he  saddenly 
reappeared  on  the  French  soil,  and, 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  marched, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  his 
gnard,  triumphantly  to  Paris.  He 
reached  that  city  on  the  20th  of 
March.    Louis  fled  at  his  approach, 
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fint  to  liisle,  and  nitimaieiy  la 
Ghent,  and  for  the  Kcond  time 
Buonaparte  aasmned  or  uaurped  the 
sumreme  government  of  France. 

There  may  be  different  opinions 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  arranee- 
ments  which  brought  back  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
the  French  throne.  The  soundness 
also,  in  many  respects,  of  the  policy 
which  gave  to  Europe  the  settlement 
which  the  treaty  of  Paris  confirmed, 
may  be  questioned;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  diplomatic  arrangements  which 
were  carried  out  at  this  very  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  which  we  are 
may  exdte  our  surprise, 
lut  this  mudi  is  certain,  that  the 
^ithronement  of  Louis,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  the  arrangements  entered 
into  by  the  high  oontracting  parties 
at  Vienna,  c<mstituted,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  public  law  of  Europe; 
and  ^hat  the  state  of  possession  ac- 
tually exereiaed  by  the  sevml 
powers  was  ^erased  under  the 
authority  of  that  law.  This  is  a 
cireumstanoe  which,  in  reviewing  the 
transactions  of  that  eventful  era, 
oueht  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Whether  good  or  bed,  whether  wise 
or  unwise,  the  law  of  Europe  was 
such  as  we  have  described  it ;  and 
any  innovation  upon  the  existing 
order  of  things  was  a  direct  breach 
o£  that  law. 

From  the  moment  that  Napoleon 
Baonaparte  was  on  his  wa^  to  Paris, 
and  Louts  XVIEL  was  driven  from 
tbe  throne  of  France,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  every  xeflecting  mind  that 
the  war  must  be  renewed ;  for  such 
a  movement  was  not,  like  the  Bevo- 
lutlon  of  July  1830,  a  mere  change 
of  dynasty  in  a  particular  nation — 
it  was  the  complete  subversion  of 
the  law  of  Europe ;  it  was  the  result 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  French  people  or  of  the  French 
array  to  play  over  again  tbe  game  of 
universal  conquest ;  and  to  have  con- 
nived at  the  arrangement  for  a  sinsle 
moment  would  have  been,  in  Ute 
allied  sovereigns,  an  act  of  suicidal 
improvidence.    Happily  for  all  con- 
oemed,  there  arose  no  difierenee  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  among  the 
ministers  of  the  greatpowers  th^ 
assembled  together.    The  tidings  of 
KapoleoQ*s  inroad,  and  of  its  results, 
no  soooer  reached  them,  than  they 
luwtened  to  deal  with  the  case  as 


it  deserved,  by  renewing  and  ren- 
dering applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  the  treaty  of 
alliance  which,  in  the  month  of 
March  1814,  had  been  entered  into 
at  Cbanmont. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at 
this  congress.  On  the  25th  of  March 
he  signed  the  treaty  just  referred  to, 
and  made  all  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ments that  were  necessary;  after 
which  he  set  out  for  tbe  Nether- 
lands, in  order  that  he  might  assume 
the  command  of  that  portion  of  the 
allied  army  which  was  there  assem- 
bled. He  travelled  with  great  ra- 
pidity, considering  that  in  those  days 
there  were  neither  steam-boats  nor 
railroads ;  for,  having  written  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  from  Vienna  on  the  28th 
of  March,  we  find  his  next  letter 
dated  from  Brussels  on  the  5th  of 
April.  In  fact,  he  quitted  Vienna  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  March, 
and  reached  Brussels  a  little  before 
midnight  on  the  4th  of  April. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  Belgian 
provinces  shoula  be  occupied  by  an 
army  composed  jpartly  of  British, 
partly  of  Hanovenan,  partly  of  Dutch 
troops,  and  that  the  Prmee  of  Orange, 
the  present  King  of  Holland,  should 
be  at  the  head  of  it.  The  treaty 
likewise  settled  that  the  German  pro- 
vinces on  the  left  of  die  Rhine,  ex- 
tendinfffirom  Lorraine  to  the  junction 
of  the  Rhine  with  the  Meuse,  should 
be  filled  with  Prussian  troops.  At 
the  same  time  the  Austrian  army 
was  in  Italy,  partly  in  oecnpation  of 
the  provinces  which  constituted  in 
former  times  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
partly  engaged  in  hostile  operations 
against  Murat,  king  of  Napl^.  Final- 
ly, the  Russians  were  in  tnose  Polish 
provinces  which  made  up,  ere  the  re- 
distribution of  Europe,  the  kingdom 
of  Saxon  Poland.  The  result  of  these 
arrangements  was,  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  Napoleon's  reappearance  in 
France,  the  troops  of  the  allies  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  Eu- 
rope, while  those  of  England  were 
very  much  divided,  a  large  propor- 
tion having  been  sait  to  North 
America,  from  which  time  had  not 
yet  been  afforded  to  recall  them. 

While  such  was  the  military  con- 
dition of  the  allies.  Napoleon  ob- 
tained, by  the  mere  act  of  seizing  the 
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French  throne,  the  absolute  command 
of  all  the  resources  of  that  great 
countrjr.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
well-disciplined  army  of  250,000  men, 
complete  m  all  its  equipments  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  ana  artillery.  He 
had,  besides,  at  his  disposal  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  veteran  soldiers, 
who,  having  been  set  free  from  cap- 
tivity in  England  and  in  Russia, 
burned  to  take  vengeance  for  past 
sufferings.  The  Imperial  Guard, 
though  disbanded,  was  ready  to  come 
at  his  call ;  so  was  the  National  Guard, 
and  so,  with  few  exceptions  here  and 
there,  was  the  whole  youth  of  France. 
In  a  word,  he  had  the  entire  mlHtary 
strength  of  the  most  military  people 
in  the  world.  And  though  last,  not 
least,  in  the  consideration  of  such 
matters,  it  was  competent  for  him  to 
commence  operations  at  any  moment, 
and  on  any  field,  which  should  appear 
the  most  inviting.  It  is  obvious,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  posi- 
tions which  the  allied  generals  were 
bound  in  the  first  instance  to  adopt  ^ 
must  be  defensive.  In  the  Bekian 
provinces,  and  along  the  left  banfc  of 
the  Bhine,  this  was  especially  neces- 
sary, for  the  troops  assembled  there 
T^re  in  numben^reak,  when  com- 
pared  with  those  which  the  enemj 
could  bring  against  them ;  and  their 
position  was  critical  in  the  extreme. 
They  were  at  the  outposts ;  they  had 
to  protect  the  march  of  the  other 
arnues  of  the  allies  towards  the  coun- 
try which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their 
future  operations ;  for  the  operations 
of  the  several  columns,  as  well  as  the 
lines  along  which  they  were  to  be  car- 
ried on,  had  all  been  provided  for 
by  the  treaty  of  the  25tn  of  March. 
Moreover,  the  army  in  the  Belgian 
provinces,  besides  preparing  for  the 
general  operations  of  the  war,  had 
particular  interests  to  attend  to. 
Composed  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
Hanoverian  soldiers,  it  had  to  keep 
open  its  communications  with  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Grermany.  It  was 
connected  with  the  Prussian  army  by 
its  left,  and,  if  turned  there,  must, 
besides  exposing  its  allies,  have  lost 
altogether  its  hold  upon  Germany. 

Besides  the  strength  which  he 
derived  from  the  concentration  and 
perfect  unity  of  his  military  resources, 
XQ'apoleon  possessed  great  advantages 
either  for  offensive  or  defensive  war 
in  the  number,   and  extent,   and 


strength  of  the  forti'esses,  behind 
which  he  lay  secure.  Covered  by 
these,  he  could  assemble  and  organiae 
his  armies  at  will,  and  hide  from  the 
allied  generals  both  his  objects  and 
his  movements  to  the  last ;  for  th^ 
could  not  make  a  single  move  in  ad- 
vance, they  could  not  undertake  a 
single  offensive  operation,  without 
getting  intangled  m  two  or  more 
sieges  at  the  same  time, — a  sort  of 
occupation  to  which  no  prudent 
general  will  turn  in  the  presence  of 
a  powerful  and  enterprismg  enemy. 
It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages  of 
this  defensive  position  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  time  dunng  which  it  might  be 
necessary  to  maintain  it.  The  allies 
must  hold  it,  not  only  till  the  Aus- 
trians,  having  finished  their  opera- 
tions against  Murat,  should  reach 
the  Upper  Bhine,  and  form  a  junc- 
tion there  with  the  troops  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtember^,  but  ull  the  Bua- 
sians,  withdrawmg  from  Poland, 
could  cross  Germany,  and  form  upon 
the  Bhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle. 
The  Prussian  army,  though  nu- 
merically incomplete,  was  ve^  per- 
feet  in  its  morale^  being  composed  of 
the  soldiers  of  one  nation,  armed, 
disciplined,  regimented,  and  brigaded 
with  due  regard  to  uniformity,  both 
in  the  numbers  and  experience  of 
each  corps.  That  of  which  the 
Duke  of  W  ellington  was  at  the  head 
was  very  differently  circumstanced. 
Made  up  of  the  troops  of  various 
nations,  the  infantry,  cavaliy,  and 
artillery  being  derived,  in  some  cases, 
each  from  a  different  source,  the 
corps  of  troops  composing  the  allied 
army  were  not  of  uniform  strength 
of  numbers,  whether  considered  by 
battalions,  by  brigades,  by  divisions, 
or  by  nations.  The  discipline  and 
militaiy  quality  of  the  several  masses 
composing  it,  their  efficiency  and  ex- 
perience m  the  operations  of  war, 
were  very  various.  Some  of  the 
corps  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
men  lately  recruited.  The  whole  of 
the  Hanoverian  contingent,  with  the 
exception  of  some  battalions  of  the 
King*s  German  Legion,  which  in 
strict  propriety  belonged  to  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  had  served  with  the 
Duke  or  Wellington  in  Spain,  was 
militia.  Armed  bodies  so  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  the  business  of  war 
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could  not,  of  course,  be  trusted  to 
act  alone.  In  order  to  derive  from 
their  mere  numbers  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  posuble,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  organise  the  raw  troops 
into  biigt^es,  divisions,  and  corp8 
darmSe^  with  those  better  disciplined, 
and  more  habituated  to  operations  in 
the  field.  But  in  an  army  so  com- 
posed as  was  that  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^ton  such  ar- 
rangements are  not  made  either  in  a 
moment,  or  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  is  a  feeling  alike  powerful  in 
the  feeblest  as  in  the  strongest  na- 
ture which  requires  great  delicacy  of 
management,  and  vrifl  not  brook  out- 
rage. Troops  do  not  love  to  be  com- 
manded except  by  officers  belonging 
to  their  own  nation ;  and  this,  which 
is  in  all  cases  a  difficult  j>oint  to  set- 
tle, became  peculiarly  so  in  the  pre- 
sent. For  there  was  no  wielding 
the  whole  to  any  good  purpose  un- 
less its  parts  were  Sstributea  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  referred  to 
al^ve;  and,  where  so  many  rival 
tempers  required  to  be  either  hu- 
moured or  controlled,  the  process  of 
controlling  them  did  not  go  on 
smoothly.  Finally,  the  Duke  had 
another  difficulty  to  contend  against, 
in  ^e  unfitness  of  a  portion  of  his 
force  for  any  service  more  arduous 
than  garrison  duty.  Even  of  the 
British  regiments  which  appeared  on 
his  weekly  states,  two  at  least  were 
veteran  battalions,  which  were  not, 
through  the  physical  infirmities  of 
the  men,  more  useful  in  the  field 
than  the  newly  raised  levies. 

The  allied  armies — the  one  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  other  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhine — ^were,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  on  the  de- 
fensive. It  was  their  business  to 
await  the  coming  up  of  other  large 
armies,  and  to  co-operate  with  them 
for  the  attainment  of  a  common  ob- 
ject. But  neither  their  defensive  po« 
sition  nor  a  due  regard  to  this  com- 
mon object  preclude  all  idea  or  plan 
of  attacK  upon  the  enemjr.  Napoleon 
might  have  so  placed  his  army  as  to 
render  an  attack  upon  it  not  only  ad- 
visable but  necessary.  In  this  case 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ought  to, 
and  probably  would,  have  taken  the 
initiative.  But  Napoleon  did  not 
in  1815  so  dispose  his  troops  as  to  in- 
vite to  an  attack.  He  took,  on  the 
contrary,  a  pontiou  where  ps.Qum- 


bers  and  designfi  could  be  concealed, 
and  his  movements  protected  and 
supported  by  the  formidable  for- 
tresses which  covered  him,. up  to  the 
instant  of  their  being  brought  to 
bear.  This  position  the  allies  could 
not  attack  for  reasons  already  as- 
signed. It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
for  them,  in  anj  sense  of  the  term, 
to  take  the  imtiative  in  offensive 
operations.  But  the  allies,  though 
prevented  from  striking  the  first 
blow  in  attack,  might  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  defensive  operations. 
Very  true ;  but  then  any  move- 
ment of  change  in  the  well-considered 
positions  already  taken  up  by  the 
allied  armies  must  have  been  dic- 
tated by  a  conviction  that  these  po- 
sitions were  faulty,  or  else  have 
rested  on  some  hypothesis  of  an  in- 
tended movement  of  attack  by  the 
enemy.  Now  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  positions  were 
faultv;  for  every  event  that  befell 
had  been  foreseen  and  calculated  on 
ere  the  determination  to  take  them 
up  was  come  to ;  and,  with  respect  to 
hypotheses  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that,  situated  as  Napoleon 
was,  the  chances  were  as  ten  to  one 
that  it  would  prove  unsound,  and 
that  any  changes  of  posi^on  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  arising  out  of,  or  de- 
pendent on  it,  would  occasion  what  is 
called  a  false  movement.  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Napoleon  as 
a  leader  of  troops  m  other  respects,  it 
is  very  certain  that  the  world  has 
never  produced  a  man  in  whose  pre- 
sence it  was  so  little  safe  to  make  a 
false  movement. 

The  initiative,  then,  rested  with 
the  enemy ;  while  the  demand  upon 
the  allied  generals  Was,  that  tney 
should  be  ready  to  move,  when  the 
proper  moment  came,  in  all  direc- 
tions; that  they  should  wait  till  it 
could  be  ascertamed  from  what  quar- 
ter the  blow  was  to  come ;  and  then 
assemble  their  armies  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  possible,  so  as  to  resist  the 
attack,  or  tnemselvcs  attack  the  enc- 
mv  with  the  largest  amount  of  force 
which  it  might  be  found  practicable 
to  bring  together. 

It  appears  not  to  have  entered  into 
the  plan  of  Captain  Sibome*s  work  to 
criticise,  or  even  to  remark  upon,  the 
positions  of  the  allied  armies  whUe 
waiting  for  the  developement  of  the 
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enemy 9  plans.  In  tbu  respect  he 
has  been  more  modest  than  hk 
Prassian  co-labourer ;  for  the  latter 
derotes  a  considerable  space  to  the 
sabject.  He  finds  fault  both  ynth 
Blucher  and  "wiih  Wellington^  but 
particularly  wiUi  the  latter,  and 
contends  that  matters  would  have 
been  better  managed  had  the  Duke» 
in  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  kept 
only  one  obiect  in  view,  namely,  to 
render  facile  and  immediate  the 
junction  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the 
fighting  a  great  battle  with  the 
French.  Now  it  is  very  easy  to 
criticise  the  particular  positions  of  an 
army  which  was  never,  as  in  the 
case  before  us^  the  object  of  actual 
attack.  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
determine  what  the  positions  of  the 
same  army  ought  to  have  been,  when 
in  its  defensive  operations  it  had 
great  political  objects  to  attend  to,  as 
well  those  of  a  purely  technical  or 
military  nature,  such  as  the  keeping 
open  its  communications  with  Eng- 
land, with  IloUand,  and  with  Ger- 
many. A  concentrated  line,  it  seems, 
ought  to  have  been  assumed ;  and,  to 
accomplish  this,  Brussels  and  Ghent 
were  both  to  be  exposed,  the  com- 
munications with  HoUand  and  Ger- 
many were  to  be  given  up,  while 
the  armies  united,  in  order  to  fight  a 
great  battle  with  the  enemy,  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  end  for 
which  defensive  operations  were  un- 
dertaken. This  IS  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns  with  a  vengeance ;  but, 
unhappily  for  the  critic,  his  argu- 
ment lies  open  to  rather  a  serious 
objection.  It  is  not  stated  by  him, 
nor  so  much  as  hinted  at,  where  each 
army  wag  to  he  posted,  nor  where 
they  were  to  umte,  nor  where  the 
decisive  battle  was  to  be  fought.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  obvious,  that  to  indi- 
cate these  things  was  to  the  historian 
a  task  beyond  his  means,  and  he  has 
acted  prudently  in  shrinking  from  it ; 
for  General  Clausewitz,  not  being 
wholly  ignorant  of  such  matters, 
could  hardly  avoid  perceiving,  while 
he  wrote,  that  after  the  allies  should 
have  abandoned  their  defensive  posi- 
tions in  the  Netherlands,  and  left  the 
enemy  free  to  occupy  with  his  light 
troops  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  after 
they  had  sacrificed  their  communi- 
cations with  England  and  Holland 
through  Antwerp,  and  with  England 
through  the  towns  on  the  Lys  and 


by  Ostend,  the^  would  not  have  been 
nearer  to  their  object  of  fighting  a 
dedsive  battle  than  they  were  befosc. 
While  occupying  the  positions  which 
their  chie&  hi^  actniially  assigned 
them,  they  maintained  and  ren- 
dered secure  the  great  advantages 
which  General  Cloosewitz  is  ready 
to  throw  behind  him :  for  the 
initiation  of  this  ffteat  battle  must 
still  have  been  witn  Napoleon.  lie 
could  deliver  it  when  and  where 
he  chose ;  or  he  might  avoid  it  alto- 
gether, by  remainiiw  quiet  with  bis 
main  army  within  we  French  fron- 
tier ;  while  hishussars  and  light  troops 
should  possess  themselves  of  Brussels 
and  of  Ghent,  and  cut  ofi^all  com- 
munication between  the  allied  army 
and  England  and  Holland,  and 
through  Holland  with  Germany. 

The  writer,  who  makes  thus  finee 
with  the  dispositions  of  a  general 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  regard  through- 
out as  a  rival  of  Prince  BlucSer, 
shews,  in  more  than  one  pasaaee  of 
his  work,  that  he  is  not  insensime  to 
the  value  of  the  j;ood  moral  im- 
pressions, both  political  and  mUitaiy, 
which  result  from  military  opera- 
tions happily  conducted.  He  is 
aware,  for  example,  that  it  was  an 
object  with  Buonaparte  to  create  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
England,  a  disapproval  of  the  war, 
and  to  shake  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  guided  at  that 
time  the  councils  of  the  Prince  Be- 
gent.  He  can  calculate  what  the 
moral  efiects  would  have  been  upon 
the  other  European  powers,  and  even 
upon  the  governments  which  they 
themselves  served,  had  the  troops, 
under  the  respective  commands  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  BLa- 
cher  sustained  a  check,  or  even  failed 
of  perfect  success.  But  he  cither  can- 
not or  will  not  see  what  the  moral 
effect  would  have  been  of  Uie 
fall  of  Brussels  and  Ghent;  of 
the  flight  of  the  Kmg  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  of  Louis  XVUL ;  and 
of  the  loss  of  its  communications 
with  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
^osmyn  by  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  without  a  shot  having 
been  fired,  or  any  other  effort  made 
to  hinder  the  occurrence  <^  such 
grave  calamities.  Now  we  beg  to 
assure  him  that  the  impression  made 
by  the  casualities  just  enumerated 
would  have  been  as  deep  and  disss- 
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trous  eveiy  ^ere,  and  especially  in 
England,  as  could  hare  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  allied  annies.  As  it 
was,  there  existed  in  England  a  party 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  renewal  of  the 
war;  and  the  slightest  appearance  of 
weakness  on  the  port  of  their  com- 
mander wonld  have  swelled  its  nnm- 
bers,  and  largely  increased  its  in- 
fluence. But  there  is  more  to  be 
considered  than  even  this.  Would 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  objects 
which  the  allies  had  in  view,  while 
maintainxnff  any  position  at  all  in  the 
Nethcr]an£,  hare  enabled  the  gene- 
rals of  the  armies  to  fight  to  better 
purpose  a  great  battle  with  the  ene- 
my? 

We  have  already  shewn  that,  let 
the  allies  go  whither  they  would, 
the  option  to  fight  or  not  to  fight 
must  have  rested  with  Napoleon.  He 
had  also  the  initiative  in  the  move- 
ments preparatory  to  the  great  battle, 
which  he  could  defer  or  hurry  for- 
ward at  his  pleasure.  All  the  ad- 
vantages, too,  which  he  might  be 
willing  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of 
a  battle  would  have  been,  by  the 
adoption  of  General  Clausewitz*8 
plan,  put  freely  into  his  hands; 
while  the  allied  genends,  after  sur- 
rendering every  object  to  keep  pos- 
session of  which  could  alone,  either 
in  a  political  or  a  military  point  of 
view,  justify  their  fighting  at  all, 
would  have  been  as  far  iVom  the  de- 
cisive struggle  as  ever.  Let  us  look 
a  little  further.  The  enemy,  having 
the  initiative,  would  have  moved 
across  the  communications  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army.  He 
would  then,  being  in  possession  of  the 
great  towns,  all  Uie  roads,  and  of  the 
entire  resources  of  the  Belmn  pro- 
vinces, have  had  to  decide  wnether  or 
not  it  was  worth  his  while  to  force 
the  two  allied  armies  to  retire  from  the 
IMeusc.  And,  supposing  that  he 
should  decide  in  the  afiirmative,  and 
prepare  for  a  battle  with  this  view, 
then  another  question  arises, — ^Would 
the  object  of  keeping  their  hold  upon 
the  Meuse  have  b^n  of  magnitude 
sufficient  to  induce  the  allies  to  fight  ? 
8nre!y  not.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, according  to  our  x^escnt  hypo- 
tliesis,  had  lost  all  for  which,  as  the 
commander  of  an  army,  he  ought  to 
contend ;  and  neither  his  position  nor 
that  of  Prince  Blucher  would  have 
been  improved  by  a  great  battle, 


even  supposhig  it  to  have  resulted  in 
a  great  victory;  for  a  snccessfol  bat- 
tle would  not  have  given  back  to  the 
armies  the  fadliti^  whidi  in  their 
original  positions  appertamed  to  them 
of  advancing  into  France,  in  co- 
operation with  the  other  allied  ar- 
mies, as  soon  as  they  should  have 
taken  their  places  on  the  great  the- 
atre of  war.  The  conununications 
with  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, would,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
restored,  and  so  far  the  Duke  might 
save  and  recover,  with  the  strong 
hand,  the  advantages  which  he  had 
voluntarily  relinquished;  but  what 
was  to  replace  the  whole  of  his  ma- 
gazines, not  secured  in  places  of 
strength ;  for  all  must  have  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  position 
which  a  Prussian  officer  and  a  Scotch 
lustorian  unite  to  assure  us  the 
British  general  ought  to  have  ef- 
fected in  order  to  fight  a  great  bat- 
tle? 

But  though  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
break  up  his  defensive  positions  with 
a  view  to  fight,  in  connexion  with 
the  Prussians,  a  great  battle,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  occupy 
those  positions  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  he  should  be  able,  at  any  mo- 
ment, after  securing  his  military 
communications  with  England,  and 
Holland,  and  Germany,  and  other- 
wise providing  for  the  objects  which 
were  committed  to  his  care  at  the 
congress  of  the  allied  ministers  in 
Vienna,  to  collect  and  bring  into  a 
line  of  battle  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  his  disposable  force.  And 
to  this  he  diligently  applied  himself. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  found  that,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  fortifications  by  which  the 
frontier  towns  used  to  be  protected,  a 
few  field-works  had  been  thrown  up, 
the  defensibility  of  which  was,  how- 
ever, increased  by  the  ancient  ditches 
and  means  of  inundation  that  were 
at  hand.  These  he  gave  orders 
to  have  strengthened  and  enlarged  ; 
while  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Ypres,  Ale- 
nin,  Courtrai,  Audenarde,  Tournai, 
Ath,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Namur, 
were  all  put  in  a  respectable  state  of 
defence.  His  orders  to  the  quarter- 
master-general, and  the  different  ge- 
nerals of  his  army,  issued  at  the  time, 
shew  that  he  took  an  enlarged  view 
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of  the  variouB  aspects  which  things 
might  he  expected  to  put  on,  and 
that  he  had  provided,  as  lar  as  human 
foresight  could,  against  every  case 
that  might  arise. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  take  a  hrief 
survey  of  the  plateau  on  which  the 
campaign  of  1815  was  to  open,  to 
point  out  the  means  of  attack  that 
were  offered  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
precautionary  arrangements  which 
the  allies  were  constrained  to  adopt. 
And  this  we  propose  to  do  in  our 
own  words,  without  adverting  either 
to  details  which  Captain  Sihorne  has 
well  brought  together,  or  noticing 
the  statements  of  General  Clausewitz, 
further  than  to  point  out  where  it  is 
that  events  have  sufficiently  rebutted 
his  theory. 

Several  highroads  lead  from  the 
northern  departments  of  France, 
through  the  great  fortresses  by  which 
they  are  covered,  into  the  Belgian 
provinces.  They  were  all  open  to  the 
enemy  in  1815,  and  all  required  to 
be  observed.  One  runs  from  Lisle 
to  Menin,  Courtrai,  and  Ghent; 
another  from  Lisle  to  Toumai  and 
Ghent,  or  to  Ath  and  Brussels ;  a 
third  leads  from  Conde  upon  Tour- 
nai,  Ath,  Enghien,  and  Brussels; 
a  fourth  from  Conde  and  Valen- 
ciennes upon  Mons  and  Brussels. 
Each  of  these  was  a  chaussee,  or  great 
paved  road,  upon  which  there  was  no 
obstacle  of  a  aefensive  nature,  except 
the  field-works  which  the  Dake  of 
Wellington  had  desired  to  be  con- 
structea.  The  relative  positions  of 
the  two  allied  armies,  by  which  these 
roads  were  covered  and  protected, 
are  very  accurately  given  by  Captain 
Siborne.  It  will  be  seen,  from  his 
narrative,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
General  Clausewitz,  that  the  distances 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  Prussian 
army  from  one  another  were  less  by 
exact  measurement  than  those  which 
divided  the  several  corps  of  the 
Anglo-Belgian  army,  ana  that  the 
assembling  of  the  whole  might  have 
been  accomplished  more  speedily  in 
tbe  former  than  in  the  latter  case. 
And  the  causes  of  this  are  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  objects  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  was 
required  to  protect  were  scattered 
over  a  much  larger  extent  of  country 
than  those  committed  to  the  care  of 
Prince  Blucher;  and,  in  the  next, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  held  by  the 


English,  touching  every  where  upon 
the  French  frontier,  and  trayersed  in 
all  directions  by  excellent  -  paved 
roads,  required  for  its  protection  a 
system  of  occupation  quite  different 
&om  that  adopted  on  tneir  own  side 
by  the  Prussians.  But  what  were  the 
practical  results?  Why  these:  that, 
m  spite  of  the  extension  of  the  allied 
army,  the  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion between  its  several  parts  were 
so  good,  that  the  orders  of  its  com- 
mander reached  them  all  within  six 
hours  of  his  having  issued  them; 
and  that,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  attack  of  the  Prussian  General 
Zieten's  corps  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th,  he  was  at 
Quatre-Bras  before  the  same  hour 
on  the  16th,  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
engage  and  keep  in  check  the  whole 
leu  of  the  French  army. 

The  Duke's  despatches  shew  clearly 
that,  for  some  days  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was 
aware  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
enemy's  forces  on  the  frontier,  and 
even  of  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at 
the  army.  lie  did  not,  nowever, 
consider  it  necessary  to  make  any 
movement  in  consequence,  or  to  issue 
any  orders  to  his  generals,  except  for 
the  assembling  of  their  respective 
commands  at  their  alarm-posts ;  for 
as  yet  the  enemy's  plans  were  not 
developed.  That  he  would  attack 
ere  long  might  be  a  natural  con- 
clusion, but  the  precise  line  of  his 
attack  was  still  in  his  own  keeping; 
and  to  have  acted  on  any  hypothesis 
concerning  that  line  would  have  been 
to  fall,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  into  the 
sel&ame  error  which  General  Clause- 
witz seems  to  desire  that  the  Dtike 
of  Wellington  had  committed  at  the 
sixth  hour.  The  Duke,  accordingly, 
sat  still,  though  in  an  attitude  of 
watchfulness,  and  in  full  preparation 
to  make  his  spring. 

The  first  account  which  the  Dnke 
received  that  the  fight  was  fairly 
begun  was  from  tne  Prince  of 
Oranee,  who  had  come  in  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th, 
from  the  outposts  of  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  dine  at  head-quarters. 
His  highness  reported  that  the  enemy 
had  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Thuin ; 
that  tliey  had  taken  possession  of 
Bincbe,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it; 
but  that  they  had  not  yet  touched 
the  positions  of  the  allied  army,  Qr 
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menaced  its  picquets.  While  the 
prinee  waa  sj^eaking,  General  MQf- 
ilixig,  the  atfuf-officer  employed  by 
Prince  Blnchei  at  the  Dake^  heacf- 
quarters,  entered,  and  confirmed  in 
every  particular  the  statements  which 
his  highness  had  just  made. 

There  are  two  drcumstances  wor- 
thy of  observation  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  First,  it  is  remarkable 
enough  tbat^  though  General  Zie- 
ten*8  corps  was  attacked  at  Thuin 
so  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  and  though  General 
Zieten  himself  retreated  with  part 
of  his  corps,  and  was  at  Charleroi  by 
ten  o'clocK  the  same  day,  no  report 
of  what  was  going  on  was  receivra  at 
Brussels  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afler^ 
noon,  Kext,  it  is  to  the  full  as  curious 
that  such  report  should  have  been 
first  communicated  by  a  general  of 
the  Anglo-Belgian  army,  who  ob- 
tained ms  information  by  chance,  and 
was  fortunate  in  its  accuracy.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  danger,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  soon  as  the  extent  of  the  enemy's 
movement  was  developed,  (reneral 
Zieten  would  have  sent  an  officer 
direct  to  Brussels,  as  well  as  to 
Blucher's  head-quarters;  and,  had 
this  been  done,  there  could  have  been 
nothing  to  prevent  the  English  army 
from  having  been  concentrated  at  least 
four  hours  earlier  than  the  concen- 
tration took  place.  But  this  was  not 
done ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  plan  of  oo-operation  which  had 
previously  been  arranged  between 
the  two  commanders-in-chief  could 
not  be  carried  fully  into  execution. 

The  Duke,  being  satisfied  of  the 
oorredbness  of  the  tidings  received, 
gave  immediate  orders  for  the  army 
to  move  to  its  left.  The  whole  were 
in  motion  the  same  evening,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  night ;  and,  though 
each  division  and  corps  marched  by 
itself,  all  escaped  molestation,  be- 
cause the  works  that  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  each  of 
the  great  roads  effectually  covered 
them. 

The  reserve  which  had  been  can- 
toned in  and  around  Brussels  assem- 
bled during  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
in  the  park«  and  marched,  before 
daylight  on  the  16th,  towards  Quatre- 
Bras.  Thither,  too,  the  entire  force 
composing  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
army,  wiui  aU  ibe  caTidry,  was  4i* 


rected  to  proceed;  and  there,  early 
in  the  day,  the  Duke  himself  made 
his  appearance  in  person.  He  found 
that  tnere  had  been  some  fie:hting, 
but  not  much,  between  Genem 
Ferponcher's  division  and  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  who,  however,  had 
obtained  no  important  advantages, 
and  appeared  now  disposed  to  rest 
rather  than  renew  the  struggle.  He, 
therefore,  after  reconnoitering  the 
position  of  the  troops  in  his  front, 
immediately  rode  off  towards  the 
Prussian  army,  which  was  then  dis- 
tinctly visible  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  along  the  heights  in  rear  of 
Ligny  and  St.  Amand. 

While  the  Duke  was  conversing 
with  Prince  Blucher,  the  sevenu 
corps  and  divisions  of  the  Anglo- 
Bel^an  army  were  marching  mto 

SMition .  The  reserve  reached  Quatre- 
ras  about  noon ;  it  was  followed  by 
the  first  division  of  infantry,  and  by 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  stubborn  valour 
of  the  corps  which  first  reached  their 

f  round  was  not  severely  tested.  The 
^rince  of  Orange's  corps  (Tarmee 
was  severely  handled,  and  Picton's 
gallant  5th  division  suffered  much, — 
tiie  raiments  having  been  repeatedly 
charg^  by  the  enemy's  superior  ca- 
valry, and  exposed  to  a  murderous 
cannonade.  Of  these  thines  a  better 
or  more  graphic  account  will  nowhere 
be  found  than  in  Captain  Sibome's 
pages.  But  we  have  taken  the  pains 
to  explain  that  there  was  no  useless 
delav  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  far  less  any  disposition 
to  hold  back  fVom  the  foil  execution 
of  the  plan  of  battle ;  because  Gene- 
ral Clausewitz,  with  as  little  gene- 
rosity as  candour,  more  than  insinu- 
ates the  reverse.  What  right  has  he 
to  assume  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton directed  his  reserve  to  halt  at 
the  point  where  they  quitted  the  fo- 
rest of  Soignies.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  that  any  such  or- 
der was  ever  issued  or  meditated. 
It  is  certain  that  the  troops  com- 
posing the  reserve  never  paused,  ex- 
cept to  draw  breath,  till  they  arrived 
on  the  field  of  Quatre-Bras ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  they  were 
there,  and  in  line,  not  only  four-and- 
twenty  hours  sooner  than  an  entire 
corps  of  Prussian  troops  under  Bu- 
low,  but  before  Zieten  himself,  who 
had  b^en  th^  fi^s^  officer  attiuek^ 
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on  the  morninff  of  the  15th,  took 
up  his  poBition  with  the  whole  of 
his  corps  in  the  line  of  the  sxmy 
which  was  assemhled  on  the  heights 
behind  Ligny,  and  had  its  left  at 
Sombref. 

There  is  another  charge  brought 
by  General  Clause  witz  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  repeated, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  by  Mr.  Alison, 
namely,  that  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  by  the  valleys  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse  took  his  grace  by 
surprise ;  that  he  was  not  prepared  for 
any  movement  of  the  sort,  and  never 
counted  upon  it.  This  is  true  only 
so  far  as  regards  the  Duke*s  disbelief 
that  Napoleon  would  make  choice  of 
these  valleys  as  the  line  of  his  ad- 
vance. The  enemy  themselves  had 
destroyed  the  roads  that  conducted 
through  these  ^^Ueys,  and  the  Duke, 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  still  better 
reasons,  considered  that  Napoleon 
would,  probably,  make  his  attack  on 
the  allied  armies  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  the  provinces  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine,  by  other  lines ;  for  there 
were  other  hues  open  to  him  which 
offered  far  greater  advantages  than 
these.  But,  that  he  was  not  unpre- 
pared to  resist  the  attack  when  made, 
the  facts  of  the  case  demonstrate. 
In  fact,  he  did,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  defeat  the  efforts  of  Marshal 
Ney  to  force  his  position  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  aided  though  they  were  by 
another  corpS'cCarmee  under  General 
Beille.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  General  Beille's  troops  were  the 
same  who,  on  the  15th,  at  daylight, 
had  fallen  upon  Greneral  Zietcn's 
corps,  and^  but  for  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  resistance  offered  to  Ney  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  would  have, 
in  all  probability,  destroyed  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Prussian 
army,  after-  a  severe  contest  of  some 
hours,  felt  itself  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  heights  behind  Ligny.  This 
they  did  in  good  order,  neglecting, 
however,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
to  commimicate  their  intention  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  bj  whom,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  position  of  Quatre- 
Bras  was  snooessfally  maintained,  and 
some  ground  gained  from  the  enemy. 

The  two  fields  of  battle  were  in 
sight  of  one  another,  and  the  firing 
was  distinctly  heard  on  both  sides. 
It  ceased,  however,  on  the  mde  of  the 
Prussians  at  last;  and,  though  the 


exact  result  of  their  battle  was  not 
known  at  the  allied  head*qiiarters. 
an  opinion  was  formed  there  that  it 
had  gone  against  them.  Indeed,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  several  of  the 
details  of  the  action  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Duke,  who,  considering, 
nevertheless,  that  his  own  position 
was  untouched,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued march  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  gave  him  an  increase  of 
strength  from  hour  to  hour,  never 
for  a  moment  distrusted  the  final 
issue  of  the  operations  then  in  pro- 
gress. He,  therefore,  continued  on 
his  ground,  nothing  disheartened  or 
alarmed. 

As  S(k)n  as  it  was  light  on  the 
mominff  of  the  17th,  Colonel  the 
Hon.  ^exander  Gordon,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  aides-de-camp, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
18th,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  two 
squadrons  of  hussars,  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  Prussians,  and 
to  ascertain  exactly  how  matters  had 
gone  with  them.  He  reached  the 
battle-field  unmolested,  found  that  it 
was  held  only  bv  the  dead,  drove  in 
the  enemVs  videttes  as  far  as  the 
villages  of  Lign  v  and  St.  Amand  on 
the  stream,  and  communicated  with 
General  Zieten  at  Sombref.  From 
this  officer  he  learned  that  the  Prus- 
sian army,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  was  in  full 
retreat  upon  Wavre,  where  a  second 
stand  would  be  made,  and  whence 
the  prince  would  be  readv  to  co- 
operate in  any  movement,  whether  of 
defence  or  attack,  on  which  the  Bri- 
tish general  might  judge  it  expedient 
to  enter. 

Colonel  Gordon,  having  returned, 
and  made  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  con£tion  of 
the  Prussian  army,  its  line  of  retreat, 
and  the  intentions  of  its  commander, 
hb  grace  felt  that  the  moment  was 
arrived  for  changing,  in  like  manner, 
his  field  of  action.  He  accordingly 
broke  up  from  his  position  of  Quatre- 
Bras  shortly  before  noon,  and,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy's  whole  army, 
directed  the  march  of  his  infantry 
towards  the  ground  in  front  of  Wa- 
terloo, The  march  of  the  columns 
was  performed  without  hurt  or  mo- 
lestation ;  ami  even  the  liffht  trooftfl 
at  the  outposts,  with  which  and  with 
the  cavalry  the  Duke  rcniainetl  to 
the  last  moment,  suffered  very  little 
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annoyanee,  ttod  flcamely  any  Ioib, 
when  following  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

The  movements  of  the  Prnssian 
army,  on  and  from  the  field  of  battle 
of  the  preceding  day,  were  distinctly 
seen  thronehoat  the  I7ih  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  saw  that 
no  pnrsnit  was  attempted,  that  no 
morement,  in  &ct,  was  made  in  the 
French  lines,  and  he  drew  from  the 
spectacle  his  own  inferences,  all  of 
which  Gronchy,  in  his  pamphlet, 
afterwards  published  in  the  United 
States,  folly  confirnut.  Is  it  not  sin- 
gular, that  neither  General  Clanse- 
witz  nor  Mr.  Alison  have  aeconnted 
for  this  strange  inaction  by  attri- 
buting any  portion  of  the  merit  of 
haying  occasioned  it  to  the  firm  atti- 
tude of  the  allied  army  at  Quatre- 
Bras  ?  They  equally  seek  for  causes 
of  Napole<Mi's  supineness  in  the  fa- 
tigue Bostained  by  the  French  troops, 
and  go  ao  far,  at  times,  as  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  pexsoual  character 
of  Napoleon  himself  was  changed; 
and  Captain  Sibome,  we  regret  to 
perceive,  has  entered,  partially,  at 
least,  into  their  views  of  the  ques- 
tion. But,  in  doing  this  we  believe 
that  he  has  erred.  Had  there  been 
no  British  force  at  Quatre-Bras,  or 
had  it  not  repelled  over  night  the 
endeavours  of  Ney  to  dislodge  it. 
Napoleon  would  have  found  the 
means,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  position  of  an  enemy's  army 
wnich  had  already  retired. 

It  was  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ere  the  French  began  to 
move,  and  then  were  observed  in  the 
Prussian  battle-field  masses  of  troops, 
one  of  which  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Namnr,  while  the  other 
took  the  way  to  Wavre.  A  third, 
the  largest  m  the  whole,  which  com- 
posed, moreover,  the  main  body  of 
the  cavalry,  moved  down  the  high- 
road from  Sombref  to  Quatre-Bras, 
so  as  to  threaten  the  left  of  those 
detachments  of  British  troops  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  still  kept 
upon  that  ground.  These  were  put 
in  motion  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced guard  touched  their  outposts, 
and,  falBng  into  their  proper  Ime  of 
movement,  jmned  the  mam  body  of 
the  army  in  front  of  Waterloo.  Here 
all  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  WeUington,  with  the 


exception  of  a  mall  corps  of  reserve 
which  he  kept  at  Hal,  on  the  road 
from  Brussels  to  Mons,  were  again 
assembled.  Every  corps,  both  those 
which  had  been  engaged  through- 
out in  Quatre-Bias,  and  others 
which  had  joined  them  on  the 
evening  of  the  I6th,  as  well  as  the 
eolumns  which  had  been  turned  off 
from  Nivelles  to  Waterloo,  and  the 
pioquets  and  supports  which  last 
came  in  from  the  abandoned  porition, 
were  in  front  of  Waterloo,  eadi  man 
in  his  appointed  place,  before  darkness 
entirely  closed  m  on  l^e  evening  of 
the  17th. 

Meanwhile  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  Prussian  troops  had  been 
conducted  with  great  order.  They 
appear  to  have  reached  the  position 
at  Wavre  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  of  the  allies  at  Waterloo ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that,  between 
them  and  the  English,  frequent  com- 
munications were  carried  on  during 
the  night  of  the  17th.  Hence,  then, 
it  appears  that,  after  the  affairs  of 
Li^y  and  Quatre-Bras,  the  two 
alhed  armies  were  collected,  each  on 
its  own  ground,  having  a  short,  and 
not  a  difficult  communication  between 
them ;  that  both  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  between  the  enemy 
and  Brussels;  and  that  all  their 
communications  with  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany,  and  that  all  the 
important  political  interests  com- 
mitted to  tnem,  were  safe.  What 
proof  have  we,  in  all  this,  either  that 
Napoleon  out-generalled  the  leaders 
of  the  allied  armies,  or  that  the  posi- 
tions of  defence  and  preparation,  taken 
up  and  maintained  by  these  leaders 
to  the  last,  were  faulty  ? 

We  have  heard  it  stated  Tand  we 
believe  the  fact),  not  only  tnat  the 
cavalry  of  Bulow's  corps  had  nene-* 
trated  through  the  domes  which  in- 
terposed between  the  two  allied 
armies,  but  that  they  were  seen  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  early  as 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
on  the  heights  in  firont  of  Ohain. 
This  is  a  remarkable  drcumstanee, 
yet  it  is  less  so  than  that  the  French 
should  have  fiuled  to  observe  the 
same  thing,  the  heights  of  Ohain 
being  to  tl^  full  as  visible  from  then: 
position  as  fVom  that  of  the  allies. 
Marshal  Grouchv,  however,  in  his 
defensive  pamphlet,  already  referred 
to  as  having  been  published  in  Ame* 
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riica,  distinctly  proves  as  much;  for 
he  quotes  there  a  letter  from  Mar- 
shal Soidt,  addressed  to  himself,  and 
dated  June  18,  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  in 
-which  this  expression  occurs,  *'  Nous 
aperceyons  la  cavalerie  Fmssienne.** 
The  cayalnr  alluded  to  here  was  the 
same  whicn  had  heen  seen  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  shortly  after 
daylight. 

We  have  now  brought  events  up 
to  the  hour  when  the  great  battle  of 
Waterloo  is  about  to  be  fought,  and 
our  readers  will  scarcely  expect  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  go  much 
farther.  One  whole  volume  of  Cap- 
tain Sibome*s  work  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  subject;  and,  whe- 
ther correct  in  all  its  details  or  other- 
wise, the  story  is  told  in  such  an 
excellent  spirit,  that  its  effect  would 
be  weakened  by  any  attempt  at 
abridgement  out  to  one  or  two 
points  incidental  to,  rather  than  in- 
terwoven with,  the  subject,  we  think 
it  right  to  advert,  chiefly  because 
it  is  our  anxious  wish  that  all 
feelings  of  unworthy  rivalry  between 
English  and  Prussians  in  reference  to 
that  great  day  Should  cease. 

We  have  never,  as  far  as  our  me- 
mory serves  us,  encountered  any 
British  officer  who,  having  witnessed 
the  operations  of  which  we  are  now 
speakmg,  was  not  proud  to  awiurd 
to  the  rrussians  all  the  credit  that 
is  their  due,  or  who  failed  to  thank 
them  in  his  heart  for  having  come 
up  to  complete  the  victory  which  our 
people  had  achieved,  but  were  by 
far  too  much  exhausted  rightly  to 
im|»rove.  We  wish  that  there  were 
similar  liberality  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussians.  Unfortimately, 
nowever,  it  is  not  so ;  indeed  their  his- 
torian, Clausewitz,  has  sought  every 
opportunity,  and  made  opportunities 
for  himself  when  legitimate  occa^ons 
were  wanting,  to  insinuate  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  alli^  by  'attri- 
buting to  them  the  fSedlures  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  to  his  own 
countrymen  the  triumphs  which  the 
English  and  the  allies  achieved.  Be 
it  so.  Truth  is  truth,  and  will 
prevail  in  the  lonff  run.  Mean- 
while, let  us  state  a  few  fiicts — ^which 
happen  to  be  familiar  to  us — leaving 
our  readers  to  draw  from  them  BU<m 
inferences  as  shall  to  themselves  ap- 
pear expedient. 

Though  the  cavalry  of  Bu1ow*b 


corps  were  seen  bv  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington  on  the  neights  at  Ohain 
so  early  as  the  first  dawn  of  da^,  it 
was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
18th  before  so  much  as  a  rumour 
reached  the  English  general  that 
any  part  of  the  Prussian  army  was 
approaching.  Even  then,  moreover, 
the  report  slated  no  more  than  that 
the  smoke  of  an  artilleir-fire  was 
seen,  a  great  way  beyond  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  army ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed at  the  moment,  though  cer- 
tainly not  known,  that  the  cannonade 
in  question  was  going  on  at  Planche- 
noit. 

At  what  precise  moment  the  Prus- 
sians came  fairly  into  action  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. This  much,  however,  seems 
to  be  certain,  that  before  ihey  fired 
a  musket  —  except,  perhaps,  at 
Planchenoit — the  French  had  de- 
livered their  last  attack  and  ftuled. 
That  the  enemy  might  have  rallied, 
and  gone  off  in  tolerable  order,  or 
possibly  held  their  ground  all  the 
night,  but  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
Prussians,  we  admit  to  be  possible. 
But  that  they  could  have  renewed 
the  struggle,  or  ultimately  prevailed 
in  it,  nobody  who  witness^,  the  com- 
plete baideversement  of  their  columns 
will  assert.  Indeed  the  Duke's  of- 
ficial despatch,  modest  and  laconic, 
as  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  his 
despatches  it  is,  seems  to  place  this 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy. In  this  document  he  does 
ample  justice  to  the  exertions  made 
by  Prince  Blucher,  and  to  the  gene- 
rals and  troops  imder  his  command, 
to  afford  effectual  aid  to  the  allies. 
He  enters,  it  is  true,  into  no  details ; 
he  merely  states  that  the  battle  was 
terminated  by  an  attack  which  he 
directed  to  be  made  upon  the  enemy's 
position,  in  which  attack  he  does  not 
mention  that  any  Prussian  troops 
took  part;  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  m  point  of  fiict  no  Prussian 
troops  were  present  in  that  part  of 
the  field.  But  he  is  not,  on  this 
account,  backward  to  acknowledge 
his  oblkations  to  these  same  Prus- 
sians. Let  us  ^uote  the  portkm  of 
the  despatch  just  refened  to,  as 
well  as  tne  generous  sentences  intro- 
duced lower  down,  whk^,  detract- 
ing in  no  respect  from  Oie  gloiy  of 
his  own  gallant  army,  were  read  at 
the  time,  and  ought  to  be  read  still, 
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with  gntitade  as  well  as  with  honest 
pride,  by  every  Pnissiaii  soldier. 
After  describing,  tersely  enough,  how 
the  French  came  on,  now  with  the 
infiuitry,  now  with  the  cavahy,  and 
anon  with  both  arms  combined,  his 
grace  proceeds: — 

"  These  attacks  wae  repeated  till 
about  seren  in  the  ereningy  when  the 
eaemy  made  a  desperate  effort  with 
cavaliry  and  infantry,  supported  by  the 
fire  of  artUlery,  to  force  our  leA  centre, 
near  the  farm  of  La  Haye.Saiote,  which, 
after  a  severe  contest,  was  defeated ;  and 
having  observed  that  their  troops  retired 
from  this  attack  in  great  confusion,  and 
that  the  march  of  General  Balow's 
corps,  br  Treschemont,  upon  Planch, 
enoit  and  La  Belle  Alliance,  had  begun 
to  take  effect,  and  as  I  could  perceive 
the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and  as  Maxahal 
Prince  Blucher  had  joined,  in  person, 
with  a  corps  of  his  army  to  the  left  of 
our  line,  by  Ohain,  I  determined  to  at» 
tack  the  enemy,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
attack  succeeded  in  every  point;  the 
enemy  was  forced  from  their  positions 
on  the  heights,  and  iled  in  the  utmost 
oonfosion,  leaving  behind  them,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  150  pieces  of,  cannon, 
which,  with  the  ammunition,  fell  into 
our  huids. 

"I  continued  the  pursuit  till  long 
aAer  dark,  and  then  discontinued  it,  only 
on  account  of  the  fiitigue  of  our  trooos, 
who  had  been  engaged  during  twelve 
hours,  and  because  1  found  myself  on 
the  same  road  with  Marshal  Blucher, 
who  assured  me  of  his  intention  to  fol- 
low the  enemy  throughout  the  nighL** 

This  is  gracefully  and  modestly 
said.  Yet  eveiy  one  conyersant 
with  the  fiictsof  ine  case  most  know 
that  a  great  deal  more  is  both  im- 
plied and  expressed  than  to  the  nn- 
mitiated  mav  be  apparent.  In  the 
first  plaoe,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
attack  on  La  Haye  Sainte  wasdearlv 
not  owing  to  any  impression  made 
nnon  their  flanks  by  Balow's  corps. 
Tneycame  cm  in  total  ^noranoethat 
voy  snch  corps  was  aovandng,  and 
were  rolled  up,  and  broken,  and  dis- 
persed, before  the  smoke  of  Balow's 
cannon  had  been  obseryed  by  them. 
In  the  next  place,  Balow's  distant 
cannonade  appears  to  have  attracted 
the  Doke's  attention  only  after  he 
saw  that  the  force  in  front  of  him 
was  disorganised,  and  that  there 
needed  bat  a  fierce  attack  to  destroy 


it  FrobaUy  the  assniaiioe  that  the 
Frassians  were  not  idle  had  no  ten- 
dency to  check  his  azdoor.  But 
none  of  his  followers  in  the  Pen- 
ninsala  at  least, — no  man  who  is 
aware  of  his  pecaliar  fiicolty  to  per- 
oeiyewhen  toe  enemy  is  beaten,  and 
his  quickness  in  taking  adyant^  of 
it,  will  doubt  that,  whether  the  ^nns- 
sians  had  been  there  or  not,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  would  haye  followed 
up  the  r^ulse  of  the  attack  on  La 
iuye  Saiitfe,  precisely,  as  he  did,  by 
the  adyanee  of  the  whole  line  of  in- 
ikntry,  sapported  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery. 

In  tne  third  place,  let  it  be  ob- 
seryed, that  whoi  this  adyanee  was 
made,  the  most  forward  of  the  Prus- 
sian corps  was  for  remoyed  from  the 
scene  of  actioo,  and  entangled  amidst 
the  defiles  tlMt  InUarDoee  between 
TresehemontandPlanenenoit.  As  to 
Blucher  himself;  he  was  still  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of (Miain,pressingfor- 
wa^  it  is  trae,  bat  neither  eootn- 
bu^Dg  nor  capable  of  oontribotiqg, 
at  leart,  directly,  to  the  enemy's  oycr- 
throw.  And  the  proof  is,  tnat  hav- 
ing rcpolsed  the  French  about  seyen, 
ai^  made  his  own  gnnd  attack  before 
ei^t,  the  Dnke  oontinned  the  pur- 
sait,single-handed,<igtoiyq/fertfgrt, 
a  full  hoar  at  the  least,  on  the  IC^th 
of  June,  and  then  onljr  ibond  hisiH 
self  on  the  same  road  vnth  the  Prus- 
sians. It  was  the  allies,  then,  who 
drove  the  diseomfited  French  back 
upon  the  Prussians ;  it  was  not  the 
Prussians,  who,  fsUin^  upon  the 
enemjr's  lig^t,  dooMed  it  ap,  and  so 
shook  his  whole  line  fHule  yet  it  was 
engaged  with  the  Eoi^ariu  Far  be 
it  Srwn  us  to  lessen  the  merit  that  is 
doe  to  the  braye  old  manbal  aad  hit 
noUe  anny:  they  did  their  best, 
which  was  more  tfiso  perhaps  would 
have  been  done  by  the  trooos  of  any 
other  coutinental  nation,  alUr  sacb 
rough  handling  as  they  had  sus- 
tained at  Ligny.  But  mtvi^g  these 
foets  before  us— and  focU  they  are^ 
we  must  be  permitted  to  (rfiserye, 
that  the  arsmnents  of  such  as  seek  to 
attribute  the  results  of  the  day  to 
Prussian  co-operation  must  take 
their  rise  either  from  lack  of  know- 
ledge, or  from  national  vanity,  or  from 
that  folse  liberality  which  is  ready  to 
sserifice  truth  to  the  appearance  of 
candour,  where  for  candour,  properly 
so  called,  there  is  no  loom* 
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But  are  we  not  leafloning  apinst 
the  declared  sentimentfl  of  we  Eog' 
lish  general  iumaelf  ?  Has  not  the 
Duke,  in  his  public  despatches,  attri- 
buted as  mucn  to  Prussian  co-opera- 
tion as  the  Frussiaiis  themselves 
claim  for  it?  We  think  not;  but 
the  reader  shdl  judge  for  hunself  :— 

"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  myowu 
feeliogs,  or  to  Marshal  Blacber  aod  the 
Prussian  army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the 
successful  result  of  this  arduous  day  to 
the  cordial  and  timely  assistance  I  re« 
ceived  from  them.  The  operation  of 
General  Bulow  upon  the  enemy's  flank 
was  a  most  decisive  one ;  and,  eren  if  I  had 
not  found  myself  in  a  situation  to  make 
the  attack  which  produced  the  final  re- 
sult, it  would  have  forced  the  enemy  to 
retire  if  his  attacks  should  have  failed, 
and  would  have  prevented  him  from 
taking  advantage  of  them,  if  they  should 
have  unfortonately  succeeded." 

Analyse  this  ^erous  compliment 
to  the  nation  with  which  the  writer 
was  acting,  and  to  what  does  it 
amount?  He  cannot,  in  justice  to 
his  own  feelings,  refrain  from  attri- 
buting the  successful  result  of  that 
arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and  timely 
assistance  which  Blucher  and  his 
army  rendered.  Had  the  latter  stood 
cdoof,  the  pursuit  of  the  broken 
enemy  must  have  terminated  at  dark, 
because  the  allied  troops  were  too 
much  exhausted  by  a  twelve  hours 
contest  to  continue  it  longer.  Na- 
poleon woidd  have  accordingly  been 
enabled  to  rally  his  fagitives,  to  re- 
unite himself  with  Grouchy,  and  to 
protract  the  war,  though  tlie  honour 
of  the  day  would  have  still  remained 
where  it  now  rests,  with  the  Eng- 
lish. The  advance  of  the  Prussians 
from  Ohain  gave  a  more  decisive  turn 
to  the  whole  affair.  They  arrived 
at  a  moment  the  most  opportune  to 
complete  the  work  of  Uie  enemy's 
destruction;  and  they  did  complete 
it  effectually.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Bulow*s  operation  on  the  enemy's 
flank  was  an  effectual  one.  Even  if 
the  Duke  bad  not  found  himself  in  a 
situation  to  make  the  attack  which 
produced  the  final  result,  it  would 
have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  had 
his  attacks  fiuled,  and  hindered  him 
firom  taking  advantage  of  than  had 
they  unfortunately  succeeded.  To 
be  sure  it  would ;  but  it  had  no  efiect 
whaterer  in  producing  ^Jhud  rtmdU 


That  was  brought  about  by  the  sitii* 
ation  in  which  the  Duke  found  him- 
self,'at  the  head  of  a  force  wfaicb, 
having  defeated  the  last  desperate 
effort  of  the  enemy,  was,  though  di- 
minished in  numbers,  in  as  perfect 
order,  and  as  full  of  confideaoe,  as 
when   the   battle   began.     English 
shot  and  English  sabres  and  bayonets 
broke  and  scattered   the   Imperial 
Guard ;  and  English  infantry,  and 
cavalry,  and  artillenr,  chased  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  field,  and  swept  them 
back  upon  the  Prussians,  wno  then 
cut  them  to  pieces.    It  is,  however, 
true — at  least  it  is  probable — that 
had  the  French  attack  succeeded,  the 
victors  would  have  been  unable,  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  the  Prussians 
in  their  flank,  to  follow  up  thdr  sucoeas 
with  vigour.  But  as  the  attadc  did  not 
succeed,  as  the  defeat  was  owing  ab- 
solutelv  to  the  valour  of  the  allies, 
it  would  be  as  profitless  as  difficult 
to  reason  about  events  which  never 
took  place. 

We  have  to  apolo^se  to  Captain 
Sibome  for  having  iaOed  to  make 
from  his  book  such  extracts  as  might 
place  his  manner  of  telling  this  great 
tale  before  our  readers;  but  a  limited 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  so  at 
any  length,  and  to  quote  a  few  broken 
sentences  would  be  to  act  unfairly 
by  him.  He  will  find  numerous 
readers  for  himself;  and  they  must 
all,  or  we  mistake  the  matter,  be 
satisfied  with  the  command  which  he 
exercises  over  the  English  language. 
His  plans  and  charts  too  are  excel- 
lent ;  they  are  eveir  way  worthy  of 
the  modeUist  of  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
But  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  pen 
without  drawing  both  his  attention, 
and  diat  of  the  public,  to  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not,  as  fiir  as  wc 
know,  received  as  yet  in  any  quarter 
the  attention  whicn  it  deserves.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  Duke  of  Welhng- 
ton's  letters,  which  Colonel  Gur- 
wood  has  published,  that  his  grace, 
if  he  did  not  expect  that  the  enemy 
would  attack  by  other  lines  than  that 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Sambrc  and 
Meuse,  was  convinced  that  thev  oug^t 
to  have  done  so.  Up  to  tne  last 
moment  this  conviction  was  so  strong, 
that  even  when  his  position  was 
menaced  in  front,  he  continued  to 
suspect  that  Napoleon  would  try  to 
turn  it  by  a  march  upon  Hal.  His 
tetter  to  the  Due  de  Itoriy  dated  from 
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Waterloo,  at  half-port  three  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  proves  this; 
and  the  fact  is  confirmed  hy  the  re- 
peated orders  that  he  issued  to  his 
patrols  and  detached  corps,  to  ob- 
serre  carefully  any  movement  which 
the  enemy  might  make  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  Niveflcs.  Now  the  Duke 
ma^  be  correct  in  the  opinion  which 
he  is  said  still  to  entertain,  that  Na- 
poleon would  have  acted  better  for 
himself  had  he  moved  to  his  left, 
from  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and, 
gaining  the  highroad  from  Mons  to 
Brussels,  turned  by  Hal,  the  right 
of  the  allied  position ;  or  Napoleon 
may  be  right,  who  never  ceased,  we 


believe,  to  contend,  that  his  battle  at 
Waterloo  was  wise  in  its  plan,  though 
imfortunate  in  its  issue.  Bnt  the 
work  already  referr^  to,  the  im- 
mortal Despatches,  shew,  that  for 
either  event  the  Duke  was  prepared. 
We  now  take  our  leave  cd"  Captain 
Sibome  and  his  excellent  work,  thank- 
ing him,  not  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  we  have  derived  from 
his  performance,  but  for  the  oppor- 
tumty  with  which  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  English  historyr  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  supphes  us  of 
refuting  some  of  the  errors  regarding 
it  into  which  other  historians  had 
fallen. 


S£CU£TS  OF  T1I£  LECTURE- ROOM. 


A  8UBGE0N  8  STOBT. 


"  Off  with  his  head ! '' — Shakspeare. 


It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  a 
young  surgeon,  whom  we  shall  call 
liidgway,  although  his  real  name  is 
well  known  to  us,  occupied  a  small, 
antiquated  house  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
nearly  facing  the  gloomy  gaol  of 
Newgate.  Sir.  Kidgway  was  ar- 
dent^ devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
enjoyed  a  moderate  practice,  which 
he  trusted  every  year,  by  dint  of 
study  and  application,  to  increase. 
Amongst  his  patients  he  numbered 
the  &mily  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  had  seen  the  junior 
branches  safely  through  measles, 
small-pox  (then  a  most  dreaded  and 
ofttimesfataldisesfle),  hooping-cough, 
and  all  ^  the  ills  that  yamng  flesh  is 
heir  to." 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  holding 
the  post  of  medical  adviser  to  the 
Governor  of  the  establishment,  he 
should  also  be  consulted  by  the  in- 
ferior officers.  The  Jack  Ketch  of 
the  period,  though  acknowledged  to 
be  as  expert  an  executioner  as  ever 
nlaeed  noose  on  neck,  and  who  per- 
formed his  revolting  duties  with  an 
air  of  unconcern  which  some  might 
think  augured  total  absence  of  feeling, 
was  an  afiectionate  husband  to  an 
invalid  wife.  This  woman  was  a 
favourite  patient  of  our  doctor's,  who 
seldom  visited  the  humble  room,  oc« 
cupied  b^  tho  hangman  and  his 
spouse,  without  some  additioiud  i:ea« 


son  for  admiring  the  watchfulness 
and  tender  attention  of  the  husband, 
and  the  calm  resignation  of  the  suf- 
ferer. It  was  during  one  of  his  pro- 
fessional visits  that  the  funciionary 
observed, — 

*^  Your  windows,  sir,  are  a  Httle 
too  far  down  the  Bailey  to  see  our 
doings  next  Mondav.  For  a  won- 
der, I  shall  only  have  one  man- 
nyfactor  to  deal  with  that  morning ; 
and,  although  he*s  about  as  hardened 
a  sinner  as  ever  heard  St.  Sepulchre's 
toll  his  knell,  'tis  quite  a  pity  to 
hang  him,  he  is  such  a  perfect  moral 
of  a  man.  I  never  saw  such  legs  and 
arms  in  my  life ;  not  that  he  is  taller 
than  common,  but  what  you  gentle- 
men as  deals  in  'otomies  calls  the 
muscles  are  so  purdigious  fine;  and 
to  think  that  this  here  bit  of  innoceuti 
cord  "  (and  he  opened  the  drawer  of 
the  only  table  in  the  room,  and  held 
up  a  thin  rope  with  a  peculiar  nm- 
ning  knot  at  one  end)  ^*  should  stop 
his  wizen,  and  he  so  full  of  life  and 
strength.  If  you  like  to  see  the  man, 
I  can  take  you  over  to-night,  or 
maybe  you'll  see  him  in  the  chapel 
to-morrow.  We  shall  have  a  full 
congregation  to  the  condemned  ser- 
mint,  I  warrant." 

Bidgway  took  his  leave,  bidding 
the  invalid  to  persevere  in  his  pre- 
scriptions, and,  on  his  way  to  the 
door,  inquired  if  five  guineas  would 
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insure  him  the  body  of  the  well^ 
proportioned  convict.  Without  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  Ketch,  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded. 

The  confused  hum  of  hundreds  of 
voices,  assembling  near  the  gaol,  dis- 
turbed, at  an  earlv  hour,  the  Bur^on*s 
slumbers;  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  idea  that  broken  rest  would 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  subject  as  he  was 
led  to  expect  would  speedily  afford 
him  certain  opportunity  of  gaining 
fi«sh  knowledge  in  his  darling  pro- 
fession. As  the  morning  advanced, 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  became  eveiy 
moment  more  audible.  The  loud 
laugh,  the  ribald  jest,  the  oaths  and 
imprecations  that  fell  on  his  ear, 
made  him  shudder  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature.  Now  and  then  the 
shrill  cry  of  some  poor  infant,  whose 
mother  was  trying  to  force  a  passa^ 
towards  the  scanold  through  the 
dense  crowd,  would  rise  above  the 
Babel  of  sounds,  and  tempt  him  to 
speculate  if  such  females  could  pos- 
sibly belong  to  the  same  class  of 
humanity  as  even  the  hangman's 
wife. 

The  rain,  which  had  descended 
heavily  before  the  appointed  hour 
for  the  execution,  increased  to  an 
absolute  delude  soon  after  the  drop 
had  fallen,  nastily  dispersing  the 
multitude:  by  nine  o'clock  scarcely 
a  human  being  could  be  seen  from 
one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other. 

Bidgway,  with  some  little  draw- 
back upon  his  usual  appetite,  was 
about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast,  when 
a  man,  carrying  a  coarse  wicker- 
basket  on  his  shoulders,  entered  the 
shop,  saying,— 

**  Somethmg  from  over  the  way .  Til 
call  for  the  btuket  to-ni^ht.  Shall  I 
leave  it  here,  or  take  it  inside  ?" 

The  surgeon,  although  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  load,  could  hardly 
persuade  himself  that  a  human  form 
could  be  stowed  away  in  so  limited  a 
compass,  assisted  the  porter  to  re- 
move his  burden  to  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  appropriated  for 
especial  purposes.  This  was  no  sooner 
done  than  the  man,  without  waiting 
for  any  recompense,  hastily  disap- 
peared, leaving  llidgway  to  place 
the  contents  of  the  pannier  upon  the 
table.  With  some  exertion  this  was 
accomplished,  and  never  had  finer 
form  or  more  exquisitely  perfect  pro- 


portions met  the  anatomist's  paze. 
The  face  was  remarkably  tranquil^  the 
eyelids  closed,  as  though  the  wretched 
heing  had  died  the  death  of  nature, 
the  discoloration  of  the  neck  and 
throat  very  slight,  the  extremities 
were  not  yet  cold,  nor  the  limbs 
rigid. 

Whilst  manipulating  the  beauti- 
fully developed  muscles  of  the  chest, 
Kidgway  fancied  that  he  perceived  a 
slight  heaving  in  that  region.  He 
pressed  upon  the  junction  of  the 
ribs,  and,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
discovered  that  the  body  still  breadied. 
Cases  of  "  suspended  animation*'  had 
long  been  favourite  studies  with  the 
surgeon.  Hardly  conscious  of  what 
he  was  doing,  suffering  his  devotion 
to  science  to  overcome  his  discretion, 
he  applied  the  lancet;  blood  trickled 
slowly  at  first,  but  soon  a  copious 
flow  of  the  purple  stream  of  life  pro- 
duced the  intended  effect.  The  heart 
beat  regularly,  and  the  breathing 
became  distinctly  audible ;  he  raised 
the  head  of  his  subject,  and  sufibred 
it  to  repose  upon  his  shoulder,  watch- 
ing with  an  indescribable  intensity 
of  feeling  the  result  of  his  treatment 

The  resuscitated  felon  stared  wildly 
round,  and  made  an  effort  to  speak, 
but  his  lips  and  tongue  were  so 
parched  that  he  failed  to  give  forth 
sound.  liidgway  hastily  procured 
a  draught  of  water,  which  ne  adminis- 
tered sparingly,  and  the  poor  wretch 
at  length  found  utterance. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  do  I  dream, 
or  have  I  dreamt?  No,  no,  it  is 
impossible;  a  rope  toas  put  round 
my  neck,  my  arms  were  tightly 
bound,  a  cap  drawn  over  myeyes, 
the  flooring  fell,  I  was  hung,  "where 
am  I  now  r'  Then  gazing  upon  the 
various  preparations,  skulls,  and 
bones,  placea  upon  the  shelves,  he 
continued,  ^'Does  the  law  allow  a 
living  creature  to  be  cut  and  hacked 
to  death  ?  This  is  my  blood,  and 
you  have  spilt  it.  /  never  shed 
blood ;  robber  as  I  have  been,  I  am 
not  a  murderer.  Put  me  at  once 
out  of  my  misery,  don't  destroy  me 
piecemeal.  The  judge  said  nothing 
of  torture." 

"Nor  shall  you  suffer  it,"  inter- 
posed the  surgeon,  "be  calm  and 
listen  to  me.  If  you  attempt  violence 
or  make  the  least  outcry,  I  must,  in 
mv  own  defence,  deprive  you  of  the 
lite  I  have  so  strangely  saved," 
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^*  Saved,  saved !  Then  I  am  not 
deceived.  I  was  executed,  and  they 
can*t  hang  me  a  second  time  for  the 
same  offence.  Hal  ha!  ha!"  and 
a  peal  of  horrid  laughter  echoed 
through  the  dissecting-room. 

**For  pity's  sake,  he  composed; 
remain  perfectly  still  -whilst  I 
fetch  a  draught  that  will  calm  you.'' 

**  Stay -where  you  are,"  he  hoarsely 
roared,  *^  you're  going  to  call  the  offi- 
cers to  take  me  back  to  Newgate; 
you  shall  not  go !"  and  he  made  an 
efibrt  to  leap  upon  his  feet,  but  fell 
back  overpowered  with  the  exertion. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  Bidgway 
compounded  a  cordial,  with  which  he 
B^eedily  returned,  and  tendered  it  to 
his  strangely  acquired  patient. 

Certain  cravings  reminded  the  sur- 
geon that  he  had  not  yet  breakfasted ; 
hut  previous  to  satisfying  his  appe- 
tite he  brought  from  the  store-room 
two  or  three  spare  blankets,  in  which 
he  enveloped  ms  denuded  charge,  and, 
with  a  strict  caution  to  preserve  si- 
lence and  endeavour  to  procure  some 
sleep,  he  securely  fastened  the  door 
and  re-entered  ms  parlour. 

Once  more  alone,  and  left  to  his 
reflections,  he  became  aware  of  the 
frightful  dilonma  in  which  he  had 
become  so  unconsciously  involved; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him- 
self that  the  evil  was  not  without  a 
remedy,  a  day's  food,  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  an  open  door  at  midnight,  would 
relieve  him  from  all  anxiety  and  an- 
noyance on  the  subject.  He  con- 
soled himself  with  the  certainty  that 
he  had  not  intentionally  frustrated 
the  ends  of  justice  in  giving  new  ex- 
istence to  a  wretch  oi  whom  society 
were  wdl  pleased  to  be  rid.  His  Evil 
Genius  whispered  him  to  take  the 
life  he  had  restored,  but  such  thoughts 
were  speedilv  banished  in  the  hoi)e 
that  the  unfortunate  man,  thus  mi- 
raculously restored,  might  in  after 
daysatone  for  his  misde^. 

Whilst  cogitating  on  his  strange 
predicament,  he  heard  a  fellow  in  the 
street  bawling  forth,  in  a  voice  aptly 
said  to  be  composed  of  **  gin  and  fog, 
^The  last  dying  speech,  confession, 
and  behaviour,  of  Harry  Spalding, 
the  notorious  housebreaker,  who  was 
executed  this  morning,"  &c 

In  order  to  preserve  the  precise 
date  of  so  memorable  an  event,  Ridg- 
way  puzchased  one  of  these  enUhejiHc 
documents. 
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'  To  avoid  leaving  home  with  so 
strange  an  inmate  under  his  roof,  he 
also  availed  himself  of  a  passing  Jew, 
to  purchase  a  suit  of  humble  but  de- 
cent appiirel.  Moses,  'tis  true,  had 
not  in  his  has  all  the  articles  re- 
quired, but,  as  he  perceived  that  his 
customer  was  not  much  versed  in  the 
value  of  second-hand  garments,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  the  price  demanded, 
the  accommodatmg  Imaelite  hastened 
to  that  notorious  magazine  FieldLane, 
and  quickly  supplied  all  deficiencies. 

An  old  woman,  who  united  in  her 
person  the  duties  of  cook  and  house- 
maid, was  the  only  domestic  in  our 
doctor's  establishment ;  a  porter,  be- 
longing to  a  neighbouring  wagon- 
office,  being  employed  to  take  down 
and  put  up  the  shutters,  leaving 
Molly  to  dust  and  to  sweep  out  the 
shop. 

Under  the  pretext  of  expecting  a 
customer  to  lunch,  Bidgway  desired 
Molly  to  procure  some  cooked  meat, 
vq^tables,  and  bread.  Chronicles 
affirm  that  since  the  Old  Bailey  was 
first  built  it  has  never  been  without 
a  house  devoted  to  the  sale  of  boiled 
beef,  and  from  the  then  existing  con- 
venient establishment  the  required 
supply  was  procured.  As  Molly 
never  ventured  near  the  detached 
building  devoted  to  her  master's  ana- 
tomical researches,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  Bidgway  to  pass  to  and 
fro  without  observation.  A  sub- 
stantial meal  was  accordingly  soon 
placed  before  Spalding,  who  hailed 
its  appearance  vrith  evident  delight, 
and  at  his  own  request  was  left  to  its 
enjoyment  alone. 

Evening  arrived,  and  Bidgway  re«- 
visited  his  unwelcome  guest,  taking 
with  him  the  clothes  he  had  pur- 
chased. 

"These,"  said  he,  "will  answer 
for  the  present;  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  earn  the  price  of  others.  I 
will  supply  you  with  as  much  money 
as  I  can  spare  for  your  immediate 
wants,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  will  bid 
you  good-by !" 

"  What,  turn  me  out,  master  ?  No^ 
no;  two  words  to  that  bargain. 
Since  you  choose  to  bring  me  to  life 
again,  you  must  keep  me  while  I  do 
live.  I'm  not  going  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  retaken,  I  can  tell  you; 
why,  if  X  was,  we  should  both  swing 
together,  for  they'd  hang  you  for 
cheating  the  gallows,     nere  I  am, 
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and  here  I  mtisi  stop.  I  don*t  mean 
in  this  {dace;  the  ver|^  eight  of  the 
thinffs  m  those  glass  jars,  and  the 
deatn's  head  and  cross- hones,  makes 
me  quite  quahnish.  You  must  let 
me  have  a  ganret  to  myself  and  sup* 
ply  me  with  victuals  and  drink  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then,  perhaps,  I 
may  make  up  my  mind  to  hudge; 
hut  to  go  away  now  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  bath  our  sakes." 

In  yain  Ridgway  pointed  out  the 
impossihility  of  ms  affording  pro- 
longed shelter,  Spalding  continued 
resolute;  and,  after  exhausting  eyery 
persuasion  and  argument  he  oould 
call  to  his  aid,  the  suigeon,  at  length, 
unwillingly  oonsentea  to  allow  his 
intruder  the  occupation  of  a  small 
closet  off  his  own  bed-room  for  a 
brief  peiiod,  inwardly  praying  that 
it  mi^t  be  of  the  shortest  possible 
duration. 

Midnight  came,  and  Eidgway,  with 
a  heayy  heart  and  unwilling  steps, 
led  the  way  to  his  sleeping  room, 
closely  followed  by  the  ruffian  whom 
Fate  had  so  untowardly  condemned 
him  to  shelter.  Before  he  ventured 
to  bed,  he  dragged  a  chest  of  drawers 
in  front  of  the  closet-door,  and  care* 
fully  deposited  many  articles  of  value, 
scattered  about  the  room,  in  a  stout 
box  with  a  secure  lock.  Fire-arms 
he  did  not  possess,  but,  as  a  last  re- 
source, he  placed  an  amputating  knife 
beneath  his  pillow.  It  will  he  rea- 
dily imagined  that  the  propinquity 
of  such  a  neighbour  was  httle  induce- 
ment to  repose.  Spalding  was  soon 
asleep,  but  his  slumbers  were  fitfhl, 
and  he  babbled  in  his  dreams,  fie 
was  heard  to  exclaim, — 

"  What!  next  Monday  morning  f 
The  time  is  very  short.— What  a 
crowd  I — ^Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  I 
— ^Give  me  plenty  of  rope!"  and 
similar  expressions,  proving  that  his 
thoughts  were  still  occupied  with  his 
recent  (intended)  fate. 

The  following  day  lUdgway  found 
it  necessary  to  exert  his  utmost  in- 
genuity to  supply  his  captive  without 
awaking  the  suspicions  of  did  MoUy. 
Fortunately,  she  nightly  retired  to 
her  attic  at  an  early  hour,  and,  as 
soon  as  this  anived,  Spalding  had 
the  privilege  of  descending  to  the 
parlour,  where  his  supper  was  pro« 
vided,  having  first  been  smuggled 
into  the  house  by  its  p^lezed  mas- 
ter. 


The  week  expired,  but  the  house- 
breaker indicated  no  symptoms  of 
takipg  his  departure;  the  sui^eeon 
reminded  him  of  his  promise,  to  miich 
the  fellow  made  answer, — 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  so  soon  tired 
of  my  company,  master ;  you'll  like 
me  better  upon  further  aocj^uaintaooe, 
tor  I've  made  up  my  nund  not  to 
shew  myself  for  another  month  to 
come,  at  least.  You  know  I  obey 
orders,  never  think  of  leaving  my 
closet  all  day,  though  I  could  open 
the  lock  of  it  with  my  little  finger : 
and,  though  you  say  I  do  talk  in  my 
sleep  a  bit,  I  don  t  thmk  X  snores, 
so  you've  nothing  to  complain  of." 

To  reason  with  one  so  self-willed 
was  useless.  Spalding  never  failed 
to  impress  upon  lUd^ay  the  posi- 
tive pimishment  that  would  awah 
him  for  illegally  secreting  a  man 
whose  life  had  be^  declared  forfeit 
to  the  laws. 

Months  rolled  by,  and  still  the 
unhappy  Ridgway,  uke  Sinbad,  was 
condemned  to  h&LC  the  presence  of 
one  he  would  gladly  have  been  rid  of. 
One  evening,  m  Spalding's  presenccr 
the  surgeon,  looking  over  some  papers 
in  his  writing-desk,  stumbled  upon 
the  ^'Dyine  speech"  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  this  prompted  him  to 
inquire  if  the  account  tnerein  given 
was  founded  on  fact.  The  man 
almost  snatched  it  from  Bid^a^*s 
hand,  and  read  it  through  with  m- 
tense  eagerness. 

*^  Lies  I — all  lies,  from  beginning  to 
end.  They  say  here  that  I  came  of 
disreputable  parents,  now  the  truth 
is  my  &ther  was  too  rood;  if  he 
had  n  t  been  so  strict  with  me,  I  mi^ht 
not  have  taken  to  my  y/ray  of  life. 
Oh,  how  I  used  to  dread  a  Sun- 
day 1  If  he  saw  a  speck  upon 
my  clothes,  shoes,  c^  hat,  I  got  a 
sound  cufiGuM;  for  not  being  properly 
dressed  for  church ;  tiien,  if  I  oomd  n  t 
repeat  the  collect  <^  the  day  and  the 
parson's  text,  not  a  morsel  of  dinner 
did  I  get;  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  water  was  thought  quite  good 
enough  for  *a  sinfm  heathen,'  as  he 
used  to  call  me.  This  taught  me  to 
hate  the  very  sight  of  a  xdace  of 
worships  and,  when  the  old  man  died, 
I  took  an  oath  never  to  go  inside  of 
one  again.  My  Sundays  were  spent 
with  yoong  men  of  my  own  age,  and, 
as  I  had  more  money  than  most  of 
them,  I  was  sure  to  he  the  flrst  fi»r  a 
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ffameofpiteh«akd-toM;  tbiB,iiitiiiia, 
led  to  dondnoei,  And  then  to  eardB, 
and,  though  my  old  mother  cried 
ready  to  break  her  heart  at  the  sight 
of  *era  on  a  Sabbath-day,  I  ca^ 
more  for  the  money  I  snonld  idn 
than  her  tears.  Lttck  turned  at  last, 
and,  what  with  paying  public^house 
flcores  and  the  enaps  Uiat  fleeced  me, 
I  hadn't  a  penny  left.  About  iMs 
time  I  got  acquainted  with  a  Ixm- 
doner,  who  had  been  lodging  in  our 
village  for  some  weeks,  and  ne  took 
vnch  a  hold  of  me  I  was  never  out  of 
his  company,  and  he  persuaded  me 
to  see  how  much  money  mother  had  in 
the  house.  I  knew  the  poor  old  soul 
used  to  make  the  tea-caddy  her  strong- 
box, and  always  kept  it  locked ;  how- 
ever, younff  Fowler  shewed  me  a 
common  nau  crooked  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  told  me  to  try  that. 
Yes,  doctor,  the  first  person  I  ever 
robbed  was  my  own  wiuowed  mother. 
Finding  how  easy  it  was  to  open  a 
lock,  1  tried  the  till  of  the  public- 
house,  and  got  back  the  money  I  had 
spent  there.  But  somehow  people 
seemed  to  stare  at  Fowler  and  me, 
and  when  we  spoke  to  them  would 
walk  off  without  giving  a  reply ;  so 
we  left  the  place,  made  our  way  up 
to  London,  and  lodged  together  in 
Kent  Street  in  the  Borough.  He 
was  a  clever  fellow,  and  taught  me 
the  trade  I  followed,  and  the  end  of 
it  was  the  top  Hues  of  this  lying  bit 
of  paper.  But,  after  all,  there^s  a 
deal  of  pleasure  in  getting  the  better 
of  locks,  bolts,  and  staples;  ajtfnmv 
is  the  cleverest  tool  ever  myented,  and, 
though  'tis  now  near  two  years-^how 
time  flies,  doctor! — since  I  amused 
myself  ynth  a  little  diversion  after 
my  own  heart,  I  somehow  long  to 
tiy  my  hand  again." 

Ridgway  shuddered  at  this  un- 
blushing avowal,  and  more  than  ever 
repented  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
reviving  so  hardened  and  heartless  a 
wretch. 

Our  surgeon,  at  this  period,  pur- 
chased a  practice  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  removal,  trustmg  that  in 
60  doing  he  should  shake  on  the  In- 
cubus that  had  for  bo  Ions  a  time  op- 
pressed him.  Old  Molly,  under- 
standing that  the  new  abode  was 
large,  and  in  a  fashionable  nei^- 
bourhood,  declared  her  intention  of 
ending  her  days  in  the  City)  and  re- 


qncited  her  master  to  provide  himself 
with  a  new  servant.  This  arrange- 
ment was  most  unfoitunate ;  ft)r  no 
sooner  did  Spalding  learn  ttom  his 
protector  that  he  should  take  possess- 
ion of  his  new  dwelling,  wnh  new 
faces  about  him,  than  the  provoUng 
intruder  observed, — 

*^  Not  aU  new,  master ;  I  mean  to 
go  with  you  \  TU  see  you  settled  in 
a  different  ouarter  of  tne  town  from 
this  /*  and  he  gave  a  knowing  wink 
to  express  his  meaning  the  more 
strongly ;  **  and  then  I  shall  tiiink  of 
taking  myself  off.** 

Sincerely  trusting  that  such  was 
Spidding*s  serious  intention,  and 
anxious  to  quit  his  pl^esent  domicile 
without  any  untoward  discovery  by 
the  authorities  of  the  prison,  Kidg- 
way  consented ;  and,  under  cover  of 
the  idght,  the  housebreaker  was  con- 
veyed to  the  neighbourhood  of  •«— 
8miaTe» 

To  aocount  to  the  other  servants 
for  his  never  leaving  the  house, 
"  Thomas,**  as  Spalmng  was  now 
called,  gave  them  to  undentand  that 
his  was  ^peculiar  case, — a  disease  in 
the  joints,  which  the  doctor  had  un- 
dertaken to  cure.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  sulky,  unsociable  fellow,  as  he 
passed  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
day  in  his  own  garret,  avoiding  the 
sight  of  all  strangers. 

Our   surgeon*s   widely   extended 

Eractioe  took  him  so  constantly  from 
ome,  that  he  rarely  encountered 
hit  unwelcome  inmate;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  three  years  rolled  by,  and  the 
supposed  "Thomas**  was  still  an  in- 
patient. 

Eidgway,  late  in  the  evening,  was 
seated  by  his  fire -side,  pleasantly 
thinking  on  the  rapid  advance  he 
had  mt^e  on  the  road  to  fortune, 
since  he  quitted  the  Old  Bailey, 
when  Thomas  hobbled  into  the 
room.  The  sight  of  this  man  brought 
back  a  thousand  associations,  strongly 
contrasting  with  those  in  which  he 
had  so  lately  indulged. 

"Well,  master,  said  Spalding, 
"  ^  'tis  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 
ing.* Pm  come  to  wish  you  good- 
by  at  last  You*ve  been  a  kind 
gentleman  to  me,  and  I  ^all  never 
forget  you,  and  I  dare  say  you*ll  ne- 
yer  forget  me.  All  I  want  is  a  few 
shUmigs,  to  take  me  into  the  country, 
where  I  shidl  try  to  get  work ;  and, 
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if  nobody  will  employ  me,  'twill  be 
their  famts,  and  not  mine^  if  I  now 
and  then  do  a  little  business  in  my 
old  liner 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  earnestly  eja- 
culated Ridgway,  ^that,  after  five 
years  of  seclusion  and  good  behaviour, 
you  should  fall  back  upon  a  course 
that  must  end  in  your  destruction ! 
This  will  at  least  support  you  for 
some  time ;"  and  he  gave  him  a  well- 
filled  purse. 

**  Prosperity  attend  you,  doctor,  I 
say,  for  all  your  goodness  to  the 
misfortunate  Harry  Spaldmg." 

The  next  minute  the  surgeon 
heard  his  hall -door  close,  and  the 
supposed  cripple  walking  rapidly 
away  from  the  house. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
ffreat  joy  was  Ridgway*s,  when,  in- 
deed, his  "long  trouble  had  de- 
parted." 

Fortune  continued  to  smile  upon 
him.  He  had  been  for  some  time  a 
popular  liCcturer  on  anatomy,  and 
had  oflen  thought  that  he  could 
convert  a  portion  of  his  extensive 
premises  into  a  small  theatre  for  the 
furtherance  of  science,  and  the  es- 
pecial improvement  of  his  own  pu- 
pils. Spring  was  fast  advancme, 
and  he  determined  to  complete  his 
intended  purpose  so  as  to  commence 
a  "  winter  course."  Carpenters  and 
bricklayers  went  briskly  to  work,  and 
the  lecture-room  was  constructed  to 
his  perfect  content. 

A  fitting  subject  for  his  first  dis- 
course must  be  procured.  His  old 
acquaintance.  Ketch,  still  held  office ; 
and  to  him  a  message  was  sent,  stating 


the  doctor*s  readiness  to  pav  liberally 
for  any  criminal  whose  IxKly  was  not 
delivered  to  his  friends.  In  reply, 
he  learned  that  his  wish  could  be 
complied  with  on  a  given  day :  it  ar- 
rived, and  at  seven  o'clock  the  same 
evening  Ridgway  entered  his  crowd- 
ed theatre;  a  long  table  occu]>ied 
the  centre,  on  which  lay  the  subject 
beneath  a  cloth.  After  a  few  pre- 
luninary  observations,  the  lecturer 
approached  the  body,  drew  aside  the 
covering,  and  beheld  the  well-known 
features  of  Harry  Spalding  I  He  be- 
came visibly  agitated;  nis  hands 
trembled,  his  face  assumed  an  aspect 
of  ferocity,  as  seizing  a  knife  he  se- 
vered the  head  from  the  body ;  thai, 
grasping  the  hair,  he  held  the  livid 
features  up  close  to  his  own,  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  voice  nearly  choked  with 
emotion, — 

''  Would  to  God  I  had  done  this 
'whenfi'st  we  met  I  NaWj  at  least,  I 
can  defy  you." 

Not  one  of  his  auditors  could 
imagine  the  import  of  these  words, 
spoken  as  they  were  with  such  ter- 
rible earnestness.  The  surgeon 
quickly  recovered  his  self-possession, 
continued  his  lecture ;  and,  when  his 
auditory  departed,  placed  the  bead 
of  the  twice-hanged,  m  spirits,  affixing 
on  the  outside  of  the  fflass  jar  a  labd 
recording  the  dates  of  the  two  execu- 
tions. 

He  never  afforded  the  slightest 
explanation  of  the  words  addressed 
to  the  decapitated  to  any  one  of  his 
medical  fHends;  nor  was  it  till  late 
in  his  life  he  recounted  to  his  only 
son,  the  facts  we  have  recorded. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  EMPIRE  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ARRlVAt 

OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 

BY  GENBBAL  W.  HILLBB,  HEB  HAJ]S8TT*8  C0N9UL-GENBBAL  IXT  THE  PACIFIC. 


A  8T8TBM  of  ciyilisation  wholly  nn- 
infiuoiced  by  contact  -with  that  of 
^Europe,  bom  on  the  soil  where  it 
floumhed,  fashioned  by  the  same 
circumstances  which  gave  it  birth, 
adapted  to  a  peculiar  race  of  men, 
ana  having  an  active  tendency  to 
difference,  that  race,  still  more  from 
other  men,  mnst  always  form  an  in- 
teresting object  of  study.  When 
that  civilisation  has  vanished  from 
the  Uce  of  the  earth,  and  we  can  be« 
come  acquainted  with  it  only  by  tra- 
dition and  the  monuments  it  has  left 
on  the  theatre  of  its  former  great- 
ness, our  curiomty,  excited  by  the 
difficulty  of  satisfying  it,  grows  eager 
and  keen.  We  are  conscious,  auo, 
that  the  time  must  come  when  our 
own  acts,  and  manners,  and  laws,  and 
institutions,  will  be  things  of  yester- 
day; and  our  sjrmpathy  for  fallen 
greatness  is  intimately  connected  with 
sorrow  for  our  distant  but  unavoid- 
able ruin.  We  derive,  therefore,  a 
melancholy  pleasure  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  former  splendour 
and  the  present  abasement  of  any 
powerful  people. 

Peru  was  once  the  seat  of  a  very 
extraordinary  civilisation.  Itcannow 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  civilisa- 
tion at  all.  The  contrast  of  its  old 
with  its  actual  state  is  striking ;  and  a 
description  of  the  former,  based  partly 
on  documents  little  if  at  all  known, 
partly  on  a  personal  examination  of 
the  country  as  it  now  stands,  is 
what  we  intend  to  present  to  our 
readers. 

Manoo  Capac,  whose  pride  would 
acknowledge  no  less  illustrious  an 
ancestor  than  the  sun,  founded  the 
empire  of  Peru  aj>.  1025.  Whence 
he  and  his  followers  came  is  not 
known ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
Japan  was  their  original  country. 
At  any  rate,  certain  it  is,  that,  ailer 
high  gales  of  wind,  junks  have  fre- 
quently been  driven  ashore  on  the 
western  coast  of  America,  which  may 
indicate  by  what  means  that  con- 
tinent became  orinnally  inhabited* 
Be  his  dcrivatioo,  noTrever,  vrhst  it 


may,  Manco  Capac  and  his  lineal 
successors  established  regulations  so 
judicious,  and  laws  so  wise,  governed 
with  such  ability,  and  reclaimed  so 
many  wild  tribes  from  savage  life, 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  their  empire  extended  ^m 
the  river  Ancosmayu,  between  Paste 
and  Popayan,  to  the  river  Maule,  in 
Chili,  in  35^  south,  a  length  of  thirty- 
seven  degrees  of  latitude,  or  about 
four  thousand  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  Its  breadth  varied  from  time 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles,  and 
its  population  was  estimated  b^  Gar- 
dlaso  de  V^a  at  above  ten  millions. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Senor  Morales  y  Duares,  reported  in 
ElDiariode  las  Cartes  of  the  11th 
of  January,  181 1,  the  census  taken  in 
1676  by  Loyaisa,  assisted  by  the 
OMar  Jjon  Andres  Ziancas,  azul  the 
Dominican  friar  Domingo  Santo 
Tomas,  gave  for  the  total  8^25,000 
souls;  so  that  the  population  had 
already  decreased  nearly  2,000,000. 
The  Ouiekua  was  the  national  lan- 
guage throughout  the  empire  of 
the  Incas,  and  is  to  this  day 
spoken  by  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  republic  of  the  Ecu- 
ador (formerly  the  captain-general- 
ship of  Quito),  and  in  Peru,  as  well 
as  by  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  a  midland  province  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Pampas.  This  last  circum- 
stance proves  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Incas  extended  very  far  to  the 
east,  as  well  as  to  the  west,  of  the 
Andes. 

These  monarchs  were  hereditary, 
and  their  rule  nartook  something  of 
the  patriarchal  character.  Under 
the  sway  of  twelve  successive  Incas, 
Peru  advanced  rapidly  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  and  prospered  for  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  years,  until 
the  death  of  Huayna  Capac  at  Quito, 
in  I626j  a  few  months  after  the 
Spaniards  hadmade  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  coast  of  Choco. 

The  Peruvian  religion  was  an 
idolatry  consisting  chiefly  in  its  ex- 
ternal oj^servance  of  the  worship  of 
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the  sun,  as  the  visible  agent  of  Pacha- 
camac,  the  **  soul  or  upholder  of  the 
universe."  No  sacrince  was  ever 
offered,  no  worship  paid,  to  this  un- 
known First  Cause ;  out  he  was,  ne- 
vertheless, the  object  of  internal  ado- 
ration, and  the  name  of  Fachacamac 
was  never  pronounced  without  bemff 
aooompanied  bv  aigns  of  profound 
veneration.  The  sun  engrossed  the 
adoration  of  the  Feruviiuis,  though 
the  moon  was  revered  as  his  wite ; 
and  the  Pleiades,  with  the  other 
stars,  acquired  a  kind  of  derivative 
honour,  oy  being  considered  as  her 
handmaidens  and  servants.  The 
planet  Venus  was  regarded  as  the 
pa^  in  waiting  on  the  sun ;  thunder 
and  lightning  were  his  ministers. 
The  rambow,  believed  to  be  an  ema- 
nation from  the  sun,  was  adopted  as 
an  armorial  bearing  by  the  Incas, 
and,  as  well  as  each  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  we  have  mentioned,  had  cham- 
bers respectivelv  allotted  to  them  in 
the  temples  of  the  sun. 

On  the  landing  of  Fixarro,  the  Pe- 
ruvians were  found  to  be  far  ad- 
vanced in  arts,  and  in  reflated  ha- 
bits of  industry,  though  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  letters,  lliat  they  were 
an  enterprising  race  is  evinced  by  the 
remains  of  their  Rteat  public  works, 
which,  in  point  of  usefulness  and  du- 
rability, might  have  competed  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Borne. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  re- 
mains, which  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent paper  has  himself  seen,  have 
sufFenrd  more  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  their  search  for  the 
precious  metal,  than  from  the  effects 
of  time.  Amongst  the  walls  which 
have  in  part  escaped  are  those  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco,  upon 
which  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo, 
a  m^znificent  structure,  is  raised. 
The  Bo^al  Grardens,  once  adorned 
with  animals,  birds,  insects,  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  com,  &o.,  in  massive 
gold  and  silver,  all  grouped  in  na- 
tural order,  are  at  present  cultivated 
with  wheat  and  lucerne.  Five  noble 
fountains,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  were  destroved  by  the  Sinn- 
iards  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  pipes 
through  which  it  is  said  the  water 
flowed  from  deep  underground  chan- 
nels. 

The  ruins  of  the  vast  fortress  of 
Zagsahuaman  stand  upon  a  lofty  hill 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city  which 


they  overlook.  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  and  in  many  places  in  good 
preservation.  They  are  constructed 
of  various-sized  polj^angular  stones  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  placed  one 
upon  another  without  cement,  but 
fitted  with  such  nicety  as  not  to  admit 
of  the  insertion  of  a  knife  between 
them. 

Entire  streets  formed  out  of  the 
wsJIb  of  the  old  houses  of  Cuzoo 
remain  nearly  as  they  were  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest,  and  in  one  of 
them  is  shewn  the  dwelling  of 
Yaldivia,  the  companion  of  Pizarro. 
The  magnitude  of  the  stone  blocks, 
the  variety  of  their  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  the  curious  workmanship  they 
^splay,  give  to  the  dty  an  interest- 
ing aspect  of  antiquity,  which  fills 
the  mmd  of  the  spectator  with  sur- 
prise and  veneration. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Ollantaitambo,  nine  leagues  north- 
east from  Chuoo,  are  amongst  the 
most  astonishing  relics  of  the  art  and 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
Walla  of  great  height,  and  of  curious 
masonry,  rising,  as  they  recede,  one 
above  another,  with  their  respective 
terre-pleins,  dothe  the  side  of  a 
steep  and  rugged  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  is  crowned  by  a  tower  that 
must  have  been  impregnable.  It 
seems  to  have  eontained  spacious 
apartments^  firom  which  subterranean 
passages,  now  choked  up  with  earth 
or  rubbish,  led  to  several  outworks 
erected  at  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  sides  and  almost  inaccesmble  sum- 
mits of  neighbouring  mountains  or 
precipices.  Other  subterranean  works 
conducted  to  extensive  plains,  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Tambo,  near  the 
confluence  of  which  with  the  Aqua 
Caliente  are  situated  the  principal 
buildings  and  fortifications.  The 
enormous,  irregularly  shaped,  yet 
hkhly  polished,  masses  of  rock  of 
which  tnese  structurea  are  composed 
have  evidently  been  conveyed  from  a 
quaiiy  a  leu^e  distant  on  the  oppo- 
nte  side  of  the  Aqua  Caliente.  Two 
of  these  stones,  which  I  ordered  to  be 
measured  in  1835,  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing dim^isions,  namely,  the  one 
thirteen  fbet  eight  inches  in  length, 
seven  feet  four  inches  in  wklth,  and 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  thickness; 
and  the  other  nineteen  feet  in  lei^gtb, 
four  feet  four  inches  in  width,  and 
four  ftel  in  Uuekness.    It  should  b^ 
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added,  tbftt  the  latter  lies  midway 
between  the  quany  and  TBinho»  hay- 
ing, perhaps,  been  fonnd  too  diifiealt 
of  tnuupoit,  whilst  the  other  lorma 
part  of  the  tower. 

It  almost  garpasBes  belief  that 
weights  so  enormous  eonM  have  been 
conveyed  acroes  the  deep  and  raj^ 
torrent  of  the  Aqua  Caliente ;  then  np 
the  steep  mountain ;  and,  lastly,  fixed 
with  such  nice  precision  one  upon 
another  without  the  aid  of  machineiy, 
— for  there  is  no  record  of  the  an- 
cient Peruyians  having  possessed  ma- 
chinery suitable  ibr  that  purpose.  It 
is  equaJly  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
the  circular  monuments  of  Celestani 
were  constructed. 

There  are  numerous  other  fila- 
ments of  Peruvian  architecture  re^ 
maining,  of  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  any  enumeration.  They 
are  nearly  all  of  a  character  similar 
to  those  already  described,  bdn^  re- 
markable chiefly  for  their  dimensions, 
and  the  difficulties  which  must  have 
been  overcome  by  their  btdlders. 
Worship  and  defence  were  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  were  usually  de- 
voted. 

Let  us  now  eonnder  some  of 
the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which 
were  constructed  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  of  Pern  is 
a  continued  sandy  desert,  with  here 
and  there  an  oasis,  or  fertile  valley. 
No  rain  ever  visits  these  spots,  and 
cultivation  is,  therefore,  only  effected 
by  artificial  means  of  irrigation.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  had  recourse  for 
this  purpose  to  numerous  subterran- 
ean water-courses,  or  conduits,  which 
still  remain  in  many  places,  and  are 
worthy  of  attention.  In  the  valley 
of  Nazca  they  are  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  one  in  breadth,  lined 
witn  uncemented  masonry,  and  co- 
vered with  slabs.  Most  of  these 
conduits  are  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  but  some  of  them  remain  unob- 
structed, and  supply  sufficient  water 
to  impart  great  rertiHty  to  the  valley, 
where  the  vine,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated,  often  equals  in  girth  an 
dm  of  ten  years'  growth.  How  far 
the  underground  aqueducts  extend, 
or  whence  flow  the  head  waters,  is 
not  known ;  but  the  works  of  the 
Peruvian  in  this  branch  of  rural 
economy  are  wonderful.  Every  new 
acqoiation  of  territory  was  fbUowed 


by  the  oonstradion  of  azfmdasy  as 
these  channels  wctb  called,  xheirim- 
portanoe  may  be  judged  fh>m  thia 
mol)  that  wherever  they  have  beeome 
obstructed  (and  this  has  ooeurred  in 
many  places)  there  stretches  a  paivhed 
kvei  where  formerly  were  fertile 
fidds  and  meadows.  Jn  many  pro- 
vinces of  the  interior  there  ara  m<ran- 
tains,  on  the  sides  of  which  artificial 
terraces,  fiused  with  rough  stone,  were 
ccmstru^ed,  resembling  those  which 
may  be  seen  on  some  parts  of  the 
hanks  of  the  Rhcme.  These  tenaees 
rise  one  above  another  to  a  greaA 
elevation,  and  once  produced  sulw 
sistenoefbr  a  large  population.  They 
are  now  for  the  most  part  uncul- 
tivated, overrun  with  useless  herb- 
age, and  without  an  inhabitant 

At  Chilca,  twelve  leagues  south  of 
Lima,  a  village  inhabited  to  this  day 
exclusively  by  aborigines  of  unmixed 
blood,  there  are  quadrangular  pits, 
containing  each  an  acre  or  half  an 
acre  of  ground.  Those  open  pita  are 
still  to  a  limited  extent  cultivated, 
just  as  they  were  anterior  to  the 
conquest.  A  worthy  man,  who  claims 
to  be  collaterally  descended  Arom  the 
Incas  was  the  alcalde  in  1 824,  and  pre* 
sented  the  author  of  this  paper  with 
the  edition  of  Gardlaso's  ComcHloHd 
BealeSi  which  has  been  used  as  an 
autiioiity  fi>r  many  of  the  particulars 
here  given. 

Suspension-bridges,  at  once  the  re- 
sult and  auxiliaries  of  dvilisation, 
were  not  uncommon  j^revious  to  the 
conquest.  The  materials  used  were 
obtained  from  the  fibrous  leaves  of 
the  maguay;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day.  The  main 
cables  are  made  fast  on  either  bank 
of  the  river  or  mountain-torrent  to  a 
large  beam  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  couple  of  strong 
posts  driven  into  the  earth  nearly  to 
their  tops.  Sometimes  the  cross- 
beam is  secured  by  being  placed  be- 
hind projecting  rocks,  through  which 
holes  are  drill^  to  admit  of  the  main 
cable  being  passed.  These  bridges 
vary  in  length  and  width ;  that  across 
the  Apurimac,  on  the  highjroad  from 
Lima  to  Cuzoo,  is  two  hundred  and 
fi>rty  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide^ 
and  the  cables  are  made  fhst  at  one 
end  to  rings  of  stone  cut  in  the  solid 
rock. 

In  the  year  1818, 1  attempted  to  gel 
one.  of  the  fl^-^eees  I  tben  corn* 
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manded  over  the  suspension-bridge 
of  the  Maypo  in  Chile,  200  feet  in 
length,  the  cable  being  made  of 
thongs  of  buUock^s  hide.  The  car- 
riage yt2A  unlimbered,  and  drag-ropes 
fastened  to  the  washers  to  steady  the 
gun  in  its  descent  to  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  which  described  an  inverted 
arch,  and  to  assist  in  dragging  it  up 
the  opposite  half  or  slope  of  the 
bridge.  The  trail  of  the  carriage 
was  held  up  by  two  gunners,  who 
soon,  however,  losing  their  equili- 
brium, the  gun  upset  and  hung  by 
the  thong  balustrade.  The  plat- 
form of  the  bridge  acquired  so  great 
an  inclination  that  it  was  feared  for 
some  time  that  all  on  it  would  be 
precipitated  into  the  torrent  which 
roUed  and  foamed  sixty  feet  below. 
Assistance,  however,  was  speedily 
sent  to  us  by  the  general-in-chiei, 
who  was  a  spectator  of  the  occur- 
rence, when  the  gun  and  carriage 
were  soon  dismounted  and  conveyed 
to  the  opposite  bank. 

In  many  places  a  thick  rope  merely, 
or  a  thong  of  bulFs  hide,  is  thrown 
across  a  roarine  torrent,  oftentimes 
several  hundred  feet  below.  A  sling 
is  suspended  to  the  rope,  which 
serves  as  a  seat  to  the  aaventurous 
passenger,  who  with  both  hands 
grapples  the  rope  and  glides  over, 
assisted  by  some  person  on  the 
opposite  bank,  who  hauls  a  line, 
previously  fastened  to  the  slins,  or 
else  works  himself  across.  I  have 
myself  frequently,  by  night  as  well 
as  day,  paked  over  mountain  -  tor- 
rents in  this  manner. 

An  early  result  of  any  conquest 
performed  by  the  Incas  was  a  census 
of  their  newly  acquired  subjects. 
Having  named  governors  and  teachers 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  a  provin- 
cial return  was  made  in  quippos  of  the 
quantities  of  meadow-land,  upland, 
lowland,  arable  land,  inheritances, 
mines,  salt  grounds,  fountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  indigenous  fruit-trees,  cattle, 
&c.  &c.  Another  return  was  ordered 
for  each  district,  and  a  third  return  of 
the  property  of  each  individual.  A 
j  ust  distribution  was  then  effected,  and 
the  old  proprietors  assisted  with  im- 
plements, clothing,  food,  &c.  to  make 
the  most  of  their  property  under  the 
new  arrangement.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  compelled  clearly  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
public  duties.  X^and-marks  were  put, 


and  names  given  to  those  places,  rirera, 
woods,  hills,  fields,  llama- walks,  and 
fountains,  which  had  before  received 
no  names.  To  facilitate  intercourse 
between  the  towns,  roads  were  made. 
Of  these  the  two  most  celebrated  were 
the  coast-road  and  the  mountain-road 
from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  each  about  500 
leagues  in  length.  Early  Spanish 
writers  descrit^  them  as  exceeding 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  On 
spots  commanding  extensive  views, 
an  area,  reached  by  flights  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rocks,  was  cleared  as  a 
resting-place  for  the  Incas.  Several 
causeways,  forming  originally  mrt  of 
the  mountain-roa^  still  exist.  Baron 
de  Humboldt,  speaking  of  one  of 
them,  compares  it  to  the  finest  Roman 
roads  of  Italy,  France,  or  Spain. 

Enough  nas  perhaps  now  been 
said  of  the  works  of  the  Peruvians  to 
demonstrate  the  opulence  and  power 
of  the  Incas.  Although  of  the  genu- 
ine  history  of  Peru  under  the  Incim.1 
sceptre  much  is  wanting,  records  were 
systematically  kept  by  means  of 
quippos,  or  bunches  of  Imotted  twine 
of  divers  colours,  and  historical  events 
were  systematically  taught  to  the 
higher  classes.  This  cunous  substi- 
tute for  letters  had  been  probably 
brought  to  all  the  perfection  of 
which  it  was  susceptible,  when  it  was 
suddenly  lost,  and  the  records  of  the 
nation  perished  with  the  nation  it- 
self on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  word  guipu,  or  gvippo,  as  it  is 
usually  written,  signifies  to  knotj  and 
in  a  figurative  sense  to  reckon  ;  for 
numbers  and  quantities  were  thereby 
summed  up.  The  quippos  seemed 
also  to  preserve  the  memory  of  past 
occurrences  and  to  answer  other  pur- 
poses to  which  letters  are  appli- 
cable. A  hank  or  bunch  of  quippos 
was  composed  of  pendant  strings. 
Each  string  was  about  twenty-five 
inches  long,  made  of  three  or  four 
threads  twisted  as  tightly  as  whip- 
cord, and  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  girdle  worn  by  Franciscan  friars. 
To  the  main  strings  were  suspended 
shorter  len^hs  of  supernumerary 
threads,  serving  to  note  exceptions  to 
general  rules  and  to  make  a  kind 
of  marginal  observations.  Different 
colours  represented  different  things ; 
for  instance,  yellow  stood  for  ^^d, 
white  for  silver,  red  for  the  soldiery, 
and  so  forth.  Colourless  things 
were  ^num^rated  in  a  fixed  order^ 
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determined  by  their  relative  im- 
portance, as  Indian  com,  barley, 
peas,  &c.  Among  warlike  weapons 
the  lance  claimed  precedency,  after 
which  followed  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  club,  &c.  Accounts  of  the  reve- 
nue receipts  and  the  progress  of  po- 
pulation also  were  kept  by  means  of 
quippos  and  delivered  in  every  moon. 
In  making  out  the  annual  census 
from  the  monthly  ones,  the  knots  in 
one  string  gave  the  number  of  males 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  another 
string  those  above  sixty,  and  so  on ; 
the  females  were  reckoned  distinctly ; 
the  number  of  widows  and  widowers 
were  shewn  by  knots  in  the  super- 
numerary threads.  But  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  repre- 
senting abstract  ideas,  which  how- 
ever was  effected  by  ingenious  com- 
binations of  knots.  Histories  were 
written  in  this  manner,  containing  not 
only  details  of  fsu^ts,  but  reflections 
also.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because 
annals  had  not  been  r^^larly  kept 
that  the  accounts  we  possess  of  an- 
cient Peru  are  defective,  but  rather 
because  the  first  conquerors  and  their 
inunediate  successors  were  for  the 
most  part  regardless  of  every  pur- 
suit but  that  of  gold  or  glory.  The 
inconsiderate  ze^  of  the  priests  con- 
tributed also  to  the  destruction  of  the 
annals  of  past  events ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  stringed  alphabet  was 
consequently  lost,  or  only  imperfectly 
retained  in  the  pastoral  reckonings  of 
the  husbandman,  whose  herds  or  har- 
vests were  too  insignificant  to  tempt 
rapacity,  or  were  hidden  amid  the 
mountains,  rocks,  or  on  table-lands,too 
distant  or  difiicult  of  access  to  repay 
the  labour  of  ordinary  pillage.  Hav- 
ing been  myself  in  1825  prefect  and 
commandant-general  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Puno,  I  had  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact  that  the  (^uippo  was 
still  understood  and  practisea  m  that 
district  by  shepherds. 

Deprived  of  the  assistance  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  historical  language 
would  have  afforded  us,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  tradi- 
tions imperfectly  preserved^  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  slight  know- 
ledge  or   the   Guichuan  language 


ever  attained  by  the  Spaniards. 
This  will  not  be  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  even  Fizarro 
could  not  write.  Numerous  public 
documents  in  the  archives  of  Uuzco, 
which  I  myself  inspected  when  in 
command  of  that  city,  are  signed  by 
his  rubrica  x  or  mark,  at  the  end  of 
his  name,  which  was  written  by  his 
secretary."^  The  signatures  of  many 
of  his  companions  are  afiixed  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  same  documents, 
whereas  the  handwriting  of  Valverde 
and  of  Carav^al  is  particularly  bold 
and  plain.  !But  the  principal  and 
best -informed  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors met  an  early  and  violent 
death  in  the  bloody  strife  which 
broke  out  from  time  to  time  amount 
themselves.  Very  few,  indeed,  died 
a  natural  death,  so  that  those  who 
survived  were  incompetent  to  give 
an  accurate  description  of  the  inter- 
esting commonwe^th  they  had  laid 
in  ruins. 

The  historian  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
Inca  may  be  considered  an  exception. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  SvAniard, 
who  married  the  grand-niece  oi  Huay- 
na  Capac,  the  eleventh  Inca.  Bom  in 
1540,  he  was  educated  in  Peru  among 
the  relatives  of  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  learned  most  of  the  facts 
recorded  in  his  Commentaries,  and 
wrote  in  1586. 

According  to  this  historian,  the 
empire  of  Peru  was  divided  into  four 
parts  called  Tavantinsuyu,  subdivided 
mto  provinces,  and  governed  on  the 
principle  of  centralisation.  The 
adult  male  population  beinff  reckoned 
by  tens,  a  decurion,  called  a  chtmca 
camayu^  was  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  remaining  nine,  together  with 
their  families  and  household  depend- 
ants. The  next  superior  officer  had 
the  surveillance  of  five  tens,  the  next 
of  ten  tens,  the  next  of  fifty  tens,  and 
the  next  of  a  hundred  tens,  the  high- 
est number  comprehended  in  tnis 
decimal  arrangement. 

The  duty  of  the  chunca  camayu 
was  to  ascertain  the  specific  wants  of 
the  individuals  placed  under  his  su- 
pervision, to  make  those  wants  known 
to  the  proper  authority,  and,  on  ob- 
taining the  required  supply,  to  dis- 


*  According  to  the  Spanish  law,  no  signature  of  a  Spaniard  is  valid  wilbont  the 
ruhricu,  or  acoastomed  flourish  at  the  end  of  the  name ;  and  even  now  no  public  fane- 
tionary  or  officer  in  the  ciril  or  military  service  of  Peru  can  vary  his  rubriea  without 
obtatnini;  the  previous  sagiotioD  of  his  ^ovemmentt 
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tribute  H.  In  ihis  manner  prevuion 
was  made  of  corn  to  sow  or  to  eon* 
sume,  of  Alpaca  wool  or  cotton  for 
clothing,  of  materials  or  manual  as- 
ristance  to  repair  or  rebuild  dwellings 
ffoinff  to  deeaj)  or  burned  down,  or 
leyefied  by  earthquakes,  and  for 
eyety  other  requisite.  He  vras  also 
expected  to  denounce  the  crimes  of 
those  under  his  supervisioB,  and 
rarely  failed  to  do  so,  as  he  was 
himself  made  responsible.  Justice 
was  administered  in  this  extraordi- 
nary empire  with  severity  and  de* 
snatch.  In  the  reign  of  Huayna 
Gapac,  a  district  ehiefunderwent  the 
sentence  of  death  for  having  caused 
the  land  of  his  kinsman,  a  eaciaue, 
to  be  tilled  out  of  his  turn  and  before 
the  land  of  a  certain  widow.  But  we 
shall  not  enter  into  details  on  the  ju- 
dkkl  system,  as  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  be  too  concise  to  be  inter- 
esting. 

In  training  the  people,  the  blended 
eode  of  monditv  ana  legislation  was 
no  less  simple  tnan  beneficial  to  the 
greatest  number.  Three  concise  pre- 
cepts formed  the  foundation  of  the 
educational  system.  ^'  Ama  «tta,  ama 
qneUa^  ama  ttulla**  (Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  thou  shalt  not  lie,  thou  shalt 
not  be  idle).  These  expressions  were 
used  as  terms  of  greeting  whenever 
the  Peruvians  met  or  parted,  and 
continued  to  be  so  nntil  m  1783  the 
Spaniards  r^rously  forbade  the  in- 
terchange oithese  colloquial  expres- 
sions, and  compelled  the  aborigines 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  salutation  of 
*'  AvCy  Maria^  nurissima  r  (Hail,  Ma- 
ria, most  pure !)  which  was  replied  to 
by  "  Smpecado  eoncebida^'  (conceived 
without  sin).  An  Indian  never  passes 
a  white  man  on  the  highway  without 

giving  the  orthodox  stuutation,  but  I 
ave  often  given  "  Ama  sua**  in  re- 
ply, which  they  well  understood,  and 
looked  half  alarmed,  as  if  considering 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  en- 
trapped into  a  transgression  of  the 
law. 

It  Is  dear  that  the  well-being  of 
the  people  was  sought  by  the  Incas, 
who  even  averred  that  their  con- 
quests were  undertaken  for  the  spread 
of  civilisation,  which  in  reality  did 
attend  their  steps.  The  heir^appa- 
rent,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  usu- 
uaUy  made  the  tour  of  the  realm. 
On  nis  accession,  also,  it  became  an 
early  duty  to  make  another  survey, 


occupying  sometimes  ftom  three  to 
four  or  nve  years.  During  a  pro- 
tracted reign  the  royal  progress  was 
repeated  more  than  once.  Having 
made  himself  personally  known  in 
every  section,  redressed  grievances, 
ordered  public  improvements,  pro- 
moted industry,  sanctioned  the  na- 
tional pastimes,  and  by  his  mere  pre- 
senee  difittsed  general  satisfaction, 
the  monarch,  on  his  return  to  the 
seat  of  empire,  directed  his  attention 
to  some  finontier  nation  which  he  vms 
desirous  of  incorporating  with  his 
dominion.  The  same  pofiey  was  ob- 
served in  every  reign,  and,  if  any  thing* 
can  justify  an  unvarying  system  of 
territorial  aggrandisement,  it  is  the 
benignant  purposes  to  which  the 
Incas  appliea  their  acquisitions. 

When  a  new  conquest  had  beea 
determined  on,  a  competent  force  was 
assembled  under  one  commander. 
On  approaching  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, the  unsubdued  tribe  was  in- 
voked by  a  solemn  embassy  to  annex 
their  territory  to  the  empire  and  to 
its  worship  and  laws,  retaming  such 
of  their  own  customs  and  usages  as 
were  not  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Incas.  To  such  terms  the  wild  tribes 
iVe^uently  acceded  at  once ;  but  oc- 
casionally a  spirited  answer  was  re- 
turned as  the  prelude  to  hostilities. 
To  the  summons  flram  Oapac  Yupan- 
qui  brother  to  the  Inca  rachacutec, 
who  died  1400,  the  chiefb  of  the 
densely  peopled  country  of  Chincha 
gave  tne  following  reply : — 

"  We  neither  want  to  hare  the  Inca 
for  a  king,  nor  the  aun  for  a  god;  we 
already  have  a  god  whom  we  adore,  and 
a  king  whom  we  aerve.  Our  god  is  the 
ocean,  and  every  body  may  sea  that  it  is 
greater  than  the  sun  ;  and  that  it  besides 
yields  to  us  an  abundance  of  food,  whereas 
the  aun  does  us  no  good  whatever ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  oppresses  us  with  too 
much  beat  in  our  sultry  region,  and  we 
have  no  occasion  for  it,  as  they  have  who 
live  amidst  cold  mountains,  where  it 
may  be  right  to  worship  him  becauae  he 
is  useful  there.  «  •  *  •  jh^ 
Inca  had  better  return  homewards  with- 
out entering  into  war  with  the  lord  and 
king  of  Chincha,  who  is  a  most  puissant 
ruler." 

It  very  rarely  occurred  that  the 
Incas  desisted  f^om  any  of  their  at- 
tempts at  conquest.  The  only  known 
serious  check  they  ever  met  with  was 
firom  the  Araucanians,  who  have 
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since  resisted,  ibr  800  years,  the  fire* 
amu  of  tke  Spaniards,  and  still  exist 
as  an  independent  people,  ooeupyinif 
that  finest  portion  of  Chili,  Wnien 
lies  between  the  Bio  Bio  and  Yaidivia. 
Finding  that  untameable  race  too 
proud  to  amalgamate  with  a  more 
ciyilised  one,  sind  strong  enough  to 
preserve  the  liberty  they  lovec^  the 
Incasdiscreetlyabstained&omAirther 
attempts  to  push  their  conquests  in 
that  direction,  and  the  Maule  became 
the  aofuthem  boimdaiy  of  their  em- 
pire. 

The  trial  of  strength  which  led  to 
this  unwonted  forbearance  was  a 
drawn  battle  fought  to  the  south  of 
the  Maule  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  between  20,000 
Peruvians  and  18,000  Araucanians. 
The  combat  raged  for  three  days, 
each  party  returning  every  night  to 
its  own  strong  position.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  day*s  fighting  it  was 
asoertaitted  that  about  every  second 
man  of  both  armies  had  been  kiUed, 
and  that  most  of  the  survivors  were 
wounded.  On  the  iburth  morning 
the  remnant  of  each  force  formed 
each  withhi  its  fortified  position,  and 
stood  there  fiuang  each  other  in  sul- 
len defiance  till  mghtfall.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  days  were  passed  in  the 
same  manner;  but  by  the  seventh 
both  belligerent  parties  had  retired, 
each  fearing  that  the  other  might 
receive  a  remforcement. 

But  the  firequent  new  accessions 
of  territory  that  were  made  were 
sufiicient  to  keep  the  ruling  powers 
in  activity.  Upon  the  completion  of 
every  conquest  or  peaceable  annexa- 
tion, by  the  establishment  of  the  laws 
and  religion  of  the  Incas,  all  the  land 
of  the  recent  acquisition  susceptible 
of  cultivation  was  measured  and  ap- 
portioned out  in  three  shares, — fbr 
the  church,  the  state,  and  the  com- 
monalty, as  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
When  such  aoquiattions  lay  on  the 
sultry  coast,  water-courses  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  able  engineers ; 
and  extensive  tracts  of  desert,  com- 
posed of  sand  with  a  large  adnoixture 
df  loam,  were  transformed  into  pro- 
ductive levels,  partly  througii  the 
agency  of  gwtnoy  deposits  left  oy  the 
pelicans  on  certain  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Peru.  K  the  newly  cmi- 
quered  district  lay  within  the  Sierra 
or  mountain  icgfims,  am(»g8t  other 

ccmtiivances  **  andeoes,**  or  tenaoce 


fteed  wiih  ilone,  were  formed  on 
mountain-dopes  to  a  very  great  ele- 
vation. The  lowermost  andene  was 
sometimes  a  long  slip  containing  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  whilst  those  above  of 
about  equal  len^  were  made  nar- 
row in  prop(HrtHm  as  they  neared 
the  hiU-top,  untQ  the  uppermost 
terrace  had,  in  some  eases,  only  just 
width  enough  for  two  or  three  rows 
of  cwn  throughout  its  whole  lengtii. 
A  given  portion  of  the  manual 
labour  of  the  adult  population  being 
at  the  command  of  the  Inca  and  his 
lieutenants,  it  was  thus  in  part  bene- 
ficiallv  employed  in  oonvertmg  moun- 
tain-slopes and  hitherto  barren  lands 
into  productive  districts.  So  cheer- 
fhlly  was  this  labour-tax  contributed, 
that  there  was  more  frequently  a 
surplus  than  a  want  of  hands ;  no  skill 
was  spared  in  taming  to  account 
every  available  spot  however  small 
or  however  distant,  water  being 
sometimes  conveyed  in  azequiiu  many 
miles  in  extent  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  irrigating  a  small  plot  of  ^ound 
encompassed  by  an  irreclannable 
waste. 

When,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
crease of  population,  the  third  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  destined  fbr  its 
use  became  insufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  portion  was  taken  from  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two -thirds 
originally  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  Inca  and  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
or  church  and  state.  Another  reme- 
dial measure  was  also  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions,  namely,  to  send  a 
portion  of  the  people  to  districts 
whose  population  had  become  di- 
minished by  the  efiects  of  wars  and 
diseases,  or  which  had  been  pre- 
viously cultivated.  Ten  thousand 
families  were  removed  at  one  time  to 
colonise  the  province  of  Chancas, 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  able- 
bodied  population  at  the  battle  of 
Yuarpompa,  and  by  the  subsequent 
emigration  of  large  numbers  of  the 
vanquished  with  their  chief,  Him- 
chuida. 

The  Bun*s  portion  of  the  ground 
was  first  tilled ;  next  that  of  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm ;  next  that  of  the  people  at 
;  then  that  of  the  nolnfity ;  and, 
las&y,  that  of  the  Incas  and  the  royal 
ly.  The  tilHng  of  the  last  por- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  first,  was  at- 
tended with  much  ftattrity.    The 
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rural  workmen  put  on  tbeir  best 
garb;  cboruses  cnanted  tbrongbout 
the  day  tbe  praises  of  the  Licas, 
who  acted  on  tne  maxim,  that  unless 
a  people  be  first  well  protected,  they 
cannot  effectually  serve  their  king 
and  country  in  peace  or  war. 

The  earliest  constructed  agricultural 
terrace  (CoUeampata,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  crowned  by  a  fortress  within  the 
city  of  Cuzco)  was  looked  upon  as 
almost  sacred  ground,  and  tilled  only 
by  Incarial  hands.  The  princes  delved 
in  parties  of  seven  or  eight,  or  turned 
up  the  soil  with  a  sort  of  hand- 
plough,  whilst  attendant  princesses, 
with  golden-toothed  rakes,  brought 
weeds  to  the  surface  for  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  These  field  opera- 
tions were  done  to  vocal  music,  and 
a  chant  called  ^'  Haylli'*  (tillage  mas- 
tering the  earth)  resounded  in  cheer- 
ful strains,  so  that  the  whole  affair 
was  an  exhilarating  gala  in  honour 
of  husbandry. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  an  article  to  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  government 
adopted  by  the  Incas.  What  we 
have  already  said  will  suffice  to  shew 
that  it  attempted  to  unite  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  power  in  the 
monarch  ^vith  the  greatest  de^ee  of 
happiness  in  the  suoject.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  question,  to 
what  extent  the  attempt  was  success- 
ful. Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner 
the  Spaniards  acted  when  they  made 
their  appearance  and  landed  at  Tum- 
bez. 

By  a  singular  fatality,  when  this 
occurred,  the  schism  between  Ata- 
hualpa  and  Huascar  was  in  full 
operation.  Huayna  Capac,  the  Pe- 
ruvian monarch,  when  crown  prince, 
and  before  he  was  twenty  vears  old, 
had  been  placed  at  the  nead  of  a 
force  b^  his  father,  Tupac  Zupanqui, 
who  died  1475,  to  invade  and  sub- 
jugate Quito.  Having  made  a  vic- 
torious progress,  as  hereditary  prince, 
Huayna  Capac  completed  the  con- 
quest of  that  extensive  r^on  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  and  added  the 
heiress  to  the  throne  of  Quito  to  the 
number  of  his  wives.  By  her  he 
had  Atahualpa,  who,  of  all  Huayna 
Capac*s  sons,  was  the  best-beloved 
and  the  most  frequently  by  the  side 
of  his  father.  Like  most  of  the  In- 
carial family,  Atahualpa  was,  for  a 
copper- skin,  pre-eminenUy  ha^d- 


some.  He  was  brave,  actiye,  and. 
warlike ;  his  manners  were  elegant, 
and  lus  perception  remarkably  quick 
and  clear.  Huayna  Capac,  some 
years  before  his  own  deatn,  bad  set* 
tied  that  this  Atahualpa  should  in- 
herit the  maternal  diadem,  whilst  the 
other,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive 
portion  of  the  empire,  was  assigned 
to  Huascar,  an  older  son  by  Bava 
Oello,  a  sister-wife.  For  this  division 
of  the  Incarial  inheritance  there  was 
no  precedent ;  and  it  was  so  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  national  pre- 
judices, that  the  arrangement  gave 
rise  to  forebodings  and  more  dissatis- 
&ction  than  could  be  expected  from  a 
people  cradled  and  trained  in  habits 
of  passive  obedience  to  mcmarchs  of 
reputed  divine  origin. 

The  two  princes,  nevertheless,  af- 
fected on  their  accession  a  cheerful 
submission  to  the  will  of  their  de- 
parted parent,  and,  for  some  time 
after  his  decease,  professed  to  enter- 
tain for  each  other  an  unbounded 
fraternal  esteem.  But  in  1529,  four 
years  after  Huayna  Capac*s  death, 
the  head  cacique,  or  governor  of 
Caiiar,  the  soutnemmost  province  of 
Quito,  raising  the  standanl  of  revolt 
against  Atahualpa,  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  Huascar. 
Then  the  fratricidal  war  ensued,  and 
many  severe  battles  were  fought  with 
varied  success  until  the  decisive  one 
in  1532,  in  which  Huascar  was  made 
a  prisoner.  Upon  this  Atahualpa, 
having  confined  lus  brother  in  me 
fortress  of  Xanxa,  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  sole  Inca  at  Cuzoo. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Fizarro, 
who  had  visited  the  coast  seven 
years  before,  reappeared  in  force,  and 
established  himself  at  Tumbez. 

The  crafty  invader  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the 
country,  and  found  means  to  com- 
municate with  the  imprisoned  Hu- 
ascar. One  of  the  first  results  of  the 
discovery  of  this  correspondence  was 
the  execution  of  the  imprisoned  Inca 
by  order  of  Atahualpa,  who  himself, 
not  long  after,  was  put  to  death  at 
Caxamarca  by  Pizarro.  To  conelud^ 
this  chain  of  crimes,  the  conqueror 
himself,  within  a  few  years,  was 
stabbed  by  an  assasdn. 

The  Spaniards,  reinforced  by  re- 
peated accessions  fh>m  Panama,  soon 
spread  over  the  countrjr.  The  in- 
vs^ers^  mounts  on  anin^tls,  until 
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then  unknown  to  the  Indians,  were 
rejiaided  as  sapematoral  beings  car*- 
lymg  enffines  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  death,  in  their  hands.  The  fra« 
triddal  war  had  engendered  factions, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  some  of 
these,  the  common  enemy  was  en- 
abled to  trayerse  immense  tracts  of 
country  with  ease.  A  vast  field  of 
plunder  attracted  other  warlike  ad- 
venturers, and  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  was  speedily  overthrown.  The 
conquerors,  surfeited  with  spoil  and 
power,  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, and  to  kill  one  another  in  the 
field  of  battle  or  on  the  scaffold;  so 
thai,  of  all  the  first  part^  that  ar- 
rived, only  four  or  five  mdividuals 
died  a  natural  death.  Meanwhile, 
how  much  soever  the  Spaniards  might 
destroy  each  other,  it  was  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  ruling  powers  to 
turn  to  account  the  inflamed  passions 
of  the  abori^es.  The  Spaniards, 
accordingly  fomented  mutual  jea- 
lousies among  them,  countenanced 
or  assisted  the  weakest  party,  and 
encouraged  rivals  to  come  to  blows. 

Of  these  petty  chiefs  some  were 
gained  over  to  assist  in  subjugating 
others,  for  the  bond  of  unity  was 
gone;  and  many  of  the  caciques, 
having  beheld  the  subversion  of  the 
venerated  monarchy,  aspired  to,  or 
reassumedthe  independent  rule  which 
their  ancestors  had  exercised  previous 
to  the  amalgamation  of  their  respective 
tribes  or  nations  with  the  empire. 
But  these  did  not  long  enioy  local 
sway ;  for  the  Spaniards  tooK  especial 
care  to  sow  the  seeds  of  fresh  dissen- 
sions, or  to  fan  the  embers  of  discord 
into  flames,  until  they  succeeded  in 
despoiling  both  parties  of  authority, 
in  sequestrating  the  property  of  most 
of  the  cadques,  and  in  disposing  of 
the  saleable  part  of  it  by  auction  for 
the  benefit,  as  it  was  pretended,  of 
the  crown.  Thia  was  the  origin 
of  the  estates  now  known  by  the 
name  of  tierras  eompuestas — com- 
position lands. 

Such  of  the  Spanish  commanders  as 
reduced  others  of  the  caciques  re- 
ceived the  forfeited  estate,  or  a  part 
of  it,  as  their  share  of  booty.  This 
sort  of  acquisition  was  cslled  en* 
eonUenda^  or  reparimento;  and  the 
yanaconaity  or  ser&,  were  transferred 
with  the  land  to  the  new  owner.  A 
great  many  actasj  or  original  grants 
gf  these  encomiendas^  witfi  the  signa- 


tures of  Pizarro,  Valverde,  Caravajal, 
and  others  of  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Cuzco. 

When  any  of  the  caciques  co- 
operated with  the  Spaniaras  in  the 
conquest  of  a  district,  the  possessions 
of  the  vanquished,  or  a  part  of  them, 
became  the  guerdon  of  such  traitorous 
alliance.  Ine  representatives  of  some 
of  these  assistant  conquerors  pre- 
served, to  the  last  hour  of  Spanish 
domination,  a  shadow  of  power  over 
a  few  scattered  townships;  together 
with  the  style  and  title  of  "Most 
noble  and  faithful  Vassals  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty."  They  were  also 
called  "  Caciques  of  the  Blood." 

Next  to  the  caciques,  in  a  descend- 
ing scale,  were  the  commanders  of  a 
hundred  tens,  often  tens,  and  of  tens ; 
but  they  were  not  eligible  to  the 
cacical  office  imless  they  possessed 
lands.  They  were,  also,  deprived  of 
the  personal  servitude  of  their  yana- 
conas^  who  were  forced  to  labour  on 
the  estates  of  Spaniards,  or  on  those 
of  a  few  caciques  of  the  blood. 

It  being  impracticable  for  Eu- 
ropean adventurers,  or  settlers,  to 
cultivate  all  the  domains  of  the  de- 
spoiled caciques,  the  unappropriated 
tracts  of  country  were  decreed  to  be 
umste  lands.  Part  of  them  became 
commons,  or  altogether  unproductive, 
and  part  was  sold,  and  was  termed 
composicion  de  tierras  de^hladas. 
Aboriginal  purchasers  of  this  species 
of  property,  however,  had  to  submit 
to  a  mucn  heavier  taxation,  called 
^*  Tasa  de  especia,"  than  that  imposed 
on  European  purchasers,  or  that  im- 
posed on  the  yanaconas,  or  serfs,  who 
paid,  by  the  hands  of  the  landowner, 
a  capitation-tax  to  the  Spaniards. 

Besides  the  tasa  de  especia^  a  flir- 
ther  tax  was  levied  on  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  aboriginal  holders ; 
so  that,  although  the  caciques  were 
nominally  exempted  from  the  alcabala<, 
or  excise,  a  yet  higher  duty  was 
raised  from  them  under  fiscal  con- 
trivance. Thuscommenced  a  system 
of  impoverishing  extortion,  which,  in 
conjunction  wim  more  undisguised 
plunder,  has  chan^  an  opulent  na- 
tion into  a  poor,  tmnljr  peopled  coun- 
try, and  turned  a  thrifty  race  into  a 
set  of  abject  slaves. 

The  "  confession,"  or  preamble  to 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Mancio 
Serra  Lejesama,  the  longest  survivor 
of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors,  is  an 
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auiheiitic  doeoment,  which  prores, 
beyond  all  qaestionf  the  monl  and 
orderly  state  of  society  in  Fern  up  to 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  shews, 
at  the  same  time,  how  that  happy 
state  was  perverted,  in  less  than  naif 
a  century,  by  the  invaders.  A  trans- 
lated extract  from  this  interesting 
document,  which  is  extant  in  the 
archives  of  Cuzco,  will  be  found  to 
corroborate  incidentally  much  that 
has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  touching  the 
wise  laws  of  the  Incas. 

Mancio  Serra  Lejesama  was  the 
individual  to  whom  the  celebrated 

golden  sun,  covering  the  head  wall  of 
ke  temple,  was  tulotted;  but  he, 
being  addicted  to  gambling,  lost  the 
ffolden  prize  in  one  night.  He  was. 
However,  gifted  with  many  redeeming 
qualities,  and,  on  being  chosen  o/- 
ca2de  ordinario  of  Cuzco,  resolved  to 
abstain  from  play,  and  being,  for  this 
reason,  rechosen  from  year  to  year, 
he  ever  after  adhered  to  his  reso- 
lution. 

The  following  is  translated  firom 
his  will,  deposital  in  the  archives  of 
Cuzco,  and  extracted  by  the  Friar 
Antonio  Calancha,  of  the  Augustine 
hermits,  in  the  chronicles  of  his  mo- 
nastery, Hb.  i.  cap.  15,  fol.  98 : — 

*'  The  veritable  confession  and  declara- 
tion, in  articulo  mortis,  made  by  the  last 
surriror  of  the  very  first  body  of  tho  con- 
querora  of  Peru,  named  Mancio  Serra 
Lejesama,  pre6xed  to  bis  last  will  and 
testamentt  aigned  by  the  testator  at  Cuaco, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1589,  in  the 
presence  of  J  eronimo  Sancbes  de  Queaada, 
public  notary. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Imprimiim  Before  entering  upon  my 
testamentarv  dispositions,  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  I  have  for  many  years  anxiously 
wished  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  known 
to  the  Catholic  Majesty  of  Don  Philip, 
our  sovereign  lord,  seeing  how  orthodox, 
and  Christianlike,  and  lealous  in  the 
service  of  our  Lord  God,  he  is;  for  the 
sake  of  soothing  my  oonacience,  which 
has  been  sorely  troubled  by  the  recoK 
lections  of  the  busy  share  I  bad  in  the 
discovery,  conquest,  and  settlement  of 
these  realms  -,  when  we  dispossessed  the 
Incas,  who  reigned  over  tnem  as  their 
lawful  heritage,  but  which  we  transferred 
to  the  royal  crown. 

"  Be  it  known,  then,  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  that  the  afore-mentioned  Incas 
caused  these  realms  to  be  so  fravemed, 
that  there  wis  not  in  sU  the  land  sitfaer  a 


thief,  a  criminal,  an  tdulttsii,  or  a  woman 
of  bad  character ; 

*'  That  such  as  led  a  wrong  life  were 
not  tolerated ; 

"  That  forests,  mines,  commoaage, 
hunting-grounds,  timber,  and  all  sorts  of 
profitable  things,  were  apportioned  and 
regulated  in  such  a  way,  that  each  indi- 
vidual knew  and  held  his  separate  share, 
free  from  encroachments,  trespassing,  or 
strife; 

"  That  the  business  of  wars,  of  vrhicb 
there  were  many,  pioved  no  hinderance 
to  the  orderly  course  of  traffic,  or  tills^, 
or  to  any  other  branch  of  industry  ; 

"  That  in  every  class,  from  the  faigheet 
to  the  humblest,  each  individual  knew 
and  kept  his  own  proper  station,  which 
was  defined  with  the  utmost  precision ; 

"  That  the  Incas  were  obeyed  and 
venerated  as  a  race  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied to  govern ; 

"  That  corresponding  fitness  for  office 
distinguished  the  appointed  governors 
and  captains ; 

*'  That  as  we  found,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  strength,  unity,  and 
resistance  to  overcome,  before  we  could 
subdue  and  devote  these  people  to  the 
service  of  our  Lord  Ood,  and  take  frem 
them  their  territory  to  annex  it  to  the 
royal  crown,  it  behoved  as  to  deprive 
them  of  all  power,  command,  and  pro- 
perty, which  we  accomplished  by  force  of 
arms ; 

"  That,  by  the  help  of  our  Lord  God, 
we  were  able  to  subjugate  this  kingdom, 
containing  a  multiludmous  population, 
immense  wealth,  and  that  powerful  aris- 
tocracy, whom  we  transformed  into  the 
subdued  serfs  they  now  are ; 

'*  And,  considering  myself  to  have  been 
an  accomplice  and  partaker  in  the  eenerel 

rilt  of  bringing  about  thesje  onangea, 
.  to  disburden  my  consoienee,  do  hereby 
make  this  atatement  for  the  information 
of  his  majesty.  We  have,  by  cor  exam- 
ple, oontaminated  a  highly  moral  people, 
unused  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  end 
excesses,  men  as  well  as  women.  Before 
our  arrival,  the  noble,  possessing  a  hun- 
dred thousand  doUara*  worth  of  property 
beneath  his  roof,  was  accustomed,  as  well 
as  every  body  else,  to  place,  on  leaving 
bis  habitation,  as  a  sign  that  nobody  was 
at  home,  a  brush,  or  rod  across  the  door- 
way ;  which  token  of  absence  was  amply 
auffieient  to  prevent  any  person  whatever 
from  stepping  over  the  tbreahold,  orfh>m 
taking  any  thing  from  the  pramtaes. 
Accordingly,  whenever  these  people  saw 
us  putting  up  doors,  and  locling  them, 
they  fancied  that  the  strange  precaution 
originated  in  our  feara  of  &em,  and  that 
we  were  guarding  ourselvea  against  being 
murdered;  for  it  never  entered  their 
imagifialioii  that  it  was  to  prevent  one 
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man  from  stealing  tbe  property  of  another. 
Then,  when  they  discoyered  that  there 
were  thieves  amongst  ourselres,  as  we]l 
as  men  who  incited  wives  and  daughters 
to  go  astray,  they  held  us  cheap.  To 
such  a  pitch  of  dissoluteness,  offensive  to 
God,  has  our  evil  example,  in  every  re- 
spect^ carried  the  Indians,  that  they,  who 
formerly  did  nothing  wrong,  now  seldom 
do  an^  thing  right.  Hence,  coercive 
remedies  have  become  indispensable.  The 
appliance  of  proper  restraint  appertains 
to  his  mi^esty  for  the  solace  of  bis  royal 
conscience,  and  I  apprise  him  of  the 
necessity,  which  is  ail  that  belongs  to 
me  to  do. 

"  Having  performed  tliis  doty,  I  be- 
seech God  to  forgive  my  sins;  for  I 
have  been  moved  to  declare  this  much, 
because,  of  all  the  discoverers  and  first 
conquerors,  I  am  the  very  last  to  die, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  not  one  of 
them,  excepting  myself,  is  left  alive, 
either  within  or  without  this  kingdom; 
and,  accordingly,  I  hereby  do  all  that 
remains  in  my  power  to  disburden  my 
consoience.** 

That  tbe  tales  of  the  vaunted  riches 
of  ancient  Peru  were  by  no  means 
without  a  good  foundation,  a  single 
proof  will  be  given  on  the  unde* 
niable  evidence  of  an  official  docu- 
ment, extant  in  tbe  archives  of  Cuzco, 
which  I  had  copied  in  the  year  1835, 
when  I  happened  to  he  in  command 
at  that  place. 

It  appears  that  in  1534,  a  year  or 
two  after  Fixarro  first  entmd  Cuxoo, 
he  went  to  Xanxa,  and,  during  his 
absence,  forty  of  his  influential  com- 
panions in  arms,  whom  he  had  left 
behind,  commenced  a  general  ransack 
for  the  gold  and  silver  that  still  re- 
mained m  possession  of,  or  was  con- 
cealed by,  the  aboriginal  nobiHty,  or 


wealthy  classes  in  that  place,  under 
the  pretext  that  a  conspuracy  was  on 
foot.  In  the  course  of  this  operation, 
the  Spaniards  encountered  an  un- 
wonted resistance,  which  gradually 
increased,  until  the  Peruvians  be- 
came, in  turn,  the  assailants  ,*  where- 
upon the  marauders  shut  themselves 
up,  with  the  booty  already  collected, 
in  the  fortress  within  the  city.  Here 
they  were  sorely  pressed  by  num- 
bers, and  on  the  pomt  of  succumbing, 
when,  according  to  legendary  records, 
they  were  saved  by  '*  Our  Lady  of 
Beum,**  who  descended  in  a  cloud; 
and  hence  the  popularity  of  her  image 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  more 
probable  version  of  the  "  miracle  "  is, 
that  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  ap- 
proached in  a  cloud  of  dust  to  the 
rescue  of  their  beleaguered  comrades. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ^* forty'*  re- 
sumed and  completed  the  general 
pillage;  but,  to  counteract  the  un- 
mvourable  impression  which  the  ab- 
sent Pizarro*s  report  of  the  transaction 
might  produce  on  the  court  of  Madrid, 
the  plunderers  drew  up  and  signed 
an  acta,  which  I  have  reaa,  presenting 
Charles  V.  with  300,000  gold  pesos, 
and  300,000  silver  marks,  worth  alto- 
gether, perhaps,  half  a  million  ster- 
ling in  the  money  of  that  day — a 
douceur  worthy  of  a  crowned  head. 
How  much  eacn  of  the  "  forty  "  re- 
ceived of  the  residue,  or  how  much 
Pizarro*s  propitiatory  share  amounted 
to,  is  not  known ;  neither  can  it  ever 
be  fully  explained  how  the  widely 
spread  wealth  of  a  proverbially  rich 
country  was  absorbed  by  an  inventive 
tyranny,  which  neither  slumbered 
nor  relaxed  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  three  htmdred  years. 
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Iir  an  article  on  "Gastronomy  and 
the  Classics  of  the  Table,"  which  ap- 
peared in  our  number  for  May,  ve 
mtimated  that  the  works  then  re- 
viewed might  afford  materials  for 
another  paper  on  coffee,  dessert,  wines, 
and  liqueurs,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
fulfil  our  engagement,  l^viously, 
however,  to  entering  into  the  very 
ample  subject  of  dessert,  coffee, 
liquors,  and  liqueurs,  we  wish  to 
dwell  more  at  large  on  the  subject  of 
eating,  though  we  are  hopeless  as  to 
our  power  of  exhausting  all  the 
materials  here  spread  out  before  us. 
There  is  a  good  deal  detailed  in  this 
capacious  volume,  consisting  of  520 
large  pages,  of  the  cookery  and  cu- 
linary extravagance  of  the  ancients, 
with  which  we  do  not  mean  to  trou- 
ble our  readers  at  any  len^h.  The 
modems  have,  no  doubt,  their  vices, 
their  follies,  and  extravagancies, 
but  if  they  were  silly  enough  to 
spend  60,000/.,  as  the  second  Apicius 
Old,  merely  to  vary  the  taste  of 
sauces,  we  do  not,  at  least,  suppose 
they  would  follow  his  criminal  ex- 
ample in  poisoning  himself,  when  he 
had,  even  after  this  inordinate  ex- 
penditure, more  than  100,000^  of 
our  money  left.  It  was  this  man, 
the  second  of  three  brothers,  who 
wrote  the  work  De  Opsoniis  et  Cou" 
dimentis,  on  seasonings  and  market- 
ings, an  edition  and  translation  of 
which  was  published  by  Dr.  Lister, 
phjTsician  to  that  most  gourmands  of 
£ngland*s  queens,  Anne.  The  work 
is  scarce  and  curious;  but,  on  the 
whole,  one  rises  from  the  perusal 
of  it  with  a  disgusting  idea  of  the 
selfishness  and  sensuality  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  one  rejoices  not  to  have 
lived  at  a  time  when  ragouts  were 
made  of  the  tongues  of  ^cocks  and 
nightingales.    &  perusmg  modem 


French  works  on  the  same  subject, 
the  reader  is  freed  from  all  feelings 
of  disrelish  or  disgust.  The  subject 
is  generally  treated  in  a  playful  serio- 
comic vein,  and  you  are  beguiled  by 
the  good-natured  medico-scientific 
babble  and  bonhomnde  of  the  writer 
into  the  opinion  that  health,  sociality, 

good  fellowship,  and  contentment,  ix\ 
epend  on  the  dinner  and  the  cook. 
Many  of  the  literary  men  of  France, 
and  some  of  the  faculty,  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  uie  table,  but 
none  in  our  day,  or  since  the  death 
of  Gastaldy,  the  friend  and  phy- 
sician of  Grimod  de  la  Beyniere, 
with  a  more  pleasant  pen  than  Dr. 
Roques,  the  learned  author  of  the 
History  of  Mushrooms  and  Garden' 
plartts.  The  editor  of  the  Classics  of 
the  Table  avers  that  the  effusions  of 
Dr.  Roques  merit  a  place  in  his 
pages.  Our  readers  shall  judge  of 
his  style  and  manner  by  the  fofiow- 
ing  extracts. 

On  Thruihes  and  Blackbirds. 

"  Thrushes  blickbirds,  nnd  many  other 
little  birds,  ought  only  to  be  eaten 
at  the  end  of  November.  Fattened  as 
tbej  previonslj  are  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  Tinejards,  they  afterr^'ards  giire  a 
perfume  to  their  flesh,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  woods,  by  feeding  on  the  juniper 
berries.  If,  anxious  to  enjoy  them,  you 
kill  them  before  the  proper  time»  you 
do  not  find  this  nroma,  this  biting,  bitter 
flavour,  which  is  the  delight  of  those 
who  know  what  they  are  about.  Horace, 
Martial,  and  Galen,  knew  the  treasure  we 
possessed  in  thrushes.  "  Nil  melius 
turdo,*'  saya  Horace.  This  favourite  of 
Augustus  and  Mfecenas  ate  hia  fill  of 
them ;  he  was  rich,  and  feasted  wherever 
he  went.  Poor  Martial  often  had  lenten 
fare,  and,  when  he  was  surprised  with  a 
dinner  invitation,  joy  sparkled  in  his 
eyes,  for  he  was,  like  the  greater  number 
of  poets,  a  gourmand.    The  thrush  was 


*  Classiques  de  la  Table,  1  gros  vol.,  qui  contient : — 1.  La  Physiologie  du  Gofit, 

?ar  Brillat  Savarin.  3.  La  Gastronomie,  par  Bercboux.  3.  Des  Kessources  de  la 
'able  pendant  toute  I'Ann^e,  par  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere.  4.  L'Art  de  Dtner  en 
Ville,  par  Colnet.  5.  La  Gastronomic  Historique,  par  le  Marquis  Louis  d^  Cussy. 
6.  Quelques  r^cettes  D^licat^s  de  M.  F.  Roques.  7.  De  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Bourdon.  8.  De  la  Table  partieuUere  du  Menu,  par 
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Antouin  Car^me,    10.  La  Cuiatne  et  la  Table  Reoaaioe,  par  feu  Masors. 
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for  him  tbe  first  of  birds,  the  hare  tin 
first  of  quadrupeds. 

Inter  aves  turdus,  si  qui8,mejudice,certet 
Inter  quadnipedes,  gloria  prima  lepus.* 

Locullus,  Apicius,  end  all  the  gour- 
mands of  Rome,  held  thrushes  in  great 
account.  They  fattened  both  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  in  immense  dovecots. 
Each  dovecot  contained  many  thou- 
sands. The  birds  were  not  allowed  to 
see  either  fields  or  woods,  so  that  no- 
thing might  interfere  to  prevent  their 
obesity.  Varro  mentions  a  country, 
house  where  5000  were  fattened  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  flesh  of  these 
birds  was  most  delicate  ;  they  were  fed 
on  a  paste  made  with  fig^,  with  wheaten 
meal,  or  millet,  or  aromatic  grains.  Lu- 
cnllus  had  thrushes  all  the  year  round  in 
his  dovecots.  The  bou'tnot  of  Pompey, 
whose  physician  advised  him  to  eat  these 
birds,  m  order  to  hasten  his  recovery, 
is  well  known.  His  servants  having 
announced  to  him  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  thrushes  any  where  in  summer 
but  at  Lucullus'8,he  exclaimed  '  Pompey 
then  must  inevitably  have  died  if  Lucuilus 
had  not  been  a  gourmand." 

We  haye  loi^  been  aware  that 
our  lively  neigfibours  know  very 
little,  and  care  still  less  about  Greek 
literature,  but  we  certainly  thought 
that  a  man  of  Dr.  Boques*s  eminence 
and  scholarship,  at  least  in  culinary 
literature,  would  have  mentioned 
that  the  thrush  was  as  distinguished 
at  the  Athenian  as  at  the  Boman 
board.  Athenseus  says  Homer  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  thrush. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Boques's 
observations  on  asparagus. 

"  The  asparagus  grows  naturally  in  the 
woods,  in  the  hedges,  in  the  sea-sand, 
and  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers.  The  ancients 
knew  and  cultivated  asparagus.  Athe- 
ncus  speaks  of  field  and  mountain  as* 
paragus :  he  says  the  best  are  those 
which  grow  natundly,  without  being 
sown.  Martial,  Pliny,  and  Juvenal, 
also  speak  of  as|Mmigus.  The  Romans 
especially  esteemed  those  of  Ravenna. 
Nature,  says  Pliny,  wished  that  aspara- 
gus should  grow  wild,  so  that  they  might 
be  gathered  every  where  by  every  one ; 
but,  being  improved  by  cultivation,  the 
blades  astoniab  by  their  thickness.  They 
are  sold  at  Ravenna  at  three  to  tbe  pound. 

We  know  not  whether  Dr.  Hoques 
has  ever  been  in  Ck>vent  Garaen 
Market  in  the  month  of  June,  but, 


if  not,  we  can  assure  him  that  he 
mi^ht  find  asparagus  so  fat  as  to 
weigh  six  to  the  pound.  Why  is 
Dr.  Boques  silent  as  to  the  velocity 
with  wnich  this  vegetable  may  be 
cooked.  Quicker  than  asparagus  is 
boiled,  became  a  proverb  among  the 
Bomans.t  Juvenal  mentions  a  large 
lobster  surrounded  with  asparagus, 
and  promises,  in  the  eleventh  satire 
to  his  ^  friend  Perseus,  a  plate  of 
mountam  asparagus,  which  had  been 
freshly  gathered  oy  his  farmer^s  wife. 

"  Montani 
Asparagi,  posito  quos  legit  yillica  fuso." 

We  remember  having  read  some- 
where of  a  gentleman  travelling  near 
the  town  of  Arras,  and  meeting  a 
countnrman  who  insisted  on  suppmg 
with  him.  Entering  an  inn,  the 
gentleman  asked  for  an  omelette  and 
some  asparagus.  After  having  helped 
the  rustic  to  his  half  share  of  the 
omelette^  the  stupid  lout  asked  what 
were  the  asparagus.  "  Oh  I "  replied 
the  host,  "'  they  are  a  very  fine  vege- 
table, and  you  shall  have  half  of  the 
bunch,  as  you  have  had  half  of  the 
omelette^  Thereupon  the  intelli^nt 
gourmand  transferred  to  his  neigh- 
bour's plate  the  ends,  or,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Creswell  quaintly,  yet  forci- 
bly, phrases  it,  the  handle  of  the  es- 
culent, who  thought  these  guu  quaUa 
tougher  to  chew  than  the  stalky  part 
of  the  cabbage. 

The  foUowing  are  Dr.  Boques^a 
observations  on  the  Tutricote  butncs^ 
or  famous  beans  of  Soissons,  called, 
we  believe,  in  England,  French  pulse, 
or  hard  kidney  b^ans.  They  are  not 
sold  in  the  market,  but  may  be  had 
in  the  oil-shops,  now  in  full  per- 
fection. We  obtain  ours  from  Mr. 
Ball  of  Bond  Street,  or  his  name- 
sake and  relative,  in  Duke  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square. 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  dry  bean 
or  famous  haricots  of  Soissons.  Their 
reputation  is  not  usurped.  They  are 
eaten,  served  up  with  gpravy,  with  butter, 
with  oil,  with  lemon-juice,  or  in  a  pur^e* 
But  are  any  of  these  modes  comparable 
to  the  bean  softened,  melted  with  the 
gravy  of  the  leg  of  mutton  of  the  Ar-^ 
dennes,  or  of  the  Pri^SaU  ?  Ask  this 
question  rather  of  Berchouz,  a  gastro- 
nomical  poet,  than  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 


*  Mart.  Epigr.  lib.  xtii. 

t  '*  Vekcius  quam  asparagi  coquuntur.''— Suet* 
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*  J'arme  mieiix  un  tendre  ^got| 
Qui,  laus  pompe  «t  sms  Stslagd, 
So  montre  STec  un  entoange 
De  laitoe  ou  de  haricot. 
Gigoty  receyez  moB  faommBge; 
Souveat  j*ai  d6daigo6  pour  vousi 
Chez  la  haroone  ou  la  marquise, 
La  poularde  la  plus  exquise, 
£t  m^me  la  perarix  aux  choux.' 

"The  proof  that  these  beans  are  al- 
most a  delicacy  is,  that  the  Marquis  de 
Cussy,  the  most  agreeable  gastronome  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  abandons  the 
breast  of  red  partridges,  the  Jilett  de  sole 
aux  trujfes,  as  soon  as  the  beans  of  Sois- 
0ooi  appear.  A  man  who  will  live  long 
in  history,  a  rare  man,  a  man  frugal  as  a 
Spartan,  bad,  nevertbeless,  some  gastro- 
nomic weaknesses.  He  loved  above  all 
things  polenta  and  kidney  beans,  with 
oil, — ay,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  occa- 
fliooally  regaled  himself  with  this  vege- 
table as  a  salad.  These  beans  then  btive 
the  most  illustrious  suffrages  in  their 
favour,  Napoleon  and  the  Marquis  de' 
Cussy.  One  ate  them  with  oil,  the  other 
with  the  gravy  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  Suck 
amateurs  as  love  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  great  men  may  now  choose  for  them» 
selves." 

There  is  much  hett  that  10  amtis- 
ing,  much  also  that  is  true.  Were 
'we  compelled  to  make  a  choi^  be-' 
tween  these  two  great  aitthotities 
coram  populo,  we  should  say  with 
Virgil,  "  Et  ttt  vUula  digims  et  hie  ;" 
but  in  private  we  shcmld  eat  our 
haricots  most  certainly  d  la  Cttssy. 
Like  many  other  French  authors  of 
great  renown,  Dr.  lloques  forgets  16 
fiye  us  some  important  and  usefol 
uiformation.  He  does  not  tell  us 
that  this  vegetable  is  eaten  at  two 
different  periods :  in  summer,  when 
the  pod  IS  green  and  tender  (in  £ng'< 
land  it  is  split  and  served  with  rofut 
mutton  and  renison),  and  in  winter, 
when  the  bean,  in  full  maturity,  10 
taken  out,  and  dressed  without  the 
pod.  It  is  in  this  fashion  that  the 
Spaniards  love  this  noble  bean,  whidt 
they  call  ftarbanzos.  It  may  be 
fbuttd  in  tneir  popular  puohero^  in 
their  soups,  and  in  their  oUas. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Roques*s 
remarks  on  the  strong-smelling  yet 
interesting  onion. 

On  Onions  and  Receipt  for  Onion  Soup. 

"  For  centuries  this  garden  vegetable 
has  made  tlie  tour  of  the  world.  It  is 
seen  every  where,  nourishing  the  poor 
and  flavouring  the  rich  man's  broth. 
It  were  impossible  hi  Our  days  to  have 


any  cookery  without  onions.  A  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  white  onion,  above  all 
to  the  Spanish,  and  the  small  whits  onion 
of  Florence.  Let  good  cooks  and  true  me- 
tamorphose them  into  a  thousand  fash- 
ions, let  them  cleverly  veil  them  in  their 
grand  aud  petty  sauces,  let  them  glaze 
them,  let  them  put  them  in  purSe.in  sharp 
sance,  in  pickle,  in  any  thing,  provided 
th^y  idlow  us  to  speak  of  an  onion  soup. 
An  onion  sobp  1  Do  yoti  really  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  And  "khj  not,  if  it  be 
well  made  ?  HcAre  it  the  receipt  of  a  ce- 
lebrated gastronome,  for  whom  all  gastro> 
nomers  will  long  wear  mourning. 

Onion  Soup  it  la  Cussy, 

'*  Choose  about  twenty  little  onions, 
elean  them  well,  ent  them  into  sliees, 
put  them  in  a  stfcwpan,  with  a  lump  of 
fresh  butter  and  a  little  sugar.  Turn 
them  till  they  be  of  a  fine  golden  cokmr, 
then  moistett  them  with  broth,  and  add 
the  necessary  quantity  of  breitd.  When 
about  to  serve  your  ioup,  throw  in  two 
small  glasses  of  vtfry  old  Cognac  brandy." 

*'  M.  do  Cussy  prepared  himself  this 
rather  romantic  soup  m  order  to  do  pe- 
nance in  Lent,  and  he  ate  a  good  plateful 
of  it.  If  a  friend  dropped  id  unawares, 
he  had  in  bis  larder  a  tail  of  sahnon  and 
a  good  bn&dle  of  asparagus.  It  was 
Such  a  dinner  m  this  he  gave  me  on  the 
Thursday  in  Passion- week.  The  worthy 
man  niade  little  account  of  soap  wberi  be 
knew  a  good  dinner  would  follow.  This 
is  one  of  his  aphorisms,  *  Soup  is  tbo 
preface  of  a  dinner,  but  a  good  work  has 
no  need  of  preface.' " 

.  Every  one  know»  that  the  par- 
ticka  emanating  from  the  onion  are 
so  sharp  atid  volatile  as  to  corrode 
the  surface  of  the  eyes,  and  draw 
tears,  but  Dr.  Bonnes  does  not  state 
that  the  cook  peeling  an  onion  may 
be  spared  this  involuntary  effusiou 
by  facing  a  piece  of  bread  at  the 
end  of  her  knife. 

There  is  no  more  popular  dish 
than  well-dressed  spinach,  and  the 
learned  doctor  luxuriates  in  de- 
scribinff  the  vegetable,  which  is  more 
truly  than  elegantly  called  the  **  be- 
som of  the  stomach.*^  The  professor 
does  hot  mention  that  this  pleasing 
herb,  with  a  petalous  flower,  as  old 
Miller  hath  it,  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients.  It  came  to  England  from 
Holland,  and  ^as  Hot  introduced  in 
French  dishes  sooner  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago.  The  name 
spinacia  or  nrinachia  is  of  modem 
Latinify,  ana  comes  from  spinas  a 
spear  or  arrow,  or  spitw^  a  thorn, 
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as  the  bnsk  of  ihe  6eed  Is  usaall}^ 
pricWy.  "  Spinach,''  wys  iht  learned 
liemery,  phy^dan  to  Louis  XTV., 
'^  stops  coughing,  slisys  the  sharj^ 
humours  cf  the  brettot,  ilnd  keeps  the 
body  open."  Btit  we  are  forgetting 
the  doetor. 

On  Spinach, 

'*  We  will  now  talk  of  that  numerous 
class  of  individuals  whose  hot  stomachs 
have  need  of  being;  tempered  and  softened 
by  some  8|)0onful8  ^f  spinach.  Let  us 
talk  an  instant  with  these  privileged 
men,  who  live  witboat  doctor  or  apothe- 
cary, and  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  to 
set  themselyes  down  to  table  two  or 
three  times  a- day.  How  should  we  eat 
spinach,  say  they  1  Consult  your  taste, 
that  will  be  your  best  guide  ;  but,  if 
you  fake  much  exercise,  nourish  your 
spinach  with  a  good  broth,  and,  when 
tney  are  pieced  on  table,  water  them  over 
with  the  gravy  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  of  a 
piece  of  roast  beef,  or  of  ft  good  fowl. 
The  red  gfary  of  a  leg  of  mutton  of  the 
Ardennes,  or  PtS'SoU,  wonderfully  har- 
monises with  the  green  tint  of  the  spi- 
nach;  it  is  almost  the  rainbow  to  the 
eyes  of  the  gontrmafld.  Take  car0  that 
your  spinach  is  artistically  seiisoned. 
Don't  forget  the  nutmeg  ;  it  is  the  indid« 
peosable  condiment  for  spinach^  '  A  batn/ 
said  my  friend,  De  Cassy,  *  goes  very 
Well  with  spinach,  which  vegetable  mo* 
dilies  the  stimulant  AaToor  of  swine's 
flesh.'" 

We  have  now  giren  snfi^ient  from 
the  writings  of  the  doctor  to  shew 
what  an  agreeable,  good-tempered, 
pleasure-loving,  son  of  ^sculapius 
he  was,  and,  we  hope,  still  is.  In 
onr  nnmber  for  August,  we  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  draw  On  his 
contributions  to  culinary  literature. 
His  observations  on  pine -apples, 
dates,  vanilla,  coffee,  peaches,  and 
melons,  deserve  every  attention,  and 
we  shall  present  them  in  exienso  to 
our  readers« 

We  now  turn  to  the  productions 
of  the  Marquis  de  Cussy,  who,  al- 
though prefect  to  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  was  in  everV 
sense  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
and  a  mild  and  amiable  man.  Who 
is  there  that  was  a  diner-out  of  any 
magnitude'  in  Paris,  from  June  1827 
to  1830,  who  does  not  remember  his 
portly,  well-set-up  figure  ?  He  was 
a  clean-lookii^,  comely,  well-dressed 
did  mA&t  titad,  so  ikr  as  tnere  sp- 
pearanee  wtnt,  always  p«i  us  in 


of  the  htte  Jatnes  Smith,  of  facetious 
memory.  One  of  the  most  gentle- 
manly-looking, and  one  of  the  best- 
di^essed  and  best-preserved  men  of 
his  dav.  We  think  We  have  old 
Cussy  before  tiS  now,  with  his  high, 
open  forehead,  benevolent  counte- 
nance, silvery  hair,  smart  blue  frock, 
with  the  inevitable  riband  in  the 
button,  destn  white  wsistcoat,  and 
black  stock.  Though  associating  for 
years  with  the  roughest  and  most 
underbred  of  marshals  and  generals, 
and  the  most  priggish  and  preten- 
tious of  civil  functionaries,  he  main- 
tained to  the  last  the  imperturbable 
dignity  and  politeness  of  the  old  court. 
At  the  moment  of  the  abdication,  he 
flew  to  Marie  Louise,  and  he  aban- 
doned the  Austrian's  daughter, 
when  he  found  she  was  about  to 
ally  herself  with  a  one-eyed  cham* 
fmrlain.  In  society,  in  which  he 
mixed  much,.  theAold  mafcruess  was 
an  agreeable,  lively  man,  iuu  of  anec- 
dote, and  rc»dy-witted.  His  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  kindliness  and 
benevolence,  and,  if  he  had  a  fault,  it 
was  certainly  in  loving  to  excess  the 
pleasures  of  the  stable.  But,  if  he 
loved  ^ood  cheer  ^d  friandisey  he 
loved  it  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  ge- 
nerous social  member  of  a  civilised 
eomrnnnity^  If  you  gave  him  a  din* 
ner,  he  was  always  sure  to  eivc  you 
one  in  return.  He  did  not,  l3:e  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  ours,  eat  at  every  man's 
table,  and  neve*  see  mortal  within 
his  own  doors.  He  did  not  go  down 
to  the  early  market  to  look  for  wood- 
cocks for  his  own  private,  particular 
eating,  and,  thrustmg  them  into  his 
ample  doublet,  carry  them  snugly 
homeward,  there  to  gloat  on  them  in 
solitary  sensuality.     He  loved  the 

Eleasures  of  the  table  it  n  true,  but 
e  loved  them  reflected ;  and  he  gave 
his  mutton  and  his  vrine  with  as  much 
good-will,  and  as  hearty  zest,  as  the 
author  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
amusing  tour  in  Ireland.  There 
were  many  who  feared,  or  pretended 
to  fear,  to  ask  Cussy  to  dinner,  as 
there  are  some  who  pretend  to  fear 
to  ask  our  humble  selves,  but  either 
these  people  were  humbugs  wishing 
to  be  rebeved  of  the  expense  (the 
likeliest  supposition^,  or  they  did 
not  know  the  simple  tastes  of  the 
man.  With  an  old  friend,  or  a  good 
ftllow,  who  gave  the  best  fare  his 
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means  aHowed,  and  gave  it  willingly, 
he  could  dine  off  a  whiting  or  an 
omelette^  but  he  was  severe  towards 
those  vulgar  parvenus  who,  presum- 
ing on  their  wealth,  heap  their  tables 
Avith  a  culinary  chaos  worthy  of  bar- 
barous and  benighted  times. 

Without  fiirther  preface,  we  shall 
make  such  random  extracts  from  the 
Art  CtfZrnatre  of  the  marquess  as  seem 
interesting. 

A  Good  Cook  will  cur$  thi  Gout. 

'*  A  good  cook  niDsacks  all  the  ele- 
ments, earth,  air,  water.  His  mind  is 
as  varied  as  the  great  theatre  which  he  is 
searching  perpetual ly,  as  the  caprices  of 
the  soDsnal  (and  God  knows  how  varioos 
they  are !),  as  the  fancies  of  the  stomach, 
without  reason  or  control.  If  you  have 
a  oook  of  this  high  order,  he  will  rid  you 
of  your  gout  as  easily  as  you  take  off 
your  gloves,  as  CarSme  drore  away  the 
gout  of  George  IV.,  that  eminently  «pt« 
rittul  monarch,  that  generous  master, 
that  gentleman  gourmand  and  gouty 
subject,  if  there  was  one  on  this  earth  s 
surface.  Sensible  rich  men,  be  assured 
that  your  true  and  only  physician  is  3rour 
ma{tre-d'k6tel  cmtinier.  Ask  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, who  goes  every  morning  into 
the  scullery  and  pantry.  Be  assured 
that  a  good  cook,  at  the  end  of  his  pro- 
bationary term>  knows  enough  of  his  art 
to  prolong  your  days,  and  to  prolong 
them  in  the  joys  of  an  active  mastication. 
He  never  kill8,..jiot  he.  He  comforts 
you,  and  raises  you  up  full  of  imagina- 
tive ardour.  It  is  only  a  bad  dinner 
which  is  indigestible ;  it  is  only  a  West 
India  negro  who  eats  too  much.  Do 
not  pass  that  charming  limit  where  you 
have  a  thousand  illusions,  and  in  which 
you  rejoice  in  having  taken  your  stand. 
You  should  always  feel  a  clear  and  free 
sensation  in  the  nervous  pspillsB  of  the 
tongue.  Light  artistically  cooked  din- 
ners give  power  to  the  imagination,  aug- 
ment the  force  of  the  mind,  and  dispose 
one  to  labour." 

The  Paratita  of  Rome. 

"The  parasites  at  Rome  and  Athens 
were,  for  the  most  part  (as  indeed  they 
are  always  and  every  where),  barristers 
without  briefs,  gay^  jolly,  fellows,  much 
in  debt,  poets,  followers  of  noble  fkimilies, 
or  fr^edmen  retainers  of  any  one  who 
woi|U  employ  them." 

Physicians  tell  us  how  important 
it  is  to  dine  at  r^pilar  hours;  but  the 
question  is  treated  in  a  culinaiy  point 
of  view  in  the  following  extract.  We 
think  Jay  was  perfectfy  right  in  dis- 


charging Lord  Wellesley ;  but,  injus- 
tice to  that  able  man  and  exquisite 
classic,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the 
want  of  punctuality  alluded  to  waa 
when  the  noble  marquess  wrote 
leaders  for  the  Times,  and  when 
there  was  a  pressure  on  him,  not 
from  without,  but  from  Frinting- 
honse  Square. 

Ealing  at  Regular  Hours* 

"AH  gourmands^ have  eaten  at  fixed 
and  regular  hours  ^  without  regularitv 
you  are  sure  of  nothing,  and  yon  hav« 
no  appetite.  What  an  important  thing 
is  the  hour  of  dinner  for  the  cook  !  It 
should  be  precise,  and  he  is  g^vely  in 
fault  who  retards  it  by  want  of  punc- 
tuality.  Jay,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pupils  of  Car^me,  refused  an  increase  of 
1000/.  in  his  wages,  and  a  retiring 
pension  of  the  same  amount,  from  tbe 
Marquess  of  Wellesley.  The  cause  was 
this,  his  lordship  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  the  dinner  served  an  hour  before 
be  sat  down  to  table !" 

Sauces. 

"  Sauces  are  the  rock  of  the  cook.  An 
admirable  tact  is  necessary  to  make  them 
just  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  keep 
them  hot  in  a  batn-imin>.  To  roast  well, 
and  season  your  sauces  to  a  T,  are,  in 
general,  qualities  logically  united.  A 
good  cook  separately  studies  each  fact, 
in  order  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  as  a  whole.  He  should, above  all 
things,  have  a  chemical  knowledge  of  tbe 
nutntive  effect  of  fusions." 

National  Diihet. 

"  Here  are  the  fundamental  dishes  of 
the  cuitine  of  Europe.  In  England, 
roast  beef,  beef-steak  pudding,  venivon 
pasties  ;  in  Holland,  cheese  and  salt  beef; 
m  Germany,  ehou^eroute;  in  Russia,  ca- 
viar and  kenaffes ;  in  Torkey,  pillau ;  in 
Italy,  polenta  and  macaroni;  in  Spain, 
the  oUa  podrida.  After  having  eaten  of  all 
these,  it  roust  nevertheless  be  admitted 
that  the  best  table  in  the  world  is  la 
pet  He  fine  tablebourgeoite  de  PartM.  Dinner 
there  among  the  knowing  ones  is,  not- 
withstanding our  philosophical  progress, 
our  moral  sensations,  which  we  think  we 
possess  more  fully  developed  than  our 
fathers,  an  important  thing.  A  profon nd , 
well-considered  dinner  throws  every 
thing  into  the  shade,  a  parliamentary  or 
a  judicial  system,  or  a  system  of  military 
emulation.    It  is  the  nerve  of  social  life. 

The  Marquis  de  Cussy  died  in 
1837.  The  reader  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  told  that  these  observations 
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on  the  new  Tnileries  were  written 
long  before  the  fiital  accident  which 
depriyed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of 
life. 

Tk§  New  TuiUriti ;  the  Orleans  Dynastif. 

"  The  coart  is  brilliant,  very  brilliant, 
bat  with  modesty  and  simplicity.  It  is 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  of  the  king 
himseir.  On  occasions  there  is  pomp 
and  splendour,  bat  the  Tuileries  are 
always  charming. 

"  The  Doke  of  Orleans  has  already 
furnished  his  establishment;*  he  will 
soon  eclipse  princely  families  in  luxury, 
but  still  more  by  his  taste  and  urbanity. 
Oh !  wherefore  oas  Cardme  not  seen  what 
has  happened,  those  nascent  lights  which 
colonr  the  horizon,  he  who  thought  the 
kitchen  lost  in  the  common  room  of  some 
Jesuit  colleges'?  Since  I  have  entered 
on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  the 
doke,  I  will  complete  my  indiscretions. 
His  royal  highness  has  purchased  a  mag- 
nificent service  to  suit  a  table  thirt^r-eisht 
feet  long,  and  five  and  a  half  or  six  &et 
broad,  and  intended  for  fifty  covers. 

"  The^ubstances  employed  in  the  iuvm 
touti  will  be  ffold,  silver,  and  fine  stones, 
rubies  and  diamonds  alone  excepted. 
Everv  thing  is  to  be  homogeneous,  from 
the  rork  to  the  coffee-cup.  This  beau- 
tiful work  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  alto- 
gether surpass,  all  that  the  Romans  have 
finished  in  this  kind  of  workmanship,  all 
that  luxury  and  love  of  art  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Medici  family. 

"The  Princess  Mary  has  composed, 
designed,  and  modelled,  or  rather  caused 
to  be  modelled,  a  group.  The  Duke  of 
Nemours  has  composed  and  designed 
another.  This  turtout  is  but  one  part  of 
the  service,  and  will,  it  is  said,  cost 
3,000,000/*.  People  will  now  no  longer 
tMlk  of  the  so>much -admired  turtout  of 
the  Count  Pozso  di  Borgo,  looked  upon 
as  so  magnificent  a  work,  and  which 
haa  nearly  cost  100,0oqf." 

Cattronomjf  in  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Autumn, 

'*  In  winter  all  the  good  things  that 
come  to  market  are  quickly  purchased 
up.  They  are  dispersed  among  the 
dealers  and  in  private  houses.  The 
simple  amateur  then  oonienta  himself 
with  the  young  fowl  deprived  of  half 
her  giBCos,  with  the  half-fattened  duck- 
ling,  with  the  young  quail  with  little 
fiesh,  and  January  leverets.  But  the 
lobsters  snrive  at  this  season  in  quantity. 


and  all  alive,  oh  I  The  popnlarxty  of  this 
crustaoeous  creature  denotes  the  civili- 
sation of  Europe.  Rich  sensualists  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  at  Paris,  at  Havre,  and  in 
London,  all  desire  lobsters.  It  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  that  the  turbot 
appears  as  the  spring  approaches  more 
ei^ant,  the  salmon  more  sumptuous,  the 
skate  more  estimable,  but  the  flounder, 
on  the  contrary,  becomes  soft  and  in- 
sipid." 

All  Great  Men  love  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Table, 

"  All  the  men  of  great  intelligence  and 
mind  have  loved  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  Witness  Pericles,  LucuUus,  Pom- 
pey,  Cicero;  and  among  the  moderns 
the  good  and  spirituel  Regent,  Louij 
XV.,  Frederic  II.,  Mirabeau,  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  Danton,  Barnave,  Fontanes, 
Portalis,  were  all  consummate  gour* 
mands." 

To  wluit  do  we  owe  the  Grateful  Savour  of 
our  Kitchen? 

We  owe  the  savour  of  our  kitchen 
to  the  spices  of  America,  to  the  mace  of 
Ceylon,  the  vanilla  of  Mexico,  the  clove 
and  the  nutmeg  of  the  Moluccas,  the 
pepper  of  Java,  the  capers  of  Barbary, 
the  black  pepper  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  &c.  ^c.  The  ancients  spiced 
with  cummin,  mint,  saffron,  oxymel,  old 
cheese,  and  the  Pistachio  nut,  which 
Vitellius  brought  from  Syria. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts 
with  a  reeeiptf  and  so  close  the  ac" 
count. 

Tomatat  farcied  a  la  Grimod* 

"  Afler  having  taken  out  the  kernels 
of  your  tomatas,  fill  them  with  sausage- 
meat,  seasoned  with  garlic,  parsley,  seal- 
lions,  and  Taragon,  then  do  them  in  a 
baking-pan  under  a  country  oven,  with 
chippings  or  raspings  of  bread.  Serve 
the  entremets  in  the  baking-dish,  and 
squeeze  over  it  a  little  lemon-juice." 

We  next  come  to  the  contributions 
of  M.  Fa^ot,  the  editor  of  the  work. 
Of  the  history  of  M.  Fajot  we  know 
little,  and  that  little  imperfectly. 
He  is,  howeyer,  a  literary  man  of 
all  work  to  the  Parisian  booksellers, 
and  like  Dr.  Dionysius,  or  Dr. 
Denis  Lordner,  has  meddled  vriih 
every  thing  from  electricity  and  the 


*  We  need  hardly  say  that,  since  this  was  written,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  met 
with  a  melancholy  death. 

t  Surieut  is  a  large  silver  oraament  for  a  dinner-table^ 
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differaxiaal  calealus  down  to  the 
mfxt  znathematical  way  of  makiiur 
roads,  aoid  the  most  arithmeticM 
fiufaion  of  sowing  potatoes.  Whether 
Fayot,  like  Larcm^,  has  adorned  ail 
his  subjects  (the  one  he  is  most  in 
love  wiUi  always  being  himself)  h 
quite  another  question.  We  cer- 
tainly do  npt  think,  ^s  we  said  in 
our  number  for  May,  that  his  selec- 
tions from  the  Almanack  des  OouT' 
mands  are  sufficiently  numerous,  nor 
at  all  well  chosen;  and  he  has  al- 
lowed certain  grave  errors  of  Gareme 
on  matters  of  political  biography  (he 
being  himself  a  writer  on  such  sub- 
jects) to  pass  without  revision ;  but, 
apart  from  these  errors,  there  is  not 
much  to  find  feult  with,  and  what 
he  has  contributed  himself  is  written 
in  a  somewhat  livelier  and  pleasanter 
style  than  he  generally  indites.  Hav- 
ing said  so  much,  we  leave  the  case  to 
a  jury  of  readers,  and  shall  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  whatever  ver- 
dict they  bring  in. 

Ai  to  th$  Number  ofGtutts^  and  of  what 
Manner  of  Men  they  ihould  be  Com- 
■poud, 

"  For  the  gueUs/'  wy%  the  Marquis 
de  CussTi  "  they  should  be  more  nu- 
meroua  than  the  Graces,  and  as  many  as 
the  Muses.  Should  you  not  Judaically 
respect  the  letter  aod  tbe  spirit  of  this 
law,  you  approach  the  inconvenient 
crowding  of  a  bourgeoit,  and  the  miseries 
of  a  Norman  dinner*  which  is  an  un- 
dressed, underdone  meal,  almost  £ng* 
lish  and  Danish.  The  rule  should  be  as 
follows:  — Few  people  at  an  exquisite 
tnble,  say  for  instance  peren,  or  rather 
eight  and  nine ;  invite  to  this  table  of 
from  seven  to  twelve  guests  diplomaitists 
without  prejudices  on  European  affairs, 
literary  men  without  stomach  •complaints, 
accomplished  travellers,  artists,  and  plea- 
sant talkers ;  as,  for  instance,  doctors 
without  patients — those  charming  prac- 
titioners—barristers without  briefs,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  politicians  and  bankers. 
But  you  should  also  have  two  bankrupt 
bankers,  with  moderate  appetites.  Thus 
you  would  have  an  animated  discursive 
and  general  conversation ;  you  abould 
always  select  your  own  personal  friends, 
however,  even  in  preference  to  such  a 
society. 

"  Discuas  the  bill  of  fare,  that  is  the 
perfect  thing  —  analyse  it  even  chemi- 
cally, but  do  so  quickly.  This  was  the 
fashion  in  the  establishment  of  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  at  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry's and  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington's. 


Tbs  Ppace  de  Taltoyrmd  dsatad  dus 
precedent  of  clever  prudence.  The  bill 
of  fare  ooght  to  b®  healthful  and  con- 
formable to  tbe  season.  Order  new 
vegetables  at  their  first  coming  in,  and 
require  in  every  dish  great  care  and  an 
accomplished  hand  (Jineue  d*artute).  If 
you  have  only  assembled  eight  or  nine 
good  judges,  you  should  limit  tbe  dinn/er 
to  five  or  six  dishef » which  are  served 
hot  and  in  successiop.  Sometimes  you 
may  have  a  dinner  altogether  of  fish  ; 
such  a  dinner  should  be  composed  of 
turbot,  a  large  salmon,  done  in  a  court m 
bouillant  flanked  with  aromatic  herbs, 
and  covered  with  a  fresh  windine-sheet 
of  delicate  seasoning.  In  such  dinners 
sea  fish  have  undoubtedly  tbe  first  rank ; 
and  among  them  tbe  Cherbourg  lobster, 
the  shrimp  of  Honfleur,  the  smelts  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  cray-fish  of  the 
same  river,  and  numerous  fresh-water 
fish,  mingling  agreeably.  Salmon  and 
turbot  sfaoula  be  doue  briskly :  drink 
afterwards  a  glass  of  those  old  wines 
]which  give  a  digestive  action  to  tbe 
stomach.  Such  roast  birds  as  quails 
and  thrushes  may  be  gracefully  inter- 
mingled, and  appear  in  the  fora^oiind  as 
principal  figures  in  these  small  dinners 
which  Gdnes  has  rendered  perfect  princely 
little  dinners  without  strong  meats.  A 
few  moutbfuls  of  really  authentic  Ma- 
deira, or  of  Hermitage,  give  a  fillip  to 
the  appetite.  Sherry  is  excelljent  after 
you  have  swallowed  a  slice  of  a  well- 
roasted  bird ;  you  may  then  dispose  of 
two  or  even  three  thin  slices  of  tunny. 
I  will  give  you  an  account  of  a  dinner 
which  we  recently  had  at  the  Eocher- 
Ctincale.  It  is  a  rigorous  exemplification 
of  the  theory  which  I  have  been  ex- 
plaining to  you,  and  I  shall  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  This  charming  dinner,  given 

by  Lord  W ,  cost  100/'.  ahead.     It 

was  dressed  from  a  deeply  pondered  bill 
of  fare,  and  the  president  w^  the  Mar- 
quis de  Cussy.  It  bad  the  beauty  of 
a  princely  repast,  and  the  delicacy  ot  the 
fines  petites  tables, 

''Each  guest  blessed  himself  as  he 
sat  down  to  table,  for  we  were  in  a  state 
of  grace,  that  is  to  say,  in  good  appetite. 
We  began  by  six  Marennes  oysters,  and 
as  many  apoonfuls  of  soup,  which  nen- 
trslised  the  cold  sensation  produced  by 
the  oysters.  Many  soups  were  on  the 
table,  but  X  specially  xaBAarked  some 
beautifully  whits  crab  pai^s,  wbieb  were 
excellent.  A  spring  soup,  made  from  a 
fine  clear  stock,  divided  the  admiration 
of  the  guests.  '  It  is  exquisite ;  but  only 
eat  a  little  of  it,  and  that  little  slowly/ 
gravely  said  au  illustrious  English  sea- 
man, '  for  we  have  a  long  journey  to  go 
over.    I  know  the  honourable  president^ 
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and  ve  ar^  b^e  for  tbr^e  bonxA  al  th^ 
"Jeast/ 

**  Tbe  first  coarse  aiiswered  to  the 
expectations  excited  by  some  apooDfuls 
of  soup  and  the  glass  of  Madeira.  But 
wbat  a  dinner  lor  nine  persons !  It  yyas 
not  that  tbe  number  of  dishes  was  asy 
tbing  extraordinary,  but  they  wereaervea 
in  admirable  graduation,  and  tbe  oodd, 
»bape,  frediDess,  aarour,  and  snccnlenoe, 
were  so  exc^Uen^j  that  ^?ery  one  ad. 
mired  them. 

"  A  alight  fault  in  the  paiddle  pf  the 
dinner  was  repaired  by  tbe  introdu.cUoh 
of  a  ro^t  bam,  reposing  upon  a  mag- 
nificent couch  of  spinach,  d6ne  in  £og. 
lish  /asbion.  It  was  quickly  and  beauu- 
fully  carved — we  ate  it  piping  hot  and 
full  of  gravy — tbe  flesh  was  excellent, 
and  the  fire  bad  done  its  oiEce  to  a  T. 
We  were  served  on  a  beautiful  aerTice  of 
silver,  with  bot-water  pla^s,  and  abnnd- 
^ce  of  wax  Ugbts.  The  easy  conver- 
aalion  of  our  gay  table  was  now  general, 
aoou  political.  There  were  moments  of 
peculiar  sprigbtliness,  and  remarks  preg- 
nant with  oDservation,  and  a  pleasant 
pungent  incisiveness.  The  plan  of  this 
dinner,  traced  out  op  tiie  soundest  prin- 
ciples, was  perhaps  somewhat  too  re- 
gular, and  in  a  few  of  tbe  details  a  trifle 
too  knick-knaahisb  and  green-gardenish 
(jardin  Anglait),  as  our  president  ob- 
served ;  but  the  novelty  oi  some  of  tbe 
disbea,  among  tbe  rest  the  fowl-cakes  of 
Jay  of  Rou^n,  two  or  three  dishes  of 
early  vegetables,  9ome  Rhenish  carp, 
served  with  taste,  and  wearine  quite  an 
Alsatian  countenance,  ScotcTi  grouse, 
presented  by  an  ex-chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, roasted  to  a  turn,  and  sitting 
upon  a  delicious  vegetable  pulp,  was  as 
enviable  aa  unquestionable.  Tbe  re- 
maining portion  of  this  small  but  mag- 
nificent repast  was  perfect.  If  you  wish 
to  form  an  idea  of  it,  conceive  Tidleyiand, 
or  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  giving  a  dinner 
to  nine  of  his  best  and  most  intimate 
friends,  and  every  man  among  them  an 
epicure." 

We  are  now  come  to  the  )a4  o^ 
the  Classics  of  the  Table,  but  tbe 
not  the  least.    He  wa^  tl^e 

[omer  and  Virgil,  the  Gorneille  and 
jden,  the  Pope  and  Boilcau,  the 
Byron  and  De  Beranger,  o^  cookery, 
^very  other  art,  noble  or  ignoble, 
every  other  superiority,  hlerary, 
legal,  histrionic,  saltatory,  medicinal, 
modbtical,  may  t^  contested  ydih 
the  Gau^s ;  but  great  and  little  of  all 
nations,  peers  and  pork-men,  boyars 
and  hutdxers,  grqffs  and  gastrono- 
mers, of  whateyer  land,  all  by  com- 
mon consent  agree  in  shouting,  in 
loud  coamopoUtoii  ftccl^mj  the  glp- 


tiea  f^d,  the  gneainets  of  Car^me. 
.*'  He  WB0  a  inan,^'  wiys  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, ''  whq^e  tension  and  activity  of 
xf^d  iv^re  never  exhausted;  the 
more  tediop4  onA.  difficult  were  his 
duties,  the  more  brilliant  he  emergisd 
from  ikepi"  The  greatest  n^en  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  have 
written  jtheir  own  history.  Plato  in 
his  choicest  dialogues  gives  us  an 
inf  ij^ht  into  his  own  character ;  Cicero 
in  his  work  de  Oratore  paints  him- 
self under  a  feigned  name;  Caesar 
imtes  us  SLJn  account  of  his  own 
exploits  in  hxs  Commentaries,  as  the 
puke  ot  Wellington  does  in  his 
De^jHztcJies  i  Montecnculi  penned  his 
own  mefnoiis;  and  Napoleon  la- 
boured at  ihe  Memoriel  de  St. 
Hel^;  why,  therefore,  should  not 
a  n^pre  spicy  hero  than  any  one 
among  them  all  reveal  his  own  pre- 
cious history  and  the  mysteries  of 
his  spjence,  and  lay  patent  to  the 
nubile  tbe  simple  grandeur  of  his 
oqUeries  de  ctdsine  f  Ay,  why  not  ? 
Open  the  pages  of  his  instructive 
memoir^  ana  autobiography,  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  one  of  the 
P'seful  Knowledge  Society  heroes 
who  h%ve  gone  so  far  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  immi- 
Qient  and  impending  difficulties  as 
that  really  noble  lellow  Anthony 
Careme.  Did  he  not  abandon  the 
first  families  to  write  his  cookery, 
ui^  the  practice  of  some  great  con- 
temporaries f  for  observe  you,  gentle 
reader,  Careme  is  not  hoA  Brough- 
am, he  is  not  always  peering  a  Bro- 
dignagian  I  under  your  nose,  or 
flourishing  the  flaunting  motto  of 
Ego  et  Hex  Meus  before  your  per- 
plexed peepers.  No,  no,  this  good 
savoury  Samaritan  cook  has  some 
bowels,  some  thpiights  of  others, 
some  kindliness  for  th^  absent  and 
the  departc4-  He  seems  always 
with  tbe  modesty  of  real  merit 
to  say,  though  of  the  strongest  in 
his  generation,  Vixere  fortes  ante 
Agqmemnona,  But  his  virtues  were 
not  merely  negative,  they  were  of 
the  ni^pst  posUive  kind.  He  would 
only  ^cep(  places  "  where  his  taste 
for  ^tiidy  ^ould  npt  be  interfered 
wxtbr  for  hi^  ambition  was  like 
tbat  of  wise  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  or  the 
yirtuous  Peter  Berth  wick,  "serious 
and  elevated."  TJien  he  felt — poig- 
nai^tly  felt,  '^the  misery  of  hving 
among  men  d|^^itate  of  education, 
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and  may  be  suppoaed  for  a  long 
time  to  have  experienced  the  sen- 
sation which  is  so  familiar  to  Lord 
Brougham  since  **  plain  John  Camp- 
bell*' has  become  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Boosseau,  in  that  most  eloquent  of 
books,  Tke  Confessions,  tells  us  under 
what  circumstances  certain  of  his 
writings  were  composed.  The  ffreat 
gruff  Sam  Johnson,  the  delignt£al 
debt-contracting  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
the  ingenious  and  fantastic  William 
Hazlitt,  and  the  (juaint  yet  simple 
Michael  An^elo  Titmarsh,  are  equal- 
ly commimicative ;  but,  mat^6  this 
copious  siucerity,  what  are  these 
men  to  Careme?  Is  there  any 
one  sentence  in  all  they  have  ever 
written  equal  to  the  following  P 
^*  From  the  time  I  arranged  uie 
sideboard  of  the  Saxon  ambassador, 
the  thought  of  the  PaHssier  Eoyak^ 
and  the  Ctasmier  Paristeny  entered 
my  head.**  Cause  and  effect  are 
here  beauti^lly,  lucidly  trans- 
parent. Dr.  Brown,  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  all  the  Scotch  mys- 
tifiers,  mieht  have  written  on  the 
subject  till  the  crack  of  doom,  and 
left  darkness  more  dim,  and  the 
subject  more  perplexed;  it  is  only 
Careme  who  has  made,  in  throwing 
off  this  bright  sentence,  the  doctrine 
plain  as  a  pike-staff. 

*^  It  was  at  the  little  inn  at  Llan- 
gollen,** says  Hazlitt,  **  after  a  supi^r, 
that  I  wrote  such  a  sketch**  (which 
he  names).  Sec  how  great  geniuses 
fall  on  the  same  style  and  method. 
'*  It  was  in  the  night,**  says  Careme, 
**  after  a  short  sleep,  that  I  lately 
dictated  to  my  daughter  my  most 
recent  chapters.** 

^In  the  busiest  period  of  my 
service  with  Alexander,**  says  this 
ingenious  maker  of  sauces,  '^  I  never 
once  abandoned  my  evening  notes.** 
Admirable,  glorious  man !  who  will 
not  think  in  reading  this  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  life  of  Fox, 
who,  in  tne  busiest  conflicts  of  party, 
left  the  blaze  and  bustle  of  t£e 
Commons  to  read  Aristophanes,  as 
the  other  great  performer  left  the 
blaze  and  bustle  of  the  kitchen  to 
compose  his  evening  notes.  It  was 
owing  to  these  v^inti  annorum  bicw 
braHones — it  was  owing  to  the  **  severe 
studies  of  the  empire,**  that  he  was 
at  length,  after  wrestling  with  diffi- 
culties unheard  Qf^  fnamed  "to  seize 


on  sngared  entremets  as  his  domain 
in  fee?*  He  had,  too,  all  the  inde- 
pendence of  mind  of  a  great  genius, 
"the  surveillance  of  Russia  appeared 
demdins  to  him,**  and  he  promptly 
len  the  LGind  of  the  tyrant  and  the 
slave.  Nor  was  this  all:  such  wtta 
the  profoundness  of  his  enntu  in  this 
worfc-a-day  world  of  ours — in  this 
heavy,  muddy,  manufacturing  Eng- 
land— that  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  service  of  George  the  Fourth  to 
resume  the  composition  of  his  works. 

These  works  are  collected  in  six 
volumes;  and,  as  one  great  genius 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  an- 
other, "they  are,**  says  William 
Hall,  cook  to  Thomas  Peere  Wil- 
liams, and  "  conductor**  of  the  par- 
liunentaiy  dinners  of  "discount  Can- 
terbury,— "  they  are  the  productions 
of  a  man  whose  imagination  creatly 
enlarged  the  variety  of  entrees  and 
entremets  previously  practised,  and 
whose  clear  and  perspicuous  detafls 
render  them  facile,  not  only  to  the 
artist  who  has  already  an  advance 
in  his  profession,  but  also  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  higher  code 
of  the  kitchen  nas  been  necessarily 
limited.** 

The  cooks  of  Rome  and  Athens 
stood  in  the  market-place  with 
aprons  on,  waiting  to  be  hired  for 
the  occasion,  and  after  they  had  done 
the  day's  service  were  ignominiously 
dismissed  out  of  doors;  but  the 
cooks  of  our  day  are  the  friends  and 
familiars  of  the  great.  "  I  conversed 
for  more  than  an  hour  on  gastro- 
nomy with  Prince  Esterhazy,'*  says 
Careme,  "  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  he  disp&tyed.** 
How  different,  however,  is  the  fiite 
of  different  authors !  Comeille  died 
in  an  unknown  comer,  in  forlomness 
and  distress;  Goldsmith  was  always 
in  want  of  a  guinea ;  Sam  Johnson 
was  often  sorely  pinched;  glorious 
John  Dryden  laboured  hard  for  the 
day*s  dinner ;  Fielding  was  often  in 
the  hands  of  bailiffs,  and  Savage  and 
Otway  lived  and  laboured  in  misery 
and  oistress:  but  Cardme,  unlike 
these,  gained,  not  only  immortality, 
but  money ;  not  only  praise,  but 
good  solid  pudding.  "  My  works,** 
says  he,  "created  me^  exclusive  of 
nlaccs  whose  emoluments  I  sacri- 
nced,  a  yearly  income  of  more  than 
20,000^.  The  most  amusbig  of  these 
works  18  undoubtedly  an  autobie- 
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graphy,  his  laat  production,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  finish.  As  it  has 
never  before  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  we  ^ve  this  gem  in  all  its 
entirety,  without  fiiraier  comment 
or  remark. 

Autotnography  of  Anthony  Carime, 

"  Ahhough  born  of  ooe  of  tbe  poorest 
families  of  France,  of  a  family  which 
counted  amongst  its  members  five-and- 
twent/  children  .  although  my  father,  to 
save  mejiterally  flang  me  into  the  street, 
Fortune,  nevertheless,  rapidly  smiled 
on  me,  and  a  good  fairy  often  took  me 
by  the  hand,  to  lead  me  in  the  right  way. 
In  the  eyes  of  my  enemies  (and  I  have 
many),  I  have  more  than  once  appeared 
the  spoiled  child  of  Fortune.  I  ha?e 
accepted  and  refused  at  yarious  times  the 
finest  pl&ces,  I  have  abandoned  the  first 
families  in  Europe  to  write  my  practice 
of  cookery  and  that  of  iome  great  am- 
tgmporariet  gone  to  their  account,  whose 
principles  and  practice  were  engraved  in 
my  memory. 

"I  have  onljr  accepted  good  places, 
however,  in  families  where  my  taste  for 
study,  and  the  views  which  I  early 
entertained  as  to  eminence  in  my  pro- 
fession, would  not  be  interfered  with. 
In  the  rapid  passage  to  all  these  places 
heaps  of  money  were  offered  me  half  a 
score  of  times,  but  I  have  not  been  over- 
desirous  of  mere  wealth*  Jlfj^  ambitum 
was  serious  and  elevated,  and  very  early 
in  life  I  desired  to  elevate  my  profession 
into  the  dignity  of  an  art.  It  is  pre. 
cisely  in  this*  road  that  I  have  en- 
countered the  greatest  obstructions.  I 
have  every  where  found  idleness  and 
envy ;  that  miseiable  disposition  of  mind 
roaoe  wretched  by  every  superiority,  and 
above  all  by  that  of  a  comrade.  But  I 
have  had  more  success  than  I  desired, 
though  the  exceptionable  position  in 
which  I  have  been  placed  has  never 
diminished  the  misery  of  of^en  living 
among  men  destitute  of  all  education. 
For  some  years  I  have  sought  the  means 
to  gire  these  men  a  moral  cii/turs  (tVdu- 
eation  du  caur),  but  I  could  not  very 
clearly  see  my  way,  for  this'  self-educa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  an  active  life  is  the 
most  difficult  of  acquiaition.  The  ex- 
ample of  a  family  is  necessary  to  educate 
our  soul. 

"Here  and  there  I  have  some  re- 
membrance of  seriously  disagreeable  pas- 
sages, owing  to  the  low  rich  (wkrins 
ridtss)  ;  but  I  ought,  on  the  other  band, 
to  recall  to  mind  the  good,  the  excellent 
conduct  of  gendemen  of  truth,  noble 
seigneurs  that  I  have  served.  I  have 
never  bad  to  complain  but  of  the  conduct 
of  a  ftarvenu,  a  name  which  the  fellow 
decorated  himself  with  without  tact.    It 


was  under  the  empire  that  I  was  most 
employed ;  it  was,  above  all,  at  this  era 
that  my  studies  vere  severe ;  "  c'est  sur- 
tout  a  cette  ^poque  que  j'ai  fait  de  fortes 
Etudes."    My  researches  were  made  in 
good  time,  they  were  coutinnous,  they 
were  serious.  At  M.  de  Talleyrand's  I  was 
under  Boucher,  ehrf  des  services  of  the 
prince.    I  there  perfected  myself  in  one 
of  the  principal  parts  of  cookery,  which 
I  afterwards    developed.     Some  years 
previously,  I  had  executed  many  parts  of 
the  beaux  extras,    A  little  later,  I  had  the 
management  of  the  charming  little  din- 
ners given  by  a  distinguished  and  lofty- 
minded  man,  M.  de  Lavalette.     I  also 
cooked  the  dinners,  and   arranged   the 
sideboard,  of  the  Saxon  ambassador.     It 
is  from  that  period  that  the  first  decided 
thought  of  the  Palissiir  Royal  and  of  the 
Cuisinier  Parisien  first  entered  my  mind. 
I  now  acquired  the  excellent  habit  of 
noting  down  in  the  evening,  on  returning 
home,  the  modifications  that  I  had  made 
in  my  labour,  each  day  bringing  some 
change.    With  pen  in  hand  I  set  down 
the  reasons  which  had  determined  my 
mind.     That   which    then    particularly 
occupied  me  was  the  finer  parts  of  the 
oven's  produce,  and  the  cold  sugared 
entremets.      This    labour    is    the    most 
delicate  portion  of  the  art  of  the  pastry- 
cook ;  I  invented  much  in  this  branch 
—the  foundation,  the  execution,  the  form 
— all  these  parts  became  easy  to  me,  and 
I  seized  on  them  as  of  my  domain  in 
fee. 

"  I  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  at  M.  de 
Lavalette's  to  compose  my  dinners.  It 
was  there  I  did  the  most  to  realise  the 
problem  whose  solution  I  early  sought — 
the  union  of  order,  delicacy,  and  eco- 
nomy. The  guests  were  assiduous  at 
these  dinners — they  were  generally  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  learned  men,  cele- 
brated officers— jail  connoisseurs. 

"  I  laboured  as  a  supernumerary  at  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand's  in  1814,.  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  there. 
There  I  obtained  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  an  agreeable  and  distinguished 
man,  the  comptroller  of  his  imperial 
majesty's  household ,  M.  Muller.  Under 
his  direction  I  became  chief  cook  of  the 
kitchens  of  the  emperor,  and  was  charged 
with  all  the  expenses  and  the  ordering 
of  the  hills  of  fare.  This  was  the  most 
active  moment  of  my  life,  yet  I  did  not 
renounce  my  custom,  but  continued  to 
write  what  I  bad  changed  remodelled. 
I  thus  fixed  ideas  and  combinations  in 
my  memory  which  might  have  been 
e&ced  from  it.  When  the  Emperor 
Alexander  quitted  Paris,  I  refused  simul- 
taneously the  offer  of  the  situation  of 
chef  de  cuisine  in  many  great  houses. 
Soon  after  }  decided  to  set  out  for  Aix- 
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l^^Cbtpalle,  »tiM  in  the  serrice  .of  the 
£iiiperor  Alex^fluder.  Th«  congreM  of 
sovereigns  was  ^ited,  ftod  M.  Muller 
renewed  hiB  propositions  of  Psris,  name, 
ly,  that  X  ehould  go  e^d  continue  n»y 
labours  at  Peiersbnrg.  M7  n;ode  oif 
coolrery  pleased  the  emperor  piuch,  he 
M^d;  that  leas  easy,  for  every  thing 
vras  nc^le  «nd  truly  imperial  in  that 
gre^  estahJishm^nt  of  the  czar.  My 
emoluments  were  2400/*.  per  month,  and 
the  culinary  expenses.  Thai  which  I 
directed  at  Aix-Ia-jCbapelle  was  from 
80^0^.  to  100 fioi^f.  »-monlh ;  but  this 
munificent  expenditure  was  based  on  the 
greatest  order  aod  regularity,  and  the 
utmost  ftrictne99  in  making  up  the 
accouuts. 

"  The  Prince  Louis  de  Rohau,  a  mem. 
her  of  the  congress,  was  one  of  my  kind- 
liest protectors.  He  advised  me  tp 
enter  into  the  regular  service  of  the  em- 
peror. I  wished  for  a  delay,/or  1  could 
not  rnolve  to  quit  tkt  researches  and  labours 
of  digesting  my  works  which  I  had  com- 
menfied  at  raris, 

'*  I  then  entered  the  service  of  Lord 
^ewart.  The  English  embassy  at  Vi- 
(snna  was  most  brilliant  at  this  time, 
^ffairf  called  milord  to  London.  It  was 
there  that  Prince  Orloff  offered  me  anew 
the  vacant  places  of  fiiattre.ii'  hotel  and  ch^ 
des  cuisines  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
I  left  London,  and  came  to  see  at  Paris 
M.  Daniel,  who  had  just  left  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  rich  and  ho- 
noured. He  advised  me  to  start  for 
Petersburg.  ^  You  will  not.'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  find  much  serious  rivalry  there.' 
I  made  up  my  baggage,  and  embarked 
at  Honfieur.  Arrived  at  Cronstadt,  my 
old  friend  Riquette  presented  me  im- 
mediately to  the  Prince  Wolkouski.  1 
was  selected  for  the  place  of  maitre- 
d* hotel,  but,  remarking  that  it  was  degraded 
by  a  humiliating  surveillance,  I  deter- 
xnined  to  give  it  up.  A  few  days  after, 
ward,  I  decided  on  leaving  Petersburg, 
after  having  visited  Moscow.  I  deter- 
mined to  return  either  to  France  or  Eng- 
land, where  I  would  find  a  good  place 
in  accordance  with  my  habits  and  talents, 
I  set  sail  then  from  Cronstadt,  but  the 
voyage  was  one  continual  tempest.  We 
had  been  thixty-nine  days  at  sea,  when 
we  took  shelter  between  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne. On  the  morning  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  day,  relief  was  aflforded  by  large 
fishing-smacks  from  Calais.  After  some 
duy»  of  repose,  I  returned  to  that  Paris 
which  t  had  never  ceased  to  regret,  and 
00  my  arrival  entered  the  service  of  .ihe 
Princess  Bragation,  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
good,  clever,  and  mistress  of  a  table 
which,  in  delicacy,  dignity,  and  culinary 
novelties,  yieldea  the  palm  to  no  lordly 
table,  whether  French  or  English.    The 


iaate  of  thif  lady  wa0  •zqaisile.  She 
had  &  grace — a  charm  of  conversa- 
tion which  were  cited  99  models.  I 
always  served  my  dinner  en  maitre- 
^^hotelf  and  was  uniformly  complimented. 
The  princess  said  to  me  one  day, '  Ca- 
rkme,  did  they  not  tell  you  that  yon  were 
enterinjgf  the  service  of  a  capricious  lady  V 
I  signified  assent.  'You  see  the  con- 
trary, however,  for  I  am  delighted  with 
your  hills  of  fare,  and  accept  them  a^  yon 
offer  them.'  I  thanked  the  princess,  and 
added,  that  the  characteristic  quality  of 
my  cookery  was,  above  all,  that  delicacy 
and  that  variety  which  she  was  good 
enouffh  to  praise.  One  day  somebody  said 
that  he  had  been  invited  to  a  (Itnner 
dressed  by  Careme.  Her  highness  im- 
mediately ansivered,  'There  must  be  a  mis- 
take,  for  I  am  sure  that  Careme  dresses 
no  dinner  out  of  my  house.'  Madame 
understood  my  character.  The  guest  re- 
plied,  *  Well,  this  cook  of  which  I  spoke 
is  a  pearl,  at  all  events.'  '  Say  rather,* 
rejoined  the  princess,  '  a  false  pearl, 
while  mine  is  a  real  one.'  And  there  I 
was  as  large  as  life  ! 

"The  princess  was  often  ilL  One 
day  at  dinner,  and  before  me,  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand  felicitated  her  on  improved 
health.  '  Yes,  I  am  better,  and  I  owe 
that  to  Careme.  The  prineet  vnth  his  usual 
intellectual  grace  and  kindliness,  approied 
of  the  princess* s  remark.  At  that  moment 
1  was  very  happy, 

"During  my  journey  into  Rossis, 
Lord  Stewart  wrote  to  me  at  Peters- 
burg, to  engage  roe  to  go  with  him  to 
Vienna,  'as  he  could  find  no  cook  who  re- 
minded him  of  me  :'  these  were  his  very 
words.  The  Princess  Bragation  beinjj 
some  time  afterwards  almost  perpetually 
confined  to  her  bed,  my  place  beceme 
nearly  a  sinecure,  and  I  obtained  from 
my  kmd  patroness  the  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Vienna.  When  1  arrived  in  the 
latter  capital,  the  ambassador  was  no 
longer  there,  hut  I  rejoined  him  at  Lag- 
bucb. 

"  On  my  return  to  Vienna,  I  under- 
took the  editing  of  the  bill  of  fare  {la 
reduction  du  menu),  which  was  not 
changed.  /  each  day  received  in  our 
magnijicent  kitchen  the  visit  of  milord ;  he 
daily  bestowed  on  me  presents  and  rn- 
couragements.  It  was  his  excellency  who 
received  the  letter  of  the  Prince  Wol- 
konski,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  em- 
peror would  accept  the  dedication  of  my 
projects  of  culinary  architecture.  A 
magnificent  ring,  studded  with  viUuablo 
diamonds,  accompanied  this  letter.  1  r«. 
eeived  it  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  Uoir 
happy  had  my  life  become  ! 

"  My  ring  was  subject  of  noiversnl 
curiosity  amOng  my  Imtfaren.  It  yrai 
envied  me  by  those  who  passed  their  life 
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in  dissipation.  5a  hpw  delicate  the  enu 
peror  was.  He  would  not  reward  me  in 
an  art  in  which  I  had  pleased  him,  bat 
he  rewarded  mm  in  another  art  to 
which  I  had  coBaacrated  all  the  ieianre 
momeiila  of  my  life.  How  ojleo  in 
that  moment  did  I  mentally  thank  Wl. 
Percieri  tbatfioelj  accomplished  drBa^ht3- 
man,  for  the  priceless  instruction  which 
he  was  good  enough  to  give  me. 

*'  A  short  while  after,  we  left  Vienna, 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  George 
IV.  Ten  years  before  I  had  served  tbis 
monarch,  then  I  left  him  to  go  lo  Russia. 
I  iefi  him  notwithstanding  hik  generosity, 
notwithstanding  the  illustration  which 
his  regrets,  so  benignantly  expressed, 
had  thrown  around  my  name.  We  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  coronation.  I 
regretted  this  at  first ;  but,  when  I  knew 
with  what  manner  of  men  I  should  he 
associated,  I  looked  on  my  absence  as  a 
real  blessing.  According  to  all  account, 
nothing  could  be  more  trt«t«,  more  paltry, 
more  out  of  joint  with  the  occasion,  than 
these  fita.  My  ancient  colleague  of 
Carlton  House  had  completely  failed. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  18S?3  there  was 
a  talk  of  Prince  Esterhasy  as  ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  Duke  de  Ferigord  recalled 
me  to  the  memory  of  hia  excellen€7 
Prince  Esterhaay,  who  received  me  with 
kindness,  and  remembered  with  a  lively 
pleasure  the  dinners  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. He  engaged  me  in  the  event  of 
his  heing  nominated  to  the  Parisian  em- 
bassy, and  retained  me  long  enough  that 
day  to  talk  of  the  ^astronomy,  of  which 
he  spoke  in  a  truly  pertinent  manner, 
and  with  much  talent.  The  prince  set 
out  for  London.  I  remained  at  Paris 
sixteen  months  in  the  expectation  of  the 
new  place,  and  meanwhile  refused  fine 
offers  ;  one  of  the  Russian  ambassador's 
at  Naples,  the  other  of  Lord  Granville, 
who  was  leaving  the  Hague.  I  made  it 
a  point  to  be  scrupulously  faithful  to  the 
engagement  which  I  had  entered  into 
wiUi  the  prince. 

"  1  forgot  to  say  that,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  Kotbschild^a  place  was  offered 
me.  At  first  I  refused,  but.  Prince  £s- 
terhazy  not  coming  to  Paris,  one  of  my 
kind  protectors,  the  Prince  Louis  de  Ro- 
han, presented  me  to  Madame  Roths- 
child. 1  accepted  the  place.  The  Duke 
de  Perigord  wished  at  this  time  that  I 
should  present  my  Culinary  Architeeture, 
magnificently  bound  by  Thouvenin,  to 
the  Tuileries.  The  result  was  as  I  had 
foreseen  —  I  only  received  cold  com- 
pliments. The  reward  of  the  public  was 
somewhat  different.  My  Projets  d*Arm 
r/iitee/ure,  though  containing  only  rough 
sketches,  were  examined  and  approved. 
At  the  moment  I  write,  18SS,  here  are 
nearly  five  years  that  I  am  with  the 


R/)thflchiIda.  I  have  sioco  refused  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  embassy  and  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  who  came  to  Paris 
with  the  kindly  thought  of  taking  me 
back  to  Engla^.  JVf.  Esterhazy  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  George  IV. ; 
he  d^ned  weekly  with  his  majesty.  It 
was  difficult  for  these  two  eminent  gourm 
meU,  for  these  two  per;sonages,  full  of 
taste,  to  pass  some  hours  together  with- 
out talking  of  cookery.  One  day  his 
majesty  asiced  the  prince  where  I  was. 
.'  At  Rothschild's,'said  Esterhazy, '  and  in 
that  house  is  the  very  best  table  in  Paris.' 
*  I  believe  it,'  said  George  IV.,  *  since 
Car^me  has  the  management  of  it'  These 
words  were  repeated  to  me  by  a  person 
of  eminent  rank  who  was  present.  George 
IV.  was  so  perfect  a  connoisseur  in  all 
that  related  to  the  table,  that  I  had  a 
right  to  feel  flattered  by  his  approval. 
1  nese  words  of  kindliness  were  in  con- 
formity with  every  thing  which  the  Re- 
gent had  the  goodness  to  say  to  me  ten 
vears  before — to  every  communicatioa 
he  caused  to  be  made  to  me  in  the  inter- 
val. Magnificent  conditions  were  now 
¥  reposed  to  me  on  the  part  of  George 
v.;  my  salary  was  to  be  doubled,  and 
that  salary  was  to  be  converted  into  a 
pension  for  life  at  the  end  of  a  few  years. 
i3ot,  in  the  interval  between  the  fashion- 
able seasons,  London  and  the  country, 
houses  of  the  three  kingdom  were  in- 
supportable tome.  Notwithstanding  the 
kindness  and  friendship  of  this  jpyal 
prince,  I  experienced  while  in  his  service 
so  profound  a  melancholy  and  ennui,  that 
I  was  forced  to  return  to  Paris  to  resume 
the  composition  of  my  works.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  that  I  refused 
with  regret,  though  with  gratitude,  offers 
of  recall  to  the  service  of  George  IV. 
In  the  first  place,  my  situation  at  Roths- 
child's suited  roe  perfectly,  and,  in  the 
6e,cond  place,  I  was  somewhat  wearied 
with  service.  I  felt  the  first  attack  of 
the  malady  which  gnaws  at  my  vitals. 
J  now  only  think  of  profiting  of  the  days 
which  Heaven  mav  yet  spare  to  me  to 
finish  the  books  whote  germs  are  in  my 
mind.  These  books  have  been  the  me- 
ditation of  my  entire  life.  What  tor- 
ments, what  preoccupations,  what  cares, 
do  they  not  represent,  and  how  }  have 
tormented  body  and  mind  by  my  long 
vigils.  At  break  of  day  I  was  at  the 
fish-market,  seeking  the  elements  of  my 
labours,  ^ome  ho;ars  a^er,  I  was  in  the 
thick  of  business,  with  cap  and  apron  on, 
and  I  ytas  again  at  work,  busy  as  a.  bee, 
some  hours  before  dinner.  /(  was  in  ike 
night,  after  a  short  sleep,  that  I  lately  dic- 
tated to  my  daughter  my  most  recent  chap- 
ters.  The  certainty  now  remains  to  me 
of  leaving  something  useful  behind  me. 
But  I  shall  not  leave  all  that  I  had  con- 
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ceived,  touching  our  art,  in  ibe  interest 
of  kindly  civil  men  and  good  practicians. 

'*  I  now  editedtajMaitre'd'hStel;  I  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  Pdtisiier  noyale 
and  the  third  of  the  P4tiMi«r  Pittoresque  ; 
the  copyright  1  kept  in  my  own  hands. 

"  My  works,  forming  already  six  toI« 
umes,  bad  created  for  me  at  last  (exclu- 
sive of  places  whose  emoluments  I  aU 
wayt  saeri/ieed  to  my  ttudies !)  the  annual 
income  necessary  to  a  tranquil  and  com» 
fortable  existence.  I  made  that  year  an 
income  of  more  than  20,000  francs  (800/.) 
M.  de  Rothschild,  valuing  my  services, 
raised ,  of  his  own  accord,  my  wages.  He 
bad  Just  about  this  time  purchased  of 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  tbe  handsome  estate 
of  Ferrieres.  The  baron  was  good 
enough  to  sav  that  the  resources  of 
Ferrieres  would  render  my  service  more 
easy;  he  added,  with  kindness,  'This 
beautiful  chateau  will,  a  dozen  years 
hence,  offer  you  a  retreat.'  I  eagerly 
tbsnked  him,  but  said  that  I  did  not 
think  my  health  would  permit  me  to  ac- 
cept bis  offers,  that  I  was  worn  out. 
'  My  wish,'  said  I, '  M.  le  Baron,  is  not 
to  finish  my  days  in  a  chateau,  but  in  an 
humble  lodging  in  Paris.'  I  further  men- 
tioned that  my  books  brought  me  in  an 
income  which  exceeded  my  wants.  I 
shall  increase  this  income,  for  I  have  not 
finished  my  labours;  I  have  yet  to  pub- 
lish a  book  on  tbe  actual  state  oi  my 
profession.'  '  But  what  is  the  amount  of 
that  income  V  kindly  asked  M.de  Roths- 
child and  bis  family.  A  lively  surprise 
was  the  result  of  my  answer.  What  I 
said  appeared  a  dream.  I  added  that 
this  income  was  not  of  the  past  year 
only,  but  dated  back  for  several  years. 

"  It  was  some  months  after  this  that 
I  was  attacked  with  the  malady  which 
torments  me,  and  which  will  close,  per- 
haps, the  future  on  me.  I  am  still  under 
the  hands  of  the  doctors,  but  do  not 
mend.  One  of  my  old  friends,  M.  Ma« 
gonty,  replaces  me  in  my  post. 

*'  I  will  not  close  this  chapter  without 
saying  that  I  obtained,  while  in  the  house 
of  Madame  Rothschild,  the  inestimable 
good -will  of  a  man  of  genius,  of  the 
Maestro  Rossini ;  he  is  a  connoisseur,  as 
is  well  known ;  he  always  said  that  he 
only  dined  well,  according  to  his  taste, 
at  the  house  of  Madame  Rothschild.  He 
asked  me  one  day  if  my  labourt  ioer§  not 
the  retuU  of  very  attentive  medUatUm?  I 
answered  aflirmatively,  '  AU  that  I  do  ia 
written ;  I  slightly  alter  in  execution,  I 
remember  that  one  day  there  was  some 
talk  of  Rossini  going  to  tbe  United 
Stales;  he  was  good  enough  to  say,  *  1*11 


start  at  once,  if  Cardme  will  but  accom- 
pany me."* 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
a  few  detached  passages,  aphoiisms, 
and  thoughts,  from  Sie  same  great 
authority. 

Fete  given  at  the  ElysSe  ImpMalfor  the 
Marriage  of  Prince  Jerome  and  the 
Princess  of  Wurtemberg, 

**  At  this,  a  grand  ball,  Robert  was 
comptroller,  and  the  famous  Laguipierre 
chef  des  cuisines.  Riquette*  and  1  were 
charged  with  such  portion  of  the  sapper 
as  was  served  cold.  We  thus,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  filled  the  tables: 
twenty-four  large  joints,  fourteen  stands 
bearing  bams,  six  galantines,  and  two 
wild  boars'  heads,  six  loins  of  real  a  ia 
gel^e,  seventy-six  enlr^,  six  of  which 
were  sides  and  fillets  of  beef  a  la  geUe, 
six  noix  de  veau,  six  of  dressed  cidves' 
brains  bordered  with  shapes  of  jelly,  six 
of  pain  de  foie  gras,  six  of  poulets  a  ia 
reine  en  galantine,  six  d'aspics  garnished 
with  cocks'  combs  and  kidneys,  six  of 
salviea  of  red  partridge  lukewarm,  aix  of 
fricasees  ofpoulet  a  la  reine,  six  of  may- 
<ninaires  de  volaiUe,9ix  of  slices  of  salmon 
au  beurre  de  Montpelier,  six  of  salads  of 
fillets  of  sole,  six  of  galantines  of  eel  au 
beurre  de  Montpelier,  Our  borders  were 
thus  composed :  for  the  slices  of  salmon, 
beurre  rose  ;  for  the  eels,  beurre  a  la  ravi' 
gotte  vert'tendre ;  for  the  salads  offiUelt 
de  sole,  borders  of  eggs  ;  for  the  nutyoa* 
naires  de  volailU,  the  same  ;  for  the  game 
and  fowls,  borders  of  truffles,  mushrooms, 
and  morels." 

New  Invention  of  Careme. 

"Towsrds  1804  I  imagined  our  new 
suidoises.  The  shapes  which  they  haid 
before  my  time  were  without  grace  or 
elegance.  My  attempt  had  a  decided 
success  at  a  grand  extra  of  a  ball,  which 
the  marshals  of  France  gave  to  the  Chief. 
Consul,  their  master.  The  ball  was 
magnificent;  it  was  given  in  the  Salle  de 
V0p6ra  decorated  with  hangings.  M. 
B^car,  cook  of  the  sugared  entremets, 
called  me  in  to  assist  him,  he  confided  tn 
me  the  suidmes.  I  made  him  thirty  .six 
of  them,  and  for  several  days  afterwards 
these  nUdoises  were  the  only  topic  of 
conversation  from  the  kitchens  to  the 
salons  of  Psris.  Hsppy  times !  agree- 
able labours ! " 

The  following  are  the  most  striking  among 
the  Aphorisms,  Thoughts,  and  Maxims, 
if  the  Cook  Carime. 

"  France  is  tbe  mother-country  of  am- 


•  Riquette  was  then  a  young  Parisian  cook,  who  has  since  msde  a  considerable 
fortune  in  the  service  of  the  £mperor  Alexander.  Ho  spoke  and  wrote  so  remarkably, 
that  his  competitor!  called  him  the  beau  parleur. 
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pbitiyoDS.  Its  kitchen  and  its  wines  as- 
sure (be  triamph  of  gastronomy.  It  is 
the  only  coantry  in  the  world  for  good 
cheer.  Strangers  are  conTinoed  of  these 
tmtbs. 

"  The  culinary  art  serves  a  sort  of  es- 
cort to  European  diplomacy. 

*'  The  great  diplomatist  should  hare  a 
renowned  cook. 

"  The  diplomatist  is  a  fine  appreciator 
of  a  good  dinner. 

"  For  the  ynnog  nobility,  embassies  are 
coaraes  of  diplomacy  and  gastronomy. 

**  Gastronomy  marches  like  a  qaeen  at 
the  head  of  civilisation,  but  vegetates 
merely  in  «  period  of  revolution. 

"  Great  doctors  and  great  musicians 
are  great  lovers  of  good  living ;  witness 
the  celebrated  Broussais,  Roquea,  Ros- 
sini, and  Boieldieu. 

"  The  rich  man,  fond  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  passes  through  life  with 
comfort  and  happiness,  when  he  cares 
not  a  straw  for  public  affairs. 

"  Cookery  is  a  difficult  ort ;  a  ge- 
nerous host  knows  how  to  appreciate  its 
grandeur  and  dignity. 

"  In  the  houses  of  the  old  nobility,  the 
chtf  d$  ctttsi'nc  became  maitr€''d*h6t9if  the 
assistant-cook  took  the  place  of  the  cook, 
and  the  sculleries  became  as8i9tan^cookB. 
By  these  mutations,  these  ministers  to 
the  month  (hommei  de  bouehg)  attached 
themselves  more  and  more  to  Uiese  noble 
houses.  And  thus  the  masters  at  once 
preserved  their  health  and  secured  the 
comfort  of  their  servants. 

"  In  the  epoch  in  which  we  live  the 
first  culinary  talents  vegetate  at  Paris, 
and  London  is  enriched  with  our  re- 
nowned cooks. 

"  A  cook  is  a  gattronomt  both  by  taste 
and  by  profession. 

"  A  cook  who  is  clean  in  his  person 
is  dean  also  in  his  work. 

"  In  ancient  and  modem  times,  the 
talents  of  cooks  were  honoured  bv  kings, 
witness  Marc  Antoninus  and  the  great 
Frederick. 

"  The  French  cook  is  esteemed  by  the 
great  in  distant  lands ',  he  is  sought  for 
and  appreciated. 

"  The  French  cook  is  incited  to  his 
work  by  a  point  of  honour  inseparable 
from  the  culraaiy  art ;  witness  the  death 
of  the  great  VateL 

"  The  French  cook  is  hilppy  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  but  he  who  does  not 
wish  to  quit  bis  country  should  have 
courage. 

"At  the  Russian  court  the  cook  on 
duty  (for  there  are  four  who  take  the 
work  by  turns  every  fortnight)  alwajrs 
serves  his  dinner  Vn  mattre'd' hotel.  This 
thoroughly  gastronomical  fashion  should 
be  generally  adopted  by  arapbitryonswho 
love  to  make  good  cheer. 


"  The  hypocritical  valet  is  fatal  to  the 
tranquillity  of  a  great  establishment ;  he 
is  vain,  proud,  paltry,  crawling,  lazy,  and 
gluttonous ;  he  is  a  tale-bearer  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  his  master's  con* 
fidence,  which  he  afterwards  abuses ;  he 
is  the  Tartuffe  of  domestic  life. 

"  The  upstart  valet  is  self-sufficient 
and  scented. 

"  The  doctor  speaks  ill  of  the  cook, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  lose  his  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  rich  man ; 
but  the  talent  of  a  good  cook  tends  more 
to  the  preservation  of  his  master's  health 
than  the  factitious  science  of  certain  doc- 
tors, whose  medical  advice  is  regulated 
by  their  own  interest. 

"  The  rich  man  who  leads  an  irregular 
life  ought  rather  to  trust  to  the  science 
of  a  cook  to  re-establish  his  health,  if  he 
feels  the  necessity  of  it,  than  to  the  dis- 
courses of  the  interested  doctor." 

Such  was  Anthony  CarSme.  He 
had  gained  the  Buffi*ajge8  of  emperors 
and  kings,  of  princes-royal  and  princes 
not  royal,  of  noble  ladies  and  rich 
banker  Jews,  when  the  climax  of  his 
felicity  was  capped  by  the  friendship 
and  good-will  of  Rossini,  and  a  flat- 
tering notice  of  his  work,  in  his 
usnaf  sparkling  stj^le,  from  the  facile 
pen  or  Jules  Janin.  This  was  too 
much  for  mortal  man,  and  encum- 
bered by  the  very  splendour  and 
vanity  of  his  successes,  and  not  a 
little  worn  out,  also,  by  thirty  years 
of  service,  he  sank  into  premature 
decay,  and  was  taken  nrom  that 
world  of  boTi'Vivants  and  sensualists, 
of  whom  he  had  formed  the  delight, 
somewhere  about  the  year  of  grace 
1 835  or  1 836.  ^  He  was,*'  says  a  cele- 
brated gourmand,  ^  lively^,  ardent,  en- 
thusiastic, of  a  rare  patience,  of  an 
imperturbable  sang'/roid.  The  last 
work  of  CarSme,  TAri  de  la  Cuisine 
Franqake  an  XlXeme  8(kcle^  was  left 
in  an  unfinished  state,  but  M.  Flu- 
merct,  first  cook  of  the  Russian  em- 
bassy, has  just  finished  it,  by  the 
publication  of  the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth parts.  In  the  Maitre- 
(THotel  Francois,  the  CiMfuer  Pa- 
risieny  and  La  Cuisine  de  Paris  an 
XlXhme  SikHe^  will  Carcme  long 
live. 

We  had  hoped  in  the  present 
month  to  have  gone  over  some  por- 
tion of  the  subject  of  dessert,  wines, 
coffee,  and  liqueurs,  but  we  find  wc 
have  already  exceeded  the  limit  al- 
lotted to  us,  and  must  reserve  our 
remarks  till  the  month  of  August. 
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Mb.  Bsimsl,  you  are  no  favonnte 
with  single  lametf  of  small  incomes 
and  yveeSs.  nerves!  You  have  put 
down  coaches,  you  have  destroyed 
posting ;  you  compel  people  to  travel 
"hy  rail,  nolens  votens.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  next  generation  will  im- 
bibe steam  with  their  mothers'  milk, 
or  that  nature  will  furnish  them 
with  nerves  adapted  to  the  present 
order  of  things.  We  of  the  old 
regime  are  thrown  into  apoplexies 
by  the  thirty-mile-an-hour  rate  of 
travel.  Our  notions  of  propriety 
are  oflfendcd  by  the  probability  of 
a  tSie'd'tete  journey  with  a  strange 
man,  locked  in  without  a  chance 
of  escape,  be  he  rude  or  civil.  We 
do  not  approve  of  carcere  duro  With- 
out sentence ;  we  appeal  to  our 
peers.  Single  women,  will  you  v6te 
a  statue  to  Mr.  Brunei?  will  you 
raise  subscriptions  to  give  him  a 
piece  of  plate  ? 

The  trunks  are  all  sent  off— the 
bureaus  and  strong  boxes  locked  up 
— the  master  is  gone,  so  are  most 
of  the  servants,  and  all  the  horses 
—they  went  by  the  train — the  lady's- 
maid  has  delivered  the  last  imperial 
to  the  care  of  the  footman.  We  are 
going  to  town  to-morrow — cousin 
Kate  and  I — we  are  to  travel  eighty 
miles  by  post,  if -we  can  get  horses. 
We  sat  by  the  library  fire  after 
dinner,  6ne  weary  with  packing,  the 
other  deep  sunk  in  meditation.  There 
was  not  a  book  on  the  table ;  the  last 
Edinburgh  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  the  novels  and  travels  from  the 
club  were  all  gone,  the  glass-cases 
locked  up :  yet  the  old  library  looked 
chcerfal ;  it  did  not  appear  the  least 
moved  by  our  approaching  depar- 
ture. The  gold-lettered  backs  and 
glasEed  doors  reflected  the  flame  frolm 
the  blazing  logs  right  cheerily.  The 
clo<^k  in  the  nail  ticked  and  struck 
the  quarters  with  solemn  composure ; 
I  dia  not  the  least  believe  I  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  though  I 
had  been  folding,  wrapping  up,  and 
arranging  all  day;  though  we  had 
talked  of  this  transit  for  the  last 
three  months.  ^Wlien  outward  things 
look  so  stationary,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  change  is  come.  Cousin 
£ate  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 


"What  is  the  matter?"  said  I, 
starting  forward,  her  face  was  so 
full  of  trouble. 

"  Oh,  if  there  should  be  a  fo^  !— 
I  could  never  go  into  London  in  a 

fog  1" 

"If  we  should  not  get  horses?" 
said  I,  starting  another  ftaf,  on  the 
homoeopsthic  principle,  sHnUes  stmili- 
bus  curantur, 

"Why,  we  must  sleep  on  the 
road.*' 

"Damp  beds!"  I  muttered,  be- 
tween my  teeth,  shuddering  at  tlie 
prospect. 

"  xes,"  said  Cousin  Kate. 

"  No  one  sleeps  on  the  road  since 
the  railroad  was  cut." 

"  And  if  I  should  be  laid  up  at  a 
way-side  inn  for  some  days !" 

"If  we  shouldn't  get  horses!" 
sighed  I  again. 

"And  why  did  you  not  order 
them  beforehand?"  suggests  Pru- 
dentius. 

"  Dear  friend,  there  are  such  tor- 
ments as  headachs;  one's  stomach 
will  play  us  tricks  somethnes,  and 
then  it  is  disagreeable  to  pay  for 
horses  while  we  lie  sick  at  home; 
that  is  why  cousm  Kate  did  not 
engage  a  team." 

In  the  morning  I  sent  to  inquire 
for  my  friend's  head. 

"  ^listress  has  been  up  these  two 
hours,  and  is  ready  to  start." 

"  That's  well :  so  the  night-clothes 
and  dressing-case  may  be  packed." 

The  house  was  in  confusion,  cousin 
Kate  stayed  prudently  in  her  dress- 
ing-room; the  remaining  domestics 
jostled  each  other,  scolded,  gave 
orders  and  counter-orders. 

"The  horses  are  come,  ma'am," 
suggested  Richard,  as  he  came  for 
the  spoons  and  fbrks  after  breakfast. 

I  heard  them  pawing  the  ground 
impatiently  whilst  the  carriage  was 
bemg  packed;  that  sounded  well. 
I  proceeded  in  good  spirits  to  cram 
my  carpet-bag.  No,  it  would  not 
close — it  gaped  open.  I  rang  the 
bell,  every  one  was  too  busy  to 
answer  it— again  and  again  with  no 
better  success.  I  ran  down-stairs 
into  the  pantry — into  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and,  there  spying  the 
bailifTs  daughter  tying  up  a  butter- 
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basket,  I  darted  upon  her  and  (fa^ed 
her  off  to  make  her  bring  the  6tiih* 
bom  bag  to  reason.  A/f  hat  will  not 
perseverance  do  ?  patience  will  even 
compress  the  nnmanageable  folds  of 
a  flannel  dressing-gowd.  Now  it 
is  locked  atid  carried  off.  Tes, 
consin  Kate  is  ready ;  the  library- 
table  is  strewed  with  baskets  and 
parcels,  so  is  the  slab  in  the  hall, 
and  the  chairs  are  littered  with 
cloaks,  shawls,  and  capes.  The  car- 
riage drives  round ;  it  is  a  large  com- 
fortable barouche;  but  where  all 
these  et-ceteras  are  to  be  stowed 
away  the  mind  of  mad  cannot  guess. 

"  I  think  the  horsed  are  in  toler- 
ably good  condition,"  observed  cousin 
Kate,  from  the  window. 

"I  dare  say,"  I  replied,  busily 
p«ldn|npthrbacfcgaL«,;boari; 
which  had  been  forgotten. 

"Post-lw,  you  think  they  will 

take  us  to  W ,  don't  yovl  ?  there 

is  only  one  bad  hiU,  you  Imow." 

The  wheel-boy  chuckled,  and  hit 
his  poor  beast  &  shew  off  his  fine 
spirit. 

**  Mind,  Richard,  vou  always  have 
a  stone  in  vour  hand  when  you  walk 
up  the  hUls." 

**  Yes,  mff  am." 

Well!  cousin  Ejite  fitted  herself 
in,  between  ridges  of  baskets  and 
mounds  of  bags.  But  where  was  I 
to  go?  I  look^  aghast ! 

"  Make  haste,  there's  a  good  girl !" 
urged  cousin  Kate,  with  one  of  her 
wicked  laughs:  ''we  shall  find  our 
level  in  time." 

I  tucked  the  elook  round  me, 
made  a  small  space  for  my  feet,  and 
returned  the  laugh.  Cousin  Kate 
was  so  wedged  in  she  could  not  lift 
her  hatid  to  her  head.  ''Oh!  the 
luncheon  -  basket ! "  Kichard  fied 
away  for  it;  it  was  squeezed  in  at 
last.  We  looked  atausedly  at  the 
baggage,  stowed  oH  all  sides  of 
us.  'S  we  should  be  ujiset,  why  we 
should  be  jammed  to  death,  it  was 
certain,  ifcwn  came  the  apron — tip 
sprung  Richard ;  we  wated  hands  to 
tne  gardener  and  the  bailiff's  daugh- 
ter. "AH  right!"  and  the  post- 
boys set  off  in  good  style — ^for  rail- 
road days.  Just  at  tne  end  of  the 
lane  cofusin  Kate  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  fear  that  she  had  left  her 
keys  behind.  '*Run  baek,  Richard, 
look  every  where."     One  does  feel 

so  fi)ali8h  ia  sacb  »  dilMiiiai  par( 


tience!  patience!  "Htfw  long  he 
is — dear,  how  stupid  of  me— ^mis- 
fortunes never  come  single — ^we  were 
half-an-hour  after  time  when,  we 
started ;  yes,  Ferrars  was  late,  Fer- 
rars  is  always  behindhand." 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  Januarjr ; 
there  had  been  just  frost  enough  to 
fringe  the  dead  leaves  ^h  white 
spiculse,  not  enoueh  to  make  the 
roads  slippery.  Tne  fresh  breezes 
blew  through  the  top  boughs  of  the 
fir-trees,  they  respotnled  to  the  wind 
like  a  chorus  of  .^lian  harps.  Bobin 
redbreast  hopped  on  the  branch  of 
the  nearest  holly,  which  was  all 
laden  with  berries;  he  gave  us  a 
bold,  merry  glance,  and  then  fle^ 
off,  twittering  blithely.  I  felt  sorry 
to  exchange  this  calm,  grey  weather, 
with  its  soft  clotids  and  pure  air,  for 
the  smoke  of  a  city ;  a  town  sparrow 
is  a  bad  exchange  for  the  red  robin. 
Here  is  Richard. 

"  Well,  Richard  ?" 

"  Catft  find  them  anjr  where  — 
Idoked  all  about.  Miss  Brown  and  I 
— every  where!"  said  Richard,  as 
he  panted  for  breath. 

"  What  can  I  do  T 

"  Oh !  they  have  slipped  dowii,  we 
shall  find  them." 

Consin  Kate  was  growing  quite 
nervous.  She  turned  the  cloaks  and 
baskets  over  and  over  in  her  agi- 
tation— no  keys. 

"  Look  again  iri  your  pocket." 

She  tried  to  free  her  arm,  but,  in 
the  midst  of  her  vexation,  laughed 
aloud  at  her  thraldom. 

"Let  ine  tty."  So  I  dived  into 
the  hidden  recess,  she  laughing  im- 
moderatelv  the  while;  there  they 
lay  snusiy  in  the  comer  of  the 
pocket,  tne  provoking  keys ! 

"Ten  o'clock,  ab^utely!"  said 
cousin  Kate,  looking  at  her  watch, 
which  she  had  been  fishing  from  un- 
der her  multitudinous  wrappers  for 
at  least  five  minutes. 

•*  Well,  Ihey  are  going  a  good  pace, 
and  very  steadily,  too^  said  I  con- 
solingly, fbr  she  was  gettii^into  a  ftiss. 

"We  shan't  cet   to  W tiU 

twelve.  We  shall  certainly  have  to 
sleep  on  the  road." 

"  liow  beautiful  that  wild  clematis 
seed  looks  in  the  hedge.  Every  flake 
is  covered  with  spikes.  Only  look, 
Kate." 

"Yes,  beautiftil.  That  poor  ani- 
joal  is  not  lame,  is  it  r 
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«*  Which  one  P" 

"  The  off- wheeler.'* 

"  No,  not  that  I  see.  Richard,  is 
the  horse  lame  ?" 

«  No,  ma'am." 

"But  70U  know  now,  since  the 
railroad  was  cut,  they  keep  no  regu- 
lar post-horses.  I  dare  say  these 
poor  beasts  were  taken  in  from  the 
plough." 

"  But  if  they  take  us  on  well ^*' 

"Yes,  but  if  they  are  not  fed  well, 
they  will  get  exhausted.  Richard, 
tell  the  man  not  to  press  those  horses 
too  much." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Cousin  Kate,  in  the  land  where 
animals  afler  death  meet  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  many  will  bless 
you. 

Mr.  Brunei,  if  yon  go  to  the 
Hounyhim  country,  you  will  assur- 
edly be  given  up  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Yahoo. 

When  the  disaster  of  the  keys  had 
been  settled,  and  it  was  found,  we 
bowled  along  speedily  and  with  ease, 
spirit  flashed  out  again  from  cousin 
Kate's  dark  eyes.  She  was  as  merry 
as  a  child  setting  out  on  its  first 
journey. 

The  country  was  not  interesting, 
but,  my  companion  being  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  goddess  Euphrosyne, 
a  thousand  sportive  graces  enlivened 
the  way.  Oh  I  the  priceless  boon 
of  a  freshness  that  denes  the  world's 
searing  iron,  the  charm  of  buoy- 
ancy, sweet  in  youth  and  precious  in 
after  years,  fountain  of  everlasting 
youth  and  beauty,  why  do  we  not 
oflener  seek  its  springs  P  why  do  we 
not  lave  ourselves  in  its  vivifying 
flood  P  Then  should  we  hear  no  com- 
plaints of  ennui,  Dulness,  we  should 
defy  thee ;  we  should  see  no  more 
faces  blazes  before  their  time.  Bless- 
ings on  the  gav  heart!  Welcome 
the  light  spirit  leaping  over  difficul- 
ties, sparkfing  at  obstacles,  making 
green  all  that  it  touches.  Good  luck 
to  it  and  welcome  I  especially  wel- 
come !  when  one  is  to  travel  eighty 
miles  by  post  with  it  in  railroad 
days.  We  chatted,  we  jested,  we 
laughed ;  I  was  astomshed  when  Kate 
said,  "  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
first  stage.  Now  shall  we  get  horses  ?" 

It  was  a  dull  hamlet,  every  thing 
seemed  asleep  here  from  the  cat  on 
the  cottage  wmdowrsill  to  the  donkey 
in  the  pound. 


"No  one  comes  this  way  now," 
said  cousin  Kate. 

We  drew  up  at  the  Golden  Lion. 
He  creaked  grievously  on  his  hinges. 
The  inn  looked  deserted ;  no  bosUer, 
no  horses  ready  saddled  as  in  the  days 
when  landlords  took  a  pride  in  their 
stables. 

"  Does  nobody  live  here  P"  said  L 

"I  hope  so, for  this  is  where  vre 
are  to  get  our  horses." 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent 
consternation. 

"  Any  horses  P"  shouted  Richard. 

The  landlady  came  out,  slip-shod 
and  in  curl-papers.  "iVb  was 
written  on  her  face.  She  seemed 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  a  carriage- 
and-four. 

"No;  we  are  new  people.  We 
are  just  come  into  the  house.  The 
people  afore  us  was  ruined.  Since 
the  railroad  nobody  comes  this  way. 
Bless  me !  horses  P  No.  What 
should  we  do  with  horses  P  Ladies, 
will  you  please  to  unlight  ?" 

Here  was  a  quandary. 

"  Shall  we  turn  back  ?  It  would 
look  so  funny.  How  Brown  would 
stare.  They  would  say  it  was  a  whim 
of  Mrs. .    What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the 
elder  postilion,  a  man  of  fifty,  to 
guess  oy  his  looks,  stiU  called   a 

Boy,  "  we'd  take  you  on  to  D if 

so  be  you'd  bait  an  hour.  The  'orses 
would  be  fresh  enough." 

Kate  hesitated,  and  looked  with 
pitiful  eyes  on  the  clouds  of  steam 
circling  round  the  horses. 

"  I  see  nothing  else  to  be  done,"  I 
replied,  in  answer  to  her  questioning 
glance. 

"  Ay,  sure  and  sartain,  ma'am,  could 
take  you  twenty,  if  so  be  you'd  bait 
an  hour." 

There  was  no  other  alternative. 
Rather  cast  doivn  at  our  bad  luck, 
we  followed  the  landlady  into  the 
parlour.  There  was  a  vile  stench  of 
stale  tobacco-smoke  and  beer. 

«  This  wiU  never  do,"  said  I,  "  for 
your  head,  Kate." 

*'  Can  you  take  us  into  a  room  up- 
stairs P  I  suffer  so  from  faeadachs, 
and  this  smell " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  if  you'll  please  to 
excuse — ^if  you  are  not  particler ;  but 
there's  no  furniture.  We  are  only 
just  in,  ma'am.  We  have  nothing 
settled  like  yet  Which  chamber 
would  you  please  to  prefer,  ladies  ?" 
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She  opened  two  doors  facing  each 
other  at  the  end  of  a  dark  passage. 

'^This  one,**  stepping  into  the 
laigest,  "  hath  a  grate ;  I  could  light 
yon  a  fire  presently.'* 

It  felt  as  damp  as  a  grave;  the 
paper  hung  in  strips  from  the  wea- 
ther-stained walls ;  the  window  looked 
into  a  garden  full  of  rotten  cabbages, 
and  some  worsted  stockings  hung 
upon  the  gooseberry-bushes.  There 
was  such  a  smell  of  soot,  that  between 
it  and  the  mould  I  felt  almost  choked. 
Such  a  forlorn  room  I  never  saw 
before.  There  was  not  a  single  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  in  it.  Kate  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  whilst  I  surveyed  the 
cabbages. 

^  mre,**  she  said,  calling  me,  ^  this 
is  better.  Here  is  some  sunshine,  and 
ihe  cocks  and  hens  are  fighting  in 
the  road.  There  is  a  pig,  too,  roll- 
ing in  the  mud,  and  pigeons— such 
white  pigeons.*' 

^^But  there  is  no  grate,  ma*am. 
You  will  catch  cold.** 

•*  We  shall  do  very  well,**  she  re- 
plied kindly,  to  relieve  the  good  wo- 
man's uneasiness,  "  if  we  might  have 
a  couple  of  chairs ;  we  are  warmly 
vrrapped  up.*' 

'^And  I'm  sure,  ladies,  Tm  so 
Borrf ;  but  my  husband  and  I'm  but 
just  in,  and  Mr.  Copp*s  goods  (that*s 
he  who  was  here  afore  us^  was  seized 
for  rent.  Poor  fellow!  he's  been 
going  down  in  the  world  ever  since 
coaching  was  given  up.  Now  he*s  in 
gaol  and  his  children  in  the  work- 
house.** 

She  bustled  away  to  get  us  chairs. 
Kate  watched  the  pigeons  circling 
about,  and  stealing  the  grains  that 
the  cock  had  appropriated.  I  looked 
at  the  desolate  room,  with  empty 
cupboards  and  bare  walls,  nothing  in 
it  but  some  rusty  leather  equipments, 
which  seemed  to  have  lam  in  the 
comer  since  the  day  the  "  Quick- 
silver" was  stopped  in  its  career. 
^Vhen  the  chairs  arrived,  we  settled 
ouTselves  opposite  each  other,  and 
laughed  because  we  had  nothing  bet-^ 
ter  to  do.  We  must  have  presented 
a  ludicrous  appearance,  perched  on 
our  chairs,  the  sole  tenants  of  the 
deserted  chamber.  So  Ferrars 
thought,  for  she  went  off  in  a  fit  as 
she  put  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

*^  You'd  better  come  down  in  the 
bar  now,  there*s  a  fire,  and  we  could 
voi.«  xzx.  Ko.  cuaj. 


go  into  the  parlour.  Come,  my 
missus,  you'll  get  cold  I  ** 

Cousin  Kate  sans  a  stave  from 
"Little  Jack  Homer'  in  reply,  as  she 
retreated  farther  into  the  corner,  and 
Ferrars,  seeing  all  her  persuasions 
were  lost  upon  us,  returned  again  to 
her  valhaUa,  shared  by  Richard  and 
the  post-boys.  Then  the  horses  were 
put  to  agam,  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  our  turn-out. 
How  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  ten  years  ago!  The 
jaunty  postilions  had  degenerated 
mto  shuffling,  party-coloured  ani- 
mals. One  had  a  yellow  jacket  and 
a  beaver,  the  other  a  blue  jacket  and 
round  cap.  The  horses'  accoutre- 
ments were  of  the  same  patchwork 
order.  The  boy  of  the  Golden  Lion 
looked  on  open-mouthed,  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  the  process  of  harnessing 
before.  Finally,  when  we  returned 
to  our  comers  in  the  barouche,  the 
people  in  the  neighbouring  cottages 
came  to  the  door  to  look  at  the  strange 
sight.  The  good  horses,  how  well 
they  trotted  on !  Not  a  bit  as  if  they 
were  sulky.  Ah!  post-boy,  why  did 
you  give  such  a  hit  with  your  wbip  ? 

and   so    we    reached    A ,    and 

mounted  a  hill,  without  cousin  Kate's 
perceiving  it.    Yes,  there  were  horses 

at  A ,  but  how  long  they  kept  us 

waiting !  "  They  are  taking  them  in 
from  the  farm,  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said 
cousin  Kate,  in  a  fidget.  And  then 
they  came.  What  sorry  beasts! 
Grizzle  was  a  racer  compared  to  the 
miserable,  lean,  shaggy  wretch  they 
put  in  as  leader.  I  tnought  it  was 
broken- winded,  but  kept  my  fears  in 
pettOy  for  cousin  Kate's  commiseration 
was  sufficiently  aroused,  without  any 
suggestion  of  mine. 

•*  They  will  never  take  us  on,  I 
am  certain.  We  shall  break  down. 
Are  there  no  other  horses  ?" 

None!  We  must  e'en  start,  and 
it  was  the  worst  stage.  Since  the 
railroad  carried  off  all  the  traffic,  no 
enterprising  turnpike  trust  could  be 
found  willing  to  engage  on  a  level- 
ling scheme.  They  will  never  cut 
down  another  hill.  They  will  never 
throw  another  bridge  across  a  hollow. 
Thirty  years  hence  the  roads  will  be 
as  bad  as  in  our  grandfathers'  days. 
Those  who  are  too  sick  or  too  timid 
to  travel  by  train  will  return  to  the 
four  long-tailed  black  horses  of  the 
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aadents,  and  creep  on  gentiji  twenty 
miles  a-day,  and,  if  from  the  distant 
eoaoties,  spend  a  week  on  the  road, 
amidst  decayed  hostelriesj  damp 
streets,  moth-eaten  hanging  and 
rusty  grates.  Surely  this  miserable 
team  joffging  alone  are  but  the  ghosts 
of  the  sleek  postnaorses  that  espsted 
before  steam  devoured  the  equine 
species.  The  very  harness  had  dwin- 
dled away.  From  the  asthmatic 
steed,  by  some  process  of  association, 
we  fell  upon  tninking  of  old  times. 
When  once  stirred  up,  cousin  Kate 
had  an  eloquent  tongue.  Hers  was 
the  instinctive  rhetoric  of  the  heart. 
It  was  beautifVil  to  see  her  eyes  kin- 
dle, and  the  cheeks  flush  and  fade 
with  excitement.  It  was  thrillinjp;  to 
listen  to  the  intonation  of  her  tree, 
mellifluous  voice.  She  narrated,  and 
I  listened,  ^liat  pathos  in  ex- 
pression !  and  then  she  shook  o£f  a 
bright  tear,  and  darted  me  such  a 
glance  from  her  shy,  antelope  eyes, 
as  pierced  to  one's  heart.  It  bespoke 
the  anguish  of  an  old  wound.  I 
could  sajr  nothing.  Words  of  con- 
dolence irritate  rather  than  heal.  I 
was  silent,  yet  I  sympathised.  How 
is  it  that  we  carry  a  secret  grief  for 
years,  and  make  no  sign,  then  sud- 
denly a  necessity  of  revealing  it  seizes 
upon  one  irresistibly  ?  We  tear  open 
the  hidden  wound,  and  let  the  drops 
well  slowly  out,  then  bind  it  again, 
and  start  afresh,  ready  to  carry  the 
silent  woe  to  the  ffrave.  We  should 
feel  a  more  lively  sympathy  with 
our  neighbours  could  we  snatch  away 
the  veil  for  ai|  instant,  and  read  the 
characters  traced  on  every  heart. 
*^  And  cousin  Kate's  history  ?"  hints 
the  interrogative  pronoun.  Pardon, 
good  reader,  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  What  connexion  is  there  be- 
tween lean  post-horses  and  the  emo- 
tions of  a  young  heart  bursting  into 
life,  though  those  emotions  have  long 
passed  away?  What  association  is 
there  between  a  steam-enp^ine  and  a 
tale  of  sorrow  and  devotion?  No, 
we  only  engaged  to  detail  the  events 
of  our  journey  on  the  10th  day  of 
January,  ajd.  1844.  There  are  but  a 
few  who  can  stand  the  test  of  a  tite" 
U'tite  of  twelve  hours'  duration, — 
very  few  but  would  hang  heavy  on 
hand  before  six  hours  had  elapsed. 
Imagine  being  thrown  on  the  re- 
sources of  a  single  individusJ  for  a 


whole  day  I    Add  to  it  the  email 

space  of  a  carriage,  with  only  the 
ooeasional  luxury  of  stretching  one's 
legs  whilst  the  horses  are  changing  I 
Consider,  too,  how  the  temper  is  tried 
on  a  journey,  the  "  ifs  "  and  **  buta  " 
that  run  counter  to  one's  plans,  some- 
times even  the  downright  opposition  I 
It  is  generally  reckoned  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a  gentleman  on  a  joar« 
ney  to  protect  one,  as  it  is  said.  My 
small  experience  leads  me  to  a  coa- 
traiy  opinion.  Your  gentleman  la 
fussy  if  yon  keep  him  waiting  a  mi- 
nute, grumbles  at  the  luggage,  takee 
so  much  room  with  bis  long  lege^ 
gets  BO  fractious  at  trifles,  scolds  the 
old  turnpike-women  if  they  forget 
the  change,  haggles  with  the  posti- 
lions for  the  odd  sixpence,  always 
pomplains  of  imposition  and  humbug, 
provokes  incivility  by  his  own  sur- 
liness. The  gentleman  shall  not 
travel  post  with  me.  Let  him  go  by 
the  tram. 

A  worthy  couple  of  my  acquaint- 
ance set  out  on  tneir  first  expedition 
by  railroad.  The  man  had  a  sten- 
torian voice.  He  always  spoke  in 
the  imperative  mood, — a  loud,  over- 
bearing, tyrannical  man,  as  impor- 
tant in  his  own  eyes  as  the  fly  on 
JEsop's  chariot  -  wheel.  His  litUe 
wife  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  in  his 
presence.  Her  small  treble  voice 
shrunk  to  the  tone  in  the  seventh 
octave  before  her  husband's  double 
bass.  A  meek,  patient  Griselda,  bom 
to  obey.  I  paid  her  a  visit  on  her 
return  home ;  the  little  woman  was 
alone  in  her  new  eap  and  go^n. 
She  was  in  raptures  at  all  she  had 
seen  and  done,  especially  was  abe 
charmed  with  the  railroad.  Yet  it 
was  not  the  velocity,  nor  the  easy 
motion,  neither  the  in^uity  or 
power ;  the  monster  bad  its  peculiar 
attractions  to  the  submissive  lady, 
who  had  been  used  to  being  scolded 
to  death  in  the  old  stage-coaches  and 

post-chaises.  Mr.M had** found 

his  master;"  if  he  bawled  ever  so 
loud,  she  couldn't  hear  him ;  if  be 
was  ever  so  impatient,  he  must  sit 
still.  Crood  ladies,  who  have  over- 
bearing spoases,  commend  them  to 
Mr.  Brunei.  It  is  your  own  fault  if 
you  are  ever  scolded  and  worried  on 
a  journey  again.  Yet  our  travelling 
companion* must  not  be  of  the  in- 
souciant order.    No,  the  fishes'  blood 
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irriiatMi.  The  irieiid  must  not  iiqOe 
snd  nnik,  and  take  bo  put  in  oar 
ftan  ead  Ibneies.  Saeh  an  one  runs 
a  risk  of  being  left  behind  by  bu»* 
take  in  each  a  dismal  hole  as  (he 
Golden  Lion,  and  the  itngaurM  gaiy 
qidte  as  bad,  perhaps  wocie.  One 
wearies  of  fiin  for  ever,-^ 

"  Pr'ythee  weep.  May  Ltlion." 

The  philosopher  I  she  is  apt  to  be 
dreamy  and  absent,  or  flies  off  at  a 
tangent  on  some  irreleyant  matter, 
flpnminff,  in  her  transcendental  flight, 
the  dnli  trifles  of  the  ^  Tnl|(ar  pre-* 
sent.**  She  glances  snperdlionsly  at 
the  sandwiches — without  mustard; 
and,  whilst  we  bewail  the  loss  of  the 
condiment,  she  speenlates  on  the 
causes  of  the  ciril  war,  ouotes  Ola* 
nmdoD,  and  points  oat  the  field  of 
battle ;  whilst  we  are  rerolying  the 
probability  of  a  ^  gibbing  '*  fea^  she 
studies  MisB  Martlneaa*s  political 
economy.  We*ll  have  none  of  tiie 
phikisc^pher  for  eighty  miles  by  post 
§end  her  to  Mr.  Brunei,  too;  she 
will  leun  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter.  It  is  as  bad  to  be  pinned 
up  ibr  hoars  ¥rith  one  who  will 
never  look  beyond  the  present  mo-* 
ment,  who  fretfiiDy  predicts  total 
fkilure  fh>m  the  miscarriage  of  a 
sfao^  arrangement.  Hope  shoold  be 
the  tmreller^s  watchword.  Where 
is  the  phoenix  to  be  found?  Yet 
Mr.  Jonathan  Oldenbnck  pjeked  up 
with  his  rara  avis* 

But,  be  the  companion  man  or 
woman,  there  are  certain  desiderata ; 
he  mast  have  presence  of  mind, 
qaiekness  of  perception,  ready  wit, 
an  aptness  for  expediency,  a  little 
Irish  nomoar  is  almost  indispensable 
— mftny  a  coming  storm  has  been 
chased  away  by  a  joke.  There 
shonld  be  a  rainbow^like  blending 
of  the  grave  and  gay,  embracinjf  all 
the  neatnd  tints ;  such  as  occasional 
sadness,  which  is  interesting ;  a  light 
fancy,  which  is  bewitching ;  a  little 
dash  of  petulance,  fbr  that  is  piqaant ; 
as  much  nofMfe  as  possible;  and  sweet 
temper  ad  UbOum.  For  variety  is 
neeoasaiy  to  the  life,  both  of  body 
and  soul.  Monotony,  thou  art  hate- 
fal — stay  at  home.  And  snoh  a 
companion  as  I  have  described  woold 
br^ten  the  joomey  of  life.  Teung 
gentlemen,  if  you  meet  with  sach  a 
creature  as  I  hiive  sketched,  made 
tip  of  glaadng  light  and  shifting 


doods,  and  }roa  do  nttt  fiU  out  by 
Uie  way,  remind  her  that  two  people 
who  have  parted  friends  at  the  end 
of  a  long  journey  may  [safely  travel 
in  company  on  a  longer  jnlgFim^ge. 

*(  Wny,  ooosia  Kate,  what  is  the 
matter  P^ 

She  had  been  leaning  back  in  one 
of  those  fond  reveries  in  which,  re- 
membrance of  delicious  joys  mingled 
with  sorrowftil  recollections.  Of  all 
places,  a  carriage  is  the  very  place 
wherein  to  indulge  in  regretful  re- 
trospects ;  the  motion  is  so  soothing, 
the  changing  scene  so  analogous  to 
the  train  of  thought.  But  cousin 
Kate  is  not  dreaming  now : — 

*^  That  horse  stagers,  only  see ; 
that  one— the  off  kSder.  Post-boy, 
stop  I  let  me  ontf  I  would  rather 
walk  up  the  hill.  Stop ! "  They 
pulled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 
*'  Richara,  where  is  the  stone  ?** 

^  Here,  ma*am." 

Nevertheless  we  slipped  back  con- 
sideraUy.  The  lean  horse  panted 
frightfmly;  he  was  enveloped  in 
steam. 

"  Tm  sure  that  horse  is  ill ;  he 
will  drop  down  dead.** 

^*  Bless  your  heart,  no,  ma*am; 
he's  only  uu^!*'  said  the  fbremost 
post-boy,  hittmg  him  and  urging  him 
on ;  the  poor  wretch  made  a  plunge. 

"  We  had  better  get  out,  I  think,*' 
said  I,  giving  my  hand  to  cousin 
Kate  to  pinch,  which  I  knew  would 
relieve  her  agitation. 

She  sprang  hastily  out,  and  spoke 
somewhat  sluu*ply  to  the  postilions 
on  the  cruelty  oi  taking  out  such  a 
miserable  animal. 

^  Couldn't  be  helped,**  replied  the 
hindmost,  sullenly.  *'  Didn  t  answer 
to  keep  none;  nobody  wants  post- 
horses  these  days.*' 

It  was  half  a  mile  to  the  next 
stage ;  Kate  was  sure  she  could  walk 
there.  She  made  Ferrars  get  down, 
who  most  nnwillingly  complied,  and 
muttered  something  about  ^  fidgets,** 
which  her  nustress  took  no  notice  of— 
^e  WHS  wholly  absorbed  in  the  suf- 
fbrings  of  the  horse,  which  sobbed 
and  panted  most  distressingly.  Bid- 
ding the  men  to  come  slowly  along, 
we  proceeded,  occasionally  looking 
back  to  observe  their  progress.  They 
scarcely  made  any  way  even  with  the 
lightened  carriage,  and  Kate*s  indig- 
nation mounted  to  summer  heat  as 
she  wi^tehed  the  horses  labour  to  get 
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up  the  hill,  stopping;  and  Btarting 
afresh  with  spasmodic  effort.  The 
wheezing  leader  seemed  ready  to 
drop  at  every  ste^.  There  is  some- 
thing of  fascination  in  a  scene  of 
horror ;  pamful  as  it  was  to  witness 
such  a  sight,  yet  we  could  not  resist 
gazing  bMk  at  the  throes  and  agonies 
of  the  over-strained  animal.  We 
had  stood  some  minutes  at  the  inn- 
door,  and  ascertained  that  we  could 
get  fresh  horses,  before  our  team 
came  up ;  it  was  sad  to  look  at  them, 
qiuvering  and  heavinff.  But  the  off 
leader  arrested  our  chief  attention ; 
he  was  bathed  in  sweat  and  flecked 
with  froth,  his  tail  shook,  his  head 
drooped,  he  twitched  in  every  limb. 

"  The  lazy  brute  would  never  go 
agin  collar  I  said  the  postilion,  with 
an  oath,  striking  him  on  the  head  as 
he  unbuckled  the  harness. 

**  If  I  were  only  a  man  !**  exclaimed 
cousin  Kate,  in  a  low  voice,  with 
eyes  of  fire. 

The  horse  made  an  effort  to  reach 
the  yard-gate ;  he  seemed  too  stiff  to 
move,  he  stWered,  reeled,  and  fell 
with  a  sort  ofmoan. 

"  He  is  dead ! "  observed  one  of 
the  postilions  with  nonchalance ;  the 
other  ran  forward,  and  then  they 
swore  at  the  miserable  beast  as  a 
"  faint-hearted  brute,  that  never  had 
no  pluck." 

1  had  hard  work  to  persuade  cousin 
Kate  to  proceed  on  ner  journey — 
she  was  seized  with  horror — if  it 
should  happen  again !  She  was  most 
unaffectedly  wretched,  and  certainly 
a  more  revolting  sight  was  never 
witnessed.  Sin  stands  forth  in  his 
own  monster-shape  when  man  [per- 
secutes animals,  the  innocent  victims 
of  his  fall.    Ah,  *tis  a  wicked  world  I 

However,  we  set  off  again,  con- 
siderably damped  in  spirits  since  the 
morning ;  the  dying  horse  haunted 
us  both,  and  conjured  up  nervous 
fears.  Kate,  too,  was  lost  in  other 
thoughts:  she  was  living  the  past 
over  again,  and  in  my  heart  she  nad 
called  up  a  mixture  of  feelings.  I 
pondered  sadl  v  at  the  often  unutter- 
able woes  lurking  darkly  in  beings, 
who  appear  outwardly  calm  and 
some  times  phlegmatic ;  and  I  mar- 
velled at  the  fast  springing  greenness 
in  others,  which  strove  to  hide  the 
rents,  and  bloomed  freshly,  vividly, 
amidst  ruined  hopes  and  stricken  af- 
fections.   It  is  biautiful,  this  young 


life,  in  a  heart  that  has  known  the 
storms  of  the  world.  It  is  sweet  to 
see  how  a  good  Grod  binds  up  and 
heals,  making  all  lovelv  things  mi- 
nister silently  to  the  sick  heart,  call- 
ing to  the  soul  to  step  out  of  the 
wreck  into  the  warm  sunshine  and 
the  springing  grass.  And  Time,  we 
dread  him,  we  trick  him  out  with 
all  imagined  ugliness,  we  think  of 
him  as  harsh  and  stem,  cold,  un- 
sparing. As  God's  messenger,  he  is 
a  blesMd  visitor ;  how  he  clothes  the 
mean  with  dignity,  softening  sharp 
angles,  toning  down  strong  contrasts, 
teaching  the  flower  to  bloom  in  the 
breach,  oinding  up  the  tottering  with 
strong  ^reen  bands,  spreading  films 
of  loveliest  dyes  over  the  dark  and 
rugged.  We  ought  not  to  teach  our 
little  ones  to  fear  Time — to  hate  old 
age.  Let  us  rather  fill  them  with 
love  to  those  who  use  the  dunks 
rough  weather  has  made,  as  loop- 
holes for  the  light  of  heaven  to 
stream  through  more  abundantly. 
These  cherish  the  stray  gifts  borne 
into  their  wounded  bosoms  by  the 
gales  and  the  birds ;  they  guard  the 
winged  seed,  sustain  the  si&en  fibre, 
and  shelter  the  opening  bud ;  they 
brinff  life  out  of  death;  though  the 
winds  rend  and  smite,  they  give  back 
only  a  perfumed  sigh.  Yes,  though 
the  tapering  ash,  which  struggles  to 
the  sunbeam,  cleave  the  old  fissure 
wider  asunder,  and  though  the  bloom- 
ing thorn-tree,  scenting  the  air  which 
wafts  its  flakes  around,  and  elicits  a 
thanksgiving  from  the  weary  traveller 
resting  under  its  flowery  boughs,  be 
rootea  in  the  grave  oi  some  early 
hope,  buried  aeep  in  the  broken 
heart.  Oh  I  there  are  many  such — 
many,  in  this  hard  world,  who  smile 
when  their  soul  is  full  of  tears — 
many  who  train  glistening  ivy  over 
the  gapin£^  wounds,  and  send  forth 
smiles  and  sighs  from  an  anguished 
spirit,  like  the  wall-flower  shedding 
its  odours  from  the  cleft  window, 
and  all  because  they  will  not  look 
gloomy,  and  frighten  the  young  in  a 
world  of  death ;  because  thev  would 
teach  the  trifler  that  time  ana  sorrow 
are  not  foes,  when  Grod*s  angels  lead 
them  by  the  hand. 

We  approached  a  straggling  ham- 
let ;  cousin  Kate  roused  herself  with 
an  effort. 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  inn  ?**  she 
said,   at    the  same   time  pressing 
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her  hand  on  her  temple,  as  if  in 
pain. 

'^  Do  not  talk,  your  head  aches.** 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  qniet 
sadness,  infinitely  more  touching 
than  complaint, — *'  yes,  but  it  is  not 
worse  than  it  often  is." 

^^  Well,  but  shall  we  stop  on  the 
road  ?  We  have  not  above  an  hour 
and  a  half  more  of  daylight,  and  be- 
fore we  reach  D we  must  make 

up  our  minds  whether  we  will  stay 
there  or  pass  on  to  London  to-night ; 
and  then  if  there  should  be  a  fog,  I 
should  turn  back  and  sleep  in  King- 
ston." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?    When  we 

reached  D ^  it  seemed  a  pity  to 

halt  while  there  was  yet  so  much 
good  daylight  left.  So,  after  some 
hesitation,  some  hints  from  Kate 
of  fears  of  foot-pads  and  drunken 
post-boys,  parried  by  suspicions  of 
damp  beds  on  tdlv  part,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  on  to  C-— - ,  at  all  events. 
But  our  legs  were  cramped  after 
being  screwed  up  between  boxes  and 
baskets  all  day.  Cousm  Kate  was 
seized  with  the  fidgets,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  morning  was  beginning 
to  pale  her  cheek  and  weigh  down 
her  eyelids.  When  I  looked  at  her 
languid  face,  I  almost  regretted  we 

did  not  stop  at  D ;  the  darkness, 

too,  gathered  momentarily,  and  the 
shadows  assumed  fantastic  shapes, 
which,  ever  and  anon,  made  my 
companion  start  and  ask  feverishly, 
"  What  is  that  ?" 

''  That  is  the  moon  —  the  young 
moon  getting  up  from  behind  the 
cloud,  and  this  is  the  village  of 
C ." 

"  Yes,  we  must  stay  the  night 
here  I"  ejaculated  Kate.  "  I  trust  I 
shall  not  have  a  headach  here  to- 
morrow." So  we  uncoiled  ourselves 
gradually,  loosing  the  folds  of  cloaks 
and  capes,  till  we  attained  the  free 
use  of  our  limbs,  lending  an  incre- 
dulous but  hopeful  ear  meanwhile  to 
the  landlord,  who  poured  out  ]pro- 
testations  concerning  the  well-aired 
state  of  his  beds.  It  was  a  dull- 
looking  place,  and,  with  ^  lingering 
steps  and  slow,"  we  followed  the  wo- 
man-^ waiter  np-stairs.  She  marshalled 
us  into  a  parlour,  opening  the  door 
with  a  bounce  and  violent  wrench, 
and,  whilst  we  looked  round  with 
chattering  teeth^  betook  herself  to 


lighting  a  fire.  Puff,  puff!  and  hiss, 
hiss!  was  all  the  notice  the  green 
fagot  took  of  her  summons.  She 
comforted  us  by  saying  it  was  the 
worst  grate  in  the  house ;  ^'  Only 
arter  a  bit  'twould  bum  up;  and 
there  had  been  a  fire  in  it  only  last 
Sunday,  when  a  gentleman  came 
from  London."  Cold  comfort  this 
for  two  shivering  travellers  in  this 
palace  of  the  winds.  No  less  than 
two  doors  and  three  windows  in  the 
room,  all  at  right  angles,  ensuring 
ventilation  and  defending  us  from 
the  night  air  only  by  crazv  casements 
and  summer  drapery  of  white  muslin. 
The  damp  cushions  of  the  chairs 
curdled  the  blood  to  one's  fingers* 
ends,  the  wind  whistled  through 
every  cranny,  the  black  fire  smoul- 
dered, the  woman  -  waiter  bustled 
about,  shutting  the  door  with  a  bang 
which  seemed  the  only  way  of  "  haps- 
ing"  it,  according  to  her,  and  the 
open  sesame  was  in  the  same  sonorous 
strain.  We  found  the  only  other 
room  we  could  get  opened  with  glass 
doors  into  the  garden,  and  was 
reckoned  colder  than  the  one  allotted 
to  us.  We  drew  the  sofa  before  one  of 
the  windows,  and  barricaded  the  panes 
with  the  supernumerary  cushions. 
Then  we  pinned  our  cloaks  over  the 
muslin  curtains,  and  rang  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  coals  and  a  pair  of  bellows. 
The  coals  arrived,  but  the  snout  of 
the  bellows  was  melted  off.  Doubt- 
less that  same  London  gentleman  was 
the  culprit,  who,  in  desperation  at 
the  cold,  had  smelted  off  the  nose  of 
the  kind,  homely  bellows.  We  shall 
find  few  better  friends  through  life 
than  the  bellows.  The  patient,  hope- 
ful, unwearied  drudge,  puffing  away 
to  cherish  the  spark  thrown  into  the 
comer  when  the  blaze  darts  up  the 
chimney,  and  casts  a  mddv  lignt  on 
our  moody  face.    But  the  bellows  at 

C were  broken.     Once    more 

patience,  and  behold!  preparations 
for  dinner.  The  table  was  large 
enough  to  dine  ten ;  the  china  figures 
on  the  mantel-piece  and  in  the  glass 
buffet  nodded  and  rattled,  as  the 
noisy  woman-waiter  stumped  across 
the  creaking  floors.  But  nere  came 
the  mutton,  smoking  hot,  and  tender 
withal.  It  compensated  in  nart  for 
the  draughty  room  and  sullen  fire. 
Then  followed  a  pudding ;  surely  it 
partakes  too  stiongly  of  that  dish  Miss 
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Bremer  tells  us  the  Nordlandet  loves 
—  "  onion  milk."  We  ajree  with 
Susanna  Bjoik,  this  same  flavour  of 
onion  is  not  pleasant,  and  the  Womati« 
waiter  is  sorry  we  eannot  **  enjoy  it." 
So  dinner  is  ended,  and  we  return  to 
tiie  fire^  for  there  is  a  fire  at  last. 
The  very  iron  back  of  the  grale  was 
red-hot,  and  now  we  had  thi«e  hours 
to  dispose  of  in  the  best  Way  we 
could.  We  examined  the  moael  of 
a  8ti^-tx)ach  on  the  chimne3rpitece, 
evidently  constructed  in  tlie  palmy 
days  of  coaches.  It  will  be  a  curio- 
sity a  hundred  years  hence.  We 
looked  at  a  screen  adorned  with  ladies, 
after  the  Fbonali  painting  style. 
Alack !  some  wag  haa  furnished  the 
fair  ones  with  moustachios.  We 
surveyed  several  quaint  prints  on  the 
walls ;  some  shepherds  of  Arcady, 
others,  ancient-dated  caricatures.  But 
the  whistling  wind  through  the  case- 
ments drove  us  back  to  our  chairs 
oppo^te  the  fire,  which,  having  con- 
quered all  impediments,  roaiid  up 
tne  wide  chimney,  as  if  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  be  jolly.     The  "merry 

days"  of  the  inn  at  C were  past 

and  ffone.  But  the  backgammon- 
board!  To  be  sure— the  very  thing ! 
Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  before  P 
Ring  the  bdl,  and  let  it  be  fished  out 
of  the  chaotic  depths  of  the  barouche. 
When  it  arrived,  the  difiiculty  was 
to  get  opposite  each  other,  the  ta- 
ble was  so  lar^,  and  had  so  maAy 
legs ;  but,  bv  dint  of  holding  one  le»f 
of  the  board  in  our  hand,  whilst  we 
twiried  the  dice-box  in  the  other,  we 
succeeded.  Cousin  Kate  lauffhed, 
and  was  sure  the  people  of  the 
house  would  think  us  queer  old 
maids,  travelling  fai  search  of  adven- 
tures. **  Between  our  fears  of  damp 
beds  and  smoky  chimneys,  noise  and 
dirt,  and  now  this  biickgammon- 
board,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  be 
puzzled  to  make  us  out.  Quatres 
again!  really  it  is  too  bad;  that  is 
the  third  doul^et  you  have  had  al- 
ready." NeverthdesS)  Cousin  Kate 
mnmoned  me,  in  spite  of  my  lucky 
tkrows. 

"  Be  the  dty  ever  bo  long, 
At  length  cometh  even-song." 

Our  watches  were  in  great  re- 
quest, but  the  pleasures  of  our  repose 
were  threatened  by  the  racket  of 
some  new-comen.    From  Mrs.  Fcr* 


rars  we  learnt  a  novel  edition  of 
High  Life  below  Stairs  was  going  on, 
— an  induk  of  servants,  trav^ing 
homewafds  by  short  stsges  in  the 
chariot,  whilst  thdr  master  and  mis- 
ires^  were  on  a  visit.  They  kept  up 
an  incessant  ringing  of  bells,  verify- 
ing the  trfdproveA  of,  "  Set  a  b€^- 
g4r,"  &c.  Tney  Who  so  often  had  to 
answer  th^  bell  seamed  to  find  it 
sweet  to  ring  it.  Here  was  as  strong 
an  instance  of  the  tyranny  springing 
from  enforced  servility  as  one  would 
desire  to  see.  Now  came  the  agitat- 
ing questions,  **  Were  the  bedsdamp  ?" 
Should  we  have  an  incursion  of  those 
Lilliput  Goths  and  Vandals  ?  Like 
many  other  things  in  the  world,  the 
outward  appearances  were  &ir. 
Should  they,  howev^,  only  prove 
treacherous  simulacra  ?  Every  poet 
has  sung  of  the  "  honey  dew  of  slum- 
ber :**  especially  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  loved  his  bed;  Scott  certainly 
said  his  visions  fioated  most  mys- 
tically in  the  half-aWake,  half-asleep 
hour  before  getting  up, — that  most 
luxurious  hour  in  the  twenty-fi>ur, 
when  one  is  dimly  conscious  of  the 
delidonsness  and  naif  alive  to  the 
Sweetness  of  stolen  waters.  But 
^  sleep,  gentle  sleep,*^  you  riiall  be 
left  in  peace,  fi>r  you  shed  your  pop- 
pies on  my  pillow  in  the  white  bed 

at  C .    Cousin  Kate's  report  the 

next  morning  was  the  same.  We 
breakfasted,  and  packed  into  the  car- 
riage again,  congratulating  ourselves 
on  our  good  fortune.  Success  to  the 
country  inn  at  C .  May  all  ti- 
mid women,  who  hate  the  tmiAX  of 
tallow  and  the  phizzing  of  steam,  get 
over  their  troubles  as  well  as  we  oM 
this  morning.  To  a  country  eye, 
how  disagreeable  are  the  envircms  of 
London!  Mildewy,  dank,  rotten, 
grimy,  sordid, — poverty  and  pre- 
tension jostling  each  other ;  hovels, 
villas,  sjid  citizens'  boxes,  lying  as 
thick  as  peas  in  a  pod.  Even  the 
Thames  partakes  of  the  black,  sullen 
life  predominating  in  these  preetnets, 
— a  thick,  turgid  m<m8ter,  bearing 
away  all  the  impurities.  Ah!  and 
rivers  are  generally  so  beautiful !  and 
they  give  us  such  thoughts.  A  land- 
scape without  water  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul.  And  at  Kingston 
we  found  we  should  not  have  got 
horses  if  we  had  proceeded  the  night 
before.    Oh,  whi^  we  had  escaped! 
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I  was  seized  with  a  shudder  at  the 
very  prospect  of  sleeping  in  that 
place.  I>ickens'8  descnption  of 
Quilp's  wharf  was  su^ested  to  me 
at  eveiy  turn.  Certaimy  a  friendly 
star  shone  upon  us  during  our  jour- 
ney this  morning;  it  was  to  atone 
for  the  eantre'temps  of  yesterday. 
We  mounted  the  hill  cousin  Kate 
had  heen  dreading  for  hours,  without 
her  knowing  it,  till  we  were  nearly 
at  the  top.  The  rain  feU  just  in 
time  to  check  an  incipient  fog.  '*  How 
any  one  can  leave  the  pure  air  of  the 
country  for  such  as  this/'  said  cou- 
sin Kate,  as  we  drove  through  the 


hlack  streets  of  Chelsea,  "  I  cannot 
imagine."  It  certainly  did  look  very 
dismal.  We  drove  tiirough  Albert 
Gate,  out  at  Stanhope  Gate ;  a  few 
turns  more.  "  The  nouse  with  the 
Venetians?**  said  Bichard,  and  we 
drove  up.  Kate's  eyes  beamed  as 
she  caugnt  a  glimpse  of  a  well-known 
face  at  the  wmdow.  Back  with  the 
head,  unfasten  the  apron,  set  down 
the  steps.    Here  we  are ! 

Shake  hands  with  Mr.  Brunei  in 
the  air,  for  we  travelled  eighty  miles 
by  post,  near  the  line  of  railroad, 
and  without  any  great  disasters,  ar- 
rived safely  at  our  journey's  end. 
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Th£BB  is  no  harm,  certainly,  in  gen- 
tlemen prefixing  their  names  and 
addresses  at  length  to  any  literary 

Serformance  of  which  they  may  be 
elivered.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
shewn  that  his  viewB,  in  regard  to 
this  matlier,  agree  entirely  with  ours. 
For,  instead  of  falling  into  the  esta- 
blished prtctioe,  and  telliag  his  dear 
public  taat  the  author  of  Sonand-So 
again  addresses  them,  he  gallantly 
proclaims  on  the  title-page  of  Co* 
tdngshy  that  It  is  the  producticm  of  the 
first  M.P.  of  his  family.  We  are  in- 
dined  to  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
acted  properly  on  the  present  occasion. 
Had  the  book  came  before  us  without 
any  signs  of  paternity  at  all,  there 
would  have  been  slight  hesitation  on 
our  parts  in  giving  judgment  oono^n- 
ing  Its  lineage ;  m  there  is,  probably, 
no  man  in  all  England,  except  Aur. 
Disraeli  himself,  who  coula  have 
written  it.  Not  that  the  degree  of 
talent  exhibited  in  the  pages  of 
Comwahy  would  hav€  been  wanting 
had  &e  same  sort  of  novel  come 
from  the  pen  of  any  one  out  of  a 
score  of  writers  whom  we  ooukl 
name.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  several, 
though  not  v€ry  many,  rivals  in  this 
respect ;  there  are  writers  in  the 
world  as  smart  and  dever  as  he. 
Kdtl^er  should  we  speak  the  truth, 
were   we    to    affirm   that  he   haa 


astomshed  us,  either  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  or  the  depth  of  his 
philosophy.  His  knowled^  scarcely 
exceeds  the  average  portion  whicn 
clever  men  acquire,  wno  do  not  cease 
to  read  after  they  have  entered  into 
society;  whik  his  views  of  men  and 
things,  as  well  past  as  present,  are 
starUing  chiefly  when  they  run  into 
absurdity. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  about 
his  present  work  which,  we  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  leaves 
all  our  previous  experience  <^  such 
matters  behind.  Coningsby  is  the 
most  audacious  performance  to  which 
author  ev^  applied  himself,  and  to 
which,  after  its  acoompliriunent,  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  prefix  his  name. 
Heaven  knows  we  are  not  over  fas- 
tidious in  regard  to  such  things. 
The  pages  of  Keqina  have  contaiiMd 
their  own  share  of  personalities; 
for  when  honest  men  feel  strongly 
the  evfl  that  knaves  are  doing, 
they  are  apt  to  speak  out.  But 
Bucn  a  series  of  gross  person- 
alities, such  a  sustained  into^erence 
wkh  the  private,  as  well  as  with  the 
puMic  lives  of  well-known  men  and 
women,  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  w^  any 
where  in  the  oourse  of  our  reading. 
Why  there  is  scarce  a  character 
introduced  into  this  tale  of  which  the 
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prototype  is  not  as  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  as  a  household 
word.  Take  but  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent.  In  Coningsby  himself 
we  recognise  an  exaggerated,  and 
therefore  by  no  means  a  well- 
sketched  portraiture  of  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Smythe ;  Lord  Monmouth 
represents  the  late  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford; the  Duke  of  Blanc  is  the 
Duke  of  Rutland ;  Ijord  Henry 
Sydney,  Lord  John  Manners; 
Messrs.  Earwig,  Tadpole,  and  Taper, 
rather  the  genus  Ross,  Bonham,  and 
Clarke,  than  the  veritable  Charles, 
the  true  Sir  George,  and  the  un- 
doubted store-keeper  of  the  ordnance. 
Mr.  Lyle  is  the  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent Lord  Surrey ;  Mr.  Rigby, 
the  Right  Honourable  John  Wilson 
Croker;  and  Sidonia,  the  Jew, 
the  most  sublimated  abstraction  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Beniamin  Disraeli, 
accommodated,  for  the  nonce,  with 
the  wealth  and  political  position  of  Ba- 
ron Rothschild.  Now,  really,  when- 
ever it  comes  to  this,  when  gentlemen 
who  mix  at  all  in  society,  and  are 
capable  of  observing  a  little  of  what 
passes  there,  make  up  their  minds  to 
transfer  to  their  private  note- books 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  individuals 
whom  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
meeting,  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  they 
fail,  having  taken  to  the  concoction 
of  novels,  to  strike  off,  here  and 
and  there,  tolerably  startling  passages. 
How  far  the  parties  affected,  whetner 
by  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  limner, 
may  happen  to  relish  the  attitudes 
into  which  their  friend  has  thrown 
them,  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
public  laughs,  or  marvels,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  the  exhibition ;  and  should 
the  novelist,  by  any  accident,  get 
into  trouble,  the  probability  is  that 
the  mirth  or  wonder  of  the  said 
public  would  suffer  no  diminution. 

Mr.  Disraeli^s  new  novel  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  highly  favoured  proprie- 
tor of  Deepdene.  As  the  dedication  is, 
in  its  style,  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  and  contains  an  avowal, 
besides,  of  the  great  object  which  he 
seeks  to  accomplish,  we  conceive  that 
we  should  be  unjust,  both  towards 
him  and  our  readers,  were  we  to 
withhold  it.    Here  it  is  at  length : — 


f< 


To  Henry  Hop€, 

'*  It  IB  not  because  these  volames  were 
cooceiTed,  and  partly  executed,  amid  the 


glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdene, 
that  I  have  inscribed  them  with  your 
name.  Nor  merely  because  I  was  de- 
sirous to  avail  myself  of  the  moat  grace- 
ful privil^e  of  an  author,  and  dedicate 
my  work  to  the  friend,  whose  talents  I 
hare  always  appreciated,  and  whose 
virtues  I  have  ever  admired. 

"  But  because  in  these  pages  I  have 
endeavoured  to  picture  something  of  that 
developement  of  the  new  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, better  mind  of  England,  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  oar  converse  and 
speculation. 

"  In  these  volumes  you  will  find  inaoy 
a  thought  illustrated,  and  many  a  princi- 

Ele  attempted  to  be  established,  that  we 
ave  often  together  partially  discussed 
and  canvassed.  Doubtless  you  may  en- 
counter some  opinions  with  which  you 
may  not  agree,  and  some  conclusions  the 
accuracy  of  which  you  may  find  cause  to 
question.  But  if  I  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  my  object,  to  scatter  some  sug- 
gestions that  ma^  tend  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  public  hfe,  ascertain  the  true 
character  of  political  parties,  and  induce 
us,  for  the  future,  more  carefully  to  dis« 
tinguish  between  facts  and  phrases,  reali- 
ties and  phantoms,  I  believe  that  I  shall 
gain  your  sympathy,  for  I  shall  find  a 
reflex  to  their  efforts  in  your  own  gene- 
rous spirit  and  enlightened  mind.  A. 
•«  Grosvenar  Gate,  May-Day,  1844'." 

We  have  copied  this  dedication 
precisely  as  we  found  it  at  pages  iiL 
and  iv.  of  the  first  volume  of  Co* 
mngsby  ^  with  its  broken  sentences, 
its  arbitrary  paragraphs,  its  May-day 
date,  and  its  Delta  signature.  To 
have  done  otherwise,  whether  by 
transposing  points,  or  changing,  or 
abbreviating,  or  Anglicising  terms, 
would  have  been  to  take  a  very 
undue  liberty  with  the  writer,  whose 
purposes,  it  is  clear,  go  very  much 
fartner  than  the  mere  paying  of  a 
compliment  to  Mr.  Henry  Hope.  We 
say  nothing,  moreover,  about  the  an- 
nouncement made  rc^rding  the  great 
end  which  the  tale  is  meant  to 
serve.  That  must  be  sufficiently 
obvions  to  all  men;  but  there  is  a 
hidden,  or  fl^bolical,  desip  sha- 
dowed forth  m  every  line  of  the  de- 
dication, which  it  were  a  thousand 
pities  not  to  place  in  a  dear  point  of 
view  before  the  world.  Mr,  Dis- 
raeli's style  is,  like  his  philosophy, 
mediaeval.  He  approves  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  that  Wf£  in 
vogue  under  the  last  princes  of  the 
house  of  Tudor.  He  announces  a 
truth,  important  in  his  own  eyes,  by 
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means  of  a  sentence  wbicb  signifies 
nothing.  He  speaks  of  a  cause  in  a 
distinct  and  separate  paragraph,  yet 
fails  to  inform  us  of  the  results  to 
which  it  leads.  Now  these  things 
arc  not  done  without  a  purpose.  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  fond  of  this  spe- 
cies of  ellipse ;  so  was  Sir  Fhuip 
Sydney;  so,  indeed,  were  all  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  of  the  ages 
immediately  preceding  that  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  desirous 
that  the  world  should  understand 
that,  do\yn  to  a  point  so  minute  as 
this,  his  tastes  are  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  theirs.  In  lilce  manner, 
his  "May-day,"  standing  in  juxta- 
position with  GrosTcnor  Gate,  is  not 
only  very  graceful  in  itself,  but  it 
speaks  of  more  than  grace  in  the  art 
of  composition.  Mr.  Disraeli  loves 
the  sports  which  modem  utilitarian- 
ism nas  abolished;  and,  seeing  that 
be  cannot  bring  back  the  Maypole  to 
Hyde  Park,  he  is  determined  tnat  the 
declication  of  his  book,  though  it  go 
from  Grosrenor  Gate,  shall  bear  the 
impress  of  May-day  upon  it.  And, 
Inst  of  all,  being  a  candidate  for  im- 
mortaUty,  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  no 
unsuccessful  candidate  neither,  he  has 
chosen  as  his  "mark"  the  Greek 
letter,  which  has  ever  been  regarded 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
IMvinity.  Any  other  man  than  him- 
self, having  honoured  the  title-page 
with  the  words  "B.  Disraeli,  Esq., 
M.P,,"  would  have  placed  "  B.  Dis- 
raeli," minus  the  M.P.,  at  the  tail  of 
the  dedication ;  or,  if  his  modesty,  or 
some  caprice  of  himiour,  hindered 
him  &om  adopting  this  course,  he 
would  have  been  content  to  subscribe 
himself,  "  The  Author,"  or,  "  The 
Writer,"  or,  possibly,  "The  Com- 
piler," or,  being  a  Hebrew,  "The 
Scribe."  But  none  of  these  arrange- 
ments fell  in  with  the  peculiar  notions 
of  Young  England.  The  mysterious 
triangle  was  the  only  emblem  which 
was  regarded  as  worthy  to  represent 
a  class,  from  which,  and  especially 
fh)m  the  historian  of  its  opinions, 
first,  Great  Britain,  and,  ultunately, 
the  civilised  world,  is  to  be  rege- 
nerated. Wherefore,  here  it  is  very 
skilfuny,  as  well  as  accurately,  de- 
lineated ;  for  though  one  of  the  sides 
be  touched  with  a  nghter  brush  than 
the  remaining  two,  so  as  to  deceive 


the  careless  into  a  belief  that  they 
are  looking  on  the  Greek  letter  delta, 
the  more  reflective  perceive  that  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  nothing 
else,  is  the  figure  which  the  philo- 
sophical and  singularly  modest  au- 
thor has  adopted  as  the  index  to  his 
work. 

And  now  for  the  work  itself,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  it  may  aim  to  be 
classed  among  what  are  called  "  works 
of  fiction,"  it  is  a  very  so-so  per- 
formance. The  story,  besides  that  it 
is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  possesses 
little  interest,  and  less  of  verisimili- 
tude. The  mystery  which  we  are 
led  at  one  time  to  suppose  attaches  to 
the  early  history  of  tne  hero  is  never 
cleared  up,  because  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  no  mystery  in  the  case.  All 
the  care  which  the  author  takes  to 
introduce  us  to  portraits,  miniatures, 
boxes  of  letters,  and  so  forth,  proves 
to  be  purelv  gratuitous.  The  agony 
of  Mr.  Millbank,  senior,  too,  when 
Coningpby  questions  him  concerning 
Uie  original  of  a  painting  on  his 
dining-room  wall,  alarms  us  for  the 
moment,  and  then  ends  in  smoke. 
There  was  really  no  occasion,  or  next 
to  n6ne,  for  Mr.  Millbank  to  be 
affected  at  all, — certainly  no  reason 
why  he  should  look  as  if  the  voung 
man*s  inquiry  had  struck  some  uight- 
ful  chord  in  his  memory.  And  so  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  feud  which 
rages  between  the  cotton-lord  and 
the  Marquess  of  Monmouth.  The 
marquess  had  been  somewhat  harsh 
in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Millbank^s 
sister,  no  doubt, — if,  indeed,  the  lady 
was  his  sister,  for  this  is  by  no  means 
a  point  settled.  But  then  the  young 
lady  had  brought  the  misfortune 
upon  herself,  bv  marrving  the  mar- 
quess's son  without  the  sanction  of 
tne  marquess;  and  there  are  more 
marquesses  in  the  world  than  he  of 
Monmouth  who  would  find  it  difii- 
cnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  forgive  such 
an  outrage.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that,  in  resenting  the  injustice  as  he 
did,  the  Lancashire  manufacturer 
exhibited  a  much  more  unchristian 
spirit  than  the  peer  of  the  realm ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
intended  aU  along  that  we  should 
come  to  this  conclusion. 

Again,  the  career  of  Coningsby, 
using  the  term  in  its  proper  sense, 
18  about  as  humdrum  and  common* 
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'  place  a  journey  throngh  life  as  the 
grandscm  of  a  peer,  especudly  sogIi  a 
peer  as  Lord  Monmouth  Is  reprc* 
flented  to  be,  could  be  expectea  to 
aeeomplish.  The  lad  goes  to  Eton, 
forms  some  fViendships  there  with 
youths  of  his  own  stamp,  saves 
young  MiUbank,  the  son  of  the  Lan- 
cashire manufacturer  aforesaid,  from 
drowning;  strikes  up  with  him  a 
close  alliance,  and,  in  due  time,  enters 
at  Cambridge,  while  his  fHend  be^ 
comes  an  undergraduate  of  Oxford. 
He  visits  his  grandfather  first  in 
London,  where,  behaving  much  like 
a  spoon,  he  is  pronounced  by  that 
sagacious  senator  to  be — what  ap- 
pearances represent  him.  Thanks  to 
the  patronage  of  certain  ladies,  who 
resiae  under  the  same  roof,  he  soon 
contrives,  however,  to  underceive  his 
grandfkther  touching  his  mettle,  and 
goes  back  to  school  high  in  favour, 
with  a  sort  of  carte^blanche  to  spend 
as  much  money,  and  to  cut  as  great 
a  dash  there,  as  he  shall  please. 
From  that  time  forth,  till  he  thinks 
fit  to  offend  his  grandfather  by  re- 
fusing to  contest  with  Mr.  MiUbank, 
senior,  the  representation  of  a  bo- 
rough, he  sails  steadily  befbre  the 
wind.  He  becomes  the  centre  of  a 
little  circle  of  choice  spirits  at  Eton, 
who  combine  the  most  precocious 
habits  of  abstruse  speculation  with 
surpassing  excellence  in  all  athletic 
pastimes.  It  does  our  hearts  good  to 
near  these  unfledged  politicians  de- 
nounce all  past  and  present  theories 
of  government,  as  well  as  all  past 
and  present  English  statesmen,  lliey 
discover,  sages  as  they  are,  that  the 
revolution  of  1688  was  a  great  mis- 
take. They  conceive  that  the  result 
of  it  was  to  establish  in  England  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Venice,  that 
the  king  became  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles  a  mere  doge,  the  people  abso- 
lutely nothing.  They  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  Church  has  suffered 
fVightfVil  degradation  in  consequence 
of  its  alliance  with  the  state.  They 
look  upon  an  elective  system,  such  as 
that  under  which  members  are  re- 
turned to  serve  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  as  a  monstrous  absurd- 
ity. 

Indeed,  their  views  in  reference  to 
deliberative  assemblies  in  general  are 
the  reverse  of  favourable.  Young 
England  (for  Coningshy  and  his 
ftiends  constitute  this  aqpuing  dftas) 


hold  that  parliaments,  howeter  use- 
M  in  a  less  enlightened  ^e,  are  po- 
sitive nuisances  in  this.  They  are  idl 
fbr  monarchy,  pure,  and  unmixed 
monarchy,  which  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions,  trench  upon 
the  liberties  and  just  rights  of  the 
subject,  because  it  must  henceforth 
be  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  a 
fVee  press  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  But  we  are  anticipating. 
We  must  not  enter  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  work  till  we  have  fin- 
ished our  outline  of  its  story. 

With  these  opinions  formes^  jei 
hardly  matured,  Coningshy  quits 
school  that  he  may  visit,  on  his  way 
to  the  university,  the  father  of  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  the  duke 
without  a  title.  How  it  comes  about 
we  cannot  tell,  but  a  part  at  least, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  his  Journey  the 
young  man  performs  on  foot,  and 
being  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  he  seeks 
shelter  in  a  little  road*side  inn.  He 
is  here  joined  by  a  personage  who  is 
destined  to  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  all  the  remaining  scenes  of  the 
drama,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  speaks  with  becoming 
modesty  of  this  persona^,  who  proves 
ere  long  to  be  Sidoma — that  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  He  gives 
us,  to  be  sure,  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  the 
Jew ;  for  a  Jew  Sidonia  is,  and  a  Jew 
he  delights  to  proclaim  himself.  But, 
considering  the  respect  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  understood  to  entertain 
for  his  own  personal  charms,  his  de- 
scription of  Sidonia*s  outer  man  is 
abundantly  discreet.  We  hear  no 
more  about  the  subject  than  that  he 
^  was  above  the  middle  height,  of  a 
distinguished  air  and  figure,  pale, 
with  an  expressive  brow,  and  dark 
eyes  of  grave  intelligence."  Now 
this  is  not  quite  just.  Mr.  Disraeli 
ought  to  have  gone  &rther.  He 
ought  to  have  spoken,  in  becoming 
terms,  of  Sidonia  s  long  daric  hair,  of 
the  peculiar  cut  of  his  coat,  of  his 
hat,  and  of  his  trousers ;  of  the  sort 
of  slide  or  shuffle  which  gave  so 
much  grace  to  his  movement^  and  of 
the  elegant  habit  to  which  ^  was 
addicted  of  slicking  one  of  his  naiids 
into  his  coat-pocket  when  he  lounged 
at  rest  over  a  table  or  against  the 
Ibaek  of  ft  chair.   However,  if  vwbA 
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jufltice  is  done  to  the  gncM  of  tbe 
l8raetite*s  figure,  We  are  told  enough 
of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  varied  powers  of  his  mind.  To 
be  sure,  we  don*t  disooyer  many  evi* 
denoes  of  these  acquirements  m  the 
young  man^B  conversation.  He 
speaks  a  good  deal,  but  seldom  much 
to  the  purpose;  indeed,  there  is  a 
bombast  and  straining  in  most  of  his 
colloquial  efforts  are  contradictory  of 
the  expectations  which  his  appearanee 
and  renown  had  excited.  However, 
these  things  do  occur  In  actual  life. 
There  is  Mr.  Distaeli  himself,  for 
example,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
talent^  a  scholar,  as  scholars  go,  not  of 
tl^e  meanest;  and  in  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  Yet  we  venture  to  say 
that  few  persons  have  ever  encoun- 
tered him  in  general  society  without 
being  disappointed.  Men  who  talk 
on  stilts  seldom  talk  well,  neither 
is  a  dinn»-table  the  most  convenient 
place  for  dealing  out  opinions.  Let 
that  pass,  however,  while  we  re*> 
turn  to  Sidonia,  who  mana|es  to 
establish  a  marvellous  inlueace 
all  at  once  over  the  mind  of 
his  young  acquatntanoe.  Listen^ 
oh  reinder!  and  judge  for  thyself, 
whether  the  mysterious  being  who 
plunges  into  such  a  two*handed  talk 
as  this  be  not  the  very  person  to 
make  one  of  the  "new  generation" 
open  his  eyes. 

Coningsby,  like  a  well-bred  Eto- 
nian, had  invited  the  stranger  to 
share  his  room  in  the  little  inn.  The 
stranger  enters : — 

'"  I  BOH  glad  that  we  hive  both  es- 
caped the  storm/  said  tbe  stranger  ;  '  and 
I  am  f raadj  indebted  to  y<m  for  your 
conrte«y.'  He  Blightiy  ana  graciously 
bowed  as  he  spoke  in  a  voice  of  remark- 
able clearness ;  and  bis  manner,  though 
easy,  was  touched  with  a  degree  of  dig- 
nity that  was  engaging. 

*'  *  The  inn  is  a  common  home,'  re- 
plied Coningsby,  returning  his  salute. 

*'  '  And  nree  from  cares/  added  the 
stranger.  Then,  looking  tfalougfa  the 
window,  he  said,  *  A  strange  stoim  this. 
I  was  aanntering  m  the  sunshine,  when, 
suddenly,  I  found  I  had  to  gallop  for  my 
life.  'Tis  more  like  a  white  squall  in  the 
Mediterranean  than  any  thins  else.' 

"  '  I  never  was  in  the  Mediterranean,' 
said  Coningsby.  '  There  is  nothing  that 
I  ahoald  like  so  much  as  to  trarel.' 

"  '  Yoa  are  travelling/  rejoined  fab 
companion.  <  Eyaiy  moment  iM  tnfti, 
if  ttadentood*' 


**  *  Ah  t  but  the  Hedtterranean ! '  ex-* 
elaimed  Coningaby.  «  What  would  I  not 
give  to  see  Athens  { ' 

"  '  I  have  seen  it/ said  the  stranger, 
slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  *  and 
more  wonderful  things.  Phantoms  and 
snectres!  The  Age  of  Ruins  is  past. 
Have  you  seen  Manchester  ?  * 

"  '  I  have  seen  nothing,'  said  Conings- 
bv ;  '  this  is  my  first  wandering.  I  am 
about  to  visit  a  friend  who  lives  in  this 
county,  and  I  have  seat  on  my  baggage 
as  I  could.  For  myself,  I  determined  to 
trust  to  a  less  commonplace  conreyauce.' 

" '  And  seek  adrentures,'  said  the 
stranger,  smiling.  '  Well,  according  to 
Cervantes,  they  should  begin  in  an  inn.' 

'* '  I  fear  that  the  age  of  adventures  is 
past,  as  well  as  that  of  ruins/  replied 
Coningsby. 

"  *  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous/ 
said  the  stranger. 

"At  this  moment  a  pretty  serrfng- 
maid  entered  the  room.  She  laid  the 
diaperocloth  and  arranged  tbe  table  with 
a  aelf-possession  qaite  admirable,  dhe 
aeemed  unconscious  that  any  being  was 
in  the  chaanber  except  herself,  or  that 
there  were  any  other  duties  to  perform 
in  life  beyond  £Uing  a  salt-cellar  or 
folding  a  napkin. 

"  '  She  does  not  even  look  at  us/  said 
Coningsby,  when  she  had  quitted  the 
room ;  '  and  I  dare  say  is  only  a  prude.' 

"  '  She  is  calm,'  said  the  stranger, 
'  because  she  is  mistress  of  her  sahject ; 
't  is  the  secret  of  self-posaession^  She  is 
here,  as  a  duchess  at  court/ 

**  They  brought  in  Cemngsby's  meal, 
and  he  invited  the  stranger  to  join  him. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  with  cheer- 
fulness. 

"  '  'Tis  but  simple  fare,'  said  Conings- 
bv,  as  tbe  maiden  uncovered  the  still 
hissing  bacon  and  the  eggs,  that  looked 
like  tufts  of  primroses. 

" '  Nay,  a  national  dish,'  said  the 
stranger,  glancing  quickly  at  tbe  table, 
'  whose  fune  is  a  proverb.  And  what 
more  should  we  expect  under  a  simple 
roof  1  How  much  better  than  an  omelette 
or  «  greasy  olla  that  they  would  give  us 
inaposada!  'Tis  a  wonderful  country 
this  England  !  What  a  napkin !  How 
spotless!  And  so  sweet,  I  declare  'tis  n 
perfume.  There  is  not  a  princess  through- 
out tbe  sooth  of  Europe  served  with  the 
cleanliness  that  meets  us  in  this  cottage.' 

*■  *  An  inheritance  ftom  our  Saxon  fti- 
thera/  said  Coufiogsby.  '  I  apprehend  the 
northern  nations  have  a  greater  sense  of 
eleaniiness— of  propmty— 4>f  what  we 
call  comfort?' 

'  "  By  no  meana/  said  Uie  stranger, 
*  the  East  is  the  land  of  the  bath.  Moses 
and  Mahomet  made  cleanliness  religion.'" 

TfaeM  un  two  points  in  this  dis- 
emioa  to  which  we  jatliciilady  de* 
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sire  to  draw  tlie  reader's  attention, 
namely,  the  depth  of  thought  which 
is  manifested  in  Sidonia's  remarks 
upon  the  pretty  barmaid,  and  his 
announcement  that  if  yon  want  clean- 
liness any  where  you  must  look  for 
it  among  Mahommedans  and  Jews. 
With  respect  to  this  latter  fact  we 
acknowledge,  in  all  humility,  that  it 
has  come  upon  us  by  surprise.  We 
have  lived  up  to  the  present  moment 
in  a  gross  delusion  touching  the  mat- 
ter. To  be  sure  our  acquaintance 
among  the  descendants  of  the  patri- 
archs is  not  very  extensive,  but 
we  have  visited  Houndsditch  and 
Holywell  Street  more  than  once, 
and  are  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of 
meeting  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion who  delight  in  the  eupho- 
nious cry  of  **  old  clo,*'  and  the 
persuasion  on  our  minds  has  hitherto 
been  that  a  dirtier  set  of  dogs  than 
these  same  children  of  the  captivity 
were  not  to  be  met  with  in  a  long 
summer's  day.  But  all  this,  it  ap- 
pears, is  mere  prejudice.  The  odours 
that  exhale  from  the  person  of  Moses 
breathe  of  Araby  the  Blest ;  and  if 
his  face  shine,  it  is  because,'  like  that 
of  Aaron  of  old,  it  has  been  anointed 
with  precious  ointment.  Henceforth 
we  shall  refrain  J&om  an  absurd  cus- 
tom to  which  we  had  addicted  our- 
selves. We  will  not  hold  our  noses 
any  more  when  a  Jew  comes  between 
the  wind  and  our  nobility,  for  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  ought  to  know,  as- 
sures us  that  to  be  at  once  filthy  and 
a  Jew  is  impossible.  And  then  only 
think  of  the  acuteness  which  can  dis- 
cover in  the  barmaid  of  a  beer-shop 
the  self-same  material  out  of  which 
duchesses  are  manufactured.  The 
bar-maid  is  quite  at  her  ease  while 
covering  the  table.  She  neither 
spills  the  salt,  nor  drops  the  napkins, 
nor  jingles  the  knives,  nor  lets  the 
dish  of  bacon  and  eggs  fall ; — ^though 
we  observe  from  9ie  way  in  which 
she  blows  upon  her  fingers  that  the 
latter  had  been  too  long  beside  the 
fire.  Whence  comes  a]l  this  ?  Hear 
Sidonia,  t.  e»  Mr.  Disraeli,  account 
for  it.  **  She  is  calm  because  she  is 
mistress  of  her  subject;  *tisthe  se- 
cret of  self-possession.  She  is  here  as 
a  duchess  at  court.*"  A  duchess  at 
court,  quotha !  We  venture  to  say 
that  no  duchess,  living  or  dead,  was 
ever  so  completely  mistress  of  her- 
self as  this  same  black-eyed  and  rosy- 
oheeked  barmaid.  Why  we  re^Uect 


her  ourselves,  the  last  time  we  tra- 
velled that  way,  how  ready  she  was 
of  reply  to  all  the  smart  things  that 
were  said  to  her.  And  her  caumness 
was  wonderful.  Once  when  our 
groom  tried  to  steal  a  kiss,  instead  of 
flying  into  a  passion,  real  or  pre- 
tend^, she  hit  him  such  a  slap  on 
the  cheek  with  her  fair  hand  that  the 
kitchen  rang  again,  yet  not  a  muscle 
of  her  own  lace  was  moved.  '*  She  is 
calm  because  she  is  mistress  of  her 
subject,"  and  what  a  subject!  We 
seriously  recommend  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
that  he  endeavour  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities, 
"  The  art  of  laying  the  table-cloth  " 
would  form  an  excellent  title  to  a 
book  of  philosophy.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  "  the  new  generation*' 
would  do  ample  justice  to  it  after  it 
was  fairly  laid. 

After  discussing  these  and  other 
questions  equally  mteresting  and  im- 
portant Sidonia  gallops  off,  while 
Coningsby  pursues  his  journey.  He 
is  charmed  with  Beaumanoir  and  its 
inmates,  as  he  well  may  be,  for  there 
is  an  air  of  generous  worth  over  the 
very  locality,  and  the  individuals  who 
people  it  are  all  of  them  admirable, 
let  we  must  protest  against  this 
habit  of  painting  from  life.  The  thing 
is  not  correctly  done  in  the  present 
instance,  to  begin  with ;  but  if  it  were, 
the  act  of  doing  it  constitutes  a  gross 
breach  of  confidence.  What  riffht 
has  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  any  body  else, 
to  take  advanta^  of  tne  admission 
which  is  conceded  to  him  into  a  no* 
bleman's  or  gentleman's  family,  to 
introduce  his  entertainer,  no  mat- 
ter whether  favourably  or  the  re- 
verse, into  the  next  novel  or  book  of 
travels  which  it  may  suit  his  conve- 
nience to  compile  ?  We  well  remem- 
ber the  mixture  of  ridicule  and  dis- 
gust with  which  Mr.  Willis's  PencU^ 
ling8  by  the  Way  were  received  in 
this  country.  Not  even  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Yankee  would  be  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  imperti- 
nencies  into  which  he  ran ;  yet  Mr. 
Willis's  manner  of  dealing  with  peo- 
ple and  places  is  commendable  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  that  of 
Mr.  Disraeli.  The  Ajnerican  called 
people  and  places  by  their  proper 
names,  and  described,  as  he  best 
could,  scenes  to  which  he  had  been 
an  eye-witness.  Mr.  Disraeli,  sub- 
stituting fictitious  names  for  real, 
causes   well-known    indiyiduala   to 
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disport  themselvcfl,  as  we  venture  to 
say  they  never  did  before  him  or  any 
body  else.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
impressions  which  he  intends  to 
convey  of  the  social  state  of  Bel  voir 
Castle  are  all  favourable;  but  the 
point  which  we  object  to  is  that  he, 
or  any  other  chance  partaker  in  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
or  any  other  duke,  should  presume, 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  describe  so 
much  as  the  furniture  in  his  host's 
drawing-room,  much  more  the  man* 
ners  of  its  occupants.  The  prac« 
tice  is  inexcusable,  and  if  followed  up 
much  Airther  must  lead,  as  in  truth 
it  ought,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
known  scribblers  from  respectable 
society. 

Having  no  desire  to  walk  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  footsteps,  we  shall  refrain 
from  describing,  either  in  our  own 
words  or  by  extracts,  the  manner  of 
life  as  it  is  represented  to  have  been 
carried  on  at  Beaumanoir  Castle. 
Coningsby  finds  himself  surrounded 
there  bv  several  of  his  old  friends 
and  makes  many  new  ones.  He  is 
introduced  to  the  Marquess  of  Beau- 
manoir, alias  Lord  Lincoln;  he  forms 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lyle,  aUag 
Lord  Surrey;  he  is  charmed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
gentleman  dispenses  his  bounty  to 
Uie  poor,  and  discovers  that,  though 
of  an  old  Roman  Catholic  family,  his 
political  opinions  are  in  strict  agree- 
ment with  those  of  the  new  genera- 
tion. Such  a  discovery  materially 
leads  to  mutual  respect  and  an  inci- 
pient intimacy.  The  two  young 
men  shoot,  and  ride,  and  walk  much 
together;  by  and  by  Mr.  Lyle  is 
taken  fomuoly  withm  that  circle, 
which  is  to  radiate  over  the  surface 
of  society  by  degrees  and  effect  ^eat 
changes  for  the  better.  But  neither 
the  satisfaction  which  he  derives  from 
the  renewid  of  schoolboy  associations, 
nor  the  charms  of  the  very  best  fe- 
male society  which  England  has  to 
offer,  suffice  to  hinder  Coninfi;8by  from 
carrying  out  a  project  which,  having 
been  suggested  to  nim  in  the  forest- 
inn  by  Sidonia,  has  ever  since  kept 
possession  of  his  mind.  He  desires  to 
see  Manchester,  and  to  Manchester  he 
accordingly  betakes  himself.  Now 
don't  let  the  reader  take  fright. 
Neither  by  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  by  us 
is  he  going  to  be  introduced  to  the 
manner  of  life  that  prevails  in  mills 


and  factories.  Mr.  Disraeli,  having 
carried  his  hero  to  the  metropolis  of 
cottons,  wisely  deals  throughout  his 
narrative  of  events  there  in  generali- 
ties. But  the  case  is  different  after 
Coningsby,  as  in  duty  bound,  pro- 
ceeds to  inspect  the  celebrated  mills 
at  MillbanK.  We  must  quote  the 
account  of  this  little  adventure,  for  it 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  :— 

"The  sun  was  declining  when  Co- 
niogsby  arrived  at  Millbank,  and  the 
gratification  which  he  experienced  on  first 
beholding  it  was  not  a  little  diminished 
when,  on  inquiring  at  the  village,  he  was 
informed  that  the  hour  was  past  for  see- 
ing the  works.  Determined  not  to  relin- 
quish his  purpose  without  a  struggle, 
be  repaired  to  the  principal  mill  and  en- 
tered the  counting-house,  which  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
building. 

"'Your  pleasure,  sir 7'  said  one  of 
three  indiriauals  sitting  on  high  stools 
behind  a  high  desk. 

'* '  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  see  the  works/ 
" '  Quite  impossible,  sir  ;'  and  the 
clerk,  withdrawing  his  glance,  continued 
his  writing.  '  No  admission  without  an 
order,  and  no  admission  with  an  order 
after  two  o'clock.' 

*<<I  am  very  unfortunate,'  said  Co- 
ningsby. 

*' '  Sorry  for  it,  sir.  Give  me  ledger 
K.  X.,  will  you,  Mr.  Benson  V 

" '  I  think  Mr.  Millbank  would  grant 
me  permission  V  said  Coningsby. 

«• «  Very  likely,  sir,  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Millbank  is  there,  but  very  much  en* 
gaged.'  He  pointed  to  an  inner  count, 
ing-house,  and  the  glass-doors  permitted 
Coningsby  to  observe  several  individuals 
in  close  converse. 

'• '  Perhaps  his  son,  Mr.  Oswald  Mill, 
bank,  is  here  V  inquired  Coningsby. 

" '  Mr.  Oswald  is  in  Belgium,'  said  the 
clerk. 

"  '  Would  you  give  a  message  to  Mr. 
Millbank,  and  say  a  friend  of  his  son's 
at  Eton  is  here,  and  here  only  for  a  day, 
and  wishes  very  much  to  see  his  works  V 
'"Can't  i)0S8ibly  disturb  Mr.  Mill- 
bank  now,  sir;  bat,  if  you  like  to  sit 
down,  you  can  wait  and  see  him  your^ 
self.' 

" '  Coningsby  was  content  to  sit  down, 
though  he  grew  very  impatient  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  ticking  of 
the  clock,  the  scratching  of  the  pens  of 
the  three  silent  clerks  irritated  him.  At 
length  voices  were  heard,  doors  opened, 
and  a  clerk  said,  '  Mr.  Millbank  is  com- 
ing, sir ;'  but  nobody  came ;  voices  be- 
came hushed,  doors  were  again  abut ; 
again  nothing  was  heard,  save  ticking  of 
clock  and  scratching  of  |>en, 
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<*At  lenetb  tb«rewas  «  genenl  ftlr, 
and  they  all  did  come  forth,  Mr.  MilU 
bank  among  them,  a  well-proportioned, 
comely  man,  with  a  fair  face  inclining  to 
ruddiness,  a  quick,  glancing,  h^el  eye, 
the  whitest  teeth,  and  short,  curly,  chest- 
nut hair,  here  and  there  slightly  tinged 
with  grey.  It  was  a  visage  of  energy  and 
decision. 

'*  He  waa  about  to  pass  tbroogb  the 
coiinting-house  with  hia  companions 
with  whom  his  affairs  were  not  con- 
eluded,  when  he  observed  Coningsby, 
who  bad  risen. 

"  *  This  gentleman  wishes  to  see  me  V 
be  inquired  of  bis  clerk,  who  bowed  as- 
sent. 

**  *  I  shall  be  at  your  service,  sir,  the 
moment  I  have  finished  with  these  gen- 
tlemen/ 

*f  *  The  gentleman  wishes  to  see  the 
works,  sir,'  said  the  clerk. 

"  '  He  oan  see  the  works  at  proper 
times,'  said  Mr.  Millbank,  somewhat 
uettisbly;  '  tell  him  the  regnlations,'  and 
be  was  about  to  go. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Co- 
ningsby, coming  forward,  and  with  an  air 
of  earnestness  and  grace  that  arrested  the 
step  of  the  manufacturer.  '  I  am  aware 
of  the  regulations,  but  I  would  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  infringe  them.' 

"  '  It  cannot  be,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Mill- 
bank,  moving. 

"  '  I  thought,  sir,  being  here  only  lor 
a  day,  and  as  a  friend  of  your  son ' 

"  *  Mr.  Millbank  stopped  and  said, 

•'  <  Oh !  a  friend  of  Oswald's,  eh  1 
What,  at  Eton  V 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  at  Eton ;  and  I  bad  hoped 
perhaps  to  have  found  him  here.' 

*'  *  I  am  very  much  engaged,  sir,  at 
this  moment,'  said  Mr.  Millbfmk  ;  *  I  am 
■orr^  I  cannot  pay  vou  any  personal  at- 
tention, but  my  clerk  will  shew  you 
every  thing.  Mr.  Benson,  let  this  gen- 
tleman see  every  thing,'  and  he  with, 
drew. 

"  '  Be  pleased  to  write  your  name 
here,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Benson,  opening  a 
book,  and  our  friend  wrote  his  name  and 
the  date  of  his  visit  to  Millbank. 

"  *  Harry  Conihosov,  Sept.  2,  1836.' 

**  Coningsby  beheld  in  this  great  fac- 
tory the  last  and  the  most -refined  in- 
ventions of  mechanical  genius.  Tbf 
building  had  been  fitted  up  by  a  capital, 
ist  as  anxious  to  raise  a  pmnument  of  tbe 
■kill  and  power  of  hi^  order,  as  to  obtain 
a  return  tor  the  great  investment. 

"  '  It  is  tbe  glory  of  Lancashire !'  ey^ 
claimed  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Benson. 

'*  Tbe  clerk  spoke  freely  of  his  roaster, 
whom  he  evidently  idolised,  and  his 
great  achievements,  and  Coningsby  en- 
couraged him.  He  detailed  to  Conings- 
by the  plans  which  Mr.  Millbaqk  bad 


pf  niie4  botb  for  tbe  moral  and  phyeieal 
well-being  of  bia  people;  bow  be  bad 
built  churches,  and  schools,  and  insti- 
tutes ;  houses  and  cottages  on  a  new  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  ;  how  he  had  allotted 
gardens ;  established  singing-classes. 

"  '  Here  is  Mr.  Millbank,'  continued 
tbe  clerk,  as  be  and  Coningsby,  quitting 
the  factory,  re-entered  the  court. 

"  Mr.  Millbank  W4is  approaching  the 
factory,  and  the  moment  that  be  ob- 
served them  be  quickened  his  pace. 

"  '  Mri  Coningsby  V  be  said,  when 
he  reached  them.  His  countenaaee  was 
rather  disturbed,  and  his  voice  a  littlo 
trembled,  and  he  looked  on  our  fricDd 
with  a  glance  scrutinising  and  serions. 
Coningsby  bowed. 

"  '  I  am  sorry  that  yon  should  have 
been  received  at  this  place  with  so  little 
ceremony,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Millbank ;  *  but 
had  your  name  been  mentioned,  you 
would  have  found  it  eherisbed  here.'  He 
nodded  to  the  clerk,  who  disappeared." 

It  is  impOMible  to  deny  to  this  Mt« 
tie  sketch  all  the  merit  that  apper- 
tains, not  only  to  a  right  appreciation 
of  the  subject,  but  to  a  happy  manner 
of  exprewinff  it.  Mr.  Millbank,  as 
we  thus  voBke  his  acquaintance,  is 
the  identical  well-infbrmed,  inde* 
pendent,  and,  on  the  whole,  right- 
feeling  mill-owner,  of  whom  £iu^- 
land  can  happily  boast  of  hundrecb, 
and  of  whom  she  has  just  cause 
to  be  proud.  Tour  Millbsmks, 
though  no  members  of  an  Anti-Corn- 
law  League,  may,  or  may  not,  enter^* 
tain  opinions  adverse  to  the  oontinu* 
anoe  of  duties  on  corn  imported  from 
abroad.  But  they  are  to  the  fViU  as 
much  alive  to  the  excellencies  of  the 
constitution  under  which  they  live 
as  sny  landowner  in  the  empire. 
Moreover,  they  are  high  aristocrats 
in  their  own  way,  and  theirs  is  a  way 
by  no  means  to  be  lightly  spoken  of. 
They  are  admirers  of  the  nobility  of 
nature,  of  the  precedence  and  author- 
ity which  arise  out  of  superior  ac- 
quirements in  talent,  in  energy,  in 
enterprise,  in  any  one  of  those  fiSjust- 
ments  of  the  great  human  machine 
whereby  mind  attains  to  its  true 
level  and  supports  itself  on  the  emi- 
nence which  it  hss  achieved.  And 
knowing,  as  such  men  cannot  fail  to 
know,  that  honour  as  well  as  property 
are  worth  little  unless  they  be  nere- 
ditary,  they  are  by  no  means  ftiendly 
to  the  levelling  system,  which  would 
place  all  successive  generations  upon 
an  equal  footing,  and  so  pexxietu- 
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aie  the  0tra|ffle,  whkli  having  been 
oQoe  tnicee^anuly  gone  through,  ought 
to  make  the  influence  of  its  Btrei^h 
felt  in  a  beeofming  manner  to  the 
latest  posterity.  But  they  do  object 
to  the  absorption  by  any  one  fayoured 
class  of  all  political  influence ;  and 
they  are  right.  Give  to  the  nobles 
the  precedence  which  is  their  due. 
Let  them  lead,  by  virtue  of  their 
rank  and  titles,  in  all  the  affairs  of 
sQfiial  life,  even  to  attendance  on  the 
person  and  pleasures  of  the  sove- 
reign.  But  on  points  affecting  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  state,  let 
mind  have  free  scope  to  exercise  it- 
self. Mr.  Millbank's  character, 
though  not  free  from  imperfections, 
is  precisely  such  as  it  is  our  delieht 
to  discover  amon^  what  are  ci^ed 
the  middle  classes  m  the  communitv ; 
and  we  must  do  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  has  painted  it 
with  the  brush  of  a  master. 

The  result  of  this  recognition  by 
Mr.  Millbank,  senior,  of  his  sons 
preserver  in  the  person  of  Conings- 
by,  is,  that  the  latter  adjourns  to  the 
house  of  the  cotton  lord,  and  dines 
with  exceeding  comfort  at  his  table, 
Here  he  meets  the  sister  of  his  friend, 
Edith,  a  shy,  retiring,  but  beautiful 
girl,  who  blushes  whenever  she  is 
addressed,  and  aufwers  only  in 
monosyllables.  Here  also  occur 
thoK  myswrioM  pnwigee  of  which  wa 
have  spoken  elsewhere,  as  rousmg 
expectations  that  are  destined  never 
to  be  realised.  But  beyond  this 
there  is  not  much  in  the  rencontre 
which  makes  any  lasting  impression 
on  our  memory.  Coningsby  and 
Millbank  compare  notes  on  various 
subjects,  and  disoover,  to  their  mutual 
surprise,  that,  amid  a  good  deal  of 
apparent  contrariety  of  opinion,  they 
have  many  views  in  eommon;  and 
they  part  in  due  time,  hoping  to 
meet  again,  though  scarcely  appear- 
ing on  either  side  to  understand  how 
sach  meeting  is  to  be  brought  about. 

When  Coninffsby  quitted  £ton« 
his  mind  was  fifled  with  the  ambi- 
tious asfHrations  which  usually  agi- 
tate youths  of  eighteen  or  ninete^, 
Havmg  won  for  himself  a  distin^ 
gttished  name  at  school,  he  is  bent 
upon  canying  away  all  the  honours 
wnich  the  University  may  have  to 
bestow  upon  him.  But  the  insight 
which  he  obtains  into  real  life  while 
passing  from  Windsor  to  Cambridge 


eiMs  a  marvallQns  ehange  in  his 
loiopxigB,  He  reads  at  College,  but 
it  is  not  for  the  schools  or  the  Tri- 
pod ;  gives  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  history,  of  the  writing  of  dis- 
tinguiahcMd  statesmen  of  all  ages,  of 
treatises  on  moral  and  ethical  philoso- 
phers, modem  as  well  as  ancient,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  and 
the  companions  of  his  early  boyhood 
are  destined  to  accomplish  the  re- 
generation of  society.  For  it  was 
not  alone  at  Beaumanoir  that  Co- 
ningsby found  opportunities  of  scru- 
tinising human  nature  as  it  is. 
From  Manchester  he  passes  to  the 
seat  of  his  noble  grandfather,  and 
there  flnds  himself  associated  with 
parties  from  whom,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  learned. 
Not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bigby  and  Si- 
donia,  who  are  both  among  the 
guests — ^Lord  Eskdale,  Mr.  Ti^pole, 
Mr.  Taper,  et  hoc  genus  omney  are 
there;  besides  archdukes  and  am- 
bassadors, Madame  Colonna,  the 
Princess  Lncretia,  and,  though  last, 
not  least,  poor  Theodore  Hook,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Lucian 
Gay,  What  could  have  induced 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  introduce  Hook  into 
his  narrative  we  are  totally  at  a  loss 
to  imagine,  Bei\janvn  can  no  more 
comprehend  the  character  of  Theo- 
dore than  he  can  parody  his  wit. 
What  a  wretched  attempt  is  his  at 
the  illustration  of  symposia,  which 
none  that  once  witnessed  them  can 
ever  forget;  when  Theodore, retreat- 
ing to  his  chamber  long  alter  mid* 
night,  gathered  the  joyous  spirits  of 
the  party  around  him,  and  kept  them 
In  a  roar  till  dawn.  However,  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  fails  in  this,  he  is  more 
sueeessful  in  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  female  portion  of  I/>ra 
Monmouth's  circle;  and  especially 
with  Colonna  and  Lucretia,  both  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  understood 
thoroughly.  Neither  may  we  refuse 
him  the  merit  of  having  touched  off 

g)or  Flora— La  Petite,  and  her  ste^- 
ther,  M.  ViUebecque,  with  consi- 
derable skill.  The  latter,  as  we  need 
scarceW  observe,  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  individual  with  whom  Mr. 
Croker,  as  one  of  Lord  Hertford's 
executors,  chose,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  to  go  to  law,— whether  wisely 
advised  in  the  matter  or  not,  we  ne^ 
not  stay  to  determine.  The  former 
proves  to  be  Lord  Hertford's  natural 
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daughter,  to  whonif  in  the  yeir  ternui 
of  a  will,  which  is  given  by  Disraeli 
at  length,  the  late  marquess  be- 
queathed the  bulk  of  his  immense 
K)rtune.  And  it  is  fair  to  add,  that 
the  sort  of  link  of  connexion  where- 
with the  author  binds  Flora  and 
Coningsby  together  is  very  artistically 
fabricated.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
linger  over  events  which  are  by  this 
time,  we  dare  say,  familiar  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  readers.  Let  it  suffice 
to  state  that  the  narrative  is  carried 
forward  through  this  important  stage 
by  means  of  conversations,  rides, 
walks,  private  theatricals,  and,  finally, 
by  a  steeple-chase ;  that  it  renders  us 
familiar  with  intri^es,  political  and 
amatory, — all  of  them  base,  some  of 
them  despicable ;  that  it  represents  a 
mother-in-law  plotting  to  strike  up  a 
union  between  Coningsby  and  her 
daughter-in-law, — the  daughter-in- 
law  fishing  first  for  Sidonia,  and  by 
and  by  for  Ck)ningsby's  grandfather ; 
that  Mr.  Rig^by  well  sustains  the  part 
which  is  assigned  him ;  that  Tadpole 
and  Taper  are  true  to  the  eeniiis  of 
their  oraer ;  that  a  contestea  election 
occurs,  wherein  Mr.  Rigby  is  opposed 
by  Mr.  Millbank,  and  beaten;  and 
that  Lord  Monmouth  points  out  to 
his  guests  the  noble  estate  of  Uell- 
ingsley,  of  which  he  is  determined  to 
become  the  purchaser.  Finally,  the 
pleasant  party — for  a  pleasant  party 
it  must  have  been — ^breaks  up ;  and, 
while  Lord  Monmouth  and  the  rest 
of  his  guests  betake  themselves  to 
London,  Coningsby  enters  upon  his 
residence  at  Cambridge,  and  takes  up 
the  line  of  study  to  which  we  have 
elsewhere  stated  that  he  had  attached 
himself. 

We  now  come  to  the  develope- 
raent  of  some  of  the  plots  which  were 
laid  at  Coningsby  Castle.  Madam 
Colonna,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  a  widow,  and  had  taught  herself 
to  consider  the  marouess  as  a  sure 
card,  is  informed  by  Mr.  Rigby  that 
his  lordship  is  going  to  marry — not 
herself,  but  her  daughter-m-law. 
She  is  furious,  of  course;  but  Mr. 
Rigby,  who  does  all  manner  of  dirty 
joIm  cleverly,  soon  gets  round  her ; 
and,  laden  with  a  valuable  diamond 
necklace,  she  withdraws,  with  a  good 
grace,  from  Monmouth  House.  Then 
follows  the  marriage  of  the  mar- 
quess, and  his  removal  abroad,  with 
bile  towards  the  Millbanks  by  this 


time  running  over ;  first,  because  the 
manufacturer  has  purchased  Ilell- 
ingsley  before  he  found  time  so  much 
as  to  bid  for  it,  and,  next,  because  he  has 
defeated  his  lordship's  nominee,  the 
ever-ready  Rigby,  at  Danford.  But 
it  was  not  these  considerations  alone 
which  induced  the  Epicurean  noble 
to  retreat  into  banishment.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  brief  administration  of  1 835 
had  occurred  ;  and  the  overthrow  of 
schemes  in  the  concoction  of  which 
Rigbys,  Tadpoles,  and  Tapers,  had 
so  long  ana  so  anxiously  busied 
themselves,  disgusted  his  lordship 
ouite.  And,  hating  trouble,  he  flees 
irom  the  sight  of  it,  wandering,  for  a 
year  or  more,  with  his  young  wife 
over  the  Continent.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  however,  he  takes 
up  his  temporary  abode  at  Paris; 
wnere  he  is  shortly  afterwards  joined 
by  Coningsby,  now  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  And  here  the  plot,  as 
far  as  our  hero's  fortunes  are  afie<^ed 
by  it,  begins  to  thicken.  At  Paris 
he  enters,  of  course,  into  the  vortex 
of  the  best  society,  where  he  en- 
counters Edith  Millbank  ;  but  oh 
how  changed  I  The  shy,  bashful,  and 
blushing  girl  has  ^own  into  the 
beautiful  and  attractive  woman.  Co- 
ningsby, as  in  duty  bound,  falls 
over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  and  out 
of  this  passion  arises  all  of  the  ro- 
mantic tnat  can  be  said  to  attach  to 
any  portion  of  Coningsby's  history. 

We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  study 
this  section  of  the  tale  by  themselves. 
They  will  find  it,  upon  the  whole, 
extremely  interesting ;  for  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli never  writes  so  well  as  when  he 
is  describing  the  progress  of  a  tender 
attachment.  The  catastrophe,  also, 
may  surprise  them  a  little, — that  is, 
supposing  them  to  have  lived  so 
completely  out  of  the  world  as  never 
to  have  heard  of  Lord  Hertford's  ex- 
traordinary death,  and  of  the  not  less 
extraordinary  will  which  he  left  be- 
hind him.  And  we  would  not,  on 
any  consideration,  interfere  witli  their 
amusement  in  this  respect  More- 
over, we  have  yet  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  our  own  task  to  perform, 
which  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  can  be, 
the  object  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
had  in  view  while  preparing  this 
most  audacious  book  of  personalities 
for  the  press. 

It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  the  in- 
flueudng  motives  which  urg^  Mr, 
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Disraeli,  amid  the  glades  and  ^- 
leries  of  the  Deepdene,  to  conceive, 
and  partly  to  execute,  the  plan  of  his 
present  worli^  were  more  varied,  per- 
naps  recondite,  than  he  is  willing 
that  the  reader  should  suppose.   The 
ostensible  cause  of  the  undertak* 
ing  he  states  in  terms  sufficiently 
distinct.     He  desires  to  make  the 
world  aoauainted,  in  an  agreeable 
way,    witn    the    opinions    of  the 
new  generation  regarding  matters  of 
church  and  state ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  exnoses  the  political  vices  of 
the  party  oy  whidi,  with  brief  in* 
tervals,  tne  a£birs  of  Englimd  have 
for  this  last  half  century  been  ma- 
naged.   And  in  the  latter  object  he 
has  not  been  altcwether  unsuccessfuL 
The  iamOy  of  Tadpoles  and   Ta- 
pers, with   their  ^^cry**  and   their 
"  registratioxi,*'  appear  prominently 
ridiculous    in    nis    hands.      Nei- 
ther can  we  deny  that  of  the  po- 
licjr  of  the  sevem  c^inets,  whichi 
while   they  professed   to  walk   in 
the  footsteps  of  Pitt,  abandoned  all 
Pitt*s  principles,  he   entertains  to- 
lerably corr^  notions.   Not  that  he 
throws  an}r  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject; for  it  is  long  since  reflecting 
minds  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  miserable  make-shift  arrange- 
ments of  Lord  Liverpool,  his  col* 
leagues^  and  immefHste  successors,  lie 
at  the  root  of  almost  all  the  social 
evils  under  which  the  country  now 
labours.    The  Liverpool  administra- 
tion received,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Impropriate  nickname  of  the  '*  white- 
liver  administration  ;**  and  posteri^, 
we  rather  think,  will  never  erase  the 
brand.    But  what  he  does  say  upon 
the  subject  is  said  well,  for  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  he  appears  to  have  studied, 
and  which  he  understands  perfectly. 
Moreover,  the  unblushing  effrontery 
whereby  a  few  noble  families   at- 
tempteo,  and  by  thdir  traffic  in  bo- 
roughs well-nigh  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
state  in  tneir  own  hands,  is  treated  as 
it  deserves.  It  was  an  odious  system, 
which  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  constitution  of  1688  never 
pretended  to  uphold.    Left  to  them- 
ael  ves,  or  distributed  over  large  num- 
Len  of  proprietors,  your  Gattons  and 
Old  Sarums  were  very  convenient 
places.     They  ensured  seats  to  the 
|jng*s  ministers,  whoever  they  might 
hCf  and  afforded  means  of  entranoe 
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into  public  life  to  many  an  able  and 
hi^h-minded  man  whom  his  poverty 
might  have  otherwise  excluded.  But 
they  became^  intolerable  nuisances, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tories,  as 
soon  as  they  passed  by  dozens  into 
the  bands  of  a  Marauess  of  Hert- 
ford or  an  Earl  Fitzvmliam.  '*  There 
are  ten  of  us'*  was  an  argument 
which  no  minister  could  gain- 
say. Truth,  justice,  sound  policy, 
tlie  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
must  be  bent,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, to  the  wishes  of  half  a  score 
owners  of  boroughs;  for  it  was  this 
half  a  score  of  oorough-owners  on 
either  side  who,  as  they  had  siip» 
ported,  so  they  were  able  at  any  mo- 
ment to  destroy,  any  cabinet.  Li- 
deed,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  ar- 
rangements of  society  in  this  respect 
throughout  the  half  century  that 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform- 
biU,  the  only  marvel  is,  that  the 
English  government  should  have 
been  carried  on  with  so  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  or  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  But  the  bow 
was  bent  too  £Gir,  and  it  snapped.  It 
is  not  to  the  Whigs  that  we  stand  in- 
debted for  the  measure  of  1 832.  The 
Beform-bill,  whatever  its  merits  may 
be,  is  the  natural  offspring  of  no  in- 
dividual mind,  but  of  the  grasping 
and  selfish  ambition  of  a  few  noble 
lords,  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories,  who 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  securing 
places  to  their  hangers-on  or  poor 
relations ;  power  to  themselves,  and 
dependence  on  their  caprices,  and 
suDserviency  to  their  humours,  both 
in  the  crown  and  in  the  people. 

Again,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Eevolution  or  1688  was  an  aristo- 
cratic, not  a  popular,  movement. 
The  people  were  with  the  Church, 
but  they  were  not  agsonst  the  crown. 
They  lamented  the  infatuation  of 
James,  and  abhorred  Popery;  but 
they  had  no  desire  to  innovate  uiK)n 
the  constitution  by  setting  him  aside 
and  filling  his  place  by  a  foreigner. 
The  nob^  on  the  contrary,  with 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  aimed  cn- 
^rely  at  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
own  Older,  ^ough  not  indisposed 
in  the  fijst  years  of  the  Kestoration 
to  co-operate  with  Charles  II.  in  his 
atteinpts  to  put  down  the  democratic 
and  ruritanioJ  influences,  they  had 
become  tired  of  inaction,  and  were 
thoroughly  diffg^rfftP*^  with  the  po« 
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litical  obscurity  into  which,  through 
the  disuse  of  parliaments,  they  had 
fallen.  Hence  they  took  advantage 
of  the  many  false  moves  which  the 
successor  of  Charles  made  to  con« 
centrate  round  themselves  the  hopes 
of  the  nation;  and  being  trusted, 
they  abused,  with  consummate  skill, 
the  confidence  both  of  the  king  and 
of  the  people.  Had  they  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  motives  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  them,  they 
would  have  preserved  unbroken,  at 
all  hazards,  the  line  of  succession ; 
for  whatever  party-writers  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  few,  if  any,  above  the 
1Uv9(9l  labble  mistrusted  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  have 
taken  the  in&nt  from  his  father,  how- 
ever, and  educated  him  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Church,  and 
transferred  to  him  the  crown,  which 
James  had  justly  forfeited,  would 
have  left  the  monarchy  precisely 
what  it  ever  was,  the  real  as  well  as 
the  nominal  fountain  of  all  power  and 
dignity  within  the  realm.  Now  the 
Tiews  of  the  great  Whig  families 
were  turned  in  a  different  direction. 
They  loved  the  pomp  and  glitter  of 
a  court,  but  they  sought  power  only 
for  themselves,  and  they  rained  it, 
too,  by  bringing  in  on  their  own 
terms  a  new  family ; — ^not  indeed  at 
first,  for  William  was  as  ambitious 
as  the}r,  and  managed  to  outwit  them 
in  their  own  game ;  but  by  and  by, 
when  the  second  adjustment  took 
place,  and  the  house  of  Hanover  ac- 
ceded to  a  throne  which  had  become 
little  better  than  elective.  And  all 
this  was  done,  be  it  observed,  not  only 
without  law,  but  without  the  shadow 
of  a  pretext  that  the  forms  of  law 
had  been  attended  to.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  convention 
which,  in  December  1688,  declared 
the  throne  vacant,  was  no  more  em- 
powered by  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution to  make  this  declaration 
than  any  other  assemblage  of  in- 
dividuals, no  matter  where  or  under 
what  presidenqr  brought  together. 
The  parliament  had  been  di»oIved 
long  before  William  landed.  Neither 
peers  nor  commoners,  therefore,  re- 
tained the  vestiffe  of  those  legisla- 
tive rights  whicn  appertain  to  both 
only  wnen  assembled  by  the  crown*8 
wu»  of  summons  in  parliament ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  packed  assembly 
by  which  the  crown  was  transferred 


from  the  brows  of  a  Briton  to  those 
of  a  Dutchman,  consisted  of  but  a 
small  section  of  the  aristocracy.  One 
great  estate  of  the  realm,  indeed,  took 
no  part  in  the  proceeding  whatever. 
If  we  except  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  not  a  prelate  affixed  his 
name  to  the  association  for  the  safety 
of  William*s  person,  or  replied  to  the 
announcement  which  he  made  of  his 
designs  on  his  first  arrival  in  London ; 
and  as  to  the  convocation,  it  was 
never  consulted  in  the  matter.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  sceptre  of  Great 
Britain  was  given  away  in  1688  by  a 
handful  of  W  big  lords,  a  few  Whig 
ex-members  of  a  defunct  House  of 
Ck>mmons,  and  fiifty  delegates  chosen 
by  the  common  coundf  of  London 
to  represent  the  metropolis.  It  is 
the  grossest  misnomer,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  proceeding  as  a  national 
one.  The  nation,  taken  by  surprise, 
submitted,  no  doubt;  but  the  free- 
holders were  never  consulted  in  the 
case,  either  through  their  representa- 
tives, or  by  the  ruder  process  of 
county  or  borough  meetmgs.  The 
whole  scheme  was  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  the  metroj^lis,  by  a 
handful  of  ambitious  Whigs. 

These  truths  Mr.  Disraeli  tells, 
with  some  liveliness  of  illustration 
nerhaps,  but  not  one  whit  more  ef- 
rectively  than  they  were  told  before 
be  was  bom  by  Macpherson  and 
others.  He  is  right  also  in  his  asser- 
tion, that  the  effect  of  the  Eevolutioa 
of  1688  upon  the  Church  was  mis- 
chievous m  the  extreme.  The  best 
of  the  clergy,  as  they  retained  their 
attachment  to  the  house  of. Stuart, 
80  they  took  very  little  care  to  con- 
ceal the  fact ;  and  it  became  in  conse- 
quence the  business  of  the  reigning 
lamily  to  shake,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  influence  over  the  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, time-serving  and  mean 
men  were  preferred  to  stations  of 
honour.^  Learning  and  piety  went 
for  nothing  ;  it  was  by  subserviency 
to  the  established  order  of  things 
that  rich  benefices,  stalls,  deaneries, 
andbishopricks,  were  to  be  obtamed; 
and  the  established  order  of  things 
being  a  sort  of  oligarchy,  the  ou- 
garcny  took  care  to  nominate  their 
younger  sons,  or  tutors,  or  toadies, 
to  every  piec«i!6f  preferment  as  it  fell 
vacant.  Mr.  Disraeli  is,  therefore, 
justified  in  his  assertion  that  for  150 
years  and  more,  the  ener^es  of  the 
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Ghttxch  were  kept  down  by  its  in- 
timate conneidon  with  the  state.  But 
why  was  this  ?  Because  there  can- 
not be  any  legal  and  recognised  oon- 
nezicm  between  Church  and  state 
which  shall  not  end  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  former  ?  So  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli appears  to  think,  but  in  this 
we  bebeye  that  he  is  mistaken.  A 
Church  which  becomes  dependent, 
as  the  Church  of  the  Revolution  did, 
on  a  particular  class,  and  that  a 
usurping  dass,  which  aimed  at  keep- 
ing un£r  both  the  crown  and  the 
people,  must  lose  its  hold  upon  the 
people's  affections.  But  this  is  the 
fault,  not  of  the  connexion  between 
Church  and  state,  but  of  that  de- 
rangement of  the  social  machinery 
which  had  thrown  all  the  real  powers 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  an  aris- 
tocnu^,  which,  though  designed,  from 
its  pomtion,  to  operate  as  a  drag  both 
upon  the  crown  and  the  people,  would 
either  encroach  upon  the  well-under- 
stood privileges  of  the  other,  was 
never  meant  to  ezerdse  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  state. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  very  eloquent  upon 
the  Venetian  constitution  which  came 
with  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  passing  of  the  Reform- 
bill.  We  are  mclined  to  think  that 
he  does  not  alwavs  understand  what 
he  is  writing  about,  at  least  we 
eamesUy  hope  so ;  for  if  the  senti- 
ments which  he  puts  forth  on  this, 
and  on  other  occasions,  be  those  of 
the  rising  generation,  then  is  England 
in  a  more  melancholy  plight  than  we 
take  her  to  be  in.  JPor  examnle, 
while  we  freely  acknowledge  tnat 
the  Whig  governments  that  came  in 
with  WiUifun,and  continued  through- 
out the  reigns  of  the  first  Georges, 
were  narrow-minded  and  cruel,  both 
to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  Scotiuid,  we  must  demur  to  the 
notion  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
Toryism,  as  it  flourished  under  the 
last  princes  of  the  Stuart  line,  which 
authorises  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  any  body 
else,  to  say  that  it  gave  the  smallest 
countenance  to  the  errors  of  Homan- 
ism.  Out  of  the  seven  bishops  who 
went  to  the  Tower  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  have  the  kind's  letter  of  in- 
dulgence read  in  their  churches,  not 
one  gave  hia  consent  to  the  breach  in 
the  royal. line;  while  several,  as  is 
well  known,  underwent  the  pains  of 


privation  rather  than  renounce  their 
alleffiance  to  James  himself.  The 
trutn  is,  that  to  exclude  Romanists 
from  places  of  jK>wer  or  trust  under 
the  crown,  was  just  as  much  a  prin- 
ciple of  Toryism  as  of  Whiggery. 
The  difference  between  the  two  purties 
lav  here, — that  the  Whigs,  hatm^  the 
Church,  because  of  the  support  given 
by  Churchmen  to  the  monarch,  ac- 
cused her  of  favouring  the  Papists, 
and  gave  all  their  countenance  to 
Prot^tant  Dissenters;  whereas  the 
Tories,  aware  that  the  Church  was 
opposed  equallv  to  Papists  and  Pu- 
ritans, rendered  her  their  hearty  sup- 
port, paiHy  through  a  sincere  affec- 
tion for  her  ritual  and  ordmances, 
partly  because  they  regarded  her  as 
the  nation's  best  bulwark  against 
arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  democratic  insolence  on  the 
other. 

That  Mr.  Disraeli  has  failed  in 
his  endeavour  to  describe  Toryism  as 
it  was,  and  as  it  bids  fair  to  be  again, 
when  the  present  generation  of  trad- 
ing statesmen  shall  have  passed 
away,  by  no  means  surprises  us. 
Mr.  Disraeli  looks  but  at  the  sur- 
face of  thin^.  Originally  a  Radical^ 
then  a  Whig,  by  and  bv  a  Conserva- 
tive, and  now  we  really  cannot  tell 
what,  he  has  no  well-grounded  prin- 
ciple to  fall  back  upon ;  and  hence, 
though  clever  enough  to  detect  and 
expose  the  errors  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  management,  he  loses  hnnself 
quite  whenever  he  proceeds  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  In  nis  sneers  at  the 
newly  invented  term  Conservatism 
we  heartily  concur.  It  is  a  word 
without  a  meaning;  it  continually 
suggests  the  question  which  Conings- 
by  delights  to  put,  '*What  is  that 
you  intend  to  conserve?**  But  we 
cannot  say  that  we  go  with  him 
much  farther.  For  example,  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
revival  of  rustic  sports,  and  the  sys- 
tematic distribution  by  landowners  of 
alms,  and  old-fashioned  hospitality  to 
their  dependants.  Mr.  Lyle  seems 
to  be  his  beau  (dial  of  an  English 
landlord;  and  Mr.  Lyle  causes  the 
great  bell  of  his  mansion  to  be  rung 
once  a-week,  in  order  to  make  the 
surrounding  tenantry  aware  that  his 
hall-doors  are  open ;  and  that  the 
poor  may  be  supplied  with  what 
they  require.  Now,  this  is  pure 
fancy,     xou  could  no  more  revive 
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May  games,  and  Witsuntide  ales 
among  the  humbler  classes,  than 
you  could  create  anew  a  taste  for 
Kanelagh  and  Vanxliall  Gardens 
among  the  higher.  These  things 
haye,  like  the  seasons,  their  rounds. 
They  oome  and  go  with  the  times 
that  speed  onwaras.  Haying  once 
passed  by,  you  may  no  more  hope  to 
recall  them  than  to  bring  back  the 
days  before  the  flood.  And  as  to  the 
promiscuous  doling  out  of  broken 
yictnals,  which  Mr.  Disradi  seems 
so  highly  to  fayour,  he  may  depend 
upon  it  that  no  good  would  result 
from  the  practice  were  it  adopted 
uniyersally  to-moROw.  Whether  for 
^ood  or  for  eyil,  the  ideas  of  the  poor 
m  regard  to  these  matters  are  not 
what  they  once  were.  If  you  desire 
to  render  your  peasantry  hapi>y,  yea, 
and  respectable,  too,  m  their  own 
eyes,  find  for  them  steady  employ- 
ment ;  giye  them  comfortable  houses 
to  inhabit,  and  attach  to  each  a  bit  of 
garden-'ground,  in  the  cultiyation  of 
which  at  by  hours  the  father  and  his 
sons  may  nnd  both  amusement  and 
profit.  J3ut  neyer  lead  them  to  de- 
pend on  the  hall  for  food  to  eat  un- 
less they  haye  earned  it.  A  peasant 
loses  all  respect  for  himself  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  a  weekly  applicant  at  the 
squire's  gate  for  a  oann  of  broth  or 
the  scrag  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton. 

But  is  this  all  that  we  haye  to  say 
concerning  the  motiyes  which  are 
assumed  to  haye  operated  in  the 
breast  of  its  deyer  author  towiurds 
the  concoction  of  Conirif^shy  ?  By  no 
means.  Ostenribly,  mdeed,  Mr. 
Disraeli  stands  forward  in  these  yol- 
umes  a3  the  mouthpiece  of  a  new 
2>arty  and  the  teacher  of  graye  poli- 
tical truths  to  his  countrymen.  In 
reality,  it  may  turn  out  that  he  is  at 
once  indulgmg  his  spleen  against 
particular  persons,  ana  making  an 
effort  to  win  for  himself  a  podtion  in 
public  estimation.  Nobody,  for  ex- 
ample, can  doubt  that  Mr.  Croker 
has,  somehow  or  another,  inflicted  an 
incurable  wound  on  the  self-loye  of 
Benjamin.  We  are  sorry  for  it.  It 
is  a  painful  disease  to  laoour  under 
this  same  canker  of  the  heart,  and 
the  party  inducing  it  deseryes  re- 
prooi  in  public  or  in  priyate.  But  if 
eyery  disappointed  aspirant  a^r 
place  feel  at  liberty  to  shew  up  the 


indiyidual  who  may  have  come  be« 
tween  him  and  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  in  his 
Comng9hy  shewn  up  the  Bight  Hon- 
ourable John  Wilson  Croker,  the 
sooner  we  get  a  more  stringent  law 
the  better.  Fie,  ^e^  Benjamin! 
John  Wilson  may  lie  open  to 
many  attacks,  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  not  quite  becoming  in 
you  to  commence  tnem.  And  as  to 
the  hopes  of  political  distinction 
which  tne  author  rests  upon  his  pre- 
sent performance,  we  mistake  the 
matter  entirdy  if  they  eyer  come  to 
be  realised.  The  truth,  and  we  speak 
it  reluctantly,  because  Mr.  Disraeli 
may  be  hurt  by  it,  and  perhaps 
charge  tw  with  a  breach  of  coimdence, 
but  the  plain  and  honest  truth  is, 
that  whether  in  the  house  or  out 
of  it,  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinions  carry 
little  weight  with  them.  The  new 
generation  look  for  another  kind 
of  leader  than  he.  They  haye 
their  yiews  of  right  and  wrong,  whe- 
ther ooneotly  formed  or  not  we  need 
not  for  the  present  stop  to  inquire, 
but  yiews  they  haye,  fixed,  determi- 
nate, and  steady,  whidi  they  will 
work  out  without  putting  themselyes 
under  the  guidance  of  one  in  whom 
they  haye  not  much  confidence.  Mr. 
Disraeli  greatly  deceiyes  himself  if 
he  imagine  that  the  many  young  and 
ardent  spirits  which  are  at  this  mo- 
ment dreaming  of  their  county's 
regeneration  will  eyer  gather  round 
one  who  has  been  all  thinss,  and,  at 
the  instigation  of  personal  pique  or 
personal  yanity,  may  be  all  things 
again. 

Are  we,  then,  to  part  fhmi  such  m 
performance  as  this  without  one 
w<H:d  of  praise  to  qualify  our  censure  f 
Surely  not.  The  book  is  an  ex- 
tremely cleyer  book.  There  are 
scenes  in  it  which  any  liyin^  writer 
might  be  preud  to  haye  dehneated  ; 
ana  the  style,  though  grandiloquent 
throughout,  is  always  pure  and  some- 
times eloquent.  But  we  would  not 
be  the  author  of  Camngtbfi^  as  « 
whole,  for  thrioe  the  sum  which  Mr. 
O^bum  has  paid  for  the  copyright ; 
though  we  dare  say  that  it  will  have 
a  yery  extensiye  sale,  and  that  it  will 
be  followed  ere  long  by  another,  if 
possible,  more  offensiye  to  good  taate 
and  good  manners. 
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THE  RUSTIC  SEAT. 

Would  men  be  wise,  and  oft  retreat 
To  soKtary  places,  meet 
For  bird  and  brook,  and  count  the  hours 
By  natural,  instinctive  flowers — 

Fair  progeny  of  beam  and  breeze  — 
Pleasure  no  more  to  them  would  seem 
The  offspring  of  unearthly  dream, 

Whe^e  every  thing  could  please. 

With  no  unhealthiness  of  thought 
This  rustic  seat,  this  quiet  spot. 
Have  met  beneath  the  open  sky ; 
Well  judged  the  penetrated  eye 

Of  sun  and  shade,  of  wave  and  leaf, 
That  here  the  sympathetic  mind 
The  ecstasy  of  bliss  might  find. 

The  loveliness  of  grief. 

The  whispering  drapery  of  leaves 
The  viewless  hand  of  summer  weaves — 
A  snowy  blossom  here  and  there, 
Like  jewels  on  a  maiden's  hair ; 

And,  parted  by  the  breeze, 
Holy  promises  are  given ; 
Momentary  gleams  of  heaven, 

Smiling  through  the  larees. 

Messengers  of  gentle  aurs, 
Unsubstantial  wanderers. 
Golden  clouds  at  eve  are  seen, 
Glimmering  through  the  breathing  green ; 

While  the  sleepmg  families 
Of  flowers  aroimd  my  feet  are  dreaming. 
Beautiful  as  planets  gleaming 

0*er  the  silent  skies. 

No  unsocial  solitude 
Leads  me  here  alone  to  brood. 
Oft  as  we  hear  a  hidden  brook 
Murmuring  in  a  shady  nook 

Of  the  unseen  soul  of  things, 
Yonder  spire,  that  fills  the  sky, 
Speaks  of  homes  that  round  it  lie — 

Calm,  domestic  visitings. 

These  waters,  like  the  voice  of  God, 
Tell  of  loneliest  abode 
Overhanging,  as  a  mountain  bell, 
The  bosom  of  a  leafy  dell ; 

And  they  have  paused  by  peopled  steeps 
Listening  to  as  sweet  a  tale 
As  ever  charmed  yon  radiant  saU^ — 

A  trayeller  of  tae  deep. 
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Haply  a  solitary  bleat 
May  solemnise  my  lone  retreat, 
And  trooping  lambs  be  idly  seen 
On  visionary  hill-side  green ; 

Or  melancholy^  dream-like  note 
From  yonder  chnrch-tower,  where  the  ray 
Is  lingering  o'er  the  grave  of  day, 

Across  the  mellowmg  waves  may  float. 

The  dial,  with  its  blossom  pale— 
A  mond  of  the  touching  tale— 
To  me  a  holy  thing  appears. 
Commissioned  with  the  voice  of  years ; 

And  cmmbling  *neath  me  lie 
The  ivy-mantled  abbey  towers, 
Haunted  by  laughing  bands  of  flowers. 

Like  smiles  of  Memory. 

So,  pausing  on  a  sun-lit  hill, 
When  passion*B  winds  and  waves  are  still. 
The  heaven-bdnended  traveller  sees 
Benea^  him  ruined  palaces. 

Tinged  with  a  mournful  ray — 
Dim  emblems  of  a  lost  regret. 
Catching  the  gleams  of  fancy  yet 

Through  gfimmerings  of  the  way. 

Should  shadows  of  too  dark  a  grief 
Sadden  around  the  ivy  leaf, — 
If  too  desponding  moans  the  wood 
By  Rothes*  ancient  solitude. 

Then,  falcon-Uke,  will  rise 
To  yonder  aged  rock,  my  soul, 
And  hear  the  gladdening  waters  roll 

Hieir  breeze-like  melodies ! 
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S0l]TH£Y*8  SALE  AND  SOUTHEy's  POEMS. 


The  sale  of  a  great  man*8  property 
(a  man  in  whom  posterity  ^nll  take 
an  interest)  is  no  evcry-day  ex- 
hibition. Thank  Heaven  that  it  is 
so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful 
and  soggestiye  sights  we  can  well 
contempbte  or  remember.  A  library 
contains  the  tools  with  which  an 
author  works — the  flower  the  poet 
sucks  from — ^the  sparks  that  kindle 
kindred  thoughts — ^in  other  words, 
the  books  that  have  suggested  or 
strengthened  his  conceptions,  and 
given  a  tone,  character,  and  colour 
to  all  his  writings.  The  effects  of 
an  eminent  artist  embrace  his  studies 
made  from  celebrate  pictures;  his 
engnmngs  after  celebrated  masters ; 
the  first  rude  gropings  and  group- 
ings of  his  genius ;  the  raw  material 
of  his  i>ictures;  the  palette  and 
pencils  with  which  he  has  wrought 
his  wonders,  and  shaped  into  all  but 
breathing  existence  the  creations  and 
conceptions  of  his  own  fancy  and 
observation.  ''We  brought  nothing 
into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  that 
we  can  carry  nothing  out.**  The 
grave  closes  over  Sir  David  Wilkie 
and  Bobert  Southey,  and  the  hammer 
of  the  auctioneer  disperses  abroad  the 
library  of  the  one  and  the  sketches 
and  effects  of  the  other.  There  is 
no  bringing  them  together  again, 
they  are  scattered  like  thistle-down 
before  the  winds  of  heaven;  the 
sketches  to  instruct  students  yet  un- 
born, and  the  books  to  inform  new 
minds,  or  lie  unused  on  the  shelves 
of  the  incurious  collector. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train 
of  thoTight  from  the  sale  which  took 
place  at  Messrs.  Sothebv  and  Wil- 
Kin8on*8,  last  month,  of  the  library  of 
the  celebrated  Southey,  the  poet  of 
Roderick,  and  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  NeUon,  Mr.  Southey  was,  per- 
naps,  the  best  read  man  of  his  age, 
the  best,  perhaps,  in  this  country 
since  Bishop  Warburton  (if  we  made 
an  exception,  we  should  make  it  in 
favonr  of  Mr.  Hallam).  He  was  not, 
it  is  true,  what  Johnson  would  have 
called  "  a  good  Greek  scholar,**  but 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  that 
language,  though  not  with  the  con- 
structive niceties  of  dialect  and 
grammar.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar,  and  quite  an  adept  in  all 


the  modem  lan^ages ;  the  Spanish 
and  Dutch  autnors  standinff  pre- 
eminently forward  in  his  favour. 
He  had  read  every  English  book  of 
consequence  or  merit,  and  pursued 
his  studies  into  fields  of  reading 
usuallv  unread.  As  he  advanced  in 
years  nis  love  of  reading  grew  into 
a  disease,  and  in  his  -vmks  he  was 
invariably  accompanied  by  that  com- 
municative friend,  a  volume.  He 
had  all  Eichard  Heber*s  thirst  for 
books  without  Richard  Heber*s  for- 
tune. He  bought  largely,  for  his 
circumstances  in  life,  and  was  obliged 
to  do  so  from  writing  so  much  ms- 
tory  as  he  wrote.  A  recluse  among 
lakes  and  mountains,  conversing,  as 
he  says,  with  books  rather  than  with 
men,  he  was  altogether  dependent 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind 
and  the  treasures  of  his  own  library. 
There  was  no  Bodleian  or  British 
Museum  to  fty  to,  so  that  every 
enjoyment  and  every  source  of  in- 
formation he  had  within  himself. 

The  first  sight  of  Southey's  li- 
brary on  the  shelves  of  an  auc- 
tioneer brought  back  to  our  minds 
a  passage  in  Mr.  Wordsworth*s  beau- 
tiful but  unequal  epitaph  on  his 
fiiend: — 

"  And  ye  loved  books,  no  more 
Shall  Soatbey  gaze  on  you  !" 

There  was  no  closing  our  lips  to  pre- 
vent its  half  audible  utterance ;  per- 
haps we  were  overheard  and  mis- 
understood. The  sentiment  at  least 
was  prgper,  and  we  spoke  then  as 
we  wq^Rl  wish  to  speak  and  write, 
just  as  our  full  thoughts  and  better 
nature  would  promnt  us. 

The  sale  extended  over  sixteen 
da^  and  the  number  of  volumes 
sold  exceeded  ten  thousand.  It  was 
just  that  class  and  character  of  col- 
lection we  had  expected  Mr.  Southey 
to  have  formed;  a  well  selected 
library  of  good  and  general  litera- 
ture, made  by  one  more  curious 
about  the  inner  description  of  the 
book  than  the  outward  appearance 
of  its  leather  and  condition.  He  had 
few  bright  backs — ^Lewis  and  Russia, 
Hayday  and  morocco,  Mackenzie 
and  calf,  had  done  nothing  for  his 
library;  of  large  paper  and  fine  tall 
copies  he  had  few  or  none.     His 
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books  were  perfect  in  another  way 
— they  were  all  complete.  There 
was  no  leaf  wanting  in  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Oolden  Chrove^  or  no  lost 
sheet  in  his  copy  of  Fuller's  Worthies, 
Every  book  seemed  to  have  Southey's 
mark,  visible  or  invisible,  upon  it. 
If  you  had  pitched  upon  anv  book 
at  random,  you  could  have  deposed 
and  declared,  and,  perhaps,  taken 
oath,  to  his  having  read  it.  His 
small  neat  pencil  Hckg  indicated 
favourite  passages  marked  for  gene- 
ral use  or  more  particular  quotation. 
The  printed  cloth  covers  and  paper 
labels  clearly  lettered  with  the  pen, 
the  work  of  some  neat-handed  Fhillis 
of  a  daughter,  indicated  his  love  of 
order,  and  an  innate  liking  for  books 
in  good  condition.  We  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  been  a  little 
more  particular  about  his  poets. 
"The  veriest  ordinary  copies  will 
serve  me,"  sa;pi  Bums,  the  plough- 
man, commissioning  some  of  Field- 
ing and  Smollett's  novels  from  Hill 
of  Edinburgh ;  ^'  I  am  nice  only  in 
the  appearance  of  my  poets.** 

The  books  which  Addison  had 
brought  around  him  were  sold  with- 
in the  last  four  and  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  essayists  only  child, 
at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1797. 
The  poet  Thomson's  books  and  en- 
gravings, indeed  the  whole  of  his 
effects,  were  sold  in  the  year  in 
which  he  died ;  his  cellar  was  better 
stored  than  his  book-shelves,  but 
his  prints  were  of  some  importance 
and  value.  Shenstone's  books  were 
bought  by  Tom  Davies,  the  Davies 
with  the  pretty  wife,  commended  hy 
Churchill  in  a  well  knowi)  e^uplet. 
Pope  left  his  library  by  '^im  to 
BaJph  Allen  and  Dr.  Warburton. 
All  the  publications  which  gave  rise 
to  the  thtnciad  were  in  this  collec- 
tion, and  Buflhead*  advertised  that 
they  were  freely  at  the  service  of 
any  public  library  or  museum. 
Strange  to  say,  so  liMral  an  offer  was 
not  accepted,  though  the  British 
Museum  was  then  in  existence  I  To 
each  publication  he  had  written  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  scattered 
occasional  remarks  throughout.  The 
household  furniture  and  books  of 
Goldsmith  were  sold  by  Good  at  his 
great  room  in  Fleet  street,  on  the 
12th  July,  1774.     Lot  39  was  a 


common  collection:  '*A  pair  of 
bellows,  a  brush,  a  footman,  a  copp^i' 
tea-kettle,  and  a  coal-scuttle."  The 
most  expensive  piece  of  household 
furniture  would  appear  to  have  been 
"  Lot  15 :  A  very  large  dressin^- 
^ass,  mahogany  frame;"  wherem 
Goldy  must  have  often  admired  him- 
self, dressed  in  his  IVrian  bloom 
satin  grain  and  garter  blue  breeches. 
Butenough  of  poor  Goldy.  Dr.  John- 
son's bodss  were  sold  by  Christie. 
The  doctor  had  a  ragged  regiment 
for  general  use ;  for  he  tossed  well- 
bound  books  about  with  savage 
carelessness,  and  complained  when 
he  borrowed  a  book  from  Steevens 
that  it  was  too  well  bound.  The 
library  of  Gibbon  who  wrote  Ronum 
History  in  an  acada  grove  at  Lau- 
sanne, must  have  formed,  from  ail 
accounts,  a  very  different  appearance 
from  Johnson  s  rough-caji  collec- 
tion. Gibbon  was  a  dan^  in  his 
dress,  and  a  dandy  in  his  bindings. 
Edmund  Burke's  books  have  pas^ 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer ; 
and  it  is  but  the  other  day  since  the 
library  of  Horace  Walpole  was  cata- 
loguea  and  sold  by  public  auction. 
Ho  English  author  ever  left  an 
estate  bSiind  him  descending  unin- 
cumbered with  debt  but  the  n-eatest 
of  all  authors,  William  Shakspwe. 
The  after  history  of  Abbotsfora  is  a 
melancholy  story. 

The  catalogue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  library  at  Abbotsford,  which 
still  remains,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
entire,  fills  a  thick  closely  printed 
quarto  volume.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Abbotsford  library,  no  better 
collection  of  books  has  been  brought 
together  by  any  English  author  than 
the  late  poet-laureate  had  collected 
ftt  Keswick.  Had  his  means  been 
erealer  his  library  had  been  larger, 
for  no  man  had  a  higher  love  for 
books,  or  a  greater  thirst  for  read- 
ing, and  no  man  employed  his  books 
to  a  purer  or  a  better  purpose. 
After  mty  years  of  snccessftil  mdnstry 
andprudent  putting  1^  for  the  future, 
his  whole  effects  are  sworn  under 
12,000;.,  and  of  this  12,000/.  his 
library  formed  one  fourth  ;  the  six- 
teen days  sale  pnidaeing  the  sum 
of  2,983/.  8#.  6^ 

We  were    much    interested    in 
w»*king  a  carefbl  examination  of  Mr. 
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8^they*8  books,  and  in  endeayonr- 
ing  to  trace  out  his  predilection  for 
certain  poets  to  an  acquaintance  with 
them  when  a  bov  at  Westminster, 
Winchester,  or  Westburj.  Daniel 
and  Dayenant  fell  very  early  into  his 
hands ;  May^s  Edward  IIL  was  one 
of  his  next  purchases;  Chamber- 
layne  and  his  Pharomdda  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and  then  came  Lord  Brook^ 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  George  Wither, 
Francb  Quarlcs,  Henry  More,  and 
Andrew  Marvell.  The  history  of 
Southey*s  mind  would  well  repay 
inquiry.  He  would  have  written  a 
delightful  narrative  of  his  own 
stn£es  through  half  a  century  of 
well-digested  reading.  He  had  done 
good  to  thousands  by  such  a  pub** 
ucatioD,  and  suj^plied  quite  a  class 
system  of  education,  from  which  one 
and  all,  both  theyoung and  the  old, 
might  profit.  He  re^  systematic- 
ally, for  present  and  for  future  pur- 
poses. He  rose,  read,  wrote,  walked, 
eat,  drank,  and  went  to  sleep,  by  his 
watch.  Others  have  done  the  same. 
King  Creorge  11.  went  regularly  at  a 
certain  hour  to«lhe  chamber  of  his 
mistress ;  he  would  whistle  his  time 
away  rather  than  see  her  ten  mi- 
nutes before  the  stated  time,  and 
would  dangle  at  the  door,  chrono- 
meter in  mmd,  rather  than  permit 
his  impulses  to  regulate  his  move- 
ments. 

In  1774,  the  year  in  which  Southey 
was  bom,  Dr.  Boberts  of  Eton  put 
forth  a  poem  in  six  books,  called 
Judah  Restored.  Campbell  calls  it 
a  poem  of  no  common  merit.  In- 
deed, it  has  many  excellencies,  and 
was  throughout  life  a  great  favourite 
with  Southey,  whose  copy  of  the 
poem,  in  the  fine  old  binding  of  the  pe- 
riod, is  now  before  us.  Jud^  Restored 
was  a  gift,  and  the  poet  in  alter  life 
placed  nis  name  upon  the  title-pa^, 
with  the  date  of  the  gift,  and  the 
name  of  the  donor, ''  Robert  Southey, 
given  me  by  Mrs.  Dolignon,  17S4.** 
The  date  is  curious,  for  the  poet  was 
only  ten  years  old  at  the  time.  He 
must  have  been  a  marvellous  boy 
even  at  the  unset  age  of  ten,  for 
Jtfdah  Restored  is  a  thoughtful, 
thought-creating  poem;  and  good, 
kind  Mrs.  Dolignon  must  have  fore- 
seen, as  we  conceive,  the  poet  of 
TTudaba  in  the  boy  of  ten.  Jttdah 
Restored  had  its  larting  influence  on 

Soutbey,  ho  has  qnoM  ibsw  teng 


passages  from  it  in  his  notes  to  Tha- 
hha^  and  praised  it,  as  it  d<»erved 
to  be  praised,  in  an  article  in  the 
Quaterty  Review. 

"  I  beliere  I  can  teU/'  says  Cowloy, 
*'  the  pardcnlar  little  chance  that  fiUed 
my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse, 
as  hare  nerer  since  left  ringing  there; 
for  I  remember  when  I  began  to  read, 
and  to  lake  some  pleasure  in  it,  there 
was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour, 
I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she 
herself  never  m  her  life  read  any  book 
bnt  of  devotion,  but  there  was  wont  to 
lie  Spenser's  works ;  this  1  happened  to 
fall  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted 
with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and 
giants,  and  monatersj  and  brave  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  Tthoogh 
mv  understanding  had  little  to  ao  with 
all  this)  i  and  by  degrees,  with  the  tink* 
ling  of  the  rhjrme,  and  the  dance  of  the 
numbers  :  so  that  I  think  that  I  had  read 
him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  imme« 
diately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch." 

Horace  has  a  favourite  passage  with 
schoolmasters,  about  a  cask  long  re- 
taining the  scent  wherewith  it  was 
first  seasoned ;  and  one  of  our  poets 
has  told  us, 

"  Just  88  the  twig  is  bent  the  tne*e  in. 
dined/' 

But  we  prefer  the  homely  lines  of 
holy  Mr.  Herbert, 

'*  Make  not  thy  sport  abuses,  for  the  fly 
That  feeds  on  duog  is  colonied  thereby." 

The  Westminster  school  purchases 
of  Southey  coloured  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  his  after  life.  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  was  one  of  his  early  fa- 
vourites. 

"  From  my  very  boyhood,''  he  writes, 
"  when  1  first  read  the  Arcadia  in  Mrs. 
Stanley's  modernisation  ofit,  Sydney  took 
possession  of  my  imagination ;  not  that  I 
liked  the  book  the  better  just  in  pro. 
portion  as  she  had  worsened  it,  for  his 
own  language  would  have  presented  no- 
thing strange  or  diflicnit  to  me  who  bad 
read  Shakspeare  and  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  as  soon  as  I  conld  nnd^vtand 
enovgh  of  them  to  foUow  the  atory  of 
their  plays ;  bnt  she  had  thrown  awar 
the  pastoral  parts,  and  the  miseraUe 
metre  with  which  those  parts  are  encom- 
bered,  and  therefore  I  had  nothing  to 
interropt  my  enjoyment  of  the  romance. 
Spenser  afterwards  increased  my  venera- 
tion for  Sydney;  and  Penshurst,  when 
I  first  saw  it  (m  1791),  was  the  holiest 
ground  I  had  ever  visited." 
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Eight  years  later  he  gave  vent,  in 
Tcne,  to  nis  feelings  about  Sir  Fhilip 
Sydney: 


"  Tread 

As  witb  a  pilgriiiL's  referential  thougbts, 
'Jlie  groves  of  Penshurst    Sydney  here 

was  bom. 
*  *  Upon  bis  natal  day  an  acorn  bere 
Was  planted  ;  it  grew  ap  a  stately  oak,    ' 
And  in  tbe  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  flourished,  when  his  perishable  part 
Had  moulder'd  dast  to  dust.  That  sutely 

oak 
Itaelf  hath  mouldered  now,  but  Sydney's 

fame 
Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works/* 

This  is  much  in  the  manner  of  Aken- 
side,  but  it  is  singinff  at  third  hand, 
for  Ben  Jonson  and  Waller  had  lonff 
before  connected  S3rdney*8  name  with 
Penshurst  in  imperishable  verse.  ' 
Mr:  Southe/s  copy  of  the  poems, 
or  works  as  they,  were  called,  of 
Fulke  Greville  Lord  Brooke  is  lying 
before  us  at  this  moment.  Lord 
Brooke  was  in  SoutheVs  eyes  the" 
most  eminently  thoughtful  of  all 
poets,  "  had  his  conunand  of  lan- 
guage,** he  says,  **  been  equal  to  his 
strength  ol*  intellect,  I  scarcely  know 
the  author  whom  he  would  not  have 
surpassed.**  This  is  high  praise,  but*^ 
it  is  not  more  than  Lord  Brooke  de- 
serves. There  is  a  curious  note  in 
the  voltune  in  Southey*s  own  hand- 
writing :  "  It  seems  to  me,**  he  says, 

^  ^  that  Dryden  formed  his  tragic 
style  more  upon  Lord  Brooke  than 
upon  any  other  author.**  Th^  coin- 
cidence pointed  out  is  curious,  but 

.  the  resemblance  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  Dryden*s  similarity  of  st^le 
to  Lord  Brooke,  as  in  the  Similanty 
of  his  tra^c  style  to  the  manner  of 
of  Sir'  William  Davenant.  It  may 
or  may  not  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Southey  that  this  hereditary  resem- 
blance of  style  had  its  on^n  and 
end  in  accidental  causes.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant,  when  a  jrounf  man,  •' 
was  a  page  or  attendant  in  the  nouse- 
hold  of  Lord  Brooke,  sChd  Dryden 
before  his  tragic  style  was  formed, 
actually  wrote  in  conjunction  witl\ 
Sir  William  Davenant 

"  I  found  him  of  so  quick  a  fancy/' 
Dryden  writes,  **  that  nothing  was  pro- 
posed to  him,  on  which  he  oould  not 
suddenly  produce  a  thought  extremely 
pleasant  and  suprising ;  and  those  first 
thoughts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  old  Latio 


proverb,  were  not  always  tbe  least  bapi 
and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  Ulw^ 
were  the  products  of  it,remQiM«a  new." 

An  interchange/of  minds  will 
beget,  not  unfrequently,  a  similarity 
in  thinking  and  of  ideas  in  the  same 
people;  not  so  often,  perhaps,  in 
minds  of  the  same  standing,  as  in 
minds  of  unequal  duration  of  growth. 
The  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
must  have  been  looked'  upon  with 
filial  reverence  by  the  boy  Davenant, 
and  Davenant  again,  in  his  turn, 
was,  when  up  in  years,  treated  with 
deferential  respect  by  his  younger 
associate.  Dryden*8  tragic  style  is 
not  BO  like  Lord  Brooke  as  it  is  like 
Sir  WilliMn  Davenant;  to  borrow 
his  own  lines : 

"  He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was 

made. 
So  further  from  the  fonnt  the  stream  at 

random  strayed." 

Spenser  more  than  once  insinuates 
that  the  soul  of  Chaucer  was  trans- 
fused into  his  body,  and  that  he  was 
begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years 
after  hia  decease. 

'*  We  have,*'  says  Dryden.  "  our  lineal 
descents  and  clans  as  well  as  other  fa- 
milies«  Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me 
that  Spenser  was  bis  original ;  and  many 
besides  myself  have  beard  our  famous 
Waller  own  that  he  derired  tbe  har- 
mony of  his  numbers  froin  tbe  Godfrey 
of  Bnlloigne,  which  was  turned  into 
English  by  Mr.  Fairfax." 

GAic  author  of  five,  epics,  original 
alike  in  imagery  and  m' style,  re- 
turned in  his  old  age  toihis  favourite 
poets,  and  wrote  a  poem  altogether 
m  their  manner.  We  allude  to  The 
PoeVs  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo^  in 
which  vou  may  trace  thou^hout  a 
mind^  tnorouglily  imbued  with  the 
works  of  Daniel  and  Davenant,  but 
above  all  of  Lord  Brooke.  W^  miss 
the  rugged  and  knotty  vigour  of 
"  the  fnend  of  Sir  Phifip  Sydney  ;*' 
but  Southey  has  so  manv  excellencies 
that  he  soon  rivals  and  outruns  his 
master.    Hear  Southey : — 


u 


The  individual  culprit  may  sometimes 
Unpunish'd  to  his  after  reckoning  go ; 
Not  thus  collective  man,— for  public 
crimes 
Draw   on   their   proper  punishment 
below ;       '* 
When  nations  go  astray  from  age  to  age. 
The  eilects  remaaa  •  fatal  heritage.'' 


It 
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And  now  his  great  original^  Lord 
Brooke:-^ 

"  Some  loye  no  eqnols,  some  saperion 

BOOTH,       '  \ 

One  seeks  more  worlds  and  he  will 
hearen  hare ; 
lliis  corets  gold  with  divers  faces  borne. 
These  humours  leign  and  lead  men  to 
their  grave ; 
Whereby  for  bayes  and  little  wages,  we 
Ruin  oursel^ee  to  raise  up  tyranny. 

And  as  when  winds  among  themselves 

do  jar. 
Seas  th«re  are  tost,  and  ware  with 

ware  most  fight; 
Sb  when  Power's  restless  hnmoars  bring 

forth  war, 
X These    people    bear   the  .faults    and 

wounds  of  might ; 
The  error  and  diseases  of  the  head 
Descending  still  until  the  lunbs  be  dead." 

These  two  stanzas  from  Lord 
Brooke  are  marked  with  an  emphatic 
mark  of  approbation  in  Southey*s 
copy  of  the  poems  of  this  thought- 
creating  author. 

Mr.  Southey  had  no  very  great 
respect  for  the  ^nius  or  character 
of  JDryden;  but  it  seems  to'^is  that, 
in  some  respects,  he  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Dryden  than  any  other  wri- 
ter in  our  language.  Dryden  was 
the  first  English  author  of'^eminence 
who  made  bterature  his  professional 
pursuit,  th(;  first  to  make  a  Mecsnas 
of  a  bookseller,  and  rely  on  the  un- 
certain gains  of  his  literary  labours. 
Mr.  Southey  lived  by  literature  filto- 

geth^,  he  had  no  sessional  situation 
ke  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  no  stamp- 
collector's  gains  to  swell  his  literary 
caminffs  like  his  next-door  neighbour 
poet,  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  lived 
tike  Dryden  by  literature  entirely. 
Both  were  poets-laureate,  and  each 
distinguished  notoriously  for  some 
one  great  act  of  convernan  in  their 
lives.  V  The  circumstances  attending 
Diyden's  conversion  to  the  church  of 
Borne,  and  "Mr,  South^*s  political 
conversion,  are  too  well  known  to 
call  for  comment  Petty  minds,  wil- 
ling to  inflict  an  injury,  doubted  at 
the  time  the  sincerity  of  Dryden, 
and  scribblers  by  profession  were 
wont  formerly  to  accuse  Mr.  Southey 
of  new-moulding  his  politioal  opin- 
ions for  a  party  pension.  No  one 
now  doubts  the  smtentv  of  Dryden, 
and  no  honest  mind  will  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  sLocerity  of  gouthey, 


In  two  great  points  of  character, 
therefore,  Mr.  Souther  bears  a  stiking 
resemblance  to  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor in  the  laurel ;  J)ut  here  tne  re- 
semblance ceases,  fo^nni  the  morality 
of  their  lives  and  writings,  they  arc 
as  unlike  one  another  as  they  could 
well  have  been. 

Mr.  Southey  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School — a  school  that 
has  contributed  more  than  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  men  of  genius 
to  the  temple  of  British  fame.  Much 
might  be  e^roected  from  masters  like 
Gamden,  Dr.  Busby,  and  Vin 
Bourne,  more  from  scholars  like  Ben 
Jonson,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Locke, 
South,  Gibbon,  Churchill,  Cowpcr, 
and  Southey.  Cowley  publish^  a 
volume  of  verses  when  a  boy  of 
t}iirteen  at  Westminster  School. 
Diyden  and  Southey  Were  .distin- 
guished for  their  English  verses, 
Cowper  for  his  Latitf  verses. 

<'  At  Westminster  where  little  poets  strire 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  fire. 
Where  discipline  helps  opening  buds  of 

sense,    . 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver 

pence,  '^ 

I  was  a  poet  too." 

'  "My  first  literary  profits,"  says 
Southey,  "  were  obtained  at  West- 
minster, and,  like  Cowper,  I  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  with  which  I  re- 
ceived them.  But  there  was  this  dif- 
ference, that  his  rewards  were  proba- 
blv  fqr  Latin  verse,  in  which  ne  ex- 
celled, and  mine  were  always  for  En- 
glish composition.** 

The  recent  publication  of  Mr. 
Southey^  poems,  "complete  in  one 
volume,**,  would  seem  to  demand  at 
this  moment  a  particular  criticism  on 
their  author*s  genius,  and  on  his 
right  to  that  lofty  position  in  our 
poetry  so  long  assimed  to  him  by 
the  mendly  hand  of  indulgent  critic- 
ism. 

Of  his  five  epics,  some  have  read 
them  for  their  stories,  and  some  for 
their author*s sake.  Othershavetaken 
them  up  for  the  sake  of  the  historical 
notes  appended,  and  not  a  few  have 
read  them  in  quest  of  fine  bursts  of 
poetry,  and  of  passages  illustrative  of 
manners  and  customs.  No  one  has 
left  off  dissatisfied.  They  are  com- 
plete studies  for  language  undefiled, 
and  the  music  of  noetic  numbers. 
Put  feyf  knoW)  and  ^er  care  to  be*< 
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come  acquainted  witb,  tliemy8terie»of 
the  Hindoo  mythology.  The  story  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  again,  is  adark  and  tm« 
welcome  jya^  in  English  history. 
Madoc  and  nis  meandering  wiH  never 
.  engross  any  greati  attention,  nor  can 
we  say  any  tning  in  &your  of  Tha- 
laha  or  Roderick.  Dryden  was  wise 
when  he  said  that  a  poet  owed  the 
snbject  of  his  poem  to  his  own 
conntry;  and  Soathey  would  have 
fonnd  a  wider  range  of  readers  than 
he  has  as  yet  procured,  or  is  likely 
to  procure,  if  he  had  obeyed,  even 
for  once,  the  sound  judgment  of 
Dryden  on  this  point.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  thought  that  the  Hindoo  my- 
thology of  'Kehama'  would  revoU 
the  common  reader,  and  wrote  so  to 
Southey,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
**in  that  lies  your  only  danger.'* 
Who  reads  the  history  of  BnzH? 
Yet  that  fine  history  has  every  me- 
rit that  the  life  of  Nelson  has,  story 
alone  excepted. 

We  have  few  long  poems  of  an 
epic  nature  of  any  merit  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  Faerie  Qu^ene  is  incom- 
plete, the  Davideis  of  Cowley  a  bare 
beginning,  and  the  Oondibert  of  Dave- 
nant  was  left  unfinished  by  its  au- 
thor. Dryden  undertook  the  story 
of  King  Arthur,  and  Pope  laid  down 
on  paper  the  plan  of  an  epic  poem, 
to  have  been  written  in  blank  verse, 
and  entitled  '*  Brutus.**  The  success 
of  Milton  emboldened  Blackmore, 
and  Blackmore's  failures  were,  for 
fifty  years,  of  sisnal  service  to  our 
literature,  till  Glover  let  fly  his  !>- 
onidas^  and  critics  were  foimd  who 
preferred  that  poem  to  Paradise 
Lost,  When  Joan  of  Arc  appeared 
we  had,  therefore,  no  heroic  poems  of 
any  merit  in  our  langui^e  but  the 
sublime  epic  of  Milton,  €haucer*s 
fine  tale  of  Palamon  and  Areite,  the 
unread  Leomdas,  and  the  unknown 
Pharonmda, 

Joan  of  Arc  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. **  A  work  of  the  same  class,** 
says  Southey,  in  I8S7,  "with  as 
much  power  and  fewer  faults^  if  it 
were  published  now,  would  attract 
little  or  no  attention.**  This  is  th« 
calm  decision  of  a  writer  well-read 
in  the  history  of  literature  and  the 
revolutions  of  taste.  The  advertise- 
ment of  sn  epic  in  1795,  was  a  novelty 
in  a  newspaper  c<^umn,  m  1837  it 
had  become  a  cheapened  asid  still 

cheapening  ww^  Suit  no  one  ifodd 


read,  and  all  wotdd  laugh  at.  The 
Montgomeiys,  Atherstones,  Abing- 
tons,  and  Keades  of  English  lite- 
rature, hove  much  to  answer  for; 
they  have  brought  epic  grandeur  into 
contempt,  and  made  poetry  itself  con- 
temptible. 

Will  these  five  epics  live  ?  Will 
this  volume  descend  into  posterity  of 
the  same  sdze?  We  answer  empha- 
tically, yes.  The  poetry  of  Southey 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 
literature.  There  is  too  much  good 
sense  to  die  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  powers  of  poetry  exhibited  in 
this  volume  will  always  make  it  live. 
Here  are  no  dry  bones  for  resuscita- 
tion, but  a  bill  of  fare  and  a  feast 
quite  wonderful  for  the  variety  of- 
fered, and  the  excellence  of  the  snp- 
ply.  He  who  has  no  soul  for  the 
Curse  of  Kehama  can  turn  to  the 
Devffs  WaUt  and  find  merit  there ; 
the  individual  dead  to  the  beauties 
of  Roderick  can  still  enjoy  Wat  Ty- 
fer,  or  slak«  his  thirst  for  poetry  in 
the  amatory  poems  of  Abel  Shuffie- 
bottom.  In  o  willing  reader  will  turn 
away  unsupplied,  for  this  volume 
abounds  in  poetry  after  all  hearts; 
the  pathetic  and  the  humorous  in 
pretty  eoual  proportions,  and  botii  of 
a  high  kind,  — ^^the  humour  is  of  a 
subdued  description,  and  the  pathos 
eonstrained  within  the  bounds  of 
grief^  and  the  resolves  of  a  well-dis- 
ciplined understanding. 

Some  of  Mr.  Southey*s  ballads  and 
smaller  poems  are  of  the  utmostexcel- 
lence  and  beauty.  Six  enviable  re- 
putations might  be  mode  out  of  the 
volume  before  us.  Surely  it  would 
be  enough  for  one  man  to  have  writ- 
ten Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn  and 
Bishop  Haito;  for  anotiier  to  have 
written  the  Old  Womem  of  Btrkdey 
and  the  WeU  ofSLKeyn;  fat  a  third 
to  have  written  the  Jaai&e  of  Bleth- 
heim  and  the  March  to  Moscow  (Mr. 
]bagold8by*s  original) ;  fiur  a  fburth 
the  HoUy  Tree  and  Wherefore  do  the 
Poor  complain ;  for  a  fifiii  the  Dw&^s 
Walk  and  the  Ctarse  of  Kehama ; 
reserving  the  sixth  Mr.  Soathey*s 
tfwn  reputatiim.  Two  thirds  of  we 
volume,  after  this  apportioniag  out, 
will  still  remain. 

Mr.  Southey  has  been  a  great  ex- 
perimenter in  our  poetry.  Be  has 
mtroduoed  aaKmg  u»  a  new  descrip* 
tioa  of  machineiy,  and  »  new  mao* 
HBP  of  Yfiraifieattftn.    Hift'  attniiHTtit 
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flourish  and  exist  fkrouiablyemong 
tuB,  but  ihey  beget  no  men*childTeii. 
He  will  never  beeome  the  father  of  » 
fiunllj  of  jpoets,  like  Spenser,  Shak* 
speare,  ItultoOf  nor  inflaenee  the 
poetrj  of  his  a^^  like  Gowlev,  Cow- 
per,  or  Boms.  Critics  will  award 
aim  at  all  times  the  merit  of  well- 
designed  origmality,  nor  dispute  his 
right  to  the  many  qoalities  of  a  poet 
town  by  mUure. 

What  the  qualities  of  a  poet  are, 
or  what  the  qualifications  of  a  poet 
riiould  be,  no  cHie  has  as  yet  satis- 
&ctorily  determined.  Our  old  ac- 
quajntanfe  James  Hogg  had  his  own 
notions  of  what  a  poet*s  capabilities 
riiouldbe. 

"  My  fint  interyiew  with  BIr.  Soutb- 
ey/'  he  aays>  in  one  of  his  autobiogra- 
phies, '*  WAS  at  the  Queen's  Head  inn, 
io  Keewick,  where  I  had  arrived  wearied 
one  eveningi  on  my  way  to  Westmore* 
land  ;   and  not  likingp  to  intrude  on  his 


£uni]y  circle  that  evsnia^,  I  sent  a  nota 
up  to  Greta  Hall,  requesting  him  to  come 
down  and  see  me,  and  drink  one  half 
mutchkin  along  with  me.  He  came  on  the 
instant,  and  staj^ed  with  me  about  an  hour 
aud  a  half.  But  1  was  a  griered  as  well 
as  an  astonished  man,  when  I  found  that 
he  refused  all  pariicipation  in  my  bever- 
age of  rum.pancb.  For  a  poet  to  refuse 
his  glass  was  to  me  a  phenomenon; 
and,  1  eonfess,  I  doubted  in  my  own 
mind,  and  doubt  to  this  day,  if  perfect 
sobriety  and  transcendant  poetical  genius 
can  exist  together.  In  Scotlaad  I  am 
sure  they  cannot.  With  regard  to  the 
English,  I  shall  leave  them  to  settle  that 
among  themselves,  as  they  have  little 
that  is  worth  drinking/' 

Conceive  this  said  by  the  author 
of  KUmeny  you  cannot;  conoeiye  it 
to  have  been  said  by  James  Hogg, 
and  all  wonderment  is  at  an  end. 

"Just  ae  half-mutchkio  does  me  prime, 
^nght  less  is  little." 
Burks, 
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Chapter  XIV. 


I  FIND  I  have  already  filled  up  nearly 
half  of  the  space  which  is  usually 
allotted  to  modem  authors  for  their 
books,  and  that  a  vast  deal  of  the 
looet  iitte«»tiiig  DOrtion  of  my  his- 
torjr  remains  to  he  told,  viz.  that 
which  describes  my  sojourn  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  great  part  I  placed  there, 
movins;  among  the  most  illustrious 
ci  the  land,  myself  not  the  least  dis- 
tinguished of  the  brilliant  circle.  In 
onkr  to  give  due  justice  to  this  por- 
tion of  my  memoirs,  then, — ^which  is 
more  important  than  my  foreign  ad- 
ventures can  be  (though  I  could  fill 
volumes  with  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  latter), — I  shall  cut  short  the 
account  of  my  travels  in  £urope»  and 
of  my  success  at  the  Contmental 
courts,  in  order  to  speak  of  what 
befell  me  at  home.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  capital  in  Europe, 
except  the  bqj^garly  one  of  Berlin, 
where  the  young  tinevalier  de  Bali- 


barri  was  not  known  and  admired, 
and  where  he  has  not  made  the 
brave,  the  hieh-bom,  and  the  beau- 
tiful, talk  of  him.  I  won  80,000 
roubles  from  Fotemkin  at  the  winter 
palace  at  Petersburg,  which  the 
scoundrellv  favourite  never  paid  me ; 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  his 
Royal  Highness  the  ChevalierCharles 
Edward  as  drunk  as  any  porter  at 
Borne ;  mv  uncle  playea  several 
matches  at  billiards  against  the  cele- 
brated Lord  C — —  at  Spa,  and 
I  promise  you  did  not  come  off  a 
loser  In  uct,  by  a  neat  stratagem 
of  ours,  we  raised  the  laugh  agamst 
his  lordship,  and  something  a  sreat 
deal  more  substantial.  My  lord  did 
not  know  that  the  Chevalier  Barry 
had  a  useless  eve,  and  when,  one  day, 
mv  unde  plavnilly  bet  him  odds  at 
billiards  that  ne  would  play  him  with 
a  patch  over  one  eye,  the  noble  lord, 
thmking  to  bite  us  (he  was  one  of 
the  most  desperate  gamblers  that 
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ever  lived),  aeoei>ted  the  bet,  and  we 
won  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
him. 

Nor  need  I  mention  my  successes 
among  the  fairer  portion  of  the 
creation.  One  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, the  tallest,  the  most  athletic, 
and  the  handsomest  gentlemen  of 
Europe,  as  I  was  then,  a  young 
fellow  of  my  figure  could  not  fail  of 
having  advant^es,  which  a  person  of 
my  spirit  knew  very  well  how  to 
use.  ^ut  upon  these  subjects  I  am 
dumb.  Charmiuff  SchuvalofP,  black- 
eyed  Sczotarsk^  dark  Yaldez,  tender 
Hegenhdm,  brilliant  Langeac! — ^ye 
gentle  hearts  that  knew  how  to  b^t 
in  old  times  for  the  warm  young 
Irish  gentleman,  where  are  ye  now  r 
Though  my  hair  has  grown  gray 
now,  and  my  sight  dim,  and  my 
heart  cold  with  years,  and  ennui,  and 
disappointment,  and  the  treachery  of 
^ends,  yet  I  have  but  to  lean  hack 
in  my  arm-chair  and  think,  and  those 
sweet  figues  come  rising  up  before 
me  out  of  the  past,  with  their  smiles, 
and  their  kindnesses,  and  their  bright, 
tender  eyes  I  There  are  no  women 
like  them  now — no  manners  like 
theirs !  Look  ^ou  at  a  bevy  of  wo- 
men at  the  Pnnces*8,  stitch^  up  in 
tight  white  satin  sacks,  with  tneir 
waists  under  their  arms,  and  com- 
pare them  to  the  graceful  figures  of 
the  old  time  I  Why,  when  I  danced 
with  Coralie  de  Langeac  at  the  fetes 
on  the  birth  of  the  first  dauphin  at 
Versailles,  her  hoop  was  eighteen 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  heels 
of  her  lovely  little  mules  were  three 
inches  from  the  ground;  the  lace 
of  my  jahot  was  worth  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  the  buttons  of  my  ama- 
ranth-velvet coat  alone  cost  eighty 
thousand  livres.  Look  at  the  differ- 
ence now  I  The  gentlemen  are  dress- 
ed like  boxers,  quakers,  or  hackney- 
coachmen;  and  the  ladies  are  not 
dressed  at  all.  There  is  no  elegance, 
no  refinement,  none  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  old  world,  of  which  I  form  a 
portion.  Think  of  the  fashion  of 
London  being  led  by  a  Br-mm-11 1  * 
a  nobody*s  son ;  a  low  creature,  who 
can  no  more  dance  a  minuet  than  I 
can  talk  Cherokee ;  who  cannot  even 
crack  a  bottle  like  a  centleman ;  who 
never  shewed  himself  to  be  a  man 


with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  as  we 
used  to  approve  ourselves  in  the 
good  old  tunes,  before  that  vulgar 
Corsican  upset  the  gentry  of  the 
world !  Oh,  to  see  the  Vudez  once 
again  as  on  that  day  I  met  her  first 
driving  in  state,  with  her  eight  mules, 
and  her  retinue  of  gentlemen  bv  the 
side  of  yellow  Mancanares !  On,  for 
another  drive  with  Hegenhdm,  in  the 
gilded  sledge,  over  the  Saxon  snow ! 
False  as  Sdiuvaloff  was,  *twas  better 
to  be  jilted  by  her  than  to  be  adored 
by  any  other  woman.  I  can't  think 
of  any  one  of  them  without  tender- 
ness. I  have  ringlets  of  all  their 
hair  in  my  poor  little  museum  of  re- 
collections. Do  you  keep  mine,  you 
dear  souls  that  survive  tne  turmoils 
and  troubles  of  near  half  a  hundred 
years  ?  How  changed  its  colour  is 
now,  since  the  day  Sczotarska  wore  it 
round  her  neck,  after  my  duel  with* 
Count  Bjemaski,  at  Warsaw ! 

I  never  kept  any  beggarly  books 
of  accounts  in  those  days.  I  had  no 
debts.  I  paid  royally  for  every 
thing  I  took,  and  I  took  every  thing 
I  wanted.  My  income  must  have 
been  very  large.  My  entertainments 
and  equipages  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  distinction;  nor 
let  any  scoundrel  presume  to  sneer 
because  I  carried  off  and  married  my 
Lady  Lyndon  (as  you  shall  presently 
hear),  and  call  me  an  adventurer,  or 
say  1  was  pennyless,  or  the  match 
unequal.  Pennyless!  I  had  the 
wealth  of  Europe  at  my  command. 
Adventurer!  So  is  a  meritorious 
lawyer  or  a  gallant  soldier;  so  is 
every  man  who  makes  his  own  for- 
tune an  adventurer.  My  profession 
was  play,  in  which  I  was  then  unri- 
vail^.  No  man  could  play  with  me 
through  Europe  on  the  square;  and 
my  income  was  just  as  certam  6ilurinff 
health  and  exercise  of  my  profession) 
as  that  of  a  man  who  draws  on  his 
three-per-cents,  or  any  fat  squire 
whose  acres  bring  mm  revenue. 
Harvest  is  not  more  certain  than  the 
effect  of  skill  is :  a  crop  is  a  chance 
as  much  as  a  game  oi  cards  greatly 
played  by  a  fine  player ;  there  may 
be  a  drotight,  or  a  frost,  or  a  hail- 
storm, and  your  stake  is  lost;  but 
one  man  is  just  as  much  an  adventu- 
rer as  another. 


*  This  inanaicript  must  have  been  written  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Bf  omroell  was 
the  leader  of  the  London  fiuhion. 
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In  evoking  the  lecdlection  of 
these  kind  and  fair  creatures  I  have 
nothing  but  pleasure.  I  would  I 
could  say  as  much  of  the  memory  of 
another  lady,  who  will  henceforth 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  drama 
of  mv  life, — I  mean  the  Ck)unte88  of 
Lyndon,  whose  fatal  acquaintance  I 
made  at  Spa,  very  soon  after  the 
events  described  in  the  last  chapter 
had  caused  me  to  quit  Germany. 

Honoria,  Countess  of  Lyndon, 
Viscountess  Bullingdon  in  England, 
Baroness  Castle  Lyndon  of  theldng- 
dom  of  Ireland,  was  so  well  known 
to  the  great  world  in  her  day,  that  I 
have  little  need  to  enter  into  her  fa- 
mily history,  which  is  to  be  had  in 
any  peerage  that  the  reader  may  lay 
his  hand  on.  She  was,  as  I  need  not 
say,  a  coimtess,  viscountess,  and  ba* 
roness  in  her  own  right.  Her  estates 
in  Devon  and  Comwidl  were  among 
the  most  extensive  in  those  parts; 
her  Irish  possessions  not  less  magnifi- 
cent, and  they  have  been  allud&d  to, 
in  a  very  early  part  of  these  memoirs, 
as  lying  near  to  my  own  paternal 
property  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland : 
mdeed,  unjust  confiscations  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  father  went 
to  diminish  my  acres,  while  the^  add- 
ed to  the  already  vast  possessions  of 
the  Lyndon  family. 

The  countess,  when  I  first  saw  her 
at  the  assembly  at  Spa,  was  the  wife 
of  her  cousin,  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Reginald  Lyndon,  Ejiight  of 
the  Bath,  and  minister  to  George  11. 
and  George  HI.  at  several  of  the 
smaller  courts  of  Europe.  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon  was  celebratea  as  a  wit  and 
bon-vivani;  he  could  write  love- verses 
against  Hanbury  Williams,  and  make 
jokes  with  George  Selwyn;  he  was 
a  man  of  vertUj  like  Horry  Walpole, 
with  whom  and  Mr.  Grey  he  had 
made  a  part  of  the  grand  tour ;  and 
was  cit^,  in  a  word,  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  accomplished  men 
of  his  time. 

I  made  this  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance as  usual  at  the  play-table,  of 
which  he  was  a  constant  irequenter. 
Indeed,  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
spirit  and  gidlantry  with  which  he 
pursued  his  favourite  pastime ;  for, 
though  worn  out  by  gout  and  a 
myriad  of  diseases,  a  cripple  wheeled 
aliout  in  a  chair,  and  sunering  pangs 
of  agony,  yet  you  would  see  him 
every  monung  and  every  eyening  at 


his  post  behind  the  delightful  green 
cloth ;  and  if,  as  would  often  happen, 
his  own  hands  were  too  feeble  or 
inflamed  to  hold  the  box,  he  would 
call  the  mains  nevertheless,  and  have 
his  valet  or  a  friend  to  throw  for 
him.  I  like  this  courageous  spirit  in 
a  man ;  the  greatest  successes  in  life 
have  been  won  by  such  indomitable 
perseverance. 

I  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  best- 
known  characters  in  Europe;  and 
the  fame  of  my  exploits,  my  duels, 
my  courage  at  play,  would  bring 
crowds  round  me  in  any  public  so- 
ciety where  I  appeared.  I  could 
shew  reams  of  scented  paper  to  prove 
that  this  eagerness  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance was  not  confined  to  the 
fendemen  only,  but  that  I  hate  boast- 
ing, and  only  talk  of  myself  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  relate  myself  *s  ad- 
ventures, the  most  siimifar  of  any 
man's  in  Europe.  WeU,  Sir  Charles 
L^^ndon's  first  acquaintance  with  me 
originated  in  the  right  honourable 
knight's  winning  700  pieces  of  me  at 
picquet  ffor  which  he  was  almost 
my  matcn) ;  and  I  lost  them  with 
much  ^ooa-humour,  and  paid  them, 
and  paid  them,  you  may  be  sure, 
punctually.  Lideed,  I  i^l  say  this 
for  myself,  that  losing  money  at  play 
never  in  the  least  put  me  out  of  good- 
humour  with  the  winner,  and  that, 
wherever  I  found  a  superior,  I  was 
always  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
hail  nim. 

Lyndon  was  very  proud  of  winning 
firom  so  celebrated  a  person,  and  we 
contracted  a  kind  of  intimacy,  which, 
however,  did  not  for  awhile  go  be- 
yond pump-room  attentions,  and 
conversations  over  the  supper-table 
at  play,  but  which  graaually  in- 
creaseo,  until  I  was  admitted  into 
his  more  private  friendship.  He  was 
a  very  free-spoken  man  (the  gentry 
of  those  days  were  much  prouder 
than  at  present),  and  used  to  si^  to 
me  in  his  haughty,  easy  way,  <'  Hang 
it,  Mr.  Barry,  you  have  no  more 
manners  than  a  barber,  and  I  think 
my  black  footman  has  been  better 
educated  than  you ;  but  you  are  a 
young  fellow  of  originality  and  pluck, 
and liike  you,  sir,  because  you  seem 
determined  to  go  to  the  deuce  by  a 
way  of  your  own."  I  would  thank 
him,  laughingly,  for  this  compliment, 
and  say,  that  as  he  was  bound  to  the 
next  world  moch  sooner  than  I  was, 
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I  would  he  obliged  to  him  to 
get  comfortable  quarters  arranged 
theie  for  me.  He  used  also  to  be 
immemielj  amused  with  my  stories 
about  the  splendour  of  my  family 
and  the  magnific^ice  of  Castle  Brady  $ 
he  would  never  tire  of  listening  or 
laughing  at  those  histories. 

^  Stick  to  the  trumps,  however, 
my  lad,**  he  would  say  when  I  told 
him  of  my  misfcntunes  in  the  conju- 
gal line  and  how  near  I  had  been 
winning  the  greatest  fortune  in  Ger- 
many. '*Do  any  thing  but  marry, 
my  artless  Irish  rustic**  (he  called  me 
by  a  multiplicity  of  queer  names). 
*'  Cultivate  your  great  talents  in  the 
gambling  line,  but  mind  this,  that  a 
woman  will  beat  you.** 

That  I  denied,  mentioning  several 
ifMitfmftAg  in  which  I  had  conquered 
the  most  intractable  tempers  among 
theses. 

'<  They  will  beat  you  in  the  long 
run,  my  Tiperary  Aldbiades.  As 
soon  as  you  are  married,  take  mv 
word  for  It,  you  are  conquered.  Look 
at  me.  I  married  my  cousin,  the 
noblest  and  greatest  heiress  in  Eng- 
land— married  her  in  spite  of  herself 
almost**  (here  a  dark  shade  passed 
over  Sir  Charles  Lyndon*s  counte- 
Baooe).  '^She  is  a  weeJk  woman. 
You  shall  see  h^,  sir,  how  weak  d^ 
is ;  but  she  is  my  mistress.  She  has 
embittered  mv  whole  life.  She  is  a 
fool,  but  she  has  sot  the  better  of  one 
of  the  best  heads  in  Christendom. 
She  is  enormously  rich,  but  somehow 
I  have  never  been  so  poor  as  since  I 
married  her.  I  thought  to  better  my- 
self, aad  she  has  made  me  miserable 
and  killed  me.  Andshe*lldoa8mudi 
for  my  soco^ssor  when  Tm  gone.** 

**Hs8  her  ladyship  a  vei^  ^^^^ 
income?**  aaid  I.  At  which  Sr 
Charles  burst  out  into  a  yelling 
laugh,  and  made  me  blui^  not  a  little 
at  my  gauckerie^  for  the  fact  is,  see- 
ing mm  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
was,  I  could  not  help  speculating 
u^n  the  chance  a  man  of  spirit 
nugfat  have  with  his  widow. 

''No,  no  2**  said  he,  laughing. 
"Wau^h  hawk,  Mr.  Lyndon,  doat 
think,  af  yon  vafaie  your  peace  of 
nund,  to  stand  in  my  shoes  when  they 
are  vacant.  Besides,  I  don*t  thidk 
my  Lady  Lyndon  would  quite  conda- 
soend  to  marry  a       ■■" 

"Marry  a  what,  Birr  Mdd  I,iBa 
rage. 


"  Never  mind  what ;  but  the  man 
who  gets  her  will  rue  it,  take  my 
word  on*t.  A  plague  on  her !  had  it 
not  been  for  my  fother*8  ambition 
and  mine  (he  was  her  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  we  wouldn't  let  such  a 

Srize  out  of  the  family),  I  might  have 
ied  peaceably,  at  least,  carried  my 
gout  down  to  my  grave  in  quiet, 
lived  in  my  modest  tenement  in  JVIay 
Fair,  had  every  house  in  England 
open  to  me,  and  now,  now  I  have  six 
of  my  own,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
a  heu  to  me.  Beware  of  greatness, 
Mr.  Lyndon.  Take  warning  by  me. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  married  and 
have  been  rich  I  have  been  the  most 
miserable  wretch  in  the  world.  Look 
at  me.  I  am  dying,  a  worn-out 
cripple  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Marriage 
has  added  forty  years  to  my  life. 
When  I  took  off  Lady  Lyndon,  there 
was  no  man  of  my  years  who  looked 
so  younff  as  mysdf.  Fool  that  I 
was  I  Inad  enough  with  my  pen- 
sions, perfect  freeoom,  the  best  so- 
ciety in  Europe ;  and  I  gave  up  all 
these,  and  married,  and  was  misera- 
ble. Take  a  warning  by  me,  Cap- 
tain Barzy,  and  stick  to  the  trumps. 
Thougn  my  intimacy  with  the 
knight  was  considerable,  for  a  long 
tiiae  I  never  penetrated  into  any 
Other  apartnient  of  his  hotel  but  those 
which  he  himself  occupied.  His  lady 
lived  entirely  apart  from  him,  and 
it  is  only  cunous  how  they  came  to 
travel  together  at  all.  She  was  a 
goddaughter  of  old  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  and,  like  that  fomous  olid 
woman  of  the  last  century,  made  con- 
siderable pretensions  to  be  a  blue- 
atocking,  and  a  bel  esprit.  Lady 
Lyndon  wrote  poems  in  English  and 
Italian,  which  still  may  be  read  by 
the  curious  iu  the  pa^  of  the  maffa- 
sines  of  the  day.  She  eutertainra.  a 
Gorrei^ondence  with  several  of  the 
European  savatu^  upon  history, 
science,  the  andexit  languages,  and 
especially  theology.  Her  pleasure 
was  to  di^mte  eontroversial  points 
with  abbes  and  bishops,  and  her 
flatterers  said  she  riviJled  Madame 
Dader  in  learning.  Evexy  adven- 
turer, who  had  a  discovery  in  che- 
mistry, a  new  antique  bust,  or  a 
plan  for  diBcoverinff  the  philosopher*a 
atone,  was  sure  to  find  a  patroness  in 
her.  She  had  numberless  works  de- 
dicated to  her,  and  sonneta  without 
^nd  addressed  to  her  by  all  the 
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poetastera  of  Europe  under  the  name 
of  Lindonira  or  Ciuista.  Her  rooms 
were  crowded  with  hideous  China 
magots,  and  all  sorts  of  objects  of 
vertu. 

No  woman  piqued  herself  more 
upon  her  principles,  or  allowed  love 
to  be  made  to  her  more  profusely. 
There  was  a  habit  of  courtship  prac- 
tised by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  those 
days,  which  is  little  understood  in 
our  coarse,  downright  times ;  and 
young  and  old  fellows  would  pour 
out  floods  of  compliments  in  letters 
and  madrigals,  such  as  would  make  a 
sober  lady  stare  were  they  addressed 
to  her  nowadays,  so  entirely  has  the 
gallantry  of  tne  last  century  dis- 
appeared out  of  our  manners. 

Lady  Lyndon  moved  about  with  a 
little  court  of  her  own.  She  had 
half-a-dozen  carriages  in  her  pro- 
gresses. In  her  own  she  would  travel 
with  her  comjpanion  (some  shabby 
lady  of  quahty),  her  birds,  and 
poodles,  and  the  fayourite  »avant  for 
the  time  beine.  In  another  would 
be  her  femafe  secretary  and  her 
waiting-women,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
care,  never  could  m^e  their  mistress 
look  much  better  than  a  slattern. 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon  had  his  own 
chariot,  and  the  domestics  of  the  es- 
tablishment would  follow  in  other 
vehicles. 

Also  must  be  mentioned  the  car- 
riage in  which  rode  her  ladyship*s 
chi^lain,  Mr.  Bunt,  who  acted  in 
capacity  of  governor  to  her  son,  the 
little  V  isoount  Bulliuffdon, — a  me- 
lanchdlv,  deserted  lit&  boy,  about 
whom  nis  father  was  more  than  in- 
different, and  whom  his  mother  never 
saw,  except  for  two  minutes  at  her 
levee,  when  she  would  put  to  him  a 
few  questions  of  history  or  Latin 
grammar,  after  which  he  was  con- 
signed to  his  own  amusements,  or  the 
care  of  his  governor,  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

The  notion  of  such  a  Minerva  as 
this,  whom  I  saw  in  the  public  places 
now  and  then,  surrotmded  by  swarms 
of  needy  abb^s  and  schoolmasters, 
who  flattered  her,  frightened  me  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  not  the  least 
desire  to  make  her  acquaintance.  I 
had  no  desire  to  be  one  of  the  beg- 
garly adorers  in  the  great  lady*8 
train,  —  fellows,  half  friend,  half 
lackey,  who  made  verses,  and  wrote 
letters,  and  ran  errands,  content  to 
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be  paid  by  a  Heat  in  her  ladyship^s 
box  at  the  comedy,  or  a  cover  at  her 
dinner-table  at  noon.  ^  Don't  be 
afraid,"  Sir  Charles  Lyndon  would 
say,  whose  great  subject  of  conversa- 
tion and  abuse  was  his  lady,  "my 
Lindonira  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  She  likes  the  Tuscan 
brogue,  not  that  of  Kerry.  She  says 
vou  smell  too  much  of  the  stable  to 
DC  admitted  to  ladies'  society;  and, 
last  Sunday  fortnight,  when  she  did 
me  the  honour  to  speak  to  me  last, 
said,  *  I  wonder,  Sir  Charles  Lyndon, 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  the  king's 
ambassador,  can  demean  himself  by 
gambling  and  boozing  with  low 
Irish  blacklegs!'  Don't  fly  in  a 
fVir^r,  I'm  a  cripple,  and  it  was  Lin- 
donira said  it,  not  I." 

This  piqued  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
become  acquainted  with  Lady  Lyn- 
don, if  it  were  but  to  shew  her  lady- 
ship that  the  descendant  of  tiiose 
Barrys,  whose  property  she  unjustly 
held,  was  not  an  unwoxthy  companion 
for  any  lady,  were  she  ever  so  high. 
Besides,  my  friend  the  knight  was 
dying,  his  widow  would  be  Uie  rich- 
est prize  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Why  should  I  not  win  her,  and, 
with  her,  the  means  of  making  in 
the  world  that  figure  which  my 
ffenius  and  inclination  desired?  I 
felt  I  was  equal  in  blood  and  breed- 
ing to  any  Lyndon  m  Christendom, 
and  determined  to  bend  this  haughtv 
lady.  When  I  determine,  I  Took 
upon  the  thing  as  done. 

My  unde  and  I  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  speedily  settled  upon  a 
method  for  making  our  approaches 
upon  this  stately  lady  of  Castle  Ityn- 
don.  Mr.  Bunt,  young  Lord  Bul- 
ling^o^  governor,  was  fond  of  plea- 
sure, of  a  glass  of  Bhenish  in  the 
fiarden-liouses  in  the  summer  even- 

Xand  of  a  sly  throw  of  the  dice 
1  the  occanon  oflfered;  and  I 
took  care  to  make  friends  with  this 
person,  who,  being  a  college  tutor 
and  an  Englishman,  was  ready  to  go 
on  his  knees  to  anv  one  who  resem- 
bled a  man  of  fiuinion.  Seeing  me 
with  my  retinue  of  servants,  my 
iTW-d-vw  and  chariots,  my  valets,  my 
hussar,  and  horses,  dressed  in  gold, 
and  velvet,  and  sables,  saluting  the 
greatest  people  in  Europe  as  we  met 
on  the  course  or  at  the  Spas,  Hunt 
was  dazzled  by  my  advances,  and  was 
mine  by  a  beckoning  of  the  finger. 
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Isball  never  foisei  the  poor  ^imtdi's 
astonishineiit  wnen  I  tuked  him  to 
dine,  with  two  coants,  off  g«^d  phUe 
at  the  little  room  in  the  casino;  he 
was  made  happy  by  being  allowed  to 
win  a  &m  pieces  of  us,  became  ex* 
ceedingly  tqisy,  song  Cambridge 
songs,  and  reereated  the  company  by 
tellmg  us,  in  his  horrid  Yorkshire 
Frencn,  stories  about  the  gyps  and 
all  the  lords  that  had  ever  been  ia 
his  coU^.  I  encouraged  him  to 
come  and  see  me  ojftener  and  bring 
with  him  his  little  viscoui^,  for  whom, 
though  Ihe  boy  always  detested  me, 
I  took  care  to  have  a  ^ood  stock  of 
sweetmeats,  toys,  and  picture-books, 
when  he  came. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  con« 
troversy  with  Mr.  Bunt,  and  oon* 
fided  to  him  some  doubts  which  I 
had,  and  a  very,  very  earnest  leaning 
towards  the  Chnrcn  of  Borne.  I 
made  a  certain  abbe,  whom  I  knew, 
write  me  letters  upon  transubstan* 
tiatbn,  &c.,  which  the  honest  tutor 
was  rather  puzsled  to  answer,  and  I 
knew  that  tney  would  be  communi- 
cated to  his  lady,  as  they  were ;  for, 
asldng  leave  to  attend  the  English 
service  which  was  celelM*ated  in  h^ 
apartments,  and  frequented  by  the 
best  English  then  at  the  spa,  on  the 
second  Sunday  she  condescended  to 
look  at  me,  on  the  third  she  was 
pleased  to  reply  to  my  profound  bow 
ny  a  curtsey,  tne  next  day  I  followed 
up  the  acquaintance  oy  another 
obeisance  in  the  public  walk,  uid, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  her  lady- 
ship and  I  were  in  full  correspond- 
ence on  transabstantiation  before  six 
weeks  were  over.  My  lady  came  to 
the  aid  of  her  efaaplain,  and  then  I 
began  to  see  the  prodigious  we^;ht 
of  his  arguments,  as  was  to  be  ex* 
pected.  Tiie  progress  of  this  harm- 
less little  intngue  need  not  be  de- 
tailed. I  make  no  doubt  every  one 
of  my  readers  has  praetised  similar 
stratagmns  when  a  mir  lady  was  ia 
the  case. 

I  shall  sever  forget  the  artmiish- 
ment  of  Sir  Charl^  Lyndon  when, 
on  one  summer  evening,  as  he  was 
issuing  out  to  the  play-table  in  his 
sedan-ehair,  acoordmg  to  his  wont, 
her  ladyship^s  barouche  and  four, 
with  her  outriders  in  the  tawny 
livery  of  the  Lyndon  family,  came 
driving  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
house  which  tiiey  inhabited,  and  in 


that  cairiage,  by  her  kdyriiip^s  side, 
sat  no  other  than  ^  the  vulgar  Lisfa 
adventurer,**  as  she  was  pleased  to 
call  him,  I  mean  Redmond  Barry, 
Esquire. 

He  made  the  most  courtly  of  his 
bows,  and  grinned,  and  waved  his 
hat  in  as  graceful  a  manner  as  the 

fmt  permitted,  and  her  ladyshm  and 
repued  to  the  salutation  with  the 
utmost  politeness  and  elegance  on 
our  parts. 

I  could  not  go  to  the  plvf -table  for 
some  time  afterwards,  for  Lady  Lyn- 
don and  I  had  an  argument  on  tran- 
substaatiattcm,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours,  in  which  she  was,  as  usual^ 
victorious,  and  in  which  her  com- 
panion, the  Honourable  Miss  Flint 
Skinner,  feel  asleep;  but  when^  at 
last,  I  joined  Sir  Charles  at  the 
casino,  he  received  me  with  a  yell  of 
laughter,  as  his  wont  was,  and  intro* 
dueed  me  to  all  the  eompa.ny  as  Lady 
Lvndon's  intereetiog  yo^g  convert. 
Tnis  was  his  way.  He  laughed  and 
sneered  at  every  thing.  He  laughed 
when  he  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain ; 
he  lauffhed  ^en  ne  w<m  money,  or 
when  ne  lost  it ;  his  laugh  was  not 
jovial  or  agreeable,  but  ratner  pdnful 
and  sardonic. 

^^  Gentlemen,**  said  he  to  Pinter, 
Colonel  Loder,  Count  du  Carreau, 
and  several  jovial  fellows  with  whom 
he  used  to  discuss  a  flask  of  cham- 
pagne and  a  Rhoiish  trout  or  two 
a^r  play,  '^  see  this  amiable  youth ! 
He  has  been  troubled  by  religious 
scruples,  and  has  flown  for  refuge  to 
mv  chaplain,  Mr.  Bunt,  who  has 
asked  for  advice  from  my  wife.  Lady 
Lyndon;  and,  between  them  both, 
they  are  conflrming  my  ingenious 
younc  friend  in  his  fiuth.  Did  you 
ever  near  of  such  doctors  and  suoi  a 
disciple  f* 

''  Faith,  sfa-,"  said  I,  «« if  I  want 
to  learn  good  principles,  it*s  sur^y 
better  I  should  apply  for  them  to 
your  lady  and  your  chaplain  than  to 
your 

"  He  wants  to  step  hito  nry  Aoes!** 
eoatinned  the  knight 

"  The  man  would  be  happy  who 
did  so,**  responded  I,  ^  providea  ^b&ee 
were  no  chalk-stones  included!*'  at 
which  reply  Sir  Charles  was  not  very 
well  pleased,  and  went  on  with  in- 
creased rancour.  He  was  always 
free-spoken  in  his  cups,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  he  was  in  ois  cape  many. 
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more  times  in  a  we^k  than  bis  doc-* 
ton  allowed. 

**  Is  it  not  a  pleasture,  gentlemen,** 
said  he,  **  for  me,  as  J  am  drawinff 
near  the  goal,  to  find  my  home  such 
a  happy  one ;  mj  wife  so  ibnd  of  me, 
thai  she  is  eren  now  thinking  of 
appointing  a  sncoessor  ?  ridonH  mean 
yoti  precisely,  Mr.  Lynaon,  yon  are 
only  taking  vonr  chance  with  a  score 
of  others  wnom  I  eonld  mention.) 
Isn't  it  a  eomibrt  to  see  her,  like  a 
prndent  housewife,  setting  every 
thing  ready  for  her  nusband^s  de- 
parturer* 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of 
ieaying  us  soon,  kn^htf*'  said  I,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  for  I  liked  him  as  a 
most  amugipg  companion. 

*^  Not  so  soon,  my  dear,  as  you 
may  tocy,  perhaps,  continued  he. 
**  Why,  man,  I  have  been  given  over 
any  time  these  four  ye^rs,  and  there 
was  slways  a  candidate  or  two  wait- 
ing to  apply  for  the  situation.  Who 
knows  now  long  I  may  keep  you 
watting  T^  and  he  did  keep  me  wait* 
ing  flome  little  time  longer  than  at 
that  period  there  was  any  reason  to 
suspect. 

As  1  declared  myself  pretty  openly 
according  to  my  usual  way,  and  au- 
thors are  accustomed  to  describe  the 
persons  of  the  ladies  with  whom  their 
neroes  fidl  in  love;  in  compliance 
with  this  &shi0n  I,  perhaps,  should 
lay  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
charma  of  my  Lady  L3mdon.  But 
though  I  celebrated  them  in  many 
copies  of  verses  of  mv  own  and  other 
persons  writing,  and  though  I  filled 
reams  of  paper  in  the  passionate  style 
of  those  days  with  compliments  to 
every  one  pf  her  beauties  and  smiles 
in  which  I  compared  her  to  every 
flower,  goddess,  or  famous  heroine 
ever  heard  of;  truth  compels  mc  to 
say  that  there  was  notbmg  divine 
alx)ut  her  at  all.  She  was  very  well, 
but  no  more.  Her  shape  was  fine, 
her  hair  dark,  her  eyes  good,  and 
ezeeedinf  ly  active ;  she  loved  singing, 
but  nertormed  it  as  so  jpreat  a  lady 
should,  very  much  out  ortune.  She 
had  a  smattering  of  half-a-dozen 
modem  languages,  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  of  many  more  sciences 
than  I  even  knrw  the  name  of.  She 
piqued  facnelf  on  knowing  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  the  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Runt  used  to  supply  her  with  the 
quotations  which  she  introduced  into 


her  voluminous  correspondent  SB^ 
bad  as  much  love  of  admiratioxL*  a'S 
strong  uneasy  a  vanity,  and  as  little 
heart,  as  any  woman  I  ever  knew. 
Otherwise  wnen  her  son.  Lord  Bul- 
lingdon,  on  account  of  his  differences 
wttn  me,  ran -^  but  that  matter  shdl 
be  told  in  its  nroper  time.  Finally, 
my  Lady  Lyndon  was  about  a  year 
older  than  mysdf,  though,  of  course, 
she  would  take  her  Bible  oatii  that 
she  was  three  years  yotmger. 

Few  men  are  so  hon^  as  I  am, 
fer  few  will  own  to  their  real  motives, 
and  I  don't  care  a  button  about  con- 
fessing mine.  What  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon  said  vras  perfectly  true.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Lyndon  with  ulterior  views.  "  Sir,'' 
said  I  to  him  when,  after  the  scene 
described  and  the  jokes  he  made  upoi^ 
me,  we  met  alone,  ^  let  those  laugh 
that  win.  You  were  very  pleasant 
upon  me  a  few  nights  since,  and  on 
my  intentions  regarding  your  lady. 
Well,  if  they  are  what  ypu  tiiink 
they  are, — if  I  do  wish  to  step  into 
your  shoes,  what  then  P  I  have  no 
other  intentions  than  you  had  your- 
self, ril  be  sworn  to  muster  just  as 
much  regard  fbr  my  Lady  Lyndon 
as  you  ever  shewed  her ;  and  ii  I  win 
her  and  wear  her  when  you're  dead 
and  gone,  corbleu,  kniffnt,  do  you 
think  it  will  be  the  lear  of  your 
ghost  will  deter  me  P" 

Lyndon  laughed  as  usual,  but 
somewhat  disconcertedly ;  indeed  I 
had  clearly  the  best  of  him  in  the 
aigament,  and  had  just  as  much  right 
to  nunt  my  fortune  as  he  had. 

But  one  day,  he  sidd,  "  If  you 
many  such  a  woman  as  my  Lady 
Lyndon,  mark  my  words,  you  will 
regret  it.  You  will  pine  after  the 
liberty  you  once  enjoyed.  By  Geow;e  I 
Captain  Bany,**  ne  added,  with  a 
sign,  **  the  thmg  that  I  regret  most 
in  life,  perhaps  it  is  because  I  am 
old,  hUuiy  and  dying,  is,  that  I  never 
had  a  virtuous  attachment.*' 

**  Ha,  ha  {  a  milkmaid's  daughter!" 
said  L  lauglnng  at  the  absurdi^. 

**  Well,  why  not  a  mflkmaid's 
daughter?  My  good  iSellow,  I  was 
in  love  in  youtn,  as  most  gentlemen 
are,  with  my  tutor's  daughter,  Hele- 
na^ a  bouncme  girl,  of  course  older 
than  myself  (tnis  made  me  remember 
my  own  little  love  passages  with 
Nora  Brady  in  the  days  of  my  early 
life),  and,  do  you  know,  air,  I  heartily 
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regret  I  didn't  marry  her  f  There'e 
nothing  like  having  a  yirtuous  drudge 
at  home,  sir,  depend  upon  that.  It 
gives  a  zest  to  one's  emoyments  in 
the  world,  take  my  word  for  it  No 
man  of  sense  need  restrict  himself, 
or  deny  himself  a  single  amusement, 
for  his  wife*s  sake ;  on  the  cont]:arv, 
if  he  select  the  animal  properly,  he 
will  choose  such  a  one  as  shall  he  no 
bar  to  his  pleasure,  but  a  comfort  in 
his  hours  of  annojrance.  For  instance, 
I  have  got  the  sout,  who  tends  me  ? 
A  hired  valet,  who  robs  me  whenever 
he  has  the  power.  My  wife  never 
comes  near  me.  What  iriend  have 
I?  None  in  the  wide  world.  Men 
of  the  world,  as  you  and  I  are,  don*t 
make  friends,  and  we  are  fools  for 
our  nains.  Gret  a  friend,  sir,  and 
that  friend  a  woman — ^a  good  house- 
hold drudge,  who  loves  you.  That 
is  the  most  precious  sort  of  fHend- 
ship,  for  the  expense  of  it  is  all  on 
the  woman's  side.  The  man  needn't 
contribute  any  thing.  If  he's  a 
rogue,  she'll  vow  he's  an  angel ;  if  he 
is  a  brute,  she  will  like  him  all  the 
better  for  his  ill-treatment  of  her. 
They  like  it,  sir,  these  women.  They 
are  bom  to  be  our  greatest  comforts 
and  conveniences;  our — our  moral 
bootjacks,  as  it  were ;  and,  to  men  in 
your  way  of  life,  believe  me  such  a 
person  would  be  invaluable.  Fm 
only  speaking  for  your  bodily  and 
mental  comfort's  sake,  mind.  Why 
didn't  I  marry  poor  Helena  Flower, 
the  curate's  &ughter  P" 

I  thought  these  speeches  the  re- 
marks  of  a  weakly,  disappointed  man, 
although  since,  perhaps,  I  have  had 
reason  to  find  the  truth  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon's  statements.  .  The  fact  is,  in 
my  opinion,  that  we  often  buy  money 
very  much  too  dear.  To  purchase 
a  (ew  thousands  a-year  at  the  expense 
of  an  odious  wife  is  very  bad  econo- 
my for  a  young  fellow  of  any  tdent 
and  spirit;  and  there  have  been  mo- 
ments of  my  life  when,  in  the  midst 
of  my  ^pneatest  splendour  and  opu- 
lence, with  half-a-dozen  lords  at  my 
levee,  with  the  finest  horses  in  my 
stables,  the  grandest  house  over  my 
head,  with  unlimited  credit  at  my 
banker's,  and  —  Lady  Lyadon  to 
boot,  I  have  wished  myself  back  a 
private  of  Billow's,  or  any  thing  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  her.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  story.  Sir  Charles, 
^ith  his  com|)lication  of  ills,  waa 


dying  before  us  by  inches ;  and  Tve 
no  doubt  it  could  not  have  been  y&cy 
pleasant  to  him  to  see  a  young  hand- 
some fellow  ^ying  court  to  his 
widow  before  his  own  face,  as  it  were. 
After  I  once  got  into  the  house 
on  the  transubstantiation  dispute,  I 
found  a  dozen  more  occasions  to  im- 
prove my  intimacy,  and  was  scarcely 
ever  out  of  her  ladyship's  doors. 
The  world  talked  and  blustered,  but 
what  cared  I?  The  men  cried  fie 
upon  the  shameless  Lish  adventurer, 
but  I  have  told  my  way  of  silencing 
such  envious  people ;  and  my  sword 
had  by  this  time  got  such  a  reputa- 
tion through  Europe,  that  few  peo- 
ple cared  to  encounter  it.  If  I  can 
once  get  my  hold  of  a  place,  I  keep 
it.  Many's  the  house  I  have  been 
to  where  I  have  seen  the  men  avoid 
me.  *'  Faugh  I  the  low  Irishman," 
they  would  say.  **  Bah  I  the  coarse 
adventurer  T  "  Out  on  the  insuf- 
ferable black-leg  and  puppy  1**  and 
so  forth.  This  natred  has  been  of 
no  inconsiderable  service  to  me  in  the 
world ;  for  when  I  fasten  on  a  man, 
nothing  can  induce  me  to  release  my 
hold ;  and  I  am  left  to  inyself,  which 
is  all  the  better.  As  1  told  Lady 
Lyndon  in  those  days,  with  perfect 
sincerity,  "  Calista"  (I  used  to  call 
her  Calista  in  my  correspondence) — 
"  Calista,  I  swear  to  tnee  by  the 
spotlessness  of  thy  own  soul,  by  the 
brilliancy  of  thy  immitigable  eyes,  by 
every  thing  pure  and  chaste  in 
heaven  and  in  thy  own  heart,  that  I 
will  never  cease  from  following 
thee!  Scorn  I  can  bear,  and  have 
borne  at  thy  hands.  Lidifference  I 
can  surmount ;  'tis  a  rock  which  my 
energy  will  climb  over,  a  magnet 
which  attracts  the  dauntless  iron  of 
my  soul  I"  and  it  was  true,  I  wouldn*t 
have  left  her,  no,  though  they  had 
kicked  me  down  stairs  every  day  I 
presented  myself  at  her  door. 

That  is  my  way  of  fascinating  wo- 
men. Let  tne  man  who  has  to  make 
his  fortune  in  life  remember  this 
maxiuL.  AUackiiig  is  his  only  secret 
Dare,  and  the  worid  always  yields; 
or  if  it  beat  you  sometimes,  dare 
again,  and  it  will  succumb.  In  those 
d^s  my  spirit  was  so  great,  that  if 
I  had  set  my  heart  upon  marrying  & 
princess  of  the  blooo,  I  would  have 
had  her  I 

I  told  Calista  my  story,  and  altered 
very,  reryf^  little  (^  the  truth.    Mv 
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object  wad  to  frighten  her,  to  shew 
her  that  what  I  wanted  that  I  dared, 
that  what  I  dared  that  I  won ;  and 
there  were  Btriking  passages  enough 
in  wj  history  to  oonyinoe  her  of  my 
iron  will  and  indomitable  courage. 
**  Nerer  hope  to  escape  me,  madam,*' 
I  would  say;  ^* offer  to  marry  an-* 
other  man,  and  he  dies  upon  this 
sword,  which  never  yet  met  its  mas- 
ter. Fly  from  me  aud  I  will  foUow 
you,  thoug^  it  was  to  the  sates  of 
Hades.'*  x  promise  you  this  was 
yery  different  language  to  that  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from 
her  Jemmyjessamy  adorers.  You 
should  have  seen  now  I  scared  the 
fellows  from  her ! 

When  I  said  in  this  energetic  way 
that  I  would  follow  Lady  Lyndon 
across  the  Styx  if  necessary,  of  course 
I  meant  that  I  would  do  so,  provided 
nothing  more  suitable  presented  itself 
in  the  interim.  If  Lyndon  would 
not  die,  where  was  the  use  of  my 

Eursuing  the  countess?  And  some- 
ow,  towards  the  end  of  the  spa  sea- 
son, very  much  to  my  mortincation 
I  do  confess,  the  knight  made  another 
rally;  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would 
kill  lum.  **  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Cap- 
tarn  Bany,**  he  would  say,  laughing 
as  usual.  ^  Fm  grieved  to  keep  you, 
or  any  gentleman,  waiting.  Had  you 
not  better  arrange  with  my  doctor,  or 
get  the  cook  to  flavour  my  omelette 
with  anenicF  What  are  the  odds, 
gentlemeti,**  he  would  add,  "that  I 
don't  live  to  see  Captain  Barry  hanged 
yet?" 

In  &ct  the  doctors  tinkered  him  up 
for  a  year.  "It's  my  usual  luck,^' 
I  could  not  help  savmg  to  my  uncle, 
who  was  my  confidential  and  most 
exceUent  adviser  in  all  matters  of  the 
heart ;  **  Fve  been  wasting  the  trea^ 
sures  6f  my  affections  upon  that  flirt 
of  a  count^  and  here's  her  husband 
restored  to  health  and  likely  to  live 
I  don't  know  how  man^  years  r  And 
as  if  to  add  to  my  mortincation,  there 
came  just  at  tms  period  to  spa,  an 
English  tallow -dumdler's  heiress, 
with  a  plum  to  her  fortune,  and 
Madame  Comu,  the  widow  of  a  Nor- 
man cattle-dealer  and  farmer-gene- 
ral, with  a  drop^  and  two  hundred 
thousand  livres  a-year. 

"  What's  the  use  of  my  following 
the  Lyndons  to  England,"  says  I, 
if  the  knight  won't  die  ?" 
"  Don't  follow  them,  my  dear  aim- 


Ele  child,"  replied  my  unde.    "  Stop 
ere  and  pay  court  to  the  new  ar- 
rivals." 

.  '^Yes,  and  lose  Calista  for  ever, 
and  the  greatest  estate  in  all  Eng- 
land." 

**Pooh,  pooh  I  youths  like  you 
easily  fire  and  easily  despond.  Keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  Lady 
Lyndon.  You  know  there's  nothing 
she  likes  so  much.  There 's  the  Irish 
abbe,  who  will  write  you  the  moat 
charming  letters  for  a  crown  a-piece. 
Let  her  go,  write  to  her,  and  mean- 
while look  out  for  any  thing  else 
which  may  turn  up.  Who  knows  ? 
you  might  marry  tne  Norman  widow, 
Durv  her,  take  her  money,  and  be 
ready  for  the  coimtess  against  the 
kuignt's  death." 

And  so  with  vows  of  the  most  pro- 
found respectful  attachment,  and 
having  given  twenty  louis  to  Lady 
Lyndon's  waiting- woman  for  a  Iocs 
of  her  hair  ^of  which  fact,  of  course* 
the  woman  mformed  her  mistress),  I 
took  leave  of  the  countess,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  return  to 
her  estates  in  England,  swearing  I 
would  foUow  her  as  soon  as  an  affair 
of  honour  I  had  in  my  hands  could 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  events  of  the 
year  that  ensued  before  I  again  saw 
ner.  She  wrote  to  me  according  to 
promise,  with  much  regularity  at 
first,  with  somewhat  less  frequency 
afterwards.  My  affairs,  meanwhile^ 
at  the  play-table  went  on  not  un* 
prosperously,  and  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  marrying  the  widow  Comu 
(we  were  at  Brussels  by  this  time 
and  the  poor  soul  was  madly  in  love 
with  me^)  when  the  London  Gazette 
was  put  into  my  hand,  and  I  read  the 
following  announcement: — 

'*  Pied  at  Castle-LyndoD,  in  the  Idii^ 
dom  of  Ireland)  the  Right  Honoanblo 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon,  Knight  of  the  Bath> 
Member  of  Farliameot  for  Lyndon  in 
Devonshire,  and  many  years  his  majesty's 
repi^sentttiTeatrarioas  European  courts. 
He  hath  left  behind  him  a  name  which 
is  endeared  to  all  his  friends  for  his  mani* 
fold  yirtnes  and  talents,  a  reputation 
justly  acquired  in  the  senrice  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  an  inconsolable  widow  to  de^ 
ploro  his  loss.  Her  ladyship,  the  bereaTOd 
Countess  of  Lyndon,  was  at  the  Bath 
when  the  horrid  intelligence  reached  her 
of  her  husband's  demise,  and  hastened  to 
Ireland  immediately  in  order  to  |>ay  her 
last  sad  duties  to  his  beloTsd  rsmaias." 
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came  down  and  embraced  him.  *  * 
Tshal  I  don*t  care  to  tell  the  rest : 
Phil  and  I  had  a  long  night,  and 
talked  over  a  thousand  foolish  old 
things  that  have  no  interest  for  an^ 
soul  alive  now ;  for  what  soul  is 
there  alive  that  cares  for  Bany 
Lyndon  ? 

I  settled  a  hundred  guineas  on  the 
old  man  when  I  got  to  Dublin,  and 
made  him  an  annuity  which  enabled 
him  to  pass  his  old  &ys  in  comfort. 

Poor  Phil  Purcell  was  amusing 
himself  at  a  game  of  exceedingly 
dirty  cards  vrith  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  no  other  than  Tim,  who  was 
called  my  "  valet"  in  the  days  of 
yore,  and  whom  the  reader  may  re- 
member as  clad  in  my  father*8  old 
liveries.  They  used  to  hang  about 
him  in  those  times,  and  lap  over  his 
wrists  and  down  to  his  heels;  but 
Tim,  though  he  protested  he  had 
nigh  killea  himself  with  grief  when 
I  went  away,  had  managed  to  grow 
enormously  fat  in  my  absence,  and 
would  have  fitted  almost  into  Daniel 
Lambert's  coat,  or  that  of  the  vicar 
of  Castle  Bradv,  whom  he  served  in 
the  capacity  of  clerk.  I  would  have 
engaged  the  fellow  in  my  service  but 
for  his  monstrous  size,  which  ren- 
dered him  quite  unfit  to  be  the 
attendant  of  any  gentleman  of  con- 
dition ;  and  so  I  presented  him  with 
a  handsome  gratuity,  and  promised 
to  stand  godfather  to  his  next  child, 
the  eleventh  since  my  absence.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
work  of  multiplying  is  carried  on  so 
nrosperously  as  in  my  native  island. 
Mr.  Tim  had  married  the  girls*  wait- 
ing-maid, who  had  been  a  Bnd  friend 
of  mine  in  the  early  times;  and  I 
had  to  so  salute  poor  Molly  next 
day,  and  foimd  her  a  slatternly  wench 
.  in  a  mud  hut,  surrounded  by  a  brood 
of  childreBXahnost  as  ragged  as  tiiose 
of  my  friend  tfib^  Uacksmith. 

From  Tim  and  P^  Purcell,  thus 
met  fortuitously  togethW,  I  got  the 
very  last  news  respectingVny  family. 
My  mother  was  well.        % 

"  Faith,  sb-,"  says  Tim, "  axy  you're 
come  in  time  mayhap  from  j&eyent- 
ing  an  addition  to  your  family .\ 

'« Sir  1"  exclaimed  I,  in  a  fit  o^  in. 
dignation. 

'*  In  the  shape  of  father-in-lal^^  j 
mane,  sir,"  says  Tim;  '*  the  mistm;[es8 
IS  going  to  take  on  with  Mister  Jof^i^s 
the  preacher,^ 


Poor  Nora,  he  added,  had  made 
many  additions  to  the  illustrious  race 
of  Quin ;  and  my  cousin  Ulick  was 
in  Dublin,  coming  to  little  good, 
both  my  informants  feared,  and  nav- 
ing  managed  to  run  through  the 
small  ava3able  remains  of  propertv 
which  m^  good  old  unde  nad  left 
behind  him. 

I  saw  I  should  have  no  small  fa« 
mily  to  provide  for ;  and  then^  to 
conclude  the  evening,  Phil,  Tim,  and 
I,  had  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh,  the 
taste  of  which  I  had  remembered  for 
eleven  good  years,  and  did  not  part 
except  with  the  warmest  terms  of 
fellowship,  and  until  the  son  had 
been  some  time  in  the  sky.  I  am 
exceedingly  affable :  that  has  always 
been  one  of  m^  characteristics.  I 
have  no  false  jpnde,  as  many  men  of 
high  lineage  like  my  own  have,  and, 
in  default  of  better  company,  will 
hob  and  nob  with  a  plougnlx^  or  a 
private  soldier  just  as  readily  as  with 
the  first  noble  m  the  land. 

I  went  back  to  the  village  in  the 
morning,  and  found  a  pretext  for 
visiting  Bwrnrville  under  a  device  of 
purchasing  arum.  The  hooks  were 
still  in  the  well  where  my  silver- 
hilted  sword  used  to  hang ;  a  blister 
was  lying  on  the  window-sill,  where 
my  mother's  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man" 
had  its  place ;  and  the  odious  Doctor 
Macshane  had  found  out  who  I  was, 
(mv  countrymen  find  out  every  thing, 
and  a  ^reat  deal  more  besides,)  and, 
sniggering,  asked  me  how  I  left  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  whether  my 
friend  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  as 
much  liked  as  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  had  been.  The  beH-ringers 
would  have  had  a  ring  of  bells  for 
me,  but  there  was  but  one,  Tim, 
who  was  too  fat  to  pull,  and  I  rode 
off  before  the  vicar,  Doctor  Bolter 
(who  had  succeeded  old  Mr.  Texter, 
who  had  the  living  in  my  time),  had 
time  to  come  out  to  compliment  me ; 
but  the  rapscallions  of  tne  beggarly 
village  assembled  in  a  dirty  army  to 
welcome  me,  and  cheered  '*  Hurrah 
for  Masther  Bedmondf*  as  I  rode 
away. 

My  people  were  not  a  little  anxious 
regarding  me  by  the  time  I  returned 
to  Carlow,  and  the  landlord  was  very 
much  afraid,  he  said,  that  the  high- 
vraymen  had  gotten  hold  of  me. 
There,  too,  mv  name  and  station  had 
been  learned  ficom  my  servant  Fritsi 
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who  had  not  «p«ted  his  mtaaea  of  hid 
master,  and  had  inyented  some  mag- 
nificent histories  concerning  me.  He 
said  it  yras  the  truth  that  I  was  inti- 
mate with  half  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  the  prime  favourite 
with  most  of  them.  Indeed  I  had 
made  my  uncle*s  Order  of  the  Spur 
hereditary,  and  travelled  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  Bamr,  cham- 
berlain to  the  Duke  of  HohenzoUer 
Siffmaringen. 

They  gave  me  the  best  horses  the 
stable  possessed  to  cany  me  on  my 
road  to  Dublin,  and  tne  strongest 
ropes  for  harness;  and  we  got  on 
pretty  well,  and  there  was  no  ren- 
contre between  the  highwaymen  and 
the  pistols  with  whidi  Fritz  and  I 
were  provided.  We  lay  that  night 
at  Kilcullen,  and  the  next  day  I  made 
m^  entiy  into  the  city  of  DubUn, 
with  four  horses  to  my  carriage,  five 
thousand  guineas  in  my  purse,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  reputations 
in  Europe,  having  quitted  the  city  a 
beggarly  boy  eleven  years  before. 

%e  citizens  of  Dublin  have  as 
peaX  and  laudable  a  desire  for  know- 
ing their  neighbours*  concerns  as  the 
country  people  have ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  gentleman,  however 
modest  his  desires  may  be  (and  sudi 
mine  have  notoriously  been  through 
life),  to  enter  the  capital  without 
having  his  name  printed  in  every 
newspaper  town  and  mentioned  in  a 
number  of  societies.  My  name  and 
titles  were  all  over  the  town  the  day 
after  my  arrival.  A  great  number 
of  polite  persons  did  me  the  honour 
to  call  at  my  lodgings,  when  I  selected 
them;  and  this  was  a  point  very 
nece«ai7  of  immediate  care,  for  the 
hotels  in  the  town  were  but  vnlgar 
holes,  unfit  for  a  nobleman  of  my 
fashion  and  elegance.  I  had  been 
informed  of  the  fact  by  travellers  on 
the  continent;  and  determining  to 
fix  on  a  lodging  at  once,  I  bade  the 
drivers  go  sfondy  up  and  down  the 
streets  with  my  chariot  until  I  had 
selected  a  place  suitable  to  my  rank. 
This  proceeding,  and  the  uncouth 
questions  and  behaviour  of  my  Ger- 
man Fritz,  who  was  instructed  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  different  houses 
until  convenient  apartments  could  be 
lighted  upon,  brought  an  immense 
mob  rotmd  my  coach;  and  by  the 
time  the  rooms  were  chosen  you 
might  have  supposed  I  was  the  new 


ffeneral  of  the  forces,  so'great  was 
the  multitude  following  us. 

I  fixed  at  length  upon  a  handsome 
suite  of  apartments  in  Capel  Street, 
paid  the  ragged  postilions  who  had 
driven  me  a  splendid  gratuity,  and, 
establiBhing  mysdf  in  the  rooms  with 
my  baggage  and  Fritz,  desired  the 
landlord  to  engage  me  a  second  fel- 
low to  wear  my  liveries,  a  couple  of 
stout  reputable  chairmen  and  their 
machine,  and  a  coachman  who  had 
handsome  job  horses  to  hire  for  my 
chariot,  ana  serviceable  riding  horses 
to  sell.  I  gave  him  a  handsome  sum 
in  advance ;  and  I  promise  you  the 
effect  of  my  advertisement  was  such, 
that  next  day  I  had  a  regular  levee 
in  my  antecluunber :  grooms,  valets, 
and  maitres-d^hotel,  offered  them- 
selves without  number ;  I  had  pro- 
posals for  the  purchase  of  horses 
sufficient  to  mount  a  regiment,  both 
from  dealers  and  gentlemen  of  the 
first  fa^ion.  Sir  Lawler  Crawler 
came  to  propose  to  me  the  most 
elegant  bay  mare  ever  stepped ; 
mv  Lord  Dundoodle  had  a  team 
of  four  that  wouldn*t  disgrace  my 
friend  the  imperor;  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ballyragget  sent  his  gen- 
tleman and  his  compliments,  stating 
that  if  I  would  step  up  to  his  stables, 
or  do  him  the  honour  of  breakfasting 
with  him  previously,  he  would  shew 
me  the  two  finest  greys  in  Europe. 
I  determined  to  accept  the  invitations 
of  Dundoodle  and  Sallyragget,  but 
to  purchase  my  horses  from  tne  deal- 
ers. It  is  always  the  best  way.  Be- 
sides, in  those  days,  in  Ireland,  if  a 
^ntleman  warranted  his  horse,  and 
it  vras  not  sound,  or  a  dispute  arose^ 
the  remedy  you  had  was  tne  offer  of 
a  bullet  m  your  waistcoat.  I  had 
played  at  the  bullet  game  too  much 
m  earnest  to  make  use  of  it  heed- 
lessly; and  I  may  say,  proudly  for 
myself,  that  I  never  engaged  in  a 
duel  unless  I  had  a  real,  available^ 
and  prudent  reason  for  it. 

There  was  a  simplicity  about  this 
Irish  gentry  which  amused  and  made 
me  wondCT.  If  they  tell  more  fibs 
than  their  downright  neighbours 
across  the  water,  on  the  other  hand 
thev  believe  more ;  and  I  made  my- 
self in  a  sinffle  week  such  a  reputa- 
tion in  Dubun  as  would  take  a  man 
ten  years  and  a  mint  of  money  to  ac- 

2uire  in  London.     I  had  won  five 
undied  thousand  pounds  at  play ;  I 
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was  the  fkyoimte  of  the  EmpreaB 
Catherine  of  Russia ;  the  confidentiiil 
agent  of  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  it  was 
I  won  the  battle  of  Hochkirdien ;  I 
was  the  eousin  of  Madame  du  Barry, 
the  French  king*8  favourite,  and  a 
thousand  thinss  beside.  Indeed,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  hinted  a  number  of 
these  stories  to  my  kind  friends  Bal- 
lyragget  and  Gawler,  when  they 
were  not  slow  to  improve  the  hints  X 
gave  them. 

After  haviiup  witnessed  the  splen- 
dours of  civilised  life  abroad,  the 
sight  of  Dublm  in  the  year  1771, 
when  I  returned  thither,  struck  me 
with  any  th^e  but  respect.  It  was 
as  savage  as  Warsaw  almost,  without 
the  regal  grandeur,  of  the  latter  city. 
The  people  looked  more  ragged  than 
any  race  I  have  ever  seen  except  the 
npsy  hordes  along  the  banks  of  the 
X)anube.  There  was,  as  I  have  said, 
not  an  inn  in  the  town  fit  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  condition  to  dwell  in. 
Those  luckless  fellovrs  who  could  not 
keep  carriage,  and  walked  the  streets 
at  night,  ran  imminent  risks  of  the 
knives  of  the  women  and  ruffians 
who  lay  in  wait  there, — of  a  set  of 
ragged,  savage  villains  who  neither 
knew  Ihe  use  of  shoe  nor  taaor;  and 
as  a  aentleman  entered  his  diair  or 
his  chariot,  to  be  carried  to  his  even* 
iog  rout,  or  the  play,  the  flambeaux 
of  the  footmen  would  light  up  such  % 
set  of  wild,  ^bbering,  Milesian  faces 
as  would  fhghten  a  genteel  person 
of  avera^  nerves.  I  was  luckily  en- 
dowed with  strong  ones ;  besides,  had 
seen  my  amiable  countrymen  before. 

I  know  this  description  of  them 
will  excite  anger  among  some  Irish 
patriots,  who  don't  like  to  have  the 
nakedness  of  our  land  abused,  and 
are  angry  if  the  whole  truth  be  told 
concerning  it.  But,  bah  I  it  was  a 
poor  provincial  place,  Dublio,  in  the 
old  days  of  which  I  speak,  and  manv 
a  tenth-rate  German  residence  is 
more  genteeL 

There  were,  it  is  true,  near  three 
hundred  resident  peen  at  the  period  ; 
and  a  house  of  commons ;  and  my 
lord-maypr  and  his  corporation ;  and 
a  rovBterinff,  noisy  university,  where* 
of  the  students  made  no  small  dis- 
turbances nightly,  patronised  the 
roundhouse,  ducked  obnoxious  joint- 
ers, and  tradesmen,  and  gave  the  law 
at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre.  But  I 
had  seen  too  mush  of  the  fitBtsedety 


of  Europe  to  be  mueh  teiii)pied  by 

the  society  of  these  noisy  gentry^ 
and  was  a  little  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  mingle  with  the  disputes  and 
politics  (^  my  lord-mayor  and  his  al- 
dermen. In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  were  some  dozen  of  right  plea- 
sant fellows.  I  never  heard  in  the 
English  parliament  better  speeches 
than  from  Flood  and  Daly,  of  Gal- 
wav.  Dick  Sheridan,  though  not  a 
well*bred  person,  was  as  amusing  and 
ingenious  a  table-companion  as  ever 
I  met ;  and,  though  during  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke's  interminalde  speeches 
in  the  English  house,  I  used  always 
to  go  to  sleep,  I  yet  have  heard  £roin 
W^-informed  parties  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  a  person  off  considerable  abilities, 
and  even  reputed  to  be  eloquent  in 
his  more  &vourable  moments. 

I  soon  began  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
extent  the  pleasures  that  the  wretched 
pkee  affords  and  whieh  were  within  a 

fentleman's  reach ;  Baaelagh  and  the 
Lidotto ;  Mr.  Mossop,  at  Crow  Street ; 
my  k»d-lieutenant^  parties^  where 
trore  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
boosing,  and  too  little  play  to  suit  a 
person  of  my  elmnt  and  refined  ha- 
bits; Daly's  ooisee-house,  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  were  soon 
open  to  me;  and  I  remarked  with 
astonishment  in  the  higher  circles, 
what  I  had  experienced  m  the  lower 
on  my  first  unhappy  visit  to  Dublin, 
an  extraordinary  want  of  money,  and 
a  preposterous  deal  oi  promissory 
notes  fiyio^  about,  for  wnieh  I  was 
ouite  unwiUing  to  stake  my  guineas. 
The  ladies^  too,  were  mad  for  play, 
but  exceeding  unwilhne  to  par  when 
they  lost.  Thus,  when  tne  M, 
Countess  of  Trurapington  lost  tea 
pieces  to  me  at  quadnlle,  she  gave 
me,  instead  of  the  money,  her  lady- 
ship's note -of -hand  on  her  agent 
in  Gralway;  which  I  put,  with  a 
great  deal  of  politeness,  into  the 
eandle.  But  when  the  eountess  made 
me  a  second  proposition  to  play, 
I  ssid,  that  as  soon  as  her  ladysnip's 
xennttances  were  arrived,  I  would  be 
the  readiest  person  to  meet  her ;  but 
till  then  was  her  verf  humble  ser- 
vant. And  I  maintained  thw  reso- 
lute and  singular  eharaet^  through- 
out the  Dublin  society ;  aiving  ont 
at  Daly's  that  I  was  roidy  to  play 
any  man,  for  any  sum,  at  wj  game ; 
or  to  ftnee  with  him,  or  to  nde  with 
him  (regard  beio^  had  to  our  we^t)» 
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or  to  shoot  flyingr  or  at  a  aiark;  and 
in  this  latter  accomplishment,  espe- 
daUr  if  the  mark  be  a  lire  one,  Irish 
gentlemen  of  that  day  had  no  or- 
SinaryakiU. 

Of  coarse  I  dispatched  a  courier  in 
m;|^  liveries  to  Castle  Lyndon  with  a 
private  letter  for  Bunt,  demanding 
nrom  him  full  particulars  of  the 
Countess  of  Lyndon's  state  of  health 
and  mind;  and  a  touching  and  elo- 

?uent  letter  to  her  ladyship),  in  which 
bade  her  remember  ancient  days, 
which  I  tied  up  with  a  single  hair 
liom  the  lock  which  I  had  purchased 
fhnn  her  woman,  and  in  whidi  I  told 
her  that  Sylvander  remembeied  his 
oath,  and  could  never  forget  his  Ca- 
lista.  The  answer  I  received  from 
her  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactoxy 
and  inexplicit ;  that  fh>m  Mr.  Runt 
explicit  enough,  but  not  at  all  plea- 
sant in  its  contents.  MyLordGeoi^ 
Poynings,  the  Marquess  of  Tipto#s 
younger  son,  was  xmying  very  marked 
addrwes  to  the  widow,  bein^  a  kins- 
man of  the  family,  and  havme  been 
called  to  Ireland  relative  to  the  will 
of  the  deceased  Sir  Charles  Lvndon. 

Now,  there  was  a  sort  of  rough- 
and-ready  law  in  Ireland  in  those 
days  which  was  of  great  convenience 
to  persons  desirous  of  expeditious 
justice,  and  of  which  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  contain  a  hundred  proofs. 
Fellows  with  the  nicknames  of  Cap- 
tain fireball.  Lieutenant  Buffcoat, 
and  Ensign  Steele,  were  repeatedly 
sending  warning  letters  to  limdlords, 
and  murdering  them  if  the  notes 
were  unattend^  to.  The  celebrated 
Captain  Thunder  ruled  in  the  South- 
em  counties,  and  his  business  seemed 
to  be  to  procure  wives  for  gentlemen 
who  had  not  sufficient  means  to 
please  the  parents  of  the  young  la- 
dies, or,  {>ernap8,  had  not  time  for  a 
lonji^  and  intricate  courtship. 

r  had  found  my  cousin  Ulick«  at 
DnUin,  grown  very  fat,  and  very 
poor;  hunted  up  by  Jews  and  cre- 
ditors ;  dwdling  in  all  sorts  of  queer 
comers,  from  which  he  issued  at 
nightfall  to  the  castle,  or  to  his  card- 
ptfty  at  his  tavern ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways the  courageous  fellow;  and  I 
hinted  to  him  the  state  of  my  affec- 
tions regarding  Lady  Lyndon. 

^'The  Countess  of  Lyndon  P  said 

rwr  Ulick ;  *^  well,  that  is  a  wonder, 
myself  have  been  mighty  sweet  up- 
onayonng  lady;  one  of  the  Killjoys 


of  Ballyhack^  who  has  ten  thousand 

Sounds  to  her  fcnrtune,  and  to  whom 
er  ladyship  is  guardian ;  but  how  is 
a  poor  fellow  without  a  coat  to  his 
back  to  get  on  with  an  heiress  in 
such  company  as  that  ?  I  might  as 
well  propose  for  the  countess  my- 
self." 

"You  had  better  not,"  said  I, 
laughing ;  '^  the  man  who  tries  runs 
a  chance  of  going  out  of  the  world 
first.**  And  I  explained  to  him  my 
own  intention  reinrding  Lady  Lyn- 
don, and  honest  Ulick,  whose  respect 
for  me  was  prodigious  when  he 
saw  how  splendid  my  appearance 
was,  and  heard  how  wonaerl\il  my 
adventures  and  great  my  experience 
of  fashionable  Ii&  had  been,  was  lost 
in  admiration  of  my  daring  and 
energy,  when  I  confided  to  him  my 
intention  of  marrying  the  greatest 
heiress  in  England. 

I  bade  Uuck  go  out  of  town  on 
any  pretext  he  chose,  and  put  a  letter 
into  a  post-office  near  Castle  Lyndon, 
which  X  prepared  in  a  feigned  hand, 
and  in  wnich  I  gave  a  solenm  warn- 
ing to  Lord  Geor^  PoyninffS  to  quit 
the  country,  saymgthat  the  great 
prize  was  never  meant  for  the  likes 
of  him ;  and  that  there  were  heiresses 
enough  in  England,  without  coming 
to  rob  them  out  of  the  domains  of 
Captam  FirebalL  The  letter  was 
written  on  a  dirt^  piece  of  paper,  in 
the  worst  of  spelling ;  it  came  to  mv 
lord  by  the  post-conveyance,  and, 
being  a  high->8pirited  young  mad,  he 
of  course  mughed  at  it. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it  for  him, 
he  appeared  in  Dublin  a  very  short 
time  afterwards;  was  introduced  to 
the  Chevalier  Bedmond  Barry,  at 
the  lord-lieutenant's  table;  adjourned 
with  him  and  several  other  gentle- 
men to  the  dub  at  Daly*s,  and  there, 
in  a  dispute  about  the  pedigree  of  a 
horse,  in  which  every  lM>dy  said  I 
was  in  the  right,  woros  arose,  and  a 
meeting  was  the  consequence.  I  had 
no  affair  in  Dublin  since  my  arrival, 
and  people  were  anxious  to  see  whe- 
ther I  was  equal  to  my  reputation.  I 
make  no  boast  about  these  matters, 
but  always  do  them  when  the  time 
comes ;  and  poor  Lord  Geoi:^,  who 
had  a  neat  nand  and  a  quick  eye 
enou^^h,  but  was  bred  in  the  clumsy 
Ei^lish  school,  only  stood  before  my 

r)int  until  I  had  deteimi&ed  whero 
should  hit  him. 
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My  sword  went  in  under  bis  guard, 
and  came  out  at  his  back.  Wcien  be 
fell,  be  good-naturedly  extended  bis 
band  to  me  and  said,  '*  Mr.  Barry^  I 
was  wrong  f  I  felt  not  very  well  at 
ease,  wben  tbe  poor  fellow  made  ibis 
confession,  for  the  dispute  bad  been 
of  my  making,  and,  to  tell  tbe  trutb, 
I  bad  never  intended  it  sbould  end 
in  any  otber  way  tban  a  meeting. 

He  lay  on  bis  bed  for  four  montbs 
witb  tbe  effects  of  tbat  wound ;  and 
tbe  same  post  wbicb  conveyed  to 


Lady  Lyndon  tbe  news  of  tbe  duel, 
earned  ner  a  messiu^  from  Captain 
Fireball  to  say,  ^  This  is  numbsk 
OHB  I" 

«•  You,  UUck,"  said  I,  "  sbaU  be 
iwsvher  two^ 

**  Faith,"  said  my  cousin,  "  one's 
enou|^b  1"^  but  I  bad  my  plan  re- 
gardmg  him,  and  determinea  at  once 
to  benefit  this  honest  fellow,  and  to 
forward  my  own  designs  upon  the 
widow. 


TH£  MODERV  TROUBADOURS. 


In  tbe  southern  provinces  of  France 
beneath  tbe  same  clear  sky  which  in 
the  olden  time,  as  Millot  has  before 
remarked,  excited  and  fostered  their 
poetic  fire,  there  still  linger  some 
few  descendants  of  those  bards  who, 
under  the  name  of  troubadours,  were 
tbe  first  to  subject  the  modem  lan- 
guages to  the  yoke  of  rhythm.  If 
they  differ  from  their  ancestors  in 
any  thing,  it  is  in  this,  that,  instead 
of  addr^nng  themselves  to  gallant 
knights  and  high-born  dames,  they 
now  write  for  the  people.  What  in- 
fluence the  change  has  exercised 
upon  the  poetical  character  of  their 
compositions  will  be  seen  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  following  pages. 

The  most  obvious  result  has  been 
a  marked  change,  if  not  a  deteriora- 
tion, in  the  language  employed.  This 
language,  however,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  still  known  as 
tbe  Provencal,  a  name  not  derived 
from  tbe  division  of  France  at  pre- 
sent denominated  Provence,  but  m>m 
a  much  more  extensive  one,  includ- 
ing not  only  Languedoc,  but  nearly 
tbe  whole  country  south  of  tbe  Loire. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Langue 
d'Oc,  as  opposed  to  the  Langue  d*Oy, 
which  prevailed  on  the  otber  bimk  of 
tbe  river,  and  ripened  afterwards  by 
degrees  into  tbe  French. 

The  ProveuQal,  wben  in  its  glory, 
certainly  bore  away  the  palm  from 
all  tbe  language  at  that  tune  spoken 
in  Europe,  **  either,^  says  Millot,  in 
bis  History  of  the  Troubadours,  "be- 
cause it  participated  in  tbe  beauties 
of  tbe  Greek,  which  was  long  the 
language  of  the  MarseilUus,  or  tbat 
it  was  cultivated  by  persons  capable 
Ofadomhiffit** 
*  Some  objections  may  be  raised 


ufainst  the  first  of  these  reasons. 
For  tbe  Provencal  language  took  its 
rise  in  Narbonnese  Gaul;  whence, 
expanding,  it  advanced  its  circumfer- 
ence on  all  sides,  and  described  a 
circle,  of  wbicb  Toulouse  remained 
the  centre.  As  for  Marseilles,  at 
tbat  as  at  the  present  time,  she  was 
incapacitated  by  position  from  exert- 
ing any  influence  whatever  on  the 
languages  of  the  south,  being  so 
placed,  tbat  it  is  rather  to  be  expected 
that  she  should  be  herself  influenced. 
Brides,  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
Greek  words  in  tbe  Provencal  lan- 
guage except  those  which  the  Komana 
themselves  had  adopted.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  thougnt  of  the  cogjency 
of  the  reasons  upon  wbicb  tbe  opmion 
suggested  by  Millot  is  based,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  adopted  by  many 
writers  of  eminence. 

Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  tbe  fa- 
bles, does  not  hesitate  to  say,  after 
Bymer,  tbat  the  Provencal  was  tbe 
most  polished  of  all  the  modem  lan- 

fnages,  and  that  Chaucer  availed 
imself  of  its  beauties  in  adorning 
and  enriching  the  English,  until  his 
time  sufficiently  barren.  We  may 
here,  perhaps  remark,  that  there 
still  remain  in  tbe  provinces  of 
Guienne  and  Gasoony  a  vast  number 
of  English  words  and  inversiona 
which,  however,  might  witb  great 
probability  be  attributed  to  tbe  long 
stay  whidi  tbe  English  made  in 
those  provinces,  whether  we  sup- 
pose them  to  have  borrowed  some- 
thing of  tbe  language  there  spoken, 
or  to  have  themselves  communicated 
tbe  knowledge  of  some  of  their  own 
words. 

Cardinal  Bembo,  in  bis  treatise 
on  Tuscan  poebry,  acknowledges  that, 
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wbaterer  beanty  there  ii  in  that 
poetry^  whether  we  look  at  the  words 
or  the  ezpressiona,  was  derived  from 
the  ProvenQal  poets.  He  declares,  also, 
that  the  language  we  refer  to  was 
infinitely  superior  to  all  those  of  the 
West,  ajid  that  whoever  desired  to 
write  well  in  Terse  wrote  in  FroTengal. 
In  fact,  we  meet  with  troubadours  in 
nearly  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  Bicliard  Coeur  de  lion, 
of  noble  memory,  wiled  away  the 
tediousness  of  his  imprisonment  by 
abandoning  himself  to  the  inraira- 
tions  of  the  Froyen9al  muse,  w  ere 
we  in  want  of  authorities,  we  should 
find  them  in  Baresto*s  pre&ce  to  the 
Crusca  Provengale ;  but  they  would 
only  serve  to  establish  a  fiict  which 
nobody  contests. 

Cazeneuve,  a  learned  native  of 
Toulouse,  whose  modesty  iniured  his 
reputation,  maintains,  that  from  the 
Proven^d  sprang  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spuiish  languages.  This  opinion, 
rejected  by  many  writers  of  consider- 
able ability,  has,  however,  been 
adopted  by  Champollion,  Bodiefort, 
ana  others.  It  has  also  been  coun- 
tenanced  by  many  Italians,  and, 
among  others,  by  Spero  Sperone,  in 
his  fifteenth  dialogue  on  languages, 
where  he  observes,  that  the  Ituian 
borrowed  from  the  Provencal  the 
whole  art  of  oratory,  and  that  of 
versification. 

It  is,  doubtless,  extremely  difficult 
to  recognise,  in  its  present  humble 
condition,  this  language,  formerly  so 
renowned.  But  if  we  cast  aside  the 
prejudice  which  prevents  us  from 
discerning  the  b^utiful  in  aught 
that  is  not  powerful  and  fortunate, 
we  shall  discover  with  pleasure  many 
charming  quslities  in  this  old  lan- 
guage, now  looked  upon  with  less 
respect  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
spoken  of  by  the  contemptuous  term 
of  patois. 

Of  old,  it  was  the  language  of 
kings  and  nobles ;  it  is  now  that  of 
tiie  people.  It  ma3r  have  grown  in- 
capable of  ezpressinf;  the  insolent 
sentiments  of  men  m  power,  the 
supple  flattery  of  courtiers,  the  la- 
sipd  nothings  of  peUU  -  maiires^ — 
in  a  word,  the  perfidy  and  falsehood 
of  courts;  but  it  has  become  the 
interpreter  of  the  thouj^hts  of  a  sim- 
ple uid  happy  po^u^tiaut  of  s^^- 


ments  pure,  wOve,  ddicate,  and, 
above  au,  true,— can  it  be  then  said 
to  have  degenerated  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  relate 
how,  and  by  what  ^raaations,  this 
language  has  fallen  mto  the  neglect 
in  which  we  now  behold  it.  By  its 
side,  and  on  the  same  noble  and  an- 
cient trunk,  a  shoot  has  sprung  up 
which,  extending  afar  on  all  sides  its 
branches,  pliant  as  the  arms  of  a 
slave,  robs  the  old  bough  of  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  causes  it  to  be 
deserted,  like  the  widow  of  a  departed 
king. 

Nevertheless,  this  same  Provencal 
language,  or  paiou^  whichever  you 
may  please  to  call  it,  is  still  superior 
to  many  languages  of  Europe,— at 
least  to  the  French. 

In  a  greater  de^jee  than  this  kst, 
it  possesses  a  facility  of  adapting  it- 
seu  to  music  and  poetry ;  and  it  ex- 
cels it,  besides,  in  energy,  in  pictu- 
resoueness  of  expression,  in  force,  in 
boldness,  in  originality  of  inversions, 
in  the  euphony  produced  by  the 
collocation  of  words,  and  lends  itself 
more  easily  to  richness  and  fecundity 
of  figures.  But  we  must  hasten  to 
strengthen  our  position  with  several 
authorities,  lest  we  should  be  ac- 
cused of  prejudice. 

In  the  first  place,  Bousseau  de- 
monstrates, in  nis  letter  on  music, 
that  the  French  language  is  by  no 
means  musical.  The  Abbe  Du  Bos, 
again,  in  his  work  on  painting  and 
poetry,  declares  it  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  latter  art.  Grimm  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  per- 
spicuous. We  confess  that  these 
opinions,  the  latter  especially,  seem  to 
us  somewhat  too  severe ;  but  our 
theory  does  not  require  to  be  support- 
ed  by  assertions  so  sweeping. 


"  If  Henri  Qaatre/'  says  the  Btion  de 
Grimm, "  had  conceived  the  idea  of  re« 
moring  hie  capital  into  his  own  eoantry, 
and  ofgiTing  to  Paris  a  pore  and  serene 
sky,  the  patm  now  apoken  in  the  south 
of  Francs, —  in  other  words,  the  Gascon 
langoage,  would  have  been  that  of  the 
Comeillee,  the  Raeines,  and  the  Vol- 
taires.  Should  we  have  gained  or  loat 
hy  a  change  which  would  have  influenced 
so  prodigiously  the  French  language  1" 

The  following  are  the  words  in 
which  Uiis  writer  replies  to  so  in- 
teresting a  question : — 

"  If  thsfa(oi«  of  I^guedoo  sud  Gm^ 
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etnf  h*d  btooms  the  language  of  tiie 
Frendi  peoj^e*  it  would  have  tioqvirad  a 
more  measured  intoaatioo,  and  a  proaodj 
by  far  more  dafiaite ;  consequeptly, 
would  bave  bean  pu)r^  svseeptibl^  of 
poetry  and  music. 

"  The  Gascoo  language  is  xancb  more 
aonorona,  and  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  than  the  French ;  it  terminates 
in  a  and  in  at  the  words  which  in  the 
French  terminate  in  ^  or  in  er.  It  has  no 
•  mote,  aa  inimenae  advantage  in  masie 
and  poetry.  It  avoida  the  frequency  of 
diphthongs,  substitnting  for  them  in  the 
middle  of  words  a  strongly  maritod  and 
decided  sound,.* cor  instead  of  eaeuvm 
It  baa  no  nasal  tenmaatioi)s,-*din  in- 
stead of  dans"  &c, 

Tha  language  in  qoestioa  possesaes 
many  other  adTaatages  not  enu* 
merated  by  M.  Grimm,  who,  donbt- 
leas,  deaired  only  to  epeak  of  its  su- 
peijority  Ibr  music  and  poetry. 

And,  certainly,  one  of  the  qualities 
which  it  has  preserved  in  all  its  per- 
fection is  the  aptitude  for  poetry 
which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  it  has 
ever  possessed.  For,  although  the 
troubadours  have  disappeared  for 
Sges,  their  language  has  been  still 
cultivated  by  poets  standing  apart  in 
the  solitude  of  the  fields  with  the 
modesty  of  virtuous  poverty.  Of 
these  poets  a  few  only  have  pub- 
lished their  works.  The  rest  nave 
confided  their  productions  to  popular 
tradition,  to  a  library  which  need  not 
fear  the  same  fate  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, and  which  has  preserved 
their  verses  with  greater  care  than 
was  bestovred  upon  those  of  the 
troubadours  themselves,  whose  voices 
m  truth  are  now,  as  it  were,  dying 
away  in  the  distance. 

To  relish  properly  the  beauties  of 
the  Proven^  poetry,  we  diould  go 
to  the  countries  where  it  is  sung  on 
every  occasion  of  rustic  rejoicing,  we 
should  hear  the  villagers  themselves 
in  their  infinitely  varied  measures 
celebrate  the  praises  of  the  vintage, 
of  the  harvest,  and  of  him  wao 
oaused  it  to  ripen.  13'or  is  love  for- 
gotten in  their  lays.  It  minf^es,  as 
of  old,  in  every  fete. 

No  one  acquainted  with  those  pro- 
vinces will  contradict  us  when  we 
say,  that  there  is  no  village  which 
does  not  possess  its  peculiar  songs, 
ancient  or  modem.  Looking,  there- 
fore, at  the  vast  extent  of  the  coun- 
try formerly  called  Provence,  the 
number  of  poete  it  must  have  pro- 


duced Is  extraorjinarf.  We  are  very 
fer  from  pretending  that  one  song 
makes  a  poet ;  but  the  ncUve  enthu- 
siasm of  the  greater  part  of  these 
compositions  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  men  who  composed  them  were 
actuated  by  the  true  instinct  of 
poetry.  Certain  it  is  that  glory  was 
not  their  aim,  for,  whilst  confiding 
then*  works  to  the  memory  of  the 
peasantiy,  in  no  instance  have  they 
attached  their  names  thereunto. 

Tn  speaking  of  these  old  songs,  we 
shall  venture  to  quote  the  onfy  one 
which  we  can  remember  entire.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best ;  fi^r  memory  is  a 
capricious  and  unjust  fiiculty,  and  is 
often  more  beholden  to  chance  in  the 
selection  of  what  she  chooses  to  retain 
than  to  any  thing  else. 

"  The  Orange-trea. 

"  Within  my  father's  garden 

Bloom'd  a  fair  orauge-tree, 
Beneath  whose  shade  I  linger'd. 

For  'twas  there  he  came  to  me» 
How  joyfully  I  tarried 

Beneath  that  well  •loved  tree  1 
Every  sigh  it  might  have  told 

That  was  breathed  there  by  me. 
But  all  my  joy  and  love 

Were  changed,  alas !  to  woe, 
When  the  season  that  hath  fled 

Saw  the  oraqge-flowers  blow. 
Forgotten  and  forsaken, 

Grief  only  tarried  hero, 
Oh !  blossoms  of  my  lovely  tree. 

Ye  were  to  me  how  dear  ! 
Once  my  tears  to  you  confiding 

I  loved  of  him  to  tell, 
But  alaa  1  at  Antomn's  coming 

Ye  fled  away  as  well 
And  of  the  three,  two  being  gone, 

I  with  my  tears  am  left  alone." 

Repeating  that  we  do  not  give 
this  song  as  a  masterpiece,  we  can 
still  assure  our  readers  that  its  prin* 
cipal  excellencies  vanish  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

Its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the 
mysterious  tone  of  melancholy  per- 
vading it,  which  cannot  be  trans&rred 
to  any  other  language.  Intheverse^ 
tot  example, 

"  £f  aqui  ^w  benio," 
'*  It  was  hither  he  came/' 

how  is  it  possible  to  render  the 
charming  indefiniteness  of  the  last 
expression,  which  in  the  original  de- 
rives an  indescrilMble  graoefttlness 
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fnm  iSbB  ffiippsewoii  of  the  pnmraa 
hef  Bemo  Bigaifies  came^  he  eame 
or  she  camu.  in  this  caae  the  faeait 
mast  divine  which  k  to  be  under- 
stood ;  the  undentandiiig  can  be  of 
no  awartance,  f<»  ia  nialters  of  aenti^ 
meat  the  heart  has  often  ita  aiyite- 
liea  into  which  the  leasmi  is  not 
initiated. 

In  oar  daya  there  are  few  i^ota  in 
thoae  hB^ppf  provincea  of  the  aouth 
of  France  whwh  do  not  jkwocpo  true 
poets,  lyhoae  works,  teinj;  unpub- 
uflhed,  camnot  ^read  their  repute^ 
tion  beyond  a  eertain  limited  eircle 
of  which  their  yiUage-^ire  forum  the 
centre.  And  is  this  a  misfbttnne  for 
them  f  By  no  means.  For  instead 
of  glory,  the  passion  for  which,  under 
whatever  guise  it  mey  present  itself, 
is  but  the  insane  desire  of  amfoitioas 
men  to  cast  the  diadows  of  their 
names  athwart  the  pages  of  hirtory, 
these  ouiliois  derive  from  the  admi- 
ration and  affection  of  their  friends 
an  infinite  delight  of  which  great 
writers  ollen  fttl  to  partake. 

The  poets  of  the  fields  make 
poetry  the  delight  of  their  lives,  and 
do  not  raise  tl^  pretensions  i^ye 
that  delist.  Surrounded  W  a  Inza- 
rioua  v^etation,  dierished  by  the 
beanw  of  a  sun  to  whose  generous 
infloenee  they  themselves  are  also 
sabjeet,  they  scatter  around  the  fruits 
of  toeir  inspiration  with  no  more  of 
pride  and  no  less  of  nature  than  that 
with  which  the  orange-tree  diflhises 
through  the  air  the  sweet  perfume  of 
its  flowers. 

The  modem  troubadours  have  at- 
tempted  eveiy  style.  They  have 
written  soitiment  and  panegyric  as 
well  as  satire.  In  the  latter  many 
have  excelled.  Delpmss,  fbr  exam- 
ple, in  his  History  of  Figeac^  relates 
that  there  still  lived  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century^  in 
that  town  a  poet  named  Yemiac, 
who  had  dissipated,  in  consequence 
of  his  propensity  to  satire,  his  whole 
fortune  in  fines  which  the  courts  of 
law  laid  heavily  upon  him  in  fwo* 
portion  as  they  acknowledged  his 
abilities. 

The  masterpieoe  of  this  same 
Yemiac,  is  a  satire  against  a  certain 
shoemaker,  by  name  Btures,  who 
had  taken  it  mto  his  head  to  pur- 
chase some  magisterial  lenity.  This 
admirable  piece  opens  with  the  ibl« 
lowing  venes  :-— 


"  Aqaoi  dsime  dsciiat  a  k  nagistntaro 
Butes  estalisro  sa  psgooso  comro." 

"  Wiiat  1  ia  the  judge's  wrfial  ofmir  sfasll 

we 
Barres  bis  was  and  leatber  sportrng  see  1" 

In  the  sequel  to  the  same  per- 
formance we  find  the  following  pretty 
invocation  to  the  Muses : — 

"  Sooretot  s*esbertat  qu'  aotrescot  St, 

Crespin, 
Gratis  a  toutoi  navu  tooa  fet  ua  escarpin 
Beajas  me  oljoard'  buy  d*an  fat  boofit 

di  glorio, 
Qae  d'aquel  saint  patroun  renego  la  me- 

morio." 

"O  gentle  sisterlings,  if  indeed  it  be 

true, 
St.  Crispin  gratis  once  new  slippers  made 

for  yon, 
Do  reogeance  now  for  me  on  a  coxcomb 

BtuflTd  with  pride, 
Wbo  dares  his  patron  saint  so  basely  ta 

deride." 

It  is  related  of  the  same  Yemiac, 
that  havinK  met  one  dav  with  the 
Sieur  VayJUc,  a  ]9oet  oi  the  same 
town,  but  of  abilities  far  inferior  to 
lus  own,  he  informed  him  that  he 
had  just  composed  his  epitaph. 

"My  epitaph r  cried  Vaylac^ 
'Hhat  is  ratner  premature.** 

"True,"  quoQi  the  other,  "but  I 
reflected  that  I  might  possibly  die 
before  you,  and  thus  be  prevented 
givinff  you  this  mark  of  my  esteem.** 

"  very  well,  let  us  turn  into  this 
cafe,  and  you  shall  read  me  your 
verses,**  said  the  bad  poet,  vain 
like  the  rest  of  them. 

They  accordinj'ly  entered  the  cafe, 
and,  having  sat  tnemselves  down  be- 
fore a  table,  the  one  prepared  to  write 
what  the  other  dictated. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  When  you  please.*' 

"  Write  then.'* 

"  The  poet  Vaylac  hera  doth  lie  !" 

"  The  poet  Vaylac ;  good,*'  said  he. 

"  Of  snnff  prodigioui  oemet'ry/' 

♦*AhI  Yemiac,  you  might  have 
let  those  things  pass^  but,  never 
mind;  go  on.** 

"  Great  amatsur  of  poeU-y/' 

"Of  poetry,— good,"  said  Vaylac. 

'*  Great  swallower  of  awin(»M*^ 

^  You  can't  mean  that,  Yemiac. 
Do  you  wish  to  pass  me  off  for  a 
dnmkardr 
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<<  Who  thinks  of  theie  matters?** 
answered  Vemiao.  **  Besides,  little 
faults  set  off  great  qualities.  There- 
fore, proceed. 

"His  work!  hare  spread   abroad    bis 


name. 

*♦  Capital !  what  then  T  cried  Vay- 
lac 
'*  A  pitj  'tis  they're  dull  and  lame  !" 

Instead  of  writing  this  last  verse, 
Yavlac  aimed  a  hlow  with  his  stick 
at  nis  panegyrist,  and  succeeded  in 
hreaking  every  thing  that  was  upon 
the  tahle,  just  as  it  would  have  hap- 
pened in  one  of  Paul  de  Kock's  no- 
vels. Vemiac  on  his  part  had  too 
oflen  in  his  lifetime  received  a  has- 
tinading  without  expecting  it,  not  to 
evade  on  this  occasion  what  he  con- 
fidently looked  forward  to.  Accord- 
ingly ne  hastened  to  put  a  goodly 
extent  of  ground  hetween  the  mysti- 
fier  and  the  m}rstified,  as  Victor  Ilugo 
would  have  said. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  those  true 
modem  troubadours,  the  Gascon 
poets,  whose  printed  works  furnish 
us  with  the  means  of  appreciating 
with  greater  accuracy  the  literature 
of  the  south  of  France. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  existed  few  modem 
Froven9al  poems  which  were  either 
kno?m  or  deserved  to  be  known.  At 
this  period  the  French  poets  had 
nlreaay  begun  to  communiciate  to 
their  language,  not  only  forms  more 
enersetic,  but  at  the  same  time  greater 
poliw,  and  to  prepare  it  for  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautifhl  lan- 
guages {^  Euro^.  This  very  cir- 
cumstance, in  cotgunction  with  many 
others,  would  have  contributed  to 
plunge  the  old  Provencal  into  obli- 
vion, had  it  not  unfortunately  been 
already  forgotten. 

Nevertheless,  whilst  the  French 
constellation  of  poets,  first  among 
whom  was  Bonsard,  shone  most 
brightly,  another  cluster  of  stars  be- 
gan to  glitter,  which,  taking  up  in  the 
name  m  the  Langue  d*Oc  the  glove 
of  defiance  thrown  down  by  the 
lAneue  d*Oy,  proved  to  the  literaxy 
worla  that  grace  and  beauty  are  to 
be  found  sometimes  elsewhere  than 
beneath  rich  drapery. 

Goudelin  was  the  first  who  under- 
took i^wind  up  the  chords  of  a  lyre 
^wn  old  in  silence  and  neglec^i 


His  project  was  a  bold  and  noble  one, 
but  also  very  difiicult  to  accomplish. 
It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  task  to  dis- 
cover the  melody  and  measure  of  the 
old  Proven^  language  in  the  dis- 
order into  which  it  had  fallen  through 
age  and  the  nefflect  with  which  it 
had  been  treated.  The  people,  im- 
passioned, whimsical,  and  frankly 
gay,  had  introduced  into  it  a  numbo* 
of  expressions,  of  idioms,  of  collo- 
quialisms, which  had,  along  with 
nches,  brought  confusion.  It  was 
necessary  to  select  from  amidst  this 
unmolten  ore,  to  arrange,  to  ^lish, 
sometimes  even  to  create.  Gemus,  in 
fact,  was  required,  and  Goudelin 
seems  to  have  been  born  to  accom- 
plish the  undertaking. 

Groudelin,  or  Goudeli,  bom  at 
Toulouse  in  1579,  was  the  son  (bio- 
graphically  speaking)  of  an  avocat 
He  commenced,  like  a  dutiful  child, 
by  entering  upon  the  study  of  the 
law  in  obedience  to  his  father's 
wishes.  But  vexy  soon,  like  a  true 
poet,  he  slipped  off  and  kicked  to — 
no  matter  where — his  long  black 
|;own,  dismissing  at  the  same  time  the 
mspirations  of  a  very  doubtful  cha- 
racter which  it  gave  rise  to.  Indeed 
it  would  have  been  in  his  way,  for 
how,  with  such  an  incumbrance, 
could  he  have  gracefully  handled  the 
lyre  of  Apollo  (to  speak  now  in  the 
good  old  style)  ?  If  any  be  disposed 
to  cavil  at  what  he  did  let  them  re- 
member Petrarch  and  Tasso.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  poet's  fortunes  would  have  fared 
better  had  he  followed  his  father's 
advice.  He  would  not  then  have 
spent  his  little  patrimony,  as  the  song 
says,— 

*'  A  boire  sans  compter 
A  chanter." 

But,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have 
enjoyed,  in  the  midst  of  the  chicanery 
of  the  law,  that  sweet  gaiety  of  heart, 
that  satisfaction  of  tne  soul,  that 
simplicity  of  manners  which  accom- 
panied hun  as  he  bore  his  light  yoke, 
which  the  weight  of  gold  rendered 
not  burdensome,  ^enuv  across  the 
plain  of  life,  and  leisurely  drew  near 
nis  tomb. 

Goudelin  lived  poor  and  contented 
in  the  midst  of  nch  friends,  whose 
rank  and  opulence  never  excited  in 
him  either  env^  or  disdain.  These 
few  words  explain  his  diaracter  and 
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eoDitiittte  hii  pan^^e.  His  verses 
caused  him  to  be  courted  by  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and,  even  if  his 
abilities  had  not  introduced  him  to 
all  respectable  cirdes,  his  ^personal 
qualities,  bis  jovial  temper,  his  frank- 
ness, his  naivetii  would  have  inlbl* 
Hbl^r  recommended  him. 

Like  the  troubadours,  he  went  to 
the  houses  of  the  ^at,  and  repeated 
his  verses,  sometimes  to  the  Baron 
de  Cannaign,  who  afterwards  ex- 
{Gained  them  to  Bassompiere  when 
they  were  both  confined  in  the 
Bastille,  and  extorted  his  admiration ; 
sometimes  to  the  Due  de  Montmo- 
renei,  who  held  at  that  time  a  court 
at  Timlouse,  whither  flocked  what- 
ever was  brilliant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  for  this  nobleman's 
fetes  that  Goudelin  composed  and 
pronounced  under  cover  of  the  mask 
the  proloffues  which  were  so  much 
applaudea  by  those  who  heard  them 
delivered. 

He  was  the  delight,  not  only  of  this 
society,  but  of  many  others.  There 
was  grace  in  whatever  he  did,  and 
even,  observed  one  of  his  friends,  in 
what  he  did  not,  for  he  had  only  to 
enter  a  circle  to  awaken  ^  the  nimble 
spirit  of  mirth.'*  His  conversation 
sparkled  with  bon'mots^  repartees, 
and  witty  sayings,  some  of  wnich  we 
would  select,  did  not  such  thi^  lose 
so  much  in  the  repetition.  But  he 
was  neither  a  buffoon  nor  a  courtier, 
as  is  pro ved  by  the  fact  that  he  never, 
like  lAfontaine,  lived  upon  his  fHends. 
He  was  constrained,  however,  to  ac- 
cept the  moderate  pension  of  300 
fnincs  a-year  which  the  Hotel  de 
Vllle  granted  him  in  one  of  its  public 
delibeiations. 

With  this  humble  income  Gou- 
delin led  with  firiendship  and  the 
Muses  a  pure  and  simple  life;  for, 
although  all  his  verses  are  addressed 
to  Liris,  this  shepherdess  existed  only 
in  his  imagination,  as  Julie  in  that 
of  Rousseau,  who,  by  the  by,  cannot 
be  compared  with  our  poet  on  the 
score  of^morality. 

Goudelin  composed  when  old  many 
pious  verses  which  exhibit  the  calm 
contentment  of  a  happy  old  age.  He 
died  at  Toulouse  m  his  seventieth 
year,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

His  gentle  and  religious  philosophy 

had  prepared  him  for  his  death,  the 

date  of  which  he  seems  to  have  pretty 

accurately  foreseen ;  for  a  bhort  time 
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previouslv,  walking  in  the  cloiBters 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine^  he 
smote  with  his  cane  on  a  tombstone, 
which  some  one  observing, "  I  knock," 
he  said,  **  that  it  may  be  opened  unto 
me;**  and,  indeed,  that  very  tomb 
not  long  afterwards  received  his  re- 
mains. 

Goudelin's  bust  was  placed  in  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  beside  that  of  the 
poet  Maynaid,  his  fellow-countryman 
and  contemporarv,  who  did  not  pos- 
sess either  his  modesty  or  his  humility. 
"  He  spent  his  whole  life,**  sa^^s  one 
of  his  Dioffraphers,  **  in  b^ging  a 
little  gold,  which  he  never  ob- 
tained.^ 

Scarcely  had  the  first  attempts  of 
Goudelin  been  made  public  when, 
from  every  comer  of  France,  came 
siinultaneously  a  perfect  shower  of 
addresses  expressive  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration,  in  verse,  in 
prose,  in  Latin,  and  even  in  Greek. 
A  gr^at  number  of  these  pieces  pre- 
cede and  follow  his  poems  m  the  later 
editions,  which  may  accordingly  be 
compared  to  a  dish  adorned  with  its 
gamishings. 

The  Bamelet  Mondi  (or  Noseeay  of 
Toulouse)  was  the  title  of  this  cnarm- 
ing  collection  of  poems,  which  in  truth 
forms  a  group  composed  of  specimens 
of  almost  every  kind,  a  delicious  nose- 
gay, in  fact,  not  to  push  the  metaphor 
too  far.  The  first  flower  of  this 
wreath,  and  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful, is  an  ode  to  the  memory  of  Henri 
Quatre,  whose  tragical  death  was  at 
that  time  so  much  deplored  in  France. 
This  ode  excited  universal  admira- 
tion. It  was  translated  into  almost 
every  language  in  Europe;  among 
others  into  Spanish  by  several  per- 
sons, and  into  Latin  by  P^re  Vau- 
ni^re,  who  did  not  approach,  in  spite 
of  his  great  abOity,  tne  excellence  of 
him  whom  he  imitated. 

In  this  admirable  piece  we  discover 
appeals  to  almost  all  our  fedings,  and 
specimens  of  every  variety  of  move* 
ment  in  the  style.  It  exhibits  all  the 
flexibility  of  the  author*s  imap^ination, 
as  well  as  of  the  language  m  which 
he  wrote. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  or 
melodious  than  the  first  two  stanzas 
of  this  ode,  of  which  we  shall  give 
the  original;  for  the  reader  will, 
doubtless,  not  be  unwilling  to  pass 
judgment  himself  on  the  harmony  of 
its  construction :— 
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••  laatit  pattoaittleti  qti6  d«i< 

bretoi  , 

Sentti  »p»«ma  le  oalixnM  ael  jour, 
Tant  que  les  auieleU  per  wloda  I  «mour 
Ufloo  le  gwgoUlot  de  mUa  cwBonettoB ; 

PetiU  rial  doanVargenbMladorner  gonr- 

PradetB  ou  le  plexe  nons  embesco  lea  eli 
Qimnd  la  joneno  aason  bona  cargo  de 

raniets 
AajeU  cousai  ae  plaim  iino  nympho 

Mondino." 


•'  Oh  1  genUe  ahephards,  who  witbin  tbe 

Torry    till    day'a   fuU   ferroora  ebb 

away,  ,  ^ 

Whilst  the  axnall  birda  to  love  in  erery 

SweUthefriweel,  feathered  ihwata  with 
many  a  lay. 

Oh  I  rivwleti,  whow  wlver  murmuring 

lo  crooked  paths ;  and  oh !  ye  6cld8 
BO  fair,  , 

When  in  your  laps  young  Spring  her 
flowers throwa,       .     .-    ,       . 

The  wailinga  of  a  nymph  of  Toulouse 
hear." 

No  poet  can  be  more  felicitous  in 
his  comparisons  than  Gondelm.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a  greater 
number  of  tbem  cannot  be  preserved 
Tvith  all  their  beauties  in  a  transla- 
tion; for  the  Gascon  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  French  for  example 
that  all  the  peculiarities,  all  the 
idioms  of  the  latter,  even  every  ex- 
pression which  bears,  so  to  speak,  ite 
private  seal,  can  be  exnreesed  ad- 
uiirably  in  the  former,  whilst  it  pos- 
sesses a  number  of  words,  turns,  and 
figures,  which  the  scrupulous  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  French  cannot  ad- 
mft  of.  The  followine  may  be  ex- 
pressed prettily  in  any  language  :— 

<*  Aa  when  at  diatant  sound  of  horn  the 
doe 
la  atartled  in  the  covert  of  the  wood, 
go  at  our  Henry'a  name  tbe  trambling 

Fliea  faint  with  fear  unwed  wm  bar* 
dihood." 

The  next  stanza  we  shall  select 
shews  that  the  poet  can  be  energetic 
as  well  as  graceful : — 

uxiV.Oh'.   cruel  tiger,  worse  than  savage 

grown    bear,  ^    .      .    *i. 

•^  demon  surely  urged  thee  to  tne 
ime. 


WheiLthy  Isoailot  bend  the  etesl  eonUI 
dare 
To  raise  againat  the  king  who  gilded 
all  our  time.'* 

We  must  here  remark  that  tlua 
figure,  "worse  than  savage  bear,** 
has  greater  force  in  the  country  where 
Goudelin  wrote  than  it  can  possibly 
have  elsewhere ;  because  in  the  Py- 
renees, the  inhabitants,  bein^  con- 
tinually in  conflict  with  Bruin,  are 
more  capable  of  appredatinff  bis 
ferocity  &an  that,  for  example,  of 
the  tiger,  of  which  th^y  Joiow  no* 

Not  to  quote  the  whole  ode,  though 
it  be  difficult  to  make  a  choice  among 
80  many  beauties,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  citing  the  M  stanza; 

«« Le  moundi  ea  «no  mar,  oun  coumo 

jouudebeloa 
L'homma  aent  quado  joura  qualque  bent 

d*afflicion ; 
Mea  nostre  rey  coumoulde  tout  per- 

feecion  „ 

Hurons  hofte  del  oel  trepexolaaeateloa. 


M.  Lamotte,  author  of  the  article 
"  Goudelin,"  in  the  BfogTapW*  CW- 
verseWf,  transktes  these  verses  by  the 
following  words ; — 

*'  Heureux  habitant  du  cicl,  Henri,  ce 
modele  des  rois  lea  plus  parfaita,  plane 
*au-des8U8  dee  aatres,  tandisque  noua 
TOgnoua  encore  aur  le  ▼aisaeau  a®  lay? 
toujours  battu  par  qnelque  rent  d'affllc* 
tion." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
paraphrase  is  not  very  happy.  An 
extremely  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  language  will  be  «ufikient  to 
convince  the  reader  that  it  bv  no 
means  preserves  the  ruOveU  and  the 
nature  of  that  melancholy  phfloso- 
phy  of  which  the  original  bears  the 

After  this  fine  poem  th«re  fblkmv 
a  long  garhuid  of  paatoials,  songs, 
and  sonnets,  all  breathing  a  gentle 
sentlmentalHy,  a  firank  gaiety,  and  a 
eahn  philoflophv.     l%ey  constitate, 
as  it  were,  a  journal  of  the  poet's 
■oul.    Beneath  his  pen  the  language 
has  not  rel^sed  to  express  any  <«ie  of 
the  emotions  of  the  heart;  and  in  his 
love -songs   (we  feel  pleasure   in 
writing  these  words  to  the  honour  of 
the  language  and  the  poet)  th«»  are 
to  be  round  no  gross  or  immoral 
thoughts.    Such  tboughts  never  ex* 
isted  in  the  mind  of  ijroudelin,  and 
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tbe  iMgQige  ia  which  be  wrote  ii 
the  poorart^  or  rather,  we  ihould  fay, 
the  riehest  in  Jack  of  words  to  ez« 
mm  than,  of  all  ^oae  of  Europe* 
There  10  not,  aeeordingly,  in  all  Gou* 
delin*8  poems,  a  single  oassa^  offen« 
BiYe  to  modesfy ;  and,  ii  we  remembar 
how  great  was  the  ohacenity  of  the 
French  poets  of  that  period,  we  shall 
kDow  how  to  appredate  tho  parity 
of  our  troabadoors  language. 

We  shall  abstain,  however,  from 
giving  many  more  specimens,  feeling 
anembarrasBmentintheefaoicesinular 
to  that  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  with 
regard  to  Lafontaine*8  Fabki^  which 
she  expresses  in  so  a^preeable  a  man- 
ner by  the  comparison  with  the 
basket  of  cherries.  Goudelin  is  full 
of  allegories  and  figures.  In  on^ 
uhMe  he  says,  speaking  of  a  abep* 
berdesB,-** 


"  It  w»  itt  Iwr  aagttlio  hM 
That  besatj  built  its  dw«lHng-pIaee ; 
Lore  esms  to  lodge  ia  it  sIbo, 
Besriog  bis  Uwh  sad  •!(•  hU  bow/' 

There  are  to  be  found  In  tbe  Rame^ 
let  Mondimany  songs  on  the  naddty 
of  our  Saviour  called  Noels  (Christ<F 
nuu  Carols).  This  is  the  species  of 
poetjy  in  which  the  Christian  people 
of  the  eoutb,  of  which  we  write,  is 
the  richest.  Their  characteristics  are 
generally  great  nmioet6  and  simplicity, 
and  they  are,  consequently,  calculatai 
to  ezdte  the  sentunent  of  religious 
bve  in  the  mind.  To  celebrate  the 
inian<7  of  a  divinity  the  sublimest 
aeoenta,  the  most  elevated  thoughts, 
did  not  suffice;  it  was  necessary  also 
to  borrow  at  times  the  lauguage  of 
thepeople. 

Bow  well  did  not  Goudelin  feel 
thii  tmth  when  he  expressed  himself 
thus  in  one  pf  his  Koels  :^^ 

**  Lot  as  try  who  boot  eui  tiog 
Tho  powor  of  tbe  Lord  our  King ; 

for  on  this  dsf » ss  imdefilod 
Ai  when  first  la  the  oradlelsid, 

A  viigin  hath  broaght  forth  a  child 
Whboot  a  pang*  His  brows  arrayed 

In  gloTf «    aaw  a  man  j#  Ho, 

4nd  jret  was  God  atitn^ally ! 
Come,  oome !  ehoose  a  good  songt  v^j  lad, 

la  pntae  of  Him  wl^  life  diHo  giye. 
Haapalfdal  pbeo)r  ap,  be  glpd. 

Oar  Lord  tf>^J  bath  'gaa  pa  Uvb/* 

We  shell  eondude  our  ^piotatums 
firom  Goudelin  with  the  following 
emta]^  which  (in  the  origiBal)  is  one 
en  the  finest  we  knew  ;-v 


"  Thera  lies,  tiu  I  io  pHsoa  bare 
Tho  body  of  an  almoner. 
Who  to  bis  ftmily,  God  wot. 
Three  copper  sous  bequeathed  not ; 
.  For  (he  oharity  which  glow'd 
Within  bis  heart  ao  burn'd, 
That,  meltftng  all  he  ever  eam'd. 
To  poor  men's  hands  it  Sow'd." 

Such  was  Goudelin,  such  were  the 
compositions  of  the  first  of  the  modem 
troubadours.  But  he,  at  least,  did 
not  sing  in  the  desert :  other  voices 
re-echoed  his.  A  crowd  of  Tou- 
tousan  poets,  indeed,  responded  to 
his  call,  and  his  native  town  became 
once  more  the  seat  of  Provencal 
poetry.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  number  of 
these  poets  bequeathed  no  name  with 
their  verses,  of  which  the  mi^or  part 
were  addressed  to  Goudelin.  Boudet 
published  an  ode  in  his  honour,  and 
one  Torois  wrote  a  poem  called  The 
Shodsi  qf  Chudelint  which  inspires 
OS  with  regret  for  his  modes^  and 
admiration  for  his  talent.  Others 
addressed  sonnets,  quatrains,  songs. 
His  epitaph  has  even  been  written  in 
Macaronic  verses.  It  is  curious  j 
we,  therefore,  subjoin  it  i-^ 

**  Hie  est  eoochatus  naster  Godeliaas 

amieoa 
A  la  morta  sola  dicite  mala,  precor } 
T&m  droHaatem  bominamonr  quare  bilena 

tuaati, 
Qniqne  Toloiani  gloria  totns  erat." 

There  occurs,  amongst  the  works 
of  these  unknown  authors,  an  ode 
in  fevour  of  wine  and  against  water, 
which  may  possibly  have  suggested 
some  portion  of  the  well-known  song 
of  the  cabinet-maker  of  Nevers,  be^ 
ginning,— 

*'  Aussitdt  que  la  lumiere,"  &c. 

Among  the  ideas  which  we  meet 
with  both  in  this  and  the  Toulousan 
ode  is  the  figure  of  the  ruby  nose, 
one  of  the  happiest  m  Maltre  Adam*8 
performance. 

But  the  poet  who  had  most  pre- 
tensions to  become  the  rival  of  Gou- 
delin was  GaiUier,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quote  some  stanzas  of  one 
pf  bis  hest  piecesi  named  Le  Bdoge : 

"  Oh !  beanteoos  watch,  that  wakest  ever, 
Make  slnmbar  from  ny  lore  to  flee. 

And  cease  thy  nomr  ticking  never. 
That  she  may  wsko  somotimfis  for  me, 
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Tell  me  if  e'er  thou  cens't  I  pny, 
By  all  thy  Bounding  let  her  know. 

One  eleepleu  hour  which,  perhaps,  ahe 
may 
On  him  who  lores  her  well  bestow. 

Oh!  to  the  lovely  Mary  tell 
I  w^e  by  night  as  well  as  day ; 

And  thou  through  industry  dost  well, 
What  I  through  love  do  now  alway." 

We  pause  here  that  we  may  not 
be  induced  to  giye  the  whole  ode ; 
but  this  spedmen  will,  nevertheless, 
convey  some  idea  of  Gantief  s  merits. 

We  have  now  pretty  nearly  be- 
stowed notice  on  ail  the  stars  of  the 
Toulonsan  constellation.  The  other 
parts  of  old  Provence  were  not  deaf 
to  the  appeal  of  Gk>udelin.  About 
the  same  period,  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Montpellier 
could  also  boast  of  its  troubadours. 

Le  Sage,  though  unlike  him  of 
Toulouse,  was  not  much  his  inferior 
in  ability.  But  his  genius  was  more 
irregular,  his  temner  more  caustic, 
his  nabits  more  disagreeable.  His 
verses  are  rather  epigrammatic  than 
gay.  Nevertheless,  they  contain 
some  profound  thoughts,  and  are 
always  harmonious.  His  collection 
bears  the  humorous  title  of  Les 
Folies  de  Le  Sage.  It  opens  with  a 
dialo^e  between  a  madman  and  a 
sage,  m  which  beauties  of  the  highest 
oraer  are  fantastically  mingled  wiUi 
extrava^[ant  thoughts,  ridiculous  epi- 
thets, mterminable  enumerations, 
something  in  the  stvle  of  Sterne,  or 
rather  of  Rabelais,  who  seems  to  have 
been  his  model.  In  another  piece, 
also.  The  Embarkation,  Conquests,  amd 
Happy  Return  of  Caramanhum,  there 
is  much  of  the  satirical  and  whimsical 
spirit  of  the  author  of  Oargantua,  Le 
Sage  begins  this  poem  with  a  parody 
of  Uie  ode  of  Horace  :— 

"  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
PtthMuda  tellus." 

*'  Tempui  flendi,  tempus  ridendi, 
Teonput  saltandi,  tempui  aiatendi. 
Terns  de  rire,  terns  de  ploura. 
Terns  de  dansa,  terns  d'arboula/'  &c. 

It  18  useless  to  continue  this  quota- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  sav  that,  with 
the  intention  of  imitating  Rabelais, 
IjC  Sage  did  not  approach  his  original 
injgemuR. 

The  remainder  of  this  collection  is 
composed  of  dialogues,  burlesque 
scenes,  &c.,  in  which  seotimentiturely 


ocean,  but  wit  always.  LeSagehas, 
nevertheleoi,  composed  some  serious 
pieces,  el^es,  and  sonnets,  addressed 
to  tiie  king,  and  a  very  fine  ode  on 
the  death  of  M.  de  St.  Esperronnat, 
beginning  thus : — 

"  Time— yes,  old  Time  still  throsU  us 
down 

From  day  to  day  within  the  tomb. 
And  death,  by  ua  forgotten,  treads 

Behind,  aiKl  tracks  us  to  oar  doom." 

Next  to  Le  Sage  of  Montpellier, 
we  shall  speak  of  Michel  de  Nismes, 
whose  character  and  poetry  have 
more  resemblance  to  those  of  6ou- 
ddin.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  public,  that  he  was 
bom  amongst  humble  people,  and 
that  we  must  not  be  astonished  if, 
sometimes,  his  expressions  betray  hia 
oriein,  for  whidi,  by  the  by,  he  did 
w^  to  prepare  his  readers. 

MicheFs  masterpiece  is  L^JEmbar- 
ras  de  la  Foire  de  Beauoaire^  a  sa- 
tirical poem,  in  which  wit  and  sar- 
casm are  scattered  in  oonftision 
through  verses  exceedingly  polished 
and  befttttif\il.  It  may  be  compared, 
and  not  much  to  its  disadvantage, 
with  Gresset*8  immortal  Vert'vert. 
It  possesses,  also,  something  of  the 
elegance  of  Pope*s  delightful  poem, 
The  Raps  of  the  Loch, 

Jean  Midiel  was  endowed  with  all 
6oudelin*s  nobleness  of  character  and 
bonhommie.  like  him,  he  was  courted 
by  the  nobility,  and  like  him,  too, 
he  refused  to  accept  any  thing  firom 
them;  and,  wheb  old,  a  rich  person 
asking  him  to  write  his  life,  Michel 
repliol  in  a  copy  of  verses,  wherein, 
whilst  refusing  to  do  what  was  re- 
quired, he  describes  his  mind,  his 
habits,  and  hb  mode  of  life. 

These  verses  remind  us,  except  in 
their  freedom  from  immorality,  of 
Bdranger*s  fine  song,  Roger  Bontempe. 
They  terminate  in  this  manner  :— 

"  Without  a  murmur  I  resign 

My  fortune  to  God's  hands, 
For  what  my  wants  are.  He  than  I 

Far  better  understands ; 
And  since  be  hath  preaenred  me  aafe. 

Throughout  my  long  oareer. 
My  apring  and  eke  my  aummer-time, 

To  the  autumn  of  my  year. 
And  aince  he  hatb  of  me  ta*en  heed. 

And  of  ray  children  dear, 
'When  the  winter  aeaaon  cometh  on, 

He'll  not  Withdraw  hia  aire, 
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Oil !  no,  He'll  atill  my  safeguard  be, 

I  truly  hope  and  trost ; 
I3ut  when,  at  length,  mv  worn-out  frame 

Must  crumble  into  dust, 
And  my  soul  flies  away.  He  will 

His  goodness  onoe  more  prove. 
And  place  it  in  His  paradise. 

The  abode  of  joy  and  love. 
Now  this  is  why,  in  my  old  age. 

No  sorrow  olouds  my  brow, 
^io  grief  oomes  near  me,  and  no  cares 

Disturb  me  here  below* 
Serenity  broods  o'er  mj  mind. 

For  I  daily  pray  to  Heaven, 
That,  when  the  hour  of  death  arrives. 

My  sins  may  be  forgiven. 
No  anxious  fears  disturb  my  breast, 

My  days  serenely  roll ; 
I  tarry  till  it  pleaseth  God 

To  heaven  to  take  my  seal." 

The  simplicity  and  gentle  resigna- 
tion of  this  piece  shew  how  mndbi  is 
to  be  envied  a  serene  old  age. 

Michel  has  also  published  an  Em'- 
litem  of  Human  Life^  wluch  unites 
profoundness  of  thought  with  ele- 
gance of  diction.  We  r^ret  that 
our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  quote 
this  little  masterpiece. 

Provencal  literature  has  also  been 
endowed  by  other  poets,  as  Brucis, 
author  of  the  eomidie  de  Sept  Per- 
wnaget^  and  the  comedy,  De  finterey 
ott  &  la  Besemblanxo  ;  Bonet,  men- 
tioned in  a  cony  of  verses  addressed 
to  Michel  de  Nismes;  and  a  writer 
who  callfl  himself  fistabr^  shepherd 
of  the  Tegolas.  This  last,  whose  real 
name  was  never  known,  produced, 
among  other  pieces,  Ze  Printemps 
Rouirgat^  a  pastoral,  which  is,  at 
least,  equal  to  St.  Lambert*s  Saiiom, 
It  is  characterised,  like  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  south  of  France,  by 
simplicity,  gracefulness  of  esmression, 
and  delicacy  of  thought.  The  fol- 
lowing specimen  will  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  remainder.  The  poet  is 
of  the  seasons: — 


"  Each  in  htr  torn  with  her  directing 

hand 
Seises  the  rudder  of  the  year.     Thus 

labour 
Never  to  thtm  brings  weariness.^  When 

one 
The  skein  doth  lay  asidOfthe  other  takes  it/* 

To  understand  this  last  idea,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that,  in  Eouer^, 
the  women  are  accustomed  to  wind 
the  skeins  of  hemp  hy  the  help  of 
the  two  arms  of  another  person,  who 
holds  the  skem  aa  widely  stretched 


as  possible,  and  communicates  to  it  a 
continual  see-sawing  motion,  so  that, 
when  one  labourer  is  tired,  the  skein 
is  passed  to  another.  This  it  was 
that  suggested  the  poet*s  thought, 
which  now  appears  as  just  as  it  is 
ingenious. 

The  same  poet  has  also  left  some 
very  fine  verses  on  the  recovery  from 
illness  of  Louis  XV.,  the  king  of  the 
Fare  aux  Cerft,  at  that  time  known 
among  his  subjects  by  the  title  of 
Bien-aime  t 

In  1754  was  acted  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  under  the  title  of  Daphrwt  et 
Alcimadvre^  an  opera  written  in  the 
Languedocian  language,  arranged  by 
Mondonville.  We  shall  give  an 
arriette  from  this  piece,  which  was 
highly  spoken  of  by  Grimm :  -— > 

^^  Polido  pastourelo, 

Perletto  d'as  amours, 
De  la  roso  noubelo 

£ffa9ats  las  coulours ; 
Perque  syes  bous  tant  belo 

Qu'ien  sui  tart  amourous ! 
Poulido  pastourelo 

PerleUo  d'  as  amours, 
Benque  me  sias  cruelo. 

Yen  n'  aimeray  que  bous.'' 

The  whole  piece  is  full  of  pretty 
expressions.     Daphnis,  speaking  of 
Auimadttre,  says,— 
"  L'  ou  ciel  n'a  qu'un  soulet ;   ma  pas- 
toure  n'  a  dous." 

We  cannot  pause  to  mention  many 
poets  who  would  well  deserve  it,  but 
must  hurrv  on  towards  a  close.  We 
must  not)  however,  omit  all  allusion 
to  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
best  fables  of  Lafontaine,  published 
under  the  title  of  Fablos  Caundos  de 
Lafontaine^  at  Bayonne,  in  1760  or 
1765,  and  printed  by  Paul  Fauvet- 
Duhart  It  Is  a  specimen  of  beauti- 
ful typography.  The  firontispiece 
represents  Truth  half  dressed,  thrust- 
ing back  Envy,  and  uncovering  the 
portrait  of  the  great  fabulist.  Some 
of  the  translations,  especially  those 
of  "  The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  the 
Ass,"  and  ''  The  Old  Woman  and 
her  Two  Servants,"  equal  the  ori- 
ginals in  grace  and  ease. 

In  the  banning  of  the  present 
century  were  admired,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  France  are  still  sung, 
the  beautiful  songs  of  Despourrenx, 
the  poet  of  Gers,  whose  feeling  heart 
seems  to  have  overflown  into  his 
oompositions,  but  whose  praises  we 
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shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  pranoonce 
when  he  shall  read  the  followinj^ 
imperfect  copy  of  the  spkited  on- 
ginal: — 

"  Beneath  •  beech  on  jondtr  meantiia^ 

A  shepherd,  fall  of  woe, 
Sat,  whilst  the  tears  as  from  a  foontain 

Forth  from  his  eyes  did  flow ; 
And  as  he  sat  he  sadlj  thought 
Of  changes  in  his  heart's  love  wrought. 

'  False  heart,  O  ficUeat  heart  of  all. 

Unloving  shepherdess, 
Change  once  again— to  changiog  fiill. 

And  other  loFers  bless ; 
But  never,  never  wilt  thou  find 
So  constant,  faithful,  true  a  mind. 

Thy  flock  now  with  my  fleecy  oaie. 

Disdains  to  mingle  more. 
And  thy  proud  sheep  draw  mine  not  near 

(Which  was 'not  so  before). 
But  in  a  fierce  and  angry  mood. 
To  prosecute  their  mistresa'  feud. 

But  although  humble  is  my  lot. 

And  poverty  is  mine. 
This  tatter'd  castor  will  I  not 

Exchange  for  one  as  fine 
As  silk  can  make  it,  or  as  gold,^- 
New  friends  yon  seek,  I  stick  to  old.'" 

In  these  days  who  has  not  heard 
of  the  poet  of  Agen,  Jasmin  the  bar- 
ber, wnose  reputation  is  becoming 
quite  European  ?  He,  likewise^ 
springs  from  the  people.  His  mind 
is  simple,  graceful,  and  enereetic. 
By  him  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
are  expressed  in  the  most  enchantii^ 
forms.  He  has  several  times  gained, 
at  the  Floral  Gardens  of  Tonloose, 
the  golden  lauzel  of  Clemence  Iniure. 


He  haa  received  &om  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  munificent  marks 
of  admiration.  Ue  might,  doubtless, 
rise  in  the  world,  but  he  will  not 
forsidce  the  climate  to  which  he  owes 
his  most  generous  inspirations,  nor 
that  circle  of  objects  whence  he  has 
derived  Ms  noblest  impressions. 

The  poet  of  Agen  is  a  strsnger  to 
that  gaiety  and  insoudanoe  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  most  of 
his  predecessors.  For  the  first  time 
Proven9aI  poetry  has  put  on  beneath 
his  pen  the  garments  of  a  mourner. 
There  is  something  melancholy  and 
lugubrious  in  its  tones,  which  remind 
us  of  the  last  ayllables  of  one  about  to 
expire.  Alas  I  it  is  weeping  its 
beauty  which  is  on  the  x>oint  of 
vanisning,  wad  its  melody  which  is 
dying  away,  as  Je]^ hthah  s  daughter 
wept  over  ner  viigmi^  in  the  moun« 
tains. 

No  power  can  henceforth  recall 
this  language  to  Ufe.  TheProven9al 
ii  hastdii^g  to  take  its  piace  amnut 
the  recollectioiiB  of  the  past,  and  will 
be  overwhelmed  like  so  many  great 
things  which  preceded  It,  and  are  no 
more.  All  is  over  with  it  It  hat  vidd* 
ed  to  the  terrible  influence  of  time, 
that  wears  away  or  withers  all  things, 
stones  as  well  as  flowers,  the  most 
sumptttoos  monuments  and  the  most 
beautiful  languages;  and  the  har- 
monious poe£ry  of  Jasmin,  perhaps 
the  last  of  the  trodbadonrs,  re-echoes 
sadly  through  the  world,  like  the 
last  notes  dT  a  lyxe  touched  by  a 
dyinghaiuL 
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The  time  we  think  bas  come  when 
all  who  love  their  country  and  its 
impaired  hut  still  noble  institutions 
are  bound  to  speak  out.  We  are 
tottering  on  the  yery  yerge  of  grave 
and  serious  changes.  The  whole  ma"* 
chine  of  the  state  is  out  of  order,  and 
the  power  or  the  will  to  g^de  it  in 
its  working  seems  to  be  wanting 
every  where.  No  man  can  tell  from 
one  day  to  another  what  is  going  to 
happen.  The  great  Conseryatiye  party 
are,  indeed,  ostensibly  in  the  ascend- 
ant^ that  is  to  s^,  they  have  forced 
their  rivals  out  of  office,  and  installed 
in  Downing  Street  the  chosen  leaders 
under  whom  during  ten  long  years 
of  opnosition  they  battled  stoutly. 
And  tney  shew  jrou,  moreover,  a  clear 
working  majority  of  something  like 
ninety  m  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  assure  voOy  we  believe  with  truth, 
that  on  all  vittd  questions  the^  are 
united  as  one  man.  Yet,  twice  m  the 
coarse  of  five  wed^  Conservative 
members  have  gone  against  their 
leader  in  such  strength  as  to  leave 
him  in  a  minority;  and  this,  too,  upon 
points  concerning  which  they  ought 
to  have  known^  if  they  did  not  know 
it,  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
yield.  These  are  strange  signs  of  the 
times,  indicating  the  presence  of  that 
feverish  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
public  mind,  which  always  has  pre'« 
ceded,  and  in  fVee  countries  always 
must  precede,  some  great  moral  earth* 
quake.  Neither  do  they  come  alone. 
The  House  of  Conmions  has  twice,  in 
the  course  of  these  same  five  weeks, 
grossly  stultified  itself.  Decisions 
come  to  not  without  hesitation,  and 
after  much  debate,  are,  on  the  first 
threat  of  resignation  thrown  out  by 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  reversea ; 
and  laws  pass,  in  consequence,  for 
which  the  very  men  whovote  for  them 
have  no  stronger  plea  to  urge  than 
that  it  was  better  for  the  couBtiy 
that  they  should  be  submitted  to 
than  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  should  re- 
tire from  office.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  possibjhr  go  <m.  Whatever 
the  House  of  dommons  may  be  will- 
ing to  bear,  the  people  who  send  the 
members  to  represent  them  there 
will  not  long  submit  to  be  thus  con- 
temptuously tceatedf  for  the  people 


feel  already,  that,  let  truth  and  just- 
ice be  on  whichever  side  of  the  argu- 
ment they  may,  their  representatives 
are  wrong,  at  all  events, — wrong  in 
having  opposed  the  minister,  assum-^ 
ing  that  his  views  of  the  disputed 
questions  are  correct ;  doubly  wrong, 
assuming  that  his  views  are  meorrect^ 
in  having  submitted  to  be  bullied  into 
the  adoption  of  them. 

There  needs  no  seer  to  discover, 
nor  any  prophet  to  foretell,  that  let 
but  one  or  two  more  such  scenes  oc- 
cur, and  the  fabric  whidi  it  has  taken 
so  much  delicacy  of  toudi  to  rear  and 
to  consolidate  must  fall  to  pieces. 
We  cannot,  if  we  were  inclined,  ajfibrd 
to  have  our  cabinet  beaten  from  time 
to  time  by  its  ordinary  supporters, 
even  if  they  cry  peccavimus  ailfcer- 
wards.  We  are  not  what  the  Whigs 
were,  the  mere  creaiures  of  circum- 
stances, having  no  dfcrject  bef<ve  us 
except  the  exclusion  of  our  rivals 
from  places  of  profit  and  dignity. 
We  profess  to  be  "Conservatives;" 
and  we  understand  the  expression  to 
mean,  that  we  are  buided  together 
for  the  well-undeiBtood  purpose  of 
preserving  and  of  eonsoudating  as 
much  as  we  shall  be  able  to  |H'eserve 
of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country.  Of  course  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  the  institutions 
of  the  country  are  now  what  they 
were  half  a  century  ago.  Not  Eng- 
land alone,  but  the  whole  civilised 
world,  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  And 
he  is  a  very  short-sighted  statesman 
who  does  not  see  this,  and  a  very 
bigoted  one  who  is  not  prepared  to 
meet  the  contin^ncy.  Something, 
however,  which  is  worth  preserving 
still  remains;  and  what  that  some- 
Ihing  is  it  shall  be  the  business  of  our 
present  paper  to  explain.  Let  us  then 
point  out  as  well  and  as  briefly  as 
we  can  what  we  conceive  to  be  both 
the  actual  state  of  the  oounti^  and 
the  fine  of  policy  which  is  dictated 
by  it ;  while  they  who  have  a  higher 
part  than  we  to  play  in  the  game  of 

Eolitical  arrangements  bethink  them 
ow  fan  our  views  are,  or  are  not, 
worthy  of  their  consideration. 

If  tnere  be  any  persons  extant  who 
still  dream  of  preserving  the  social 
system  as  it  was  acrangedand  settled 
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be,  it  keeps,  i^  not  a  less  vital,  cei*- 
taittly  a  much  less  cooffpieuous  hold 
upon  public  attention  than  many 
outers.  The  moment  a  minister 
dares  to  speak  of  legislating  on  finan- 
cial matters  for  the  benefit  of  the 
man^,  he  is  sure  to  have  the  more 
particular  interest  which  seems  to  be 
threatened  in  arms  agafaist  him ;  and, 
such  is  the  S3rmpath7  between  classes 
in  this  country,  that  the  chances  are 
even  whether  the  outraged  interest 
is  not  joined  by  so  many  of  the  other 
interests  as  to  compel  hun  to  tit  still. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
that  he  was  raised  to  his  present 
eminence  by  certain  great  interests. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
country  was  not  with  hun,  for  the 
reverse  is  the  fact ;  the  country,  hay- 
ing tried  the  Whigs  and  found  them 
wanting,  was  willing  to  pnt  itself  un- 
der the  management  of  any  body  who 
should  profess  himself  r^y  to  un- 
dertake the  charge,  and  was  not 
altogether  without  experience.  And 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  having  been  dis« 
tinctly  chosen  as  their  leader  by  the 
aoblemen  and  gentlemen  who.  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  withneld 
their  genera!  support  from  the  Whig 
cabinet,  came  before  the  country  at 
the  last  general  election  as  a  candi- 
date for  power,  and  triumphed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ostensible  grounds 
on  which  sentlemen  professed,  hi  the 
presence  of  their  constituents,  to  have 
given  him  their  support,  were  not 
always  happy.  In  the  agricultural 
districts  he  was  praised  and  toasted, 
as  the  firm  friend  of  protection  for  the 
farmer.  At  Liverpool  and  Biirtol, 
and  in  other  places  connected  with 
the  colonies,  men  spoke  of  him  as  a 
steady  upholder  orthe  colonial  in- 
terests. In  the  City,  the  monied  men 
gathered  round  him,  in  the  ^11  as- 
surance that  he  was  the  oidy  states^* 
man  living  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  n^steries  of  the  monetary- 
system.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  Bolton,  Birmingham,  and 
other  manufacturing  tamvsy  imited, 
on  the  contiury,  to  oppose  him.  They 
denounced  his  poHcy  as  one  of  re* 
strictions.  They  deprecated  the  ac« 
cession  to  office  of  one  whom  they 
declared  to  be  a  favourer  of  monopo* 
lies.  And,  finally,  the  Church  on 
the  one  hand,  and  die  DisKnten  and 
Boman  Catholics  on  the  other,  aided 
or  opposed  him,  on  ^  plea,— -tii& 


one  psrtyt  that  they  expected  from 
him  the  same  sort  of  countenance 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  the  Church 
used  to  receive  i^om  the  Government ; 
the  other,  that  he  was  pledged  to 
re-enact  the  penal  laws  m  Ireland, 
and  to  deal  with  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  with  persons  whom  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  extinguish.  Kow 
all  this  was  most  unfidr.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  has  never,  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
uttered  one  word,  since  the  passing  of 
the  Beform-bill,  which  comd  by  any 
possibility  be  construed  into  an  as- 
surance that,  in  the  event  of  his  re- 
turn to  office,  he  would  either  attempt 
to  make  the  country  retrace  its  steps, 
or  stand  stQl  in  the  position  in  which 
he  might  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  his  rivals.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is, 
indeed,  pledged,  as  are  all  statesmen 
who  understand  what  a  Conservative 
policy  really  is,  to  restrain  the  demo* 
cratic  influence  firom  trenching  fiirther 
than  it  has  already  done  upon  the 
privfleges  of  the  lords  and  the  pre* 
rogative  of  the  crown.  And  he  hr 
fmher  bound  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  connexion  that  subsists  between 
Church  and  State ;  though  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  to  whidi  our  fore^ 
fkthers  carried  it,  when  they  passed 
those  laws  which  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  re|ieal — whether  wisely  in 
regard  to  tune  and  manner  is  a  point 
on  which  we  are  not  now  required  to 
give  an  opinion.  But  beyond  this 
he  ia  conunitted  to  nothmg.  The 
whole  financial  system  of  the  nation 
n  to  him  an  open  question.  He  is  fVee 
to  propose  any  changes  in  regard  to 
duties  levied  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion  which  may  to  himself  appear 
expedient.  If  the  party  wMeh  placed 
him  where  he  is  refuse  to  go  alono^ 
with  him  in  these  measures,  he  wiu 
of  course  resign  his  office ;  but  he 
will  not  be  fairly  ehargeaUe  with 
having  deceived  any  one.  indeed, 
the  idea  of  bringing  this  ehai^ 
affBin8thimisprep(»terottS.  Whoever 
alter  the  famous  Tamworth  mani* 
fbsto  of  1835  looked  to  him  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  miniver  of  change 
must  have  been  insane.  He  who  had 
the  courage  to  begin  a  Conservative 
eontest  for  power  with  an  avowal  o^ 
his  determination  to  redistribute  the 
property  of  the  Chureh  was  not 
very  lik^y,  when  coufinued  in  his 
eeati  to  spare  dtiier  Bn^lsh  aqnires 
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or  West-In^  fr^ptk^ar^  ntnnM 
the  exigetieies  m  tke  state  demaod 
that  thdr  monopolies  shoold  he  m* 
terfefed  with.  Sir  Rohert  may  be 
light,  or  he  may  be  wrong,  both  in 
h&  tariff  of  two  years*  standing  and 
in  his  recent  modification  of  the  saffar« 
doties.  Bat  they  who  ehai^  mm 
with  haying  yiolated  any  j^edge^ 
given  or  in^lied,  by  either  arrange- 
ment, lay  that  to  ms  door  of  which 
he  is  oeftainly  not  g[ailty. 

If  the  Conservative  party  be  not 
labouring  under  the  same  sort  of  in- 
fatnati<m  which  in  1829  broke  the 
old  Tory  party  to  pieces,  they  cannot 
fall  to  perceive  that,  let  who  will  oe> 
cnpv  tlie  station  which  Sir  Robert 
Feel  now  fills,  great  changes  in  all 
the  minor  arrangem^its  of  the  state 
are  inevitable.  The  question  for 
them  to  deteradne,  therefore,  is,  hf 
whom  these  changes  shall  be  broaghi 
about?  Are  th^  willing  to  be  ki 
down  eos^  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  since 
they  pemst  in  r^arding  the  presenf^ 
line  of  policy  as  a  dedenswo,  or 
will  th^  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Sheili  and,  with  the  same  idle  crv 
in  their  months  which  nng  thiongn 
the  land  fifteen  years  ago,  huny 
forward  the  catastrophe  which  th^ 
]^retend  to  dread,  and  render  it  saen 
in  good  earnest.  For  nothing  can  be 
mMV  certain  than  tiiis,  that  a  cabinet 
wUeh  should  accept  office,  pledged 
to  keep  thingji  as  they  are,  would 
not  retain  their  places  a  week.  Be- 
sidei,  where  are  you  to  find  such  a 
cabinet,  and  whom  are  yon  to  j^ace 
at  the  head  of  it  ?  Would  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  undertake  to  form  it, 
or  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ?  or  do 
you  prefer  lookmg  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Colonel  l^bthoi^ 
conlmnes  to  mourn  over  the  innova- 
tions of  his  own  degenerate  times,  and 
to  dedaim,  as  oll^  as  a  oonvenknt 
opportunity  ofliers,  against  firee-tmde 
andiwlroads?  We particulariy m* 
dfy  the  gallant  member  for  lineotn, 
beoanse  we  really  do  not  know  ano- 
ther iHio  could  be  made  to  serve  onr 
mresent  ]purposee.  To  be  sure  Mr. 
Disni^  »  there,  ready  enough,  no 
donbt,  to  obey  the  qneen*s  comniand 
whenever  Ae  AM  send  for  him. 
But  then  Mr.  Disraeli  is  no  advocate 
oftheewterMsiogovemment.  From 
him  we  should  get  rural  sports  is 
abondaacei  may^pdeeset^m  every 


village«gree&,  with  phyers  <m  the 
pipe  Mid  tabor  pttd  out  of  the  pub- 
lic tales.  But  this  would  not  be  tb 
keep  thinffS  as  they  lU'C,  fot  he  is  no 
friend  either  to  corn-laws  or  to  a 
eiysteffl  of  protectk)n  tn  regard  io  the 
produce  c^f  the  colonies. 

The  late  proceedings  in  ihe  House 
of  Commons,  in  regard  to  the  rnodi^ 
fication  of  the  sugar -duties,  hav^ 
given  a  shock  to  thd  moral  sense  of 
the  country,  ftma  which  it  will  not 
soon  recover.  Coming,  too,  as  tiiis 
unfortunate  blunder  £ets  done,  upon 
the  back  of  a  similar  blunder  in  the 
management  of  the  Factmry-bill,  it 
seems  to  have  completely  amazed  the 
lookers-on.  For  our  own  parts  we 
do  not  know  what  to  make  cxf  it.  If 
there  had  been  any  proposal  to  give 
adnnssion  td  slave-grown  sugar  at 
all,  or  if  the  scale  of  the  relative 
duties  upon  tiie  produee  of  our  own 
eol<mies  and  that  of  fbreign  conn- 
tries,  where  slavery  has  no  existence, 
had  been  interfered  with,  then  we 
could  have  gone  along  with  Mr. 
Miles  and  his  adherents  in  opposkig* 
the  ministerial  scheme  at  all  hazards* 
But  seeing  that  the  former  case  was 
carefully  provided  against,  and  that 
in  the  latter,  though  there  was  a  ge- 
nial lowering  of  duties,  the  propor- 
tions between  the  one  class  and  the 
other  were  fully  preserved,  it  does 
appear  to  us  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible thiuff  in  the  world,  that  any 
considerame  section  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  should  have  deserted  their 
leader,  even  if  they  believed,  as  we 
do,  that  the  whole  sffidr  had  better, 
for  the  present,  have  beoi  left  alone. 
Aad  then  this  wretched  eating  of  the 
leek.  Surely,  surdy,  we  have  had 
the  last  of  that  I  G^entlemen  msy 
depend  upon  it  that  they  have  m- 
ready  given  a  serions  shake  to  their 
own  <»iaract^s  in  the  opinion  of 
their  constituents :  let  thcsn  pursue 
a  fike  course  once  or  twice  agam,  and 
they  may  take  their  leave  of  the 
house  as  soon  as  they  please;  fiH*, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  they 
will  certainly  not  be  sent  back -to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help 
tielieving  tluit  there  must  have  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  minister,  the  for- 
getfulness  of  a  truth — winch  he  is 
oonstantiy  im^ressin^  upon  the  notice 
of  others — ^that  the  tnncs  are  change^ 
and  that  we  mint  change  with  them. 
Wexe  tlie  ptrty  made  snrarc  that 
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tli]fl,al80,  wotddbe  acconntcd  a  qnes- 
tioa  of  life  or  death»  or  was  it  only 
afler  the  defeat  in  committee  that  the 
minister  informed  his  friends  of  his 
determination  to  resign  in  case  the^ 
persisted  in  their  opposition  to  his 
wishes?  Ohservc,  that  we  do  not 
commend  Sir  Bohert  Peel  for  having 
made  this  question — ^at  cither  stage 
of  its  progress — a  vital  one.  It  was 
not  of  imnortance  enough  so  to  he 
treated.  Indeed,  when  the  minister 
and  his  friends  met,  as  we  helieve 
that  they  did,  a  day  or  two  before 
going  into  committee,  the  question 
between  them  might  have  been  de- 
cided by  the  toss  of  a  penny,  if  they 
cotdd  find  no  more  rational  means  of 
determining  it.  What  did  it  signify 
whether  the  duty  should  be  fixed  at 
thirty  shilUncs  or  at  thirty-four? 
Only  think  of  the  prime  minister  of 
a  great  nation,  who  has  tmdertaken, 
as  he  declares,  to  preserve  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  Church,  staking  his 
tenure  of  office  on  the  flexibility  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  reference 
to  a  point  so  minute  as  this.  How- 
ever, out  of  evil  often  comes  good. 
Both  the  minister  and  the  party 
must  have  learned  their  lesson  now ; 
and  both  must  be  insane  if  they  fail 
to  gather  from  it  moderation,  as  well 
as  wisdom,  in  regard  to  their  future 
proceedings. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  the 
whole  civib'sed  world  is  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  that  in  this  country, 
not  less  than  elsewhere,  men  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  witness 
events  the  possible  occurrence  of 
which  would  have  been  scouted  as 
an  idle  dream  by  our  forefathers. 
It  is  our  firm  persuasion,  however, 
that  unless  there  be  sad  mismanage- 
ment among  those  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  these  changes  is  intrusted, 
they  will  all,  when  effected,  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  good, 
and  the  perpetuity,  as  far  as  the 
term  can  be  applied  to  human  affairs, 
of  the  g^t  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. We  fancy,  too,  that  in  the 
recent  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  not  to  permit  the  suppression 
of  the  see  of  JBangor,  symptoms  of 
one  of  the  most^  important  of  these 
changes  are  visible.  There  is  no 
objection  offered  to  the  erecting  of  a 
new  see  at  Manchester.  On  the 
contrary,  all  who  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  Welsh  a^  spokQ 


approvingly  of  the  latter  arran^- 
mcnt;  only  they  were  not  willing 
that  Wides  should  be  deprived  of 
the  sunerintendance  of  a  bishop  in 
order  tnat  Lancashire  might  obtain 
it.  Indeed  they  went  farther.  They 
recommended  that  the  orders  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioner  should  be 
carried  out,  as  £ftr  as  Lancashire  was 
affected  by  them;  and  that  a  new 
bishoprick  should  be  erected  at  all 
events.  What  inference  do  we  draw 
from  this?  A  very  important  as 
well  as  an  obvious  one:  that  the 
Church  of  England  requires,  and 
will  ere  long  obtain,  a  much  more 
extensive  system  of  episcopal  super- 
intendance  than  is  at  present  afforded 
to  her.  The  Bishop  of  Londcm  re- 
sisted the  proposal  of  Lord  Fowis, 
on  the  ground  that  Manchester  must 
have  a  bishop  at  all  events ;  and  that 
if  you  consecrate  him,  yet  retain  a 
prelate  in  Bangor,  there  will  be  no 
seat  for  the  former  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Was  this  argument  con- 
clusive ?  By  no  means.  His  lord- 
ship was  assured  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Church  to  have  fifty- 
four  bishops,  not  one  of  whom  should 
hold  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
than  twenty-seven,  each  claiming  and 
exerci8in£[  his  right  to  assist  with 
his  councils  the  upper  house  of  par- 
liament, and  to  become  a  consenting 
party  to  all  laws  ere  they  should 
pass.  And  this  proposition  was  vir* 
tually  affirmed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  the  retaining  of 
Bangor  as  a  separate  see,  without 
one  word  of  advice  having  been 
offered  as  to  the  reversal  of  a  de- 
cision long  a^  come  to,  that  there 
should  be  a  bishop  of  Manchester  as 
well  as  of  Ripon. 

Here  is  a  change  of  opinion  with 
a  vexigeancel  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  it  has  taken  its  be- 
ginning in  the  house  where  Uio 
bishops  sit,  that  it  has  been  advo- 
cated by  several  of  the  prelates 
themselves,  and  pronounced  to  be  a 
good  change,  in  spite  of  the  reast- 
ance  that  was  offered  to  it,  not  only 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Nobody  can 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  matter 
will  rest  here.  The  first  step  m 
taken,  and  we  are  just  as  sure  that  it 
will  be  followed  up  by  other  and 
wider  strides  in  the  sam^  directioa 
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as  we  are  e<mfide&t  that,  in  coane  of 
time,  the  whole  of  the  laws  hy  whidi 
our  commercial  dealings,  both  with 
fiireigneiB  and  with  our  own  colonies, 
axe  regulated,  will  be  repealed,  and 
others  substituted  for  them.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  fix  the  period  when 
eitfaer  bishops  shall  be  multiplied 
twofold  in  England,  or  the  colonies 
treated  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were 
so  many  Kents  or  Yorkshires.  We 
merely  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  it 
is  in  thS  direction  that  public  feel"* 
ing  has  set  in,  and  that  the  party 
which  is  wild  enough  to  oppose  itself 
to  public  feeling — to  a  feeling  in 
itself  so  just  and  reasonable  at  least 
as  this  will  not  only  destroy  itself,  but 
unll  certainly  endanger,  perhaps  de- 
stroy, the  constitution  which  its  mem- 
bers affect  to  defend,  while  all  the 
time  they  are  defending  their  own 
prejudices  rather  than  their  own  in- 
terests. 

And  now,  having  described  what 
we  belisTe  to  be  the  real  state  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  men*8 
minds,  and  the  objects  towards  which 
their  views  aie  directed,  it  remains 
for  us  to  say  something  in  reference 
to  ^e  line  of  policy  which  a  wise 
minister  will,  under  such  circum- 
stances, adopt,  and  a  patriotic  legis- 
lature sanction.  To  speak  of  change 
as  an  evil  in  itself  is  to  speak  non- 
sense. The  whole  course  of  nature 
19  a  course  of  change,  but  then  nature 
brings  her  changes  about  gradually ; 
so  that  they  work  out  her  great  pur- 
poses without  doing  violence  to  the 
beings  that  are  the  objects  of  them. 
A  wise  minister  will  become,  in  this 
respect,  nature's  pupil.  Never  stand- 
ing still,  he  will  yet  direct  his  on- 
w^  march  so  wanly,  that  the  peopile 
over  whose  interests  he  presides  will 
scarcely  be  aware  of  any  change  in 
the  institutions  under  which  they 
live,  till  they  feel  the  good  effects 
of  his  measures  in  the  increased 
comforts  or  conveniences  which 
arise  out  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  wise  and  patriotic  legisla- 
ture, a  wise  and  patriotic  party, 
will  be  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  leader  under  whom  it  has 
placed  itself  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
and  manly  confidence.  There  must 
be  henceforth  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  give-and-take  system  in  legis- 
lation than  there  ever  was  before  in 
this  country.     The  dose  boroughs 


are  gone,  and  with  them  all  power 
of  carrying  on  the  queen's  govern- 
ment as  it  used  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  Georges.  Neither  may  the  Con- 
servatives disgrace  themselves  by 
appearing  to  act  for  so  unworthy  a 
purpose  as  the  mere  exclusion  from 
office  of  a  set  of  statesmen  who 
happen  to  be  the  objects  of  their 
political  or  personal  jealousy.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  must  be  on  the  part 
of  the  minister  a  readiness  to  com- 
municate out  of  doors  with  his  par- 
liamentary supporters  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  a  dispositioli  among  tiiem 
to  receive  such  communications,  not 
as  if  it  were  their  business  to  detect 
in  each  proposed  plan  flaws  or  errors, 
but  the  reverse.  If  they  trust  the 
minister  at  all,  they  are  bouiMl  to 
trust  him  wholly.  If  they  do  not 
trust  him,  let  them  say  so,  and  the 
queen  will  find  other  ministers  to 
serve  her.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  us  not  have  a  repetition  of  these 
lovers'  quarrels,  which  do  not  toad 
in  public,  any  more  than  in  private 
life,  to  strengthen  the  esteem  either 
of  parties  or  of  individuals  for  one 
another. 

Are  we,  then,  contending  that 
the  Conservative  party  is  bound  to 
follow  without  remonstrance  where- 
ever  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  require  ? 
We  say  no  such  thing.  It  were  vain 
to  expect  in  any  party  such  an 
absolute  surrender  of  the  will  of 
many  to  the  will  of  one ;  and  if  the 
thing  were  attainable  it  is  not  to 
be  desired.  But  vrhyr  make  choice 
of  a  leader  at  all,  if,  in  every  petty 
question  that  arises,  each  man  is  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  or  in- 
dulge his  own  caprice?  Can  any 
community,  can  even  a  private  fa- 
mily, be  rightiy  mana^  on  such 
a  principle  as  this  P  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  first  requirements  of  the  social 
state  that  individual  humour  shall  be 
restrained  for  the  public  good  ?  We 
do  not,  therefore,  advise  or  expect 
that  the  Conservative  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  be- 
come, in  all  cases,  the  mere  affirmers 
of  the  minister's  will.  But  let  them 
choose  better  grounds  of  difference 
than  have  heretofore  occurred  to 
them.  The  time  is  coming  when 
questions  really  important  will  be 
mooted.  This  very  point  of  church 
discipline,  for  example,  is  from  day 
to  day  making  itself  x^iore  and  more 
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Tifilile,  Bor  wHI  it  sftrpriie  110  to 
fiad  ilwt  pxojeete  ue  cntertaitted  for 
the  ereeticm  of  a  Moreof  neir  1bi8h<»H 
ricB,  ioT  the  zedntribuium  of  the 
funds  of  the  present  tees,  so  m  to  pio* 
Tide  for  the  whole ;  sod  finally  either 
fiir  the  entire  remoTml  of  the  bishopi 
from  the  House,  of  Ix)rds,  of  toe 
intfodnetioii  into  the.  body  of  thd 
elective  plan  by  which  certain  IriA 
biahope  and  Scotch  peers  are  aent 
to  act  in  behalf  of  thdr  lespectiTe 
ordrn  in  tiie  legislatnre.  Now  hexe 
is  a  ground  of  quarrel  worthy  to  be 
fought  OTcr  to  Hne  death.  60,  of 
eoone,  would  be  any  propoeed  abo* 
lition  of  the  eom-kws,  sudden  and 
complete ;  bttt  to  fiill  out  with  the  mi# 
water  whom  th^nsdyes  have  made, 
about  matters  of  such  comparatiTe 
littleness  as  those  which  hare  re* 
eently  divided  Sir  Kofoert  Feel  from 
Ids  party,  is  pitiable.  Our  notion 
therefore  is,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of 
eonmum  sense,  that  if  a  minister  de* 
senre  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
at  all|  it  is  precisely  in  the  manage* 
mtnt  of  such  measures  as  the  late 
readjustment  of  the  sugar-duties  that 
he  ought  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
At  the  flame  time  we  would  yen- 


lure  to  iuggest;  that  where  he  finds 
his  friendfl  bent  on  obtaining  some 
nnall  triumph,  Sir  Bobert  Feel  will 
do  a  wise  thing  if  he  concede  it. 
E^  he  yielded  a-  little,  for  ex- 
atnple,  on  a  lecsat  oeeesion,  he  would 
have  floifered  no  damage  in  the 
opinion  of  hie  frjends;  hsd  he  gone 
out,  as  it  yt9B  rumoured  that  he  pro- 
posed to  do,  he  would  have  deserved 
the  severest  oensure.  The  sugar- 
duties  question  was  not  a  ministerial 
question  at  all.  It  was  a  mere  fiscal 
arrangement,  liable,  as  all  such  are, 
to  be  sifred  and  turned  hi  committee, 
if  the  committee  care  to  waste  so 
much  time  upon  it ;  and  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  talk  of  want  of  confi* 
deneei  and  threaten  to  resign  because 
its  details  were  in  committee  inter- 
fered with,  was  unworthy  of  the 
place  which  Sir  Robert  fills  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  and  in  general  esti- 
mation. For  the  future,  be  must 
give  88  well  as  take,  if  he  desire  to 
work  out  those  essential  benefits  to 
his  country  for  which  he  has  been 
raised  up.  And  he  will  be  able  to 
do  this  with  better  grace  now  that 
his  party  have  twice  given  proof  that 
they  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
rather  than  fiarce  him  to  a  resignation. 
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There  are  two  great  families  of  poets, 
— one  of  manners,  one  of  description. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  affix  to 
either  certain  positive  and  unmis- 
takeable  marks  of  recognition.  Traces 
of  resemblance  will  continually  per- 
plex the  eye  in  some  unexpected  har- 
mony of  feature  or  some  startling 
identity  of  expression.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  map  out  the  rich  coun- 
try of  Imagination  into  separate  pro- 
vinces that  shall  never  run  into  each 
other.  The  boundary-line,  however 
anxiously  and  clearly  indicated,  will 
sometimes  waver.  The  mountain  re- 
gion of  philosophic  eloquence  and 
reflection  will  imperceptibly  wind 
into  the  sunnier  and  greener  slopes 
of  pastoral  life ;  and  the  splendid 
metropolis  of  epical  dignity  and  tri- 
umph will  stretch  its  sumptuous  ar« 
chitecture  up  to  the  grassy  tombs  of 
el^iac  poetry.  Theocritus  tunes  his 
pipe  amid  the  exulting  chorus  of 
Aristophanes,  and  the  plaintive  ac- 
cents of  Simonides  resound  through 
the  magnificent  warfare  of  Homer. 
AVhat  bucolic  ever  rejoiced  in  a  more 
restless  interchange  oflight  and  shade, 
than  may  be  seen  chequering  the  turf 
under  the  trees  of  Shakspearc  ?  Who 
shall  sa^  that  tenderer  tears  of 
lamentation  were  ever  wept  than  by 
the  stem  and  rugged  genius  of  Dant«  ? 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain, — the 
poetry  of  rural  description  is  never 
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the  earliest  poetry  of  a  nation*  The 
unworn  buoyancy  of  life  glows  into 
action.  It  is  the  hardihood  of  the 
warrior,  or  the  ho|)e  of  the  lover, 
that  we  see  depicted  upon  the  mental 
physiognomy  of  mankind  in  its  na- 
tural barbarism,  or  its  commencing 
stage  of  civilisation.  The  battle-song 
begins,  and  the  pastoral  terminates, 
the  circle  of  poetical  history.  An- 
cient Greece  produced  no  writer  who 
could  be  said  to  establish  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  true  poet  of  nature,  in 
the  sense  oi  describing  her  works  with 
accurate  and  affectionute  repetition. 
The  feeling,  indeed,  was  active,  but 
not  the  utterance.  The  love  of  na- 
ture prevailed,  but  it  was  nature  held 
in  subordination  to  life;  it  was  the 
landscape  painted,  not  only  to 
heighten,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
portrait.  To  deny  the  pervading, 
though  silent,  influence  of  rural  sen- 
timent  among  the  elder  Greeks, 
would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of 
their  very  theology  and  superstitions. 
Kcble  adopts,  while  he  translates, 
the  famous  verses  of  Wordsworth 
upon  this  subject.  What  were  those 
sweet  families  of  nymphs,  with  all 
their  lovely  kindred  of  Naiades,  hold- 
ing their  courts  in  the  fair  palaces  of 
crystal  streams,  or  shining  with  a  star- 
like radiancy  from  the  clear  depths 
of  wells  in  the  forests  ? — what  were 
the  visions  of  Tan,  dreaming  under 
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the  twilight  branches  of  oracular 
oaks,  or  rauns  trampling  the  sunny 
turf  with  resounding  feet  f-^  what 
were  they  all  but  so  many  shadows 
illuminated  by  fancy,  so  many  truths 
coloured  by  fiction?  The  Apollo, 
with  his  quiver  and  golden  bow,  was 
only  the  transformed  image  of  the 
early  huntsman  brushing  the  dew 
from  some  still  landscape  in  Arcadia ; 
and  the  face  of  Diana,  stooping  over 
End^ion,  was  only  the  calm  re« 
ilection  of  the  summer  moon  cast 
upon  some  shady  spot  in  the  un- 
trodden valley.  We  have  in  our 
poetry  similar  examples  of  the  com- 
mon and  the  real  being  thus  bright- 
ened into  the  &ntastic  and  the  beau- 
tiful. The  grassy  rings  in  our  Eng- 
lish fields  are  changed  by  the  wand 
of  enchantment  into  the  footmarks  of 
fairies,  sporting  in  the  light  and  dark 
of  the  midnight  watches.  Such  a 
beautiful  system  of  supernatural  be- 
lief could  only  have  originated  and 
prevailed  among  a  people  deeply 
imbued  with  a  feeling  for  all  the 
revelations  of  nature. 

This  under  -  current  of  thought 
freshens  even  the  dry  ground  of 
philosophical  speculations,  and  be- 
trays its  course  by  the  sudden  flushes 
of  verdurous  bloom  which  it  wakens 
in  the  soil.  The  charming  com- 
mencement of  the  Phcedo  is  lamiliar 
to  every  scholar.  Plato  overshades 
his  academic  dream  with  the  silvery 
boughs  of  the  plantain-tree,  and 
sootnes  our  ear  with  the  delicious 
dropping  of  the  fountain,  and  hushes 
the  sound  of  the  footstep  upon  the 
yielding  grass.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  this  love  of  nature,  only 
uttered  at  long  intervals,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  acci£ntal  allusions,  ought 
strictly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
national  passions  of  the  old  Greeks. 
It  is  their  most  illustrious  historian, 
Thucydides,  who  tells  us  of  the  love 
which  they  manifested  towards  their 
gardens  and  familiar  walks,  their 
sheltered  farms,  and  the  pleasing 
tranquillity  of  their  country  retire- 
ments. During  the  praetorship  of 
Pericles,  and  when  the  Spartan  army 
had  marched  triumphantly  into  At- 
tica, it  was  their  banishment  from 
the  niral  scenes  that  were  so  dear  to 
them  which,  according  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  historian,  especially 
a^tated  and  inflamed  the  tempers 
of  the  people. 


We  might  bring  an  illustration  of 
the  same  feeling— -different,  indeed, 
but,  perhaps,  even  more  striking — 
from  the  comic  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
That  remarkable  writer,  remarkable 
not  less  for  the  possession  of  talent 
than  for  the  abuse  of  it,  introduces 
into  many,  if  not  into  all  of  his  come- 
dies, some  glimpse,  however  distant 
and  vanishing,  of  rustic  scenery  and 
life,  whether  of  tree,  or  stream,  or 

garden,  or  field,  or  festive  procession, 
ow  unlike  to  those  writers  among 
ourselves,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  Aristophanic  stage ! 
What  breath  of  rural  fragrance  and 
health  ever  steals  over  the  feverish 
gaiety  and  bustle  of  Vanbrugh,  of 
Wyonerley,  or  of  Congreve?  The 
English  comedy  is  the  delineation  of 
town  life  unmitigated  and  uncheered ; 
the  Greek  comedy,  of  town  life  sur- 
rounded and  refreshed  by  the  country. 
It  may  be  ooarse,  and  tumultuous, 
and  wanton, — it  may  too  often  be  a 
Kichardson*s  booth,  with  its  tinsel 
and  its  scurrility, — ^it  may  be  pitched 
'into  the  centre  of  all  the  wild  excess 
and  recklessness  of  pleasure  and  sin  ;— 
but  the  green  hiUs  smile  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  changeM  breese  now 
and  then  wafts  the  odours  from  a  few 
flowers  of  thought,  that  retain  some 
of  the  beauty  oftheir  original  nature, 
even  while  neglected  into  weeds. 

And  we  attribute  this  diflbrence, 
not  to  any  favourable  peculiarity  in 
the  genius  of  the  satirist  of  Socrmtes, 
— ^not  to  any  belief  that  his  stream  of 
license  flowed  from  «  weaker  vein  of 
corruption,  but  to  the  national  tem- 
per overawing  the  disposition  of  the 
poet — ^to  the  collective  sentiment  of 
the  man^  subduing  the  individual 

gassion  of  the  one.  Wycherley  and 
is  brethren  had  no  similar  censor- 
ship, powerful  in  pro^rtion  as  it 
was  unperceived;  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  sentiment,  onoe 
become  nationaiy  assumes  an  atmo" 
spheric  influence,  and  is  unconsciously 
absorbed  into  the  intellectual  oon- 
stitution ;  while  it  manifests  its 
presence  only  by  the  altered  com» 
plexion  of  the  thoughts,  and  the 
general  exereise  of  all  the  fiinetions 
of  the  understanding.  The  comic 
poets,  therefore,  of  the  golden  age 
of  English  wit,  having  no  aflec- 
tion  for  nature  in  their  own  hearts, 
wrote  for  those  who  were  equally 
destitute  of  Uiat  feeling.     Ltyelyi 
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fkr-feeing,  far-^athdrlng,  was  their 
homorotts  erudition.  £i  search  of 
materials  to  construct  thdrsparklin^f 
dmmas,  they  might  be  said  to  have 
trayersed  every  path  of  literature 
— to  have  cast  tneir  nets  oyer  the 
follies  of  the  old  world,  as  of  the 
new,  while  they 

"  saunter'd  Europe  round, 
And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christiau 
ground." 

We  admit  that  the  eye  seeks  in 
vain  for  descriptive  poetry,  blooming 
and  spreading,  as  a  separate  branch, 
upon  the  tree  of  the  elder  Greek 
literature ;  and,  among  the  causes 
that  might  be  assigned  for  its  absence, 
the  following,  perhaps,  is  not  without 
probability.  They  did  not  talk  of 
scenery,  because  they  liyed  among 
it ;  they  did  not  paint  the  trees,  be- 
cause they  sat  under  them.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  rural  poetry  of  all 
countries  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
poetry  of  rtfcoBec6ft>ii.  In  proportion 
as  the  field  erows  into  the  street, 
and  men  rece&  from  the  life  of  the 
woods  and  the  waters  into  the  life  of 
the  theatre  and  the  exchange,  just  in 
that  proportion  their  descriptions  of 
natural  objects  become  more  freauent 
and  more  elaborate.  We  majr  learn 
this  elementary  lesson  in  criticism 
from  the  page  of  our  own  poetical 
annals.  Chaucer  is  not  so  descrip- 
tive as  Spenser,  nor  Spenser  as 
Browne,  nor  Browne  as  Thomson.  It 
is  only  afler  many  sorrows,  after 
much  experience  of  the  fbver  and 
unprofitaoleness  of  lifb,  that  the  full 
sense  of  natural  beauty  dawns  upon 
the  heart,  and  that  its  description 
becomes  an  occupation. 

We  think  there  may  be  truth,  as 
assuredly  there  is  beauty,  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  Keble,  that  in  all  the 
varieties  of  literary  composition  a 
certain  order  and  harmony  are  to  be 
traced — why  should  we  hesitate  to 
say  the  order  and  harmony  of  de- 
sign ?  First  come  the  glow,  the 
animation,  the  pride  of  the  national 
heart  in  the  magnificent  tales  of  an- 
cestral glory,  and  this  is  the  poetry 
of  the  epos ;  then  arise  the  diversified 
scenes  of  life,  in  its  majesty  of  domi- 
nion, its  splendour  of  achievement, 
its  solemnity  of  grief,  and  this  is 
the  many-colour»d  episode  of  the 
drama ;  lastly  appear  the  sweet  and 
gentle  pictures  of  ruivl  retirement 


and  peace.  The  heart,  tired  of  its 
wanderings,  sighs  for  a  home ;  the 
splendours  of  war,  the  pageants  of 
ambition,  dazzle  without  contorting; 
the  soul  reveals  the  inhabiting  prin- 
ciple of  immortality  by  restless  u>ng- 
ings  for  something  simnler  and  more 
enduring ;  the  ocean  or  mysteiy  rolls 
onward  beneath  the  down-stooping 
and  burning  eye.  Then  Nature,  so  long 
neglected  and  despised,  uncovering 
her  bosom  to  her  child  thus  hanging 
over  the  precipice,  wins  him  back  to 
her  arms  with  all  the  endearing  ten- 
derness of  the  mother,  and  tiiis  is 
the  poetry  of  natural  description. 
The  literature  of  the  Greeks  had 
passed  through  each  of  these  changes. 
They  had  bstened  to  the  stirring 
notes  of  the  epic  trumpet  in  the  lays 
of  Homer  and  Pindar;  they  had 
beheld  the  avrful  fluctuations  of  hu- 
man grandeur  in  the  tragedies  of 
JEschyl^  and  Sophocles ;  they  were, 
at  last,  to  be  welcomed  into  the 
soothing  embrace  of  Nature  in  the 
harmonious  pastorals  of  Theocritus. 
Upon  that  delightful  writer  RsGniA, 
in  years  that  are  gone,  has  spoken  as 
she  ever  speaks  of  those  whom  she 
loves  to  honour;  and  much  as  we 
have  found  to  say,  not  deficient  in 
novelty  or  truth,  our  present  em- 
ployment forbids  us  to  linger  upon 
the  theme.  The  observations  of 
Keble  are  distinguished  by  his  usual 
accuracy  and  taste.  He  divides 
the  works  of  Theocritus  into  two 
classes, — one  comprising  the  poems 
written  in  his  native  land,  and 
with  all  the  sweet  imagery  of  the 
Sicilian  landscape  sparkling  before 
his  eyes;  the  other,  containing  the 
compositions  of  his  pen  after  his 
migration  into  Egypt,  and  when  the 
simple  scenes  or  nature  were  ex- 
changed for  the  splendours  of  art, 
and  the  bower  of  the  garden  for  the 
palace  of  Ptolemy.  "  JDebuit  itaque 
sylvarum  ac  ruris  amor,  siquidem 
germanus  erat  atque  ex  imo  corde 
manaverat,  posteriora  pariter  ac  prima 
sapore  quodam  suo  imbuere.  If 
Ptolemy  was  to  be  praised,  if  the 
victory  of  the  cjestus  was  to  be  cele- 
brated, the  colours  and  the  charms 
of  description  were  only  recollections 
of  Sicilian  scenery. 

From  the  Greek  fountain  the 
Latin  stream  took  its  rise.  We  come 
to  the  poetry  of  Lucretius  and  Virpil, 
both  copyists  of  nature,  yet  difieimg 
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in  the  most  essential  features ;  both 
delineating  the  same  countenance, 
yet  representing  it  with  varied  ex- 
pression,— one  in  light,  oTie  in  shadow. 
The  Jirst  turns  to  nature,  merely  as 
a  refuge  from  the  baffling  mysteries 
of  the  philosophy  which  he  inherited 
and  taught;  the  second  flies  to  her 
as  the  restorer  of  tranquillity  and 
hope  to  a  sickening  and  troubled 
heart.  Lucretius  mi^ht  seem  to  fill 
the  place  of  iE^schylus ;  Virgil,  of 
Homer.  One  was  the  poet  for  the 
learned  student,  weary  of  pondering 
the  mystery  of  things ;  the  other  was 
the  poet  for  the  votary  of  the  living 
world,  jaded  by  the  deceitful  toils  of 
ambition  or  of  pleasure.  In  all  the 
rural  imagery  of  Virgil  there  lies 
hidden  a  certain  softenmg  and  con- 
soling influence ;  something  to  mmis- 
ter,  however  feebly,  to  the  diseases 
of  the  mind ;  and  it  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  reflections  of  the 
Divine  Beauty,  which  we  call  the 
charms  of  nature,  should  have  been 
designed  by  the  merciful  Architect 
to  impart  some  of  this  sacred  calm 
and  resignation  to  His  weary  children. 
And  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  holy 
men  of  old,  upon  whose  lips  the  fire 
of  inspiration  was  shed,  never  so 
emploved  the  scenery  around  them, 
we  tnink  that  KTeble  has  an- 
swered the  argument  by  saving  that 
they  possessed  what  the  choir,  not 
only  of  Greek  but  Latin  poets,  en- 
tirely wanted — a  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  permanent  blessedness  and 
repose.  They  needed  not  the  shel- 
tering embrace  of  woods  and  the  still 
valleys  of  pastoral  peace  to  cheer  and 
soothe  their  disouieted  souls;  they 
looked  not  to  tne  autumn  sun  to 
gild  the  embowering  shades,  since  to 
their  eyes  was  ever  present  a  light, 
not  of  the  day,  shedding  over  the 
thoughts  a  glory  that  no  cloud  of 
adversity  could  darken  or  obscure. 
How,  then,  did  they  use  the  objects 
so  abundantly  scattered  at  their  feet? 
They  used  them  to  magnify  the 
splendour  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator^  never  to  soothe  the  sufler- 
ing  or  dispersethegrief  of  the  a-eo^re. 
They  longed,  indeed,  for  the  "  wings 
of  the  dove  that  they  might  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest ;"  but  it  was  not  to  the 
raouutain-top  or  to  the  gloom  of  the 
dark  cedar  that  they  desired  to  flee. 
They  yearned  for  that  purer  region 


of  existence  for  which  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  destined,  and  thev 
prayed  that  they  might  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  their  being  by  maldng 
the  present  world  only  a  ladder  to  a 
future^  and  life  an  Olivet,  consecrated 
by  faith,  from  which  the  cloud  of 
guardian  angels  might  receive  them, 
out  of  human  si^ht,  into  the  glories 
of  an  imperishable  Paradise.  In  like 
manner,  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared 
among  the  families  of  earth,  lie  never 
taught  His  disciples  to  gather  any 
comfort  in  their  trials  and  persecu- 
tions from  the  scenes  of  nature.  He 
availed  himself  of  them  in  His  teach- 
ing,— the  lily,  that  neither  toiled  nor 
spun;  the  field  white  to  harvest; 
the  seed  sown  by  the  husbandman ; 
the  sun  reddening  the  western  clouds ; 
the  fig-tree  and  the  mustard-tree ; 
the  herbs  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of 
the  air,  all  ministered  to  the  holy 
lesson  which  He  taught.  Our  Lord 
loved  rural  scenes  and  rural  life. 
The  house  of  Bethany  overlooked  a 
delicious  landscape.  He  wandered 
among  corn-fields ;  He  sat  down  by 
wells;  He  fed  multitudes  in  places 
where  there  was  much  grass;  He 
meditated  in  a  garden  during  His  life. 
He  was  buried  in  one  after  Bis  death. 
What  do  we  learn  from  this  practice 
of  our  Master  ?  We  learn  tnat  the 
retirements  of  nature  are  calculated 
to  cherish  or  to  restore  that  sweet 
composure  of  the  thoughts  which  is 
the  charm,  as  it  ought  to  be  the  dis- 
tinction, of  the  religious  character. 
Even  after  His  resurrection  He  re- 
tained the  same  feelinj^  of  serenity 
which  He  had  brought  with  Him  from 
Paradise ;  a  hallowed  withdrawal  of 
Himself  from  the  tumult  and  stir  of 
active  life,  became  especially  con- 
spicuous. Itwas  along  the  still  path 
to  the  village  of  Emmaus  that  the 
declining  sunset  reflected  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Holy  Traveller,  walking 
witn  the  sorrowful  disciples.  Nature 
seemed  to  be  thus  presented  as  an 
element  to  compose  and  soothe  the 
heart,  not  to  engage  it.  And  so, 
among  the  primitive  believers  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  we  find  no 
traces  of  descriptive  poetry,  or,  in- 
deed, of  poetiy  of  any  kind.  They 
had  other  organs  of  utterance ;  the 
Hebrew  prophecies,  the  prayers  and 
songs  of  devotion,  the  Sacraments, — 
these  were  the  veins  through  which 
all  the  fervid  blood  of  the  spiritual 
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frame  flowed  out  in  the  energy  of 
Hie  —  Christian  Tmth  was  Christian 
poetry. 

Men  retire  to  contemplate  Nature 
vrith  two  different  motives, — one  of 
investigating  her  secrets^  one  of  en- 
jouttiff  her  beauties.  This  variety 
'Keme  discovers  between  Lucretius 
and  Virgil.  One  surveys  Nature  as 
a  temple,  in  which  shrine  after  shrine, 
each  exceeding  the  other  in  bright- 
ness and  costnness  of  decoration,  is 
to  be  revealed  to  his  eye ;  the  other, 
loving  her  for  her  own  sake,  gazes 
upon  her  features  with  all  the  un- 
calculating  ardour  and  trustfulness 
of  a  first  affection.  Virgil  might 
truly  desire  to  imitate,  as  he  certainly 
wished  to  honour,  the  majestic  and 
solemn  spirit  of  his  predecessor : — 

"  FeliK    qai   potuit    rerum    cognoscere 

ciiasas, 
Atque  metas  omnes»  et  inexorable  fatum 
Sabjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acheron- 

tis  avari." 

But  he  left  these  precipitous  and 
difficult  paths  for  more  adventurous 
feet ;  he  felt  that  for  him  there  grew 
in  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  hills 
sweeter  flowers,  not  less  rich  in 
colour,  and  even  breathing  a  softer 
fragrance  and  enjoying  a  longer  life 
of  bloom  :— 

*'  Fortonatas    et   ille  deos    qui    novit 

figrestes, 
Panaque,  Sjlvanuinque  senem,  njmpLas- 

que  sorores." 

There  subsisted,  indeed,  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  j)oets ;  not  only 
the  fine  and  invisible  chain   that 


LUCRETIUS. 

*'  £t  tamen  interdum    magno    qasesita 

labore, 
Cum  jam  per  terras  pondent,  atqae  omnia 

florent, 
A  at  mimiis  torret  fervoribus  stherius 

8ol. 
Attt  subiti  perimunt  imbres,  gelideque 

pminas 
Flabraque    reDtonim    violento    turbine 

▼eTBaat." 


While  Lucretius  ever  turns  to  the 
dark  and  melancholy  asjpect  of  things, 
the  sundiiny  temper  or  Virgil  seems 
to  shed  a  smile  and  light  over  diffi- 
culties that  almost  disperse  the  dark- 
ness, in  colouring  and  wanning  it 


holds  senius  together  in  all  climes 
and  all  centuries,  but  the  bond  of 
coeval  existence.  They  were  con- 
temporaries in  letter  as  well  as  in 
spirit.  It  seems  to  be  ascertained, 
that  in  the  veiy  year  in  which  Lu- 
cretius perished  at  Athens,  Virgil, 
having  assumed  the  virile  to^a, 
quitted  Cremona  for  Kome.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  melancholy  death 
of  Lncretius  touched  the  heart  of 
him  upon  whom  his  mantle  and 
more  than  his  spirit  were  to  descend  ? 
And  surely  we  think  with  Keble, 
that  if  any  verses  ever  flowed  warm 
from  the  heart,  they  were  those  com- 
prising the  pathetic  allusions  to  the 
murderers  or  themselves  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  ^neid  :— 

"  Qai  sibi  letlium 
Insontes  peperQre  manu,  lucemque  perosi 
Projecere  animas.    Quam  vellent  a: there 

in  alto 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  el  daros    perferre 

labored. " 

Nor  can  the  reader  of  these  illus- 
trious poets  have  failed  to  observe 
the  pervading  tinge  of  sadness  that 
darkens  the  page  of  Lucretius,  and 
the  mild  lustre  that  diffuses  a  cheer- 
fulness over  that  of  Virgil;  and  it 
has  been  acutely  suggest^,  that  he 
intentionally  introduced  such  pictures 
and  delineations  as  would  most  effec- 
tually refute  the  complaints  so  elo- 
quently uttered  by  his  predecessor, 
following  the  teaching  of  Epicurus, 
against  tne  imperfectness  and  misery 
of  nature.  And  of  this  intention  the 
insertion  of  two  brief  quotations  will 
famish  an  illustration,  since  they 
supply  the  objection  and  the  answer : 


VIRGIL. 

"  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque 

per  artem 
IMovit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  cords. 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  ve<* 

terno." 


It  may  be  supposed  that  the  tender 
recollection  wnich  he  always  cherished 
of  his  early  years  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  trustfnl  and  contented 
disposition.  We  find  him  transfer- 
ring the  same  feelmg  to  the  heroes  of 
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his  poem ;  the  wounded  soldier  lifts 
his  closiDg  eyes  to  heayen,  and  dies 
with  the  sweet  rememhranoe  of 
Argos  upon  his  heart  ;*  and  the  ex- 
piring queen,  in  the  same  manner, 
heaves  a  sigh  of  anguish,  as  the  sun- 
light flashes  into  her  face,  and  recalls 
the  scenes  of  her  past  and  deceived 
affection.t 

This  affectionate  clmging  to  early 
associations  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characteristics  of  the 
I>oetry  ofvirgil,  and  especially  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  that  of  the  cele- 
hrated  person  with  whom  he  is  ac- 
customed to  he  compared.  His  verses 
ahound  in  allusions  to  familiar  places ; 
those  of  Lucretius  never.  It  is  an 
ingenious  remark  of  Kehle,  that  the 
most  diligent  search  from  the  first  to 
the  last  page  of  that  author's  great 
work  would  fail  to  discover  the  name 
of  one  mountain  or  river,  introduced, 
as  it  were,  hy  an  impulse  of  affection 
or  of  memory.  Names  there  are,  hut 
always  associated  with  some  other 
ohject.  Virgil  resembles  one  who 
bnngs  in  the  name  of  an  absent 
friend  for  the  sake  of  talking  of  him 
and  reviving  the  associations  bound 
up  with  him.  He  substitutes  the 
private  for  the  common  appellation. 
In  the  lUad^  as  in  the  ^neidy  we 


KEBI.E. 

"V«nim  redeamus  ad  ioceptum  de 
locis  Dominandis  sermonem,  rationemquej 
qualem  poterimus,  reddamua,  cur  ex  ea 
re  capiant  plerique  Toluptatem.  Ac  diz* 
imus  quidem  de  Terisimilitudine ;  quasi 
propiora  aint  quodammodo  ea  quae  do- 
mioatim  cunque  appellantur.  Hoe  tem- 
pore conaideretis  velim,  an  satis  com- 
mode in  tres  ferme  partes  distribui  pos- 
sint,  que  habent  poets  hoc  genus ;  quo- 
rum prima  erit  et  quasi  fons  et  origo  cae- 
terarum,  ea  quse  versatur  in  eorum  1o- 
corum  mentione,  quibus  quisque  puer, 
cum  esset,  insueverit.  Nam  sicut  tener- 
rimis  annis  e  patrum  matrumque  fa- 
miliari  aspectu  solemns  omnes  penrenire 
ad  csBterorom  ordine  occurrentium,  tum 


note  numerous  illustrations  taken 
from  the  chase ;  yet  even  in  these  the 
characters  of  the  writers  are  mani- 
fested. With  Homer  the  hunting- 
field  is  the  emblem  of  warfare ;  witn 
Virgil,  of  rural  employmenU  The  first 
thinks  of  the  impetuosity,  the  daring 
of  the  pursuit  itself;  tne  second^  of 
-the  scenery  into  which  it  conducts 
him.  Yet  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  minstrel  of  Mantua  partook  in 
the  sports  which  he  so  vividly  por- 
trays ;  and  Landseer  himself  might 
call  up  all  the  enchantment  of  liis 
pencil  to  fix  upon  canvass  the  strain- 
ing eye-ball  and  the  gasping  mouth 
of  the  vimdus  Umber,  who 

"  Hseret  hians,  jam  jaroque  tenet,  aimi- 

lisque  tenenti 
Increpuit  malis,  morsuque  elusus  inani 

est." 

Returning,  however,  for  a  moment 
to  what  we  take  to  be  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  Virgilian  poetry — Us 
appeals  to  the  mental  associations — ^^ve 
present  our  readers  with  some  ele- 
gant observations  from  these  lectures 
by  Keble  which  are  most  aptly  ren- 
dered, though  not  translated,  m  the 
graceful  passage  by  Alison,  which  we 
ave,  for  the  sake  of  the  commentary, 
placed  by  their  side : — 


ALISON. 

"  There  is  no  man  who  has  not  some 
interesting  associations  with  particular 
scenes,  or  airs,  or  books,  and  who  does 
not  feel  their  beauty  or  sublimity  en- 
hanced to  him  by  such  connexions.  The 
view  of  the  house  where  one  was  boru» 
of  the  school  where  one  was  educated, 
and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy  were 
passed,  is  indifferent  to  no  man:  they 
recall  so  many  images  of  past  happiness 
and  past  affections,  they  are  •connected 
with  so  many  strong  or  interesting  emo* 
tions,  and  lead  altogether  to  so  lone  a 
train  of  feelings  and  recollections,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  scene  which  one  ever 
beholds  with  so  much  rapture*  There 
are  songs,  also,  that  we  nave  beard  in 


*  "  Stemitur  infelix  alieno  vulnere,  coelnmque 

Aspicit,  et  duloes  morions  reminiscitur  Argos.*'— vUn.  z.  781. 

t  "  Oculisque  errantibus  alto 
Qusaivit  coelo  lucem,  ingemuitque  reperta." — lb,  iv,  691. 

Professor  Keble  quotes  the  lines  upon  Dido,  and  draws  from  them  a  very  different 
argument.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  his  meaning  very  clearly : — "  Sigoifloet 
plane,  post  tot  calamitates  ac  tsedia  vel  exsilii  yel  infeiicis  etiam  amoria,  snptrssss 
tamen  qnod  ampleolatar  aliquia  in  hoc  iaoertisaimo  vits  curriculo.'' 
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SULE« 

ootidam,  tiun  oaritnttfii,  ita  loca  pie. 
nnaqua  ea  |MriDcipio  adanuunua  qos  eJF 
ipsit  qiiMi  mdiB  primo  evoUntes  ek  nog- 
met  tentantet  ezceperui^t ;  deinde,  dueti 
Tel  horam  similitudiae,  val  Blgni6ca- 
tlone  certa  aliqua,  cetera,  prout  quseque 
occurruDt,  caritatis  ejua  particula  qua- 
dem  complectimnr." — Prmltct,  xxx?iii. 


The  words  of  Alison,  not  less  than 
of  Keble,  illustrate  the  disposition  of 
Virgil,  as  we  see  it  reflected  in  his 
verse.  Mantua  and  Cremona  occu- 
py the  centre  of  all  his  scenery.  The 
ne^hbouring  streams  of  Mincius, 
Athesis,  and  Eridanus,  the  distant 
summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ap- 
pennines, — these  were  the  objects  that 
blended,  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
with  every  landscape  that  rose  be- 
neath his  pencil.  Keble  discovers 
the  superior  attraction  of  the  first 
and  tuTUh  bucolics  in  the  fEU^  of  their 
action  being  placed  in  the  spots  most 
dear  to  the  poet*s  memory  and  heart. 
The  triumph  of  Augustus  and  his 
legions  does  not  deaden  the  sweet 
murmur  of  his  own  Mincius,  as  it 
ripples  between  its  reedy  banks. 
Even  into  the  laurel  groves  of  Ely- 
sium he  ventures  to  pour  the  waters 
of  the  beloved  Eridanus.  Had  he 
sought  only  to  embellish  that  garden 
of  peace  with  some  delicious  nver  of 
tnuisparent  beauty,  the  fables  of  old 
imagination  would  have  furnished 
him  with  an  abundant  supply.  The 
only  charm  of  the  Eridanus  consisted 
in  its  association  with  the  place  of  his 
infancy  and  childhood ;  tne  Mincius 


ALISON. 

oar  infancy,  which,  when  brought  to  our 
remembraQce  in  after  years,  raise  emo- 
tions for  which  we  cannot  well  account, 
and  which,  tliough  perhaps  very  indiffer. 
ent  in  themselves,  still  continue,  from 
this  associadon,  and  from  the  variety  of 
conceptions  which  they  kindle  in  our 
minds,  to  he  our  favourites  through  life." 
m^Essays  on  Tatte,  sect.  iii. 


excepted,  it  flowed  nearer  than  any 
other  stream  to  Mantua.  In  a  simi- 
lar spirit  of  aflectionate  recollection 
he  may  have  compared  JEneas,  rising 
to  his  last  conflict,  to  the  mountain 
crest  of  the  Appennines,  over  which, 
fidnt  and  dim-discovered  in  the  re- 
mote horizon,  he  had  so  often  seen 
the  sun  go  down  fk-om  the  green  and 
pastoral  dwelling  of  his  youth.  So 
rally  did  he  realise  the  saying  of  his 
own  giiled  countryman,  ^^Movemur 
emnif  nescio  quo  pacto,  locis  ipsis  in 
qidbus  eorum  quos  dUMmus  out  admi" 
ramw  adaunt  vestigia?'  So  true  is  it, 
that  not  only  the  Sublime,  but  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Pathetic,  are  in- 
creased by  whatever  tends  to  increase 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  And 
if  the  remark  of  Alison  be  just,  that 
the  majesty  of  the  Alps  themselves 
is  heigntened  by  the  remembrance 
of  Hannibars  march  over  them,  and 
that  no  man  could  stand  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon  without  feeling 
his  thoughts  beat  hiffh — if  this  be 
true  of  scenes  hallowed  by  the  recol- 
lections of  history,  it  is  surely  not  less 
true  of  scenes  endeared  by  the  re- 
membrances of  the  hsart 


KBBLB. 

*'  Proxima  ab  hia  et  affectu  et  palchri- 
tudine,  veniantloeonim  non  plane  ignoto- 
mm'  Domina,  rsmotioram  tamen  a  solo 
natali ,  atque  a  puartis  domicilio.  Etenin, 
at  vulgo  dicitur*  nemiai  unqoom  viatori, 
novo  profloisaenti  itinera,  ne  semel  qui- 
dem  visa  looa  tarn  penitus  excidere  ex 
animo,  quin  eadem  revisat,  ai  fors  ita  &a- 
ierit,  cum  obscura  quadam  lastitia:  sic 
videndum,  an  placeat  plemmque  magia 
apnd  poetaa  eorom  locorum  mentio,  qua: 
coram  ipai  aliauando  conspexerant  oculia. 
Tangunt  videlicet  taKa,  et  ekoitant  memo- 
rian,  debilen  qaamvia  et  aomniia  fenne 
propiorem;  qno  more  aolent  ioterdum 
motici  modd,  Msotl  forte  ac  |M'ocii1  auditi, 
d«i8Ml«lQiigopaii  «mpora  ia  aores  »tq«e 


C0PL£8T0N. 

"  Quod  ai  quis  hale  voluptati  plus 
squo  consolat,  que  ex  vago  regionis 
protpecta  et  traoquilla  modo  rerura  facie 
oritur,  cito  absumitur  materies  parum 
ampla  ;  languet  autem  paullatim  legentis 
animus,  fastiditque  aut  jejunam  et  in- 
ertem  moram,  aut  frigidam  io  easdem  rea 
reversionem.  Quare  ab  universo  genere 
tandem  deflectenda  est  acies,  et  in  sin- 
gulaa  fdrroaa  et  minutaa  rerum  proprie- 
tates  acriter  inspiciendum  *  *  Nequo 
enim  istas  tantum  nos  delectaot  descrip. 
ttones,  quiB  in  ocalorum  gratiam  sunt 
efflctas ;  quin  omnino  veritatero  rerum 
diaerte  ezponi  magnopera  aroat  mens 
(non  earn  sane  ob  causam  quod  bactenus : 
igQOta  ditcitf  quie  est  aliena  proiaua  et 
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io  animum  recurrentes ;  seu  potius  dices 
parem  esse  causain,multis  ante  annis  vi* 
sum,  ipse  poene  nescieus.  Assurgit  il- 
lico  cieca  qutedam  puerilis  ajtalis,  pa- 
triae, sodalium  recordatio ;  qualis  Platoni 
ferre  videbator  certissimum  vita?  prioris 
indiciam.  Ex  quo  efficitur,  ut  illornm 
loconim  nominibus  implicetur  sspius 
tenerior  quidem  sodus,  animique  paullum 
commoli  signification  velut  ubi  linguas  et 
voces  eorum,  quibuscum  forte  sermones 
conserimus,  trentore  quodnm  leviculo  affict 
sentimus,  ipsis  fortasse  nibil  tale  suspi- 
cantibus.*' — PraUct.  xxxviii. 


l!his  charm  of  association,  near  or 
remote,  is  familiar  to  every  culti- 
vated mind  as  one  of  the  chiei  sources 
of  its  pleasure  and  emotion;  and, 
when  the  objects  thus  awakening  re- 
membrances are  in  themselves  piciU' 
resque^  the  delight  which  they  inspire 
b  proportionably  increased.  The  old 
ivy-grown  tower  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood,  up  whose  mouldering  stairs  we 
used  to  climb ;  the  mossy  bridge, 
over  which  we  hung  when  the  sha- 
dows of  tremulous  hazel -boughs 
played  upon  the  stream  that  flowed 
beneath  it, — these,  seen  in  a  picture, 
recall  to  our  eyes  not  only  the  land- 
scape, of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
but  that  period  of  our  life,  with  all 
its  hopes,  and  joys,  and  fears,  when 
we  dwelt  among  them,  and 

"  Oft  nt  evening  s  close 
Up  yonder  bill  tbe  village  murmur  rose/' 

The  sound  of  the  evening  bell  heard 
from  some  remote  tower  over  the 
corn-fields,  and  valleys,  and  still  pas- 
tures, all  wavering  away  into  the 
dusky  twilight,  imparts  a  pathos, 
deep  as  it  is  unutterable,  to  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  It  brings  all  the 
consolations  and  all  the  wamines  of 
religion  in  its  chime ;  and,  one  chord 
of  tne  harp  of  our  memory  being 
struck,  all  the  strings  vibrate  in 
unison.  Every  name  of  a  river  or 
a  hill  introduced  by  Virgil  brings 
with  it  other  rivers,  and  oUier  hills ; 
it  is  a  ray  that  kindles  other  rays. 
An  instance  of  an  effect  similar  in 
degree,  though  different  in  kind,  may 
recur  to  the  reader  in  that  passage  of 
Pope's  imitations  of  ^orace  it£ere, 


COPLESTONC. 

diversi  generis  voloptas)  sed  quia  sic 
refricatur  memoria,  et  sopitae  in  animo 
subeunt  ima^nes,  etqae  namt  alius  cum 
prius  cognitis  conferre  juvat,  et  qua- 
tenus  conveniant  inter  se  videre. 

"  Jam  vero,  qaod  inter  summos  poetas 
et  minorea  prascipue  interesse  Tisum  est, 
iterum  boo  loco  proferre  liceat.  Nempe 
illos  fabulam  ornare  atque  augere  velle, 
conquirendo  imagines  suapte  natura  pul- 
cbras,  quas  eo  usque  depingunt,  donee 
in  mentem  lectoris  introire  queaut  ; 
contra,  qui  nitidum  et  lene  poemaium 
genus  colunt,  ipsa  imitandi  arte  admira- 
tionem  captare,  et  singulas  partes  ea 
mente  persequi,  ut  non  minus  descrip- 
tionis  fide  delectent  quam  rei  venustate." 
.— Prtfleet.  vii. 


without  describing  the  eloquence  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  he  indirectly  eulo- 
gises it  with  the  happiest  panegyric, 
and  revives  all  the  glories  of  the  an- 
tique oratory,  to  ma^fjr  and  adorn 
the  rhetoric  of  his  fnend: — 

"  Conspicuous   scene !    anotber  yet   is 

nigh 
(More  silent  far)  where  kings  and  poets 

lie ; 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  country's 

pride) 
Shall  he  no  more  than  Tully,  or  than 
Hyde." 

« 

The  cloud  is  swept  from  the  pa- 
geant of  the  olden  time ;  the  Roman 
forum  and  the  British  senate  rise  be- 
fore us ;  and  all  the  ^lory  of  the 
eloquence  that  is  gone  is  landledto 
revive  the  declining  lustre  that  is 
present.  There  are  two  kinds  of  aS' 
sociatian  which  may  be  brought  to 
embellish  the  description  of  the  poet, 
— that  of  the  affectmiy  and  that  of 
the  memory  :  the  fi'st  referring  to 
the  things  we  have  seen  and  loved; 
the  second  to  the  things  we  have  read 
or  imagined.  Of  the  former  kind  of  as- 
sociation, Ariosto  among  the  Italians, 
Spenser  among  the  English,  and 
Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets,  fnmidi 
interesting  and  inexhaustible  speci- 
cimens.  And  it  rarely  happens  that 
either  of  these  writers  attempts  to 
blend  the  charm  of  the  memory  with 
that  of  the  affections,  or  to  endear 
the  flowery  aUurements  of  romance 
by  the  simple  pathos  of  truth .  Their 
descriptions  are  magnificent  pageants, 
brilliant  in  colour,  splendid  in  com- 
bination, striking  in  arrangementf — 
like  pictures  by  Yenmese;  but  no 
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single  countenance  draws  and  detains 
the  loying  and  perhaps  the  moisten- 
ing  eye.  We  ^aze,  wonder,  and  pass 
on.  There  is  in  Ovid  a  celebrated 
description  of  the  palace  of  the  sun : 


we  shall  quote  a  portion  of  it,  to- 
gether witn  some  lines  from  the 
fourth  Georgic  upon  a  different  sub- 
ject :— 


« 


OVID. 

Regia  Solis  erat  sublimibas  alta  co- 

lumnis, 
Clara   micante    auro,   flammasque   imi- 

tante  pjropo, 
Cujus  ebur  nitidum  fastigia  summa  to- 

nebat, 
Argenti  bifores  radiabant  lumine  valvsc : 
Materiem  superabat  opus :  nam  Muciber 

illic 
^qaora  caelarat  mediaa  cingentia  terras, 
Terraruroqae  orbenii  ccelomque  quod  im- 

zninet  orbi 
Hsec  super  imposita  est  cocli  fulgeatis 

imago 
SigDaqne  sex  foribus  dextris,  totidemque 

sinistris 

•  •  •  • 

Purpurea  velatus  veste  sedebat 
In  solio  Phoebus  lucente  smaragdis.*' 


rr 


vmcit. 

Slmul  aha  jubet  discedcro  late 
Flumina,  qua  juvenis  gressus  inferret;  at 

ilium 
Curvata   in   montis  faciem  circuiRstetit 

unda, 
Accepitque  sinu  vasto,  raisitque  sub  am- 

nem. 
Jamque  domummiransgenitricis^et  hu- 

mida  regna, 
Speluncisque    locus    clausos,    lucosque 

sonantea, 
Ibat,  et,  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aqua- 
rum, 
Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 
Spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque,  hy- 

cumque, 
£t  caput  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit 

Enipeus, 
Unde  pater  Tiberinus  et  unde  Aniena 

fluenta, 
Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque 

Cai'cus,"  &c. 


Nothing  can  be  more  dazzling 
than  Oyid*s  description  of  the  sun's 
palace :  its  towermg  columns ;  its 
radiant  gold ;  its  flame-coloured  py- 
ropus;  its  silver  doors;  the  purple 
robe ;  the  emerald  throne.  The  eye 
droops  under  the  blaze ;  but  we  seek 
in  vain  for  a  single  allusion  to  com- 
mon objects  or  familiar  scenes  that 
might  impart  to  the  representation 
any  human  interest.  The  green  pas- 
toral farm  coming  out  into  the  light ; 
the  husbandman  rustling  among  the 
trees  to  his  labour;  the  shadow 
which  the  slumbering  horse  had  left 
upon  the  wet  grass  ;  even  touches 
simple  as  these  might  have  softened 
while  they  recommended  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet.  In  the  passage 
from  Virgil  we  find  not  less  of  fabu- 
lous description,  though  differently 
applied ;  he  has  given  a  natural  in- 


terest to  scenery  not,  indeed,  beyond, 
but  out  of  nature,  by  introducing  al- 
lusions to  twilight  caverns,  and  all 
the  soothing  sounds  of  river  land- 
scapes and  the  sea-shore.*  Lu- 
cretius has  many  examples  of  si- 
milar delicacy  and  taste  in  the 
adaptation  of  his  descriptions  to  that 
feelmg  of  the  human  mind  which, 
according  to  Gray,  bestowed  the 
celebrity  of  his  own  JElegy,  and  will 
give  immortalitv  to  every  work  which 
it  inspires.  Keble  adduces  some 
lines  from  the  second  book  of  the 

Eoem  of  Lucretius  to  exhibit  the 
appy  and  successful  art  with  which 
he  conciliates  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  to  manners  differing  from  his 
own  by  an  allusion  to  the  sportive 
joyfulncss  of  childhood  as  it  has 
shone  upon  every  eye : — 


*  The  remarks  of  Keble  are  peculiarly  elegant, — "  Fecit  autem  suavissimns  arti* 
fex,  ut  infecta  speluncarum  mentione,  rem  omnem  qnasi  traderet  ac  commendaret  om« 
nibus,  qui  uUo  tempore  habuerint  in  deliciis  antra  et  in  fontes  vivoque  sedilia  sazo,  et 
caetera  omnia,  (quorum  opera  mulcere  ac  caperesolentmortaliumanimos  vacua  littorum 
Bpatia,  et  oceaoi  sonitus,  quia  et  nndarum  ille  pulsus  et  mrdus  nescio  qui  tremor  quo  pe* 
nitus  eompleri  novimw  ejusmodi  loca ;  ne  forte  non  tactus  etiam,  prster  ooulos  atque 
auresy  infinitum  atiqaod  proximo  abesse  doceat.  Harum,  inqnam,  deliciarum  men- 
tione  mitiffavit  quodammodo  scriptor  fabulam  euam,  et  in  earn  regionem  trangtulit  ubi 
nltro  spatiBDtuT  homines." — Praleet,  xzxiii.  The  brief  passage  we  have  put  into  ita- 
lics seenu  to  as  to  breathe  the  true  refinement  and  teaderness  of  poetical  criticism. 
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"  Hie   annata   manus,   Curetas  nomine 

Graii 
Qqos  memorant  PbrjgioB  yinter  se  forte 

Catenas 
Ludant,  in  numeromque  exultant  san« 

guine  Iseti ;  et 
Terrifioas    capitum     quatientes    vertice 

cristas 
Dictaeos  referunt  Curetas,  qui  Jovis  ilium 
Vagitum  in  Cretll  quondam  oceultasse  fe- 

runtur. 
Cum  pueri  circum  puerum  pernice  cho- 

foa^ 
Armati  in    numerum   pulsarent  airibus 

sra, 
Ne  Satumus  eam  malismandarotadeptus, 
iStemumque  daret   matri  sub    pectore 

vulnus."— B.  ii.  629. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Boileau  that  si- 
miles are  not  introduced  into  poetry 
so  much  to  embellish  the  discourse  as 
to  amuse  the  reader.  "  Simplicity," 
says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  when  so 
YerT  inartificial  as  to  seem  to  evade  the 
dimculties  of  art,  is  a  very  suspicimis 
virttier  Such  passages  as  we  have 
just  quoted  from  Lucretius  corres- 
pond to  what  is  called  repose  in  a 
picture.  An  interesting  illustration 
of  this  quality,  as  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  is  adduced  by  Key- 
nolds  in  the  short  dialogue  between 
Duncan  and  Banquo  as  they  approach 
the  castle  of  Macbeth : — 

"Their  conyersation  very  naturally 
turns  upon  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
the  pleasantness  of  the  air,  and  Banquo, 
observing  the  martlets'  nests  in  every 
recess  of  tbe  cornice,  remarks  that,  where 
tbose  birds  most  breed  and  haunt,  the  air 
is  delicate." 

This  pleasant  allusion  to  rural 
circumstances  refords  a  relief  to  the 
imagination,  and  presents  a  contrast 


to  the  scene  of  horror  that  is  about  to 
darken  the  stage;  and  the  tone  of 
mind  that  suggested  it  resembles  that 
which  produceid  so  many  sweet  and 
refreshing  sketches  of  description  and 
familiar  life  in  the  works  of  Virgil 
and  Lucretius. 

If  we  were  asked,  however,  to 
specify  the  two  qualities  of  poetical 
cnaracter  for  which  Lucretius  is  re- 
markable, we  should  name  the  awM 
mystery  of  his  landscapes  and  his  ex- 
quisite employment  of  the  imagpery  of 
light  in  all  its  varieties  of  mamfesta- 
tion.  In  the  second  quality  he  is  ap- 
proached, perhaps  rivalled,  by  Virgil, 
Dante,  ana  our  own  Spenser ;  in  the 
fi'st  we  remember  no  poem  that  con- 
veys by  its  landscapes  a  similar  sen- 
sation of  awful  vastness  and  myste- 
rious grandeur,  unless  it  be  the  Uam- 
media  of  Dante,  whose  wonderful 
poem  testifies  to  his  wanderings  along 
the  dim  windings  of  forest  paths, 
shedding  "  a  sleepy  horror  through 
the  blood;"  whether  we  follow  bun 
up  the  woody  valley  of  darkness,  in 
wnich  he  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Inferno,  or  walk  by  his  side 
througn  that  solemn  scene  in  the 
twenty-eighth  canto  of  the  Purga- 
toHo,*  in  which  the  terrestrial  paradise 
is  shadowed  forth  in  such  harmony 
of  verse. 

Of  the  landscapes  of  Virgil  we 
might  find  reflections  in  the  trans* 
parent  skies,  and  motionless  leaves, 
and  sunny  turf,  and  glittering  waters 
of  Claude,  but  if  we  desired  the  sombre 
gloom,  the  remote  perspective,  the 
oracular  branches  of  Lucretius,  we 
should  seek  them  in  the  solemn  pic- 
tures of  Poussin.    Those  dark  trees. 


*  How  toachiogly  beautiful  are  the  verses : — 

"  Vago  gia  di  cercar  dentro  e  d'intomo 

La  dirina  forests  spessa  e  viva 
Ch'agli  occhi  temperava  il  nuovo  giomo, 

Senza  piu  aspettar  lasciai  la  riva 
Prendendo  la  campagna  lento  lento, 

Stt  per  lo  suol  coe  d'ogni  parte  oliva. 
Un'  aura  dolce,  senza  matamento 

Avere  in  se,  mi  feria  per  la  fronte, 
Non  di  piu  colpo  che  soave  vento ; 

Per  cui  le  fronde  tremolando  pronte, 
Tutte  quanta  piegavano  alia  parte 

U'  la  prima  ombra  gitta  il  santo  monte ; " 

Mr.  Keble,  who  loves  the  Florentine  with  all  a  poet's  affection,  very  sweetlj  remarks  : 
'*Immo  etiam,  at  id  quod  sentio  dicam,  qui  Dantem  in  deliciis  babent,  non  alia 
mazfaaem  partem,  voluptate  fruuntur  atque  in  quo  libere  per  nemora  avia  graduuntur, 
inoerti  quid  quoque  tempore  foturum  stt  obviom."  A  nappy  iUustratioa,  as  it  ap« 
peara  to  us,  of  that  ennging  uncertaiaty  and  expectation  in  whioh  tbe  reader  wanders 
amoDg  the  oretttoni  91  true  geains. 
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stretehing  away  into  a  green  immen- 
rity  of  shade,  awe  the  spectator  with 
a  mysterious  twilight  in  which  it 
seems  that  some  tremendous  catas- 
trophe may  be  working  out.  We 
would  mention  Abraham  journeying 
to  sacrifice  his  son  (in  the  Nationid 
Gallery)  as  embodying  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Lucretian  landscape,*  excelling 
it  only  in  the  sacred  terror  and  won- 
derfulness  of  the  associations  which  it 
awakens. 

And,  as  we  have  contrasted  Lucre- 
tius with  Dante  in  his  application  of 
wood-scenery  to  the  embellishment 
of  his  poetry,  we  may,  with  at  least 
equal  propnety,  continue  the  parallel 
in  the  illustrations  which  both  the 
Italian  and  the  Latin  poet  so  fre- 
quently borrowed  from  lu^ht,  Lu- 
cretius was  led  by  his  philosophy, 
not  less  than  by  the  disposition  of  his 
mind,  to  contemplate  all  the  beauti- 
ful changes  of  tne  sky,  whether  the 
busy  villager,  from  many  a  blue  ham* 
let  among  the  vine-covered  hills, 
went  fortn  "  to  his  work  and  his  la- 
boor  until  the  evening,^'  or,  in  the 
shades  of  the  departing  day, 

"  The  lowing  herds  wound  slowly  o'er 
the  lea." 

But  vfe  think  that  his  morning 
sketches  possess  a  particular  splen- 
dour and  truth.  We  give  two  brief 
specimens: — 

A  Sunrise. 

'*  Aurea  cam  primum  geromaDtes  rore  per 

herbas 
Matutina  rubent  radiati  lamina  solis, 
Ezhalaotque  lacus  nebulam,  fluviique  pe- 

rennes ; 
Ipsa  quoqae  interdum  tellus  fumare  vi- 

detar ; 
Omnia  qus  sursum  cum  conciliaxitttr  in 

alto, 
Corpore  concrete  subtexaot  nubila  coe- 

lum." 

Who  does  not  feel  in  these  verses 
the  delicious  radiancy  of  the  hour  P 
And  we  feel  inclined  to  apply  to  the 


writer  the  words  spoken  by  Fnseli  of 
our  landscape-painter  Wilson ;  that 
he  had  observed  Nature  in  idl  her 
api)earance8  had  a  characteristic 
touch  for  all  her  forms,  and  that  in 
effects  of  dewy  freshness  and  rich 
morning  and  silent  evening  lights, 
few  have  equalled  and  fewer  excelled 
him. 

Cloud  Scenery, 

"  Putes  ea  demum  sola  vagare, 
Qusecunqueab  rebus  rerum  simulacra  re* 

cedunt , 
Sunt  etiam   quic  sponte  sua  gignuotur, 

et  ipsa 
Constitauntar  in  hoc  ccelo,  qai  dicitur 

aer, 
Quaemultia  formatamodis  sublime  ferun* 

tur. 
Nee  speciem  mutare  suam  liqaentia  oes- 

saot, 
£t  quojusqae  modi  formarum  vertere  in 

ora, 
Ut  nubea  facile  interdum  concreacere  in 

alto 
Cemmui,  et  mundi  speciem  violare  serenam, 
Aera  mulcentes  motu," 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  **  aera 
mulcentes  motu"  did  not  escape  the 
delicate  eye  of  Keble.  This  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  description  which, 
like  the  "  inward  eye  that  is  the 
bliss  of  solitude  "  of  Wordsworth, 
admit  of  no  explanation,  and  can 
only  be  understood  by  being  felt. 
Touches  there  are  in  the  rural  scenes 
of  the  most  eminent  poets  which 
might  have  dropped  upon  the  paper 
almost  unconsciously.  In  the  same 
manner  as  many  a  grace  beyond  "  the 
reach  of  art"  rewarded  the  daring  of 
Rembrandt  in  laying  on  his  colours 
with  a  pallet-knife  instead  of  a  pen- 
cil; but  in  this  image  of  the  clouds 
we  perceive  the  full  soul  of  the  ima- 
gination at  work,  and  leaving  an  im- 
pression upon  the  beholder  tJiat  iafelt 
along  the  blood. 

But  not  even  in  this  green  seclu- 
sion of  poetical  contemplation  it  is 
permittea  to  us  to  linger ;  we  have 


*  Thus  we  And  Lucretius  himself,  in  bis  third  book,  mingling  a  certain  tutrror 
with  the  delight ;  and  the  livelier  spirit  of  Horace  looked  for  something  of  this  melan* 
choly  in  descriptive  paintings  :  — 

"  Hunc  solem,  et  Stellas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempera  momentis,  snnt  qui  formidine  nulla 
Imbuti  spectent." 

Upon  which  Bishop  Copleaton  observes  :  '*  Quoniam  igitur  ex  obscure  significatione) 
et  ambigua  luce,  aut  ex  caligine  demom  ipsa  metus  magis  oriatur  qnam  oerta  reram 
cognitione/'  &c.  and  infers  that  fancy  will  work  her  most  successful  miracles  by 
temoving  the  scene  to  a  distance  from  the  common  eye. 
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been  speaking  of  rural  poetry ^  where 
shall  we  place  it?  Its  origin  has 
not  excit^  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  the  rank  that  ought  to  be 
assigned  to  it,  and  in  this  respect,  as 
in  so  many  others,  we  notice  its  re- 
semblance to  the  sister  art  of  painting. 
The  merry-making  or  (joarrelling 
of  the  boors  in  the  domestic  sketches 
of  Teniers,  the  familiar  incidents  in 
the  pictures  of  Brouwer  or  Ostade, 
are  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  but 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  measures  that 
excellence  and  the  praise  due  to  it  by 
the  frequent  or  inu-equent  introduc- 
tion of  the  passions,  as  they  appear  in 
general  and  more  enlarged  nature. 
This  principle  he  applies  to  the 
battle-pieces  of  Bourgognone,  the 
French  gallantries  of  Watteau,  and 
even  to  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  and 
the  sea-views  of  Vandevelde.  All 
these,  he  observes,  have  the  same 
right,  in  different  degrees,  to  the 
name  and  dignity  of  painter  which  a 
satirist,  an  epigrammatist,  a  son- 
netteer,  or  a  writer  of  pastoral  or  de- 
scriptive poetry ^  has  to  that  of  a  poet. 
But,  however  just  this  argument  may 
be  with  reference  to  the  art  of  colour 
and  design,  we  deem  it  to  be  far  less 
conclusive  with  respect  to  the  art  of 
verbal  composition.  The  exquisite 
finish  of  Teniers  connects  the  Flemish 
with  the  Venetian  school,  and  we  do 
not  require  to  be  told  that  our  own 
Wilkie,  beginning  with  Teniers,  as- 
cended to  Uembrandt,  in  order  to  feel 
that  the  painter  of  Dutch  interiors 
formed  a  link  in  the  same  chain 
which  embraces  Correggio  and  Baf- 
faelle.  The  fire  may  flame  into  a 
central  orb  of  illumination  in  the  otie, 
and  only  flash  into  a  single  spark  in 
the  other,  and  yet  the  orb  and  the 
spark  shall  derive  their  light  and 
heat  from  the  same  sun  of  genius. 
It  is  not  possible  to  place  the  common 
rhymer  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
luminous  source  of  poetical  brilliancv. 
The  epigrammatist,  using  the  word  m 
the  moikm  sense,  cannot,  under  the 
most  favourable  aspect  of  his  art,  be 


admitted  into  the  society  of  poets. 
The  Greek  epigram,  like  the  Italian 
and  English  sonnet,  is  excepted.  With 
regard  to  the  satirist,  we  think  that 
the  same  exclusion  will  be  enforced 
against  him,  save  only  when  he  mag- 
nifies the  censure  of  manners  into  the 
vivid  picturesqueness  of  truth  teaching 
bv  example,  when  he  brings  even  the 
lights  of  fancy  to  illuminate  the  stage 
of  reality.  This  was  done  by  Dryden, 
of  whom  it  has  been  so  happily  re- 
marked by  Mathias,  that  he  brought 
to  perfection  the  all^ory  of  satire. 
"In  Absalom  and  ^ithophel  he 
paints  the  horrors  of  anarcny  with 
the  pencil  of  Dante  or  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  gives  the  speeches  of  his 
heroes  with  the  strength,  propriety, 
and  correctness  of  Virgil.'  Or  yet 
again,  we  can  conceive  the  satirist  to 
be  elevated  into  the  poet,  when  his 
denunciations  of  vice  warm  him  into 
some  glowing  panegyric  of  virtue, 
when  from  the  corrupting  he  turns, 
by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  cnno* 
bung  properties  of  literature,  and  ex- 
hibits the  mighty  prerogative  be- 
stowed upon  i)oetiy,  of  enveloping 
the  intellectual  or  the  moral  malefac- 
tor in  the  tunic  that  shall  continue 
to  scorch  without  consuming  through- 
out the  i^es  of  human  civilisation ;  or 
of  encircfing  the  forehead  of  the  des- 
titute scholar  or  the  suffering  saint 
with  a  crown  of  victory  and  a  halo 
of  beauty  that  will  be  extinguished 
upon  earth  only  to  be  rekindled  in 
heaven.  Such  was  the  scheme  of 
satire  which  even  Pope  proposed  to 
his  mind,  feebly  as  he  filled  up  the 
outline  he  had  drawn ;  such  was  the 
spirit  with  which,  while  ridiculing 
tne  flattery  of  Waller  and  Boileau  he 
exclaimed, — 


l€ 


Not  so,  when  diadem'd  with  rays  di* 

vine, 
TouchM  with  the  flame  wbich   breaks 

from  virtue's  fthrine» 
Her  Priestess  Muse  forbids  the  good  to 

die, 
And  opes  the  temple  of  eternity/' 


1844.]         The  Marquise  de  Sivigni^  Lady  of  Bourbilly. 
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Two  leases  south-west  from  the 
city  of  Semur  in  Burgundy,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  an- 
cient town  of  Epoisses,  beautifully 
situated  anudst  verdant  meadows, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
woods  and  vineyards,  and  close  by 
the  banks  of  a  small  but  abounding 
river,  stands  the  old  and  time-worn 
ch&teau  of  Bourbilly.  The  river  is 
called  the  Serain,  and  is  precipitated 
over  a  high  rock  into  a  verdant  val- 
ley, which  is  traversed  by  its  limpid 
waters.  The  ch&teau,  environed  by 
thick  walls,  which  were  flanked  by 
towers,  presented  in  ancient  times  a 
formidable  square  enclosing  a  vast 
court.  The  entrance  was  over  a 
drawbridge,  which  was  also  com- 
manded by  a  tower ;  and  altogether, 
in  the  feudal  ages,  it  must  have  been 
a  stronghold  of  considerable  import- 


rous. 


but  he  was  impetuous,  hot- 
heated,  quarrelsome,  and  consequent- 
ly in  perpetual  broils.f  He  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  engaged  in  many 
duels,  and  obliged,  by  many  expedi- 
ents, to  avoid  the  penalties  of  Quel- 
ling, which  the  frequency  of  private 
combats  had  forced  &om  the  royal 
authority.  The  very  year  following 
his  marriage  he  was  attending  in 
church  with  his  family  and  house- 
hold, and  indeed  had  just  communi- 
cated, when  a  retainer  entered  to  in- 
form him  that  his  friend  Boutteville 
de  Montmorency  was  expectin^him 
at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine  at  raris, 
having  need  of  his  services  against 
Font  Uibaud,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of 
Lude.  The  Baron  dc  Chantal, 
though  only  in  his  velvet  slippers, 
and  in  any  thing  but  a  martial  at- 
tire, quitted  the  altar  for  the  place 
of  combat.  His  customary  success 
attended  him.*  The  hue  and  cry  of 
the  government  and  the  police  were 
immediately  raised  against  him,  and 
he  fled  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Count  of  Toulongeon.  His  narrow 
escape,  however,  did  not  tame  his 
bellicose  temperament.  Six  months 
after,  he  was  again  mixed  up  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Due  d'Elbouf,  but 
from  timely  information  that  duel  was 
prevented.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
notwithstanduig  his  severity  against 
duellists,  allowed  the  baron  to  re- 
appear at  court,  but  he  never  for- 
gave him  for  his  close  friendship 
with  Henri  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  of 
Chalais,  who  had  been  beheaded  for 
high  treason.  All  generosity  of  mind 
creates  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  every 
despot,  ana  Richelieu  stopped  Chan- 
tid*s  further  promotion  in  life.  This, 
with  Boutteville*s  execution,  drove 
him  to  desperation.  He  quitted 
Paris  for  the  Island  of  R6,  where  the 
English  were  threatening  a  descent 

♦  The  Rabutins  traced  the  family  back  to  Maycul,  who  even  in  1147  was  a 
poweifunord,  and  lo  Jeanne  de  Montagu,  a  legitimatised  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Bargondr,  who  in  1461  was  married  to  Huguea  de  Rabutin. 

f  Cefse-Benigne  de  Rabutin  seems  to  have  inherited  his  hot  blood  from  his  father, 
who  fooghl  eighteen  duels  with  unvarying  success.  He  was  killed  at  last  by  an  ac- 
cident whUe  bunting.  Strange  to  say,  that  the  wife  of  such  a  man  was  a  saint ;  her 
name  was  Jeanne  Fr6mioi,  who,  on  her  husband's  deoth.  dedicated  herself  to  the 
work  of  God,  established  the  order  of  the  Dametde  la  VwaatioTi,  and  ultimately  received 
the  honours  of  canonisation  under  the  name  of  Saiiite  Chsntol.  Before  her  death  the 
order  so  iqcreased  that  no  lef  s  than  eighty-seven  establishments  existed  in  France, 


ance.  Phe  castle  and  adjoining  do- 
main were  held  from  tne  lordship 
of  Epoisses,  and  had  become  the 
appanage  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Rabutins,  when  at  a  very  remote 
period  the  place  from  which  the 
family  derived  its  name,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Changy,  near  Cha- 
rollcs,  had  been  destroyed.  Bourbilly 
then  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Rabutins,  and  the  surrounding  lands 
yielded  them  the  main  portion  of 
their  revenues.  The  whole  is  now 
a  ruin,  the  only  serviceable  portion 
being  used  as  granaries  to  the  farm- 
house upon  the  estate.  The  Rabu- 
tins were  a  high,  ancient,  and  hon- 
ourable family.* 

Marie  de  Rabutin  -  Chantal  was 
the  only  child  of  Celse-Benigne  de 
Rabutin-Chantal  and  Marie  de  Cou- 
langes,  daughter  of  Philip,  lord  of 
Tour-Coulanges,  Councillor  of  State 
and  Secreta^  of  Finances.  Her 
father  was  handsome,  bold,  gay, 
high-spirited,  noble-minded,  gene- 
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for  the  succour  of  the  Protestants  of 
La  Rochelle.  His  friend  the  Mar- 
quis de  Torras  was  the  governor  of 
Uie  island.  The  French  forces  were 
worsted,  many  were  killed,  and  among 
them  was  the  Baron  de  Chantal, 
who  had  achieved  marvels,  having 
had  four  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  received  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  wounds.  He  was  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ra- 
butins,  and  thus  perished,  in  the 
thirty -first  year  of  his  age. 

Marie  de  Rabutin  -  Chantal  was 
bom  in  1626  in  the  hotel  occupied 
by  her  father  in  the  Place  Royale  du 
Mantis,  then  the  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  French  capital.  On 
tne  following  day  she  was  baptized, 
and  when  only  six  years  old  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother. 
The  sentiments  of  filial  affection  had 
thus  no  time  to  grow  and  expand 
around  that  heart  which,  during  the 
whole  subsequent  period  of  life,  aban- 
doned itself,  with  such  truthfulness 
of  purpose  and  fervency,  to  the  most 
pure,  the  most  tender,  And  the  most 
touching  of  all  human  feelings,  ma-* 
ternal  devotion.  It  is  the  wise  ordi- 
nation of  Providence  that  the  love  of 
parents  for  their  offspring  should 
ever  be  fuller,  stronger,  purer,  than 
that  which  the  offspring  return  to 
the  authors  of  their  existence.  As 
we  grow  older,  the  delusions  of  life 
vanish  from  before  our  eyes,  we  be- 
come more  and  more  convinced  of  its 
falsehoods,  treacheries,  hoUow-heart- 
edness,  vices;  we  more  and  more 
circumscribe  the  range  of  our  con- 
fidence ;  we  look  ^vith  increasing  in- 
difference on  its  busy  scenes  and  its 
multiplied  transactions ;  we  seek  for 
solace  and  comfort  from  its  vexations 
and  troubles  in  the  love  of  our  child- 
ren, which,  by  our  tenderness,  care, 
and  sacrifices  on  their  behalf,  we 
have  so  amply  deserved.  The  do- 
mestic circle  at  last  becomes  the  only 
sphere  for  the  indulgence  of  our 
hopes  and  fears ;  our  thoughts  wander 
over  its  limited  domain,  and  ponder 
with  deep  pride  and  satisfaction  over 
the  well-doing,  prosperity,  and  moral 
worth  of  its  various  members.  With 
youth,  however,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Their  imagination  revels  in  the  day- 
dreams of  existence,  their  blood  is 
bounding  riotously  around  the  heart 
in  anticipation  of  its  thousand  joys ; 
their  bosom  is  flushed  with  hope, 


they  are  yet  unscathed  by  the  keen 
arrows  and  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment; their  feelings  are  distracted 
by  a  thousand  objects,  of  which  filial 
affection  forms  but  a  miserable  unit. 
Then,  as  manhood  approaches,  the 
heart  gives  its  service  to  some  fair 
form  -miich  it  has  selected  from  the 
fair  forms  of  earth  for  its  future 
companion  in  life ;  and  then,  child- 
ren being  born,  it  indulges  in  its 
turn  in  ^  the  fond  and  deep  affec- 
tion so  characteristic  of  parents  for 
their  offspring,  which  thus  becomes 
more  intense  and  more  firm  than 
that  of  offspring  for  parents. 

One  of  tne  brightest  examples  of 
maternal  love  and  solicitude  was 
Marie  de  Rabutin -Chantal,  mar- 
quise de  Sevigne.  Yet  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that,  throughout  the  mass 
of  letters  which  she  has  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  there  is  not  a  single 
mention  or  allusion  to  her  mother. 
She  once  or  twice  speaks  of  her  fa- 
ther, but  that  is  in  light  terms,  and 
when  alluding  to  his  defects  of  cha- 
racter. In  a  letter  to  her  daughter 
dated  on  the  22d  of  July,  she  adds 
immediately  after  that  date,  "  Jour 
de  la  Madeleine,  ou  fut  tue,  il  y  a 
quelques  annees,  im  pere  que  j'avais.** 

The  young  orphan  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle 
Philippe  de  la  Tour  de  Coulanges, 
and  brought  up  with  her  cousin  Em- 
manuel, after^vards  known  in  the 
world  of  fashion  asthe/?^/iY  Coulanges^ 
the  gayest  of  chansonniers  and  the 
most  amiable  of  convivialists.  Her 
uncle  died  when  she  was  ten  years  of 
age,  and  her  family  unanimously  se- 
lected as  guardian  another  uncle, 
Christophe  de  Coulanges,  abbe  de 
Livry.  The  selection  was  a  wise  one. 
Though  a  man  of  limited  intelli- 
gence and  refinement,  the  abbe  was 
an  excel  lent  accountant  and  thorough- 
ly understood  business.  The  lady 
ever  treated  him  vnth  affection,  duly 
appreciated  his  care  and  kindness  and 
the  excellence  of  that  education  which 
he  bestowed  upon  her.  In  her  cor- 
respondence sne  bestows  upon  him 
the  name  of  the  Bien-hon.  He  not 
only  wisely  administered  her  pro- 
perty during  her  tutelage,  but  taught 
ner  the  mode  of  managing  it  herself. 
Perceiving  her  turn  of  mind  for 
gaiety  and  light  amusements,  he  en- 
Chax>eTain,  the  poet  and  critic, 
the  learned  Manage,  for  her  in- 
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stracton.  As  she  grew  up,  she  be- 
e&me  remarkable  for  prompt  and 
teoacknis  memory,  for  strong  and 
rapple  imagination,  and  for  exauisite 
taste.  She  understood  several  lan« 
guages,  and  could  even  take  her 
part  freely  and  efficiently,  it  being 
then  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  do  so, 
in  metaphysical  disquisitions.  She 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  reading,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  most  dis* 
tmguished  literary  characters  of 
France  and  Italy.  She  was,  more- 
over, a  beautiful  singer  and  an  ad- 
mirable dancer.  The  abbe  ever  con- 
tinued her  steadfast  friend  and  her 
disinterested  adviser.  He  lived  to 
the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety,  and  at  his 
death  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to 
his  niece  and  pupil. 

She  was  indebted,  also,  to  her  tu- 
tor's instructions  for  her  earlv  at- 
tachment to  religion.  Iler  intimacy 
with  her  husband^s  relations  made 
her  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
severe  and  solitary  members  of  Port 
Royal,  and  she  partly  adopted  their 
doctrines;  but  their  unbending  se- 
verity of  demeanour  she  utterly  re- 
pudiated. "  Devote  par  desir,  et 
mondaine  par  nature"  Twhich  is  her 
own  description  of  herself),  she  loved 
the  joys  and  pleasures  of  society,  and 
ever  wished  to  see  herself  surround- 
ed by  the  mirthful  and  vritty.  Her 
tutor  gave  her  full  scope  ior  such 
indulgence;  the  innate  coquetry  of 
his  ward  did  not  give  him  much  un- 
easiness, indeed  he  looked  on  with 
inward  satisfaction  when  he  saw  her 
encircled  with  admirers  from  all 
classes  of  society.  It  would  have 
been  odd  if  in  that  age  of  singulari- 
ties he  had  been  at  all  uneasy  about 
so  trifling  a  matter.  Nor  did  he  ever 
chide  her  for  what  the  Baron  Wal- 
ckenaer  calls  '^  la  franchise  souvent 
un  peu  libre  de  scs  paroles."  And 
that  gentleman  thus  continues : — 


**  Raasur^  par  liienraiiz  ^quilibia  de 
•es  seoB  et  de  sa  raiaon,  par  la  fennet^  de 
aes  principes  religieux,  il  (the  abb6} 
applaudisaait  a  Fart  qu'eUe  poss^dait  de 
sefaire  deu  amis  deTOQ^s  de  toua  ceuz 
qui  avaient  perda  Teap^rance  de  lui  ap- 
partenir  comme  amants.  liOrsqu'ua 
d'entre  eux  6tait  tomb^  dans  la  disgrace 
du  poavoir,  od  avait  essay^  qaelque 
malbeur,  on  aa^ait  qa'elle  ne  negltgeait 
rien  pour  le  aerrir  et  lui  t^iiK»gaer  aoa 
attacheaent." 

In  appearance  she  was  every  way 
captivating.  Her  complexion  was  of 
a  rare  and  exquisite  transparency 
and  freshness ;  her  eyes  were  brilliant 
and  animated ;  her  hair  was  l^ht  and 
luxuriant;  her  features,  though 
somewhat  irregular,  were  exceed- 
ingly expressive;  her  shape  and 
form  had  Deen  stamped  in  the  mould 
of  perfect  symmetry ;  she  was  grace- 
ful in  her  movements  and  attractive 
in  her  manners.  The  freah  air  of 
the  country,  and  the  freedom  of  ex- 
ercise whicn  a  country  life  permits, 
added  to  her  natural  openness  and 
beauty  of  appearance  ana  stability  of 
health.*  The  Abbey  of  Liyry, 
where  she  resided  with  her  guardian, 
was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Forest  of  Bondy,  four  leagues  to  the 
north-east  of  raris,  on  the  route  to 
Meaux. 

"Rien  oe  lui  paratt  au-deasua  des 
belles  ali^ea  da  Pare  de  Li vry ;  nulle  part 
lea  arbrea  n'oat  une  auaai  belle  verdure, 
nuile  part  lea  cb^yre-feuiUea  ne  re- 
pandent  une  aoaai  anave  odenr.  £Ue 
aim  ait  a  a'aaaeoir,  die  aimait  a  ^crire 
sous  ces  voutes  de  feuillage;  oii  les 
chanta  ^clatants  dee  rosaigiiols  la  for« 
paient  quelquefois,  par  one  agr^able  dis- 
traction, a  auspenare  le  trarail  de  aa 
plume  ;  elle  se  promenait  souvent  dana 
la  foret  majestueuae  qui  eutourait  cette 
habitation,  et  se  riait  de  la  terreur  que 
ces  routes  aolitatrea  et  aombres  inapi- 
raient    aux    Champenois    et    aux    Lor- 


rams 


*  Tbere  are  at  least  thirty  existing  portraits  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  but  they  are 
all  bad  or  false  with  one  solitarj  exception.  The  worat  appears  in  Momnerqu^s  edi« 
lion  of  the  lady's  Letters,  published  in  1618  and  1820.  Thia  is  the  very  beat  edition 
of  the  letters  in  question,  but  the  portrait  is  that  of  quite  a  different  peraon.  It  is 
alao  strange  that  Petitot  should  have  mistaken  her  portrait.  The  only  anthentid  one 
is  that  reduced  and  engraved  by  Edelink  after  a  painting  in  pastel,  taken  from  nature. 
Madame  de  S6vigo6  was  then  forty  years  of  age. 

There  aeems  to  have  been  a  singularity  about  her  eyes, — "  Sea  yeux  ^taient  de 
cottleurs  diff^rentea ;  elle  avait  la  teille  belle,  sans  avoir  bon  air  (ce  qui  aignifie  proba* 
blement  qu*on  trouvait  de  negligence  dans  aon  maintien).  Tout  en  convenant  qu'il 
n'y  a  point  de  femme  qui  ait  plua  d'eaprit  qu*elle,  et  fort  pea  qui  en  aieot  autant."— • 
Madama  ds  Tiulu't  tdUion  tf  Medane  de  Scvigni'i  Ltttert,  1843,  pp.  7, 8. 
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Such  is  Baron  Walckenaer*s  de- 
scription of  the  young  lady  in  her 
state  of  seclusion. 

When  nearly  eighteen  years  of 
age,  the  Demoiselle  de  Bourgoyne,  as 
she  styles  herself,  made  her  appear- 
ance m  the  Parisian  world  of  fasnion, 
and  many  were  the  wooers  who  cast 
themselves  incontinently  at  her  feet. 
Besides  the  charms  of  face  and  form 
she  had  every  title  to  hoast  the 
charms  of  fortune.  She  could  bring 
a  dower  of  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  equal  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  present  value,  without 
reckoning  expectancies,  which  were 
subsequently  realised  and  equalled 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  actual  currency.  Gondi, 
afterwards  Cardinal  de  Betz,  who  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  from  his 
recent  appointment  to  the  coadjutor- 
shi])  to  his  uncle  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  sought  for,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  the  young  heiresses  prefer- 
ence for  his  nephew  the  Marquis 
Henri  de  Sevign6.  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Abbe  de  Livry.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1644,  when 
her  ei^teenth  year  had  been  duly 
completed.  In  point  of  rank, 
birth,  fortune,  position,  and  age, 
the  marquis  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  he  had  been  ec^ually 
worthy  with  respect  to  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  He  held  the  raak 
of  adjutant-general  in  the  army,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  &eton 
house,  and  was  by  blood  connected 
with  the  families  of  Clisson,  Mont- 
morencv,  and  Bohan.  He  was  rough 
and  rude  in  manners,  unsentimental 
and  unrefined  in  mind,  and  had  been 
long  known  as  a  confirmed  de- 
bauchee. "  He  was  a  universal 
lover,"  says  her  cousin  Count  Bussy 
de  Babutin,  "but  never  loved  any 
one  so  amiable  as  his  own  wife."  He 
proved  himself  wholly  unworthy  of 
so  lovely,  so  exquisite,  and  so  intel- 
lectual a  companion  as  the  lady  of 
Bourbilly.  The  after  years  of  their 
short  married  existence  were  blighted 
by  profligacy  on  the  gentleman's 
part,  and  bitter  disappointment  on 
that  of  the  lady.  The  first  year,  how- 
ever, passed  either  amid  sunshine  and 
gaiety,  and  the  amusements  of  the 
capital,  or  in  the  retirement  of  the 
marquis's  possesdons  in  Brittany, 
called  Des  liochers.  They  were  both 


young,  both  handsome,  both  rich, 
both  fond  of  society.  They  were 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Their  relations  were 
also  high  and  rich.  AVhile  on  his 
side  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  coadjutor;  on  hers 
was  her  uncle,  Hu^es  de  Bussy,  the 
commander,  who,  m  the  year  of  her 
marriage,  became  Grand  Prior  of  the 
Temple,  with  a  revenue  amounting 
to  200,000  livres  in  present  valua- 
tion ;  and  of  this  a  very  slender  por- 
tion only  was  paid  over  to  the 
church. 

The  well-informed  and  indefatig- 
able Petitot,  in  a  preliminary  remaric 
to  one  of  his  collective  Memoirs,  has 
strangely  observed,  that  although 
Madame  de  Sevigne  was  an  habitude 
of  the  Hotel  de  &mbouillet,  she  had 
too  much  mind  and  sense  to  approve 
the  affectation  of  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  society  of  the 
Precieuses.  It  seems,  he  also  adds, 
that  she  had  even  operated  a  kind  of 
schism  among  them.  That  anti- 
quarian, however,  has  been  misled  by 
tlie  recollection  of  Moliere  and  his 
Precieuses  RidtculeSj  forgetting  that 
fifteen  years  elapsed  between  the 
period  when  the  celebrated  hotel, 
under  the  high  auspices  of  its  gra- 
cious mistress  the  fair  Arthcmis,  was 
at  its  culminating  point  of  fame  and 
honour,  without  opposition  and  with- 
out a  rival,  and  the  appearance  of 
Moliere's  comedy.  In  that  interval 
occurred  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde. 

The  reunions  at  the  Hotel  de  Bam- 
bouillet  date  as  far  back  as  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IT. ; 
their  most  brilliant  days  were  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll. ;  they  be- 
gan to  decline  during  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  Austria  and  the  wars  and 
agitations  of  the  Fronde ;  and  they 
lost  their  supremacy  over  society 
when  Louis  XIV.  took  in  hand  the 
reins  of  government  and  made  hun- 
self  the  centre  of  a  numerous  and 
magnificent  court.  Here  may  be 
observed  four  periods,  —  those  of  the 
domination  of  the  imperious  Riche- 
lieu ;  of  the  regency ;  of  the  Fronde ; 
and  that  which  dates  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  peace 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Py- 
renees, extending  over  the  greater 
and  more  glorious  portion  of  the  reign 
of  the  last-named  monarch.  To  tiic 
first  period  belonged  Malbcrbe,  Cor- 
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nolle,  Balzac,  and  Voiture;  to  the 
fieooiid,  St.  Everemond,  Manage,  Sar* 
main,  and  Chapelain;  to  tl^  third 
Pascal,  Boflsuet,  Moliere,  La  Fon- 
taine, Racine,  Boilean,  and  Pellisson. 
Daring  the  fint  period,  the  authority 
emanating  from  the  hotel  was  ah- 
solnte  over  the  manners,  morals,  and 
habits  of  the  highest  society.  The 
political  troubles,  broils,  and  quar- 
rels, split  and  divided  society  and 
disturbed  the  even  current  of  its 
flai>remacy.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
society,  literature,  and  the  arts,  were 
animated  by  new  vigour ;  first,  under 
the  cheering  influence  of  the  princely 
Mnrmtendant  Fouquet,  afterwards  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  sagacious 
Colbert  and  his  royal  master  himself. 
Then,  and  not  before,  was  the  Hotel 
of  the  veritable  Precieuses  shorn  of 
the  last  lingering  remains  of  glory 
which  had  stiU  continued  to  hover 
over  its  consecrated  walls.  This  ]ast 
season  saw  the  production  of  the 
Precieuses  Ridicules;  and  the  satire 
of  the  comedy  is  not  launched  against 
the  venerable  building,  but  against 
the  public  imitations  of  its  circle, 
which  had  been  formed  by  an  emas- 
culated and  degenerate  society.  The 
d^eneracy  continued  on  the  increase 
daring  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  magnificent,  for 
the  calm  and  philosophic  eye  could 
even  then  plainly  see  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  scandalous  times  of  tne 
regency  of  Orleans.  The  comedy  of 
Turcarety  which  appears  to  give  so 
truthful  a  representation  of  the  re- 
gency, was  played  six  years  before 
the  death  of  Louis.  Madame  de 
Sevign^  died  in  1696,  she,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  pidmy  days  of  the 
Hotel  de  RombouiUet.  When  she 
first  took  her  place  in  society  on  her 
marriage  in  1644,  the  names  of 
Bcnleau,  Moliere,  Lafontaine,  and 
Badne  were  unknown.  The  con- 
gregated guests  at  the  hotel  consisted 
of  thoae  most  illustrious  for  their 
birth,  rank,  and  dignity,  provided 
thgr  could  appreciate  wi^  learning, 
and  refinement  of  mind  and  manners. 
Women  the  most   remarkable   for 


their  beauty  imagined  they  had  at- 
tained the  heaven  of  happiness  when 
admitted  into  the  celebrated  Blue 
Chamber.  The  circle  assembled 
there  reigned  supreme  over  tastes, 
fashions,  nrivate  and  public  reputa- 
tions, and  literature.  The  French 
Academic,  then  of  recent  creation, 
acknowledged  its  influence,  so  did  the 
most  brilliant  coteries  of  the  capital, 
BO  did  the  very  court  itself.'*' 

The  precise  period  of  the  marriage 
of  Madame  de  Sevign6  was  the  hap- 
piest moment  for  1<  ranee.  This  oc- 
curred during  the  infancy  of  Louis 
XIY.  Anne  of  Austria  had  once 
more  established  her  government 
and  her  ministers*  power  by  over- 
throwing the  cabal  of  the  Importants, 
and  exiting  those  who,  disappointed 
at  the  ungrateful  return  for  services 
rendered  during  the  season  of  the 
queen's  persecution  and  insult,  had, 
by  their  intrigues,  rendered  tiiem- 
selves  troublesome  and  dangerous  to 
the  court.  The  shade  of  Richelieu 
had  passed  onward  like  the  gloomy 
yet  awfiil  type  of  unearthly  great- 
ness, and  the  trembling  people  raised 
themselves  once  more  from  their  at- 
titude of  fear,  and  breathed  freely  in 
the  consciousness  of  life  and  salvation. 
The  intrigues  of  the  court  had  been 
confounded.  The  war  continued,  it  is 
true,  but  it  afforded  an  outlet  for  Uie 
restlessness  of  French  valour,  and 
was  carried  on  to  the  increase  of 
national  glory.  An  equal  success  at- 
tended the  prcMnress  of  D*Harcourt 
and  Grassion.  Turenne  and  D*£ng- 
hien,  afterwards  the  great  Cond6, 
were  winning  imperishable  renown. 
In  Spain,  in  Flanders,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Italy  the  armies  of  France 
were  alike  triumphant ;  advan- 
tageous treaties  had  oeen  renewed  or 
concluded  with  Holland  and  Portu- 
gal ;  the  pliant  courtiers  were  flattered 
and  caressed  by  a  cunning  minister, 
anxious  to  cast  into  oblivi<»i  his  foreign 
oriffin,  and  veil  the  extraordinary 
and  more  than  suspicious  favour  lie 
received  at  the  hands  of  a  mistras 
who,  amiable,  indulsent,  and  kind, 
was  yet  conscious  or  the  possession 


*  "  Potir  bien  appr^cier  le  merite  de  Madame  de  Rambouillet/'  says  Boron 
Walckenaer,  in  bis  memcirs  of  Madame  de  Sivigni,  "  eC  lea  services  qu'elle  a  rendas, 
il  fsQt  se  rappeler  qu'elle  a  v6ctt  principalement  sons  doox  regnes  ou  Tinfluence  de 
la  coor  BUT  la  soei^t^  6tait  presque  nulle ;  qu'elle  parut  aur  la  scene  da  monde  lonque 
l«s  nceQra  qni  succ^daient  aaz  goerrea  de  religion  ^faietit  rttdes  et  grossidrea,  lorsqae 
la  Ittngue  n'etait  pas  encore  fiz^e,  et  qa'aucun  dea  chefs-d*aeuvre  de  noa  gnmda 
Boaltres  en  Uu^ratare  n'avait  pas  tncore  vu  le  jour/'— Tom«  i.  p.  31. 

you  xxs.  21  o.  cuLxvi.  h 
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et  ▼0U8  ne  I'eteg  pas  moios  aux  jpUMira ; 
vous  paraisses  n6e  poor  euz,  et  n  semble 
qu'ils  Boiant  fails  pour  tous.  Votre  pr6- 
aence  augmente  des  diTertiaaenientay  et 
les  diTertissements  augmentent  votre 
beauts,  loitqu'ils  tous  environnent." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in 
France  it  was  the  age  for  general 
laughter  :  "  Hommes  et  femmesj^ 
says  M.  Barri^re,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Memoirs  of  the  younger  Brienne, 
^  igalement  spiritueis,  fyalemeni  am" 
b&ieux,  ne  connaissaiefit  eToccupations 
que  V  intrigue  et  la  gakmierieJ*  There 
was  a  general  desire  to  be  brilliant  in 
conversation,  to  be  pointed  out  as 
possessing  a  keen  and  sparkling  wit. 
Of  backbiting,  slander,  scandal,  and 
all  uneharitableness,  there  was  abun- 
dance. The  most  private  transac- 
tions in  families,  high  or  low,  were 
made  the  subject  of  obscene  songs, 
which  were  pu bHclj  sung  in  the  streets 
of  Fans.  A  multitude  of  these  songs 
still  exist,  and  they  are  foul  and  filthy 
in  the  extreme :  they  were  then 
thought  witt^.  They  did  not  spore 
even  the  pnnces  of  the  blood,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  court  most  oon- 
Sj^cuous  for  beauty,  fashion,  or 
virtue.  They  did  not  spare  the 
ministers  of  the  Queen,  or  even 
the  queen  herself.  The  very  misfor- 
tunes of  life  became  subjects  for 
ridicule  and  ribald  jests.  This 
propensity  to  laush  at  every  thing 
18  visible  throu^out  the  whole 
of  Madame  de  S6vign6*s  Letters, 
Ever^  circumstance  is  turned  by  her 
pen  mto  matter  for  pleasantry  and 
badinage ;  even  afflictions,  grieft, 
moving  accidents,  and  calamities. 
If  she  meets  in  the  midst  of  a 
journey  a  line  of  wretched  convicts 
closely  chained  together,  and  des- 
tined for  the  salleys,  she  must  have 
her  joke  and  laugh ;  not  less  so,  if  a 
gentleman,  while  reading  a  letter 
firom  his  mistress,  is  struck  by  apo- 
plexy, and,  &lling  £rom  his  horse, 
immediately  expires.  Illnesses,  dis- 
eases, infirmities  of  age,  executioiis, 
gibbets,  torture,  move  ner  ndrth  and 
evoke  her  laughter.  She  must 
have  her  mot  upon  the  excesses  of 
some  brutal  soldiers,  who,  while  gar^ 


risoned  in  Brittany,  ^^mirent^  Vautre 
jaw,  vn  petit  enfami  h  la  brocheT 
and  then,  immecuately  after,  she  al* 
ludes  to  the  Cordeliers  of  Provence, 
**  qui  eaoaient  employer  diffh'emment 
leurs  hisirsr  But  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed her  tenderness,  her  deep  anxiety 
and  concern,  when  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  her  daughter,  Madame  de 
Grignan,  is  best  to  preserve  her  hair, 
her  complexion,  and  her  teeth  I*^  All 
this  lightness  and  frivolity  would  in- 
dicate ujofeelingness  of  heart  in  this 
celebrated  woman,  were  she  to  be 
considered  in  an  abstracted  point  of 
view;  but  to  do  so  would  be  gross 
iigustice.  Her  life,  habits,  manners, 
opinions,  and  language,  are  to  be 
viewed  and  estimated  in  connexion 
with  the  particular  and  singular  state 
of  society  amidst  which  she  was  bom, 
lived,  and  died.  Her  virtues  and 
good  qualities  were  her  own;  her 
faults  were  the  faults  of  the  age 
which  she  embellished.  In  every 
peculiarifyto  which  we  have  alluded 
she  observed  moderaticm  when  com- 
pared with  others  of  her  contempora- 
ries; and  some  among  these  were  the 
highest  in  the  land.  The  celebrated 
Chavigny,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
naturu  son  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu, 
and  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  the 
younger  Count  de  Brienne,  had 
been  of  the  greatest  service  during 
the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  to  the 
great  Prince  de  Conde.  He,  upon  a 
vague  pretext,  so  insulted,  and  f^oaafy 
ana  violently  abused  that  minister, 
that  the  latter,  on  n»ching  his  home, 
fell  suddenly  ill,  and  shortly  after 
died.  "Monsieur  le  Prince,"  says 
Madame  de  MotteviUe,  "  on  going  to 
pay  him  a  visit  when  he  lay  in  this 
state,  seemed  to  regret  it;  and  a 
person,  who  was  present  during  the 
mterview,  has  told  me  that  his  eyes 
were  red  with  tears,  and  that  he  was 
about,  m  a  Mnd  of  despair ,  to  tear  out 
his  hair ;  but,  on  departing,  he  burst 
into  loud  laughter,  uid  observed  thai 
the  minister  was  as  ugly  as  the  very 
devil  himself.**  The  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, young,  handsome,  and  brave, 
was  killed  by  a  pistol-shot,  while  en- 
gaged in  a  dud  with  his  brother-in- 


*  Bossy  de  Rabutin  pretends,  "  qu'an  lui  trouvt  «n  caractere  un  ptii  trap  bodin 
pour  umfemme  dt  qualitS ,  ,*et  que  .  ,  ,k  chaleur  d*  la  plamnterie  Vgmportt*** 

"  Od  eu  pent  coDcIure/'  says  Madame  de  Tastu,  "  que  Teaprit  da  MadavM  de 
S£Tign6  etait  de  ceitx  euxfuth  U  mmvement  vnhn^  de  la  convertaHm  rmitsttnt  forft 
d^nrene,** 
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Uw,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Intelli- 
genee  mnu  brotupht  to  Gratton,  Duke 
of  Orleans.  Hear  what  Mademoi- 
selle de  Monipeiisier  says  about  the 
matter:—* 

"  MoMienr  le  Priaee  at  ooce  pro* 
caoded  to  Um  Dnchest  de  Nemours', 
wliither  I  alto  repaired.  The  ducheis 
lay  ezteoded  upon  her  bed  in  a  8woon» 
the  picture  of  a  terrible  affliction,  llie 
cortains  were  drawn  widely  apart,  and 
tbe  bed  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
firiends.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitiable 
than  tbe  way  in  which  the  received  the 
intelligence  of  Oom  fatal  aeeid§nU  She 
happened  to  be  in  her  own  chamber,  the 
winnow  from  which  looked  into  the 
cDort.  She  heard  some  one  exclaim* 
'  Me  it  dmdl'  upon  which  tbe  fainted 
away.  In  the  midst  of  thai  scene  of  de« 
solation,  Madame  de  B^thune  said  some- 
thiog  (what,  I  do  not  remember)  in  such 
alachr^ose  tone,  that  it  made  Madame 
de  Guise  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  laughter 
(although  she  was  the  mott  serious  wo- 
man  in  the  world);  and  M.  le  Prince 
and  I,  who  law  her,  could  not  help  foU 
lowing  her  example." 

*'  Ce/ut,**  continues  the  lady  in  a 
mandKn  tone,  ^  lephu  grand  icandale 
du  numde  r  There  cannot,  however, 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  be  a 
dissentient  voice ! 

Here  are  other  instances  in  fUr- 
tbenuioe  of  the  force  of  our  observa- 
tion. The  vounger  Brienne  con- 
fesses that  he  loved  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  he  sorrowed  over  his  approaching 
death;  when,  however,  the  minister 
said  to  him,  almost  in  the  hour  of  his 
last  agony,  '*ilf.  de  Brienne^  je  me 
meursi*  he  diyly  replied,  '^  Je  le  vote 
Uen^mtmteigneurr  And  yet  these  few 
words  wounded  the  esroiring  minister 
more  deeply  than  if  nis  very  heart 
had  been  ^eroed  by  a  poniard. 
Again :  Anne  of  Austria  was  ^ring 
slowly  from  the  hideous  encroach- 
menta  of  a  canoer  in  the  breast ;  and 
a  Ibw  days  only  before  that  sad  event 
riie  said  to  Beringhem,  who  was  in- 
debted to  her  ft>r  a  thousand  ftvours, 
"^M.U  Premier,  U  mnufaui  quHter.'* 
To  this  touehinff  remark  mm  the 
lips  of  his  royal  mistress,  who  had 
been  the  bountiliil  source  of  every 
thing  he  possessed,  he  dryly  and  un- 
feelingly replied,  ^  You  may  imagine, 
madam,  with  what  grief  your  ser- 


vants hear  such  a  decree  pronounced ; 
but  that  which  consoles  us  is  the  &ct, 
that  your  majesty  will  escape  infi- 
nite pain,  added  to  a  ^  grama  incom* 
modai ....  ear  ces  motcar,  eur  la  fin, 
sont  dune  grande  puanteurr  At 
these  words  the  poor  queen  became 
pale,  and  would  not  return  any  an- 
swer. Nor  was  this  all  that  the 
queen  had  to  undergo.  While  she 
was  dying  in  the  palace,  the  high 
festivities  of  courtly  life  remained  in 
unabated  career.  Balls,  comedies, 
and  every  species  of  diversion,  sue*- 
ceeded  each  other  in  their  wonted 
order  :-^ 

"  Dix  jours  seulement  avant  la  mort  de 
la  Heine,  le  Roi,  maria  Mademoiselle 
d'Artigny,  ramie,  la  confidaote  de  Ma- 
demoiselle de  La  Valliere :  les  fianpaiilea 
ae  faisaient  an  Palais-Royal,  tandis  que 
la  Heine-Mere  expirait  au  Louvre,  et 
Von  tnilait  aitui  Ut  apprSts,  la  pompet  et  la 
JqU,  d*une  noceaux  angoiueid*uneagonie>*** 

The  queen,  previously  to  her  death, 
remonstrated  with  the  young  Louis 
upon  his  heartless  conduct  towards 
herself;  but  the  remonstrance  was 
couched,  bad  as  that  conduct  was,  in 
the  kindest  and  most  gentle  terms. 
Madame  de  Motteville,  the  faithful 
chronicler  of  her  royal  mistresses 
words  and  actions,  says,  that  she 
urged  upon  her  son  that "  les  peuples 
murmurendent  centre  lui  s*ils  le  voy- 
aient  occupy  k  se  divertir  dans  un 
temps  01^  elle  etait  menac^e  d'une 
mort  si  prompte.**  Let  not,  there- 
fore, Madame  de  Sevign6  be  con- 
demned for  what  she  does  not  de- 
serve. 

Somaize,  in  his  Grand  DicHotmaire 
Hisiorioue  dee  Predeueee,  mentions 
that  Menage  and  Ghapelain  were 
two  of  the  most  assiduous  frequenters 
of  the  drele  and  rueUe  of  Madame  de 
S^vigne.  The  latter  was  fift^r  years 
old  when  he  first  gave  instructions  to 
the  youne,  rich,  and  lovely  Demoi- 
sdle  de  Buigoyne.  He  was,  it  mav 
be  supposed,  jpast  the  inflammable 
age  of  susooptibilit^.  It  was,  how- 
ever, fiir  di£ferent  with  Manage,  who 
was  only  thirty-two,  and  he  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  first  of  her 
oonquests. 

The  Abb^  Menage,  who  in  that  ca* 
pacity  possessed  benefices  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  discharge 


See  Barrieie's  edition  of  the  Meaioirs  of  the  younger  Count  of  Brienne,  t.  i. 
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of  eodentstioal  dutiefl,  eojojtA  ikpo» 
digious  celebrhj'  for  his  erudition. 
He  u  even  often  quoted  in  our  own 
age.  For  this  he  u  indebted  rather 
to  the  yariety  than  to  the  depth  of 
his  learning,  though  in  this  last  point 
he  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
He  was  good*lookin|^  had  a  good 
%tire,  was  tain  of  his  personal  ajH 
pearance,  and  was  noted  for  his  in- 
clination for  the  fair  sex.  To  please, 
flatter,  and  lAn  the  objects  of  his 
devotion,  he  was  constantly  inditing 
verses  in  their  hononr  in  every  1^- 

foage  within  the  compass  of  his 
nowledge,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French;  and  he  wrote 
those  effusions  as  well  as  a  man  could 
write  them  on  whom  Kature  at  his 
birth  had  not  bestowed  the  faculty 
divine.  Boileau,  who,  although 
young,  appreciated  at  their  full  value 
the  effttsions  of  the  learned  and  pe- 
dantic petit'maitrey  and  who,  per- 
chance, mieht  have  been  somewhat 
jealous  of  nis  success  with  women, 
ridiculed  him  in  one  of  his  earliest 
satires  by  the  following  lines : — 

"  Si  je  pense  parler  d*ttn  galant  ds  notrd 


Ma  pinme  pour  rimer,  reucoDtrera  M^« 

The  reputation  enjoyed  by  Me- 
nage, however,  was  of  too  stable  a 
foundation  to  be  injured  by  such  an 
attack :  so  thought  the  satirist,  for 
he  afterwards  substituted  another 
name,  and  the  lines  now  stand  thus : 

*'  Si  je  veaz  d'un  galant  d^peindre  la 

figure, 
Ms  plume,  poor  rimer,  rencontrera  De 

Pure." 

The  Abh6  Menage  fell  desjieiately 
in  love,  then,  vrith  Mademoiselle  de 
Chantal,  ^ed  to  manifest  that  love  in 
every  possible  way,  and  was  jplunsed 
into  the  very  depths  of  despair  at  ner 
marriage.  He  often  attempted  to 
quarrel  with  her,  often  to  break 
with  her  entirely,  and  would  often 
absent  himself  on  various  frivolous 

I  pretexts.  All  this  was  met  on  the 
ad^'s  part  with  even,  unsubsiding, 
untiring  friendship.  Inshort^sbewas 
in  no  way  afraid  of  him,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  human  b^g.  On  one  occasion 
Manage  was  at  Mi^me  de  Sevigne's, 
when,  being  desirous  of  making  some 
purchases,  and  as  her  femme  de  cham' 
ore  could  not  go  with  her,  she  de- 


sired that  gentleman's  eonpany  m 
her  carriage.  He  laughingly  ooii* 
sented,  though  inwardly  lie  was  mor- 
tified. Hud  she  was  not  afrM  to  tnui 
herself  with  him ;  and  he  told  her 
that  he  was  surprised  that,  as  she  was 
so  cruel  toward  him,  she  shcmld  not 
dread  the  tongue  of  scandal  as  re- 
gitrded  himself.  But  the  lady  laughed, 
and  answered,  "  Mettez-vous  dans 
mon  carrosse,  et,  si  vous  me  f&chez, 
je  vous  irai  voir  chez  vous  r  And, 
indeed,  she  did  not  fail  to  do  so ;  for 
once,  when  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  city  for  the  coimtry,  she  called 
to  take  leave  of  her  eccentric 
friend.  On  her  return,  she  chided 
him  for  not  having  written  to  her. 
"  I  did  write  to  you,"  answered  Ma- 
nage ;  •*  but,  on  reading  over  my 
letter,  I  found  that  it  was  too  im- 
passioned, and  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  send  it."  The  interviews  of 
Menage  with  his  fair  pupil  were  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  for  hini, 
as  she  did  not  imitate  towards  him 
the  cold  formality  of  the  Pr^deuses. 
She  admitted  him  always,  even 
though  she  was  done,  and  allowed 
him  freely  to  kiss  her  arms  and 
hands,  such  being  the  fashion  of  that 
period.  What  Bussy  de  Eabutin 
says  is  confirmed  by  Manage  himself. 
"  Je  tenais,"  says  he,  "  une  des  mains 
de  Madame  de  S6vign^  dans  les 
miennes;  lorsqu'elle  Teut  retiree, 
M.  Felletier  me  dit:  Yoil^  le  plus 
bel  ouvrage  qui  soit  sorti  de  vos 
mains."  Upon  another  occasion,  the 
lady  kissed  Menage  as  though  he  had 
been  her  brother.  Many  persona 
were  present,  and  among  these  were 
some  who  were  hmng  siege  to  her 
heart:  they  were  all  astonisned.  She 
turned  round  towards  them,  and 
laughingly  said,  '*C*est  alnsi  ^u*on 
baiftut  dans  la  primitive  egliseT 
Again,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  im- 
parting to  him  her  secrets,  and  ask- 
ing his  advice.  Alter  a  private  oon- 
versation  one  day,  he  said  to  her, 
^*Je  suis  aotuellement  voire  oon- 
fesseur,  et  fed  itS  voire  martyr" 
«» £t  moi,"  answered  the  lady,  readily 
and  gaily,  "  •Pai  6ti  voire  vierge  T 

The  Chevalier  de  M^^  was  half 
courtier,  half  author,  and  his  successes 
in  the  rueUes  induced  him  to  fancy 
that  he  was  the  most  accomplish^ 
gentleman  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
vain  upstart.  It  was  he  who  wrote 
to  Mawnede  Maintenon,  during  the 
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eariy  peilod  of  htr  &yoiiir  wiik 
lioauy  *«  Je  ne  sftchepcnnt  de  galant 
homme  ama  digne  deyousque  mm.** 
He  thoaght  biraadf  superior  to  Vol* 
tnte,  and  equal  to  Fnactl  and  Huyg- 
hens.  He,  however,  imposed  upon 
Manage,  trho  not  only  flattered  mm, 
Imt  introdneed  liim  tOTarious  ladies, 
amongst  others,  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Leid^^eres  and  the  Marquise  de 
S^Tign^.  He  paid  his  addresses  to 
tile  latter  lady,  hut  she  despised  him. 

With  less  learmnj^,  self-importance, 
and  Tsni^,  but  with  more  wit  and 
aouability  of  temper,  comes  forward 
the  young  Abb6  de  Montreuil,  the 
fiiend,  aiul  aflerwards  the  secretary  < 
of  Cosnac,  bishop  of  Valence.  He 
eontribntcd  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  society  which  usually  col- 
lected at  the  mansion  of  the  lady 
nnder  our  notice,  and  was  among  her 
avowed  admirers.  He  was  good* 
looking,  jovial,  ft«e-hearted,  extra* 
vaganC  and  a  writer  of  songs  and 
madrigals.  Next  to  him  comes  Ma* 
rign^,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
tensions to  being  a  noble  of  ancient 
date,  was  the  son  of  an  iron-mer- 
dbant,  possesshig  the  seigneury  of 
that  name  in  tne  Nivernais.  He 
was  short  and  plump,  with  a  laugh- 
ing face ;  he  was  hvely  and  witty ; 
he  was  the  c?umsonnier  of  the  Fronde ; 
he  had  travelled  in  Sweden,  and  was 
reputed  to  have  enjoyed  the  high  fa- 
vours of  Queen  Christine ;  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  coadjutor  of  Paris, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sevignd  at  the  time  of 
bis  marriage.  But  he  was  wedded 
to  the  joys  of  gpood  cheer,  and  his 
ecsistant  companion  was  his  bottle; 
sotiiat  his  attractions  were  little  for- 
midable to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
young   and   captiyating    marquise. 

Nc^  in  order  comes  the  little 
hump-backed  Saint  Favin,  who  was 
one  of  the  lady*s  most  intense  adorers. 
He  set  the  example  of  laughter  at  his 
own  deformity,  and  thus  paints  his 
own  portrait: — 


tt 


Soit  par  baaard,  soit  par  d6pit. 
La  Nature  injaste  me  fit, 
Court,  entass^,  la  pause  groise. 
Au  mlliea  de  moo  doi,  le  hauase, 
Certain  amas  d'os  et  de  chair. 
Fait  en  point  de  clocber } 
Mes  bras,  d'une  longueur  extreme, 
£t  mes  janabes  presque  de  ineme. 
Me  font  prendre  le  plus  souvent 
Four  on  petit  moulin  a  veut  l"* 


From  this  specimen  of  his  compo- 
sition it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was 
of  a  gay  temperament.  He  was  a 
voluptuary  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  had  a  house  at  JAvry.of 
which  his  father,  Fresident  aux  En- 
quotes,  and  Provost  of  the  Mer- 
chants, was  the  sdgneur.  Thither 
his  table,  his  wines,  and  his  conversa- 
tion, slwavs  attracted  a  crowd  of  vi- 
sitors. Ihe  Prince  de  Cond4,  on  his 
return  from  his  campaigns,  never 
faUed  to  spend  a  da^  or  two  with  so 
boon  a  companion,  for  he  was  himself 
of  the  roysterinff  order.  Saint  Favin 
had  first  met  the  marquise  at  her 
unde*s  at  Livry,  when  he  was  struck 
byherb&iuty.  The  lady  also  admired 
him  for  his  good  temper,  his  wit,  and 
his  never-fauing  flow  of  spirits.  She 
could  shew  her  jpartialitv  the  more 
freely,  as  it  was  nnpossible,  from  his 
conformation,  for  scandal  to  put  a 
misconstruction  on  their  intimacy. 
It  seems  they  even  corresponded,  as 
the  following  lines  will  prove  :— 

"  Je  ne  me  pique  point  d'^crire, 
J'y  veux  renoncer  d6sonnaia; 
£t  meme  j'oubli^rais  a  lire, 
Si yous  ne  m^6cririe2 jamais!" 

Immediately  after  her' marriage, 
Madame  de  »evign6  also  made  tne 
acquaintance  of  Segrais,  with  whom 
the  Count  de  Fiesque,  son  of  the  go- 
verness of  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  became  acquainted  at  Caen. 
S^gnds  was  then  onlv  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  he  had  already  acouired 
a  provincial  celebrity  bv  the  publica- 
tion of  a  tragedy  and  a  romance. 
The  count  brought  him  to  Paris; 
presented  him  at  court;  and,  as  he 
possessed  engaging  manners,  and  had 
the  keen  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  pleased  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  and  was  appointed  gentle- 
man in  ordinary  in  ner  household. 
He  gained  access  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Rambouillet,  was  introduced  to  Me- 
nage and  Chaplain,  and  by  them  to 
Madame  de  Sevignl,  of  whom  he  be- 
came an  ardent  admirer. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
smaller  gentlemen,  let  us  now  adduce 
the  names  of  some  of  the  higher 
personages  who  offered  suit  and  ser- 
vice to  uie  potencv  of  her  perfections 
of  body  and  mind.  First  and  fore- 
most amon^  this  host  of  pretenders 
was  the  Fnnce  de  Conti,  brother  of 
the  Grand  Cond^,  who,  though  hump- 
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backed,  could  boast  of  many  con* 
quests,  which  his  princely  position, 
more  than  his  comeliness  of  person, 
no  doubt,  enabled  him  to  achieve, 
although  his  convemtion  was  Uyely, 
and  his  manners  pleasing.  The  gr^it 
Turenne  became  so  passionately 
enamoured  of  her,  that  Madame  de 
S^vignS  was  compelled  to  deny  her- 
self to  his  inquiries,  fearful  that  his 
frequent  visits  should,  in  some  way, 
compromise  her  character.  Then 
came  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier 
and  the  Count  de  Yass^.  Then,  also, 
came  two  surintendants  of  the  finances, 
ServienandFouauet.  The  latter,  the 
generous  -  hearteo,  princely  -  minded, 
extravagant,  and,  ultimately,  culpa- 
ble Fouquet,  was  the  onl^  man  who 
ever  made  the  shghtest  impression 
upon  her  heart.  He  was  tne  only 
individual  who  ever  compelled  her 
to  observe  and  entertain,  "  quelques 
precautions  et  quelques  craintes." 
But  her  weU-trained  mind  overcame 
herfeelii^;  she  found  her  safeguard 
in  her  own  self-possession.  ^^H  se 
lassa,  a  la  fin,**  she  says,  "  de  vouloir 
recommencer  inutilement  la  meme 
chose  faute  de  mieux,**  and  re- 
mained very  well  satisfied  to  preserve 
her  friendsnip.  What  the  value  of 
that  friendship  was,  ample  testimony 
remains  to  prove  in  her  letters  to 
Monsieur  de  Pomponne,  and  in  the 
other  historical  documents  of  her 
time.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we 
would  have  laid  before  our  readers 
the  particulars  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  trials  upon  record  in  any 
country,  we  mean  that  of  the  surm" 
tendatU  Fouquet  for  malversation  in 
his  hieh  office.  It  would  have  shewn 
what  faithful  friendship  can  accom- 
plish towards  a  man  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, especially  the  faithful  friend- 
ship of  such  a  woman  as  Madame  de 
S^vi^^.  Nothing  daunted  her — 
nothing  could  check  her  desire  to 
shew  kindness,  although  her  situ- 
ation was  a  delicate  and  a  painM 
one,  for,  when  that  ministers  pri- 
vate papers  had  been  seized  bjr  order  of 
Louis  jQV.,  there  were  discovered 
in  a  casket  sevend  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^  to  Fouquet,  intermingled 
with  many  letters  from  women  well 
known  for  their  dissolute  character. 
These  were  high  and  noble,  but  they 
were  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 
especial  subject  of  our  notice.  This 
4isoovery  created  great  noise,  and  set 


the  toi^;ae  of  scandal  most  busily  at 
work.  Madame  de  Sevisn^  was 
shodied,  and  deeply  wounoed;  but 
stiU  she  knew  herself  innocent,  and 
continued  steadfast  to  her  purpose, 
as  r^purded  the  great  delinquent. 
One  of  tiie  best  acts  in  the  libertine 
career  of  Bussy  de  Rabutin  was  the 
manly  way  in  which  he  came  forward 
to  vindicate  his  fair  cousin's  repu- 
tation, although  he  was  at  the  time 
embroiled  witn  her,  because,  under 
the  advice  of  the  Abb6  de  Livry,  she 
had  declined,  upon  danjB^erous  se- 
curity, to  advance  to  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  his  numerous 
and  f riffhtful  extravagances  had  com- 
pelled nim  to  borrow.  In  revenge, 
ne  had  the  baseness  to  ioscribe  her 
portrait  in  his  licentious  work,  the 
Anumr*  des  Ckades^  althougjh  he 
afterwards  wished  to  suppress  it,  but 
found  it  was  too  late,  for  it  had  been 
published  surreptitiously  by  one  of 
nis  numerous  mistresses,  to  whom  he 
had  lent  the  manuscript  for  perusal, 
on  her  solemn  promise  that  she  would 
not  allow  any  one  else  to  see  it,  but 
immediately  return  it.  Madame  de 
S^vigne  was,  thereupon,  most  indig- 
nant, and  for  a  short  time  all  int^- 
course  between  them  ceased.  His 
vindication  of  her  honour  in  the 
affiiir  with  Fouquet  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation. He  wrung  from  the  lips 
of  Le  TeUier,  the  oiancellor,  Fon- 
quet*s  bitter  enemy  (who,  with  the 
exception  of  the  long,  was  the  only 
individual  who  had  seen  the  ex- 
surditendanfs  private  papers),  that 
the  Marquise  de  Sevurn^'s  letters 
were  only  those  of  a  friend,  *'  91ft 
awut  bien  de  Veaprii^  that  such  was 
the  opinion  of  Louis  himself,  and 
that  tne  disgraced  minister  was  much 
to  blame  in  having  mixed  Vamtmr 
avec  VamUii^ 

But  all  these  admirers  never  darod 
to  entertain  the  hope  of  success  until 
after  the  death  of  the  lady's  husband ; 
while  the  Comte  de  Lude,  and  Bussy 
Babutin,  in  the  language  of  Baron 
Walckenaer,  ^  voulurmt  surprendre 
son  inexperience  aussitot  apres  son 
mariage,  et  cherch^nt  k  tirer  parti, 
an  profit  de  Tamour,  des  justes  md- 
contentements  de  rhymen. 

The  Count  de  Lude,  though  plain 
as  to  features,  was  of  a  handsome 
figure,  and  had,  what  was  then  a 
matter  of  no  mean  importance,  a  very 
handsoipe  head  of  ba»r.    He  excelled 
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in  an  numly  euxtms^  danced  mth 
remarkable  grace,  was  an  admirable 
horaeinant  uid  poaaened  wondexftil 
dexterity  as  a  swordsinan.  He  iras, 
moreorer,  considered  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest men  of  his  day.  Though  he 
had  been  engaged  in  several  duels, 
and  had  oft^  shewn  proofs  of  tried 
eoorage,  he  was  fond  of  an  indolent 
life,  and  wedded  to  the  society  of 
women.  He  was  very  fickle,  but  he 
was  yery  discreet;  and  the  female 
society  of  the  time  fully  appreciated 
Boch  a  quality,  of  which  yery  jRsw 
sallants  could  boast.  The  &vour  of 
nis  sovereign,  rather  than  his  own 
merits  as  a  soldier,  raised  him  to  the 
highest  military  honours.  He  was 
nominated  grand  master  of  the  ar- 
tillery,  and  subsequently  created  a 
duke;  while,  from  inheritance,  and 
the  yearly  revenues  arising  from  his 
charges,  he  acquired  an  immense  for- 
tune. He  sued  for  the  good  graces 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  sued  in 
vain.  It  was  Bussy^s  libel  which 
first  gave  publicity  to  the  pretensbns 
of  the  Gomte  de  Lude.  Madame  de 
S^vign^,  a  lon^  time  afterwards, 
laughs  at  them  m  one  of  her  letters 
to  her  daughter. 

Next  comes  the  unprincinled,  the 
heartless,  and  the  formidable  Bussy 
Rabutin  himself.  He  was  first-cousin 
to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  her  guardian  and  hus- 
band, and  with  one  or  two  short  in- 
tervals, no  one  was  upon  more  inti- 
mate terms  than  himself  wiUi  the 
lady  in  question.  ^*  Nul  ne  Ta  si 
long  temps  et  si  constamment  aim^ ; 
nul  ne  ra  louse  aussi  souvent  et 
plus  sincerement;  nul  n*a  eu  pour 
aon  esprit  une  admiration  plus  grande, 
pour  sa  vertu  une  estime  plus  pro* 
fonde ;  nul  ne  lui  a  inspire  des  sen* 
timents  plus  tendres,  et  ne  lui  a 
canste  dea  peines  plus  amdres.**  Thus 
says  Baron  Waickanaer^  but  the 
measure  of  praise  is  more  abundant 
than  any  merits  of  the  individual 
can  possibly  deserve.  There  is  no 
donl%  that  he  was  the  cause  of  in- 
finite grief  and  pain  of  mind  to  Ma* 
dame  de  Sevigne ;  but  there  was 
really  very  littb  in  such  a  man  that 
BWBh  a  woman  ought  to  have  ad- 
mired. 

From  sixteen  years  of  age  Bossy 
bad  been  without  intermissbn  in  tro 
■my ;  his  career  had  been  brilliant, 
his  pranotion  had  been  rapid.   In 


all  this  he  had  been  assisted  by  the 
great  advantages  of  Inrih  and  fortune. 
He  had  fought  with  glory  under  the 
young  Due  d*£nghien,  and  had  me- 
rited the  high  eulogium  of  that  great 
captain.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he 
conmianded  a  regiment ;  at  twenl^- 
six  he  vras  the  kinff*s  lieutenant  in  the 
Nivemais.  Besides  this  charge,  he 
purchased  the«>pointment  of  captain- 
lieutenant  of  the  Ghevau-L^rs  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  was  nomi- 
nated councellor  of  state,  and,  at 
thirty-five,  he  was  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  colonel  of  the  light  cavalry. 
His  courage  was  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  and  his  mind  was  exceed- 
in^rly  well  cultivated.  He  was  a  lively, 
witty,  epigrammatic  writer,  and  a 
celebrated  *^  diseur  de  bons  mots.**  In 
appearance  he  was  tall,  and  very 
handsome.  But  he  was  haughty, 
vain,  austere,  envious,  and  malicious. 
He  could  never  forgive.  He  was  a 
libertine  and  voluptuary  in  the  fldlest 
sense  of  the  woros ;  he  was  grossly 
selfish,  as  persons  of  the  above  class 
invariably  are.  He  was  a  treacherous 
friend,  he  cared  little  for  the  truth, 
and  was  utterly  abandoned  and  de- 
praved in  all  nis  thoughts,  habits, 
and  actions,  which  he  was  callous  and 
careless  enough  to  allow  society  to  see 
in  all  their  hideous  deformity.  Still 
society  was  not  shocked  at  tne  exhi- 
bition, and  the  reason  is  that,  al- 
though, in  some  matters,  he  exceed 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  yet,  taken 
all  in  all,  he  may  be  truly  pronounced 
the  true  type  of  the  true  gallant  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  fVanoe. 
From  these  remarks  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Bussy  Rabutin  is  no 
favourite  of  ours ;  we  are  sorry  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  so  amiable  a 
person  as  Madame  de  S^vira^.  She 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  his 
actions ;  she  knew  that  he  had  equally 
betrayed  the  court  party  and  his 
patrons,  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Cond6.  She  was  aware  that,  for  his 
own  vile  purposes  as  regarded  her- 
self, he  nad,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  obtained  possesoon  of  some 
of  the  secrets  of  her  own  dissolute 
husband,  which,  to  alienate  her  af- 
fection firom  him,  he  had  seeretly 
communicated  to  her ;  and  she  could 
not  but  see  the  baseness  of  such  con- 
duct ;  and  yet  she  regarded,  esteemed 
and  loved  him  t  Was  not  this  most 
stnDge?   b  any  better  charactenstio 
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of  ibe  manuieffl  of  the  age  required 
tluui  eueh  an  unnatural  aasociation  ? 
As  a  apedmen  of  the  terms  ou 
which  Madame  de  Sevign^  corre- 
sponded with  her  eousinf  we  give 
the  following  extract  from  her  letter, 
annouicing  the  birth  of  her  son,  one 
year  after  her  marriage.  She  was 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Bussy  was  married,  had  daughtm, 
but  no  sons : — 

"  Vous  saTez  qui  je  suis  sur  la  fia 
d'une  grofisesse,  et  je  ne  trouve  en  Toas 
non  plus  d'  inquietude  de  ma  sant6  que 
8i  j*6tais  encore  fille.  £b  !  bien,  jevoua 
apprenda,  quand  rous  en  devries  enrager, 
que  je  auis  accouch^e  d*un  garpn,  a  qui 
je  raifl  (aire  aaeer  la  haine  centre  rooa 
aree  k»  lait,  et  que  j'en  ferai  eneore  bien 
d'autres,  aealement  pour  voua  faire  des 
eonemis.  Voua  n'aviM  pat  eu  Vetprit  d'en 
fiuT$  autant ;  1$  beaufai$tur  d^fiUu  I " 

We  might  easily  multiply  the 
names  of  Madame  de  S6yigne*B  ad- 
mirers, but  little  space  remains  for 
some  mention  of  her  own  husband^s 
career.  It  was  that  of  a  giddy,  ex- 
travagant, hot "  headed,  profligate 
youn|[  man ;  and  it  was  very  short, 
for,  SIX  years  only  after  the  mar- 
riage, he  fell  in  a  duel  with  the 
Chevalier  d' Albret,  about  a  worthless 
mistress. 

The  Marquis  de  Sevi^e  spent  the 
principal  portion  of  his  time  amid 
the  gaieties  of  the  capital.  He  had 
made  himself  notorious  for  his  num- 
berless infidelities.  After  the  birth 
of  his  second  child  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  accomplished  Ninon 
de  LencloB,  who  was  then  thirty-four 
years  of  agge.  And  it  is  a  singular 
&ct,  that  this  apparently  imperishable 
beauty  lived  long  enough,  not  only 
to  enslave  by  her  attractions  the  son 
of  her  then  admirer,  but  even  hia 
very  grandson.  Thus  her  Gharma 
exercised  full  and  unwholesome  sway 
over  three  generations  of  the  same 
fiunily. 

But  Ninon's  inconstancy  is  well 
known.  The  Marquis  de  Sevigne 
was  displaced  by  Bunbouillet  de  la 
Sabli^  to  whom  the  capricious 
beauty  gave  full  warning  to  the  fol« 
lowix^  effect,  —  *<  Je  crois  que  je 
t'aimerai  trois  mois ;  e'est  trois  siMes 
pour  moi  I  *'  She  kept  her  word,  for 
Bambouillet  within  that  period  made 
way  for  Vass^.  Ninon's  attachment 
to  the  Maiquia  de  Enlvign^  wa0»  for 


the  moment,  very  sincere;  and  she 
was  very  disinterested  as  regarded 
hito,  and  1^  no  means  mercenary, 
for  the  only  present  she  ever  took 
from  him  was  a  single  ring.  His 
excesses,  however,  had  brought  him 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin ;  and,  by 
the  earnest  advice  of  the  Abbe  de 
Livry,  his  wife  agreed  to  a  separation 
of  her  property  and  income  firom 
that  of  the  husband's ;  but,  very 
shortly  after  this  separation,  toe 
marquis  prevailed  upon  bis  kind- 
hearted  and  forgiving  wife  to  become 
his  security  for  50,000  crowns.  Ma- 
nage, with  whom  the  marquis  was  no 
favourite,  immediately  that  he  heard 
of  this  act  of  vielding  good-nature, 
proceeded  to  the  h6tel  of  the  mar- 
quise, and  told  her,  in  an  angry  tone, 
that  *'une  femme  prudente  ne  doit 
jamais  placer  de  ei  fortes  sommes  9ur 
la  tete  de  son  mari"  To  which  the 
lady  readily  replied,  "  Ponrvu  queje 
ne  meite  que  cela  sur  sa  tite,  que 
pourra't'on  me  dire  f 

Shortly  alter  his  severance  from 
Ninon,  and  his  departure  with  his 
wife  for  Brittany,  whence  he  imme- 
diately returned  alone  that  he  might 
with  less  restraint  follow  on  his  reck- 
less career  in  Paris,  the  Marquis  de 
Sevigne  formed  a  liaison  with  Ma* 
dame  de  Godnin.      This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Bigot  de  la  Honville, 
secretary  of  the  king,  and  comptroller* 
general  of  the  Gal^lle.    Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  yet  in  very  tender 
years,  and  her  father  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  sister,  Madame 
de  Louvign^,  a  woman  of  modest 
life,  and  strict  propriety  of  conduct. 
The  young  girl  was  by  nature  a 
coquette;   she  was  very  beautiM. 
Madame  de  Louvigny^s  house  was 
soon  surrounded  by  the  g>7^  g*d- 
lants,  while  all  spoke  of  tne  sister 
imder  the  name  of  the  lovely  Lolo, 
the  abbreviation  for  Chaslotte.    She 
was,  as  a  matter  of  safeguard,  mar- 
ried to  M.  de  Godran,  tne  younger 
son  of  the  celebrated  advocate  Gal- 
hmd.    He  was  lazy,  idle,  a  drunkard, 
and  a  bmte ;  but  he  was  very  rich. 
After  she  had  been  affianced,  and 
before  the  marriage,  ^*nombre   de 
gaiants,"  says  Conrart,  ^  ^taient  tons 
les  jours  chez  sa  sosur  a  lui  en  center, 
se  mettant  h  genonx  devant  elle,  et 
iaiaant  toutes  les  autres  badineries 
one  font  les  amoureux;  le  pauvre 
Hitur  6tab  en  uii  ooin  de  la  cmmbre 
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aTec  qnelqa*nn  des  parents,  k  8*exi- 
tretenir,  sans  oser  presque  approcher 
d*eUe,  ni  lui  rieii  dire.  The  lady 
had  been  incontinent  before  moniage, 
and  she  proTed  Ruthless  afterwaras. 
The  names  of  those  who  sued  for 
her  favours  are  Legion,  Among 
^ose  most  pressing  were  the  Mar- 

2uis  de  S^vign^,  and  the  Chevalier 
'Albret,  a  yoimger  brother  of  Mios- 
sens,  afterwards  Marshal  d'Albret. 
But  the  latter  covld  not  supplant 
the  former,  and  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  quarrel,  especially  when  he 
heard  that  his  rival  had  spoken  pub- 
licly in  his  disparagement.  D* Albret 
sent  to  ask  if  such  had  been  the 
case.  The  marquis  replied  that  he 
had  not  done  so ;  but,  in  sayine 
this,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  only  statizig  the  truth, 
and  had  no  desire  to  satisfy  his  rival. 
A  day  was,  consequently,  appointed 
for  a  hostile  meetms,  wnich  was  to 
take  place  behind  Sie  convent  de 
Picpus.  The  rivals  met,  embraced 
eacn  other,  crossed  swords,  fought, 
and  the  marquis  received  a  mortal 
wound  through  the  body.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  following  morning,  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  little  regretted  by  the  world.  He 
left  his  affairs  in  dreadful  disorder, 
but  they  were  fully  reinstated  b^  the 
prudence  and  economy  of  his  widow, 
aided  by  her  old  and  constant  friend 
and  uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Livry.  He 
also  left  behind  him  a  daughter  and 
a  son,  to  whose  education  that  widow 
steadfastly  devoted  herself.  Her  life 
was  pure  and  unexceptionable,  and 
she  would  never  contract  a  second 
marriage.  It  will  be  only  truth  to 
add,  that  she  was  one  of  the  brightest 
omam^ts  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


It  may  be  right  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
son  and  daughter.  Sucn  was  the 
beauty  of  the  latter,  when  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  she^  appeared  at  court, 
and  performed  in  some  haUets,  in 
which  the  kinff  himself  figured,  that 
the  Marquise  de  Tr^ville,  celebrated 
for  his  wit  and  bona  mots^  exclaimed, 
"  Cette  beautS  hrulera  le  tnande.^ 
Her  beauty  also  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  Muse  of  Beuserade,  the 
court  poet.  Notwithstanding  the 
witchery  of  her  charms,  she  remained 
unmamed  until  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty,  when  the  Due  de  Brancas 
requested  her  hand  for  Adhemar  de 
Monteil,  Count  of  Grignan.  This 
gentleman  was,  for  a  second  time,  a 
widower,  and  was  considerably  more 
than  twice  the  lady*s  age;  but  he 
was  a  member  of  ^*  une  de  ces  families 
en  velours  rouge  cramoisi,^  and  the 
offer  of  such  a  hand  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. The  count  was  the  Beutenant 
of  M.  de  Yend6me  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Provence,  and  thitner  the 
daughter  repaired  with  her  husband. 
Her  absence  there,  protracted  for 
many  years,  gave  occasion  to  Madame 
de  »6vign6*8  memorable  correspon- 
dence. 

The  son  entered  the  army,  warred 
in  Candy,  and,  according  to  the  words 
of  his  fond  mother,  ^^possSdait  Unties 
UspetUes  veHus  qid  Jmt  le  charm  de 
la  sociSt6."  For  some  time,  however, 
he  led,  like  his  father,  a  veiy  dis- 
sipated life ;  but,  having  sowed  what 
are  vulgarly  called  '*  wild  oats,"  he 
married  weU,  proved  a  good  husband, 
became  the  friend  of  Dacier,  culti- 
vated the  classics,  and  attained  the 
reputation  of  a  scholar. 
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"  THE  TRAKSPIGURATION,"  AND  **  THE  RAISING  OP  LAZARUS." 


That  day  must  surely  be  held  con- 
secrated in  the/oxtf  of  art  when,  in 
the  ccnmstorio  of  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  Leo  X.,  his  pontifical 
court,  and,  doubtless,  the  most  fervid 
and  refined  dilettanti  of  Borne,  the 
"Transfiguration"  of  Raphael,  and 
the  rival  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  in 
which  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo 
had  guided  the  hand  of  Sebastian 
del  Inombo,  were  first  exhibited  in 
avowed  competition.  The  contest  of 
Leonardo  da  Vfnci  and  Buonarotti, 
in  the  celebrated  cartoons  for  the  hall 
of  the  Gonfalioniere  of  Florence, 
which  had  taken  place  some  ten 
years  previously,  and  had  excited 
the  attention  of  all  Italy,  had  not 

Eroduced  results  so  lofty  in  theme, 
owever  masterly  in  treatment.  Un- 
happily, however,  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  dispassionate  judgment  to  have 
been  arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  mighty 
worKs.  Bome — Italy  itself  was  then 
heart-stricken,  from  the  recent  ab- 
rupt calamity  of  Baphaers  death.  It 
is  probably  not  too  much  to  sav,  that 
history  does  not  present  another  in- 
stance of  a  catastrophe  of  the  kind 
where  public  sympathy  was  so  pain- 
Ailly  and  deeply  excited.  Great 
Bolmers,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  there 
have  been  manv,  who,  like  Baphael, 
have  illustratea  the  highest  workings 
of  human  genius ;  but  who,  having 
flashed  ftbru^thr  and  brilliantly 
through  a  bnei  and  wondrous  ca- 
reer, or,  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fluctuating  renown,  filling  up  the  f\ill 
measure  of  their  mortal  course,  de- 
scended to  a  tomb,  not  untimely,  amid 
sorrows  tempered  by  a  sense  of  the 
eauitable  dispensations  of  Providence. 
Tliiu,  too,  of  Baphael's  illustrious, 
oontemporaneous  brothers  in  art,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  after  a  glorious  exist- 
ence of  nearly  ninetv  years,  reached 
almost  to  that  childishness  to  which  he 
is  sud  not  to  have  been  subjected  at 
his  opening  of  l^e,*^  but  to  which  he 
so  touchin^ly  made  allusion  in  the 
figure  of  hunself,  drawn  diortly  be- 
fore fas  death,  as  an  old  man  in  a  go- 


cart,  with  an  hour-glass  before  him. 
Thus,  also,  his  other  great  contempo- 
rary, Leonardo,  dying  in  the  arms  of 
Francis  L,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year 
(just  double  the  age  ofBaphael),  must 
have  appeured  to  nave  fiilly  attained 
the  bourne  of  a  most  chequered  ca- 
reer, and  have  sunk  regretted,  as  one 
the  light  of  whose  Ine  and  genius 
had  coequally  burned  low. 

Titian,  too,  to  whom  the  greater 
rival  of  Francis  had  paid  a  generous 
homage,  all  but  gathered  the  hoary 
honours  of  a  centenarian;  but,  as 
the  gradual  decline  in  his  powers  in 
art  were  quickly  recognised  in  his 
latter  works,  his  departure  was  re- 
corded with  the  significant  comnli- 
ment,  that  his  setting  was  like  that 
of  the  sun  in  dignified  splendour. 

How  different  was  the  fate  of 
Baphael !  In  the  full,  fresh  vigour 
of  nis  manhood, — when  in  head, 
heart,  and  hand,  he  was  the  perfect 
master  of  his  art, — ^when  he  nad  at 
once  the  rare  felicity  to  have  won  the 
"  wonder  and  astonishment"  of  his 
country,  of  all  Europe,  at  the  crea- 
tions of  his  nendl,  and  the  as  gene- 
ral love  of  all  Bome,  for  his  match- 
less personal  worth,  he  was  struck 
down  to  earth  as  by  a  lightning-bolt. 
The  amplitude  of  the  estimation  in 
which  his  pictorial  power  was  held  at 
the  tune  of  his  death  may  briefly, 
adequately,  and  without  more  ado, 
be  indicated  by  the  ^IlDivmo**  ever 
after  associated  with  his  name,  or 
f^om  the  elegant  extravagance  of 
Cardinal  Bembo's  epitaph  for  his 
tomb : — 

"  Ille  hio  est  Bapba«],  timuitqaosospite, 

▼ind 
Renim  magna  parana^  et,  morlaate  mori." 

How  he  was  loved  and  honoured 
may  be  vouched  by  the  anecdote  of 
the  severe,  morose  Buonarotti*8  ill- 
tempered  sarcasm,  uttered  on  en- 
countering him  in  the  street,  sur- 
rounded Dv  the  customaiy  crowd  of 
fond  friends  and  pupils,  who  dung  to 
him,  ^  Voi  andate  con  un  gran  se- 
guito,  come  un  generale." 
Again,  by  the  circumstance  of  his 


•  *'  Michael  Ang^elo."  laya  Faaali, "  appears  to  have  had  no  infancy.    His  earlieat 
worka  equal  in  prinoJpie  ana  eleme^ta  of  a^le  the  ngoroos  offspring  of  bis  virility." 
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friend,  the  Cardinal  de  Bibiena*0, 
soHcitude  that  he  should  become  the 
husband  of  his  niece,  at  a  time  when 
these  princes  of  the  church,  whether 
of  nome  stem  or  not,  were  as  jealous 
of  their  family  alliances  as  though 
each  had  resolved  that  he  shouldbe 
the  means  of  foun^g  some  high 
and  enduring  domination  in  his  line. 
Yet  De  Bibiena  but  yearned  to  have 
entailed  on  the  stem  of  his  house 
this  cherished  Raphael, — his  "  ben 
amaio  BaffaeUo^^  as  Cardinal  Bembo 
styles  him,  in  a  letter  to  De  Bibiena, 
still  preserved.  The  reluctance  of  the 
fkainter  himself  alone  delayed,  and  ul- 
timately defeated,  the  completion  of 
the  carainal's  fond  project  The  rea- 
son alleged  for  this  by  Uie  contempo- 
raneous Vasari  and  subsequent  bi- 
ographers, brings  the  third  and  crown- 
ing incident  in  evidence  of  the  unpa- 
raueled  position  of  favour  attained  by 
him,  viz^  that^he  had  been  given  to 
hope  by  his  devoted  patron,  Leo,  that, 
at  an  approaching  creation  of  cardi- 
nals, he  who  had  done  so  much  for 
religion  with  his  pencil  should  re- 
ceive the  scarlet  hat,  and  take  his 
place  in  the  conclave.  The  proba- 
Inlity  of  such  an  act  on  the  pul  of 
the  pope  may  be  concluded  from  the 
unceremonious  decision  with  which, 
in  the  year  1517,  and  after  the  Pe« 
trued  conspiracy,  he,  in  one  day,  add- 
ed thirty-one  new  members  to  the 
sacred  college,  "amongst  whom,** 
sa^s  Roscoe,  "  were  several  of  his  re- 
lations and  friends,  some  of  whom 
had  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of 
prelacy,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  no  small  dissatisfaction  amonest 
the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  tne 
Boman  see.  Professional  envy,  ex- 
cept in  the  one  great  and  unworthy 
instance  to  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer,  not  only  seemed  to 
be  incapable  of  exercising  against 
Raphael  its  ungenerous  artifices — so 
much  did  he  maJce  himself  loved,— 
but  his  marvellous  antithetic  influ- 
ence is  recorded  to  have  efiected  its 
total  alienation  firom  the  crowded 
concourse  of  Rome*s  best  artists,  by 
whom  he  was  habitually  environed.* 
He  was,  in  very  truth,  amidst  them 


like  a  divine  orb  sheddiiup  light  and 
love,  and  around  which  they  all  cir- 
cled in  unvaried  constancy  and  har- 
mony. In  a  wordy  so  general  an 
object  of  affection  was  Raphael,  that 
his  biographer  Tthe  devoted  follower 
too  of  Michael  Angelo)  conceives 
himself  bound  to  set  down  in  his 
work,  that  the  very  animals  of  Rome 
paid  no  less  homage  to  his  gentle 
oualities  than  the  men.t  Here  was  a 
haphaely  when  comes  suck  another! 

With  what  an  interest,  then,  must 
not  his  last  and  greatest  work  be 
deemed  to  have  been  consigned  to 
the  regards  of  all  these  "  friend 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  P* 
Had  it  been  a  production  even  of 
equivocal  merit,  that  woeful  con- 
juncture would  have  invested  it  with 
factitious  glories;  but  when  this 
mighty  canvass  was  found  to  con- 
centrate all  the  various  excellencies 
by  which  his  previous  works  had 
been  illustrated ;  when,  on  this  "  last 
still  loveliest**  of  his  creations  he  ap- 
peared to  have  lavished  all  the  ma- 
tured, unimpaired  powers  of  his  pen- 
cil, and  to  have  breathed  into  it,  as  it 
were,  his  whole  parting  breath  of 
life,  can  it  have  appeared  in  their  eyes 
much  less  than  an  object  of  most 
jealous  affection,  most  fervid  wor- 
ship ?  Another  association,  moving 
and  melancholy  beyond  compare, 
still  remained  to  throw  round  it  a 
crowning  halo.  Raphael*s  obsequies 
were  public,  as  those  of  prince  or  po- 
tentate ;  but  how  did  "  all  forms, 
modes,  and  shows  of  grier*  ever  de- 
signed by  the  obsequious  ministrants 
of  funereal  pomps  and  pageantry 
sink  into  mere  mockeries  when  con- 
trasted with  the  sublimely  simple 
and  pathetic  arrangement  of  nis 
death  -  chamber,  forcibly  remind- 
ing one  of  Milton*8  meet  tribute  to 
Shakspeare : — 

"And  10  sepulchred  in  inch  pomp  did 

lie, 
That  Hogs  for  such  a  tomb  wonld  wish 

to  die." 

All  that  remained  of  the  beloved 
painter — the  form,  cold  as  marble, 
whidi  but  a  week  before  had  been 


*  "  Ogni  rolta  oh'  andayaa  corte,  aveva  seco  cinqaanta  pittort  tutti  valentt  e  buoni, 
cfae  gU  facevaoo  compagoia  per  onorarlo." — Vasabu 

t  "  Resteyano  piu  vinti  dal  genio  della  sua  buona  natura,  la  qaal  era  ai  pieaa  di 
gentilezsa  e  si  oolma  di  caritd,  ch*  egU  si  vedeva,  che  fino  gU  animali  ronoraono 
Hon  cLd  gli  nomini/MVASARi . 
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ftdl  of  lij^hi  and  life— lay  on  the 
bier  in  his  ateiier;  and  at  its  head 
was  placed,  in  the  fall  riow  of  its 
still  fresh  coloun,  ^  The  XVansfigu* 
ration !''  Who  can  donbt  the  state- 
ment of  Vasari,  that  all  who  beheld 
this  spectacle — ^the  dead  painter,  the 
living  picture — ^felt  their  yery  sonls 
to  bnrst  with  sorrow.  ^  La  qnale 
opera  nel  yedere, — il  corpo  morto,  e 
ouella  viva, — ^fiioera  scoppiare  Tanima 
oi  dolore,  a  ogni  uno,  che  qnivi 
gnardava.'* 

The  passage  in  Mr.  Bogers's  lUJy^ 
embodying  his  impressions  regarding 
this  touchmg  incident,  must  recur  to 
most  of  our  readers : — 

'*  When  Raphael  went, 
HiA  heavenly  face,  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit ;  when  he  went, 
Wrapt  in  his  aable  cloak,  the  cloak  he 

wore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  Dome,* 
By  those  attended  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipped,  foUowiog  iu  his  steps  to 

fame 

(T  was  on  an  April  day,  when  Nature 

smites). 
All  HomM  wai  th§rt*    But,  ere  the  march 

began. 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers 

came. 
Who  had  not  sought  him?    And,  when 

all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from 

yesterday 
Him,  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  htad 
Hit  last  great  vfork  ;    when,  entering  in, 

they  looked 
Nmo  on  the  dead,  then  on  the  nuuterpieee ; 
New  on  his  face,  lijtieu  and  colourless  ; 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed, 
And  would  Uvi  on  for  age$:    all  were 

moved ; 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest    U' 

mentations. 

From  the  sacred  atelier,  Baphael 
was  borne  to  his  tomb  in  the  ran- 
theon  or  church  of  St.  Maria  de  la 
Rotonda.  "  All  Rome  was  there!*' 
While  the  marble  was  as  yet  scarcely 
closed  upon  the  mortal  reliques  of 
the  beloved  pfunter, — ^while  tne  pas- 
sion of  public  sorrow  for  hisbereaye- 


ment  was  in  its  unabated  excitement, 
the  canvass  so  consecrated  as  his  me- 
merUo'WBS  borne  to  the  Consistorial 
Hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  for  what 
purpose?  To  be  subjected  to  the 
ord«d  of  companson  with  a  work  of 
rival  pretensions.  How  untoward, 
ill-timed,  ungenerous,  aye,  unholy, 
must  not  sudi  a  oomp&tion  have 
been  felt  to  have  been  at  such  a  mo- 
ment! 

Apart  from  the  depredatory  in- 
fluence of  such  impressions,  the  work 
of  Selmstian  del  Fiombo  came  forth 
under  circumstances  of  most  inaus* 
picious  complexion.  It  was  too  well 
known  to  have  been  the  ofispring  of 
no  generous  emulation,  but  of  some- 
thing like  envious  vexation  on  the 
part  of  Michael  Aneelo  at  the  pro- 
gressive success  of  Raphael  duriuff 
the  period  of  his  own  prolonged  and 
irritating  engagement,  at  the  pope's 
relentless  command,  amongst  the 
quarries  of  Pietra  Santa.  This  feel- 
ing was  as  unprovoked  on  the  part  of 
the  one  as  it  was  unworthy  the  other 
of  these  matchless  maestri.  It  ope- 
rated, however,  upon  Bnonarotti  as 
if  the  constitution  of  his  nund  had 
been  the  weakest  and  most  suscepti- 
ble, and  not  that  of  one  to  whom 
might  appropriately  be  applied  the 

"  Illi  robur  et  les  triplex  circa  pectas 

erat/ 

Finding,  accordingly,  upon  his  return 
to  Borne,  that  Raphael  had  of  late 
executed  some  of  his  finest  and  most 
admired  chef^-^auvres  in  oil,  a  mode 
of  art  in  wnich  he  had  never  made 
experiments,  and  which  he  affected 
to  despise,t  he  determined  that  he 
(Raphael)  should  encounter  a  com- 
petitor in  whose  creations  should  be 
combined  the  highest  quality  of  de- 
sign, with  all  the  fascinations  of  the 
puette.  This  plot,  and  it  merits  no 
Detter  name,  he  purposed  to  effect 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo. 

Sebastian,  who  was  a  Venetian  of 
the  school  of  Giorgione,  was  then  re- 
sident at  Rome,  and  in  the  highest 
eminence   as  a  colorist.      To   Se- 


•  The  Pantheon. 

t  "  L'arte  della  pittura  a  olio,  solera  dire  egli,  non  esaere  che  nn  arte  da  donna  e 
da  peraona  agiate  ed  infiogarde."— Vasari. 

That  Michael  Angelo'a  contempt  for  oil-painting  was  either  aiaomed,  or  that  he 
subsequently  corrected  it,  is  proTcd  by  the  nnresenred  admiration  which  be  expressed 
of  ^e  works  of  Titian,  of  whom  he  said,  that  had  he  ttadied  the  anuque  snficientljr 
for  form,  he  would  have  been  the  first  of  painters. 
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bafltiaa,  then,  hif  friendf  (MH^danty 
aad  creature,  he  secretly  gave  the 
outline  of  works  in  the  first  class  of 
deagn,  and  directed  their  execution 
by  him  in  the  oils,  fie  willingly 
saoriiiced  to  him,  it  would  seem,  at 
least  temporarily,  all  the  honour 
arising  from  the  joint  production ; 
while  disconnected,  to  all  seeming, 
with  either  of  the  ractorial  com* 
hata&ts,  and  as  ostensi  oly  dispassion- 
ate, he  played  the  part  of  arbiter  in 
the  contention.* 

*'  Sotto  ombre  di  terzo  direrebbe  il  Tin- 
dice  della  gttra.'' 

Two  pictures,  a  **  Flagellation"  and 
a  "  I>ead  Christ,"  thus  jointly  ere- 
ated,  drew  down  extraordinary  ad- 
miration, and  seemed  successfully  to 
derelope  the  insidious  plan  of  which 
they  were  the  emanation.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  skirmishing.  At  length, 
and  in  good  time,  arrived  the  oc* 
casion  for  a  decisive  eng^ment  with 
the  Prince  of  Painters.  The  Cardinal 
Giulio  de*  Medici  commissioned  Ra- 
phael to  paint  ^Uhe  Transfiguration*' 
as  an  altar-piece  fi)r  his  cathedral  at 
Karbonne.  It  was  soon  in  progress  in 
that  atelier,  where  eventually  it  was 
destined  to  prove  so  melancholy  a 
ministrant.  Sebastian,  on  the  otner 
hand,  obedient  to  the  wand  that  ruled 
him  (the  grim  urgencjr  and  moving 
inspiration  of  Buonarotti  may  be  con- 
cdved)  prepared  his  vast  panel  for 
sacred  epic, — the  subject  how  worthy 
the  future  depictor  of  the  *'Last 
Judgment** — tne  '*  Raising  of  La- 
zarus T 

How  it  happened  does  not  appear, 
but  the  Cardmal  de  Medici  was  also 
the  jpatron  of  this  undertaking,  and 
destined  the  picture  for  the  cnurch 
of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  In  all 
probability,  he  knew,  as  did  also 
Kome,  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
that  in  the  two  works  then  in  hand 
the  two  Titans  of  art  met  in  con- 
clusive combat.  In  fact,  the  eye  of 
Raphael  had  already  penetrated  the 
mystery  of  Sebastian's  new-bom 
energy,  and  in  a  characteristic  spirit 
of  at  once  noble  modesty  and  self- 


reiiaaoe  he  had  avowed  hia  conscious- 
ness  of  what  was  going  forward, 
when,  aa  is  recorded  by  Mongs,  he 
thus  expressed  himself,  "  Je  me  f(§* 
lidte  de  Thonneurque  mefiit  Michael 
Ange,  pniBqu*il  me  croit  digne  de 
Inter  contre  lui  et  non  oontre  Se- 
bastiano.** 

This,  doubtless,  waa  uttered  in  the 
hearing  of  the  "  cinquania  pittori  itdU 
volenti  e  bttoni^*  of  RaphaeFs  suite, 
and  by  them  its  purport  promulgated 
in  wider  and  wider  circles  until  the 
mvsterjr  of  the  compact  between  the 
Florentine  and  the  Venetian  became 
familiar  to  all  f^uenters  of  the 
Forum. 

With  prepossessions  but  too  con- 
trasted, resulting  then  from  these  ex- 
teme  incidents  connected  with  the 
production  of  each  of  the  great  works 
exhibited  toother  in  the  Consistorio, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  their  relative,  intrinsic,  and 
true  merits,  to  have  been  bidanced 
with  severity  or  a  nice  sense  of  jus- 
tiee.  Rapnael  was  unanimously 
pronounced  matchless.  Yasari,  who 
was  too  young;  to  have  been  then  at 
Rome,  and  who  probably  never  saw 
the  picture  of  Sebastian,  records  the 
judgment  given  on  this  occasion  in 
the  most  general  and  iejune  terms, 
that  although  the  Rapnael,  from  its 
extreme  grace  and  beauty,  might  be 
deemed  unrivalled,  vet  the  Sebastian 
was  universally  applauded.f 

An  evil  retributive  influence  seemed 
destined  to  hang  round  the  latter. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  send  the 
"^  Transfiguration*'  to  the  distant  and 
foreign  ]^aoe  for  which  it  had  been 
destined.  Rome,  that  had  lost  the 
artist,  would  not  also  be  despoiled  of 
its  master-piece  and  memento.  It 
was  necessary  that  she  should  hold 
it  and  be  able  proudly  to  say  of  it, 

*'  Si  monmnentum  qasris — aspiee." 

To  it,  therefore,  the  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dici gave  the  position  of  altarpieoe  in 
the  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  while  its 
competitor  was  sentenced  to  exile 
and  shipped  off  for  Narbonne  in 
Languedoc,  there,  be  it  marked,  to 


*  We  sbottld  be  glad,  indeed,  to  Join  with  those  who  would  indalge  in  scepticitn 
respecting  the  oogenerons  maaflcavre  of  Michael  Angelo,  were  it  possible  to  do  lo 
comisteatly  with  Um  obvious  conolusioos  of  plain  sense.  The  facU  are  narrated  by 
his  own  devotedly  admiring  pupil  Vasari,  and  the  significant  sotto  ombv  di  Utmo  ex- 
pression leaves  no  room  for  doubt.    He  was  one  of  the  irriiahih  gtmu. 

t  "  £  benche  le  coae  di  Rafiacllo,  per  1*  estrema  grazia  e  beUezzalorononaTSsaero 
pari  furoBo  uondiineno  aaeha  le  fetiche  di  Sebastiano  amvenafaaeiite  lodati  d'ognuno.'' 
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renuun*  fiur  away  from  the  great 
highrofid  between  Paris  and  Italy, 
for  something  like  two  eenimriea  m 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  pic- 
ture and  Its  gradual  progression  to 
the  attainment  of  its  true  place  in  the 
world  of  art  is  well  known.  The 
Urgent  of  Orleans,  who  was  a  collec- 
tor of  equal  spirit  and  judjg^ent,  re- 
cognised its  claims  to  a  higher  emi- 
nence than  that  of  the  Narbonne 
church ;  he  purchased  it,  it  is  said, 
for  24,000  finmcs.  The  collection  of 
which  it  was  part  was  disposed  of  by 
that  rare  worthy  Egalite,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it,  containing  this  amonsst 
other  first-class  works,  was  brou^t 
over  to  this  country.  '*  The  Baismg 
of  Lazarus"  was  bought  by  Mr.  An- 
serstein  for  3500/.  and  from  him  it 
nas  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
public,  and  now  holds  the  chief  place 
m  our  National  Gallery,  with  this 
pre^^nant  jud^ent  of  the  first  pro- 
fessional critic  of  art  in  Europe, 
Waagen,  appended  to  it,  ^  I  do  not 
hmtate  to  pronatmce  this  picture  the 
most  inwartant  that  JEvgland  possesses 
of  the  ItaUan  school 

As  we  descend  from  the  days  when 
*'The  Transfiguration*'  and  ''The 
Raising  of  Laaurus"  were  but  for  a 
while  placed  side  by  side,  and  then 
so  widely  and  permanently  dissoci- 
ated, the  expression  of  cntical  opi- 
nion, with  regard  to  both  one  and 
the  other,  has  been  strikingly  modi- 
fied. Mariette,  the  annotator  to  Con- 
divi,  who  lived  and  vrrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuir, 
alluding  to  both  pictures,  seriously 
affirms  that  the  Sebastian  could  not 
be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  the  Ra- 
phael, and  for  this  unequivocally  con- 
clusive reason,  viz.  that  the  one  was 
the  work  of  an  angel,  the  other  that 
of  a  simple  mortal.  *'  L*un  est  Fouv- 
rage  d*un  ange,  et  Tantre  d*un  sim- 
ple homme." 

In  the  same  age,  however,  we  find 
the  darinff  objection  of  the  breach  of 
unity  in  Uie  double  subject  of  *'  The 
Transfiguration**  stated  and  sustained 
by,  amongst  others,  those  quondam 
pundits  in  the  philosophj^  of  paint- 
me  and  pictures,  our  Richardsons. 
They  played  the  critic  with  some- 
thing of  "deference  discreet,**  but 
were  followed  by  the  French  Falco- 
net in  an  attack  upon  the  entire  de- 
mgn  of  Raphael,  in  which  that  genius 


indulged  in  an  audacity  of  stricture 
unpandleled  in  extravaffance,  and  it 
may  unreservedly  be  added  in  impu- 
dence. Yet  Falconet  was  no  pre- 
tender in  art,  nor  unentitled  to  the 
assumption  of  authority.  He  was 
the  nrBt  sculptor  of  nis  time  in 
France  and  has  raised  to  himself  a 
monument  that  will  probably  long 
be  familiar  to  Europe,  in  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  the  Czar  Peter  I. 
erected  on  the  Cyclopean  rock  at  St. 
Petersburg.  As  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  ulude  to  FuseFs  stricture 
on  Falconet*s  diatribe,  it  may  be  re* 
marked  that  there  was  some  simi- 
larity between  the  intellectual  attri- 
butes of  the  two  men.  Both  were 
characterised  by  a  strong,  wayward 
idiosjmcrasy,  a  strenuous  self-suffici- 
ency ;  and  both,  it  may  be  remarked, 
were  distinguished  amongst  their 
professional  brethren  by  their  scho- 
larship. The  notice  of  "  The  Trans- 
figuration** by  Falconet  is,  however, 
so  decided  a  curiosity  of  criticism  that 
it  is  worth  recalling  a  few  of  its  dicta 
if  it  were  tmiy  pour  f  aire  rire. 

Thus  he  sets  out  with  a  trium- 
phant query: — 

"  Je  demande  ce  qu'on  diroit  anjonr- 
d'hai  d*aii  peintre,  qui  couperait  si  bien 
son  Bujetet  s«  compoiition  qa'une  moiti^ 
non  seulement  n*eut  aocan  rapport  avec 
Tautre,  mais  que  le  sujet  principtl  y 
ftttplac6  il-peu-pres  comme  uq  6piaode 
toeulement  an  peu  diatiDgu^  et  de  zoSDiere 
ii  laisser  douter  on  est  le  tujet." 

Thus  the  apostles,  forsooth,  turn 
their  backs  with  indifference  on  the 
marvellous  illumination  of  the  mount 
to  attend  to  the  more  interesting 
spectacle  of  the  possessed  boy : — 

"  On  diroit  qn'ils  soat  blas^  anr  le 
fait  des  Irantfigurations,  et  aai  ohac« 
UQ  en  son  particulier  dit,  '  J*at  taut  ru 
le  floleil !  vojons  plutot  ce  petit  diable  I ' " 

Then  the  text  of  the  Gospel  does 
not  justify  the  elevation  in  the  air  of 
the  figures  of  Christ,  Moses,  and 
Elias:— 

"Si  Rapbael  y  ent  bien  pen8^«  il 
D*eut  pas  fait  aymettriqaement  ^mfri7<cr 
ces  troia  figures  en  Tair." 

After  much  more  bayardage  of 
equal  propriety,  yeradty,  and  ueeti- 
ousness,  tne  modest  Monsieur  Fal- 
conet thus  concludes : — 

"  Qae  Vasari  et  d'aatres  diaeot  (ant 
qn'ils  voadnrnt:  '  Quests  opera  •  la  pia 
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cdabnte»  la  pin  bcHft  e  la  pia  diTUia/ 
Je  mett  I'^loge  a  c6t^  de  la  composition 
et  81  aacune  antoril^  n'a  la  vertu  de  me 
fenner  lea  jeux^j 'admire  letbeaut^a  de 
TouTrage  et,  aur  Je  reste,  je  ria  de  la  pr£- 
TeDtion." — Note$  tur  U  zzxr.  Livr$  de 
PUni. 

Falconet,  it  will  be  admitted,  has 
here  canteited  along,  with  a  perfectly 
free  rein,  upon  even  a  much  higher 
horae  than  that  whereupon  he  has 
mounted  Feter  the  Great.  He  was 
not,  however,  without  companions  on 
his  route,  and  some  who  emulated  his 
Teiii.  Our  own  Smollet,  who,  in  the 
account  of  his  Continental  tour  and 
visit  to  Borne,  discourses  with  a  sen- 
sitive gusio  on  the  fine  arts,  fairly  in- 
dulges in  the  stricture  on  the  breach 
of  unity  in  this  masterpiece  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"  You  need  not  doubt  bat  that  I  went 
to  the  churoh  of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio 
to  view  the  eelebraied  '  Tranafiguratioa* 
of  Raphael,  which,  if  it  were  mine,  I 
wonid  cut  in  two.  The  three  figures  in 
the  air  attract  the  eye  ao  strongly,  that 
little  or  no  attention  ia  paid  to  those  be- 
low on  the  mountain." 

He  adds, — 


«ff' 


ThQ  eztnordinaij  merit  of  this  piece, 
I  imagine,  oonaiata  not  only  in  the  ez« 
preaaioo  of  Chriat,  but  also  in  the  anr- 

f»riaing  lightness  of  the  figure  thathofers 
ike  a  beautiful  exhalation  in  the  air." 

After  this  eulogium  of  one  of  the 
race  of  eognotcentiy  the  following  per 
contra  of  another,  to  wit  the  senti- 
mental inditer  of  The  Diary  of  an 
InoaUdj  will  amuse,  and  proMbly 
compel  the  ejaculation, 

'*  O  judgment  f  thou  are  fled  to  brutiah 
beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason." 

"  The  colouring  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture,  particularly  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Saviour,  is  Tery  defective. 
The  head  of  Jesus  has  here  none  of  that 
peculiar  expression  of  benevolence  and 
more  than  human  virtue  which  are  to  be 
foond  in  other  pictnrea  of  him.  The 
figure,"  headda, "  ia  beautifully  managed, 
but  it  is  impoaaible  to  extend  the  admi- 
ration to  the  optni'daneing  attitudts  of 
MautandEHas:'^ 

Fuseli,  in  his  third  lecture,  rushes 
with  indignant  impetuosity  to  the 


rescue  of  BaphaePs  fame  from  what 
he  desiffuates  "the purblind  criticism 
of  Bicnardson  and  the  flimsy  petu- 
lance of  Falconet  :** — 

"The  vision  of  Tabor,"  he  concludes, 
"  aa  represented  here,  is  the  moat  cha- 
racteriatio  produced  by  modem  art,  whe- 
ther we  conaider  the  action  of  the  apoa- 
tlea  overpowered  by  the  divine  effulgence 
and  divided  between  adoration  and  aston- 
iahment,  or  the  forma  of  the  propheta 
ascending  like  flame,  and  attracted  by 
the  lucid  centre,  or  the  majeaty  of  Jeans 
himself,  whose  countenance  is  the  only 
one  we  know  expressive  of  his  super- 
human nature.  That  the  union  of  auch 
powera  ahould  not  for  once  have  disarmed 
the  burleaque  of  the  French  critic  rouses 
equal  Burpriae  and  indignation." 

To  counterbalance  the  fantastic 
petulance  of  Falconet,  France  has,  in 
the  present  age,  generated  the  perfer' 
vidum  ingemum  of  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  the  latest  biompher  of  Ba- 
pbael,  and  by  whom  he  is  devotedly 
elevated  to  the  highest  heaven  of  in- 
vention. The  Frenchmen  are,  to  be 
sure,  amusingly,  if  not  edifyingly, 
in  extremes.  We  have  had  Mariette, 
in  the  first  instance,  laying  it  down, 
with  a  decision  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
that  Baphael  was  an  angel,  "  ten 
anger  Uow  unlike  a  son  of  heaven 
he  is  treated  by  the  **  flimsy  Falco- 
net **  has  been  seen,  and  now  comes 
Monsieur  de  Quincy  averring,  in  the 
preface  to  his  biographv,  with  infinite 
empressement,  that  he  nas  engaged  in 
his  task  for,  in  the  second  p&ce,  this 
reason,  viz.  that  he  is  one  of  Ba- 
phaeVs  adorers,  *^Je  sums  un  des 
adoratewTB  de  Raphael.*^  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that,  in  his  eyes,  "The 
Transfiguration"  is  the  most  perfect 
of  the  creations  of  human  pencil. 

Concurring  to  the  full  in  the  libe- 
ral verdict  of  the  majority  in  favour 
of  the  daring  poetic  license,  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  Baphael  has  taken 
in  the  union  of  his  two  distinct  sub- 
jects in  one  design,  recognising  the 
frandeur  of  general  efiect  produced 
y  their  relative  disposition  meroup- 
ins  and  contrasted  breadth  of  shade 
below  with  burst  of  light  above ;  re- 
jecting with  utter  contempt  the  gam' 
idler  of  Falconet  and  the  "opera- 


*  lliia  morsel  of  hvpercriticism  is  unique.  To  appreciate  ita  juatice  it  is  aufficient 
to  glance  at  a  Baphael  Morgen,or  Dorigny  plate  ot  "The  Transfiguration."  Tho 
opera>daucing  ia  obviously  a  petty  larceny  nom  Falconet's  gambilUr* 
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dancing^  sneer  of  his  Eo^liBh  edio; 
on  the  contrary,  yielding  a  free 
homage  to  the  di^^ar  sublimity 
of  the  whole  composition  and,  to 
descend  to  details  of  execution,  re- 
cognising in  the  action  of  every 
figure  in  ite  entire  work,  and  the 
fipracefnl,  bold,  and  ample  flow  of  the 
drapery  of  all,  a  maniiestation  of  the 
finest  invention  of  studied  art,  yet  do 
we  take  it  to  come  within  the  range 
of  safe  suggestion,  that  there  is  an 
interest  in  me  painting  of  Sebastian, 
inclusive  of  subject  and  treatment, 
which,  although  it  may  make  itself 
felt  more  slowly,  is  calculated  event* 
ually  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  recesses  of  the  heart,  to  touch  it 
more  near  to  the  very  core,  and 
leave  behind  a  more  permanent  re- 
miniscence to  move  its  pulsations. 
The  vision  of  "The  Transpiration,*' 
as  represented  by  a  mortal  mockery 
of  things  heavenly  in  aspect,  as  in 
essence,  must,  like  all  such  efforts  of 
art,  presuming  to  deal  with 

'<  Things  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight," 

prove  but  an  imagining  of  vain 
things.  The  truth  of  this  has  been 
but  too  well  established  in  the  Scrip- 
tural illustrations  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, and  of  none  more  than  Buona- 
rotti  and  Raphael.  Thus  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Almighty  eng^ed 
in  the  work  of  creation,  "The 
Burning  Bush,"  "The  Vision  of 
Ezekiel,  are  contemplated  without 
awe  and  felt  to  be  but  bold  and  im- 
potent conclusions.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  the  same  pre- 
sumption of  art  and  the  same  failure 
in  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in 
our  National  Gallery,  "The  Holy 
Family,"  by  Murillo,  in  which  the 
Virgin,  the  infant  Jesus,  and  the  Jo- 
seph, are  exquisitely  touching,  whUe 
the  head  of  God  the  Father,  as  a 
venerable  old  man  floating  on  clouds 
clothed  in  prismatic  tints,  seems  but 


too  like  an  irrererend  trifling  with 
the  inconceivable  nmjesty  of  heaven, 
and  it  is  assuredly  that  portion  of  the 
picture  by  which  the  spectator  is 
least  affected.  Thus,  too,  in  "The 
Transfiguration,''  we  recognise  an 
effort  of  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  poet-painter  approaching,  quam 
prope,  as  nearly  as  mortal  pencil 
might  d€»ict,  to  the  demands  of  his 
suj^eet,  but  yet  how  infinitely  be- 
neath the  realisation  of  that  glimpse 
of  divinity,  which,  for  a  moment,  was 
revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  fiivoured 
apostles.  "  And  he  was  transfigured 
before  them,  and  his  fiiee  did  s^ne  aa 
the  8un^  and  his  raiment  was  white  as 
the  Hght."*  The  figures  of  Ellas  and 
Moses  float  grandly  in  the  air,  "  as- 
cending," as  Fuseli  has  well  expressed 
it,  "  like  flame,  and  attracted  by  the 
lucid  centre."  The  expression  of  awe 
and  adoration  impressed  on  their 
features,  and  also  implied  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  three  apostles,  is  singu- 
larly fine,  appropriate,  and  impres- 
sive. But  tne  innerent  and  uncon- 
querable difiiculty  of  the  theme  in 
tnis  part  of  Raphael's  work  arose 
from  the  impotence  of  art  itself. 

When  the  eve,  then,  descends  to 
the  ^oup  in  tne  fore^^^ound,  let  us 
consider  mto  what  sul^ect  of  interest 
it  resolves  itself.  Simply,  the  terri- 
fied fiitherf  of  the  boy  possessed  by 
'*the  dumb  spirit"  presents  him 
writhing  and  contortea  to  the  nine 
apostles,  all  of  whom  look  upon  him 
with  more  or  less  of  pit^  and  per- 
plexity from  the  conviction  of  tneir 
mabilit^  to  relieve  him. 

This  is  the  sole  emotion  expressed 
in  eight  out  of  the  nine  heads,  al- 
though, in  all  with  consummate 
power  or  delicacy.  The  kneeling 
female  figure  in  nront,  which  points 
to  the  sunering  boy,  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  DMutifhUy  statuesque 
design  than  any  very  touching  ex- 
pressiveness. 

It  requires  no  boldness  to  affirm 


*  The  prfu^matical  criticism  of  Falconet  ip  true  enough  »i  far  is  it  affirms  that  the 
Gospel  text  does  not  warrant  the  elevation  of  the  figures  in  the  air.  Raphael  is  not, 
however,  wholly  responsible  for  the  liberty  which  he  has  so  happily  taken,  hie  inspi* 
ration  was  derived  from  an  original  figure  of  Christ  in  a  fresco  of  that  patriarch  of 
painting,  Massaccio,  which  is  to  be  seen,  eren  to  the  present  day,  in  faint  outline  iu 
the  vestibule  of  San  Miniato  in  Florence.  Raphael  was  the  freest  of  plagiarists ;  he, 
borrowed,  however,  but  to  improve,  to  impart  to  the  ideas  of  others  a  fresh  sense,  as 
it  were,  of  originality. 

t  The  head  of  this  figure  will  be  easily  recognised  as  a  modification  of  that  nearest 
the  Saviour,  on  the  rieht-hand  side,  as  the  M>ectator  looks  in  Leonardo's  '*  Last  Sup** 
per/'— See  the  two  Haphsel  Morgens. 
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that  tbe  subject  embraced  in  the 
scene  of  the  '*  Kaisinf;  of  Lazarus**  far 
transcends  this  in  its  mtrindc  interest. 
It  Ulustrates,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
tooehing  paMges  in  the  whole  Gos- 
pel reeord.  Apart  from  the  tragedy 
of  the  passion,  there  is  no  incident  in 
the  waj  of  life  of  the  Redeemer  upon 
earth  m  which  the  sublime  and  the 
pathetic  are  so  blended  as  in  this  of 
the  visit  to  Bethany  of  him  "  who 
loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and 
Lasarusi*'  and  of  his  raising  of  the 
latter  from  his  ibur-days*  grave.  The 
huBoan  nature  of  the  God-man  seemed 
in  it  to  be,  for  awhile,  predominant ; 
with  the  sorrows  of  Martha  and  the 
more  devoted  Mary  he  deeply  sym- 
pathised ;  as  they  wept,  he  wept;  he 
gave  them  tear  for  tear, 
"  Sunt  lacHrymas  rermn,  et  mentem  mor- 
talia  tangunt/' 

and  having  heard  from  each  the 
wail  of  afi^tion  and  faith,  *^Lord, 
if  thou  had  been  here  my^  bro- 
ther had  not  died,**  "groaning  in 
gtirit,**  he  proceeded  to  tne  grave  of 
azarus,  whom  he  loved,  and  there, 
with  one  Almighty  word,  burst  the 
cerements  of  the  grave,  and,  summon- 
ing forth  to  life  again  him  who  had 
been  four  days  dead,  at  once  caused 
the  hearts  of  all  around  him  to  thrill 
with  a  very  agony  of  awe,  wonder, 
prostrate  conviction,  and  gratitude. 
Here,  whDe  the  painter  haa  the  mi- 
racle itself  for  his  subject,  vet  in  re- 
presenting it  he  had  no  phenomena 
to  conceive  inconsistent  with  the  as- 
pect of  Ibings  human.  The  head  of 
Jesus  at  all  times  is  a  subject  beyond 
the  dreams  of  art ;  but^  on  this  occa- 
sioUf  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
least  so  from  its  having  been  unusu- 
ally affected  by  the  emotions  of  mere 
mortal  man,  as  in  «  The  Transfigura- 
tion** it  was,  in  contrast,  most  trans- 
cendental. 


That  justice  has  been  done  to  all 
the  subject  suggested  by  this  scene, 
in  the  work  now  under  our  notice, 
it  will,  we  conceive,  require  but 
an  unbiassed  scrutiny  of  all  its 
chief  parts  to  satisfy  an  observer  of 
ordinary  judgment  in  such  matters. 
That  it  IS  superlatively  diflSicult  to 
obviate  the  tmtoward  influence  of 
even  accidental  depreciation  if  long 
continued,  the  main  features  in  its 
past  history  and  that  of  "  The  Trans- 
nguration,  frimish  an  obvious  il- 
lustration. The  latter,  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence,  was  placed 
in  excehiSf  upon  the  very  mount  of 
its  Boman  altar,  and  the  whole 
Christian  world  was  taught  to  con- 
template it  with  affection  and  reve- 
rence. A  sacred  prestige,  a  very 
religion,  was  thrown  around  it,  to 
tamper  with  which,  in  any  manner, 
seemed  little  less  than  an  impiety. 
''The  Transfiguration**  was  as  much 
associated  witb  the  name  of  Bome 
88  St.  Peter's  or  the  Vatican,  and 
Smollett  but  represents  the  common 
impulse  of  aU  tourists,  or  pilgrims, 
to  the  sacred  city,  when  he  writes, 
"  Tou  need  not  doubt  but  that  I  went 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Mon- 
torio,  to  view  the  celebrated  '  Trans- 
figuration* by  Eaphael.'*  On  the 
ouer  hand,  the  ''  Baising  of  Lazarus** 
was  for  a  long  period  consigned  to 
comparative  oblivion,  and  slowly  in- 
deed can  it  be  divested  of  the  discre- 
dit of  its  two  hundred  years  of  seclu- 
sion.* To  this  is  owing  its  having 
been  wholly  overlooked  by  Poussin, 
De  Piles,  Kichardson,  and  Falconet ; 
while  in  later  times,  and  since  it  has 
been  restored  to  the  world,  to  this 
also  must  be  ascribed  the  conflicting 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  as 
to  its  merits,  and  the  obvious  partial 
mistakes  regarding  its  details,  into 
which  even  those  who  have  noticed 


•  How,  under  the  inflaence  of  its  olden  depression.  "  The  Raising  of  Lazarns" 
waa  undervalued  when  brought  orer  to  this  country  in  the  Orleans  collection,  can  now 
be  in  some  degree  estimated.  It  was  then  rejected  b^  the  three  noble  coHectors.  the 
Dake  of  Bridgewater,  the  Marqaaas  of  Stafford,  and  Lord  Carlisle,  into  whose  hands 
the  oelleetion  fell,  and  was  by  them  aeut,  with  the  other  refuse,  to  public  sale.  Mr. 
Aogenteia  beoame  its  possessor  for  the  sum  of  9500/.  That  subseauenUy  something 
like  10,000i.  was  offered  for  it  by  Napoleon  is  pretty  certain,  and  Waagen  records  m 
his  Tolumes  that,  "  in  the  sequel,  Mr.  Beckford,  the  possessor  of  Fonthill  Abbey, 
offered  20,000/.  sterling  for  it,  probably  the  largest  sum  that  was  ever  proposed  for  a 
picture.  Mr.  Angersteln,  however,  insisted  that  it  should  be  guineas,  or  five  per  cent 
more ;  upon  which  the  negociation  failed."  That  it  is  now,  after  the  resulte  of  its 
public  exhibition  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  the  general  opinion  of  artists  and  lovers 
of  art  adjudged  the  honour  and  foremost  place  amongst  the  first-class  pictures  of  £u« 
rope  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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it  meet  fevonrably  have  fallen.  One 
&ct  is  assured,  that  the  more  fiunili- 
arly  it  is  known  the  more  highly  is 
it  appreciated.  Its  progr^  towards 
the  hiffhest  point  of  estimation  is 
marked  by  a  steady  celerity. 

We  set  out  by  designating  the 
"Kaising  of  Lazarus"  as  a  work  in 
which  ^e  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo 
had  guided  the  hand  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo.  That  the  great  spirit 
of  the  Florentine  pervades  the  whole 
design,  and  enters  into  every  figure 
occupying  a  place  on  its  foreg^round, 
is  a  convwtion  which  erows  with  the 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  the 
str^igth,  of  public  familiari^  with  it. 
This  reminds  one  of  what  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  in  his  admirable  notices  of 
art  in  his  letters  firom  Bome,  states 
so  emphatically  of  the  Michael  An- 
gelo masterpieces  in  the  Sistine  Cha- 
pel : — 

«*  Yoa  must  not,"  he  ohMnres,  "  ex- 
pect to  feel  the  full  powers  of  Michael 
Angelo  Ht  once.  Visit  him  again  and 
agun.  Sir  Joshua  is  right  in  sajring 
that  taste  for  snch  art  is  an  acquired 
Uste ;  and  there  is  a  severity  in  him,  I 
think,  more  difficult  of  access  than  Ra- 
phael,  whose  infinite  grace  *  beguiles  the 
labour  of  ascent.  But  Michael  Angelo 
is  severe  and  lofty ;  and,  notwithstanding 
■ome  extravagance,  take  him  all  in  all,  I 
think  him  the  most  sublime  and  original 
genius  of  them  all." 

Thus,  too,  the  more  firequently 
this  picture  is  visited,  the  more  its 
sublimity,  its  severity,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, something  as  deeplv  touching, 
are  felt  and  appreciated,  the  more  im- 
pressively does  the  genius  of  Buona- 
rotti  within  it  reveS  itself.  Let  us 
see  how  evidence,  and  the  opinions  of 
certain  authoritieB,  deal  with  this  in- 
teresting point.  The  ori^nal  text 
of  Vasari,  m  the  biographical  sketch 
of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

«  Sebastiaoo,  in  quel  medesimo  tempo, 
fece  anch'  egli  in  un'  altra  tavola  della 
medesima  grsndesxa,  quasi  a  ooncorensa 
di  Raffaello,  un  Laziaro  qnattridnano  e 
la  sua  resurezione,  la  quale  fix  oontrafatta 
edepintecon  diligenza  grandissima,  sotto 
ordine  e  disegno,  in   alcune  parti,  di 


Michelagnuolo,  le  ^oali  tavole  finite 
furono  publicamante  in  consistorio  porte 
in  paragone  e  Tuna  e  Taltra  lodate  in- 
finitamente." 

From  this  most  authentic,  although, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  somewhat 
vague  notice  of  the  pupil  of  Michael 
i^gelo,  we  learn  that   Sebastian's 
work  was  copied  (conirafatia)  vad 
painted  under  the  direction,  and,  in 
tame  parts  Jrom  the  dgj^  of  Michael 
AmcIo.    n  we  consider  the  severe 
ana  strenuous  temper  of  the  latter, 
and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  work 
was,  on  his  part,  to  establish  a  suc- 
cessfVil  competition  with  Raphael,  it 
leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  he 
famished  the  design  for  all  its  more 
important  features,  and   influenced 
the  adoption  of  even  the  least  of  its 
acceasonal  inddents.    In  iSsict,  he  had 
selected  Sebastian  to  paint,  and  not 
to  design;  and  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  and  unnatural,  iftin  this  aq)o 
doperoy  he  should  have  intrusted 
more  to  his  ministrant  than  he  did 
in  their  other  joint  productions,  in 
which  so  much  less  was  involved. 
Thus,  in  the  "  Flagellation,"  and  the 
"  Dead  Christ  and  Mary  the  Mother," 
his  were  the  whole  of  the  outlines. 
Of  the  latter,  **  Christo  Morto  con 
una  Nostra  Donna,"  Vasari  records, 
— "  Afa  perch^  sebbene  fu  con  molta 
diligenza  finito  de  Sebastiano,  che 
vi  fece  un  paese   tenebroso  molto 
lodato,  TinvenHonepero  e  Ucartanefu 
de  Michelagwioh, 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  other 
scmtOla  of  contemporaneous  vrritten 
evidence  than  that  of  Vasari*s  brief 
record  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
"  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  which,  at  its 
very  birtn,  waa  consigned  to  its  Nar- 
bonnese  tomb.  After  its  restoration 
to  the  world,  it  appears  to  have  Jieen 
somewhat  coldly  received  as  a  stranger 
of  ambiguous  pretensions.  It  ad- 
vanced very  slowly  to  the  honours 
of  criticism.  This  was  nrudgingly 
and  illiberally  bestowea  at  first. 
Verily  it  has  improved  in  quantity 
and  quality  with  the  advanee  of  time. 
A  sught  examination  of  the  more 

Erominent  strictures  and  enoominms 
y  which  it  has  been  visited,  and  a 
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L'estrema  grasia  e  belleaaa,"  recorded  by  Vasari.  It  must  be  remarked,  as  a 
something  not  a  little  singular,  that  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  in  bis  different  letlera  from  Rome, 
and  in  which  he  dwells  so  fervidly  and  dedtiraly  on  the  works  of  M.  Angelo,  and 
those  of  Raphael,  as  winning  the  pTosmM  honort$»  never  once  menUona  or  aUodes  to 
'*  The  Traosfigniation." 
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display  of  thdr  differences,  will  be 
fbnnd  to  reduce  the  former  to  pretty 
much  of  a  neutral  quidity.  And, 
first,  to  give  the  pas  to  a  stranger, 
Monsieur  Quatremere  de  Quinir|r,  the 
eoryphfleus  of  French  critics  in  art, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  &vours  the 
world  ¥rith  a  new  biography  of 
Raphael,  simply  because  he  is  un  de 
tes  adoraieursj  finding  that,  onoe 
upon  a  time,  this  *^  Bauin^  of  Laza- 
rus **  (upon  which  he  intimates  that 
he  had  cast  an  eye  when  it  had  been 
in  France)  had  been  brought  into 
competition  with  what  he  deems  the 
chi^  creation  of  the  god  of  his 
Holatry,  and  upon  which,  as  the 
glory  of  the  Louvre  and  le  grand 
nation^  he  had,  for  years,  gaa»d  in 
sealotts  devotion,  thus  solemnly  dis- 
poses of  its  merits.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  intimates  a  comparison  be- 
tween itand  ^  The  Transfiguration  :** 

"  Le  Resurrection  a  certaioement  de 
fart  belUs  parties^^un  grand  vigueur  de  ton 
et  de  tavantet  exprantms,  Mais  que  font 
tomes  ces  qualit^s  a  Tourrage  quimanqae 
d^  grandeur  et  de  nobletie  dans  les  peniees, 
de  beauts  dans  les  formes,  et  ae  eette 
gnce  de  sentiment  qui  fait  la  vie  deS 
ouYrages  de  I'art  1  Votla  ce  qui  explique 
la  graade  difference  de  renommee,  qui 
dent  Vemnion  de  tou$  let  ueeUi  a  mil 
eerUunt  hommet  et  certaifuouvragesau'detnu 
de  tout  lee  autret.  C'eat  que  les  ouTrages 
de  lliomme  aont,  comme  Thomme  lui- 
m^me,  un  compose  de  deuz  elements,  de 
deux  substances,  si  Ton  peut  dire.  Or, 
c'est  pour  cela  que  rouvrage,  dans 
lequel  Ntude  et  Vex6eution  pratique  oeeit- 
pent,  par  trop,  le  premier  rang,  sera  tou- 
joors,  comme  les  qualites  da  corps  a  regard 
de  celles  de  I'esprit  place  au'dessus  de 
ces  prodactions,  od  le  travail,  le  sayoir,  et 
rexectttion,  brilleot  auasi,  mais  comme 
ministres  du  genie,  comme  instruments 
des  belles  pensees,  comme  interpr^tes  des 
sentiments  et  des  conceptions  les  plus 
eievees." 

Here,  th^,  **  The  Raising  of  Laza- 
Tus'*  is  pronounced  to  have  certainly 
some  extremely  fine  characteristics, 
viz.,  great  vigour  of  tone,  and  well- 
cihosen  expression.  To  any  one  who 
has  paid  even  moderate  attention  to 
the  picture,  this  last  eulogy,  ^sa- 
vanUt  expressions^^  must  appear 
vapidly  tame.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  noted  regarding  it,  that  it  must  be 
taken  to  apply  to  not  one,  but  a 
plural  number  of  the  figures  in  the 
composition.  M.  de  Qoui^  deter* 
mined  that  so  &r,  and  no  farther. 


should  he  proceed  as  a  panegyrist,  and 
that  merely,  it  would  seem,  pour 
faire  croire,  to  win  the  semblance  of 
dispassionateness,  in  order  to  deal  a 
more  effective  blow  of  total  disap- 
proval. Need  we  say,  that  with  re- 
gard to  f^andeur  de  pensie^  the  gene- 
ral opimon  would  now,  probably,  be 
that  the  Frenchman's  memory  must 
have  sadly  and  signally  fiuled  him  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious,  too,  that,  in  his 
eagerness  to  extinguish  an  obnoxious 
competitor  to  his  Raphael,  his  zeal 
has  overleaped  his  discretion?  He 
takes  no  exception  to  the  theme  of 
the  **  Lazarus,  but  to  its  treatment ; 
how,  then,  in  the  name  of  simple 
sense,  coidd  the  expressions  be 
"  savantesj**  Le.  sagely,  or  justly 
chosen,  and  yet  be  wholly  devoid  of 
^gremdeurf  This  harmonises  but 
ill  with  Sir  Joshua's  e&icteiii,  that  it  is 
to  Michael  Angelo  that  Raphael  owes 
the  grandeur  of  his  style ;  or  with 
Raphaers  own  noble  and  modest 
tribute  to  his  great  contemporary, 
"  Rendera  grazie  a  Dio,  d'esser  nato  a 
tempo  d'un  Michelaenuolo.'' 

With  regard  to  the  ludicrous  in- 
timation that  mere  effort  at  studied 
execution  predominates  over  the  in- 
tellectual purpose  of  the  picture,  it  is 
sufficient  to  place  beside  it  the  fol- 
lowing remarK  of  Wilkie : — 

'*  From  Giotto  to  Michael  Angelo, 
exprestion  and  sentiment  teem  the  first  thing 
thought  rf;  while  those  who  fbUowed 
them  seem  to  have  allowed  technicalities 
to  get  the  better  of  them,  until  simplicity 
gave  way  to  intricacy,  «ad  they  painted 
more  for  the  artist  and  the  connoisseur 
than  for  the  untutored  tastes  of  ordinary 
men." — Letter  to  Collins  from  Rome, 

The  observation  respecting  the 
judgment  of  ages  is  as  unfairly  as  it 
IB infelidtously introduced.  Forages 
the  work  in  question  had  been  se- 
duded  from  all  general  judgment,  and 
time,  at  the  present  epocn,  appears 
more  ready  than  M.  de  Quincy  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of,  to  pay  off  to 
it  a  long-accumulating  debt  of  with- 
held renown.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  curious  speculation  what  the  re- 
lative fame  of  the  two  pictures  would 
have  been,  had  they  lx>th  continued 
in  the  San  Fietro  in  Montorio,  from 
the  days  of  Leo  X.  to  those  of 
Fius  VIL,  setting  out  with  the  re- 
flection that,  notwithstanding  what 
must  be  designated  the  strong,  ad- 
yentitious  interest  thrown  round  the 
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Raphael  on  the  occasion  of  their 
exhibition  together,  according  to  Va- 
aari,  in  his  life  of  Del  Rombo,  both 
were  infinitely  applauded, — ^^  E  Tuna 
e  Taltra  lodata  innnitamente.** 

To  come  to  M.  de  Quincy'a  con- 
cluding stricture,  in  which  he  in- 
timates that  the  formalities  of  studied, 
schooled  art  obtruded  on  the  work 
of  Del  Piombo,  it  is,  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  picture,  glaringly,  nay,  ludi- 
crously incorrect.  A  stem,  sombre 
simplicity  is  its  predominant  charac- 
teristic. The  facile  errors  in  this 
matter  of  De  Quincy  result  from  his 
pardonable  passion,  his  anudnUs  in* 
sania,  for  Raphael ;  and,  again,  from 
his  vague  and  indistinct  reminiscences 
of  the  "  Lazarus,'*  which  had  left 
France  some  thirty  years  before  the 
date  ofhis  publication,  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  taken.  How  utterly 
an  acquaintance,  but  light  and  transi- 
tory, with  the  works  of  the  school  to 
which  this  belongs,  incapacitates  even 
those  best  fitted  for  the  task  to  ap- 
preciate their  intrinsic  and  enduring 
merits,  mav  be  conceived  from  Sir 
David  Wilkie*s  remark  on  the  Mi- 
chael Angelos  of  the  Sistine.  To 
render  the  useful  truth  more  im- 
pressive, it  would  be  apropos  and 
well  to  revert  to  the  simflar,  but 
more  strong  observations  of  Sir 
Joshua,  in  reference  to  the  frescoes 
of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  They 
are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
Lectures,  and  bring  us  more  safely  to 
deal  with  Sir  Joshua*s  successor  in 
the  lecture-hall  of  the  Academy, 
Fuseli,  who  was  the  first  amongst 
our  own  men  of  weight  in  art  to 
impress  an  opinion  U]K>n  "  The  Raising 
of  Lazarus.  As  this  judgment,  de« 
livered  in  Fuseli*s  second  lecture,  is 
characteristically  bold,  trenchant,  con- 
fident, and  extravagant,  it  shoidd  be 
introduced  with  the  preliminary  note 
that  the  oracle  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded was  preciselv  in  that  position, 
with  regara  to  tne  object  of  his 
animadversion,  to  which  the  remarks 
of  Wilkie  and  Reynolds  so  sij^nally 
apply ;  his  acquaintance  with  it  was, 
it  would  appear  from  his  own  words, 
but  recent,  oHrf,  and  traHsUorv.  Pre- 
vious to  the  public  sale  of  tnat  por- 
tion of  the  Orleans  collection  with 
which  it  was  numbered,  an  exhibition 
of  the  lot  took  place  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  there  he  uvoured  it  with  an 


nupeetian.  He  does  not  intimate 
that  he  had  ever  beheld  it  before 
this  occasion,  nor  afterwards,  when, 
in  Mr.  Angerstein*s  collection,  it  had 
sprung  up  into  great  fame;  but, 
upon  Sus  inspection^  he  spoke. 

After  a  general  notice  of  Michael 
Angelo's  genius,  he  thus  continues : — 

'*  But  by  that  uDaccountable  weaknesB 
incident  to  the  greatest  powers,  and  the 
secure  lemenibrmDces  of  their  ▼anitj,  be 
became  the  euperiuteadant  and  aeeietant' 
tutor  of  the  Venetian,  Sebastiano,  and  of 
Daniel  Ricciarelli  of  Volterra ;  the  first 
of  whom,  with  an  exquisite  eye  for  in- 
dividual, had  no  sense  for  ideal  colouring, 
whilst  the  other  rendered  great  diligence 
end  mnch  anatomical  erudition  useless, 
bv  meagreness  of  outline  and  sterility  of 
ideas.  How  far  Michael  Angelo  suc- 
caeded  in  initiating  either  in  bis  prin- 
ciples, the  far  -faaned  picture  of  '  The 
Raising  of  Laaarus '  by  the  first,  once 
in  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  and  tinee 
inspected  by  u$  all  at  the  Lyceum  kare,  and 
the  fresco  of  the  *  Pesoant  from  the 
Cross '  in  the  churoh  of  La  Trintta  M 
Monte  at  Rome  by  the  second,  safli- 
ciently  ennce— ipiotures  which  contain  the 
most  heterogeneous  principles.  The  group 
of  Laaarus  in  the  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
and  that  of  the  women  with  the  dead 
Christ  in  Daniel  Ricciarelli,  not  only 
breathe  the  sublime  conception  that  in- 
spired, but  tiie  master-hand  that  shaped 
them,  —  ofisprings  of  Miobari  Angeto 
himself,  aaodels  of  ezpressioii,  style, 
and  truth,  they  oast  on  all  the  rest  aa 
air  of  inferiority,  and  only  seem  to  prove 
the  incongruity  of  partnership  betweea 
unequal  powers." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  Fuseli 
all  over ;  a  vigorous  monstrositjr 
hastily  engendeied  at  the  Lyceum 
inspeotitm,  and  springing  fnll  grown 
frcHon  a  head  that  swarmed  with  pre- 
tematural  phantasms.  Itwillprov«, 
however,  to  be  more  fonnidable  in 
aspeet  than  in  fhir  encounter.  A 
judgment  of  this  kind  could  not  have 
come  from  the  unbiassed  diseximina- 
tion  of  Sir  Joshua,  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, or  Sir  David  Wilkie.  Fnsdi, 
whose  taste  in  art  was,  at  best,  but  a 
fine  frenzy,  whose  rabid  enei^  was 
unique  in  Buecessfully  driving  the 
sublime  over  that  delicate  line  which 
disparts  it  from  the  ridiculous, — ^who 

Smpathised,  above  all  things,  with 
e  more  daring  and  dangeroos 
manifestations  of  Miehael  A^gelo's 
strength,  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  up«n 
the  Laxams,  than  he  recognisea  in 
its  awM  linittimentB  and  xuMcod  sn- 
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storit^  that  which  he  deemed  to  he 
wpeettlly  the  aiihlkiie  coocqption  of 
ihe  ndghty  Florenime.  The  re- 
nudnder  of  the  composition,  haying 
noihinff  of  the  hitter  kind  in  it,  was, 
probahly,  scarcely  favoured  trith 
more  than  a  passing  r^ard,  and  was 
at  once  cast  into  that  woM  state 
of  inferiority  with  which  it  has  been 
stigmatised.  He  does  not  condescend 
to  waste  one  word  of  detailed  stricture 
upon  it.  Had  Fuseli  duly  considerec( 
the  drcumstances  attending  the  joint 

g reduction  of  this  work,  to  whicn  we 
aye  already  alluded,  they  might 
have  made  him  pause  ere  he  con- 
eluded  that  Michael  Angelo  would 
have  put  Sebastian  del  riombo,  the 
pottrait-painter,  against  Raphael,  in 
an  altar-piece  of  sacred  epic,  to  which 
he  himself  contributed  but  one  auxi- 
liary figure.  Or,  again,  that,  jealous 
as  ne  was  of  his  name  in  art,  he 
would  hsye  assoeiatcd  a  sublime 
creation  of  his  pencil  with  a  crowd  of 
the  deprecaata^  adjuncts  of  medio^ 
crity. 

The  alhiskm  to  the  ^Deseent  from 
the  Cross"  of  Daniel  di  VoHerra,* 
furnishes  another  and  obyions  ar^- 
ment  against  Fuseii^s  rash  conchision. 
When  that  was  undertaken,  the  ashes 
of  Kaphael  had  been  lon^  cold  in 
their  unieral  urn;  no  stunnhu  of 
professional  emtdatioD  suggested  ita 
commencement,  or  urged  its  eflbetiye 
completion.  Michael  An^elo*s  conr* 
tribution  to  the  fresco  of  his  favourite 
pupil  was  but  a  labour  of  love  ^  jret 
was  he  content  with  merely  @ying 
the  figure  of  the  Christ?  What 
does  ¥u8e}i  reply  ?  He  points  to  the 
group  of  female  figures  occupying 
die  whole  of  the  foreground.  No. 
Mi^liftPl  Aufi^lo  took  good  care  that 
the  work  of  his  hand  should  not  be 
marred  hy  his  co-operator.  Is  it, 
then,  conastent  with  common  pro- 
Irakbility  that,  in  the  composition  un- 
dertakeUf  ^^(juasi  a  concorrenza  di 
BafiTaello,''  he  would  hove  been  more 
indifferent,  more  inefficient  ? 

Let  us,  however,  take  Fuseli's  tri- 
>bute  to  "the  sublime  conception  that 
inspired,  and  the  master-nand  that 
shaped,'*  the  **  Lazarus,'*  and  which 
has  now  become  the  common,  unques- 
tioned faith,  as  the  first  ex-cathedra 


necognitioB^  althouglf  but  partial,  of 
that  '*  ^andeur  dans  les  pens^  '*  of 
this  painting,  of  which  the  simple 
M.  Quatremere  de  Quiney  set  it  down 
in  his  tablets  to  be  whoUy  devoid. 
As  to  Fuseli's  free  dash  upon  Del 
Fiombo's  having  had  "no  sense  of 
ideal  eolouringr  and,  indeed,  the 
poverty  of  the  whole  work,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  figure,  how  shall 
they  be  reconciled  with  the  "fort 
belies  parties,  un  grand  vi^eur  de 
ton  et  de  savanles  expressions"  of 
the  Frenchman,  grudging  as  he  was 
of  praise  ?  More  matured  judgments 
than  those  of  either  have  confirmed 
to  the  Ml  the  more  liberal  notions 
of  both,  and  have  given  ample  ground 
lor  the  repute  of  this  "  far,  and  now 
£Eir-moreTiamed  picture.  Thus,  Mr. 
Phillips,  in  the  very  brief  notice 
which  he  takes  of  it  in  his  lectures, 
pronounces  it  to  be,  net  in  one  group, 
but  generally,  "  a  work  of  profound 
skill ;"  and  although,  in  every  other 
respect,  he  gives  the  palm  to  "  The 
Transfiguration,"  he  hesitates  a 
doubt  m  regard  to  the  very  point 
involved  in  Fuseli*s  contemptuoua 
objection  to  Sebastian's  colouring,  in 
his  concluding  expression, "  whatever 
maybe  said  of  its  execution." 

What  Fuseli  meani  by  "  ideal 
colouring/'  it  is  difficult  to  compre< 
bend.  When  criticising  Raphael  for 
hk  deficiency  in  conception  of  "  ideal 
beauty,"  he  illustrates  his  meaning 
by  alluding  to  his  "goddesses  and 
mythologic  females^"  as  compared  to 
those  of  Michael  Angelo.  But  in 
the  colounnjf  of  **  The  Baising  of 
Laaarus  "  it  is  obvious  that  no  super- 
natural effect  was  aimed  at.  Ii  he 
meant  that  the  portrait-painter, "  with 
an  exquisite  eye  for  individual  oo- 
louriag,"  was  mcapable  of  conceiving 
the  true  effects  to  be  introduced  into 
an  imaginative  composition,  where 
many  figures  were  to  be  grouned,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  Michael  Aji- 
gelo  must  have  entertained  quite  an 
opjyosite  opinion.  The  stricture,  too, 
must  be  deemed  extrava^nt  in  re- 
gard to  one  who,  next  to  nis  fellow- 
?upil,  Titian,  was  declared,  even  hy 
^useli  hmselA  to  have  done  honour 
to  the  school  of  Gioigione,  and  who, 
upon  the  death  of  Kaphael,  is  re- 


*  This  great  work  has  been,  witiiin  the  last  year,  made  familiar  to  the  British 
pabhc  by  the  fine  engraving  aftet  it  which  has  been  published  in  Germany,  aad 
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corded  to  have  been  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  to  have  been  the  first  painter 
in  Homey — ^^Essendo  mancato  Baf- 
faello  ed  essendo  il  primo  luvf^ 
nell'  arte  della  pittara  conceduto  uni- 
versabnantedaognuno  a  Sebastiano.** 
— ^Yasari. 

Contrasted  in  strongest  dissept  ^th 
the  general  judgment  of  Fnseli,  comes 
the  more  matured  notice  of  '^  The 
Baisinz  of  Lazarus,**  some  twenty 
years  later,  by  Mr.  Ottley,*  than 
whom,  it  is  pretty  generally  felt,  that 
a  more  competent  mspenser  of  sound 
criticism  in  art  has  not,  in  his  time, 
appeared  in  this  country.  Such,  too, 
must  have  been  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  fastidious  Lawrence,  when  he 
selected  him  for  the  important  and 
difficult  task  of  preparing  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  Angerstein  col- 
lection, before  it  had  been  determined 
by  government  to  secure  it  for  the 
nation.'l'  In  his  description  and  ana- 
lytic examination  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Ottley  sets  out  with  this  simple  and 
emphatic  affirmation, — "  The  inven- 
tion, .we  think,  ought  principally  to 
be  tucribed  to  Michael  Angelo ;  **  and, 
in  confirmation  of  a  conclusion,  to 
which  the  circumstances  alone  under 
which  it  was  produced  ought  to  have 
led  both  Fusel!  and  De  Quincy,  he 
states  the  fact,  not  then  so  well  known 
to  the  public  as  it  afterwards  became, 
that  ''the  cabinet  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  ridher  in  origmal  designs 
of  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  collection  in  Eu- 
rope, contains  several  sketches  by  the 
htmd  of  Michael  Angelo  for  the  parts 
of  this  picture,  espeiddOy  for  the  figure 
of  Lazarus^  After  having  dwelt 
with  admiration  upon  the  figures  of 
Christ  and  Lazarus,  and  noted  what 
he  deemed  to  be  the  precise  moment 
of  action,  illustrated  m  the  general 
design,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Immediately  behind  the  figure  of 
Christ  is  an  old  man,  who  looks  awe- 
struck  upon  the  reanimated  corpse, 
elevating  both  his  hands;  the  figure 
admirable  for  expression,  and  which 
Bnonarotti  repeated  many  years  after- 
wards in  his  '  Last  Judgment ;'  %  and,  in 


the  foremnnd,  on  the  left,  is  acen  an- 
other old  man  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  hia  hands  joined  together  in 
devotion,  impatiently  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  he  may  express  his  aoul-felt 
conviction  that  he  is  indeed  the  true 
Messiah— the  Son  of  God." 

Having  thus  rescued,  as  it  were, 
three  ^^es, — ^that  of  Christ  and  the 
two  old  men,  from  the  discredit  to 
which  the  infatuated  indifference  of 
Fuseli  had  in  a  manner  consigned 
them,  Mr.  Ottley  has  the  daring  also 
to  re  -  echo  the  praise  of  Borne  to 
Sebastian  the  colourist : — 


**  The  masses  of  light  and  shadow," 
he  says,  "  throughout  are  broad  and 
simple  in  their  principle,  and,  to  the 
colouring  of  the  piece,  the  artist  has  given 
all  the  cwpth  and  richneaa  of  tone  of  the 
Venetian  school,  without  any  iU*suited 
mixture  of  its  characteristic  gaiety." 

nazlitt,§  in  whom  critical  subtilty 
and  severity  were  so  intimatel  v  com- 
bined, next  appeared  in  the  field  as 
the  panegyrist  of  this  work,  and  be 
thoroughly  sympathises  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Ottlev. 
He  thus  forcibly  and  gn^ically 
describes  the  Lazarus : — 

"  He  seems  impatient  of  restraint,  gases 
eagerly  about  him,  and  looks  out  from 
his  shrouded  prison  on  this  new  world 
with  hurried  amaxement,  as  if  Death  had 
acarcelv  yet  resigned  his  power  over  the 
senses. 

Agam,  with  an  obviously  dispas* 
sionate,  if  not  just  perception,  he 
notices  the  figure  of  Christ:  *'The 
Christ  himself  is  |prave  and  earnest, 
with  a  noble  and  impressive  counte- 
nance; but  the  figure  wants  that 
commanding  air  which  ought  to  be- 
long  to  one  possessed  of  preternatural 
power,  and  in  the  act  of  displaying 
It;*  Let  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ottley 
neutralise  this  latter  objection,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

"^  The  head  of  the  old  man  kneel- 
ing behind  Christ,  is  an  admirable 
Btud}r  of  drawing,  execution,  and  ex- 
pression.** This  remark  may  apply 
with  equal  justice  to  either  neau  of 
the  old  men  in  the  work ;  but,  tin- 


*  A  Deacriptive  Catalogue,  &c.    12mo.    London,  1826. 

f  "  The  keeper  of  this  ooUectton  "  (the  mnseum),  aaya  Dr.  Waagen,  "  is  Mr. 
Young  Ottley,  whom  I  hare  so  often  mentioned,  who  has  a  more  general  and  profound 
knowledge  of  art  than  any  o^r  man  in  England." 

t  The  same  head  will  be  found  in  Daniel  di  Volterra'a '«  Entombment  of  Christ." 

$  Criticism  oB  Art,  &c,  £dit«d  by  tha  Soft  of  Mrt  Haalitt,  Qro,  toodon,  1843* 
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happily  for  Hazlitfs  correctness,  it  it 
the  old  man  before^  and  not  behind 
the  Christ,  that  kneels.  Of  this  same 
want  of  precision  in  Hazlitfs  critique 
another  mstance  occurs,  which  might 
make  the  angels  weep.  Spiking  of 
the  figures  of  Mary  and  Martha,  to 
hoth  of  which,  hut  more  especially 
that  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
the  expression  of  feelings  in  the  ex- 
treme of  excitement  is  imparted,  he 
says, — 

"  The  attendant  female  figures  have  a 
peculiar  grace  and  becoming  dignity  both 
of  expresaion  and  attitude.  Iney  are  in 
a  style  Bometbing  between  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Pftnnegiaao.  Tbe^  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  scene,  but  it  is  with  the 
air  ofamtpomre  proper  to  the  sex,  who  are 
accustomed  by  nature  and  duty  to  works 
of  charity  ana  compassion." 

This  exquisite  nonsense  could  only 
have  heen  the  result  of  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  both  the  Scriptural 
incident  illustrated  and  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo 
had  designed  or  directed  the  portion 
of  the  work  alluded  to.  Mazlitt 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  "  attendant  female 
figures**  were  mere  adventitious  ad- 
juncts to  the  scene,  looking  on  an 
ordinary  work  ^  of  charity  and  com- 
passion," with  **  pecttUar  graced  and, 
moreover,  '*  becoming  dupaty^  and, 
to  crown  all,  "  an  air  of  composure 
proper  to  the  sex,**  instead  of  being 
Martha  and  Mary,  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus,  who  beheved  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  knew 
that  he  had,  at  that  moment,  called 
forUi  from  the  tomb  the  reanimated 
body  of  their  loved  hrother. 

dould  Hazlitt,  had  his  attention 
bec»i  recalled  to  this  passage  in  his 
critical  disquisidon,  have  deliberatelv 
confirmed  the  statement  that  such 
characteristics  as  he  has  given  his 
^  attendant  female  figures**  could,  in 
the  situation,  be  associated  with  the 
pencil  of  BuonarottiP  But  even 
Mr.  Ottlc^,  it  must  be  remarked,  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  singular  power 
and  truth  of  expression  with  which 
these  figures  of  Martha  and  Mar^ 
have  heen  delineated.  As  some  evi- 
doice  of  this,  upon  which,  as  from  a 
hostile  hand,  reuance  can  be  placed, 


Mr.  John  Landseer's*  designation 
of  the  visage  of  the  kneeling  flgpctre, 
'<  this  awe  -  stricken  Micha3-.£ige- 
lesque  countenance,**  may  be  sa^ly 
Quoted.  For  the  same  reason  the 
tollowing  hi^h  approval  of  the  dra- 
peries in  this  picture  may  also  be 
drawn  from  Mx.  I^andseer  s,  for  the 
most  part,  ludicrous  piece  of  hyper- 
criticism,  in  which  he  administers  to 
Michael  Angelo  a  lesson  as  similar 
as  possible  to  that  with  which  the 
modest  Falconet  visited  the  shoulders 
of  Kaphael : — *'  The  draperies  are  cast 
with  ability  congenial  and  commen- 
surate with  that  which  ^ratifies  us 
in  the  portrait-painting  of  Sebastian, 
though  their  folding  is  more  in  the 
style  of  Michael  Angelo.** 

In  the  last  and  most  important 
judgment  pronounced  upon  ^  The 
Kfusing  01^  Lazarus,**  that  of  Dr. 
Waagen,t  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  preceding  eulogistic  comments 
have  received  a  fml  confirmation. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  authority  of 
this  critic  in  art  is  now  pre-eminent. 
The  director  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
at  Berlin  brought  with  him  to  this 
country,  in  the  year  1835,  a  Con- 
tinental repute  for  high  critical 
powers,  to  which  the  contents  of  his 
volumes  on  our  British  Galleries 
cannot  have  failed  to  win  the  con- 
currence of  this  country.  In  few 
works  does  professional  criticism  ap- 
pear in  so  prepossessing  a  form  as  m 
this.  The  genuine  taste  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  author  charm  it  against 
d^,  unpalatable  technicalities,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  commend  it  for 
deamess,  dispassionateness,  and  de- 
cision of  opimon,  expressed  with  im- 
afibcted  grace  and  vivacity.  After 
having  afiuded  to  the  supposed  Leo- 
nardo Da  Yinci  ^  Chnst  and  the 
Four  Doctors**  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, he  turns  to  ^  The  Baising  of 
Lazarus,**  and,  after  having  exprMed 
a  ^ireat  general  admiration  of  it, 
notices  the  statement  of  Vasari,  that, 
on  its  exhibition  with  ^*  The  Trans- 
figuration,** it  was  infinitely  admired, 
and  thus  proceeds : — 

"  This  will  appear  very  natural  to 
eyery  body  who  knows  the  two  pictures ; 
for  It  was  not  Sebastian  alone,  but  the 
great  Micha^  Aogelo  with  him,  who,  on 


*  See  il  Veecriptiioe  and  ZxpUnaUrnf  CaUdogne,  &c.    By  J.  Landseor.    8yo« 
London,  1834. 

tWoKkaofArtaadAituitsiaBogUnd.   8  vols.  8yo«   London,  1838.    Muxray, 
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thii  occasion,  entered  the  lists  against 
Rapbael.  Even  if  Vasari  did  not  certify 
it,  the  first  glance  would  teach  that  many 
parU,  especially  the  figure  of  Laaarus, 
could  be  drawn  hy  no  other  than  Michael 
Angelo,  so  entirely  in  his  spirit  are  the 
atlitudea,  so  grand  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood are  the  forms.  Nay,  I  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  the  whole  composition 
was  given  by  Michael  Angelo,  though, 
perhaps,  only  in  a  small  drawing." 

After  having  expressed  and  sup- 
ported at  some  length  the  opinion, 
discrepant  with  that  of  Mr.  Ottley, 
that  tne  figure  of  Lazarus  had  not 
heen  actually  coloured  by  Michael 
Angelo,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  insert  the  single  sentence,  •*  How, 
then,  can  it  be  ims^ed  that  Michael 
Angelo,  who  himself  had  very  little 
practice  in  oil-i>aintin^  (as,  in  fact, 
not  a  sm^le  painting  in  oil  by  him 
can  be  pointed  out)  should  have  un- 
dertaken to  paint  the  principal  figure 
in  the  picture  of  one  of  the  greatest 
oil-pamters  of  his  ^,  and  thus  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantage which  he  hoped  to  obtain 
through  Sebastian  ?**  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that 
Michael  Angelo  assisted  Sebastian,  who 
was  not  strong  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
naked  parU,  with    a    cartoon    for  this 
figure,  which  was  the  most  important 
part  of  the  picture.    The  transition  from 
death   to  life  is  expressed  in  Lazarus 
With  wonderfal  spirit,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  perfect  fidelity  to  Scripture. 
The  grave-clothes,  by  whioh  the  face  is 
thrown  into  deep  shade,  vividly  excite 
the  idea  of  the  night  of  the  grave,  which, 
but  iust  before,  enveloped  bhn  ;  the  eye 
looking  eagerly  from  this    shade  upon 
Christ,  his  Redeemer,  shews  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  roost  striking  contrast, 
the  new  life  in  its  most  intellectual  organ. 
This  is  also  expressed  in  the  whole  body, 
which  is  actively  striving  to  relieve  itself 
from  the  bonds  in  which  it  was  fast 
bound.    His  whole  expression  is, '  My 
Lord  and  my  God.'    The  attitude  of  the 
Clurist,  whose  ./i(g«r«  and  expression  art 
noble   and    dignified,    is    likewise    very 
striking.     With  the  left  hand  he  points 
to  Lazarus ;  with  the  right  to  heaven,  as 
if  Le  said,  'I  have  raised  thee  by  the 
power  of  Him  who  sent  me,' which  again 
wholly  coincides  with  Scripture.  It  would 
lead  me  too  far  to  detail  how,  in  the  many 
other  figwret,    gratitude,    astonishment, 
conviction,  doobt,  are  expressed  in  maui« 
fi>ld  gradations.    A  very  poetical  land- 
scape bounds  the  horiaon,  which  is  very 
higa*    We  Ma  thai  SabastiaB  has,  ut 


every  respect,  done  his  utmost,  ibr  the 
execution  is  throughout  careful  and  sub- 
stantial, the  colours  of  great  depth  and 
fulness  of  tone." 

Thus,  then,  gradually  has  thk 
great  work  re-attained  that  lofty  place 
amongst  the  masterpieces  of  art  to 
which,  from  the  statement  of  Vasari, 
it  has  so  long  had  a  presumptive 
right.  Thus  has  its  inalienable  title 
to  be  deemed  an  ofisprmg  of  the 
sublime  creative  soul  of  Buonarotti 
been  fully  and  without  fear  of  change 
recognised.  How  amusingly  absurd 
this  renders  the  old  critique  of  Ma- 
riette,  who  will  not  compare  it  with 
"  The  Transfiguration,"  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  was  the  work  (rf  un  emge, 
considering  that  Michael  Angelo  had 
an  equal  assurance  of  celestial  at- 
tributes, and  was,  in  the  golden 
words  of  Ariosto, — 

"  Piti  che  mortale,  angel  divino." 

Nor  can  the  union  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  with  him  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  work  be  considered  to 
have  been  untoward.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  the  figure  of  Lazarus,  the 
genius  of  "  The  Last  Judgment"  ap- 
pears wholly  unimpaired,  not  a  trait 
of  its  awful  austerity  is  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  aU  those  figures 
in  the  scene,  where  it  would  liave 
been  less  appropriate,  Del  Piombo 
may  have  well  intervened  to  soothe 
down  this  stem  mood  into  harmony 
with  ordinary  humanity.  The  result, 
however,  has  been  that,  in  every 
figure  in  the  foreground,  there  is  a 
strength  of  expression  as  true  and 
appropriate  as  that  of  the  Lazarus. 
In  the  Christ  there  is  no  effort  at 
idealising,  no  effulgence  of  light  is 
made  to  circle  round  his  head,  or 
beam  from  his  visage,  simply  because 
such  miraculous  illumination,  which 
has  been  so  freely  given  by  painters, 
is  wholly  fanciful  and  mconsistent 
with  sacred  historic  truth.  But  the 
expression  of  the  God-man  is  marked 
with  a  singular  and  touching  delicacy ; 
a  gentle  but  deep  abstract  dignity 
pervades  it,  a  solemn  and  assured 
command,  and,  above  all,  a  touching 
sadness ;  for,  with  the  human  visita- 
tions of  those  whom  he  loved,  his 
human  nature  had  fully  sympathised ; 
he  had  groaned  in  spirit  for  their 
sorrows,  his  divinity  sealed  not  the 
fountain  of  his  tears  —  "  Jesua  wept" 
Th«  iijttilad«  of  the  Ohnit  v,  as 
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the  German  critic  has  justly  re- 
marked, "  noble  and  dignified;  it  is 
also  most  hapj^ily  free  from  the 
slightest  dramatic  affectation.  It  is 
drawn  and  thrown  into  relief  with 
extraordinary  force,  while  in  its  de- 
tails, more  particularly  the  hands 
and  feet,  the  art,  while  wholly  un- 
ohtmsiye,  is  singularly  fine.  Of  the 
kneeling  fi^re  of  the  Mary  at  the 
feet  of  Chnst,  of  which  Hazlitt  has 
spoken  with  such  infatuated  tame- 
ness,  and  J.  Landseer  with,  on  his 
part,  justice  as  singular,  in  noting  its 
**  awe -stricken  and  Michael- A4ge- 
lesque  countenance,*^  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  presents  one  of 
the  most  powerfVil  and  affecting  em- 
bodiments of  human  emotion  ever 
yet  realised  by  the  himd  of  painter 
or  of  seolptor.  Nothiog  can  be  more 
true  in  expression  or  exquisite  in 
pencilling  tnan  the  head  of  the  mo- 
ther in  Corregdo'sereat  picture  of  the 
^*  Ecce  'BomoT  Uis  task  in  repre- 
senting **  fainting  in  fi^eP  was»  how- 
ever, much  less  dimcult  than  that 
inyolved  in  the  coi\junction  of  those 
different  and  superlatively  excited 
feelings,  by  which  Mar^  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  anunated,  and 
which  have  been  so  forcibly  and 
faithfrilly  depicted.  She  believes  that 
Jesus  is  truly  the  Messiah ;  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  divine  power,  he 
who,  had  he  been  there^  her  brother 
had  not  died^  had  again  restored  life 
to  that  brother,  summoned  him  from 
the  grave,  and,  falling  at  his  fee^ 
she  l^nds  her  looks  upward  upon  the 
visage  of  Him,  her  God,  and  seems 
to  ^ow  rigid  in  an  asony  of  im*> 
passioned  feeling  combining  love, 
gratitude^  awe,  and  adoration. 

"  Her  rapt  soul  sitting  io  lur  •jm— 
T)m»  held  in  holy  poasioD,  stiU 
Forgets  her§elf\o  marble." 

The  action  and  &eling  of  Marjr  is 
contrasted,  as  in  the  Groeipel  narrative 
(Luke  and  John),  with  the  less  fervid 
sensibility  of  Martha,  who,  standing 
next  her,  turns  away  in  silent  horror 
from  the  revivified  body  of  her  bro- 
ther, who  had  been  four  days  dead. 
Mr.  Ottley  has  leilt  but  little  to  be 
said  of  the  heads  and  attitudes  of  the 
two  old  men,  one  of  whom,  the  fij^e 
behind  the  Christ,  with  upMed 
hands,  and  an  expression  of  wonder 
pvofoond  yet  nnpertorbed,  dwells 
oa  the  motioos  of  tbe  dead  aliye^ 


the  other,  prostrate  on  his  knees, 
with  hands  ferventiy  joined  and 
head  thrown  back,  gazes  upon  the 
face  of  Christ  with  a  silent  eloquence 
of  expression,  which  forcibly  tells 
that  every  fibre  of  his  frame  is  thril- 
ling with  faith  and  submissive  affec- 
tion. Purblind,  indeed,  to  use  Fuseli's 
epithet  to  Falconet,  must  that  critical 
vision  be,  that  could  overlook,  in 
these  heads  and  forms,  the  inspira- 
tions of  a  master-mind.  The  &\ae 
of  the  youn^  apostle,  supposed  to 
have  been  mtended  for  St.  John, 
immediately  behind  the  Christ,  to 
whom  his  divinity  has  been  a  fond 
and  familiar  faith,  who  had  witnessed 
his  preceding  miracles,  and  has  not 
now  to  be  surprised  even  by  his 
raising  of  the  dead,  but  turns  with 
animated,  glistening  qre,  in  lofty  j^ 
gentle  appeal  to  one  heside  him,  once 
the  incredulous,  has  been  uniformly 
admired  for  the  delicacy  and  energy 
of  feelise  by  which  it  was  suggest^. 
The  back-ground  groups  at  men  side 
of  the  picture  in  no  instance  obtrude, 
but  harmonise  in  their  aspect  with 
the  solemn  scene  in  front ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  partial  spottiness  of 
colour,  produced,  as  Dr.  Waagen  has 
remarheOj  by  the  working  of  Hme^  in 
deepening  shadows  and  giving  undue 
prominence  to  lights^  the  genml  tone 
m  which  all  are  invested  is  deeply 
Dantesque  and  impressive. 

While,  then,  all  the  strong  aud 
the  various  emotious  which  might  be 
supposed  to  agitate  those  present  at 
the  awful  scene  here  depicted,  are 
figured  forth  with  unfailmg  power, 
it  is  further  to  be  markM  as  the 
characteristic  of  tiiis  work,  that 
throughout  the  entire  composition, 
there  is  in  form,  feature,  expressioB, 
attitude  and  costume,  a  singular  sim- 
pliciUr — a  sincere  adherence  to  natur^ 
which  secures  to  the  former  its  full 
value.  Figures  do  not  appear  to  be 
brought  into  pose  in  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  picturesque  linear 
combination ;  t£ere  is  no  Mrandiosei 
factitions  developement  of  its  dra« 
peries,  no  obviously  dramatic  ar* 
rangement  of  its  ports.  In  a  word, 
it  is  utterly  untanged  with  the  studied 
formalities  of  arty  no  impertinence  of 
adjunct  intrudes  upon  the  sublime 
and  touching  significance  of  its  main 
purpose — ^tampers  with  the  heart  of 
its  mystery.  Thus  is  it  in  the  poet*a 
pctiixe  of  the  UfoliDO  j^neea  :^ 
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"  Qniri  mori  e  come  to  mi  Tedi, 
Vid'  io  caccar  li  (re,  ad  uno,  md  ono." 

Thus  in  the  death-scene  of  Lear. 
The  like  sujpreme  Genius  gave  ex- 
istence to  all  three. 

Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  affirm  of 
"  The  Baiamg  of  Laasams,**  looking 
to  its  subject  and  treatment,  that  it 
possesses  an  interest  fiir  more  calcu- 
lated to  leave  a  deep  and  permanent 
impression  on  the  heart,  and  so  more 
effectually  attain  the  end  and  aim  of 
art,  than  the  group  of  the  nine 
apostles  and  the  possessed  boy  in 
"The Transfiguration P"  The  ques- 
tion may  be  safely  left  to 

"  Time,  tho  corrector,  where  our  judg- 
ments err.'' 


If,  however,  Borne  be  so  proud  and 
jealous  of  the  latter,  let  us  not  be 
subjected  to  the  reproach  of  too 
slowly  appreciatii^  tne  greatness  of 
the  picture,  which,  we  may  repeat, 
Waagen  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce "  the  most  important  that 
England  possesses  of  the  Italian 
school,**  and  in  which,  it  may  be 
added,  are  united,  in  the  words  of 
the  Caracd  sonnet, — 

"  Di  Michel  Angiol  la  terribil  via 
II  vero  natural  di  Tiziano ;" 

and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
line,— 

"  Di  Raffael  la  giasta  simmetria." 
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DosT  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
pious,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale?  Yes,  and  gin-palaces  shidl 
abound  in  spite  of  Father  Mathew. 
The  circumstance  of  large  bodies  of 
men  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
juring tlie  use  of  fermented  liquors 
offers  a  singular  social  anomaly. 
There  was  a  tune  when  something 
of  the  same  kind  was  attempted  ujpon 
political  motives,  and  those  who  dmed 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  those 
oocaffions  found  that,  if  they  cheated 
the  excise,  they  cheated  themselves 
much  worse.  They  were  sorry  ex- 
hibitions of  perverted  feelings,  re- 
dudng  to  a  practical  lesson  the  words 
of  the  old  song,  "  Let  us  all  be  un- 
hapny  together.** 

Tne  tie  did  not  endure  for  ever. 
Patriotism  flags  when  deprived  of 
its  constitutional  stimulus,  and  the 
revenue  did  not  suffer  long  by  Hunt*s 
breakfast -powder  imd  toast -and - 
water  banquets. 

The  temperance  societies  of  the 
present  day  are  founded  upon  dif- 
ferent and  much  pnrer  prmdples, 
they  have  the  well-beine  and  health 
of  the  community  fbr  Uieir  object ; 
and,  as  sobriety  is  the  baas  of  good 
order  among  the  lower  classes,  the 

Sivemment  has  little  to  fear  from 
e  incorporation  of  larse  bodies  of 
men,  who  make  this  &e  i*^r^m^L 
virtue  of  their  calling.  Still  we  do 
not  see  Uie  advantage  of  the  multi* 
tude  taking  oftfa  not  to  do  that  wUoh 


they  consider  detrimental ;  because  it 
KB  with  the  mass  as  with  individuals, 
if  a  man  is  convinced  of  doing  wroxig, 
and  has  courage  enough  to  resist 
temptation,  he  will  do  it  without 
taking  an  oatli;  and,  if  he^  have 
not  courage  sufficient  in  himself^ 
this  will  not  bind  him  long.  We 
should  say  that  bad  habits  are  seldom 
conauered  by  any  single  and  sacred 
resolution,  and  that  he  who  makes 
the  fewest  is  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  attempt  at  self-reform. 
All  such  resolves  are  accompanied  by 
a  species  of  temporary  excitement ; 
and  this  implies  the  influence  of 
passion,  whicn  is  fiital  to  philoeophv. 
Now  we  never  hear  of  a  multituae 
of  people  being  inspired  by  philo- 
sopny ;  for  philosophers  do  not  unite 
in  large  bodies  to  work  out  their 
problems;  each  labours  alone,  and 
the  task  is  solved  by  the  united 
efforts  of  many,  not  collected  in 
masses,  but  separated  individually. 
The  contagion  which  runs  through 
a  crowd  mav  affect  the  whole  mass 
very  powermUy  for  a  time,  but  it 
wears  itself  out,  and,  when  tiie  fhry 
of  its  vehemence  is  spent,  its  victims 
fall  off  by  degrees.  Its  ranks  get 
thinner  and  dinner,  and  example 
loses  its  influence;  and  that  which 
was  maintained  for  awhile  by  the 
all-powerM  aid  of  association  Ian* 
ffuisbes  and  dies  when  this  is  with- 
drawn. It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the 
timuBstaace  of  larg«  Mm  Uidxig 
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oath  to  forbear  the  use  of  fermented 
lienors  that  sobriety  will  eventually 
gam  many  votaries.  ^ 

The  abnse  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
the  greatest  evil  which  political  eco- 
nomists have  to  cope  with,  for  no 
one  wiU  pretend  to  denv  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  are  engendered  by  the  vice  of 
insobriety;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  this  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  wretchedness,  still  much  of  the 
latter  must  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  the  former.  All  men  are  not 
philosophers.  It  is  easier  to  drink 
than  to  reason,  nay,  even  somephi- 
loeophers  do  both,  and  it  is  dimcult 
to  resist  the  sweet  oblivion  which 
an  inranuating  liquor  pours  upon  the 
brain  when  unoomfortableness,  in  all 
its  shapes^  sits  at  the  door  of  the 
unfortunate.  As  regards  the  abuse 
of  spirits  we  can  offer  some  practical 
observations,  which  a  residence  in 
northern  latitudes  afforded  us,  and 
which  are  conclusive  as  regards  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  people  where 
their  use  is  prohibited.  In  no  country 
are  the  baneful  effects  of  intoidcation 
more  severely  felt  than  in  Bussia; 
no  one  cause  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
increase  of  population  in  this  em- 
pire as  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors  amonff  the  peasantry.  Un- 
fortunately, the  greatest  revenue  of 
most  of  the  nobin^  is  derived  from 
the  conversion  or  the  superfluous 
com  into  brandy.  Each  purchases 
the  license  from  government  to  distil 
it  upon  his  own  estate,  to  put  what 
price  upon  it  he  pleases,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  peasants  from  purchasing  it 
from  any  other  venders  than  those 
to  whom  he  farms  it.  By  this  means 
the  whole  of  the  peasant's  earninj^ 
comes  into  his  coffers.  He  is  m 
every  shape  the  source  from  which 
his  revenue  is  derived,  and  hence 
public  vice  becomes  a  private  benefit. 
This  prov^  however,  but  a  short- 
sighted policy ;  for,  were  the  peasants 
more  sober  and  their  means  of  en- 
loying  life  greater,  they  would  be 
less  reckless  of  it  Uian  thev  are,  they 
would  do  more  labour,  they  would 
take  more  care  of  their  offsprings, 
their  numbers  would  increase,  their 
houses  would  be  in  better  condition, 
thdr  means  of  productive  industry 
be  multiplied,  and  their  own  lives 
prolonil^  to  a  much  greater  period. 
As  tt  isi  and  under 
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where  little  care  is  taken  of  them, 
the  ftveraffe  of  life  is  not  above  forty 
years.  Aeir  stamina  is  unable  to 
resist  disease ;  when  it  attacks  them, 
they  are  carried  off  by  fevers,  by 
pleurisies,  and  chiefly  by  dropsv; 
and  their  progeny  is  not  countea  by 
tens,  but  by  units. 

A  family  of  five  children  is  a  rare 
occurrence  in  a  Bussian  villaf^e; 
hence  the  anomalv  of  a  large  empre, 
which  is  staled  the  granary  of  JBu- 
rope,  marching  so  slowly  in  its  popu- 
lation, which,  m  consideration  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  it  affords, 
should  leave  all  others  in  the  rear. 
The  fine  provinces  of  the  Ukraine 
would,  under  good  government,  by 
which  is  implied  moral  condition  of 
the  people,  frimish  armies  for  the 
whole  empire,  and  com  in  propor- 
tion, were  its  population  in  a  ratio 
with  its  sur&ce,  and  the  people  in 
healthy  condition.  We  halted  early 
in  the  morning  to  water  our  horses 
at  a  miserable,  low,  straggling  tene- 
ment. It  was  in  the  hay  -making  sea- 
son, and  the  house  was  already  filled 
with  peasants,  who  were  drinking 
whisky  before  they  went  to  work. 
The  cabaret  was  kept  by  a  Jew,  who 
paid  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  for 
the  license  to  sell  liquor  1500J.  yearly. 
This  accounted  for  all  the  roofless 
houses,  half-naked  children,  destitu- 
tion of  every  kind,  which  surrounded 
it  under  the  name  of  a  village. 

^  1  have  eighty  such  on  my  estates," 
said  the  owner,  ^  and  am  but  a  poor 
man ;  whereas  they  say  of  a  man  in 
England,  he  is  very  wealthy,  half 
the  village  belongs  to  him.  This 
insobrietv  is  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
tress. Would  you  believe  it,  but  it 
is  the  hardest  work  that  the  stewards 
have  to  make  the  peasantry  sow  their 
own  com.  They  know  they  would 
be  compelled  to  sow  mine;  but  so 
reckless  are  they  of  their  condition, 
that  they  would  take  no  thought  for 
themselves ;  tiU,  finding  no  com  in 
their  own  gamer,  ihey  would  come 
to  me  to  feed  them.  Even  with 
enough  land  to  supply  all  their 
wants,  the  case  is  not  much  better. 
Their  harvest  is  pledged  to  the  Jew 
for  liquor  before  it  is  gathered  io,--«t 
least,  he  takes  a  heavy  tithe  of  it, 
uid  before  the  year  is  out  they  are 
all  inscribed  upon  the  books.  We 
are  forced  to  take  a  high  interest  in 
kind  from  them,  or  they  would  never 
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do  any  tldng  for  thoBflelves.  The 
gin-shop  repays  you.  Why  not 
ohange  the  method?  why  not? 
*  Ah !  man  eher,  c*eH  la  mh^  d,  haire*  ** 

As  a  proof  of  what  may  be  done 
by  different  modes  of  procedure, 
yrhea  people  are  in  earnest  and  put 
their  snoulder  to  the  wheel,  the  fol- 
lowing will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical. 
We  had  halted  in  a  village  about  fifty 
miles  from  St  Peteraburg  to  seek 
shelter  from  a  thunder-storm,  and 
were  much  surprised  to  find  the 
houses  in  good  habitable  condition, 
the  street  well  pared,  the  peasants 
hecdthy  in  appearance,  well  clothed, 
and  the  ensenMe  presenting  a  desree 
of  comfortable  appearance  whicn  is 
not  seen  near  the  metropolis,  for  it  is 
in  the  immediate  nei^hlMurhood  that 
the  most  abject  misery  is  visible. 
Chilled  and  soaked,  we  sought  the 
cabaret  fior  a  preservative  in  shape 
of  a  dram,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 

The  village  was  the  property  of 

Madame  ^  who  did  not  allow 

any  sale  of  spirits  upon  her  estates. 
Beer  was  at  our  service.  Here  was  a 
positive  eood  effected  by  the  tyranni- 
cal ezerdse  of  prerogative  of  one  of 
the  best-hearted  and  kindest  women 
in  the  empire,  the  tyranny  of  forcing 
people  to  be  happy  in  themselves  and 
useiul  to  their  employers. 

The   following   was   told  us  by 

Count ,  and  we  may  vouch  for 

its  truth.  A  gentleman  who  had 
turned  his  attention  to  political  eco- 
nomy with  a  practical  view  inherited 
a  small  estate,  upon  which  were  lo- 
cated 300  peasants,  the  most  ctisor- 
derly,  the  most  wretched  imaginable. 
No  revenue  had  been  derivS  from 
the  land  for  years,  it  was  a  dead  loss 
to  the  proprietors ;  it  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  bog  and  yielded  nothing. 
Upon  surveying  the  property,  he  com- 
menced his  reform  by  closing  all  the 
cabarets.  He  ordered  the  land  to  be 
drained,  and  allotted  so  much  labour 
to  each  daily;  if  it  was  not  performed, 
he  flogged  severely,  and  did  not  cease 
to  do  so  tUl  he  had  gained  his  end. 
As  soon  as  his  land  was  rescued  from 
this  barren  condition,  and  produced 
com  enough  to  yield  nim  a  suffident 
remuneration  for  his  outlay  and  am- 
ple means  of  existence  for  tne  tenants, 
ne  turned  Us  attention  in  the  same 
way  to  their  domestic  comforts.  He 
saw  that  every  house  was  made  wea- 
ther-proof, ant)  be  flogged  all  those 


who  nearlected  to  put  thebr  huts  in 
good  order ;  he  then  made  the  same 
reforms  as  regarded  their  clothing, 
and  flqeged  aiU  those  who  were  in 
rags.  He  proceeded  even  to  domestic 
economy,  insisted  that  the  bread 
should  be  properly  made,  that  each 
man  should  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
flogffed  all  those  who  had  not  an 
ample  store  of  corn  in  their  mnary. 
By  these  means  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  most  productive 
estates  and  of  the  happiest  peasantry 
in  the  country ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  landlords.  The  gin-shops 
remained  closed,  the  girls  dancc^ 
the  men  sung,  no  more  flogging  was 
necessary ;  and  few  can  blame  him  for 
taking  such  means  to  open  his  peo- 
ple's eyes  to  their  own  interests. 

These,  then,  are  two  instances  of 
temperance  societies  established  in 
Russia  upon  a  very  infallible  basis, 
not  by  taKing  oath  against  the  use  of 
liquor,  but  by  removing  the  tempta- 
tion from  the  oath-brefut:er8. 

It  becomes  a  question  in  jurispru- 
dence, whether  fermented  liquors  are 
necessary  to  health  when  taken  im- 
der  all  the  circumstances  which  mo- 
deration enjoins.  The  question  of 
their  influence  upon  disease  is  not 
under  consideration  at  present. 

We  find,  from  an  experiment  made 
by  Sir  John  Boss  in  the  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, that  his  men  could  do  more 
work  when  they  drank  water  than 
when  they  dranfc  grog ;  that  the  sti- 
mulus afforded  by  drams,  however  it 
mieht  momentarily  increase,  tended 
to  prostrate  the  muscular  ^wer  in 
a  snorter  time  than  when  none  was 
administered,  and  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  these  experiments  were 
tried,  in  polar  regions,  in  great  de- 
grees of  cold,  and  under  privations 
where  an  apology  is  generally  found 
for  the  use  of  spirits,  it  must  be  de- 
cisive as  to  the  fact  of  ardent  spirits 
not  being  requisite  to  health. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  may 
be  the  case  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  wholesome  food  is  administered,  as 
was  the  case  there,  but  that  the 
stomach,  enfeebled  by  the  bad  nou- 
rishment which  is  the  lot  of  many  of 
our  paupers,  requires  a  stimulus  to 
digest  wnat  is  presented  to  it ;  nay, 
that  even  this  is  supplied  by  it. 

This  is  the  most  uu&entable  part 
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of  the  story  and  the  most  formid* 
able  antaffonist  to  the  oath-takers  at 
home.  If  the  food  were  sufficient 
and  sound,  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  the  perjured ;  but  it  is  not  always 
so»  and,  cheap  as  bread  may  be,  un- 
less there  were  more  means  of  pro* 
curing  it,  its  place  threatens  to  be 
supplied  by  the  more  insinuating 
and  more  pernicious  substitute.  The 
cravinffs  which  refuse  the  crust,  the 
headachs,  the  spasms,  the  uneasiness, 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  dram, 
fly  again  to  it  for  temporary  relief. 
The  temptation  is  too  strong,  the 
philosophy  too  weak,  and,  unless 
some  such  system  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Russians  be  put  into  action, 
no  oaths  will  be  long  binding. 

K  we  would,  however,  trace  the 
influence  of  the  pernicious  efi'ects  of 
dram-drinking  in  destroying  a  whole 
race  of  men,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the 
rava^s  which  it  has  made  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  who, 
when  they  lived  upon  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  were  morally  and  phy- 
sically some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  creation,  but  who  became  reduced 
to  a  degree  of  demoralisation  and  phy- 
sical deterioration,  such  as  has  never 
before  been  observed  in  the  human 
species,  by  the  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits  among  them.  These  were  the 
means  employed  by  Europeans  of 
robbing  them  of  their  lands,  of  their 
homes,  of  their  clothing,  of  their 
subsistence,  and  of  rendering  them 
subject  and  tributary  to  them ;  and 
they  proved  most  efleotual  in  their 
operation.* 

We  need  not,  however,  travel  so 
far  to  seek  for  information  as  to  the 
curse  which  is  entailed  upon  society 
by  the  abuse  of  spirits.  Our  manu- 
facturing towns  anbrd  us  too  fright- 
ful examples  of  its  effects,  where  we 
have  eviaence  of  the  suckling  lulled 
to  sleep  by  it,  the  cravings  of  the 
youth  appeased  by  it,  and  the  host  of 
pains,  and  aches,  and  bodily  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  seeking  temporary  relief 
in  the  obuvion  which  it  creates.  The 
pale,  hageard,  and  ghastly  forms 
ivhich  s^k  before  us  are  living 
evidences  of  its  horrors.  We  must 
do  homage  to  a  man,  or  to  a  set  of 
men,  who  labour,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 


the  eriL  liNieh  mtut  be  looked  upon 
as  real  blessings  to  society;  but  we 
think  that  zeal  may  carry  them  too 
l&r,  and  that  ridicule  and  obloquy 
may  eventually  oome  upon  their  en- 
deavours, by  a  too  general  appli- 
cation, and  a  too  sweepinff  prohibi- 
tion of  all  those  means  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  society  when  confined 
within  proper  limits. 

The  little  good  which  may  be  de* 
rived  in  many  cases  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit  is  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  wholesue  evil 
which  its  abuse  engenders,  and,  if  the 
object  were  direct^  to  the  abolition 
of  this  alone,  it  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial ;  but  we  can  by  no  means  give 
assent  to  the  position  that  all  fer- 
mented liquors  are  prejudicial,  for 
this  is  not  warranted  by  phvsiolo^cal 
investi^tion,  nor  is  it  consistent  with 
the  voice  of  Nature,  which,  in  the 
production  of  the  grape,  speaks  plamly 
as  to  its  intention  of  affording  wine 
to  man. 

We  do  find,  therefore,  something 
most  Quixotical  in  the  idea  of  large 
bodies  of  educated  people,  and  whose 
education  and  moral  principles  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  under  all  cir- 
cumstances against  their  abuse  of 
God*s  bounties,  that  such  should  vo- 
luntarily deprive  themselves  of  en- 
joyments, which  are  not  only  not 
deleterious,  but  are  necessary,  imder 
the  existing  state  of  society,  to  their 
health  and  comforts.  We  allude  to 
the  use  of  wine. 

We  hardly  need  trace  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  the  fermented  grape,  seeing 
that  it  was  both  used  and  abused  by 
Noah.  If  St.  Paul  at  one  time  ana- 
thematised wine-bibbers,  so  at  another 
he  recommends  it  to  Timothy  where- 
with to  comfort  his  bowels ;  and  had 
the  author  of  our  religion  judged  it 
unworthy,  or  unnecessary  to  the  con- 
viviality, of  the  marriage-guests,  he 
would  not  have  perfbrmed  a  miracle 
to  remedy  the  evil  of  its  having  been 
forgotten  in  the  odebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Cana. 

This  is  a  host  of  evidence  in  its 
favour,  decisive  and  incontrovertible ; 
and  we  miffht  cull  a  hundred  passa^ 
from  sacred  writ,  such  as,  that  **  wme 
was  made  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
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mant**  that  ^  new  wine  must  not  be 
put  into  old  bottles,  lest  the  bottles 
should  burst,  and  the  wine  be  lost,** 
&c;  all  of  which  proTe  that  this 
ascetic  spirit  of  privation  is  of  modern, 
sickly,  and  spurious  creation. 

Suc^  experience  have  we  had  of  a 
generous  cuet  and  the  moderate  use 
of  wine  in  restoring  vigour  to  the 
limbs  and  cheerfulness  to  the  mind 
in  a  variety  of  cases  where  the  pa- 
tients had  degenerated  into  a  nervous 
hypochondriacal  state  by  unneceraary 
abstinence,  that  we  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  essentials  of  life.  In  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  in  the  con- 
vslescence  of  fevers,  in  putrid  sore- 
throats,  &c,  what  physician  has  not 
availed  himself  of  tius  powerful  re- 
medy? But  we  are  not  about  to 
treat  of  it  medically,  but  dietetically ; 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  promotion  of  digestion, 
and  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
system  generally.  Society  is  not  in 
a  natur^  state.  Man  does  not  cul- 
tivate the  earth  alone  to  live  upon 
its  fruits.  Civilisation  has  created 
wants,  which  have  been  transmitted 
firom  sire  to  son,  till  they  have  be- 
come a  second  nature.  Care,  anxiety, 
mental  fatigue,  have  crept  in;  the 
cares  of  business  have  not  left  the 
nerves  in  their  primitive  state  of 
vigour;  anxiety  does  act  upon  the 
digestive  powers,  and  does  enfeeble 
them;  and  some  genUe  stimulus  is 
necessary  to  put  the  system  in  tone. 
Conviviality  has  its  share  in  pro- 
moting the  healthy  functions  or  the 
body,  and  a  cheerful  mind  is  con* 
ducive  to  strength  of  body  and  vigour 
of  limb. 

In  this  country  wine  can  only  be 
at  the  command  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  and  not  often  within 
the  means  of  the  latter ;  but  what 
applies  to  wine  is  doubly  appli&ble 
to  beer,  which  may  be  considered 
almost  indispensable  to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  a  luxury  to  those  who 
cannot  procure  wine. 

In  tne  Eussian  establishment  of 
temperance  societies,  we  have  stated 
that  the  whisky  shops  were  shut  iip, 
but  that  beer  was  permitted  to  be 
sold.  Now  it  is  too  true  that  men 
will  get  intoxicated  with  the  barley 
juice  as  with  that  of  the  jnape,  but 
not  so  readily,  nor  are  its  CTOcts  so  de- 
leterious to  the  system  in  genend,  nor 
so  dangerous  to  society  as  those  dT 


ardent  spirits.  In  different  parts  of 
Europe,  where  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  we  have  uni- 
verssdly  found  that  beer  countries 
produce  a  much  healthier  and  more 
muscular  population  than  wine  coun- 
tries. In  the  panegyric  upon  the 
use  of  wine,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  pure  juice  of  the  fermented 
grape  is  alone  implied,  and  not  the 
sour,  adulterated,  or  badly  fermented 
liquor  which  is  drunk  in  France  by 
the  lower  orders.  This  is  almost  as 
detrimental  to  the  system  as  ardent 
spirits;  and  it  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, in  corroboration  of  our  state- 
ment respecting  the  use  of  malt 
liquor,  that  the  cholera  committed 
the  greatest  ravages  in  wine  and  spi- 
rit countries,  and  the  least  in  those 
where  beer  was  the  common  drink  of 
the  people.  Nowhere  was  it  so  se- 
vere as  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, except,  perhaps,  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  where  wnole  villages  were 
depopulated, — for  the  Swedes  are 
dreadfully  addicted  to  the  use  of  com 
brandy.  In  Paris  it  was  frightfully 
severe  also.  Now  the  French  are 
unquestionably  a  sober  people,  but 
they  drink  sour  wine ;  and  that  very 
far  from  being  the  pure  iuice  of  the 
grape.  In  the  noxth  of  Grermany, 
where  malt  liquor  is  the  drink  of  the 
people,  the  cholera  was  less  fatal 
than  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  where  sour 
wine  is  drunk.  Li  no  part  of  the 
^lobe  did  it  commit  so  little  ravage  as 
m  England,  in  a  ratio  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  attacked.  This  cir- 
cumstance may  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  stamina  and  the  greater 
power  of  resistance  which  a  well-fed 
peasantry  presented  to  the  enemy. 
If  we  proceed  in  our  inquiries,  we 
shall  find  tiiat  a  man,  feeding  upon 
beer  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
meat,  will  do  as  much  labour  in  one 
day  as  a  Bussian  peasant  who  lives 
upon  rye  bread  and  whisky  will  do 
in  three ;  and  if  we  take  the  average 
life  of  the  Ei^lish  peasant,  his  powers 
in  a  ratio  with  his  age,  his  progeny, 
&e.,  we  shall  find  that  he  is,  under 
all  these  circumstances,  a  more  fa- 
voured individual  than  in  any  other 
country,  except,  -perhaps,  in  those 
parts  of  Germany  where  the  same  ar- 
guments hold  good.  We  believe, 
thei^orei  and  we  think  we  have  ob- 
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BeiTation  in  our  ikrour,  that  the  use 
of  malt  liquor — we  are  not  argning 
its  abnse — is  highly  boiefidal  to  the 
system ;  that  it  gives  tone  and  strmgth 
to  the  mnscolar  fibre;  that  life  is 
not  only  prolonged,  but  more  ralna- 
ble  by  its  use ;  that  the  oflbprings  of 
parents  are  healthier,  and  more 
easily  reared;  and  that  to  assert 
that  the  kbonring  classes  conld  do 
as  weU  without  it,  is  assuming  hypo- 
thesis for  fact. 

However  praiseworthy,  therefore, 
the  efforts  of  those  may  be — and 
none  can  impugn  their  motives — ^who 
have  waged  war  upon  fermented  li- 
quors, we  think  that  they  would 
eventually  do  more  good,  and  be 
more  likely  to  carrv  out  their  inten- 
tions  farther,  if  thej  would  insert 
some  saving  clauses  m  favour  of  the 
grape  and  John  Barleycorn.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  the  English  peo- 
ple can  forego  the  use^  of  nialt  liauor 
consistent  with  their  nationality, 
and  that,  when  they  awake  from  this 
play  which  is  now  acting  before 
them,  they  will  say,  with  Clmstonher 
Sly,  ^*And  once  again  a  cup  or  the 
smallest  aleT* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
increase  of  dyspeptic  complaints  has 
been  very  great  of  late  yean;  and 
such  hosts  of  these  affections,  if  we 
may  judge  from  medical  records, 
were  not  to  be  found  among  the 
same  class  of  people  in  the  good  old 
days  when  Jonn  barleycorn  reigned 
autocratically.  This  is  due  to  that 
^reat  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  march  of  society  —  to  that 
restlessness  of  mind  which  has  en« 
gendered  so  much  uneasy  feeting — 
that  desire  of  ^^  going  ahead,**  which 
has  pervaded  all  classes  of  people  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  it  a  query 
whether  any  one  class  is  ^articnlarly 
adapted  to  any  one  station  in  life. 
The  excitement  attendimt  upon  that 
spedes  of  education,  which  nas  only 
taught  so  many  to  be  what  they  are 
not,  rather  than  what  they  are,  has 
unhinged  the  lower  orders.  If  hap- 
piness be  not  compatible  with  pro- 
found ignorance,  neither  is  it  with 


that  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  disquiet- 
ude, disloyalty,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  having  placed  the  means  of 
education  in  the  people's  way  with- 
out securingto  them  its  real  ad- 
vantages, where  is  the  yeoman 
with  nis  twenty  acres  of  land,  his 
sons  following  the  plough,  his  daugh- 
ters in  the  dairy  or  at  the  spinning- 
wheel  ?  Contented  with  Uieu:  means, 
to  them  reward  enough  to  tap  the 
Christmas  barrel,  are  they  happier 
tiiat  the V  have  quitted  their  sphere  to 
be  wrecKed  on  a  sea  of  adventures  F 
What  has  become  of  that  good, 
faithful,  and  cherished  class  of  ser- 
vants who  lived  and  died  in  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  made  life  easy  to 
them,  and  provided  for  their  old 
a^?  Thev  are  gone.  Ascending 
higher  in  the  scale,  the  same  error 
has  prevailed:  none  are  satisfied 
with  their  condition,  and  all  attempt 
to  be  what  few  alone  can  hope  to  be. 
'*  JLe  mieux  at  Vewnemi  da  bien^  How 
many  living  witnesses  of  this  pro- 
verb I  Hence  the  anxiety  which  has 
ned  upon  the  mind,  disQualifying 
ir  all  sober  pursuit ;  nence  the 
loss  of  the  little  aill ;  then  the  refuge 
to  the  ffin-shop,  to  seek  for  tempo- 
rary oblivion ;  then  disease,  and 
slow  death.  Let  those  who  give 
their  time  to  the  medical  relief  of  the 
poor  in  this  metropolis  state  their 
experience,  and  trace  how  great  a 
proportion  of  the  ills  which  present 
themselves  is  first  due  to  moral 
causes,  and  they  vrill  bear  testimony 
to  the  assertion,  that  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  moral  sobriety  among  the 
people,  and  that  *this  must  be  cured 
before  the  hopes  of  the  temperance- 
societies  can  be  fully  realised.  Still 
it  is  a  mighty  good  to  accomplish,  if, 
by  voluntary  submission  to  self- 
imposed  laws,  the  temptations  which 
still  exist  can  be  redsted ;  and  the  ef- 
forts which  well-disposed  individuals 
are  making,  by  self-privation,  for  the 
eood  of  Uie  many,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  important  of  the  changes  which 
a  few  years  have  produced  in  so* 
dety. 
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MIUTART  TAl^LEAUX;   OR,  SCENES  FROM  THE  WARS  OF  KAPOLEON, 

SKETCHED  IK  THE  MANNER  OF  CALJ.OT. 

BT  CAPTAIN  ORLANDO  SABEETASB. 

No.  V. 

THB  POMERANIAN  LANDWHBR  AT  THB  BATTLE  OF  DXNNEWTTZ. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  fonneiiy  stated 
in  this  MagMine,  that  the  private 
soldiers  of  flufflaiid,  though  taken 
from  the  humhlest  classes  of  society, 
and  few  in  number  when  conipaxed 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  forced 
by  conscriptions  into  the  ranks  of 
Ck>ntinent8l  armies,  have  yet  sur- 
passed all  foreigners  as  much  in  let- 
ters as  in  arms.  We  have  several 
highly  interesting  books  of  military 
adventure  written  bv  private  soldiers, 
and  conveying  vivid  pictures  of  their 
habits,  feelings,  and  opinions;  as 
well  as  of  the  dangers  and  terrible 
hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed 
in  the  field.  No  work  of  this  kind, 
deserving  of  notice,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  either  French  or  Germans, 
for  the  memoir  of  the  French  Ser- 
jeant Guillemard  is  a  poor  and  paltry 
fabrication;  and  though  the  Ger- 
mans have  two  works  of  military 
adventures  edited  by  Groethe,  even 
they  were  both  written  by  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  British  army, 
and  only  convey  to  German  readers 

Sictures  of  Fnglish  military  life, 
"his  literary  triumph  of  our  country- 
men is  not,  indeea,  likely  to  silence 
the  liberal  and  patriotic  persons  who 
so  constantly  tell  us  of  toe  brutality 
of  English  soldiers ;  but,  as  an  esta* 
blishMl  fact,  it  may  be  successfVdly 
urged  by  the  unbiassed  against  the 
mere  declamations  of  party  orators. 

But  if  the  merely  professional 
soldiers  of  foreign  armies  have  fur- 
nished no  works  of  military  adven- 
ture deserving  of  notice,  the  en- 
thusiastic volunteers  who,  in  1818, 
joined  thdr  country*s  banner  to 
rescue  Germany  from  French  op- 

Sression,  have  been  more  liberal,  and 
ave  given  us  several  highly  inter- 
esting narratives,  tending,  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  to  illustrate  the  gallant 
spirit  which  animated    the    patriot 
armies  during  the  great  War  of  Li- 
beration.   Among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  works,  are  Kretchmere's 
Jiecai/ec/ums  of  the  War  of  Libera- 
/!u?a,  and  SprengeVs  Scenes  of  (he 
Cam/fOi^  of  1813  and  1814.    The 


first-named  author  served  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Pomeranian  Landwher, 
and  the  second  as  a  volunteer  horse- 
man with  the  Brandenburg  Hussars. 
Though  both  books  are  written  by 
scholars  and  men  of  education,  and 
indeed  poets  also,  they  neither  of 
them  pretend  to  give  any  detailed 
accounts  of  military  operations,  and 
only  sketch  scenes  of  personal  ad- 
ventures in  which  the  authors  chanced 
to  be  engsged ;  and  pass  '^  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  serious  to  severe,*  ac- 
cording to  the  ever-varying  aspect 
of  military  life.  Excepting  the  tinge 
and  character  these  works  derive 
fVom  the  spirit  of  the  times  which 
brought  whole  bands  of  volunteers, 
taken  fVom  all  classes  of  society,  into 
the  ordinary  ranks  of  war,  and  thus 
rendered  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  German  troops  less  systematic, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  than  those 
of  the  regular  soldiers  of  England, 
the  volumes  of  which  we  propose 
giving  a  few  extracts  resemble  (Jap- 
tain  ffinkaird's  Adventures  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade  more  than  any  other  com- 
position we  could  mention. 

And  first  of  Eretchmere  and  his 
Pomeranian  Landwher. 

Hostilities  have  just  been  resumed 
after  the  armistice  of  1813;  Napoleon 
is  at  Dresden,  watching  the  motions 
oi  the  grand  allied  army;  Marshal 
M^Donfdd  is  about  to  engage  Blucher 
on  the  Katzbaeh ;  Oudinot  has  been 
defeated  at  Gross-Beeren  by  BUlow 
and  the  Prussians.  Ney  is  now  sent 
to  repair  the  misfortune,  and  issues 
aocoroinffly  from  the  entrenched 
camp  01  Wittenbeiig,  with  about 
70,000  men,  directing  his  march  on 
Bwlin.  BUlow  again  interposes,  with 
his  own  and  General  Tauensien's 
corps,  and  this  leads  to  the  battle  of 
Dennewits,  of  which  we  must  now 
allow  our  Pomeranian  friend  io  give 
his  own  account. 

**  Early  in  the  morning  an  aide-de- 
camp of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  " 
Sie  reader  will  recollect  that  Bema- 
tte  commanded  the  allied  army  of 
the  DOTih  dvixini^  the  campaign  of 
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1818)  ^  bnra^ht  G«ieral  Bontell  sa 
order  to  lemain  in  obieiTttioii  before 
Wittenbeiv ;  Imt  the  roar  of  «rtil« 
lery,  whicC  had  for  some  time  been 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Dennewits» 
was  now  gathering  thick  and  ftal 
upon  the  ear,  and  eauinff  loadly  upon 
OB  to  hasten  to  the  aid  ofonr  counuy- 
men.  ^  Tell  hia  royal  highnewB,*  oud 
General  Borstell  to  the  Btaff^offieer, 
*that  the  battle  la  mging  in  the 
direction  of  Lower  Gersdorff ;  there 
it  is  that  the  result  must  be  decided, 
and  there  my  duty  calls  me  in  am* 
sequence.'** 

kyents  justified  Borstell's  resolu- 
tion ;  but  nis  answer  shews  the  little 
hannony  that  existed  between  the 
allied  troops  and  commanders  during 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of 
1813,  the  total  want  of  confidence 
reposed  by  the  Prussians  in  Bema* 
dotte,  as  well  as  the  low  and  dan- 

Srous  ebb  to  which  subordination 
d  fidlen  in  consequence:  evils  of 
which  a  ridlftd  enemv  might  haye 
taken  the  most  fi^  advantage. 

**  The  order  to  march  was  instantly 
given,  the  soldiers  were  in  the  act  of 
cooking,  but  no  time  was  left  to  pre- 
pare, still  less  to  enjoy  Uie  frugal 
meal ;  the  soup  was  thrown  away,  ind 
the  faalf-boued  meat  packed  into 
camp-kettles,  and  the  arms  (quickly 
grasped.  Our  course  hiy  straight  on, 
overstubble  fields  and  broken  ground, 
and  almost  alwajrs  at  a  double-ouick 
step,  fm:  every  moment  staff-oracers 
were  arriving  and  urging  us  to  speed 
and  increased  exertion.  The  roar  of 
artillery  was  every  moment  growing 
louder  and  louder,  dust  and  perspira- 
tion had  already  disguised  every 
countenance  beneath  impenetrable 
masks,  when,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  ttttdjoined  in  the  action.  Our  ar- 
rival tended  greatly  to  revive  the  spi- 
rits of  the  other  brigades  of  Bttlow's 
corps,  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  continued  aswult  of  such  vastly 
superior  ibes.  Before  us  we  could  see 
nothinff,  as  the  soldiers  said,  *  but  the 
sky  of  the  Fr^ich  f  aod  )ve  really 
perceived  the  enemy  standing  on 
several  lines,  while  to  retain  an  equal 
front  with  them  we  were  obligeu  to 
bring  not  only  our  second  line,  but 
our  reserve  also  into  front  line.  The 
battle  of  Dennewitz  certainly  does 
the  Prussian  soldiers  great  honour, 
for  the  French  were  at  least  double 


our  number,  as  we  had  not  more  than 
40,000  men  in  the  field.  They  were 
also  superior  to  us  in  artill«7 ;  for  our 
brigade  had  generally  from  twelve  to 
twenty  guns  rattling  at  us,  and  could 
only  reply  with  two  O-pounders  that 
stood  near  our  battalicm,  and  with 
four  othar  field-pieces  posted  some 
three  battalions  to  our  left ;  and,  as 
stated,  we  foiu^ht  without  a  reserve. 

'*  At  four  oxlock  in  the  afternoon 
the  battle  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  against 
us  $  some  of  our  corps  began  ^tidu* 
ally  to  fiill  back,  and  mcers  re- 
marked that  victoiT  was  not  to  be 
aehieved  against  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority,  and  that  the  contest 
was  omy  maintained  till  night  should 
enable  us  to  make  ffood  our  retreat* . 
We,  therefore,  resolved  to  keep  well 
together  during  the  darkness,  and 
not  to  allow  toe  retrogade  move- 
ment to  break  into  a  wild  and 
confused  flisht  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, imposmle  to  eflSsct  any  thing 
against  the  imposing  masses  of  the 
enemy,  and  for  ten  French  shots  we 
could  hardly  count  the  reyoirt  of  a 
single  Prussian  gun.  Onie  of  the 
fieM-pieees  near  us  had  been  dis- 
mounted; and  the  sister,  to  conceal 
her  afflicticm^  perhi^is,  from  publio 
view,  had  discreetly  retired.  Our 
situation  seemed  gloomy  and  depress- 
ing beyond  desciintion,  when  a 
single  quarter  of  an  nour  completely 
cfaimgea  the  aspect  of  afiairs. 

*^  Clouds  of  dust  were  seen  in  rear 
of  our  right  wing;  tiiey  were  oc- 
casioned by  forty  pieces  of  Russian 
and  twelve  pieces  of  Swedish  artil- 
lery, that  had  outstripped  the  slow 
march  of  the  crown  prince's  army, 
and  now  arrived  to  our  aid.  Passing 
at  a  round  trot  through  the  intervals 
of  our  line,  Uiey  unumbered  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  our  ft^nt,  and 
opened  a  fire  that  seemed  to  sfaaka 
tne  v^  firmament. 

*^  The  French,  who  probable 
thought  themselves  already  victoti- 
otts,  were  as  much  de^essed  as  we 
were  elated  by  this  un»peeted 
change.  Our  spirits  rose,  indeed,  to 
absolute  wildness;  the  drums  beat 
the  charge — as  for  as  I  could  learn, 
without  any  order,  —  the  bugles 
sounded  the  advance,  and  the  bands 
struck  up :  w  and  cheerfulness  were 
boundless  and  universal.  Every  man 
urged  his  neighbour  forward ;  ^  Hur- 
ranf  now  we  hav«  them^'  was  the 
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generftl  cry,  and  on  we  pressed  in 
God's  name.  Ezbaustea  as  our 
brigade  was,  the  soldiers  exerted  their 
last  breath  in  efforts  to  join  the 
onset;  and,  as  if  bv  miracle,  the 
French  were  totally  overthrown. 
They  tried  to  make  a  second  stand, 
indeed,  but  the  attempt  was  vain; 
they  could  no  longer  form,  and,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  were 
completely  run  over  indeed.  To 
augment  their  misfortune,  they  lost 
their  rieht  line  of  retreat ;  they  had 
come  from  Wittenberg,  and  were 
now  thrown  in  upon  the  Torgau 
road;  and  hence  the  confusion  in 
their  bagffage  columns,  that  again 
impeded  tne  movement  of  the  troops. 
To  all  this  were  added  the  evils  that 
now  resulted  from  their  having  fought 
on  two  fronts, — ^the  right  wing  facmg 
the  east,  the  rest  of  the  army  the 
north :  the  fugitives  from  both  beinff 
thus  thrown  pell-mell  in  upon  each 
other.  As  said,  a  short  quarter  of  an 
hour,  from  the  time  when  we  thought 
every  thing  lost  till  we  shouted  vic- 
tory, made  the  whole  difference. 

'*  The^gSm  of  the  battle  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  aid  of  the  Swedes  and 
Russians;  but,  except  the  artillery 
already  mentioned  and  a  re^pnent  of 
Swedish  dragoons  by  which  they 
were  escortec^  neither  Swedes  nor 
Kussians  were  seen  near  the  field; 
and  though  the  guns  certainly  de- 
cided the  result,  it  was  the  moral 
effect  produced  on  the  contending 
parties  by  their  arrival,  far  more  than 
any  effect  their  fire  could  produce 
in  so  short  a  time,  that  turned  the 
ikte  of  battle. 

"  The  victory  achieved,  a  vigorous 
pursuit  commenced ;  skirmishers  were 
sent  out,  the  cavalry  rushed  forward; 
even  the  Cossacks,  who  are  never 
seen  in  battle  but  shrink  away,  no 
one  knows  how,  now  came  out  in 
swarms,  even  as  if  a  bag  of  peas  had 
been  shaken  out,  and  started  ader 
the  flying  enemy.    At  the  head  of  a 

nof  skirmishers  I  was  also  or- 
to  join  the  chase,  and  accom- 
pany two  pieces  of  horse  artillery 
and  a  detacnmcnt  of  the  Pomeranian 
Hussars,  sent  on  the  same  duty. 

*'  As  our  battalion  was  principally 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery,  taking 
no  active  part  in  the  battle  beyond 
repulsing  some  charges  of  lancers,  I 
can  have  little  to  say  of  its  leadmg 
features,  and  shall,  therefore,  content 


myself  with  sketching  a  few  scattered 
traits  of  too  trivial  a  character  to 
attract  the  notice  of  history. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  curious  kind  of 
military  superstition  which  makes 
soldiers  fancy  that  the  possession  of 
cards  exposes  them  to  danger  in 
battle.  They  evidentlv  look  upon 
the  devirs  books — ana  justly,  per- 
haps— ^as  real  implements  of  Satan, — 
actual  nets,  by  which,  if  found  in 
their  possession,  the  fiend  can  safely 
enthral  them ;  for  we  no  sooner  took 
post  in  line,  than  the  books  of  the 
four  kings  were  seen  fluttering  in 
the  wind  in  every  direction,  plainly 
marking  the  point  on  which  we  had 
come  within  range  of  the  hostile  shot. 
These  kill-time  leaves,  that  helped 
to  shorten  the  idle  hours  of  guu^ 
and  bivouacs,  were  now  cast  away  in 
aU  haste ;  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of 
thus  depriving  the  devil  of  his  due. 

"  Nor  is  this  belief  confined  to  the 
Prussians ;  for,  when  we  reached  the 
ground  on  which  our  adversaries  had 
stood,  we  found  the  field  covered 
with  Leipzig  cards,  which,  for  the 
same  reason,  had  been  as  liberally 
sacrificed  to  Moloch. 

^  A  howitzer  shell  fell  in  our  bat- 
talion, burst  the  instant  it  touched 
the  ground,  and  covered  us  with 
smoke  and  dust.  When  we  had 
cleared  our  sight,  we  saw  that  four 
men  of  one  section  had  been  struck 
down.  Three  were  dead,  but  the 
fourth  sprang  up  unharmed,  though 
the  splinters  of  the  shell  had  earned 
away  his  knapsack  and  pouch,  and 
bent  his  musket.  Pausing  for  a  mo* 
ment,  he  looked  strangely  on  the 
havoc  around  him ;  then  seizing  the 
pouch  and  musket  of  one  of  llie  slain, 
ne  ran  like  a  madman,  in  total  dis- 
r^rd  of  the  calls  of  the  officers, 
right  on  towards  the  enemy.  In  our 
front  was  a  hostile  iMittery  of  ei{;ht- 
teen  or  twenty  guns ;  having  arrived 
within  two  or  three  hund^  yards 
.of  this  rather  formidable  opponent 
for  a  single  man,  he  halted,  levelled 
his  musket  and  fired;  then  calmly 
loaded  again,  took  a  deliberate  aim, 
and  fired  a  second,  and  afterwards  a 
third  shot;  and  having  thus  cooled 
his  wrath  or  courage,  returned  lei- 
surely to  the  battafion,  saying  only 
as  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  ranks, 
*  The  black  fiend  seize  upon  those 
rascals  I*  The  scene,  of  a  single  in* 
furiated  individual,  operating  with 
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his  muaket  agBinst  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  was  so  extrayagantly  lu- 
dicrous, that  though  our  position  was 
far  from  heing  a  merry  one,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  refrain  from 
laughing.  I  met  the  same  man  on 
following  day  rejoicing  in  the  capture 
of  a  French  knapsack,  which  had 
amply  replaced  the  last  one,  for  it 
contamed,  besides  some  linen,  a  silver 
watch,  and  several  five-franc  pieces. 
Of  his  attack  on  the  battery  he  could 
give  no  account,  saying,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doine. 

^^  One  of  our  officers  usually  called 
extra  Post,  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
cousin  of  the  same  name  called  the 
ordinary  Post,  for  both  were  sons  of 
post-masters,  —  was  a  great  admirer 
and  decided  follower  of  ScheUing,  and 
always  carried  a  volume  of  the  iVa- 
turai  PhUoiophy  along  with  him. 
On  this  occasion  the  book  .was  for- 
tunately thrust  under  the  breast  of 
his  coat,  where  it  was  struck  by  a 
ball  that  passed  half  through  the 
volume  and  remained  fixed  among 
the  leaves,  where  its  black  mark 
seemed  actually  to  have  underlined 
the  words,  *  When  God  is  with  us, 
not  a  hair  of  our  heads  will  be 
harmed.'  This  strange  circumstance 
rendered  the  book  absolutely  in- 
valuable to  our  comrade,  who  would 
not  have  parted  with  it  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

'•  Well,  the  victory  was  achieved, 
and  the  skirmishers  wild  in  pursuit 
of  the  vanquished.  The  field  pre- 
sented, as  usual,  a  terrible  scene  of 
ruin  and  havoc ;  every  where  stood 
guns,  ammunition,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage-wagons, abandoned  by  the  flying 
enemy;  every  where  the  dead  and 
dying  strewed  the  ground;  horses 
were  running  masterless  across  the 
plain,  arms  of  all  descriptions  lying 
thick  around.  My  skirmishers  could 
with  difficulty  be  prevented  from 
examining  the  contents  of  the  many 
knapsacks,  that  lay  in  their  way: 
this  necessarily  delayed  our  progress,  * 
and  kept  me  m  constant  driving  and 
scolding.  When  we,  therefore,  came 
to  a  baggage-wagon,  which  chanced 
to  be  loaded  with  officers*  portman- 
teaus, I  pronused  that  it  siiould  be 
their  prize,  if  they  would  engage 
not  to  meddle  with  any  more  knap- 
sacks. The  proposal  being  accept^ 
I  left  a  non-commissioned  omcer 
and  a  private  to  guard  the  treasure 


till  our  return,  but  we  were  not 
destined  to  see  it  again ;  for  a  party 
of  Cossacks  arriving  during  our  ab- 
sence drove  away  my  people,  gave 
them  a  couple  of  shirts  each,  and 
carried  off  tne  rest  of  the  booty,  the 
wealth  and  splendour  of  which  the 
dispossessed  were  loud  in  praising. 
But  so  it  is  in  the  world :  we  had 
deserved  the  prize;  and  those  who 
had  not  heard  the  -whistling  of  a 
single  ball,  carried  it  away  from  us. 
How  often,  indeed,  do  we  not  see 
men  reap  where  they  have  not  sown, 
while  the  deserving  are  passed  over 
without  reward  or  distinction."  The 
author  miffht  here  have  inserted  the 
old  French  proverb,  ^^  Les  chevaux 
courent  les  benefices  et  les  ones  les 
attrappent" 

"  To  our  left,"  continues  the  Po- 
meranian lieutenant,  '*lay  a  village 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied  and 
proposed  to  defend,  in  order  to  cover 
their  retreat ;  but  they  had  mana^ped 
badly  indeed,  for,  instead  of  taking 
post  in  the  houses  and  behind  the 
enclosures,  they  had  placed  a  ffun  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hamlet  and  formed 
a  square  in  the  market-place.  The 
hussars  having  turned  the  villaee  to 
prevent  escape,  all  the  skirmisning 
swarms  withm  reach  commenced  the 
onset.  The  first  hurrah  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  gardens  and  enclo- 
sures, from  which  we  began  to  fire 
into  the  closely  formed  mass  of  the 
enemy,  who  fought  to  great  disad- 
vantage; for  our  own  j^ut,  indeed, 
we  suffered  more  from  the  fire  of 
some  Colberg  Jagers,  who  had  taken 
post  in  a  house  opposite  to  us,  and 
wounded  two  or  three  of  our  men, 
than  from  the  French.  Another 
hurrah  and  onrush  made  the  enemy 
throw  down  their  arms ;  those  who 
attempted  to  fly  were  sabred  by 
the  hussars,  most  of  the  others  were 
captured.  I  attempted  to  seize  the 
standard,  but  an  active  Colberg  rifle- 
man got  the  start  of  me  and  carried 
away  the  prize,  for  which  he  no 
doubt  obtamed  the  iron  cross.  At 
the  moment  of  turning  I  perceived  a 
French  officer,  who  had  got  astride 
upon  a  wall  in  the  good  hope  of 
escaping  through  the  garden  which 
it  enclosed.  *  Down,  comrade,  down,* 
I  cried,  pointing  my  sword  at  his 
right  foot.  *  Oh,  let  me  go,'  he  said, 
in  a  wretched  and  piteous  tone.  '  No, 
indeed^ '  I  replied,  *  my  people  are  al« 
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ready  in  the  garden,  hussars  surround 
the  village,  and  flight  is  impoosible ; 
down,  therefore.*  '  Oh,  let  me  go,* 
he  continued ;  '  what  do  you  care  for 
a  poor  fellow  like  mer  'Not  ft 
rush,  comrade,*  was  my  answer ;  *  but 
down  instantly,  unless  you  wi^  your 
foot  to  taste  a  little  cold  iron.*  See- 
ing soldiers  enter  the  fitarden,  he  now 
came  down  and  offered  me  his  watch 
and  purse.  Provoked  by  such  insult* 
ing  conduct,  I  pushed  mm  away,  tell- 
ing him  that  they  must  be  a  paltry 
set  indeed  who  fancied  even  officers 
capable  of  plundering.  'Tou  had 
better  keep  your  watch  and  purse,* 
I  continued,  *  for  you  will  want  them 
on  your  journey  to  Siberia.*  A  few 
minates  afterwards  I  heard  him  la- 
menting his  fate  in  dolorous  strains, 
for  my  people  could  not  withstand 
the  temptation  of  relieving  him  of 
his  valuables.  The  fellow's  mi- 
serable bearing  had  so  lowered 
him  in  my  opinion,  that  I  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  conduct  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

*'  But  forward  still,  for  the  ehase 
was  still  continued.  A  little  b^ond 
the  village  our  parties  came  upon  a 
small  enclosed  copse-wood,  occupied 
by  the  French,  who  met  two  or  three 
of  our  hurrahs  with  a  steady  fixe. 
As  other  skirmishers  were  passing 
on  each  side,  it  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
their  around  veiy  long ;  still  it  was 
painful  to  be  thus  detuned  and  pre- 
vented from  keeping  on  the  a%s«- 
fn«fU  with  our  countrymen.  At  last 
a  French  officer  moved  from  the 
wood  to  observe  our  motions.  A 
non-conmiissioned  officer,  the  son  of 
a  forester,  and  who  had  been  aUowed 
to  carry  his  oM  trusty  rifle,  seeing 
him  within  range,  took  a  steady  aim 
over  the  stump  of  a  tree,  fired,  and 
the  unhappv  Frenchman  fell  to  the 
ground.  A  hurrah  was  instantiy 
shouted,  and  the  enemy,  now  de- 
prived of  their  leader,  fled  and 
left  us  in  possession  of  the  post 
When  I  came  up  to  the  officer, 
a  fine-looking^  Toun0  grenadier  was 
standinff  besioe  hun;  on  seeing 
me  he  laid  down  his  arms,  said  he 
surrendered  himf^if  ^  prisoner  on 
purpose  to  attend  on  hjs  wounded 
captain,  one  of  the  most  deserving 
offieers  in  the  army,  aud  request^ 
permission  to  wait  on  him.  The 
wounded  man  oould  have  had  no 


better  reoonunendtttion ;  I  expressed 
my  regret  to  see  him  hurt,  gave  him 
in  charge  of  two  of  my  people,  who 
were  oi^ered  to  convey  hun  safely  to 
the  best  hospital  station  within  reach, 
and  then,  wishing  him  a  speedy  re- 
covery, I  hastened  to  follow  my 
skirmishers. 

"  On  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
I  had  already  forgot  the  names  of 
the  soldiers  sent  on  this  duty,  but 
concluded,*  of  course,  that  they  had 
rejoined  the  battalion;  when,  how- 
ever, we  came  to  muster  and  found 
two  men  absent,  for  whom  none  of 
their  comrades  could  account,  I  con- 
eluded  that  they  had  been  killed,  and 
returned  them  accordingly.  Seven 
days  afterwards,  when  we  were  en- 
camped near  Schweinitz,  the  two 
dead  men  suddenly  reappeared,  and 
in  high  glee  and  with  smiling  faces 
again  reported  Uiemselves.  ^  What, 
lads,*  I  said,  'have  you  risen  from 
the  dead  ?*  '  The  Lord  preserve  us ; 
you  sent  us  away  with  the  wounded 
Frenchman,  and  we  took  good  care 
of  him  as  you  desired.*  ^  What,  then, 
have  you  done  with  him  ?*  '  Why 
we  found  an  empty  wagon  from  the 
Uker-mark,  and  having  placed  him 
in  it,  we  conveyed  him  through  by- 
roads to  Berlin  as  the  best  hospttiil 
station  we  could  think  of.  We 
dressed  his  wound  at  every  rill  and 
fountain  we  came  to,  and  never  lost 
sight  of  him  till  we  got  him  fairly  to 
the  capital.  And  he  rewarded  us 
riffht  handsomely  for  our  trouble.* 

*  And  where,  you  blockheads,  did  you 
take  lum  to  at  Berlin?*  I  inquired. 

*  Oh,  we  took  him  to  the  command- 
ant, with  yonr  compliments,  8a3ring 
you  had  sent  his  excellency  some- 
thing new,  a  wounded  Frenchman 
firom  Dennewitz.*  'And  what  was 
the  commandant's  answer  ?*  was  my 
next  inquiry,  for  the  high  function- 
ary was  not  distinguished  fbr  great 
politeness.  'That  we  would  rather 
not  repeat,*  said  the  sokben^  in  their 

*  awkward  wi^.  '  Out  with  it,  bds,*  I 
continued,  '1  shall  not  be  angry  with 
you  whatever  he  may  have  said.* 

*  Well,  then,  since  yon  order  us,*  re- 
joined the  boldest  of  these  foolish 
fellows, '  he  lang^ied  outright  and  in- 
quired who  you  were,  and  when  we 
expressed  some  surprise  at  his  not 
knowing  lieutenant  Kretchmere  of 
ours,  he  desired  us  to  give  his  best 
coiDpliiiieiits  to  our  Ji^teaaiit  sod 
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hoped  thai  be  was  only  fooiiafa  md 
not  altogether  mad.* 

^*  May  fbrtnne  aiabk  ereiy  (good 
soldier  to  pa«  as  jdeannt  a  n%ht 
after  a  welt*fought  field,  as  I  passed 
after  the  battle  of  Dennewitzl  We 
had  followed  the  Fraieh  till  night 
set  in^  when,  finding  a  thick  wood  in 
oar  front,  we  came  to  a  halt.  The 
artillery,  haying  sent  a  few  shot  rust- 
ling among  the  trees  in  the  direction 
by  which  the  Frensh  had  nsdred, 
took  their  departure;  the  hussars, 
after  gallc^ng  forward  some  hun- 
dred yards,  and  seeing  nothing  in  the 
dark,  followed  the  same  example, 
leaving  us,  wearied  and  exhausted  as 
we  were,  to  the  care  of  Fortune,  who 
treated  us  far  better  than  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  anticipated. 

''I  candidly  confess  that,  sur- 
rounded by  darkness,  I  knew  not 
how  to  find  my  way,  for  during  the 
pursuit  the  direction  of  our  march 
nad  been  comjiletelv  lost  Watch- 
fires  were  seen  in  all  ouarters,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  tetl  which  were 
French  and  which  Prussian.  We 
were  besides  completely  exhausted, 
had  marched  and  fought  the  whole 
day  without  tasting  a  morwl  of  food^ 
and  though  our  spirits  were  still  good, 
extrayagantly  hish  indeed,  we  re* 
solved  to  halt,  and  wait  for  dayMgfat 
oa  the  conquered  ground  we  thien 
stood.    Near  us  were  artillery-wa- 

Sons,  which  the  enen^  had  abaa- 
oned,  and  in  which  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  portfires ;  these  we  placed  in 
the  ground  and  lighted,  and  having 
then  oidertd  the  retreat  to  sound,  I 
commenced  singing  the  well-known 
song  ai  the  day, 

'  Freochmen,  b&ve  ye  learned  to  feel 
The  force  and  might  of  Prussian  steel  V 

in  which  the  whok  of  the  party 
joined  most  cordially. 

""  Attracted  l^  theli^ht  of  the  port- 
fires, a  number  of  skirmishers,  who^ 
like  ourselves,  were  straggling  ever 
the  fidd,  and  too  tired  to  seek  through 
the  darkness  for  their  respective  oorps« 
joined  our  party,  which  soon  amount- 
ed to  nearly  three  himdred  men  and 
four  officers  Thus  strengthened  we 
held  a  council  of  war,  wtneh  deter- 
mined that  our  best  plan  was  to  re- 
main quiet  tiU  morning  should  throw 
l»ht  on  our  positioii.  Though  an 
oM  &nee  fumidied  uswhh  an  aband- 
aace  of  iiicl,  th«re  Mcmed  little  ch«BM 


of  our  finding  means  to  still  the  erav- 
ings  of  hunger,  which,  now  that  ex- 
citement was  allayed,  became  ex- 
tronely  troublesome;  but,  as  the 
proverb  says,  *  when  need  is  greatest, 
help  is  nearest,*  and  so  it  proved 
here. 

**  Some  stragglers  attracted  by  the 
light  of  our  fires,  joined  us  at  this 
very  moment  driving  befbre  them  a 
whole  fioek  of  dieep,  whidi  they  had 
found  oa  the  field;  these  were  in- 
stantly slaughtered,  all  declaring  that 
fortune,  which  had  fhvoured  us  so 
far,  would  assuredly  not  let  us  want 
bread.  And  we  were  right  again,  for 
some  of  our  men,  in  wandering  about 
the  field,  reported  that  they  had  seen 
a  number  of  wagons  at  no  great 
distance.  By  the  aid  of  our  portfires 
they  were  immediately  examined,  and 
contained  what  hungry  soldiers  m^t 
deem  absolute  treasures.  The  first 
were  commissariat  wagons  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Saxons  and  were 
fimnd  to  contain  an  ample  supply  q£ 
bread,  rice,  biscuit,  and  brandy. 

^  Shouts  of  joy  hailed  this  splendid 
discovery,  but  did  not  satisfy  our  cu- 
riosity, aw^ed  by  such  brilliant  suc- 
cess. On  fiirther  search  we  finind 
the  hospital  stores  belonging  to  an 
Italian  division,  which  had  omv  a  few 
days  before  arrived  from  ioessan- 
dna:  the  medicines  and  pill-boxes 
we  gave  to  the  wind,  but  turned  t£« 
blamcets  and  coverlids  to  good  ac- 
count. Nor  d»l  fortune  stop  here^ 
for,  with  the  baggage  of  Marshal 
Begaier^s  corps,  we  K>und  the  mar* 
shu^s  own  snmpter-wagoa,  admir- 
ably stored  with  every  thing  thai 
hungry  g«itlemen  co^  require. 
Wine,  liqueurs,  spirits,  pasties,  eeld 
meat,  joes^vea,  bread,  iMseuita,  sugar, 
eoffee,  were  all  in  abundance  and  of 
the  veiy  best  quality ;  the  very  pktes 
and  dishes  were  left  for  our  service* 
the  silver  plate  was  alone  wanting, 
and  this,  if  not  saved  to  his  exeeUen- 
cy,  was  at  least  lost  to  us. 

**  The  revelry  now  commenced  in 
good  earnest,  the  soldiers  had  an 
abundance  of  ev^  thing,  though  I 
took  the  precaution  to  &sl  out  the 
bran^  in  moderate  rations.  F(Hr 
the  officers  and  a  party  of  volunteer 
Jagers,  a  doth  was  spread  on  the 
grass,  where,  after  an  exeeUenA  meal, 
we  made  the  manhal's  wine  eirculate 
right  freehr;  we  drank  the  king^s 
hmtii  wita  all  the  hcmouiS)  then 
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followed  toasts  in  honour  of  our  vic- 
torious commanders,  mirth  and  jollity 
growing  evexy  moment  louder  and 
louder.  Nor  were  they  out  of  place : 
we  had  hrought  life  and  limh  safely 
out  of  a  fiercely  fought  hattle,  had 
achieved  a  sreat  and  glorious  victory, 
and  now,  after  the  fiery  exertions  of 
the  day,  Fortune  presented  us  with  a 
banquet  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  martial  men,  and,  most  rarely 
of  all,  at  the  close  of  a  stem  and 
stubborn  fi^ht. 

'^  Our  boisterous  mirth  and  spark- 
ling fire  brought  even  enemies  to  our 
bivouacs,  for  a  dozen  of  wounded  and 
half-starved  Frenchmen,  who  had 
been  concealed  about  the  field,  came 
in  and  sued  for  relief  and  protection. 
Nor  did  they  sue  in  vain,  victory  had 
allay^  all  hostile  feeling;  we  fed  the 
hungry,  made  beds  and  raised  tents 
for  the  woimded ;  but  had  next  morn- 
ing the  grief  to  find  that  two  of  the 
latter  had,  notwithstanding  our  care, 
expired  during  the  niffht.  They  had 
probably  bled  to  death,  as  we  had  no 
means  of  properly  bandaging  their 
wounds. 

'*  Davlight   found   our   Prussian 

rrty  aU  rafe  after  our  revel,  though 
regret  to  say  we  had  been  very 
improvident ;  we  were  evidently 
nearest  the  enemy,  and  had  so  com- 
pletely forgot  our  military  calling 
and  actual  position,  that  vre  had  not 
posted  a  single  ^pard  or  sentinel  to 
eive  the  alarm  m  case  of  danger  I 
However  fortunate,  two  victories  had 
still  left  us  very  young  soldiers. 
With  the  earliest  dawn  came  staff- 
officers,  who  pointed  out  to  the  strag- 
glers and  detached  parties  the  posi- 
tion of  their  resp^tive  corps.  Of 
the  French  nothing  more  was  to  be 
seen ;  but  even  our  army  had  fallen 
into  great  confusion,  and  on  the 
morning  after  the  battle  the  head- 
quarters of  Greneral  Tauenzien*s  di- 
vision, which  had  fought  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  found  itself  behind  Gene- 
ral Borstell*s  brigade,  which  formed 
the  jGwthest  right !  The  aspect  of  the 
battle-field  was  even  more  aj^palling 
than  it  had  been  on  the  evening  be- 
fore. Here  stood  guns,  there  lay 
broken  and  plundered-out  vragons, 
maimed  horses  were  limping  about  in 
all  directions,  others,  though  fright- 
fuUy  mutilated,  were  still  striving  to 
fi[raze,  wounded  soldiers  of  every  na- 
tion yet  coyered  the  field,  imploring 


aid,  many  of  them  imploring  even 
death ;  and  the  slain,  now  stripped, 
displayed  their  disfigured,  torn,  and 
lacerated  bodies  in  nuced  and  fright- 
ful hideousness;  it  was  a  sight  to 
make  the  very  heart  sick. 

''  The  battle  of  Dennewitz  follow- 
ing so  soon  on  the  victory  of  Gross- 
Beeren,  gave  us  not  only  confidence, 
the  most  essential  quahty  that  sol- 
diers can  bring  into  the  field,  but 
supplied  many  of  our  wants  also. 
None  of  our  officers  had  baggage- 
horses  ;  some,  indeed,  had  little  l^- 
gage  to  carry,  and  here  we  found  a 
good  supplv  of  both ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  the  blankets  taken  out  of 
the  Alessandria  hospital  wagon, 
served  me  to  the  very  end  of  the 
war.  Nor  was  this  all,  ourliand  had 
hitherto  consisted  only  of  a  few  town 
musicians,  whom  we  had  brought 
fjrom  home  along  with  us ;  but  in  the 
battle  we  had  taken  nearly  a  whole 
Saxon  battalion,  and  their  veiy  fine 
band  volunteered  to  join  our  regi- 
ment, rather  than  undertake  a  jour- 
ney to  Siberia." 

The  circumstance  that  the  ill-dis- 
ciplined and  half-omnisedLandwher 
corps  of  which  we  nave  here  spoken 
achieved  the  victories  of  Gross-Beeren 
and  Dennewitz,  and  struck  the  first 
dedsive  blows  for  the  recovery  of 
German  freedom,  lost  in  1806  by  the 
best-drilled  and  most  highly  organ- 
ised army  in  Europe,  leads  us  to  wind 
M^  tins  paper  with  a  few  remarks  on 
xniHtaiy  amirs  in  general.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  as  foolish  to  ascribe  the 
defeat  of  Jena,  sketched  in  the  first 
of  these  *'  Tableaux,*"  to  the  high  dis- 
cipline of  the  vanquished,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  Dennewitz  and  Gross-Beeren, 
to  the  imperfect  discipline  of  the 
Landwher ;  but  as  the  Prussians  were 
equall;jr  brave  on  both  occasions,  the 
very  different  results,  both  completely 
at  variance  with  what  tacticians  would 
have  expected,  shew  that  there  are 
things  not  yet  dreamed  of  in  military 
philosophy ;  that  drill  and  pipe-day 
are  as  msufficient  to  bind  tne  wings 
of  Fortune  as  the  "  Ca-ira**  of  the 
republic  or  the  "  Vive  VEmperewr^^ 
and  ridi  dotations  of  the  empire, 
though  we  certainly  deem  the  last 
much  better  than  the  first 

In  writin^^  on  militaxy  subjects  it 
is  not  only  impossible  to  follow  the 
good  Horadan  maxim  and  plunge  at 
once  in  mediae  reej  we  cannot  eveu 
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b^n  at  the  b^giiming,  but  must  oo 
far  back  and  examine,  not  otHy  we 
sources  of  the  strange  phenomena  of 
which  we  have  to  sj^ak,  but  the  yeiy 
soil  in  which  th^  take  their  rise.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  members  of 
all  professions,  eiyil  or  ndlitaiy, 
learned  or  unlearned,  continue,  as  a 
body,  to  uphold  and  admire  profes- 
sioiud  customs  and  practices  long  af- 
ter the  progress  of  general  improve* 
ment  hia  condemned  them,  and  this 
to  an  extent  that  an  examination  of 
professional  histories  can  alone  render 
credible.  What  has  in  all  Bf^  been 
the  fate  of  the  master  spirits  who 
strove  to  forward  the  cause  of  human 
imjMTOvement  against  the  tide  of  ex- 
istmg  error  or  prejudice,  is  sufficiently 
attested  bv  every  page  of  histonr.  It 
is  attested  by  the  fate  of  the  mvine 
founder  of  our  faith,  b^  the  death  of 
Socrates,  **  the  personification  of  dl 
virtue  ;**  by  the  dungeon  of  '*  stany 
Galileo,*"  the  exile  of  Tycho-Brahe ; 
by  the  flaming  fagots  that  consumed 
Uuss  and  Savanorola;  by  fiir  more 
instances  than  we  can  record  here, 
where  we  have  only  brought  forwwrd 
great  events  to  illustrate  the  trifles  of 
which  we  have  to  speak,  to  shew  that 
env^,  prejudice,  and  the  meaner 
passions  of  men,  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  in  all  times.  We  are  told  that 
the  mother  of  the  first  child  inocu- 
lated for  the  small-pox  feared  to  leave 
the  room  even  for  a  moment,  under 
the  impression  that  the  medioed  men 
who  were  watching  the  progress  of 
the  cure,  would  musder  the  infiint  in 
their  fiuy.  The  story  may  be  a 
fabrication,  but  whether  true  or  fidse 
it  shews  what  is  thought  of  the  rooted 
prejudices  of  professional  men. 


be  of  no  use  in  navigation.**  At 
Paris,  the  minister  of  marine,  and  the 
commission  of  naval  officers  to  whom 
Fulton  afterwards  submitted  the 
same  invention,  gave  a  similar  ded- 
sion;  Napoleon,  then  first  consul, 
declaring  that  the  inventor  was  only 
a  ekariatan  and  adventurer.  Darwin, 
who  was  not  a  naval  man,  had  given 
a  different  opinion  some  years  be- 
fore, when  he  said, — 


«« 


Soon  shall  thy  ana,  unconquered  Steam, 
alar 

Dxiva  the  alow  bargs,  and  whirl  the  ra« 
pid  car." 


And  a  thousand  steam -vessels  now 
navigating  the  waters  of  the  globe 
shew  that  the  poet  was  right,  and 
that  the  men  of  professional  ex- 
perience were  wrong. 

A  Scottish  clenyman,  lately  de- 
ceased, submitted  the  first  percussion 
caps  to  the  Ordnance  Board  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1806 — before  the 
Peninsular  war,  therefore;  and,  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  make  several 
trials  and  experiments  at  hia  aion  ear- 
pense^  was  told,  very  politely,  no 
doubt,  that  the  invention  was  not 
applicable  to  military  purposes.  Thir- 
ty years  afterwards,  and  about  twenty 
years  after  ever^  sportsman  in  the 
empire  was  provided  with  percussion 
caps,  the  military  authorities  deigned, 
at  last,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  are  now  adopting  an  in- 
vention that,  if  introduced  during 
the  war,  might,  by  rendering  fire- 
arms more  mcient  have  saved  the 
lives  of  a  number  g£  British  sol- 
diers. JEn  passant,  the  clergy  seem 
to  beat  martial  men  at  their  own 
trade;  for  a  monk  invented  gun- 
powder, and  a  minister  of  the  £irk, 
percussion  caps.  To  balance  the  ac- 
count, however,  a  soldier  invented 
the  art  of  printing,  and  helped  school- 
masters over  the  stile,  the  latter,  if 
we  believe  a  recent  military  writer, 
having  never  made  a  single  step  of 
progress,  **  except  by  holoing  on  at 
the  sldrts  of  the  soldier's  coat.** 

But  if  the  soldier  has  aided  the 
cause  of  general  knowledge,  he  has 
certainly  not  been  selfish,  for  he  has 
done  little  in  &vour  of  his  own  pro- 
fession; and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther military  science  has  made  a  sin- 
^e  step  of  progress  since  the  time  of 
£*redenck  11.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war,  the  British  army,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all,  retained  the  exact  i^s- 
tem  of  tactics  introduced  by  tnat 
monarch ;  and  the  changes  and  im- 
provements since  made  relate  only  to 
matters  of  detail  too  trifiing  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Improvd  roads, 
extended  cultivation,  the  augmented 
revenues  of  governments,  the  French 
conscription,  which  placed  a  bound- 
less supply  of  human  material  at  the 
disposal  of  imperial  and  republican 
commanders,  and  enabled  them  to 
purchase  success  at  any  price,  and 
to  carry  on  war  in  the  Goth  and 
Vandal  stjrle,' effected  great  changes, 
but  no  improyement   in   Bcience« 
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The  system  of  ta<»ti<ah--elementazy 
mtem  let  us  say^^^the  very  fcnm^ 
dation  of  the  seieiice  of  war,  re* 
mained  the  same  as  under  Frede* 
*  rick  II.;  but  the  tactical  machine 
was  differently  applied;  and  this 
diff«t«nce  of  application  was  decidedly 
a  deviation  fnun  just  scientific  prin- 
ciple. Common  sense  would  make  it 
clear  to  civilians  as  well  as  to  sol- 
diers, that  heavy  masses  of  infantry, 
whether  twelve  or  twenty-four  de^ 
when  only  the  two  front  nmks  could 
use  their  arms,  and  while  hundreds 
of  pieces  of  artillery  already  covered 
every  position,  were  modes  of  forma- 
tion that  nothing  but  a  total  indif- 
ference to  human  life,  and  a  bound** 
less  command  of  human  material, 
oould  ever  have  suggested. 

With  the  cavalrv  things  were  not 
better.  Speed  and  impulse  consti- 
tute  the  principal  strengdi  of  the  ca- 
valry, and  the  sword  is  its  only  real 
weapon.  In  the  armies  of  Chas.  XII. 
and  Frederick  11.,  the  only  armies  in 
which  cavalry  action  seeib  to  have 
been  fUlly  understood,  it  was  a  fixed 
rule  that  the  oavaliy  should  never 
receive  an  attack  at  the  halt,  but 
should  meet  the  enemy  at  fall  speed, 
sword  in  hand.  Fire-arms  were  ne- 
ver allowed  to  be  used  except  in 
skirmishing.  The  Revolution  war 
changed  this  also.  The  French  ca- 
valry were,  like  the  infhntry,  fonned 
in  masses.  Bad  horsemen,  and 
mounted  on  bad  horses,  speed  and 
impulse  were  qiudities  altc^sther  fo- 
reign to  them ;  and  they  resorted  id- 
most  as  often  to  the  use  of  fire-arms 
as  to  that  of  the  sword,  and  only  be- 
came formidable  by  the  {(allautry  of 
the  men,  and  the  unspanng  maanet 
which,  owing  to  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  France  and  its  tributary 
countries,  they  were  hurled  forwaxd 
against  the  enemy.  BQlow,  himself 
a  cavalry  officer,  tells  us  that  he  saw 
at  Versailles— the  French  school  of 
cavalry — the  best  part  of  a  squadron 
oTerthrown  in  attempting  to  dear  a 
ditch,  not  four  feet  in  breadth ) 

And  yet  we  often  hear  these 
things  spoken  of  as  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  science;  fbr  military  spe- 
cnlaton,  forgetting  that "  brave  men 
have  been  before  Agamemaon,'^  are 
exceedingly  f<»id  of  appealing 'to  the 
pracUoe  of'^any  succeed  oommaader 
«n^  whom  they  may  have  served 
as  the  jie  jBiM  iito-w  of  utt  peiiwtieft: 


they  denounce  tiieorists  as  little  bet- 
ter than  heretieB,  xod  theory  itself— 
the  ftnmdation  of  every  practice  that 
has  yet  existed  under  the  sun,  as  a 
sort  of  nmmbojumba,  that,  if  capable 
of  iniition,  should  be  consigned  to 
the  flames  with  all  possible  ^ieed. 

in  all  mrofessions  reformat  aie  as- 
sailed, llie  first  reformers  of  church 
abuses  were  condemned  and  thrown 
into  the  flames  as  enemies  of  God 
and  religion ;  and  though  the  stake 
and  the  fagot  have  not  been  called  in 
to  uphold  the  excellence  of  any  pMti- 
cular  system  of  military  organisation, 
the  inclination  to  use  such  mild  and 
unanswerable  aiguments,  have  not 
been  wanting;  nor  has  there  ever 
been  any  deficiency  of  ready  accusers 
willing  to  declare  a  militaiy  theorist 
and  reformer  an  enemy  to  the  pro- 
fession, and,  above  all  to  the  gene- 
rals and  commanders-in-chief  for  the 
tune  being.  K  listened  to,  such  an 
accuser  would  express  himself  thus 
to  a  superior,  "  Is  it  not  evident, 
general,  that  this  theorist,  or  pre- 
tended reformer,  is  a  diaappointed 
man,  influenced  by  envious  and  ma* 
lignant  feelings;  or,  how  could  he 
presume  to  perceive  what  haa  escaped 
your  sagacitv?  Had  t^iese  new- 
fangled opinions  been  just,  your  ex- 
cellency would  have  seen  and  carried 
them  into  effect  long  ago;  and  in 
military  matters  it  is  evidently  a 
puni^able  ofibnce  for  an  infMor  to 
discover  what  his  superior  had  not 
observed.  An  officer  most  zudi  mind 
and  hitellect  down  to  existing  ref- 
lations, and  never  presume  to  thmk 
on  professional  snorjects.  AJl  these 
projectors  of  improvemente  have  li- 
terally the  impertinence  to  anppose 
themselves  cleverer  than  your  ex- 
cellency.** 

Bepeated  insinuations  of  this  na- 
ture will  at  times  produce  effect 
on  ordinary,  and  always  on  Dee* 
ble  minds ;  ^  it  is  only  long  service 
that  can  bring  military  men  to  the 
head  of  their  pn^tancm ;  and  we  can 
well  understand  that  even  the  wise, 
the  brave,  the  enlightened,  should 
gradually  beeome  slronglv  biaased, 
pTCFjudieed,  perhaps,  in  mivour  of 
practices  which  had  led  them  on  to 
rank,  honour,  and  distinction:  they 
would  not  be  men  of  mere  earthly 
mould  were  it  otherwise.  Thus 
opinient  adopted  in  early  life,  vaa^ 
because  they  chanced  to  he  Ae  opi- 
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nioiui  of  the  day,  oflten  become  too 
firmly  fixed  li^  yean  to  be  shaken 
by  demomtoation ;  and,  as  there  can 
be  no  individual  praotioe  in  military 
matters  as  there  is  in  other  profes- 
sions, as  all  military  regulations  must 
necessarily  emanate  from  the  highest 
authority,  we  can  imderstand  why 
military  sdenoe  should  have  remained 
stationary,  while  all  others  have 
made  such  rapid  progress.  Marshal 
Saxe  said  it  would  require  '^  a  cen- 
tury of  beating  to  dispel  the  military 
Srejudices  of  his  time."  The  Prince 
e  Ligne  expresses  himself  still  more 
strongly  on  the  subject  AndFolud, 
m  his  letter  to  Augustus,  kinff  of 
Poland,  complains  of  the  &te  of  mi- 
litary writers ;  who,  '^  owing  to  envy, 
or  other  causes,  are  always^*  he  sajrs, 
**  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  superiors." 
In  France,  all  military  authors  who 
presumed  to  write  in  a  style  that  did 
not  accord  with  the  views  of  existing 
authorities  were  prosecuted ;  and,  in 
Germany,  some  were  actuall  v  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Prince  oe  Lif^e, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  tune, 
was  set  aside  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  war,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  able  men  were  wanted, 
and  when  men  of  the  most  absolute 
mediocrity,  the  mere  followeiv  of  the 

Eipe-clay  school,  were  plaoed  at  the 
ead  of  armies.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  defeated  at  Jena,  and 
General  Mack,  who  surrendered  him- 
self and  his  armv  at  Ulm,  were 
among  the  most  decided  enemies  of 
the  unfortunate  Biilow,  a  tactical 
writer  of  high  abilities  whose  works 
excited  great  attention  at  the  time. 
In  England,  we  never  persecute  di- 
rectly, at  least;  though,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  the  system  of  purchas- 
ing promotion  necessarily  cheeks  all 
proressional  application  or  attention 
to  professional  subjects,  leaving  any 
prcgodioe  that  may  spring  up  ampfe 
time  and  opportunity  to  take  a  firm 
hold  on  military  opinion. 

Let  us  now,  after  tins  long  pro- 
legomena, **'  begin  with  the  iNgin- 
ning.'' 

To  judge  fnnn  their  history,  both 
ancimt  and  modem,  it  is  evident  that 
men  are  a  very  pugnacious  set,-^ 
their  annab  being  little  more  than  a 
record  of  battles  and  bloodshed.  It 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  period  of 
peace  on  which  the  m  of  humanity 
can  lepoBe  irtth  iMiffwtiOD*  aad  llrom 


earliest  times  down  to  our  own  little 
Scinde  and  Chhiefle  wars,  to  die 
French  razees  in  Africa,  the  Bus- 
sian  (»mpaigns  in  Circasaia,  and  the 
American  exterminating  expeditions 
affainst  the  Indians;  to  say  nothing 
of  a  certain  little  civil  war  carried  on, 
with  a  few  intervals  of  breathing 
time,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
Spain,  we  constantly]  find  men  wield- 
ing deadly  arms  against  their  Hdlow- 
men.  These  things  prove  but  too 
clearly  that  war  forms  an  important 
part  of  human  affairs,  sad  wul  pro- 
babl  V  continue  to  do  so  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  millennium,  or  the  return 
of  the  golden  age,  shall  expel  fraud, 
injustice,  treachery,  the  love  of 
spoil,  conquest,  and  aggression,  from 
this  our  globe,  on  which  they  have 
long  been  so  completel v  domesticated, 
as  evidently  to  uncv  themselves  per- 
fectly at  home.  We  pray  fervently 
for  that  happy  time,  especially  for 
the  golden  age,  as  a  modicum  of  that 
pleasant  metal,  would  tend  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  our  own  indi<9 
vidual  condition ;  but,  till  these  hap- 
py times  shall  arrive,  it  will  he  w^l 
to  pay  some  attention  to  military  af- 
fairs; for  a  country  brought  by  its 
eolonies  and  position  into  contact 
with  manjjT  barnarous  as  well  as  ci- 
vilised nations, — the  latter  more  hos« 
tile  and  dangerous  than  the  finrmer, 
— obliged  to  maintain  militaiy  forces 
along  a  chain  of  posts  extending  firom 
distant  China  to  the  farthest  IfUies  of 
Upper  Canada,  must  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  in  any,  or,  in- 
deed, in  all,  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
must  prepare  soldiers  to  contend  as 
well  against  the  wild  horsemen  of 
Lahore  as  against  the  stealthy  rifle- 
men of  America,  or  the  drilled  and 
disciplined  troc^  of  Franoe  and 
Russia. 

That  our  present  system  of  mili- 
tarjr  organisation  is  absolute  per- 
fection cannot  be  doubted,  %  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  aigumenta  of  its  up- 
holders, we  believe  only  their  asser- 
tions. Setting  aside  some  ten  years 
of  disaster  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  great  French  war  $  an  un- 
pleasant succession  of  '^untoward 
events,**  during  our  short  American 
contest,  and  some  certain  adventure 
at  Cabul,  where  a  diadplined  army 
was  destroyed  b^  an  AJQ^han  rabble, 
we  have  been  victorious  hi  an  ead- 
lasa  sneeeasion  of  battles  and  eomhai^ 
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and  have  achieved  triumphs  un- 
equalled, perhaps,  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  But,  true  as  this  is,  it 
does  not  follow  that  our  system,  or 
the  old  Prussian  an^stem  of  Fre- 
derick n.,  is  therefore  ahsolutely 
perfect  Our  soldiers  possessed,  and 
still  possess,  we  trust,  '*  their  hravery 
of  centuries,**  as  Napoleon  expressed 
it ;  we  are,  also,  a  cool,  collected,  and, 
if  some  say  we  are  not  a  hright- 
headed,  certainly  a  clear-headed, 
people, — qualities  of  the  highest  value 
m  a  militaxy  point  of  view ;  ao  that 
we  may  fairly,  and  without  any  gireat 
presumption,  ascribe  oiir  victones  to 
the  ment  of  our  officers,  soldiers,  and 
commanders,  instead  of  ascribing  any 
portion  of  the  merit  to  our  system  of 
tactics;  espedallv  so,  as  our  van- 
quished enemies  followed  exactly  the 
same  system; — their  training  and 
mode  of  application  being  even  in- 
ferior to  our  own.  We  are  fully 
entitled  to  say,  therefore,  that  our 
victories  were  gained  in  spite  of  our 
feeble  system,  instead  of  being  gained 
by  its  aid;  for  when  we  compare 
some  of  the  matchless  deeds  of  diuing 
achieved  by  our  countrymen  on  the 
land  as  well  as  on  the  ocean,  the  ter- 
rible difficulties  they  had  to  over- 
come in  boarding  expeditions,  and  in 
the  storming  of  the  Spanish  for- 
tresses, it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
loss  iuAicted  on  enemies  vanquished 
in  open  field  was  often  8tran|;ely  in- 
signfficant,  not  much  superior,  in- 
d^d,  to  that  of  the  conquerors. 

At  Vimeira,  16,000  British  defeated 
12,000  French,  and  only  killed  and 
wounded  2000  of  the  vanquished. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  could  the 
battle  have  been  fought  with  plain 
fisticuffi),  the  more  numerous  and 
generally  stronger  and  more  athletic 
British  would  have  so  pounded  the 
enemy,  that  the  latter  could  not 
have  prevented  their  advance  to  Lis- 
bon, or  extorted  a  convention  of  Cin- 
tra  from  the  victors.  The  loss  in- 
flicted on  the  vanquished  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Salamanca,  Yittoria,  Fampe- 
luna,  Orthez,  &c.  &c.,  was  in  no 
greater  proportion :  the  defeated  ar- 
mies were  never  destroyed,  as  in  an- 
cient times,  and  the  soldiers  van- 
quished on  one  occasion  had  to  be 
lought  and  vanauish'ed  over  and 
over  again.  At  Cannie,  on  the  con- 
trary, 45,000  Carthagnians  stretdked 

ixpwaids  Qf  60,000  Iloma^s  on  the 


field  in  little  more  than  three  hours* 
time.  And  the  20,000  bold,  robust, 
and  skilful  yeomen  of  England,  who 
out  of  the  30,000  present  alone 
fought  at  Cressjy,  required  hardly 
that  space  of  time  to  strike  down 
40,000  of  their  adversaries.  Now,  if 
anv  thing  approaching  to  such  re- 
sults had  taken  place  at  Fuentes 
d*Onore,  or  Salamanca,  would  an- 
other battle  have  been  fought  in 
Spain  ?  But  we  manage  this^  dif- 
ferently now.  According  to  the  pre- 
sent system,  whole  days  of  fighting 
are  often  required  to  carry  a  mere 
position,  or  maintain  a  battle-field. 
£ntire  campaigns  elapse  before  an 
army  is  destroyed;  and  even  then 
more  men  pensh  firom  want,  toil, 
sickness,  and  the  thousand  evils  at- 
tendant on  protracted  military  ope- 
rations, than  hy  the  weapons  of  the 
foe.  Thousands  fall  by  the  sword ; 
but  tens  of  thousands  perish  inglo- 
riously  by  pestilence  ana  disease. 

Some  will  think  Uiat  this  happens 
because  both  armies  are  equally  skil- 
ful, and,  like  skilful  fencers,  foil 
each  other*s  efiTorts ;  but  this  is  *'  lea- 
ther and  prunella;**  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  parrying  a  well-aimed 
musket-shot  The  cause  of  the  slow 
and  insufficient  action  of  musket-and- 
bayonet  armed  infantir,  compared  to 
the  prompt  and  terrible  execution 
achieved  occasionally  by  men  differ- 
ently armed,  arises,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  want  of  skill  of  modem 
soldiers,  and  their  inefficient  arming 
and  training. 

To  speak  of  infantry  onl^,  as  they 
form  the  strength  of  armies,  espe- 
cially of  British  auxiliary  armies, 
which,  owing  to  our  insular  position, 
are  comparatively  weak  in  cavalry. 

The  infantry  soldier,  then,  is  armed 
with  a  heavy  musket,  substantially 
made,  no  doubt,  hut  clumsy  and  un- 
wieldy, and  which  he  is  never  taught 
to  use  as  a  firelock,  for  what  is  caUed 
target  practice  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning. He  is  so  bad  a  shot,  there- 
fore, that,  as  calculation  shews,  onlv 
one  shot  in  four  hundred  tells,  if 
we  suppose  this  estimate  erroneous, 
and  say  that  one  shot  in  a  hundred 
tells,  and  this  is  certainly  far  above 
the  mark,  it  still  leaves  it  dear  that 
the  action  of  modem  infantry  is  so 
slow  and  inefficient,  as  to  give  ample 
time  and  verge  enough  for  active, 
bold,  and  well-tnnned  men  to  strike 
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in  tmon  them  with  efficient  arms  of 
hand-to-hand  combat  As  to  bay- 
onets, they  are  fit  only  to  wnte 
poetic  prose  and  prosaic  yerse  abont, 
their  fiercest  champions  haying  been 
nnable  to  shew  that  they  kified  or 
wounded  100  men  daring  the  whole 
coarse  of  our  last  great  French  and 
American  wars ;  a  met  that  needs  no 
comment,  for  it  is  the  melancholy 
object  of  weapons  of  war  to  strike 
down  resisting  foes,  and  those  which, 
during  years  of  strife,  neyer  effected 
this  object,  though  wielded  by  gallant 
men  and  train^  soldiers,  must  be 
considered  totally  worthless.  And 
so  they  haye  proyed  wheneyer  chance 
has  brought  them  into  contact  with 
well-wielded  swords.  No  r^;ularly 
trained  and  disciplined  infimtry  has 
used  the  sword,  or  lance,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  musket-and-bayo- 
net  system  of  tactics,  so  that  the 
yalue  of  that  system  has  neyer  been 
tried  against  disciplined  bands  of 
swordsmen  or  spearmen;  and  from 
contests  against  undisciplined  troops 
no  just  inference  can  be  drawn,  be- 
cause they  could  not  strike  home 
collectedly  and  in  a  compact  body, 
for  it  is  only  discipline  and  organisa- 
tion that  can  enable  masses  to  act  thus 
together. 

The  tacticians  haye,  therefore,  had 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  haye  boasted 
loudly  enough  of  their  system  when 
they  haye  dianoed  to  defeat  undis- 
ciplined mobs,  who  knew  not  how  to 
combine  their  efforts,  and  who,  though 
exposed,  perhaps,  to  death  in  we 
mass,  only  rushed  forward  in  small, 
isolated  parties,  certain  to  be  defeated 
in  detail,  and  to  terrify,  by  their  fate 
and  flight,  the  rest  of  the  tumultuous 
host.  It  has  happened,  howeyer, 
that,  owing  to  some  wild  system  of 
national  tactics,  chance  made  the  un- 
disciplined swordsmen  strike  home  in 
a  body  against  disciplined  musketeers ; 
and,  on  all  such  occasions,  we  find 
that  the  trained  soldiers  were  com- 
pletely oyerthrown,  and  tlwa,js  with 
great  loss.  At  Killicrankie,  for  in- 
stance, 1600  ICghlanders,  fighting 
against  yastly  superior  numbers, 
oyerthrew  the  British  infantry  in  less 
than  half-an-hour,killin^  and  wound- 
ing as  many  adyersaries  m  that  brief 
space  of  tune,  as  the  16,000  British, 
fitting  against  only  12,000  French, 
killed  wSl  wounded  at  Vimeira. 
And  many  other  inatane^  to  the 


same  effect  nught  be  quoted  firom 
our  former  dyil  wars,  as  well  as 
from  the  Russian  and  Turkish  wars. 

But  then  we  shall  be  told  that 
bayonets,  if  they  hayeeffectednothing 
during  our  great  European  and  Ame- 
rican contests,  haye  always  been  pre- 
sent, ready,  in  resenre,  to  win  the 
field,  if  the  fire  of  the  musketry 
should  fail  to  achieye  yictory.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  saying  much  for  wea- 
pons of  war  that  they  remained  in 
reserye,  unstained  by  blood,  during  a 
twenty-fiye  years*  contest,  in  which 
all  parties  sustained  sufficient  re- 
yerses  to  make  them  call  their  best 
resenres  into  action.  Such  a  plea 
amounts  to  a  full  confession,  in  fact, 
that  modem  infantry  act  only  by 
their  fire ;  hand-to-hand  combats, 
though  constantly  boasted  of,  being 
totalnr  unknown.  Perhaps,  we  shaU 
be  told  that  it  is  enough  for  troops 
to  win  battles,  above  all,  such  splen- 
did battles  as  those  we  haye  gamed, 
to  proye  the  efficiency  of  their  arms 
ana  training ;  but  we  can  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  this  proposition 
till  it  is  shewn  that  the  Imttles  were 
gained  at  the  least  possible  loss  to  the 
yictors;  and  this  the  tacticians  will 
not  eyen  pretend  to  sa^,  and  only 
appeal  to  r^ults,  wbicn  often  teil 
both  ways,  and  neyer  to  fixed  and 
intelligible  principles.  The  extent 
of  modem  infantry  training  ^oes  no 
further  than  to  bnng  the  soldier  into 
action,  but  does  not  teach  him  how 
to  fight.  Skill  in  arms,  athletic  and 
strengthening  exercises,  are  unknown 
in  the  militaiy  trainii^  of  the  modem 
soldier ;  by  the  aid  of  drill  and  pipe- 
clay, he  becomes  a  well-dressed  auto- 
maton, a  bad  shot,  and  nothing  more. 

Such  a  S3r8tem  of  training  we  look 
u]^n  as  far  beneath  the  martial  qua- 
lities we  claim  for  the  people  of  tnese 
ishmda,  qualities  which  their  daunt- 
less conduct  in  so  many  stem  fields 
has  shewn  them  to  possess.  It  con- 
fines the  soldier's  exertions  to  distant 
fighting,  often  sanguinary  fW)m  long- 
continued  firing,  rarely  yery  decisiye, 
and  neyer  attended  with  such  prompt 
and  exterminating  results  as  those 
which  haye  followed  in  successful 
hand-to-hand  comtwts,  and  such  as 
soldiers,  endowed  with  the  best  mar- 
tud  qualities,  should  always  striye  to 
achieve.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  military  history  know  how  for- 
midable uniqiiciplmed   Turks    and 
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Hii^ilaiideni  proved  iheuflelTes  in 
dose  eombata,  while  they  yet  retained 
tlieir  wild  tf  etemi  of  national  tacties ; 
we  know,  in  like  manner,  and  from 
some  unpleannt  experienoe,  indeed, 
how  fikiuiil  the  Anierieans  are  as 
marksmen  in  distant  fight  i  and  we 
should  like  to  see  British  in&ntry 
adding  to  their  high  discipline  and 
matcl3ess  eonrage,the  former  skill  of 
the  Hiffhlanders  in  dose  eombat,  and 
that  of  the  Americsns  in  distant 
fight;  and,  oonodeiing  the  inoom- 
parabie  qualities  of  onr  soldiers,  we 
see  not  the  least  reason  why  such 
proftdency  in  arms  should  not  he 
rally  attained.  How  the  action  of 
the  musket  should  be  combined  with 
that  of  the  lanee,  or  sword,  is  a 
purdy  professional  question,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here ;  itisenoogfa 
for  our  purpose  to  know  that,  fran 
Folajfd  and  Marshal  Saze  down  to 
our  own  time,  all  tactical  writers,  who 
bare  touched  upon  the  subject,  have 
deemed  it,  not  only  practicable,  but 
perfectly  easy. 

FiHT  the  present  we  must  dose  these 
speculations,  though  at  a  fUture  time 
we  may,  perhaps,  resume  the  martial 
topic,  and  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
system  of  selling  militaiy  rank,  a 
system  we  look  upon  as  fraught  with 
countless  eyils,  and  unredeemed  by  a 
sin^  national  or  professional  benefit. 
That  it  is,  and  will  be  upheld  by  all 
the  inflomce  of  the  anstocracy  of 
WMlth  and  birth,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  need  not  be  doubted,  for 
there  are  few  gentlemen  in  parlia- 
ment who  haye  not  friends,  con- 
nexions, or  near  relations,  anxious 
to  porefaase  rank ;  but  though  such 
aid  may  support  it  for  a  time 
Mpunst  a  fi9w  paper  pellets  like 
the  praaent,  we  red  yery  confident 
that  it  mast  soon  sink  beneath  the 
weight  of  its  own  in&my,  and  of  the 
stain  i^iich  it  casts  on  the  finr  fame 
and  honour  of  the  eoontry.  The 
praetioe  of  selling,  for  mere  money, 
stem  militaTy  comrannd  oyer  free- 
bom  men,  without  even  the  slightest 
preyioQs  examination  of  the  qualifi- 
eations  of  the  pnnhasers,  is  worthy 
only  of  the  age  of  darkness  in  which 
it  arose,  and  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  hold  its  ground  in  an  age  which 
beasts,  at  least,  some  respect  for  civi- 
lisation and  humanity.  The  biame 
of  this  piaetiee  rests  entirely  with 
the  country,  wUcb  hM  alone  the 


powar  to  abolish,  l^d  yet  ecmtinnes 
to  maintain  it.  The  military  au* 
thorities  are  powerless  in  the  case, 
and  have  only  to  administer  the  sys- 
tem such  as  it  is ;  and  the  upright 
and  honourable  manner  in  which  it 
has  always  been  administered  in  our 
time  has,  indeed,  tended  to  redeem  it 
as  mndi  as  it  could  be  redeemed. 

The  present  state  of  military  lite- 
rature in  this  country,  which  is  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  we  have  not  in  our 
language  a  single  known  woric  on 
strategy,  on  the  higher  branches  of 
professional  sciences,  indeed,  can  only, 
we  think,  be  ascribed  to  the  system 
of  purchase  which  makes  money,  and 
not  merit,  the  ladder  of  preferment. 
This  total  neglect  of  professional  lite- 
rature proves  too  clearly,  we  suspect, 
that,  in  the  mass,  military  men  care 
little  about  professional  science,  fully 
eonsdous,  indeed,  that  money  and 
interest  can  alone  ensure  professkmal 
advancement.    We  who  write  care 
little,  indeed,  for  mere  volumes,  and 
hold  a  head  ftill  of  dead-letter  knoW" 
ledge  to  be  about  as  needless  in  war, 
as  a  poudi  full  of  blank-cartridge 
would  be  (  but  we  do  know,  and  so 
does  every  person  of  ordinary  capa- 
dty,  that,  with  equal  qualities,  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  and  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  professional 
subjects,  is  worth  a  score  of  the  illi- 
terate, however  wealthy  they  may  be. 

One  of  the  great  evib  of  such  a 
system  is  the  league  which  envy  and 
dulness  neoessaruy  form  against  all 
merit  and  ability,  not  elevated  to 
rank  by  wedth,  fortune,  or  influence ; 
for  it  is  an  admitt^nl  maxim  that  the 
iinured  are  invariably  hated  by  thoee 
wno  are  directly,  or  indirectly,  the 
cause  of  the  injurjr  inflicted;  the 
truly  generous,  the  high  of  heart  and 
high  ^mind,  who  eompose,  of  course, 
but  portions  of  all  societies,  forming 
the  only  exeeptions  to  the  worthy  foi« 
lowers  of  the  yellow  flag.  If,  tbea, 
this  maxim  is  as  well  founded  as  moot 
writers  oonfess,  it  follows,  as  a  corol- 
lary, that  merit  and  tdentsave,  when 
unsupported  hy  wealth  or  infliienee, 
more  detrimental  than  benefidd  to 
the  possessor;  a  state  of  affairs  that 
easily  aoeonnto  for  our  want  of  mili- 
tary literature,  and  our  ignorance 
even  of  the  many  able  militory  works 
published  of  late  yean  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Not  that  any  direct  hostility 
to  military  science  can  be  ascribed 
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either  to  the  f^yemment  or  the  mili- 
tary authorities;  we  have  no  deubi 
that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
depressed  state  of  our  litevatuie  re- 
seats, as  shewn,  from  the  nature  of 
our  military  institutions.  Govern- 
ment use  no  actwe  efforts  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  the  military  authorities 
iMve  not  the  power,  sapposing  that 
received  opinion,  fixed  ideas,  rooted 
hy  attachment  to  long -established 
practices,  had  left  them  the  inclina- 
tion ;  for,  even  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
men,  however  brave,  honourable,  and 
intelligent,  are,  after  all,  only  men. 

We  know  very  well  that,  like  the 
members  of  other  pro&ssions,  soldiers 
have  frequently  defended  their  pro- 
fessional mstitiitions  against  the  at- 
tacks of  innovating  speculators.  As 
fhr  as  we  have  seen,  the  pleading 
advanced  in  defence  of  the  miutary  m- 
stitations  of  our  own  time  and  ooojitrv 
has  been  feeble  almost  beyond  belief; 
and  though  this  proves  nothing,  for 
a  good  cause  may  tie  badly  advocated, 
it  cannot  fidl  to  suggest  the  inquiry, 
why,  if  the  cause  was  good,  able 
advocates  wtt«  found  wanting.  Of 
tfae  violenee  and  vulgarity  which 
have  too  often  maiked  this  military 
pleading  in  suf^rt  of  existing  mih- 
tary  views,  it  is  needless  to  say  much, 
Ibr  every  person  knows  that  vulgarity 
never  zeaeenied  bad  reasoning,  and 
was  never  empicnred  where  good  ar- 
guments eould  be  found.  Dulness, 
envy,  and  wounded  vanity,  alone  re- 
sort to  vulgar  language,  which  never 
ftiis,  indeed,  to  recoil  on  the  authors 
theiiiBelves,  and  on  the  jounudista 
\Hm>  insert  their  oonpositions ;  for 
there  is  nothing  worth  saying  in  a 
profeasioiud  controversy,  that  cannot 
be  said  in  a  polite  and  coarteona 
style,  nor  can  the  opinion  of  any  one 
be  worth  vceording  who  cannot  state 
it  in  BoA  a  OMnner.  In  these  dis- 
cnssMNis  all  deviation  €t<mk  perfect 
poUtcnesB  is  not  only  at  variance  with 
the  B^firit  of  a  geatiemanlike  iiro- 
feasioB,  but  doubly  00  with  the 
and  gallairt  (Ming  that  ought  at 
times  to  guide  the  conduct  of  mili< 


seal  is  a  laudable  and 
honourable  ouality,  but  must,  like 
all  other  zeal,  be  pro^ier^  directed ; 
and  efforts  maide  to  stifle  the  progress 
of  troth  by  vulgar  tirades  against 
critical  naminationa  of  profonaonal 


institutions,  will  never  meet  with  any 
applause  beyond  what  envy  and  ma- 
lignity can  bestow.  From  field-mar- 
shals to  subalterns,  every  rank  of 
the  British  army  contains  men  of  the 
hi^^wst  talents,  genius,  and  informa- 
tion ;  and  such  men  know  very  well 
that  no  profession  under  the  sun  has 
attained  absolute  perfection,  that  all 
are,  coneequentiv,  open  to  improve- 
ment, and  that  tne  exploded  follies  of 
all  have,  in  their  time,  been  defended 
with  as  much  seal  as  pertinacity.  The 
fiery  champions  of  the  mflitary  things 
that  be,  should  recollect  that,  in  the 
memory  of  yet  livins  witnesBes,  sol- 
diers, men  mtendea  for  feats  of 
strength  and  exercise,  had  their  hair 
filled  with  powder  and  pomatum,  and 
frizzled  with  hot  cuning-irons, — a 
process  that,  as  we  know  from  yet 
living  military  surgeons,  often  led  to 
severe  pdns  m  the  head ;  — that  the 
said  soldiers,  tiie  men  intended  for 
deeds  of  strength  and  exercise,  were 
dressed  in  white  pipe-dayed  breeches, 
so  tight  that  thev  could  hardly  move 
tiieir  limbe,  and  had,  besides,  long, 
black  gattm,  buttoned  up  to  the 
knee,  and  which  it  required  an  end- 
less time  to  ta  round  the  weli-pinched 
leg.  And,  last,  not  least,  geuUemen 
slxmld  reelect  the  small  oodEcd-hat, 
so  small,  indeed,  as  to  have  no  hold 
on  the  well-nowdered  head  it  was 
intended  to  snelter,  and  was,  there* 
fore,  obliged  to  be  tied  with  a  string 
beneath  &e  queue  t  And  the  mem- 
btfs  of  a  profession  which  tolerated 
follies  so  extravagant,  and  which,  it 
mi^t  be  thoush^  the  eye  could  de- 
tect without  tne  least  efibrt  of  the 
mind,  cbould  not  deem  military  fa- 
shions and  practices  absolutely  infal- 
lible. That  tiie  monstrosities  here 
Bpedfied  have  been  abc^ished  is  very 
true ;  but,  not  tomak  here  of  bear- 
ddn  caps  for  cavalry !  and  in&ntiy, 
of  doff'CoUar  stocks,  and  various 
other  &e.  that  yet  remain,  they  were 
defended  in  their  time,  and  onJj  done 
away  with  after  they  had,  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century,  inflicted  tor- 
ture on  the  unfortunate  soldiers. 

May  the  golden  ladder  of  pro- 
motion, wfaic£  deprives  the  country 
of  the  best  talents  of  its  offieera,  aa 
well  as  the  pipe-clay  system  of  tactics, 
which  renders  unavailing  the  noblest 
quatities  of  British  soldiers,  soon  fol- 
low to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capuletol 
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*'  I  torn  from  linng  lookf ,  the  oold,  the  dnll, 
To  any  tnce  of  thec«  the  lost»  the  beRiitifal."^T.  K.  Hbrtit. 


It  was  erening,  and  the  young  Do- 
minioo  Ck>TTadi,  son  of  the  fint  eold- 
smith  in  all  Florence,  sat  ailenUy  in 
his  father's  workshop,  busily  intent 
upon  some  new  design,  which  he 
worked  out  with  a  grace  and  facility 
that  argued  wdl  of  greater  triumplis 
in  future  years.  But  the  hoy,  dearly 
as  he  loved  his  art,  liked  the  me 
air  and  the  sunset  hour  eyen  better 
still,  and  it  was  this  which  had  pre- 
served the  bright  look  of  healtnful 
vigour  which  lighted  up  his  glowing 
cheek,  and  broad,  expansive  brow,  or 
flashed  in  the  dark  lustre  of  his  glit- 
tering eyes.  And  it  would  be  well 
if  in  thu  his  example  was  more  ge- 
nendly  followed  by  the  eager  aspirant 
after  fame.  The  glorious  youth  of 
every  age  who  toil,  and  toil,  and  die 
at  last  with  the  nrize  almost  within 
their  grasp !  What  if  a  few  hours 
be  stofen  away  from  a  task  which  is 
to  win  for  us  an  immortality  of  fiunc. 
and  devoted  to  the  keeping  alive  of 
those  gentler,  holier  8}rmpathies  of 
earth,  which  alone  tends  to  happi« 
ness  ? — ^those  roses  of  human  life,  with- 
out the  blending  of  which  the  laurel 
were  a  dreary  plant  indeed.  It  is 
something  to  be  great,  it  is  every 
thing  to  be  belovoi.  The  spirit  is 
mighty,  but  the  temple  wherein  it 
lives  and  bums  must  be  also  cared 
for,  lest  it  decay  suddenly,  and  both 
are  extinguishea. 

It  may  be,  that  while  we  fling  aside 
our  studies,  and  go  forth  firom  amid 
our  own  bright  creations  into  a  world 
scarcely  less  bright  for  the  good  and 
pure  of  heart,-— -while  we  love,  and 
sympathise,  and  pity,  and  ei\joy,  and 
lay  up  treasures  of  affection  which 
d^th  alone  can  wither,  and  not  even 
that  destroy, — ^while  we  sleep  and 
dream  of  those  dear  to  us,  and  wake 
to  the  sound  of  their  gladsome 
voices — our  fellow-students  toil  on 
at  their  lonely  and  glorious  tasks 
by  the  midnu;ht  limip  and  the 
pale  dawn  of  day.  They  pass 
U8,  and  look  back  exultingly,  with 
pale,  bright  faces,  —  they  press 
on— they  dazzle  hs  like  a  meteor, 


gleam,  and  are  gone!  While,  years 
afterwardi,  the  fess  rash  and  enthu- 
siastic, but  no  less  persevering  com- 
panions of  their  boynood,  pass  with  a 
nrm,  healthfVil  step,  although,  it  may 
be,  a  tearfhl  eye,  by  the  thousand 
graves  of  the  gifted  and  early  taken, 
which  lie  scattered  around,  and 
proudly  seize  the  wreath  that  in  their 
eagerness  they  would  not  allow  them- 
selves thne  to  win.    But  to  our  tale. 

Dominioo,  wiie  in  his  jma^  love 
of  libertjr,  half  lii^ringly  laid  aside 
his  i^tifiwMbflfl  design,  and,  sweeping 
back  the  hair  from  his  lugh  brow, 
went  forth  fh)m  that  dark  workahop 
into  the  city,  and  then  away,  like  a 
bird  let  loose,  to  the  open  plains 
beyond,  which  the  sun  was  bathing 
in  a  flood  of  golden  light,  so  that 
earth  seemed  scarcely  less  beautiful 
than  the  heavens ;  hoping  to  return 
with  a  clearer  intellect  imd  a  h<dier 
love  to  lus  task.  No  fear  that  he 
then  wants  idea  or  eneigy  for  its 
completion. 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  a  ^orious 
evening,  and  Dominico,  who,  m  addi- 
tion to  his  other  acquirements,  was 
something  of  a  painter,  experienced 
the  fhll  power  ofits  loveliness,  catch- 
ing many  a  lingering  tint  whidi  was 
destined  to  live  again  in  after  years 
through  the  might  of  his  genius.  Sud- 
denly ne  was  aroused  from  his  trance 
of  delight  by  a  low  sob  of  uncon- 
trollabfo  anguish,  and,  advancing 
£«ntly  in  the  direction  from  whence 
tne  sound  proceeded,  he  saw  a  yoapg 
girl  sitting  by  a  broken  fountain, 
weavinff  a  chaplet  of  wOd  flowers, 
upon  which  her  tears  fell  like  rain. 
A  doud  of  raven  hair  eompletcdy 
obscured  the  ftatures  of  ihe  fair 
monmer,  but  the  symmetry  of  her 
slight  and  girlish  fi^re  was  con- 
spicuous even  in  that  simple  peasant^s 
dress.  The  young  artist  was  touched 
by  her  deep  sorrow,  and,  advanfluig 
yet  nearer,  said,  gently, — 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  my  child  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  up  suddenly  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  even 
Dominico,  whose  life  had  been  one 
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long  dream  of  the  beantiAilf  started 
at  the  Mr  and  radiant  face  which 
met  his.  Oh  I  the  world,  of  loye, 
and  joy,  and  faith,  which  slumbered 
in  the  bright  depths  of  those  dark 
blue  eyes !  Oh !  the  white,  dazzling 
brow,  and  lips,  the  dimpling  smiles 
which  sorrow  itself  comd  scarcely 
subdue.  It  was  one  of  those  Apnl 
countenances  that  we  sometimes  meet 
with,  whose  glad  sunshine  is  never 
utterly  cloud^,  but  breaks  forth  in 
eye  or  lip,  a  type  of  the  sweet  and 
joyous  8i»urit  within.  And  yet,  after 
all,  Dominico  was  right,  she  was  but 
a  child  in  heart,  and  little  more  in 
years.  The  artist  sat  down  by  her, 
and  repeated  his  question,  receiving 
the  following  sad  and  brief  reply, — 

"  I  am  alone  in  the  world. 

And  then,  won  by  his  kind  voice 
and  manner,  and  the  sympathy  en- 
gendered by  the  proximity  of  their 
ages,  she  told  him  how  she  had  lost 
father,  mother,  and  brothers,  one 
after  the  other,  and  was  now  weaving 
a  chaplet  for  the  grave  of  the  last 
beloved.  And  they  mingled  their 
tears  together. 

"  What  is  your  name,  mia  cara  ^" 
asked  Dominico,  at  length. 

"  Chiara.'' 

"  Mine  is  Dominico  Corradi,  per- 
haps you  may  have  heard  it  befors  ?  ** 

"  A  0,"  said  the  girl,  simply.  Sow 
should  she  ? 

"  Well,  it  matters  not,  it  will  one 
day  be  better  known.  And  now, 
my  sweet  Chiara,  listen  to  me.  You 
have  no  brother,  and  I  no  sister, 
although  I  have  often  wished  for 
one.  Let  us  henceforth  be  brother 
and  sister!" 

It  was  a  wild  thought,  but  some- 
how it  did  not  seem  so  to  that  deso- 
late girl,  for  she  put  her  small  white 
Jiand  into  his  with  a  sweet  confidence, 
and  a  half  smile  of  wondering  joy. 
And  after  a  time  they  arose  up,  and 
went  together  to  place  the  fragrant 
offering  she  had  prepared  upon  the 
de<^ased  Francesco's  grave,  and  vow 
over  it  always  to  love  and  trust  the 
young  artist  Dominico  Corradi,  as 
she  had  done  him  while  he  lived; 
only  praying  Heaven,  with  tears,  that 
this  newly  found  brother  might  be 
longer  spared  to  her. 

**  Oh  f  if  the  dead  are  permitted  to 
see  what  passes  on  earth,  how  glad 
he  will  be  that  I  have  gained  so  kind 
a  friend  I"  said  Chiara,  turning  her 
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glistening  eyes  towards  her  youthful 
companion,  who  looked  somewhat 
thoughtful,  although  none  the  less 
happy ;  but  he  was  wiser  in  the 
worias  wisdom  than  her,  and,  there- 
fore, that  look  of  care.  And  yet  the 
girl  was  right ;  if  spirit- eyes  can  also 
read  the  human  heart,  Francesco 
might  have  rejoiced  for  her  without 
trembling^. 

She  told  him  that  she  had  for  some 
time  earned  her  own  living  by  weav- 
ing  wreaths  and  coronals  for  various 
shrines  and  chapels,  and  did  not  fear 
want ;  it  was  the  loneliness  of  her 
lot  that  had  made  her  weep,  the  want 
of  some  kindred  spirit.  **  But  now,'* 
said  she, "  I  shall  never  be  sad  again. 
And  yet  it  is  strange,  too ! "  And  it 
is  strange  how  youth  makes  new 
friendships  in  an  hour,  which  riper 
years  take  months  to  kindle  into 
equal  fervour,  and  laughs  out  joy- 
ously, with  the  very  tears  of  a  recent 
sorrow  undried  upon  their  glowing 
cheeks.  They  parted,  at  length,  at 
the  entrance  to  her  humble  a£)de. 

"  You  wiU  come  soon,**  said  Chiara, 
timidly — "  very  soon,  lest  I  think  all 
that  is  past  is  but  a  bright  dream.** 

**  Fear  not,  sweet  sister !  **  And, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  her  retreating 
form,  he  noticed,  ior  the  first  time, 
that  it  was  dusk. 

That  evening  the  design  still  re- 
mained unfinished,  while  the  Signor 
Corradi  chid  his  son  for  wasting  so 
many  hours  sketching,  or  attempting 
to  sketch,  the  mere  outline  of  a  face 
which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
even  in  that  state  was  full  of  a  mar- 
vellous beauty ;  for  he  was  anxious 
that  he  should  continue  to  pursue  the 
calling  of  his  forefathers,  in  which 
he  had  already  evinced  much  skill. 
But  it  was  no  use  contending  against 
Fate,  in  whose  unalterable  records 
the  name  of  the  future  painter  was 
already  graven  in  characters  of  gold. 

The  following  evening  beheld  Do- 
minico Corradi  once  more  at  Chiara's 
humble  dwelling,  which  was  but 
poorly  and  scantily  furnished;  but 
it  mattered  not,  smce  he  saw  only 
the  fair  deity  of  the  place  herself,  as 
she  arose  from  her  graceful  tasks  to 
bid  him  welcome. 

"  I  was  just  fearing  that  you  would 
not  come,**  said  the  girl,  with  inno- 
cent frankness. 

"  Then  you  have  not  quite  learned 
tQ  trust  me  yet,  Chiara  ? 
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^  T€S,  ftaok  ftSA  hmitr  ttid  ibt 
extended  her  band  imiliiiglyy  in 
]^edfie  of  their  renewed  agreement, 
whidi  the  young  artist  vowed  in  his 
heitft  nerer  to  give  her  cause  to  re* 
pent  of.  After  ailf  he  was  worthy  to 
be  trusted  and  loyed,  so  she  soon 
learned  to  love  him. 

Chiara  eouid  not  |o  oat  that  nighty 
for  she  had  to  finish  a  festoon  of 
flowers  which  w«s  to  decorate  at 
dawn  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  so 
Dominioo  sat  down  at  her  feet,  and 
aided  the  task  by  smsling  out  the  ones 
she  required,  and  hddi^them  ready 
for  her  hamd;  thns  ul  went  on 
ha]^ly  enough,  until  the  bov,  in 
sportive  wilfiuness,  did  more  harm 
than  good,  and  was  punished  by 
a  shower  of  fragrant  blossoms,  which 
hung  most  picturesquely  among  his 
fbu-k  curls ;  then  weary  of  lau^ung 
they  mw  grave  again,  and  the  woric 
was  finish^  at  length  only  just  in 
time  for  the  messenger  who  came  for 
it. 

Dominioo  arose  hastily,  and  co* 
loured  beneath  the  keen  glance  of 
the  mpnk,  but  his  eompamon  only 
smiled,  and,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiring look,  said,  with  a  sweet  calm- 
ness that  never  dreamt  of  harm, — 

^  Mv  brother,  holy  father  I" 

<^  Why,  methonght  your  brothers 
were  both  dead  ?*' 

**  Ah  1  but  the  saints  have  sent  me 
another  to  fill  their  place.  Is  it  not 
80,  Dominico  f  ** 

The  young  artist  lifted  up  his  large 
eyes,  as  if  to  read  on  the  venerable 
countenance  of  the  monk  what  he 
thoi^ht,  but  answered  not. 

«'  Now  I  think  of  it,*"  said  Father 
Paulo,  turning  to  Chiara,  "  you  may 
as  well  bring  the  flowers  yourBelf  to- 
mmrrow  morning  to  the  chapel,  and 
I  will  receive  them  firom  you.  Does 
your  road  lay  my  way,  Signor  Do- 
aiimoo?** 

The  tone»  although  mild,  was  al- 
most a  command,  and,  not  venturing 
to  diiobey  it,  the  artiat  arose  up  anl 
departed  with  a  somewhat  briefer 
leave-taking  with  his  fair  companion 
than  would  otherwise  have  b^n  the 
ease.  While  the  girl,  as  befoie,  bid 
him  be  sure  and  come  ssain  soon. 

That  night  Dominico  Corradi  went 
home  very  thoughtful,  for  he  feared 
that  the  brief  dream  of  his  young 
lift  had  passed  away  for  ever,  and 
yet  could  not  but  allow  that  the  old 


tttti  was  right  1^  would  speak  to 
Chiara,  too;  perhaps  convey  her 
away  where  they  might  never  meet 
Mm,  for  he  had  threatened  some- 
thing of  the  sort;  or  at  any  rate 
destr^  the  sweet  eonfiding  trust 
with  which  she  now  beheld  him. 
And  then  dropping  to  sleep  amid 
these  melan^oly  reflections,  he 
dreamt  that  he  lay  once  again  at  her 
feet,  smothered  in  flowers,  while  she 
^j^ped  her  little  hands,  and  laughed 
out  joycNisly  at  what  she  had  done ; 
or  sat  with  her  by  ^  broken  fbun- 
tain,  and  taught  her  how  to  love  him. 

The  following  mmning  the  artist 
arose  with  the  dawn,  azid  went  and 
hid  himself  among  the  trees  in  the 
road  through  whidi  he  knew  Chiara 
must  pass  on  her  return  from  the 
chapel.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long; 
but,  as  he  had  feared,  the  boimdi^ 
footstep  was  hushed,  and  she  averted 
her  &ee  and  wept  bitterly  as  she 
walked.  Dominico*s  heart  was  like* 
wise  fhll  to  bursting ;  for  tiiese  tears, 
this  wild  grief^  he  fbnded  were  for 
him ;  and,  unable  to  restrain  himself, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
mav,  bounded  fitmi  hm  ccmcealment 
and  stood  by  her  side,  while  the  girl 
uttered  a  sudden  cry  of  joy. 

^  Blessed  be  the  saints  I**^  exclaimed 
she,  ^  there  is  still  one  left  to  love 
meP 

"  Ay,  for  ever  and  ever  I  But 
why  these  tears,  my  Chiara  ?'" 

^  Oh  I  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 
he  has  been  like  a  fiither  to  me  ever 
since  mv  own  died.  It  was  so  sudden, 
too !  Why,  last  night  how  well  he 
seemed;  and  now  when  I  went  to 
the  chapel  this  morning,  according 
to  his  commands,  they  told  me  he 
was  dead !" 

**  Dead  t**  repeated  the  boy,  turn- 
ing fearfully  pale.  ^  Father  Paulo 
deadr 

^  Yes ;  the^  found  him,  it  seems, 
cold  and  motionless  upon  his  knees, 
as  though  he  had  died  in  the  very 
act  of  prayer.  But  you  were  with 
him  after  we  parted  yester-evening : 
tell  me  all  he  said  to  you ;  his  wt 
living  words,  perhaps,  on  earth? 
Dommioo,  do  you  heiu*  me  ?*' 

The  artist  answered  vaguely,  with 
white  lips,  for  he  was  strongly  moved. 

"  Nay,  vou  are  ill  !**  said  the  girl, 
gasing  at  him  with  a  sad  tenderness. 
^Do  not  you  too  die,  and  leave  me 
allaloner 
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*'  No,  no,  dearestl  it  Is  past  now ; 
and  weep  not  so  hogoelessly,  my 
Chiara,  for  the  good  Father  Faulo 
yet  looks  down  and  guards  you  firom 
heaven  I" 

She  was  easily  comforted,  and  the 
artist  went  home  to  his  tasks  with  a' 
thoughtfal  hrow.  There  is  a  sacred 
respondUlity  in  feeling  that  we  are 
the  all  in  all  of  one  nimian  heart, 
which  should,  and  does  for  the  most 
part,  make  ns  holier  and  wiser,  that 
we  may  the  better  ftilfil  the  sweet 
duties  it  enjoins. 

Weeks  and  months  glided  on, 
during  which  Dominioo  advanced 
steadily  in  his  profession,  ghmcing 
aside  from  its  daily  routine  every 
now  and  then  to  paint  some  fugitive 
pieces,  or  take  the  likeness  of  those 
who  visited  the  workshop,  which  be- 
came the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them,  and  raised  strange 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  Signor 
Corradi  as  to  whether  he  did  riffht 
in  attempting  to  chain  down  that 
gifted  spirit  to  any  one  branch  of 
art;  although  Dominico*s  acknow- 
ledged skill  m  the  dfficult  craft  of 
his  forefathers  seemed  almost  to 
justify  him  in  so  doing.  While  a 
thousand  little  comforts  and  luxuries, 
the  produce  of  the  youth*s  industry, 
found  their  way  to  the  cheerful 
abode  of  his  beautifhl  sister,  as  he 
still  ^ntinued  to  call  her,  although 
perftctly  aware  of  the  deeper  and 
holier  love  which  was  growing  up  in 
his  heart,  and  which  was  one  ofthe 
j^rtndpal  incentives  to  his  genius, 
too  well  did  Dominico  know  the 
stem  pride  of  his  fkmily,  to  venture 
to  solicit  their  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  the  young  garland-maker,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  content  for  the  pre- 
sent to  enshrine  her  in  his  affections 
as  the  prize  of  the  day  to  come  <^ 
a  sweet  guerdon  for  years  of  toil — 
far  dearer  than  fame  itself  to  him. 
And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  the  happiest 
period  of  his  lift,  great  and  gifted  as 
he  afterwards  beosme ;  and  that  to 
which  amid  all  his  triumphs  he  looked 
lingeringlv  back  in  after-years,  and 
would  willingly  have  sacrificed  all 
his  newly  acquired  honours  to  pur- 
chase again  one  day  or  even  hour  of  it. 

About  this  time  Dominioo  em- 
dlpj)red  his  leisure  hours  in  taking 
Cliiara*s  portrait ;  and  what  a  source 
of  amusement  it  was  for  both  I  the 
prl  springing  jig  every  moment  from 


the  attitude  in  which  her.  artist-lover 
had  placed  her,  to  come  and  peep 
over  nis  shoulder,  to  see  how  he  was 
getting  on,  vowing,  with  simple  not- 
veiSj  that  she  was  sure  she  could  not 
be  half  so  beautiful  as  that  picture ! 
Perhi^M  it  was  a  mere  maidenly  de- 
vice to  hear  how  eloquently  he  could 
discourse  on  such  a  theme.  But,  at 
any  rate,  we  are  sure  of  this,  that  if 
Chiara  prided  herself  at  all  upon  her 
loveliness,  it  was  only  that  he  might 
well  be  proud  of  her.  After  all,  in 
spte  of  Dominioo's  cautions,  and  her 
own  vain  efforts  to  look  grave,  the 
artist  painted  her  with  a  smile  so 
bright  upon  her  lips,  and  in  her  dark 
glsa  eyes,  that  one  could  scarcely 
gaae  upon  it  without  feeling^oyous 
too,  firom  venr  sympathy.  His  bro- 
thers, David  and  Bdoedetto,  fell 
straight  into  love  with  it,  as  well 
they  miffht;  and  even  the  Signor 
CSoxradi  nimself  fbrgot  to  diide,  and 
admitted  that  it  was  exquisitely  beau- 
tiftd. 

^  Of  course,"*  said  he, ''  'tis  a  fancy 
sketch ;  no  woman  was  ever  in  reality 
so  radiantly  lovely!** 

Dominico  smiled. 

'*  By  the  saints  T*  exclaimed  Bene- 
detto, *^  could  I  meet  with  such  an 
one,  I  would  marry  her  to-morrow  T* 

'^  If  she  were  a  fit  match  for  a 
Cknradi,  but  not  else,**  replied  David, 
who  inherited  all  his  &ther*s  pride. 

**  Pshaw!  the  aristocrat  of  beau- 
ty levels  all  distinctions  of  rank  !** 

And  Dominico  felt  sure,  firom 
that  hour,  that  when  tibe  time  came 
in  which  all  must  be  known,  he 
should  at  least  find  a  friend  and  ad- 
vocate in  his  bold  and  fearless  bro- 
ther Boiedetto. 

Knowing  what  a  worshipper  of  na- 
ture Dominico  had.  been  firom  his 
very  boyhood,  when  he  had  loved  to 
steal  away  fhxn  the  unfinished  task 
to  meet  her  in  her  own  wild  haifnts, 
upon  ihe  hiU,  or  by  the  sea-ahore» 
htt  fluent  absence  from  home  ex- 
cited neither  surprise  nor  suspieioa. 
While  to  Chiara  the  sunset-hour  was 
ever  the  brightest  m  the  whole  day, 
shice  it  never  fiuled  to  bring  her  dear 
brother,  with  his  kind  voice  and  merry 
smile ;  and  then  they  roamed,  hand 
in  hand,  together  in  the  sweet  twi- 
%ht,  by  &e  banks  of  the  Amo, 
laying  a  thousand  bright  jdans  for 
the  future;  or  laughing  aloud  in  the 
gladaomenesi  of  dBeir  young  hearts 
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until  the  very  echoes  vibrated  to  its 
music :  and  all  of  a  sudden  they 
grew  graye  again,  mye  almost  to 
tears, — for  Chiara  had  perhaps  re- 
called to  mind  how  all  that  had 
ever  loved  her,  or  that  she  had 
loved,  had  passed  away  from  earth ; 
and  £uicied  that  he,  the  last  and 
cleverest,  was  looking  pale  on  that 
wan  light,  and  clinging  closer  to 
his  side,  would  ask  gently,  "If  he 
were  sure  he  was  not  ill?  *  praying 
Heaven  to  spare  him  to  her  love.  Or, 
with  the  sweet  superstition  which  is 
apt  to  steal  over  us  at  such  times, 
gather  omens  &om  the  clouds  and 
stars,  which  had  a  strange  power  to 
sadden  or  delight,  accorcung  to  the 
different  moods  which  shaped  out 
their  vague  significations.  And  then 
— it  was  an  oid  tale — the  artist  for- 

got  his  ambition,  and  wished  they 
ad  a  home  in  one  of  those  brieht, 
auiet  stars,  and  might  abide  togetner 
for  ever ! 

"But  why  not  here — here  on 
earth  f  **  said  the  girl  simply ;  "  those 
far-off  worlds  cannot  surely  be 
brighter  than  our  own  ?" 

Poor  child  I  what  a  lesson  of  con- 
tentment might  be  learned  of  thy 
sweet  philosophy.  Only  a  garland- 
maker,  earning  thy  daily  bread,  and 
that  oftentimes  but  scantily,  and  yet 
so  joyous,  BO  happy  I  But  no  won- 
der, for  thou  art  good,  and  pure  of 
heart ;  thou  lovest,  and  art  beloved. 
Therein  lay  the  spell ;  the  sunshine 
from  within  that  would  make  its  own 
temple  in  a  wilderness ! 

Dominico  did  not  attempt  to  an- 
swer her ;  but  was  none  the  happier 
for  being  the  wiser  of  the  two. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  grand 
festival  given  to  all  tiie  aristocracy 
of  Florence;  and  so  careful  were 
they  to  exclude  the  coJuaOe,  that 
ticketa  were  only  to  be  obtained  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  at  an 
enormous  eacpense.  It  happened, 
however,  that  a  certain  countess, 
whose  portrait  Dominico  had  lately 
taken  m  a  style  which  did  no  more 
than  justice  to  her  regal  beauty,  was 
BO  delighted  with  it  and  herself,  that 
she  rewarded  the  young  artist  with  a 
couple  of  those  magic  cards,  by  means 
of  which  he  might  pass  in  unques- 
tioned with  a  friend ;  the  very  fact  of 
his  possessing  them  being  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  his  right  o\ entree.  And 
the  wild  idea  occurred  to  him  all  of 


a  sudden,  that  he  would  take  Chiara 
— ^poor  Chiara  I  How  surprised  and 
pleased  she  would  be,  and  there  was 
no  fear  of  lus  meeting  any  of  his  fa- 
mily there. 

The  girl  was  quite  as  delighted  as 
he  had  anticipated,  only  a  little 
frightened;  and  then,  woman-like, 
her  first  thought  was  of  her  dr^ — 
for  it  was  much  the  same  in  those 
by-gone  days  as  in  the  present  time. 

"  X  ou  will  not  need  much  orna- 
ment," said  Dominico ;  "  you  who 
are  so  beautiful!  A  simple  white 
dress,  and  some  flowers  in  your  hair, 
will  do  very  wdl ;  that  wreath,  for  in- 
stance, which  you  have  just  finished.** 

Chiara  placed  it  lightly  on  her 
forehead,  amid  her  glossy  curls ;  and, 
as  she  stood  tlius,  a  new  and  bright 
idea  fla&^ed  suddenljr  on  the  mmd 
of  the  artist ;  and  with  him  it  was 
but  to  conceive  and  execute. 

"  Fear  not  tiiese  proud  Florentine 
dames,**  said  he ;  "  for  mv  little 
Chiara  shall  outsdune  them  all  P 

"  In  your  eyes,  perhaps,*'  replied 
the  girl,  meeklv ;  "  and  that  is  iiap- 
piness  enough  iqt  me.'* 

That  night  Dominico  quitted  her 
earlier  than  usual,  bearing  away  the 
>vreath  snatched  playfully  from  her 
fair  brow  in  his  bosom.  But  when 
he  had  come  to  his  lonely  workshop, 
and,  carefully  fastening  the  door, 
took  it  out,  and  placed  it  before  him, 
behold  every  flower  had  withered! 
Was  it  an  omen  ?  A  cold  chill 
crept  to  the  heart  of  that  young  art- 
ist as  he  gazed,  followed  by  a  simle  at 
his  own  wild  fears. 

"  No  matter,**  murmured  he,  "  I 
will  make  her  instead  a  wreath  that 
shall  never  fade!**  And  Dominico 
sat  up  at  his  task  until  dawn. 

Chiara,  too,  was  busy  all  the  next 
day ;  but  she  laid  aside  her  feminine 
employment  when  he  entered  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  detected  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  the  quick  eye  of  affection, 
the  somewhat  i«ler  hue  which  want 
of  rest  had  imparted  to  his  counte- 
nance. 

"You  are  ill,**  said  she,  parting 
back  the  hair  from  his  brow  with  her 
white  fingers ;  "  now  I  know  you 
are!  or  have  toiled  too  hard,  and  are 
weaiy,  perhaps  P** 

"  Only  such  weariness  as  one  smile 
of  yours  has  at  all  times  power  to 
chase  away,  my  Chiara  !** 

"  As  if  one  could  smile  ?    Why  I 
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can  but  weep  through  fear  of  loring 
you !" 

'*  Nay,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that ;  I 
hare  only  the  headach."  And  as 
Chiara  bound  cool  flower-wreaths 
about  his  burning  temples,  whisper- 
ing the  while  sweet  words  which 
soothed  him  even  more,  it  is  no  won- 
der the  artist  soon  forgot  his  weari- 
ness, or  that  the  evening  should  close, 
as  usual,  in  joyous  merriment. 

The  girl  shewed  Dominico  her 
nearly  finished  dress,  white,  as  he 
had  suggested,  and  graceftd  from  its 
very  simplicity  to  the  eye  of  a  paint- 
er; and  mentioned  that  she  had 
thought  of  trimming  it  with  a  bor- 
dering of  leaves;  but  he  proposed 
one  of  narrow  silver  instead,  as  being 
more  suited  to  so  gorgeous  air  assem- 
blage, promising  to  bring  her  the 
materials  the  following  evening. 

^'  But  will  that  not  be  too  grand 
for  me  ?*'  asked  his  companion,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

The  youth  was  about  to  answer 
proudly,  "Can  any  thing  be  too 
grand  for  the  future  bride  of  Domi- 
nico Corradi  ?"  but  he  checked  him- 
self, and  added,  instead,  "for  my 
sweet  sister!**  And  then,  cheered 
by  her  smiles  and  her  love,  went 
back  again  to  his  lonely  workshop, 
to  toil  at  his  mysterious  task  tul 
morning. 

The  long-expected  night  arrived 
at  len^h,  and  tne  statelv  jpalazzo  and 
adjoimng  ffrounds,  in  which  the  fes- 
tival was  held,  were  early  thronged 
with  all  the  beauty  and  aristocracy 
of  Florence.  What  flashing  eyes, 
what  noble  forms  were  there!  The 
pride  and  reserve  of  hi^h  rank  flung 
aside  with  the  consciousness  that 
here  at  least  no  plebeian  upstart 
would  venture  to  intrude  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  patrician  exclusive- 
ness.  The  broea  marble  staircase, 
the  magnificent  suite  of  apartments, 
the  cool  flower-wreathed  balconies, 
the  moonlit  terraces  sloping  down 
towards  the  Amo,  were  ail  thronged 
with  a  living  crowd.  While  lamps, 
and  bright  jewels,  and  brighter  eyes, 
outshone  the  very  stars  themselves  I 
Suddenly,  there  was  a  suppressed 
murmur  of  many  voices,  a  ouick 
rush  across  the  vast  entrance-hall  and 
wide  staircase,  around  which  those 
who  had  just  arrived,  or  awaited 
friends  whom  they  feared  to  miss  in 
the  throngt  yet  lingered.    And  at 


that  magic  door,  which  opened  only 
at  the  tsSismanic  touch  of  power  and 
high  rank,  appeared  a  fair  young  face 
of  such  wondrous  beauty,  that  we 
verily  believe,  had  no  ticket  been 
forthcoming,  they  would  not  have 
dared  oppose  her  entrance.  It  was 
like  a  peri  at  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
turning  away  her  dazzled  eyes,  and 
3ret  half  smiling  with  the  joyous  an- 
ticipation of  coming  bliss. 

The  porter  took  the  cards,  but  in 
his  wonder  and  admiration  forgot  to 
look  at  the  name  they  bore,  and  it 
being  afterwards  impossible  to  single 
them  out  from  amid  a  thousand 
others,  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  re- 
peated inquiries  he  received  on  the 
subject,  as  to  the  name  of  the  young 
stranger,  who  meanwhile  passed  on 
with  a  light  step,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  her  comnanion.  She  wore  a 
floating  robe  or  snowy  muslin,  bor- 
dered with  silver,  a  mrdle  of  the  same 
encircling  her  slenaer  waist ;  while 
upon  her  white  and  radiant  brow 
there  glistened  a  wreath  or  garland 
of  finely  wrought  silver,  of  exquisite 
workmanship  and  design,  the  very 
first  which  had  yet  appeared  of  those 
singularlv  graceful  ornaments,  which 
afterwarus  became  so  fashionable 
among  the  Florentine  ladies.  And 
how  pure  and  beautiful  it  looked! 
the  white  foliage  amid  the  dark  hair, 
which  now  shadowed  and  no^  re- 
vealed its  elaborate  and  fairy-like 
covering.  The  wearer,  in  her  un- 
conscious loveliness,  moving  among 
them  like  a  bright  and  joyous  spirit ! 
How  the  artist — ^the  lover  must  have 
exulted  on  that  night! 

The  ladies  pre»ed  round  them  as 
they  passed  along  in  order  to  gain  a 
nearer  view  of  the  silver  wreath,  that 
they  might  have  one  made  of  a  simi- 
lar pattern ;  while  the  young  cavaliers 
thought  only  of  admiring  the  sweet 
girlish  face  which  shone  beneath  like 
a  sunbeam.  And  Chiara  herself, 
wild  yrith  wonder  and  delight,  dazzled 
bv  the  new  splendour  which  met  her 
glance  whichever  way  it  turned,  now 
clapped  her  white  hands  in  uncon- 
trollable jov,  or  laughed  aloud  for 
very  glee  f  and  at  length  grew 
strangely  weary,  while  Dominico, 
alarmed  by  her  increasing  paleness, 
bore  her  through  the  crowd  to  a  re- 
mote seat  on  a  far-off  balcony,  and, 
hanging  over  her  with  passionate 
fon&eas,  watched  the  bnght  flu«h 
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steal  gndoallvback  to  lip  and  ofaeeki 
hilf  because  rate  felt  that  gaae  ttpon 
her. 

''It  is  like  a  dreamr  said  the  girl 
at  length. 

The  artist  thought  so  too^  and  half 
dreaded  to  awaken  firom  it. 

*^It  must  be  a  beautiful  world, 
Dominiool"  she  continued,  quieklv 
adding,  ^  that  is,  if  the  loved  are  with 
us;  but  not  else!** 

Aj,  therein  lay  the  spell,  without 
which  that  gay  scene  would  have 
been  a  weary  thing  indeed,  simplv 
because  one  may  not  weep  at  such 
times,  but  must  needs  smile  though 
the  heart  break. 

Dominico  could  restrain  himself  no 
longper,  and  sinking  at  her  feet,  his 
passionate  words,  mingled  with  the 
far-off  strains  of  sweet  music,  fell 
pleasantly  on  her  ear.  And  yet  the 
artist,  could  he  have  read  her  inno- 
cent thoughts,  would  have  been  but 
half  satisfied.  ^  Lover  or  brother," 
reasoned  Ghiara,  '*what  signifies  so 
we  never  part  stfain  !^  anduien  they 
laid  a  thousand  wild  plans  fbr  the 
ftiture — a  fhture  which,  fi>r  one  at 
least,  was  not  to  be !  heedless  Alike 
of  the  place  and  hour,  ot  the  quick 
flight  of  time,  so  that  the  halls  were 
nearly  deserted  when  they  again  is- 
sued fbrth,  and  passing  with  a  droop- 
ing head  and  burning  cheek  among 
the  remainintf  loiteren,  Chiara  was 
seen  no  more  i 

It  soon  got  about  that  Dominico 
Ck)rradi  was  the  Ibrtunate  inventor 
of  the  chaste  and  beautiful  ornaments 
which  were  cauMng  such  a  sensation 
among  his  fair  countrywomen,  bxA 
his  workriiop  was  daily  thronged  by 
a  host  of  bright-eyed  petitioneis,  who, 
if  they  recognised  tne  young  artist 
who  had,  t<^pether  with  his  myste- 
rious and  lovely  companl(m,  gained 
admission  within  the  charmed  cirde 
in  which  they  had  chosen  to  entrench 
themselves,  were  careful  to  keep  both 
his  and  their  own  secret  While 
from  that  time  he  was  known  only 
in  his  native  city  by  the  name  of 
QhMjoidafi  in  honour  of  his  graoe- 
Ail  invention,  a  name  which  he  ai^f- 
wards  immortalised. 

But  she — the  peri,  the  star  and 
w(mder  of  all  Florence  1  the  betrothed 
of  its  favourite  artisti  whrae  is  the 
voung  Chiara  BOW?  Fale  and  mar- 
ble-like she  sits  by  the  open  case- 
ment of  her  litUe  direU&g,  and, 


looking  ahfoad  upon  the  sunny 
plains  beyond,  weeps  that  she 
must  leave  so  fair  a  world;  and, 
more  than  all,  Dominico.  She  had 
caught  cold  upon  that  festival  night, 
and  now  the  doom  was  slowly  work- 
tnff  out— the  fiital  doom  wmch  had 
left  her  the  last  of  her  race.  ^  How 
sad  a  thing,'*  8a3rs  one  of  our  sweetest 
poets,  ^that  love  and  death  should 
dwell  in  the  same  world  I** 

Before  her  lay  the  silver  garland 
which  every  now  and  then  sue  took 
up  with  forced  playftilness,  it  may  be 
to  hide  a  deeper  feeling,  and  placed 
once  again  upon  her  pale  brow; 
but  it  had  become  all  too  heavy,  and 
onlv  mocked  the  fiided  &ce  beneath, 
and  putting  it  aside  she  wept  like  a 
child.  And  yet  she  was  thankftd  to 
be  the  first  taken,  and  trusted  that 
years  hence  Dominico  would  forget 
ner  and  be  happy.  And  so  alter- 
nately lamenting  or  soothing  his  still 
wilder  grief,  the  beautiful  and  be- 
loved pused  away  from  earth,  leav- 
ing no  trace  benind,  save  in  one 
lonely  heart,  which  was  for  a  time 
well-nigh  broken  at  her  loss. 

Soon  after  this  OMriandegOj  for 
by  that  name  only  was  he  henceforth 
mown  to  the  world,  quitted  his  pro- 
fession for  one  which  ne  had  always 
loved  a  diousaad  times  better,  and 
became  a  painter ;  quickly  rising  to 
"be  the  first  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  ue  in  which  he  lived,  Michael 
Angeto  Buonarotti  himself  bong  one 
of  ms  pupils !  But  was  he  happy  P 
Heaven  knows.  After  all,  he  was 
but  a  man,  and  we,  as  writing  a  true 
history,  are  bound  to  confess  that, 
like  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
do  in  such  cases,  he  married  again, 
and — no,  he  did  not  foiget  her,  that 
were  imposabie,  or  ever  experience 
once  more  the  pure  and  ardent  af- 
feetfons  of  boyhood;  but  passed 
through  life  most  likely,  as  those 
must  who  marry  auffht  but  a  first 
love  (and  how  vew  they  ve  I),  and 
was  at  least  contented.  Vasoori 
terms  him  **  the  idol  of  his  fellow- 
tatisensr  but  we  have  no  evidence 
to  shew  that  he  did  not  scmietimes 
turn  aside,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
brightest  triumphs,  to  weep  for  hor 
whom  he  had  once  hoped  wtnild  have 
shared  them  with  him.  Certain  it  is 
that  one  sweet  girlish  fooe  may 
be  traced,  under  different  aspects, 
thnnighoirt  wme  of  hie  noUest  voikB. 
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WliOe  in  the  Suseti  diapel,  in  the 
dmrefa  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  repie- 
renting  the  life  of  St.  Francis  in  « 
aeries  of  pictnxes  full  of  feeling  and 
dramatic  poiver,  the  numks  instantly 
recognised  the  nnfoigotten  features  of 
Father  Faulo,  and  jsi  the  artist  had 
seen  him  but  oooe ;  but  the  memory 
of  thai  night,  ?diich  had  haUo^red  all 
his  youth,  was  graven  for  ever  upon 
his  heart  I 

Evidences  of  Okirkaidajo^s  won* 
derM  genius  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  well-known  and  magnitficent 
frescoes  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Muria 


Novdla,  and  ki  the  Floreiice  and 
Munich  galleries^  and  the  museum 
at  Berlin^  or  on  the  amilii^  brows  of 
his  £ur  and  noble  countrywomen  to 
this  day,  as  they  flit  through  the 
festive  dance  in  weir  white  radiant 
coronets,  like  creatures  of  a  dream; 
without  perhaps  bestowing  a  single 
thought  on  the  artist  who  invented, 
or  toQ  maiden  who  first  wore,  one  of 
those  magic  wreaths,  but  never  held 
up  her  sweet  head  i^;ainl  Such, 
however,  as  we  have  told  it,  is  the 
l^nd  of  ^'II  GnniiAiiDAJO.** 


A  FIKE  DAT  IN  PICCADILLY. 


Thbbb  was  no  such  phice  as  Picca- 
dilly when  old  Jonn  Stow  was 
"  stitching  up*^  his  Survey,  Mr. 
Hicgins  the  tador  was  not  then  born* 
andthe  happy  inventor  of  apickadill 
was  a  thing  unknown.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise ;  and  that  Higgins  had  existed 
£(00,  not  200  years  a£0 ;  or  that 
Stow  had  lived  after  Hig^^^ins  (not 
before  him),  so  that  he  might  have 
seen  the  place  Piccadilly  in  all 
its  glory,  and  done  fliU  justice  to 
Mr.  Higgins  and  his  shears.  How 
old  Stow  would  have  descanted  upon 
dress  in  his  Piccadilly  perambulation! 
He  had  left  a  pickaoill  in  words,  and 
traced  the  descendant  of  his  fellow- 
taUor  through  several  |;enerations 
down  to  the  present  Sir  Samuel 
Higeins,  and  his  son's  marriage  into 
the  house  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger. 
No  Mr.  Dyce  would  have  had  to 
dispute  with  Messrs.  Collier  and 
Knight  on  what  our  old  dramatists 
meant  by  a  pickadill,  for  old  Stow*8 
language  is  at  all  times  dear  and  un- 
mistakeable.  Cockneys  themselves 
had  ceased  to  wonder,  and  all  amaze- 
ment had  been  confined  to  country 
bumpkins,  American  arrivals,  and 
Continental  tourists. 

^^  And  who  is  Higgins  ?**  our  rea- 
ders will  naturally  ask,  "  and  what) 
Mr.  Author,  was  or  is  %pickadiU  f 

"  A  pif^diW  says  Blount,  "  is  that 
round  h«iD,  or  the  aereral  dimions  set 
together  about  the  skirt  of  a  garment  or 
other  ihtng ;  also  a  kinde  of  stiff  collar* 


nude  in  fuhion  of  a  band*  Hence,  per« 
hapa,  the  famous  ordinary  near  St* 
Jamefi's  called  Tickadillyf  took  denoroi« 
nation,  because  it  was  then  the  outmost^ 
or  skirt-house  of  the  suburbs,  that  way. 
Others  say  it  took  name  from  this,  that 
one  Higgint,  a  taitor,  who  bailt  it,  got 
most  of  his  estate  by  fnekadiUttf  which> 
in  the  last  ase,  ?rere  much  worn  in  fiag* 
land." 

Sucb,  in  1656,  was  Blount*s  inter- 
pretation of  pickadili  and  such  hia 
account  of  "  the  famous  ordinaiy 
near  St.  James*s  called  Pickadillv. 
He  says  nothing  of  a  street  called 
Piccadilly,  and  t^s  oi^mckadH  as 
something  belonging  to  the  last  age. 
'^  He  th«^  some  fortie  or  fifty  years 
sithens,  should  have  asked  after  a 
pickadSlyy  I  wonder,"  writes  Barnabe 
Kich,  "  who  could  have  understood 
him,  or  could  have  told  what  a  pick- 
adUly  had  beene,  either  fish  or  flesh  P  *' 
This  was  said  in  1614,  and  in  1656 
the  pickadil  was  a  thing  beloitt;ing 
to  the  last  age,  a  difficult  word  in 
^^  a  dictionary  of  hard  words." 

"  Picardii;*  says  Gifibrd,  "  is  simpiy 
a  diminutive  ofpicea  {Span,  and  Jtul.),  a 
spear-head,  and  was  given  to  this  article 
of  foppery  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  stiffened  plaits  to  the  bristled  points 
of  those  weapons.  Blount  thinks,  and 
apparently  with  justice,  that  Piceadtlly 
ioSk  its  name  fnm  the  sale  of  the  '  smdl 
stiff  collars  to  called,'  vihkih  was  first  set 
on  foot  IB  a  boose  near  the  weetom  «x<* 
trereity  of  the  preaeat  street  by  one 
Higgioa  a  tailor.*' 
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Philips  follows  Blount  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  this  word ;  but  the 
famous  ordinary  called  Fickadilly 
-was  gone  when  Philips  wrote,  so  we 
are  told  instead  that  *'  a  street  in  the 
mburhs  of  London  is  still  known  by 
that  name;**  tiiat  is,  the  suburbs  of 
1696. 

«•  Why,  how  now,  BftbeU,  wbilhcr  wilt 
thou  build  1 
The  old  Holborne,  Charing- Crosse,  the 
Strand, 
Are  going  to  St  Giles's  in  the  Field  ; 
Saint  Katem  she  takes  Wappiug  by 
the  band. 
And  Hogsdon  will  to  Highgate  ere 't  be 
long. 
London  has  got  a  g^eet  way  from  the 
streame ; 
I  think  she  means  to  go  to  Islington, 
To  eat   a    dish  of  strawberries  and 
creame.*** 

The  poet  adds,  "  The  city's  sure  in 
progtesse,"  getting  altogether  without 
the  walls,  and  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  lord-mayor  and  recorder. 

The  first  direct  mention  made  of 
Piccadilly  is  made  by  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon  in  his  Illstory  under  the 
year  1641,  where  he  speaks  of*'  going 
to  a  place  called  Piccadilly,  which 
was  a  fair  house  of  entertainment 
and  gaming,  with  handsome  grayel 
walks  with  shade,  and  where  were 
an  upper  and  lower  bowling-green, 
whither  very  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  best  quality  re- 
sorted, botn  for  exerdse  and  conyer- 
sation.**  The  bowling-green  and  or- 
dinary to  which  Lord  Clarendon  al- 
ludes was  erected  about  the  year 
1634,  when  the' king  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  down  the  ordinary  and 
bowling-green  at  Spring  Gardens. 
"My  Lord  Digby,"  says  Garrard, 
"  bemg  reprehended  for  striking  in 
the  king's  garden,  answered,  that  he 
took  it  lor  a  common  bowling-place, 
where  all  paid  money  for  their 
coming  in.*'  f  To  strike  or  serve  an 
arrest  within  the  verge  of  court  were 
offences  of  so  grave  a  nature,  that 
no  punishment  was  thought  too 
severe  for  such  for^fulness.  We 
could  cite  many  curious  offences  of 
this  nature,  but  can  only  refer  our 
readers  at  present  to  the  arraignment 
of  Sir  Edmund  Knevet  of  Norfolk, 


for  striking  one  Master  Cleer  of  Nor- 
folk within  the  tennis-court  of  the 
king's  house,  so  picturesquely  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Bichard  Baker  in  his 
Chronicle,  ed.  1674,  p.  288. 

When  the  bowling-green  and  or- 
dinary at  Spring  Gardens  was  put 
down,  the  h>rd-chamberlain,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  old  bowling- 
green  had  bCMen,  licensed  a  servant 
of  his  to  erect  a  bowling-green  in 
the  fields  b^ond  the  Mews  at  Char- 
ing Cross.    "  There  was  a  difference 
like  to  fly,"  says  Howell,  "  betwixt 
my  lord-chamberlain  and  my  Lord 
or  Leicester,  about  a  bowling-green 
that  my  lord-chamberlain  has  given 
his  barner  leave  to  set  up  in  lieu  of 
that  in  the  common  garden  (Spring 
Gardens)  in  the  field  under  my  Lord 
of  Leicester's  house ;  but  the  matter, 
after  some  ado,  is  made  up."    *^  Since 
Spring   Gardens   was   put   down," 
writes   Garrard,   "  we  have,  by  a 
servant  of  the  lord-chamberlam'a, 
a  new  Spring  Gardens  erected  in  the 
fields  beyond  the  Mews,  where  is 
built  a  fair-house  and  two  bowling- 
greens,  made  to  entertain  gamesters 
and  bowlers  at  an  excessive  rate; 
for  I  believe  it  hath  cost  him  above 
4000^.,  a  dear  undertaking  for  a  gen- 
tleman barber.    My  lord-chamber- 
lain much  frequents  this  place,  where 
they    bowl   great  matdies."     The 
lora-chamberlttn   referred  to  was 
Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  who,  if  we  may 
put  faith  m  the  jeering  wits  of  that 
time,  babbled  of  bowls   upon   his 
death-bed. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
describing  the  downfal  of  the  bowl- 
ing-green at  Spring  Gardens,  and 
the  rise  of  the  rair-nouse  with  two 
bowlmg-greens  in  the  fields  beyond 
the  Mews,  inasmuch  as  we  wish  to 
identifjT  if  possible  the  fair-house  de- 
scribed by  Garrard,  but  not  named 
with  the  iur-house  called  Piccadilly, 
described  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  his 
History  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Pennant  thinks  them  one  and  the 
same,  and  is  followed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  writer  of  an  article,  "  Picca- 
dilly,'' in  Knight's  London.  But 
Pennant  is  no  great  authority  on  any 
point,  nor  is  Mr.  Knight's  London  of 
much  authority. 


*  Freeman*!  JEpigrem$,  4to.  1614b 

f  Strafford  Letten,  voL  i.  p.  f  6f ,  June  S,  1634* 
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Our  own  opinioii  is,  that  the  two 
buildings  were  distinct  building  and 
we  have  been  strengthened  m  this 
belief  by  the  sight  of  a  map  execute 
by  T.  Porter  some  time  during  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell.  That 
pains-taking  inresti^tor,  Vertue,  has 
left  a  note  upon  this  map,  "  Vertue 
saw  in  Mr.  BagfoTd*s  collection/' 
writes  Walpole,  ^  a  view  of  London 
published  by  Norden  in  1603,  and 
another  plan  bj  T.  Porter  fVertue 
gives  no  aate\  m  which  he  oDserved 
these  particulars.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  Haymarket  was  a  square 
building  called  PecadUly  Hall,  at  the 
end  of  Coventiy  Street,  a  {gaming- 
house, afterwards  the  mansion  and 
garden  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry ; 
and  where  Gerard  Street  is  was  an 
artillery-ground  or  garden  made  by 
Prince  Henry."  There  is  a  copy  of 
Porter*s  map  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  gaming- 
house is  on  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  Haymarket,  and  PecadUly  HoM 
over  against  it.  The  fair -house, 
therefore,  stood  not  at  Sackville 
Street,  as  Pennant  has  it,  but  at  the 
comer  of  Windmill  Street,  and  on  a 
line  with  Leicester  House,  while  the 
gaming-house  of  Garrard  lay  ''in 
Uie  fid^s  beyond  the  Mews,*"  and  the 
bowling-green  of  Howell  "in  the  field 
under  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  house." 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Horace 
Walpole,  there  is  a  blunder  in  the 
name  of  Coventry,  an  unusual  kind 
of  blunder  for  the  very  accurate 
Walpole  to  have  copied  unobserved. 
He  should  have  written  not  the  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry,  who  died  in  1640 
at  Durham  House  in  the  Strand; 
but  his  third  son,  Mr.  Secretary  Co- 
ventry, who  died  in  1686,  *'  at  his 
house  in  the  Haymarket  near  (shar- 
ing Cross,  Westminster."  The  second 
Lord  Coventry  died  at  his  house  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1661,  and  the 
third  Lord  Coventry  in  the  same 
house  in  1680.  Mr.  Secretary  Co- 
ventry, by  will,  left  all  his  lands  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
to  tne  full  disposal  of  his  executors 
on  behalf  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Henry 
Coventry.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
his  house  in  the  Haymarket,  or  of 
his  lands  lying  about  Piccadilly ;  so 
that,  for  all  local  information,  the  will 
which  he  had  the  curiosity  to  examine 
the  other  day  at  Doctors'  Commons 
is  poetttrely  woflrthless. 


That  a  place  called  Piccadilly  was 
in  existence  before  1641,  the  year  in 
which  Lord  Clarendon  refers  to  it, 
the  burial  roister  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Helds  most  distinctiy  determines. 
In  the  books  of  1636  we  observed 
this  entiy : — 

'*  S6  Aug.  1636.  Mttlier  ignota  e  Pic- 
cadilly Bep<*  fuit" 

In  the  sexton's  book  of  the  same  parish 
under  the  8th  June,  1685,  we  read, 
"  Anna  HUL  iti  Piccadilly^  next  the 
White  Bearr  The  White  Bear  in 
Piccadilly  still  exists  in  all  the  shaggy 
honours  of  his  skin,  and  retains  a 
ffood  deal  of  his  old  importance  in 
defiance  of  steam  and  the  downfsd  of 
four-horse  coaches. 

One  of  the  great  frequenters  of 
PecadUly  HaU  was  the  poet  Suckling, 
who  diei  in  1641  in  France.  OM 
Aubrey  had  heard  a  story  of  his 
sistera  coming  to  the  *^  Peccadillo 
bowling-ffreen,  crying  for  the  feare 
he  should  lose  all  their  portions  :"•— 


ft 


Suckling  next  was  callM,  but  did  not 
appear. 
But  strait  one  whisper'd  Apollo  i'  th' 


ear; 


That  of  all  men  living  he  cared  not  for  'C, 
He  loved  not  the  Musei  so  well  as  his 
sport ; 

And  prised  black  eyes,  or  a  lucky  hit 
At  bowls,  above  all  the  trophies  of  wit ; 
But  ApoUo  was  angry,  and  publicly  said, 
Twere  6t  that  a  fine  were  set  upon 'a 
head." 

This  is  his  own  seestonal  confession : 
if  Aubrey's  story  is  true,  "  he  loved 
not  his  sisters  so  well  as  his  sport." 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities^ 
tells  us  that  ^  Piccaoilly  is  mentioned 
as  a  game  in  Flecknoe's  Epigrams : — 

'  And  their  lands  to  eoyn  they  distil  ye, 

And  then  with  the  money 
You  see  how  they  run  ye 

To  lose  it  at  Piccadilly.'" 

That  is,  as  we  conceive,  not  to  lose 
it  at  a  game  so  called,  but  a  place  so 
(»lled.  Indeed  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  about  the  meaning,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  so  obvious 
a  blunder  was  overlooked  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  in  his  recent  reprint  of 
Brand's  veiy  interesting  volumes. 

The  first  Piccadilly,  taking  the 
word  in  its  modem  acceptation  of  a 
street,  was  a  very  short  line  of  road 
numisg  no  further  west  than  the 
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loot  of  Sfldcyille  Street  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  line  from 
Sackville  Street  to  Albemarle  Street 
was  known  as  Portugal  Street  (in 
compliment  to  Catherine  of  Bragan- 
za) ;  and  all  beyond  was  the  great 
Bath  road,  or,  as  A^  calls  i^  the 
waye  to  Reding.  ^^  Pickadilly  '*  is  de- 
scribed by  Hatton  in  1708  as  ^^aTtery 
considerable  and  publick  street  be- 
tween Coventry  Street  and  Portugal 
Street ;"  and  "  Portugal  Street"  as  a 
Tery  spacious  street  between  the  road 
to  Kensington  and  Pickadilly.  At 
the  south-west  end  of  this  street,"  he 
adds,  ^  is  May  Fair,  beginning  every 
first  day  of  May ;  also  a  market  for 
cattle  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
lately  granted,  during  the  summer." 
The  present  Pall  Mim  was  originallv 
Catherine  Street,  and  the  old  PslQ 
Mall  within  the  Park  is  still  by 
common  courtesy  the  Mall. 

The  growth  of  London  and  the 
increase  in  its  population  since  the 
accession  of  the  Stuart  family  in  1603, 
have  long  been  matters  for  marvel 
and  observation.  "  The  growth  of 
London,"  sa^rs  David  Hume,  **  has 
been  prodigious.  From  1600  it 
doubled  every  forty  years;  conse- 
quently, in  1680,"  he  adds,  ^'  it  con- 
tained four  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  at  the  beginning  of  we  century." 
In  1604  London  was  said  to  contain 
little  more  than  150,000  inhabitants. 
In  1 6 1 9  the  average  number  of  deaths 
per  week  was  from  2  to  800  ;*  the 
weekly  average  of  deaths  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  90O.t  The  health 
of  the  metropolis  has  improved,  there- 
fore, very  materially,  for  the  popula- 
tion of  1843  is  twenty  times  as  great 
again  as  the  population  of  1619. 

At  the  Restoration  it  was  calcu- 
lated by  Sir  William  Petty  that 
there  were  about  120,000  families 
within  the  uxdU  of  London.  ^*  The 
trade  and  very  dty  of  London,"  says 
Petty,  "  removes  westwund,  and  the 
walled  city  is  but  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  pile.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Before  the  Re- 
storation," he  adds,  **  the  people  of 
Paris  were  more  than  those  or  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  put  together;  whereas 
now  (1687)  the  people  of  London 
are  more  than  those  of  Paris  and 
Rome,  or  of  Paris  and  Rouen." 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revo- 
lution,  a   period    of   twenty-eight 


years,  the  popolation  of  London  in- 
creased, to  the  infinite  amazement  of 
all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. No  one  paid  more  attention  to 
this  subject  than  Sir  William  Petty, 
a  very  active  uid  able  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  then  newly  formed. 
His  printed  tables  differ  occasionally, 
but  the  result  of  his  labours  seems  to 
have  been  that  in  1682  there  were 
about  670,000  souls  in  London,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls ;  that 
in  1685  the  burials  of  London  were 
23,222 ;  and  in  1684^  23,202,  or  446 
per  week.  Th^  in  1686,  when 
London  contained  about  87,000 
houses,  it  was  seven  times  bigger 
than  in  Queen  Elinbeth's  time. 

"  In  three  ^ears,"  says  Strype, 
"  the  burials  within  and  without  Uie 
walls  were  as  follows : — 

"1707    «1,600 

1717    23,446 

1718    86,523;" 

about  the  same,  it  will  be  seen,  as 
Pett;^'s  estimate  in  1684-6.  Either 
the  influx  of  people  had  been  sta- 
tionary, the  increase  the  same,  or  the 
health  of  the  metropolis  materially 
bettered.  In  the  year  1791  the  bu- 
rials within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  are 
stated  to  have  been  18,760;  less,  it 
will  be  seen,  than  Strype's  or  Petty*8 
estimates.  But  this  affords,  unfor- 
tunatelv,  no  fair  average  of  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  London ;  verv  many, 
who  died  within  the  limits  of  London, 
were  buried  without  the  bills  of 
mortality,  in  places  like  Bunhill 
Fields  and  Spa  Fields,  for  which  no 
returns  were  made  in  these  very  in- 
complete specimens  of  political  arith- 
metic. 

One  of  the  very  first  inhabitants 
of  the  street  Piccadilly  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  very  curious  calculations. 
'*  He  can  be  an  excellent  droll,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to  it,"  says  Aubrey,  "'  and 
will  preach  extempore  incomparably, 
either  the  Presb^rian  way,  Inde- 

rndent.  Capuchin  friar,  or  Jeauite. 
"^  *  He  hath  told  me,"  he  adda, 
"  that  he  hath  read  but  little,  that  is 
not  since  he  was  twenty-fivet  and  is 
of  Mr.  Hobbes's  mind,  that,  nad  he 
read  much,  as  some  men  have,  he 
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had  not  known  bo  mnch  as  he  doea, 
nor  should  haye  made  such  disco- 
yeries  and  improTements.**  Evdyn 
has  a  lon^  eulogistic  paragraph  about 
him  in  his  Memoirs^  and  assures  us, 
as  does  Aubrey,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Observations  on  the 
BilU  of  MortaUty^  "  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Graunt," — a  curious 
circumstanoe,  overlooked  by  all  our 
writers  on  the  population  of  London. 
This  very  extraordinary  man  died  at 
his  house,  as  Aubrey  informs  us,  "in 
Piccadilly  Street,  abnost  opposite  to 
St  James's  Church,  on  Friday,  the 
16th  day  of  December,  1687.'^  He 
is  buried  at  Bumsey 

We  have  alreaay  observed  that 
the  first  to  make  mention  of  Pic- 
cadilly Hall  is  the  great  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, but  we  have  yet  to  relate 
that  the  first  to  build  in  the  present 
Piccadilly  was  the  same  great  chan- 
cellor of  Human  Nature.  The  piece 
of  ground  chosen  by  the  chancellor 
was  the  space  between  Berkeley 
Street  and  JBond  Street,  but  no  one 
will  recognise  any  Picoitdilly  locality 
beyond  Swallow  Close  (the  original 
of  Sw&Uow  Street),  in  the  very  par- 
ticular wording  of  the  grant  to  Lord 
Clarendon  from  the  crown.  The 
grant  referred  to  is  printed  by  Mi, 
Lister,  in  his  Life  of  the  lord-chan- 
cellor. We  read  of  a  close  called 
Stone-bridge  Close,  of  a  close  called 
Pennylesse  Banke,  of  a  dose  called 
Swallow  Close,  and  of  the  fields 
where  the  city  Conduit  stands. 
Thei«  was  a  short,  but  ev^itful 
chapter  in  Lord  Clarendon's  career, 
before  Albemarle  Street  and  Bond 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  his  stately 
palace.  But  we  are  forestallinff 
events,  which  a  wise  histarian  would 
never  do. 

The  grant  is  dated  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1664 ;  and  in  ^e  Februaiy  of 
the  following  year  the  building  was 
sufficiently  Mlvanced  for  the  curious 
Mr.  Fepys  to  have  a  pe^  at  what 
was  somg  on.  «^  2(MA  />6.— Bode 
into  the  wginning  of  my  lord-chan- 
cellor's new  house,  near  St  James's, 
which  common  people  have  already 
called  Dunkirk  House,  from  then: 
opinion  of  his  having  a  good  bribe 
for  the  selling  of  that  town,  and  veiy 
noble,  I  believe,  it  will  be.*'  Disradd 
has  a  chapter,  in  his  CwiomHes  i^ 
LOeraitere^  ''Of  Palaces  built  by 
Miakk^r    His  aooount  of  Claren*- 


don  House  is  iar  from  accurate,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  has  altog^ether 
overlooked  the  palace,  in  the  Strand, 
of  the  protector  Somerset. 

Mr.  repys  had  not,  like  Mr.  Evelyn, 
the  honour  of  knowing  my  lord-chan- 
cellor ;  he  is,  therefore,  only  commonly 
curious  in  his  allusions  to  Clarendon 
House,  while  his  friend  Evelyn  is 
delightfiiUy  communicative.  Evdyn 
tells  us  the  name  of  the  architect. 
Prat  was  his  name,  and  on  tJie  25th 
of  April,  1667,  he  records  a  visit 
made  to  the  lord-chancellor,  and  the 
great  courte^  and  kindness  with 
which  his  lordship  received  him,  and 
did  the  honours  of  showman  in  his 
own  house.  Evel3m  had  a  treat  in 
goiog  over  the  rooms^  rich  as  they 
were,  by  his  own  shewing,  in  the 

S^rtraits  of  illustrious  Englishmen, 
ere  were  Fisher,  Fox,  and  Crom- 
well; the  two  Veres,  Walsingham, 
Sydney,  Raleigh;  Lords  Leicester, 
Burleigh,  and  Buckhurst ;  Cecil, 
Coke,  Bacon,  and  Selden ;  Camden, 
Donne,  ChiUingworth,  and  Laud; 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buddngham; 
Falkland,  and  Montrose; — quite  an 
'*  illustrated  Clarendon,"  a  gallery 
fit  for  Lodge  or  Houbraken  to  have 
engraved.  Evelyn  enumerates  many 
more  than  we  have  enumeratea, 
adding, ''  and,  what  was  most  agree- 
able to  his  lordship's  general  humour, 
old  Chaucer,  Shakspeare.  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher  (who  were  ooth  in  one 
piece),  Spenser,  Mr.  Waller,  Cowley, 
Hudibras."  Place-hunters,  it  is  said, 
paid  court  to  Clarendon  by  a  Van- 
dyke or  a  Holbein. 

The  delight  that  Lord  Clarendon 
was  to  take  in  his  new  palace  was  of 
short  duration.  The  buffoons  and 
ccmcubines  at  court  became  too  much 
for  him.  Lideed,  he  admits,  in  his 
autobiography,  the  weakness  and  pa- 
idiy  he  had  exhibited  in  the  erection 
of  this  house,  and  the  gust  of  envy 
which  it  drew  unon  him;  while  he 
attributes  his  fall  more  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  built  such  a  house  ihan 
to  any  misdemeanour  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  been  guilty  of. 
There  was  much  in  what  ne  did  to 
call  up  popular  clamour  against  him. 
Part  of  Clarendon  House  was  built 
with  stones  designed,  before  the  civil 
war,  for  the  repair  of  old  St.  PauVs. 
This  was  made  a  reproach.  The 
noble  builder  was  said  to  have  turned 
to  a  profane  use  what  he  had  bought 
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with  a  bribe.  Despoiled  cburcbea 
supplied  stones  for  tbe  palace  of  an- 
otner  great  minister  of  state ;  but 
Somerset  stole,  Clarendon  bought. 

No  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
state  satisfactorily  the  charges  Lord 
Clarendon  was  at  in  the  erection  of 
this  "gust  of  envy,"  in  the  shape  of 
brick  and  stone.  "Now  that  Cla- 
rendon House  is  finished,*"  writes 
Lord  Orrery  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
"  be  pleased  (i^  at  least,  you  dare) 
to  let  me  know  whether  my  Lord- 
chanoellor  of  England,  who  said  it 
woidd  cost  him  20,0002.,  or  my  Lord 
Orrery,  who  said  it  would  cost  him 
40,000/.,  was  more  in  the  right."* 
Lord  Clarendon's  reply  (if  he  made 
a  reply)  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
We  can  guess,  however,  at  what  his 
feelings  must  have  been  in  reading 
Lord  Orrery's  letter,  for  the  storm 
that  brought  about  his  fall  was  al- 
ready brewing  and  lowering  around 
him. 

Evelyn  pud  his  last  visit  to  the 
lord-chancellor  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1667.  "  I  found  him,"  he 
8a3rs,  "  in  his  garden  at  his  new-built 
palace,  sitting  in  his  gout  -  wheel 
chair,  and  seeing  the  gates  set  up 
towards  the  north,  and  the  fields. 
He  looked  and  spoke  very  disconso- 
lately. After  some  while  deploring 
his  condition  to  me,  I  took  my  leave. 
Next  momine  I  heard  he  was  gone." 
The  editor  of  Evelyn  has  omitted  to 
tell  us,  but  such  is  most  certainly 
the  case,  that  Lord  Clarendon  had 
actually  fled  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, ten  days  before  Evelyn's  last 
interview  with  the  chancellor.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  Evelyn's  statement,  no  more 
than  there  can  be  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  date  under  which  he  recorOB 
his  last  interview  with  the  disgraced 
lord-chancellor.  Evel3m'8  Diary,  as 
we  have  it,  is  an  after-compilation, 
compiled,  it  is  true,  by  himself,  from 
his  own  rough  notes,  but  not  to  be 
depended  u^n  for  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  its  minute  cnronolog^. 
The  editor  should  have  stated  this, 
but  has  most  culpably  omitted  to  do 

80. 

The  after-history  of  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon  is  a  common  piece  of 
schoolboy  education.  He  was  ba- 
nfedied  hy  an  ungrateful  people,  and 


died  abroad  (Dec.  9,  1674).  The 
after-history  of  Clarendon  House  is 
unknown,  even  to  educated  men. 
The  dianceUor's  son  (Visconnt  Com- 
buiy)  would  appear  to  have  sold  it 
to  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the 
hero  of  the  Restoration,  for  25,000/., 
and  Monk  appears  to  have  leased  it 
to  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond.  Monk 
died  on  the  3d  of  January,  1669-70, 
and  Ormond  was  living  in  Clarendon 
House  when  Blood,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1670,  seized  his  person  in 
St.  James's  Street  The  second 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  a  minor  at  his 
father's  death,  ran,  before  he  was 
thirty,  through  the  larger  portion  of 
his  faUier's  noble  property,  and  Cla- 
rendon House,  to  make  good  his 
debts,  was  sold,  for  the  same  sum 
that  his  father  gave  for  it,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bond,  wno  pulled  it  down, 
and  raised  Bond  Street  and  Albe- 
marle Buildings  in  its  stead.  The 
memory  of  Clarendon  House  still 
survives  in  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  assures  us  that  the  two 
Corinthian  pilasters,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  Three  Kings'  Inn  sateway, 
Piccadilly,  "belon^d  to  Chirendon 
House,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
remains  of  that  edifice.  The  best 
views  of  Clarendon  House  are  in 
Wilkinson  and  Smith;  the  centre 
doorway  looked  down  St.  James's 
Street.  The  whole  was  a  laboured 
quarry  above  ground,  and  nothing 
was  grand  about  it  but  the  site. 

Pennant  assures  us  that  the  first 
good  house  in  Piccadilly  was  buflt  by 
the  father  of  Lord  Burlington,  the 
architect.  "  When  asked,"  says  Wal- 
pole,  "  why  he  built  his  house  so  far 
out  of  town,  he  replied,  because  he 
was  determined  to  have  no  building 
beyond  him." 

Pennant  is  altogether  in  the  wrong, 
and  if  Lord  Burlington  said  what 
Walpole  attributes  to  him,  he  talked 
for  tne  sake  of  talking.  When  Bur- 
lington House  was  built.  Clarendon 
House  was  still  standing, — a  building 
more  out  of  town  than  the  house  to 
which  the  remark  attributed  to  Lord 
Burlinj^n  has  hitherto  been  assigned. 
Nor  did  Lord  Burlington  build  tlie 
house ;  it  was  built  by  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  the  poet  and  surveyor,  before 
he  marriea  the  pretty  Miss  Brooke, 
and  when  his  mind  was  as  yet  un- 
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clouded  by  any  sjinptom  of  the  ihst- 
appToachinff  insanity  which  darkened 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Hie  poet 
died  in  March  1668,  and  on  the 
28th  of  September,  in  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Fq>ys  records  a  visit  **to  Lord 
Burlington's  house,  the  first  time  I 
ever  was  there,  it  beins  the  house 
built  by  Sir  John  Denham,  next  to 
Clarendon  House."  Mr.  Pepys  re- 
membered a  house  still  farther  west 
than  the  newly  bought  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington.  There  is,  ^ere- 
fore,  no  truth  in  the  story?  Cer- 
tainly not,  as  said  by  Lord  Burling- 
ton, and  applied  to  Burlington  House. 
Some  truth  there  is,  for  the  story  is 
a  true  story,  with  a  wrong  apphca- 
tion.  The  reader  will  nna  it  in 
PoUy  PeachanCs  Jests,  printed  in 
1728,  where  the  saying  is  attributed 
to  Lord  Peterborough,  and  applied 
to  Peterborough  House,  on  the  Mill- 
bank,  Westmmster, — an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  in  which,  if  Lord  Peter- 
borough had  lived  into  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  he  wotud  have 
had  no  building  beyond  hun. 

Of  Denham  House  there  is  a  view 
by  Kip.  The  poet-architect  does  not 
appear  to  have  aimed  at  any  archi- 
tectural display.  His  house  was 
well  proportioned  and  well  built,  the 
comfortable  town-house  of  a  man  with 
money.  Lord  Burlington  the  archi- 
tect made  it  into  a  mansion  by  new 
fh)nting  the  surveyor's  house,  and 
adding  the  grand  colonnade  within 
the  court  *^  What  colonnade?"  too 
many  of  our  readers  may  with  pro- 
priety ask.  Why  the  colonnade 
withm  what  Ralph  has  called  "the 
most  expensive  wall  in  England." 
"  Li  London,"  writes  Sir  William 
Chambers,  "many  of  our  noblemen's 
palaces  towards  the  street  look  like 
convents ;  nothing  appears  but  a  hi^h 
wall,  with  one  or  two  large  gates,  in 
which  there  is  a  hole  for  those  who 
are  privileged  to  go  in  and  out.  If 
a  cooeh  arrives,  uie  whole  gate  is 
opened,  indeed ;  but  this  is  an  ope- 
ration that  requires  time,  and  the 
porter  is  very  careful  to  shut  it  again 
immediately,  for  reasons  to  him  very 
weighty.  Few  in  this  vast  city  sus- 
pect I  believe,  that,  behind  an  old 
brick  wall  in  Piccadilly,  there  is  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in 
£un^.'* 

The  design  of  this  colonnade  and. 
gatevray  is  ^Iwqwd  by  C^Un  Camp-t 


bdl,  an  architect  of  some  skiU,  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Burlington.  Lord 
Burlington  is  not  known  to  have 
urged  nis  own  right,  and  the  claim 
was  made,  and  unostentatiously  made, 
in  his  lordship's  lifetime,  and  in  so 
famous  a  book  as  the  Viinwius  Bri" 
tanmcus.  But  his  lordship  was  a 
modest  man,  who  gave  to  ^ent  and 
others  the  credit  of  more  than  half  of 
what  he  did.  Campbell,  x>erhaps, 
intruded  on  this  generosity,  and 
claimed  the  better  portion  of  what 
was  unassigned. 

If  our  quotation  from  the  cde* 
brated  architect  of  Somerset  House 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce 
our  readers  to  wait  a  whole  half- 
hour  for  the  chance  of  a  carriaffe 
call  at  Bnrlinffton  House,  what  £3- 
lowB  from  Walpole  will,  perhaps,  in- 
duce him  to  ring  "  the  comely,  ftiU- 
spread  porter"  from  his  cell,  and 
bribe  with  a  piece  of  silver  his  yawn- 
ing eyelids  for  a  peep: — "As  we 
have  few  samples  of  architecture," 
writes  Walpole,  "  more  antique  and 
imposing  than  that  colonnade,  I  can- 
not help  mentioning  the  efiect  it  had 
on  myself.  I  had  not  only  never 
seen  it,  but  had  never  heard  of 
it,  at  least  with  any  attention,  when, 
soon  after  my  return  from  Italy,  I 
was  invited  to  a  ball  at  Burlington 
House.  As  I  passed  under  the  gate 
by  night,  it  could  not  strike  me.  At 
daybreak,  looking  out  of  the  windows 
to  see  the  sun  nse,  I  was  surprised 
with  the  vision  of  the  colonnade  that 
fit>nted  me.  It  seemed  one  of  those 
edifices  in  fairy  tales  that  are  raised 
by  genii  in  a  night-time." 

Of  the  Burlineton  brick-wall  fac- 
ing PiccadiUy,  tnere  is  a  print  by 
Hogarth  called  '|The  Man  of  Taste, 
containing  a  View  of  Burlington 
€rate."  Kent  is  on  the  summit  in  his 
three-fold  capacity  of  |Munter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  flourishing  his  pa- 
lette and  pencils  over  the  hcMs  of  nis 
asUoishea  suraorters  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Eapnael.  On  a  scaffold  a 
uttle  lower  down  Pope  stands  white- 
washing the  front,^  and,  whilst  he 
makes  pillar  and  pilaster  clean,  his 
wet  brush  bespatters  Lord  Chandos, 
who  is  passing  by.  Lord  Burlington 
serves  tne  poet  in  the  condition  of  a 
labourer,  and  the  whole  print  is  rife 
with  satire  and  meaning.  This  little 
Hogarth  should  be  enough  of  itself  to 
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ftbrie  of  Burlington  Honse^  its  oo« 
lonnade,  brick-^nill,  and  gate.  We 
mention  this  because  in  1815  there 
was  gome  talk  of  taking  it  down, 
when  Lord  Geor^  Cavendish  came 
to  the  rescae  with  the  purchase- 
mone^.  We  trust  we  shall  never 
see  it  in  such  jeopardy  again. 

Goring  House  was  the  third  ^pneat 
house  erected  in  the  present  Picca- 
dilly.  How  it  acquir^  its  name  is 
unlmown,  but  in  1674,  and  before 
that  time,  it  was  in  ^e  poesession  of 
Heniy  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
and  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  the 
lavish  magnificence  of  its  fbmiture 
and  decoration.  Groring  House  was 
burned  to  the  ground  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1674,  '«with,'*  says  Eve- 
lyn, *' exceeding  loss  of  hangings. 
Elate,  rare  pictures  and  cabmets, 
ardly  any  tning  was  saved  of  the 
best  and  most  princdv  fVuniture  that 
any  subject  had  in  England.'*  The 
site  was  then  marked  out  for  build- 
ing, and  Arlington  Street  and  Ben- 
net  Street  erec^  where  it  stood. 
Berkeley  House,   the   fourth  in 

Soint  of  time,  stood  between  Berkeley 
treet  and  Stratton  Street,  where 
Devonshire  House  now  stands.  It 
was  built  by  Huffh  May  for  John 
Lord  Berkeley,  of  Stratton,  on  the 
site  of  a  &rm  formerly  called  Hay- 
Hill  Farm,  a  name  still  preserved  in 
the  surrounding  streets.  We  have 
no  other  descnption  of  the  house 
than  that  of  the  admirable  Evelyn : — 

"  Septtfnber  iSth,  1672.  ~  I  dined  at 
Lord  John  Berklev'i,  newlj  arriv'd  out 
of  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  deputy ; 
it  was  in  his  new  house,  or  rather  palace, 
for  I  am  assurM  it  stood  him  in  neere 
30,000^.  It  is  very  well  built,  and  has 
many  noble  roomes,  but  they  are  not  very 
convenient,  consisting  but  of  one  corps  de 
Ipgtt )  they  are  all  roomes  of  state,  with- 
out doasets*  The  staire-case  is  of  cedar, 
the  ftimitare  is  princely ;  the  kitchen  and 
•tables  are  iU-pko'd*  and  the  corftdore 
worse,  having  no  report  to  the  wings 
they  joyne  to.  For  the  rest,  the  fore* 
court  is  noble,  so  are  the  stables,  audy 
above  all,  the  gardens,  which  are  incom- 
parable by  reason  of  the  inequalitie  of  the 
ground,  and  a  pretty  piscina.  The  holly 
hedges  on  the  terrace  I  advised  the  plant. 
ing  of.  The  porticos  are  in  imitatioTi  of 
a  houee  described  by  Palladio,  but  tt 
happens  to  be  the  worst  in  his  booke, 
the  m^  good  friend  Mr.  Hugh  Miy,  his 
lordship's  trehitsGt,  effscted  it«*' 


Hatton  tells  Hi  thai  it  waa  thimigfa - 
out  of  brick. 

Lord  Berkeley  died  in  1678,  and 
his  son,  without  issue,  in  1682.  In 
1684  the  ground  attached  to  Berkeley 
House  had  become  very  valuable, 
and  Lady  Berkeley  curtailed  her 
rarden  to  build  two  new  streets. 
Evelyn  records  and  deplores  the 
change,  ^*  I  having,  in  my  time,^*  he 
says,  "seen  London  almost  as  large 
again  as  it  was  within  my  memory." 

Berkeley  House  was  sold  after  a 
time  to  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire 
of  the  noble  family  of  Cavendish,  and 
in  Berkeley  House,  Piccadilly,  the 
firstDukeof  Devonshire  died  in  1707. 
Sir  Francis  Walsinghun  lived  and 
died  in  Seething  Lane  in  the  city ; 
Gilbert,  £arl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Uv^  in 
Broad  Street,  near  the  Bank;  the 
Marquess  of  Winchester,  in  the  same 
reign,  in  Winchester  Buildings; 
Lady  Fanshawe  was  bom  in  St. 
Olave's,  Hart  Street  (off  the  Mino* 
ries)  "in  a  house  that  my  father 
took  of  the  Lord  Dingwall."  The 
brick  buildings  of  Lord  Arundel  and 
the  designs  of  Liigo  Jones  brought 
many  of  the  nobility  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  without  the  limits  of  the 
City.  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury, 
lived  and  died  in  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields.  The  lo^ 
Duke  of  Newcastle  lived  at  Clerken- 
well,  and  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth  in  Soho  Square.  The 
last  to  leave  the  City  were  the  Earl 
and  Cotmtess  of  Devondiire,  who 
lived  in  what  is  still  called  Devon- 
shire Square,  near  Nortcm  Folgate, 
"  an  airy  and  creditable  fdace,"  says 
Strype,  "  and  where  the  Countess  of 
Devonshire,  in  my  memory,  dvrelt,  in 
great  repute  for  her  hospitality." 

Devonshire  House  was  built  by 
William  Kent  for  the  third  Duke  of 
Devonshire  on  the  site  of  Berkeley 
House,  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  siud 
to  have  cost  the  sum  of  S0,0002.  ex- 
olusive  of  lOOOi.  presented  to  the  ar- 
chitect by  the  duke.  It  is  a  good, 
plain,  well-proportioned  building, 
though  the  recent  removal  of  the 
noble  old  flight  of  steps  has  deterio- 
nted  a  good  deal  from  the  character* 
istic  air  of  the  whole  edifice.  The 
duke  has  several  fine  pictures  in  this 
house,  and  here  it  is  that  the  Konblc 
plays  are  kept,  a  matchless  collection 
of  dd  English  phiys^  fomied   by 
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John  Philip  Kanble,  and  bonght  at 
his  death  by  the  present  duke,  who 
has  added  largely  to  the  collection 
aEnd  annotated  the  whole  with  his 
own  hand.  Kent  died  in  1748,  and 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Deyonshire 
in  1806. 

Piccadilly  was  indebted  for  much 
of  its  earhr  importance  to  Harry 
Jermyn,  ^Arl  of  St.  Alban,  from 
whom  Jennyn  Street  derives  its 
name.  He  llad  Cowley  far  his  se- 
cretary, and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
it  is  said,  for  his  mistress  and  wife. 
He  made  a  market  in  St.  James*s, 
celebrated  by  Ckty  in  his  Trma  for 
the  excellence  ot  its  veal,  now  re- 
duced, for  it  still  exists,  to  two  po-^ 
tato-sheds  and  a  tripe-shop.  But 
the  hoary  old  scoundrel  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  church  of  his 
old  age  crown  the  summit  of  St. 
Jamers,  and  his  nephew  and  heir  as- 
signed his  hereditary  right  to  the 
church  of  St.  James's-in-the-Fields, 
to  Walter  Glarges,  the  first  baronet 
of  the  Clarges  family,  and  nephew  to 
Kan  Clarges,  General  Monk's  virago 
of  a  wife.  Lord  St.  Alban  died  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1683-4,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  13th  of  July,  1684,  the 
church  was  consecrated  by  Henry 
Campion,  Bishop  of  London.  Tenison 
and  Wake,  successiyely  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  were  the  two  first  rec- 
tors. But  the  great  glory  of  St.  James*s 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  this 
church  for  twenty  years,  from  1709 
to  his  death  in  1729.  He  lived  in 
the  dark,  red-brick  rectory-house  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  now 
No.  197,  and  one  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren*8  houses.  Here  he  edited 
Csesar  and  Homer,  here  he  wrote  his 
Scrij^ture  Doctrine  of  the  Trimiy,  and 
his  Treatise  on  the  Being  tmd  Attri'- 
Imteg  of  Ood,  Dr.  Clarke  valued 
himself  for  hit  agility,  and,  as  War" 
ton  assures  us,  ^^  would  frequently 
amuse  himself  in  a  private  room  of 
his  house  in  leaping  over  the  tables 
and  chairs.**  Clarice  seldom  went 
out,  but  took  all  his  exercise  at 
home. 

St.  Jameses,  Piccadilly,  is  one  of 
Wren*B  great  master-pieces  in  church 
architecture.  The  airy  elegance  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  full  and  bar- 
moniousdistribution  of  light  through-* 
out  the  whole  interior,  in  spite  of 


that  great  obstaele  to  its  admission 
called  a  gallery,  make  it  a  marvel 
in  architecture.  GrinUng  Qibbons 
carved  the  font,  quite  a  wonder  in 
its  way,  and  Queen  Mary  gave  the 
organ,  designed  by  her  father  Ibr  the 
Popish  chapel  at  Whitehall.* 

Clarendon  House  taken  down  and 
the  space  built  upon,  and  Berkeley 
Grardens  curtailed  and  fiist  rising  into 
streets,  the  next  step  was  to  apply 
for  an  act  of  parliament  to  constitute 
a  new  parish  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  Square. 
The  limits  of  the  new  parish  were 
soon  defined  and  an  act  passed  in 
the  first  of  King  James  U.  (1685) 
erecting  a  new  parish,  to  be  called 
the  parish  of  St.  James's-in-the- 
Fields,  in  the  liberty  of  Westmins- 
ter. This  was  the  second  curtail- 
ment from  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's- 
in*the-Fields,  and  there  were  yet 
others ;  the  first  was  St.  Paul's, 
Covait  Grarden,  the  second  St. 
James's,  the  thnd  St.  Anne's,  and. 
the  fourth  St.  Greorge's. 

The  great  speculator  in  Bond  and 
Albemarle  Buildings,  as  they  were 
originally  called,  was  Sir  Thomas 
Bond,  of  Peckham,  a  confidential 
fiiyourite  with  King  James  11.  *^  and 
who,  upon  the  abdication  of  that 
monarch,  left  the  country  in  exile 
with  his  soverei^."  At  least,  so 
says  Lysons ;  while  Evelyn  informs 
us,  who  had  ample  means  of  informa- 
tion, that  Sir  Thomas  engaged  in 
these  buildinss  to  his  oum  unaoing,'f 
There  was,  tnerefore,  a  better  rea- 
son for  his  going  into  exile  with 
his  sovereign  than  the  mere  loy- 
alty of  his  affection  for  his  poor  ab- 
dicated master.  He  had  speculated 
to  his  own  undoing  and  had  ansry 
creditors  to  contend  yoth,  so  that 
St.  Germains  was  a  safer  shelter  for 
him  than  St.  James's. 

The  church  of  St.  James's  has  got 
its  best  face  turned  towards  Jermyn 
Street  and  St.  James's  Square.  In 
doing  this,  Wren  paid  a  compliment 
to  the  aristocracy  of  Jermyn  Street 
and  the  adjoining  square,  for,  as  a 
wise  and  thoughmd  architect  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  fore- 
see that  Jermyn  Street  must  in  time 
become  a  second-rate  street,  and  that 
the  best  front  of  his  building  should 
have  faced  the  other  way.    But  Jer- 


Strjpe,  b.  vt.  p.  8t,  ed,  1780.         t  Evel^'s  Menwm,  vol.  ii.  p.  168|  4to  ed, 
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m;^  Street  was  fsmous  long  before 
Piccadilly,  and  its  fine  houses  are 
mentioned  by  Farqnbar,  in  his  admi- 
rable comedy  of  the  Twin  Bivah^ 
when  part  or  Piccadilly  was  nothing 
more  than  "the  road  to  Exeter. 
Hatton,  describing  the  church  for  his 
new  view  of  London  in  1708,  savs 
that  it  "  is  pleasantly  situate  on  tne 
north  side  of  Jermyn  Street  fronting 
towards  St.  James*s  Square.**  Strype 
in  1720  describes  it  as  standing  m 
the  same  street. 

Dover  Street  was  so  called  after 
John  Carey,  Lord  Dover,  the  owner 
of  the  ground,  and  Stratton  Street 
after  Jonn  Lord  Berkeley  of  Strat- 
ton, who  built  Berkeley  House. 
Bolton  Street  in  1708  was  the 
most  westerly  street  in  London, 
and  is  described  as  such  by  Hat- 
ton  in  his  Supplement  to  his  Sur» 
vey  published  in  that  year.  Clarges 
Street  was  called  after  the  Sir  Walter 
Clarges  already  mentioned.  That 
part  of  Piccadilly  lying  between  De- 
vonshire House  and  Hyde  Park 
Corner  was  taken  up,  as  Kalph  tells 
us,  in  1734  by  the  diops  and  yards 
of  statuaries,  just  as  the  New  Boad  is 
now.  The  statement  of  Balph  is  in- 
cidentally confirmed  by  Walpole : — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  writes 
Walpole,*  "  for  the  care  yon  take  in  send. 
iog  my  Eagle  by  my  commodore*eousin, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  till  after  his  ex- 
pedition. I  know  the  extent  of  his  ge- 
nius,  be  would  hoist  it  orerboard  on  the 
prosoect  of  an  engagement  and  think  he 
coula  buy  me  another  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  with  the  prize-money;  like  the 
Roman  tar,  that  told  his  crew,  that  if 
they  broke  the  antique  Corinthian  statues 
they  should  find  new  ones." 

"When  do  you  comet"  writes  Wal- 
pole to  Montagu  in  1759,  "  if  it  is  not 
soon,  you  will  find  a  new  town.  1  stared 
to-day  at  Piccadilly  like  a  country  squire ; 
there  are  twenty  new  stone  honsas.  At 
first  I  concluded  that  all  the  grooms  that 
used  to  live  there  bad  got  estates  and 
built  palaces/'f 

SackvUle  Street  is  the  lon^t 
street  in  London  without  a  tuxiiing 
or  outlet  on  either  side.  Hamilton 
Place  derives  its  name  &om  James 
Hamilton,  ranger  of  Hyde  Park  in 
the  rei^n  of  Charles  H.  Park  Lane 
was  orjginall;^  Tyburn  Lane,  and  is 
thus  distingiuahea  in  Foster's  large 


map  of  London  set  forth  in  1738.  It 
was  long  before  Portugal  Street  was 
obliterated  from  our  maps,  or  the 
figures  of  deer  were  bazushed  from 
the  Green  Park : — 

*<  So  geographers,  in  Afric  maps, 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 
And  o*er  unlubitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns." 

On  the  site  of  Apsley  House  stood 
a  celebrated  tavern,  or  better  kind  of 
public-house,  called  the  Hercules 
Pillars.  Fielduig  brings  Squire 
Western  to  this  house,  and  here  that 
bluff  old  soldier  the  Marquess  of 
Granby  would  drink  his  second  glass 
and  ptss  his  joke  with  mine  host  of 
the  tiercules  Pillars,  callous  to  the 
attacks  of  Junius  and  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  a  boy  destined  in 
early  manhood  to  take  up  his  stately 
residence  on  this  spot. 

The  present  extent  of  Piccadilly  is 
from  Coventry  Street, — 

"  Hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  thou  know*stdo  sell  our  hay," 

to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer.  What  Abila  and 
Calpe  were  to  the  ancients  the  Her- 
cules Pillars  at  Hyde  Park  Comer 
was  to  our  London  forefathers.  The 
limits  of  London  got  no  fVirther,  and 
all  our  milestones  on  the  gpreat  west 
road  were  measured  from  this  spot: — 

"  Soon  as  I  enter  at  my  country  door 
My  mind  resumes  the  thread  it  dropt 

before. 
Thoughts  which  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  I 

forgot 
Meet  and  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  grot.*' 

In  1625,  when  the  plague  was 
raging  in  London  so  severely  that 
these  died  2500  a-week,  it  fell  to 
Judge  Whitelocke*s  turn  to  adjourn 
the  Michaelmas  term  firom  West- 
minster Hall  to  Beading.  The  lather 
of  the  memorialist  was  then  at  his 
house  in  Buckinghamshipe,  and,  as 
it  would  appear  uom  the  relation  of 
his  celebrated  son,  not  over-well 
pleased  that  he  had  to  ioumey  to 
town  for  so  dangerous  a  duty.  But 
it  is  so  ordered  at  times  that  ^^»tern 
necemty  agtreme  is  ^mong  wns  of 
m^n;"  *' accQrdingl3r  he  went  from 
his  house  in  Buckinghamshire  to 
Horton,  near  Colebrooke,  and  the 


*  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  June  6, 1746. 
t  Walpole  10  Geor^  MoaUgue,  N^r,  6, 1759. 
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sext  momiag  early  to  Hyde  Fork 
Corner^  where  he  and  his  retinue 
dined  on  the  ground  with  such  meat 
and  drink  as  they  brought  in  the 
coach  with  them,  and  afterwards  he 
drove  fast  through  the  streets,  which 
were  empty  of  pe^le  and  overgrown 
with  grass,  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where  the  officers  were  ready,  and 
the  judge  and  his  company  went 
straight  to  the  King's  Bench,  ad- 
journed the  court,  returned  to  his 
coach,  and  drove  away  presently  out 
of  town."* 

We  have  praised  the  architecture 
of  St.  James's  Church,  but  have 
said  nothing  as  ^et  of  the  celebrated 
dead  buried  within  its  precincts.  In 
the  aisle  near  the  south  door  lies 
Dr.  Sydenham,  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician, the  subject  of  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  little  Lives.  When  Black- 
more  asked  him  what  books  he  should 
read  to  advance  his  knowledge  of 
physic,  *^  Bead  Dan  Quixote^  he 
replied ;  *'  it  is  a  very  good  book ;  I 
read  it  still.**  The  elder  Vander- 
velde  was  buried  within  the  church, 
-mih  a  grave-stone  inscribed,  "  Mr. 
William  Vandervelde,  senior,  late 
painter  of  sea-fights  to  their  ma- 
jesties Ring  Charles  IE.  and  King 
James,  dy^  1693.**  James  Huys- 
man  is  buried  in  the  church.  "  lie 
created  himself  the  queen*s  painter,** 
says  Walpole,  "  and,  to  justify  it, 
made  her  sit  for  every  Madonna  or 
Venus  that  he  drew.  The  queen 
so  much  in  favour  with  Huysman 
was  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  Near 
the  ^tar  lie  the  remains  of  the  £arl 
of  Romney,the  "handsome  Sydney*' 
of  De  Grammont's  Memoirs.  On  a 
stone  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  church 
is  t^is  inscription : — 

"  TOM  oVrfey, 
DYED  res.  26, 1«73.** 

Tom  could  angle  for  a  trout  the  best 
of  any  man  in  England^  and  could 
boast  good-humouredly,  in  his  old 
age,  that  he  had  turned  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  pope*8  music  against 
himself.  But  Tom  died  in  difficulties, 
though  he  had  written  more  odes 
than  Horace  or  plays  than  Terence. 
Like  a  fine  old  Ei^lish  gentleman, 
who  had  hummed  a  duet  with  King 
Charles  II.,  and  dined  fifly  times 
over  with  the  witty  Lord  Dorset,  he 


kept  his  gold  watch  aad  diamond 
ring  to  the  last,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  Steele,  to  bury  him.  Michael 
Dahl,  a  Swede,  who  died  in  1743, 
lies  buried  in  this  church.  He  is 
best  known  by  several  very  admira- 
ble portraits  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by 
his  picture  of  his  own  sovereign,  the 
famous  Queen  Christina.  As  he 
worked  on  her  picture,  she  asked 
what  he  intended  she  should  hold  in 
her  hand.  He  replied,  "A  fan.** 
Her  majesty,  whose  ejaculations  were 
rarely  delicate,  vented  a  very  gross 
one,  and  addedl,  **  A  &n  I  Give  me  a 
lion ;  that  is  fitter  for  the  Queen  of 
Sweden.** 

A  great  poet  is  buried  in  this 
church  without  a  recording  graven 
stone. 

"  Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he 

lies." 

We  cannot  complete  the  couplet : — 

<'  To  which  th^  tomb  shall  guide  iW' 
quiring  eyes." 

But  we  hope  that  this  paragraph  in 
Begima  will  direct  attention  to  a  cir- 
cumstance so  little  creditable  to  us  as 
a  nation.  A  very  different  poet  from 
Tom  D*Urfey  is  Mark  Akenside,  the 
poet  we  refer  to,  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination^ —  a  noble 
poem,  &r  beyond  in  poetical  quali- 
ties the  Pleasures  of  Hope^  or  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  Yet  there  he 
lies,— 

^*  Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscribed 
the  atone." 

But  this  cannot  always  be ;  and  no 
true  poet  will  pass  with  a  ^  heedless 
eye**  the  church  of  St.  James*s  when 
he  knows  it  contains  aU  that  is  mor- 
tal of  the  poet  Akenside. 

From  tne  church  we  shall  once 
more  enter  Piccadilly,  and  begin  our 
perambulation  of  the  street.  The 
history  of  the  Albany  is  shortly 
this: — The  mansion  in  the  centre 
was  designed  by  Sur  William  Cham- 
bers, for  the  late  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  exchanged  it  with  the  Duke  of 
York  forMelboume  House,  at 
Whitehall,  the  Bound  House  of  the 
celebrated  story  attributed  to  Sheri- 
dan, but  r^illy  belonging  to  Lord 
North.  The  duke,  growing  tired  of 
his  exchange,  the  onginal  nouse  was 


*  Whitelocke*s  Memorial^,  ed.  1752,  p.  9. 
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converted  into  ehamben,  or  tempo- 
rary reddencefl  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  the  gardens  and  court- 
yard built  upon  for  Bimilar  pur- 
poses. Monk  Lewis  had  chambers 
in  the  Albany ;  and  in  the  set  Ko«  2 
Lord  B;yron  mm  living  when  he 
vm>te  his  Ziira, 

From  the  house  No.  80  Sir  Frau- 
ds Burdett  was  taken  to  the  Tower 
(April  6, 1810).  The  house  No.  105 
was  the  old  Pulteney  Hotel;  here 
the  Emperor  of  Bxampui  icp  durmg 
the  memorable  visit  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  1814;  afterwards  the 
late  Aurquis  of  Hertford's,  but  too 
noisy  for  the  noble  marquis;  and 
now  the  rendence  of  Geoige  Barnes, 
Esq.  The  large  house  at  the  comer 
ofStratton  Street  was  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Coutts,  when  Duchess  of  St. 
Alban*s.  Lord  Eldon*s  house,  at  the 
comer  of  Hamilton  Place,  was  built 
bv  his  grandiather,  the  sreat  Lord- 
cnancelior  Eldon.  The  nouses  now 
Nos.  138  and  139  were  all  one  house 
in  the  infamous  old  Duke  of  Queens- 
buiy's  time.  AnsW  House  derives 
its  name  from  Apsley,  earl  of  Ba- 
thurst,  who  built  it.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester's,  at  the  comer  of  Park 
Lane,  was  once  Lord  Elgin's;  and 
here  the  Elgin  marbles  were  brought, 
on  their  fint  arrival  in  this  country. 
No.  94  was  formerly  Egremont 
House,  then  Cholmondely  House, 
now  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's. 

The  bav-fronted  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wnite  Horse  Street,  was  the 
residence  of  M.  Charles  Dumergue, 
sui^geon-dentist  to  the  royal  family, 
and  the  kind,  warm-hearted  fHend  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Until  a  child  of 
bis  own  was  established  in  Lcmdon, 
this  was  Scott's  head-quarters  when 
in  town.  One  of  Sir  Walter's  letters 
in  1803  is  dated  from  this  house  as 
fifom  «No.  15  Piccadilly  West." 
Numbers  vn  of  verv  little  use  to  the 
local  antiquary;  tney  come  under 
the  caprice  of  every  new  surveyor. 
Two  houses  are  thrown  into  one,  the 
street  is  enlaiged,  or  the  even  num- 
bers are  arranged  on  one  side  and 
the  odd  numbers  on  the  other.  PSc- 
eadiUy  West  no  longer  exists ;  and, 
under  the  present  system  of  number- 
ing, Apdey  House,  Hyde  Fttrk  Cor- 
ner, is  No.  149  Piccadilly. 

That  half  of  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury*s  house,  now  No.  139,  has  an 
interest  unknown  to  tens  of  tlum« 


sands  who  pass  by  it  The  London 
season  of  Lord  Byron's  married  life 
was  passed  in  this  house.  "  We  mean 
to  metropolise  to-morrow,"  says  By- 
ron, ''  and  you  will  address  your 
next  to  PicoEidilly.  We  have  got 
the  Duchess  of  Devon's  house  there, 
she  beinff  in  France."  Here  he 
brought  his  wife,  and  that  hag  of  a 
housemaid  Mrs.  Mule;  "my  fire- 
lighter," as  he  calls  her,  "  the  most 
ancient  and  withered  of  her  kind, 
and  (except  to  myself  1  not  the  best- 
tempered.  Moore  nas  given  an 
amusinj^  account  of  Mrs.  Mule;  we 
prefer  it  to  any  melancholy  picture 
of  our  own  of  iSyron's  unhappy  mo- 
ments in  this  house : — 


ti 


And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  know  that  poet's  sorrows  more. 


"  This  ancient  housemaid,  of  whose 
gaunt  and  witohJike  appearance  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  but  by 
the  pencil,  fumiahed  one  among  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  Lord  Byron^s 
proneneas  to  attach  himself  to  any  thing, 
however  homely,  that  had  once  enlisted 
his  good-nature  in  its  behalf,  and  be- 
come associated  with  his  thoughts.  He 
first  found  this  old  woman  at  his  lodgings 
in  Bennet  Street,  where,  for  a  whole  sea* 
son,  she  was  the  perpetual  scarecrow  of 
his  visitors.  When,  next  year,  he  took 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  one  of  the  great 
advantages  which  his  friends  looked  to 
in  the  change  was,  that  they  should  get 
rid  of  this  phantom.  But  no ;  there  ahe 
was  aeaio ;  he  had  actually  brought  her 
with  him  from  Bennet  Street.  The 
following  year  saw  him  married,  and 
with  a  regular  establishment  of  servants 
in  Piccadilly  and  bere,  as  Mrs.  Mule 
bad  not  maoe  her  appearance  to  any  of 
the  visitors,  it  was  concluded,  rashly, 
that  the  witch  had  vanished.  One  of 
those  friends,  however,  who  had  most 
fondly  indulged  in  this  persuasion,  hap- 
pening to  call  one  day  when  all  tiie  male 
part  of  the  establishment  were  abroad, 
saw,  to  bis  dismay,  the  door  opened  by 
the  same  grim  personage,  improved  con- 
siderably m  point  of  habiliments  since  he 
last  saw  her,  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
increased  scale  of  her  master's  household, 
as  a  new  peruke,  and  other  symptoms  of 
promotion,  testified.  When  asked  '  how 
ne  came  to  carry  this  old  woman  about 
with  him  from  place  to  place,'  Lord  By- 
ion's  only  answer  was,  *  The  poor  old 
devil  wu  so  kind  to  me.' " 


Byron's  letters  dated  from  this 
bouse,  now  139  Piccadilly,  are  one 
and  all  dated  from  No.  13  Ficca- 
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dilly  Terrace.  Both  Piccadilly  West 
and  Piccadilly  Terrace  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  general  giant  who 
be^t  them. 

borne  of  the  intersecting  streets  of 
this  great  western  carriage-way  of 
fiishionable  life  deserve  commemora- 
tion in  a  **  Fine  Day  in  Piccadilly  :** 

"  Nor  hill  nor  brook  we  paced  along 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song." 

Many  men  and  women  of  cele* 
brity  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
streets  abutting  from  Piccadilly. 
There  is  little  of  Dover  Street  that 
is  old:  we  are  sorry  for  this,  for 
John  Evelyn  had  a  house  in  this 
street.  Here,  too,  was  the  town- 
house  of  Edward  Harley,  of  Oxford, 
the  munificent  founder  of  the  Har- 
leian  library.  Nor  should  Miss  Rey- 
nolds (Sir  Joshua's  sister)  be  omit- 
ted from  the  catalogue  of  worthies 
once  resident  in  this  street.  Arling- 
ton Street  was  at  one  time  distin- 
fuished  for  its  ministerial  inmates. 
<ord  Carteret  had  a  house  in  this 
street ;  so  had  Sir  Bobert  Walpole ; 
so  had  Mr.  Fulteney;  and  so  had 
Mr.  Pelham.  When  Walpole  became 
somethmg  more  than  a  great  man, 
he  made  over  his  house  in  Arlington 
Street  to  his  son  Horace,  who  dates 
and  directs  many  of  his  most  ad- 
mirable letters  from  his  house  in  this 
street.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Arling- 
ton Street,  Piccadilly,  at  eleven 
o'clock  of  a  Sunday  night,  Septem- 
ber 1750.  "The  clock  had  not 
struck  eleven,"  writes  Walpole  to 
Mann,  "when,  sitting  in  my  own 
dining-room  on  Sunday  ni^ht,  I 
heard  a  loud  cry  of  *  Stop  thief!*  a 
highwayman  had  attack^  a  post- 
chaise  in  Piccadilly  within  fifty 
yards  of  this  house :  the  fellow  was 
pursued,  rode  over  the  watchman, 
almost  killed  him,  and  escaped."  * 

Pope  went  to  school  at  Hvde  Park 
Ck>mer.  "  Here,"  says  Knfi^head, 
"  the  atieniion  paid  to  his  conduct  was 
so  remiss,  that  he  was  suffered  to 
frequent  the  playhouse  in  company 
with  the  greater  boys."  At  the  silk- 
bag  shop  m  Old  Bond  Street,  on  the 
]8th  March,  1768,  died  Laurence 
Sterne,  broken-hearted,  neglected, 
and  in  debt.  His  body,  it  is  said, 
was  sold  by  his  landlady  to  defray 
his  lodgings,  and  was  recpgnised  on 


the  dissectin^-table  by  one  who  had 
often  enjoyed  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  conversation.  Poor  Sterne  I  he 
was  buried  among  the  nettles  of 
Bayswater  burial-ground,  where  the 
place  of  his  interment  is  marked  by  a 
wretched  headstone,  inscribed  with 
the  more  wretched  rhymes  of  a  tip- 
pling fraternity  of  freemasons.  Bos- 
well  had  lodgings  in  this  street; 
and  here,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1769,  he  gave  a  dinner,  described  so 
inimitably  by  his  own  illimitable  pen. 
Johnson,  Garrick,  Groldsmith,  and 
Reynolds,  were  of  the  company; 
Goldy  appearing  for  the  first  time  in 
his  bloom-coloured  breeches,  and 
half-dress  suit  of  ratteen  lined  with 
satin.  "  Well,  let  me  tell  you,"  said 
Goldsmith,  **  when  my  tailor  brought 
home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he 
said,  *  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of 
you.  When  any  body  asks  you  who 
nude  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to 
mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow, 
in  Water  Lane.' " 

When  King  George  m.,  in  1791, 
forced  Lawrence  on  the  unwilling 
academicians,  the  youthful  painter 
was  living  at  No.  24  Old  Bond 
Street.  On  his  election  he  removed 
to  No.  29.  Lord  Camelford,  the  ce- 
lebrated bruiser  and  duellist,  was 
living  in  this  street  shortly  before 
his  death ;  and  the  authora  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses  have  described  a 
visit  made  by  them  to  the  nephew  of 
the  great  Lord  Chatham.  "  Over 
the  fire-place  in  the  drawing-room 
were  ornaments  strongly  expressive 
of  the  pugnacity  of  the  peer.  A 
long,  thick  bludgeon  lay  horizon- 
tally, supported  by  two  brass  hooks. 
Above  tnis  was  placed  a  parallel  one 
of  lesser  dimensions,  until  a  pyramid 
of  weapons  mdually  arose,  tapering 
to  a  horsewhip : 

**  •  Thus  all  below  was  strength,  and 
all  above  was  grace.'" 

Byron*s  old  haunt  was  Stevens^s,  in 
this  street.  Long's  hotel  is  of  very 
old  standing ;  how  old  we  are  afraid 
to  state  wiuiout  our  notes  and  new 
pair  of  spectacles,  both  unfortunately 
mislaid  at  this  moment. 

The  poet  Gray,  when  in  town, 
lodged  in  Jermyn  Street,  at  Boberts*s, 
the  hosier;  or  at  Frisby's,  the  oil- 
man.    So  says  Nichols,  who  adds, 


•  Walpole  to  Mann,  Sept.  SO,  1750. 
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"  They  are  towards  the  east  end,  on 
different  sides  of  the  street.*' 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  died  at  her 
house  in  Clarges  Street,  February  19, 
1806,  at  the  great  age  of  89.  John- 
son composed  a  Greek  epigram  upon 
her.  **  I  have  compoMd,**  says 
Johnson,  ^  a  Greek  epigram  to  £lias^ 
and  think  she  ou^ht  to  be  celebrated 
in  as  many  difnirent  lanffuages  as 
Lewis  le  Grand.**  Over  tne  brush 
and  mat  manufactory  at  the  comer 
of  Half-moon  Street  lived  Madame 
d*Arblay ;  and  here,  in  1833,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  long  interview  with 
the  authoress  of  Sveuna.  She  talked 
of  Johnson,  and  Garrick,  and  Gold- 
smith, as  jQuniliarly 

"  Aa  maids  of  fifteen  do  of  puppy  dog^a." 

Listening  to  Madame  d*Arblay  was 
like  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
dead.  She  l^longed  to  the  iMist,  and 
lived  in  and  talked  of  nothing  but 
the  past. 

"  London  :  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle Street.**  Who  has  not  heard 
of  that  name  and  address  ?  Who  is 
there  vrith  ten  volumes  in  his  house, 
and  not  one  of  the  ten  a  book  of  old 
John  Murray*8  publication  ? 

"  Strachan,  Tonson.  Lintot  of  the  times/' 

you  will  live  for  ever  wiih  and  with- 
out the  imperishable  works  of  your 
friend  Lord  Byron  I 

Who  has  not  heard  of  St.  James's 
Street? 


"  The  Campus  Martius  of  St.  James*a 

Street, 
Where  the  beaua*  cavalry  pace  to  and 

fro. 
Before  they  take  the  field   in   Rotten 

Row." 

But  we  are  getting  "without  the 
walls,  without  the  uberties,**  and  it 
is  time  to  append  a  Jhiis  to  our  ar- 
ticle. 

Omitting  "  more  last  words,**  and 
we  have  done.    "  How  different  a 

Slace,**  says  Boswell,  '*  is  London  to 
ifferent  people !  A  politician  thinks 
it,**  &c.  and  tnen  he  lalls  into  a  very 
noble  passage.  How  different  a  place 
is  Ficcadilhr,  say  we,  to  different 
people  I  The  dandy  on  his  bit  of 
blood  has  a  respect  for  Anderson's; 
the  dand V  on  foot  a  respect  for  Hoby ; 
girls  of  blushing  eighteen  find  the  b^ 

flace  in  Piccadilly  to  be  Swan  and 
)dgar*s ;  boys  from  school  like  Fort- 
num  and  Mason*s,  particularly  about 
Christmas  time;  the  lover  of  old 
books  thinks  of  Hccadilly  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Mr. 
Pickering ;  then  Ludlam  has  a  turn, 
or  the  Egyptian  Hall  becomes  the 
focus  of  Kccadillv.  We  ourselves 
look  upon  Piccadilly  as  we  have  dc- 
scribea  it  in  this  article,  and  roust 
own  to  a  particular  liking  for 
Grange's,  whither  we  retreat,  as  our 
forefathers  did,  to  Islington  and 
Chelsea, 

"  To  eat  a  diah  of  strawberries  and  cream*' 

fi^h  fVom  the  sunny  fields  of  Han- 
ger Hill  and  Ealing. 
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A  FEW  years  only  haye  passed  away 
since  the  *' venerable  Lord  Eldon 
rested  from  his  labours,  and  departed 
from  amongst  ns ;  yet  sueh  has  been 
the  rapid  progress  of  events,  fraught 
with  pohticai,  social,  and  moral 
change,  that,  practically,  this  ^an- 
cient chancellor  "  has  already  become 
as  much  an  historical  personaee  as 
the  self-styled  **  ancient  chancellor  ** 
of  Henry  VI.,  who  wrote  the  treatise 
De  Laidibus  Legum  AngUa.  We 
live  in  a  new  world.  The  historian 
may  speak  of  Eldon  sine  ird  cad 
studwy  even  as  he  would  of  Coke  or 
Bacon,  Holt,  or  Hale,  or  Somers. 
The  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  which 
Eldon  was  the  unflinching  champion 
has  disappeared  from  on  the  face  of 
the  land,  and  none,  therefore,  arc 
now  disposed  to  exdt  or  exaggerate 
the  man  because  of  their  admiration 
of  the  politician.  All  feelings^  too, 
of  personal  dislike  or  resentment  to- 
wards the  zealous  partisan  and  un- 
compromising opponent  have  fled 
from  eVery  bretut,  even  from  those 
of  the  survivors,  who,  like  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Williams  and  Lord  Brougham, 
assailed  him  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence. Their  fierce  articles,  their 
fiery  orations,  are  now  as  dead  as  the 
emotions  in  their  bosoms  which  gave 
them  breath.  These  pieces  of  de- 
clamation, powerful  in  their  day  to 
stir  men*s  minds,  are  to  posterity 
quite  mute,  while  by  the  existing 
generation  they  are  regarded  as  no 
better  than  the  mere  ephemeral  ebul- 
litions of  party  spleen  in  the  fever  of 
party  stnfe.  The  time,  then,  had 
come  to  write  Lord  Eldon*s  life,  as 
the  life  of  such  a  man  alone  should 
be  written,  and,  that  is  to  say,  fairly 
and  fully,  without  favour,  and  with- 
out fear.  Tlie  hour  had  arrived, 
but  had  we  the  man?  We  think 
the  volumes  before  us  tend  to  prove 
that,  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  we  had.  For  the  biography 
of  a  plain,  downright,  laborious  man 
of  business,  like  ]x>rd  Eldon, — a  sort 
of  calm,  stem  incarnation  of  common 
sense, — the  lofty  eloquence  and  pro- 


found philosophy  of  a  Tacitus  were 
neither  necessary  nor  to  be  desired. 
Vast  learning,  the  power  of  pic- 
turesque and  fervid  description,  were 
not  required.  No,  a  sufficient  mas- 
teiy  of  the  language ;  a  plain,  clear, 
unostentatious  style  of  composition ; 
industiy  and  discretion  in  the  use 
of  the  materials  to  be  procured, 
and  patient  research  in  collecting  and 
verifying  them;  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  history  of 
the  country  for  the  last  century, 
and  an  equally  familiar  acauaintance 
with  the  laws  of  England  and  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  were  the  chief 
qualifications  to  be  wished  for  in  the 
narrator  of  a  life  which  pursued,  if 
not  always  a  calm,  yet  certainly  an 
even  tenor,  and  had  no  touch  in  it  of 
adventurous  variety.  These  qualifi- 
cations Mr.  Twiss,  a  lawyer,  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  Court  of  Chancery — 
a  gentleman  who  has  satin  the  House 
01  Commons  and  held  the  ofiicc  of 
under-secretary  of  state,  and  whose 
earnest  attention  has  throughout  life 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  mrected  to 
politics— possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. He  has  the  faculty,  too,  of 
writing  with  calmness  and  candour, 
and  with  as  much  impartiality  as  is 
desirable  in  a  biographer,  for  we  hold 
that,  while  facts  are  neither  to  bo 
suppressed,  disguised,  nor  mitigated, 
and  while  all  undue  asperity  in  deal- 
ing with  those  who  may  have  been 
at  issue  with  the  subject  of  the 
memoirs  should  be  avoided,  yet  that 
it  is  impossible  full  justice  can  be 
done  to  a  great  man's  memory,  un- 
less he  who  undertakes  to  transmit 
him  to  posterity  shall  have  a  sympa- 
thy with  the  spirit  of  his  life,  nis 
leading  ideas,  and  the  views  he  en- 
tertained, together  with  a  species  of 
affectionate  and  pious  feeling  to- 
wuxls  the  departed  individual.  This 
sympathy  with,  and  this  feeling  to- 
waras  the  Chancellor  Eldon,  it  is  very 
evident  firom  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
volumes  his  biographer  possessed, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  any  such 
extent  as  to  abate  one  jot  of  their 


*  The  Pablio  and  Private  Life  of  Lord-Cbencellor  Eldoo,  with  Selections  from 
bifl  Correspoodenoe.  By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.,  ooe  of  her  Majesty's  CoonseL  3  vols. 
John  Munay,  Albemsrle  Sireety  London* 
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value.  Lord  Eldon  stands  before  us 
narn^us  aique  tradUus,  and  in  the 
same  guise,  colours,  and  lineaments, 
he  will  wear  to  all  posterity.  No- 
thing has  been  extenuated,  and  in- 
deed in  the  life  of  so  pious,  conscienti- 
ous, kind,  and  single-hearted  a  being, 
there  could  havo  been  but  little  to 
extenuate,  much  less  has  a^  thinff 
been  set  down  in  malice.  The  reu 
man  is  brought  forward  with  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  heart  laid  bare, 
and  wearing,  without  addition  or 
adornment,  uie  same  mcnral  and  in- 
tellectual aspect  he  wore  in  life.  The 
work  is  done,  and  ^vill  never  require 
to  be  done  again.  There  may  be 
hereafter  an  abridgement,  there  may 
be  a  separation  of  the  life  ai  the 
lawyer  and  judjge  from  that  of  the 
politician  and  minister,  and  this  per- 
naps  may  be  carried  into  act  by 
Lord  Campbell  in  his  forthcoming 
laves  of  the  Chancellors  of  England; 
but,  under  any  circumstances,  who- 
ever may  choose  to  write  about  Lord 
£ldon  must  come  to  those  volumes 
now  ^ut  forth  by  Mr.  Twiss  for  his 
materials.  The^  ibrm  so  rich  a  store- 
house that  it  18  difficult  to  believe 
any  thing  of  intrinsic  value  could  be 
picked  up  beyond  their  precincts. 
This  will  be  at  once  perceived  and 
acknowledged  when  we  refer  to  the 
author's  own  account  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  biography : — 

"  First,  The  letters  of  Lord  Eldon 
himself  to  bis  brother  Lord  Stowell,  to 
his  daughtor  Lady  Frances  Bankes,  to 
his  grandson  the  present  earl,  to  some 
others  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and  to 
some  of  his  political  colleagues. 

"  Second! V,  A  collection  of  letters  to 
Lord-chancellor  Eldon,  from  George  III.; 
from  George  IV.,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  Prince  Regent,  and  as  king ;  from 
Queen  Charlotte ;  from  Queen  Caroline, 
when  Princess  of  Wales  j  and  from 
others  of  the  royal  family. 

"  Thirdly,  A  manuscript  book  of  anec- 
dotes and  obserTStions  noted  dotrn  by 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  in  his  latter  years, 
for  his  grandson's  use  and  amnsement. 

"  Foarthly,  Somemisoellaneons  mana* 
scripts,  chiefly  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  variotts  memoranda,  communictt^ 
by  the  present  earl. 

"  Fifthly,  Notes,  made  by  Mr.  Farrer, 
the  Master  in  Chancery,  of  conrersatioos 
with  Lord  Eldon  shortly  before  his  death  \ 
and  contributions  from  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Fonter  (his  brother  Henry's  daughter 
and  grandaughter),  who  spent  parts  of 


several  vears  with  him  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  carefully  collected  all  the 
family  traditions  relating  to  him. 

"  Lastly,  Those  four  spirited  and  in- 
teresting articles,  published  in  the  Law 
Magatine,  Nos.  41  to  44,  the  able  author 
of  which  was  supplied  with  much  au- 
thentic information  upon  points  of  fact 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pensam,  many  years  one 
of  Lord  Eldon's  official  secretaries  and 
confidential  friends. 

"  In  the  review  of  Lord  Eldon*8  judi- 
cial character,  the  writer  of  this  bio- 
graphy has  had  the  aid  of  some  well- 
digested  references  lent  to  him  by  Mr* 
Wright,  and  of  some  valuable  suggestions 
from  Mr.  Lee,  both  eminent  members  of 
the  Chancery  fiar ;  and  he  has  derived 
very  important  benefit  from  the  accurate 
official  information  kindly  afibrded  to 
him  by  Mr.  Colville  and  Mr.  Bedwell  of 
the  Register-office,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"  For  the  letters  of  Lord  Eldon  to 
Lord  Stowell,  he  has  to  thank  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Chisholme,  one  of  Lord 
Stowell's  executors ;  and  he  is  indebted 
to  several  other  gentlemen  for  other  con- 
tributions, less  extensive,  but  likely,  he 
trusts,  to  advance  the  acceptation  of  the 
work  which  he  now  ventures  to  lay  before 
the  public." 

It  is  plain  from  this  enumeration 
that  richer  sources  for  a  biography 
rarely  have  been  supplied.  Those 
whicn  furnished  forth  the  voluminous 
memoirs  of  Sully  were  scarcely  more 
ample.  A  period  of  leisure  and  re- 
tirement, too,  enabled  Eldon,  like  the 
great  French  statesman,  to  look  back 
over  the  lon^  career  of  a  laborious 
and  usefiil  bfe ;  to  survey  it,  and 
render  an  account  thereof  to  his  fel- 
low«men,  before  he  was  summoned 
to  the  tribunal  of  his  Creator.  This 
we  look  upon  as  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, not  alone  as  affording  us  an 
interesting  lesson  in  psychologr  — 
one  that  circumstances  seldom  allow 
to  be  taught,  so  short  Is  our  span,  so 
checquer^  our  existence,  but  like- 
wise as  contributing  potently  to  illus- 
trate a  portion  of  our  history.  Un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Twiss,  receiving  the 
chief  materials  Ibr  his  work  as  he 
did  at  the  hands  of  the  descendants 
of  Lord  Eldon,  must  have  been 
placed  under  some  restraint  in  the 
use  of  them — restraint  implied  and 
self-imposed  rather  than  expressed 
or  directed;  but  we  do  not  appre- 
hend the  tramels  coold  be  other  than 
veiy  slight,  or  that  in  any  mark- 
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peded  the  motiond  ot  the  author^s 
pen,  or  prevented  the  world  from 
being  acquainted  with  any  facts  or 
passage  really  worth  knowing.  Few 
lives,  it  would  appear,  could  be  more 
gentle  and  blameless  than  those  of 
the  chief  actors  of  the  Eldon  family 
who  figure  in  the  scene  in  which  the 
chancellor  and  his  Olustrions  brother 
form  the  ]^rincipal  figures.  We  are, 
therefore,  mclined  to  believe  that  the 
various  contributions  have  been  used 
fairly  and  fully  by  the  author,  and, 
if  there  be  a  fault  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  perhaps  too  fully  by 
the  author.  Tne  great  leading  cir- 
cumstances and  passages  of  the  life 
of  Lord  Eldon  have  been  long  known 
to  the  public.  The  outline  of  the 
picture  was  familiar  to  every  eye* 
In  this  biography  we  have  all  the 
details  filled  in  with  a  Dutch  mi- 
nuteness. Some  of  these  might  be 
omitted  with  advantage  to  the  general 
effect;  but  the  difficulty  in  those 
cases  for  the  artist  employed  to  ex- 
ecute a  special  commission  n  to  know 
what  to  omit.  All  painters  can  tell 
from  experience  how  anxious  the 
originals  of  a  family  group  upon 
canvass  are  to  have  tnat  canvass 
crowded  with  favourite  objects.  If 
this  &ncy  dM  not  prevail,  we  should 
not  have  our  best  painters  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  enriching  their 
works  witn  portraits  of  favourite 
dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  parrot8,footstools, 
and  work-boxes.  But  enough  of 
metaphor!  Let  us  open  the  first 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Eldon,  and 
TO-oceed  with  our  proper  task.  Mr. 
Twiss  opens  by  saying : — 

"  To  have  risen,  without  advantage  of 
birth,  property,  or  connexion,  from  com- 
paratively humble  station  to  the  summits 
of  rank  and  wealth,  has  been  the  fortune 
of  many  an  ambitious  man.  But  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  achieved  greatness  so  far  and  no 
further,  is  only  that  of  individual  adven- 
ture :  their  history,  though  public  occur- 
sencea  chance  to  be  iDVolveu  in  it,  is  not 
connected  with  the  formation  and  direc- 
tion of  national  opinion  and  feeling. 
Lord  £ldon*s  memory  is  linked  with 
higher  associations  and  more  enduring 
results.  His  powers  were  of  that  rare 
and  standard  order,  to  which,  in  times  of 
danger  and  doubt,  the  minds  of  men  nnike 
fast  as  to  II  mooring,  and  from  which  a 
whole  geaeratioa  n  fain  to  take  its  im- 
pulse." 

Now,  while  we  agree  with  the  pro* 


position  generally,  We  must  say,  that 
although  we  are  aware  tiia^the 
nunds  of  many  men  did  make;^it  to 
Lord  Eldon  as  to  a  mooring,  we  must 
deny  that  he  was  one  from  whom  a 
whole  generation  was  or  would  be 
iain  to  take  an  impulse.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  woidd  not  have  been 
fain  to  give  it;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
mistaking  the  character  and  quality 
of  his  powers,  and  exaggerating  theur 
magnitude  and  intensity,  moreover, 
to  imagine  he  would  be  capable 
of  giving  that  impulse  if  he  was 
so  disposed.  The  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  politic  government  are 
the  principle  of  permanency  and 
the  principle  of  progression.  Now 
the  first  was  the  only  one  he  ac- 
knowledged; the  other  he  never 
could  comprehend  at  all.  Of  po- 
litical philosophy,  to  the  end  of  nia 
days,  he  was  utterly  ignorant.  But 
in  this  he  was  not  singular.  Amongst 
his  contemporaries,  perhaps  Fox  waa 
the  only  statesman  that  had  stepped 
across  the  threshold;  and  certainly 
Burke  was  the  onlv  statesman  who 
had  penetrated  to  the  veiy  shrine  of 
politKsd  philosophy,  where  he  still 
stands  sublime,  and  unapproached. 
The  ^reat  William  Pitt  hunselfwaa 
deficient  in  political  learning;  but 
with  him  the  inborn  gjenius  of  state- 
craft and  the  fervid  instinct  of  pa- 
triotism supplied  its  place.  In  a 
word,  the  science  of  politics  was  al- 
most unknown ;  and  Lord  Eldon 
was  only  one  of  the  many  engaged 
in  pubhc  afiairs  who  never  made 
any  entrance  into  it.  The  doctrines 
and  the  prejudices  he  acquired  at 
Oxford,  such  as  they  were,  he  bore 
with  him  throughout  life  as  articles 
of  faith,  without  enlargement,  or  mi- 
tigation, or  change,  or  the  slightest 
adaptation  to  events  that  had  taken 
place,  or  to  circumstances  that  were 
pressing  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  must  in  turn  inevitably  become 
events.  No  doubt  the  doctrines  he 
professed  were  in  the  abstract  right, 
and  the  prejudices  were  honest  and 
time-honoured.  He  was  anxious  to 
preserve  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state;  but  he  was  not  merely 
desirous  to  preserve  it  intact,  he 
would  fain  have  kept  it  veiled,  and 
unexamined  by  the  profane  eye.  It 
was  not  simply  to  be  held  sacred  it- 
self, but  all  things  that  at  however 
recent  date  hnd  t&en  sanctuary  in  its 
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preciactB  >vcrc  to  be  held  sacred 
also.  It  might  be  suffering  from 
disorder,  and  exposed  to  danger ;  but 
his  feeling  was  that  of  a  sultan  to- 
wards the  sick  beauty  of  his  haram. 
The  commander  of  the  faithful 
would  weep  and  prajf',  and  trust  to 
Providence  for  her  recovery,  but  had 
rather  let  her  perish  than  permit  her 
to  be  subjected  to  the  gaze  of  an  un- 
believing physician.  In  these  feel- 
ings he  went  far  beyond  Pitt  and  all 
the  ffrcat  men  with  whom  he  was 
associated  cither  in  the  earlier  or  the 
later  period  of  his  career.  His  posi- 
tion was  essentially  one  of  resistance, 
and  that  only.  The  generations  of 
mankind  are  always  going  forward, 
and  each  faster,  thou^  more  warily 
and  more  safely,  than  its  predecessor. 
It  was  impossible,  then,  that  he  could 
give  an  impulse  to  a  generation.  One 
might  as  well  say  that  a  breakwater 
gives  an  impulse  to  the  billows,  or 
the  fortifications  of  a  city  to  the  ar- 
tillery dischax*ged  against  it.  No; 
but  he  played  throughout  his  long 
political  career  the  paxt  of  a  rampart 
to  the  constitution,  and  for  this  he 
deserves  the  eternal  gpratitude  of  his 
country.  His  firm  immovable  re- 
sistance enabled  the  defenders  of  the 
citadel  to  gain  time — to  protract  the 
contest ;  and,  when  compelled  to 
yield  any  thing,  to  do  so  upon  terms 
of  compromise. 

Much  has  been  lost ;  but,  consider- 
ing the  terrible  difficulties  the  ooun- 
try  had  to  encounter  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  only  wonderful  how  so 
much  has  been  saved.  Honour,  all 
honour,  to  Lord  Eldon  and  those 
other  politicians  whose  faithful  and 
fearless  assertion  of  extreme  opinions 
— extreme,  however,  in  the  right 
course — enabled  statesmen  of  higher 
abilities  and  more  politic  views  to 
save  so  much  of  what  is  dear  to  us  in 
our  ancient  institutions, — all  of  which 
must  have  fallen,  if  the  enemies  of 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state 
had  been  met  with  a  less  determined 
resistance,  and  the  misled  multitude 
had  not  been  afforded  time  to  re- 
cover their  senses.  But,  so  far  from 
giving  an  impulse  to  his  generation, 
the  moment  tne  two  contending  par- 
tics  of  that  generation — the  advocates 
for  progression  and  the  Of^nents  of 
innovation — came  to  a  compromise, 
his  political  functions  necessarily 
peased  as   an  administrator  under 


any  government  which  possibly  could 
be  formed.  We  have  been,  how- 
ever, led  into  glancing  aside  at  his 
politicaJ  character  by  this  phrase  of 
our  author,  instead  of  looking  stea- 
dily at  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 
Well,  Lord  Eldon  was,  it  is  well 
known,  the  son  of  a  coal-fitter  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  very  rarely 
happens,  however,  when  a  man.  ar- 
rives at  wealth  and  distinction,  no 
matter  in  what  path  of  life,  that  it  is 
not  forthwith  discovered  that  he  is 
descended  from  some  decayed  branch 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
Accordingly,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Twiss, — 


«( 


The  family  of  Lord-cbancellor  KU 
don  appears  to  hare  branched  off  from 
the  Btoek  of  the  Scotts  of  Bal weary. 
And,  accordingly,  soon  af^er  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  the  arms  of  the  Scoits 
of  Balweary,  with  certain  honourable 
augmentations,  were  granted  and  con- 
firmed to  the  descendants  of  his  father.' 


if 


We  are  informed,  however,  we 
TOesume  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  that  there  is  no 
connexion  between  the  houses  of 
Buccleuch  and  Balweary.  We  are 
next  given  to  know  that  the  Scotts 
of  this  said  house  of  Balweary,  in 
Fifeshire,  number  in  their  line  no 
less  tremendous  a  personage  than 
the  wizard  Sir  Michael  Scott,  whose 
grave  was  made  to  give  up  the  book 
of  grammerye  for  tne  wiaow  of  the 
bold  Buccleuch,  as  may  be  read  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minsirely  by  the 
greatest  Scott  of  them  all,  ancient 
or  modem.  "  Such"  (quoth  Mr. 
Twiss)  '^are  the  elder  traditions 
of  Lord  Eldon's  race,  and  we  con- 
tent ourselves,  by  way  of  comment 
upon  this,  with  saying  to  Mr.  Twiss, 
**  Oh,  fie !  He  makes  the  matter  a 
little  worse,  by  exposing  the  silly, 
paltry  vanity  of  two  such  great  men 
as  Lords  StoweU  and  El£)n,  when 
he  goes  on  to  relate  *^  A  memoir  of 
lft«  more  modem  Scoils  was  found 
among  his  papers  in  the  handwriting 
of  his  brother.  Lord  Stowdl,  fh>m 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
practice  for  the  people  of  the  north  to 
resort  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  then  the 
great  emporium  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
improving  a  fortune  bv  merchandise* 
Iceland  mentions  three  nmilies  partica* 
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larly, — the  Carlisles,  the  HiornCoDs,  and 
the  Scotts,  as  raised  by  fortunate  adven. 
turers  of  that  description,  being  first,  as 
he  sajfl,  <  merchants  and  men  of  land.' 
Of  the  Scotts  particularly,  he  says, '  The 
beginning  of  these  Scotts  was  by  mer- 
chandise.  The  Black  Freres  were  of  Uie 
fonndation  of  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Scotts.  Asket  Castio,  near  Felton,  was 
these  Scotts*.  The  lands  of  these  Scotts 
came  to  Herons  of  Ford,  to  Dentons',  &c. 
"The  immediate  founder  of  the  present 
family  (as  considered  by  themselves)  was 
William  Scott,  who  rose,  as  others  of  the 
same  name  had  done,  by  merchandise; 
being  a  considerable  merchant,  who  (by  a 
successful  application  of  his  iodustry  to 
▼arious  branches  of  commerce  exercised 
in  that  place  and  neighbourhood)  raised 
a  competent  fortune  with  a  repntation  of 
unsullied  integrity,  and  of  a  singular 
prudence  and  good  sense  both  in  the 
maoagement  of  his  commercial  concerns 
and  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  general 
conducL" 

Now  surely  this  displays  pitiable 
weakness  upon  the  part  of  these  men, 
BO  strong  in  intellect  in  other  re- 
spects.  What  need  had  they,  who 
were  of  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  to 
lean  for  adventitious  support  on  a 
dream  of  noble  ancestry  ?  Who  can 
avoid  smiling  at  the  poor  attempt 
that  the  enli^tened  lawyer  makes  to 
connect  William  Scott  the  coal-fitter, 
whom  he  s^vells  into  a  considerable 
merchant,  with  Sir  Michael  Scott  the 
wi2ard,  and  the  ^modern**  Scotts  of 
Askett  Castle,  whose  lands  came  to 
the  Herons  of  Ford,  to  Denton,  &c.  ? 
Why  the  present  William  Scott,  the 
celebrated  trainer,  might,  we  are  per- 
fectly persuaded,  set  up,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Newmarket  attorney,  quite  as 
ffood  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  being 
descended  from  the  house  of  Bal- 
weary,  as  has  been  made  out  by  the 
two  greatest  lawyers  of  their  day  on 
behalf  of  their  father.  It  is  laugh- 
able, too,  to  observe  the  descent  from 
the  high-flown  language  of  the  me- 
moir to  the  narrative  of  the  facts  as 
to  William  Scott,  in  the  text  of  the 
work ; — 

"  By  indentures  dated  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 3776,  describing  him  as  William 
Scott,  son  of  William  Scott,  of  Sandgate, 
yeoman,  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven 
years  to  Thomas  Brummel,  hoastroan,  of 
Newea8tle«upon-Tyoe,  an  apprentice  fee 
of  5/.  having  been  paid  by  his  father, 
vhmn  family  tradition  detcribea  as  a  clerk 
in  aJitterU  offiet,  and  a  man  rfvery  good 
repuU" 


This  William  married  twice;  by 
his  first  wife  he  had  three  children, 
and  by  his  second  wife  thirteen,  of 
whom  Lord  Eldon  was  the  eighth. 
William  (Lord  Stowell),  Henry,  and 
two  sisters,  Barbara  and  Jane,  were 
the  only  children  that  grew  up  to 
be  John*s  companions.  At  suitable 
ages  the  three  yoimg  Scotts  were 
sent  to  the  Free  Grammar-school  of 
Newcastle,  one  of  those  excellent  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  the  means 
of  giving  to  England,  from  amongst 
the  humblest  classes,  so  many  of  her 
great  scholars  and  ^reat  men.  The 
head-masfer  was,  m  Lord  Eldon^s 
words,  'Uhat  eminent  scholar,  and 
most  excellent  man,  Mr.  Moises." 
Throughout  life  his  lordship  enter- 
tained the  liveliest  regard  for  him, 
and,  as  chancellor,  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  riving  livings  to  himself  and 
two  of  his  sons. 

Lord  Eldon*8  recorded  recollec- 
tions of  his  schoolboy  days  shew 
how  very  humble  was  the  sphere  in 
which  his  family  moved,  and  how 
humble  the  persons  with  whom  he 
was  associated  at  the  grammar-school. 
Telling  lies  and  robbing  orchards 
were  as  common  occurrences  as  the 
severe  flo^ngs  with  which  they 
were  requited.  He  mentions  a  cu- 
rious instance  of  magisterial  law.  He 
and  two  of  his  companions  were 
taken  before  a  magistrate  for  rob- 
bing an  orchard,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  his  worship  was  pleaised  to 
fine  the  fathers  of  the  voung  culprits 
thirty  shillings  each  for  the  otouco 
committed.  We  quote  one  of  the 
stories  relating  to  this  period  of  Lord 
£ldon*s  life  for  its  quamtness : — 

'*  Between  school  hours  we  used  io 
amuse  ourselves  with  playing  at  what  we 
called  *  cocked  nibs '  —  that  was  riding 
on  prave-stones  in  St«  John's  churchyard, 
which  you  know  was  close  to  the  school. 
Well,  one  day,  one  of  the  lads  came 
shooting,  'Here  comes  Moises'-^that 
was  what  we  always  called  him,  Moises 
—40  away  we  all  ran  as  hard  as  we 
could,  and  I  lost  my  hat.  Now,  if  you 
remember,  there  were  four  or  five  steps 
going  down  to  the  school,  a  sort  of  pas- 
sage. Unfortunatelyr  a  servant  was  com- 
ing along  with  a  pudding  for  the  bake- 
house, and  in  my  hurry,  when  Moises  was 
coming,  I  jumped  down  these  steps  and 
into  the  pudding.  Whatwastobedone?  I 
borrow^  another  boy*s  great-coat  and  but. 
toned  it  on,  over  my  own  coat,  waistcoat* 
pudding,  and  all,  and  so  we  went  into 
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school.  Now  when  I  came  out  I  was  in 
an  unforeseen  dilemma,  for  this  great* 
coat  had  stuck  to  my  own  ;  another  hoy'a 
coat  sticking  to  me,  and  my  own  hat 
lost !  here  was  an  unfortunate  situation  ! 
With  great  difficulty  the  coat  was  pulled 
off  J  hut  my  father  was  very  angry  at  my 
losing  my  hat,  and  he  made  me  go  with, 
out  one  till  the  usual  time  of  taking  my 
best  into  erery-day  wear.'  Mrs.  Forster 
adds» '  Lord  Eldon  on  this  occasion  went 
three  months,  Sundays  excepted,  without 
a  hat.' " 

The  frankness  of  recording  such 
tales  as  these  above,  and  telling  how 
he  danced  hornpipes  at  Christmas  to 
the  delight  of  his  father*s  keelmen, 
are  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
idle  desire  we  have  before  noticed  to 
connect  his  family  with  a  noble  house 
of  the  Scotts. 

At  sixteen,  William  Scott  ohtained 
the  Durham  scholarship  at  Oxford ; 
at  nineteen,  he  obtained  a  University 
College  scholarship.  Mr.  Twiss 
says: — 

"  Although  the  state  of  the  Uniirersity, 
from  the  want  of  prizes  and  public  ex- 
aminations in  those  days,  was  very  un> 
favourable  to  the  display  of  talent,  WiU 
liam  Scott  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputa* 
tion,  that  in  1765,  before  he  had  completed 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  appointed  a 
college  tutor ;  and  that  office  he  retained 
until  the  end  of  1775.  He  took  the  de. 
grees  of  B.A.  November  20,  1764  ; 
M.A.  June  17, 1767;  B.C.L.  June  23, 
1779." 

The  great  success  of  the  elder 
brother  opened  a  road  for  the 
younger.  His  father  intended  to 
make  him  a  coal-fitter,  but  Fate 
willed  that  he  should  be  a  lord- 
chancellor.  "  Send  Jack  up  to  me," 
said  William,  "I  can  do  better  for 
him  here."  And  sent  up  he  was  ac- 
cordingly, and  on  the  15th  May, 
1766,  was  matriculated  as  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Dr. 
Durell,  the  vice-chancellor  having 
on  the  same  day  been  entered  as  a 
commoner  of  University  College.  He 
was  entered  under  the  tuition  of  his 
brother.  He  has  recorded  with  spe- 
cial notice  an  incident  which  occurred 
to  him  on  his  first  journey  to  London, 
and  which,  trifling  as  it  was  both  in 
itself  and  the  sequela  on  which  he 
so  much  insists,  seems  to  have  lent  a 
dominant  fbaiy  to  the  predisposition 


of  his  mind,  and  to  have  coloured  all 
his  fortunes : — 

" '  I  have  seen  it  remarked,'  says  Lord 
Eldon  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  '  that 
something  which  in  early  youth  capti- 
vates attention  influences  future  liie  in 
all  stages.  When  I  left  school  in  1766 
to  go  to  Oxford,  I  came  up  from  New- 
casUe  to  London  in  a  coach,  then  deno- 
minated, on  account  of  its  quick  travelling, 
as  travelling  was  then  estimated,  a  fly; 
being,  as  well  as  I  remember,  neverthe- 
less, three  or  four  days  and  nights  on 
the  road  :  there  was  no  such  velocity  as 
to  endanger  overturning,  or  other  mis- 
chief. On  the  panels  of  the  carriage 
were  painted  the  words,  *  Sat  cito  si  tat 
bene  :*  words  which  made  a  most  lasting 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  hare  had 
their  influence  upon  my  conduct  in  all 
subsequent  life.'" 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1767,  he  got 
a  fellowship  at  his  college.  He  was 
then  barely  turned  sixteen.  This 
may  appear  to  be  a  great  feat  to  those 
who  have  conceived  their  notions  of 
fellowshins  from  what  they  are  upon 
the  grand  scale ;  but  here,  as  in  his 
brother's  case,  though  the  emolument 
was  most  desirable  and  the  bounty  of 
the  founder  not  ill-bestowed  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  (as  the 
instance  on  hand  would  go  signally 
to  prove),  yet  in  truth  the  achieve- 
ment was  no  better  than  a  mere 
schoolboy  triumph.  This  fellowship 
so  obtained  by  John  Scott  was  on 
the  foundation  of  Henry  Percy,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  for  persons  bom 
in  the  dioceses  of  Durham,  Carlisle, 
or  York,  with  a  preference  in  cases 
of  equal  merit  to  natives  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland.  What  the  value 
in  |K)int  of  honour  of  this  success  in 
University  College  really  was,  may 
be  pretty  well  guessed  by  Mr.  John 
Scott's  own  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  an  university  d^ree.  He  became 
B.A.  on  the  20th  of  February,  1770, 
in  Hilary  Term. 

"  An  examination  for  a  degree  m  Ox- 
ford/' he  used  to  say,  "  was  a  farce  in 
my  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew 
and  in  history.  •  What  is  the  Hebrew 
for  the  place  of  a  skull?'  I  replied, 
•  Golgotha.'  •  Who  founded  University 
College  Y  I  stated  (though,  by  the  jcay, 
the  point  is  sometimes  doubted),*  '  That 
King  Alfred  founded  it.'  *  Very  well, 
sir/  said  the  examiner,  '  you  are  com- 
petent  for  your  degree.'" 


*  How  Eldonish ! 
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By  the  way,  this  Btory  about  Gol« 
gotha  is  not  bad  in  its  way,  but  it  is 
something  flat  from  the  questions 
being  too  easj.  In  those  days  it  was 
a  piece  of  wit  to  write  Golgotha  in 
your  hat,  so  that  every  b^y  that 
wore  a  hat — idl,  in  short,  of  the  com- 
munity except  the  persons  analogous 
iaiheeens  des  caaqueUes  of  the  French 
capital,  were  well  aware  of  the  word 
wnich  t3rpified  the  place  of  a  skull ; 
therefore  eyen  an  Oxonian  so  slow 
as  the  John  Scott  aforesaid,  could 
not  have  very  well  gone  astray  in  it ; 
but  we  well  remember  a  more  abstruse 
question,  though  of  the  like  order  of 
inquisition  into  knowledge,  being  put 
to  a  man  at  our  own  university  on 
the  occasion  of  a  catechetical  exami- 
nation. The  text  read  by  the  D.D. 
preliminarily  was,  ^^And  Christ 
went  into  an  upper  room/*  The 
question  piled  upon  that  was,  '*  What 
is  the  difference  between  an  upper 
room  and  a  garret?*'  The  gentle- 
man  appealed  to,  who  was  short  by 
several  years  of  Lord  Eldon's  age 
when  he  confronted  the  Grolgotha, 
happ^ed  to  be  fresh  from  the  study 
of  logic,  and  replied,  **  Every  garret 
18  an  upper  room,  but  every  upper 
room  is  not  a  sarret." 

In  1771,  John  Scott  obtained  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield's  prize  for  the  best 
composition  in  English  prose.  The 
subject  was  the  *^  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel," 
a  matter  upon  which  neither  then 
nor  at  any  period  of  his  life  was  the 
said  John  Scott,  though  he  did  get 
the  prize,  competent  to  form  the 
ghost  of  an  opinion.  Mr.  Twiss 
says,  "  This  essay  was  written  by 
John  Scott  while  yet  under  the  age 
of  20  years."  It  has  been  published 
in  TaUbotfs  Collection  of  the  Oxford 
EngHsh  Prize  Essays,  1830;  and  a 
vcrry  pretty  collection  of  bald,  dis- 
jointed trash  this  must  be.  There  is 
not  a  contributor  of  the  batch  who 
would  not  be  justified  in  belabouring 
this  TaUboys  with  an  oak  sapling, 
for  80  gibbeting  him.  We  have  not 
read  in  the  resurrection  of  his  youth- 
ful crudities  our  friend  John  Scott's 
essay;  but  we  would  back  him  to 
have  had,  of  all  the  prizemen,  one  of 
the  best  rights  of  quarrel  with  the 
bibliopole  tdbresaid.  If  ever  Eng- 
land produced  a  man  of  high  ability 
in  a  particular  walk  of  life,  who  was 


utterly  incapable  of  deriving  pleasure 
or  improvement  from  foren^  travel, 
that  man  was  Lord  El£>n.  He 
knew  nothing  of  foreign  languages  or 
foreign  literature ;  he  was  no  scholar, 
and  he  had  no  scholarly  enthusiasm. 
In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he 
had  no  classical  education ;  a  few 
iVagments  of  some  of  l^e  Greek  and 
Boman  authors  were  flogged  into 
him  at  the  grammar-school,  by  the 
Reverend  ]y&.  Moises;  but  of  their 
composition  as  a  whole,  as  mat- 
ters to  communicate  wisdom,  —  to 
suggest  laws  to  the  mind  which, 
whenever  appealed  to,  inspbe,  pro 
re  natdj  trains  of  thought,  ne  knew 
nothing.  At  Oxfoid  he  could  not 
have  added  much  to  the  stock  he 
brought  with  him  from  Newcastle. 
The  system  of  education  there  is 
bad,  and  was  in  his  time  worse. 
He  might  have  learned  some  logic 
and  metaphysics,  it  is  true,  but  wc 
cannot  see  from  his  speeches,  or  even 
from  his  judgments,  that  he  availed 
himself  mucn  of  the  opportunity. 
His  mind,  though  strong,  was  slob'* 
bery.  Firm  at  the  base,  most  shift- 
inff  and  insecure  upon  the  surface. 
The  discipline  in  mental  culture  he 
wanted  was  that  of  the  exact  sciences. 
Cambridge  would  have  sent  forth  in 
a  man  of  his  diligence,  and  power, 
and  conscientiousness,  a  piece  of  hu- 
manity capable  of  being  formed  into 
a  perfect  judge. 

What  can  be  worse  than  the  prac- 
tice, in  Lucian's  phtaee,  of  neglecting 
the  rose,  and  minutelyconsidering  the 
thorns  at  its  stem !  The  structure  of 
a  dead  language  is  most  laboriously 
inquired  into,  and  to  illustrate  those 
inquiries  certain  fragments  of  the 
great  authors  who  wrote  in  that 
ton^^e  arc  brought  forward  like 
subjects  for  anatomical  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  of  the  soul  that  animated 
those  fragments,  of  the  mighty  mind 
of  the  poet  or  orator,  they  know  no 
more  than  the  dissector  aoes  of  the 
spirit  which  once  lent  life,  vigour,  and 
motion  to  the  limb  he  is  now  mangling 
with  his  scalpel.  We  rarely  met  an 
Oxford  man  who  had  read  tne  whole 
of  any  book  in  the  range  of  Greek 
and  Boman  literature.  We  never 
knew  an  Oxford  man  who  had  read 
the  lUad  and  Odyssey  throughout,  or 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  or  the 
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pictured  history  of  Livy.  We  speak 
not  of  books  more  out  of  the  right 
road  of  the  collegiate  student,  such 
as  Thucvdides,  Lucretius,  and  so 
forth.  As  to  the  odes,  and  essays, 
and  the  like,  in  Greek  and  Latm, 
we  know  no  occupation  upon  which 
the  human  intellect  can  be  more 
lamentabl^r  prostituted.  Cut  banof 
we  ask,  with  old  Cassius,  when  the 
theme  is  set  (barring  the  prize-man, 
whom  we  would  esteem  more  as  a 
winner  in  a  boat-race  by  the  use  of 
sculls^ ;  and  when  the  task  has  been 
completed,  we  say  as  Kousscau  did  to 
the  sonata,  an  elaborated  absurdity 
of  an  analogous  kind,  Que  me  veux  iu  f 
But,  in  truth,  at  the  best,  an  univer- 
sity education  is  only  a  noble  means 
to  an  end.  No  man  can  be,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  a  scholar  at  an 
university  in  perhaps  any  depart- 
ment of  science  or  literature ;  he 
only  lays  the  foundation,  and  must 
so  abroad  into  the  ^world,  and, 
by  study  inspired  by  zeal  and  tested 
by  practical  experience,  raise  the  su- 
perstructure. Lord  Eldon,  in  the 
only  department  into  which  he  had 
an  entrance,  unlike  his  illustrious 
contemporaries,  William  Pitt  and 
Lord  Wellesley,  did  not  do  this. 
Then,  next,  Lord  Eldon  had  nei- 
ther taste  nor  refinement.  He  was 
just  the  man  to  travel  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  and  find  all  barren. 
The  Coliseum  would  have  been, 
indeed,  to  him  a  huge  cockpit, 
the  ApoUo  a  chiselled  stone,  and 
the  *' Transfiguration "  of  Baffaele 
a  piece  of  daubed  canvass.  He 
prides  himself  upon  Uie  fact  that, 
although  his  grandson,  the  present 
earl,  was  a  diligent  dancer  at  Almack*8, 
he  yet  eschewed  the  attractions 
of  the  Ojpera,  and  was  insensible  to 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm  about  Son- 
tag,  one  of  tlic  most  exquisite  singers 
that  ever  yet  drew  a  mortal  to  the 
skies,  or  called  an  au^cl  down  to 
inspurc  her  own  enchanting  exertions 
as  the  Queen  of  Melody.  He  was 
as  essentially  coarse  as  he  was  kindly. 
He  was  the  diamond  of  fine  water, 
but  the  diamond  quite  in  the  rough. 
We  have  spoken  of  ancient  classical 
lore  and  its  accessories,  he  was  not 
less  uninstructed  in  the  modem,  even 
including  the  glorious  literature  of 
his  own  country.  ^Ir.  Twiss  ob- 
serves he  astonished  his  own  coartf 


as  well  as  he  might,  by  telling  them 
that  he  had  aviuled  himself  of  a  va- 
cation, at  an  advanced  period  of  his 
life,  to  read  Paradise  Lost  Mr. 
Twiss  says,  too,  accomplishments  he 
had  none.  Quite  true.  Tet,  in  de- 
spite of  all  this,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  courtiers  upon  record. 
But  the  consideration  of  this  will 
come  more  appropriately  hereafter. 

Lord  £ldon  had  no  leisure  in  after- 
life to  add  much  to  the  slender  stock 
of  general  information  he  acquired  at 
the  University.  He  accordingly 
knew  little  of  literature,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  nothinff  of  science  in 
any  one  of  its  branches.  He  was  a 
mere  lawyer,  and  even  as  such  lie 
had  a  yexy  defective  education,  lie 
had  gratuitously  for  a  time  the  run 
of  a  conveyancer*s  ofiice ;  but  be  was 
never  under  any  other  master,  not 
even  under  a  special  pleader.  His 
zeal  and  industry,  however,  were 
great;  and  by  these,  and  extreme 
natural  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  in- 
tellect, and  wondcrftil  strength  of 
memory,  he  contrived  to  supply,  at 
vast  expense  of  labour,  the  want  of 
formid  instruction. 

No  doubt  he  became  ultimately  a 
great  lawyer,  and  his  name  must  al- 
ways survive  in  Westminster  Hall  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
frequenters.  But  his  mind  never 
expanded  into  that  of  the  legislator. 
Few  men  ever  took  so  genuine  a 
pride  in  familiarity  with 

"  The  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law/' 


or  cultivated  the  use  of  them  more 
assiduously;  but  he  never  rose  to 
comprehend  law  in  its  divine  essence, 
as  it  has  been  described  by  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero;  by  Hooker,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  PohUy;  and  more 
recently  by  Doctor  Doyle,  the  Roman 
Cathohc  prelate,  in  language  amount- 
ing to  scriptural  beauty.  But  we 
have  already  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  see  no  reason  why  wc 
should  not  quote  ourselves,  when 
the  judgment  of  riper  years  approves 
what  we  have  already  indited : — 

"  If  we  look  at  the  law  in  its  proper, 
original,  and  most  extended  seose,  we 
shall  recognise  in  it  a  purity  and  holines^i 
which  of  all  objects  of  human  considera- 
tion is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  the  one 
great  tie  which   connects   earth    with 
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beayen,  tbe  craatores  with  one  anotbert 
and  with  tbeir  Creator.  It  is  the  only 
thing  common  to  all  existences ;  it  is  the 
only  thing,  except  God  himself,  which 

Serrades  the  universe.  '  Laws,'  says 
fontesquieu,  '  are  necessary  relations 
springing  from  tbe  nature  of  things;  and 
in  this  sense  all  existences  baye  their 
laws.  The  Divinity  baa  bis  laws,  tbe 
material  world  its  laws,  tbe  superior  intel- 
ligences to  man  their  laws,  tbe  beasts 
their  laws,  man  bis  laws.'  All  tbe  great 
heathen  philosophers  baye,  like  Moses 
and  tbe  other  inspired  writers,  proclaimed 
and  contended  for  tbe  divine  nature  and 
origin  of  law.  In  the  ancient  mythology, 
Themis  was  feigned  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  thus  shewing  her 
relation  alike  witb  the  Divinity  and  with 
man.  And  upon  her,  Jupiter,  or  Pro- 
vidence (for  sncb  was,  in  troth,  the 
Jupiter  of  tbe  Greeks),  begat  Astrssa, 
who  Hed  tbe  nether  world  on  the  expira- 
tion of  tbe  golden  age,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  tbe  fall  of  man  fiom  a  state  of  inno- 
cence :  and  thus  dotb  tbe  fable  intimate 
to  us  that  Justice  in  its  entire  purity  can 
be  bad  only  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
But  Justice-legal  remains  upon  eartb  to 
be  wrought  out  by  Law.  Law  remains 
to  be  tbe  lime  which  binds  together  in 
society  mankind,  —  that  would  be  else 
loose,  unconnected,  and  shifting,  as  the 
sand  of  tbe  desert.  It  also  remains  as  a 
divine  rule  of  conduct ;  for,  as  Forteacue 
observes,  *Not  only  God's  lawea,  but 
also  man's  are  holy;  forsomuoh  as  tbe 
Laive  ia  defined  by  these  words:  Thg 
Latce  it  a  holy  tanction  or  decree  comnumdm 
ing  thingt  that  be  honett,  and  forbidding 
the  coutrariet,'  Again,  this  accomplished 
acbolar,  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  a  aaeerm 
dee,  or  giver-fortb  of  holy  things,  saith 
elsewbere, '  Man's  lawes  are  nothing  else 
bat  certain  rules,  wbereby  justice  is  per- 
fectly taught.  But  that  jnstioe  whiob 
tbe  lawea  doe  abow  is  not  tbe  same  that 
ia  called  commutative,  or  diatribntive,  or 
any  otber  particular  vertue,  but  it  is  a 
perfect  vertue  expressed  by  tbe  name  of 
juatiee-legal,  which  tbe  aforesaid  Leonaid 
(Aretlne)  dotb  therefore  affirm  to  be  per- 
fect, because  it  excludetb  all  vice,  and 
teacbetb  all  vertue.  For  wbicb  cause, 
also,  it  is  wortbilv  called  by  tbe  name 
of  all  yertoe.  Whereof  Homer  saitb, 
and  tbe  like  Aristotle,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  bis  Marall  Philo9ophi§,  that  it  ia 
tbe  cbiefest  of  all  vertuea,  and  that  nei- 
ther Loeifer  nor  Hesperaa  are  so  bright 
and  beaming  aa  it  is.'  Demosthenes, 
moreover,  described  a  good  and  complete 
law  aa  of  tbe  invention  and  gift  of  God  as 
the  decree  and  counsel  of  ue  most  wise 
and  prudent,  and  as  made  with  the  com- 
mon conaent  of  the  city  or  state;  and, 
Qven  in  oar  days,  the  celebrated  Roman 


Catholic  bisliop.  Dr.  Doyle,  in  bis  evi. 
dence  before  a  committee  of  tbe  lords, 
declared,  '  I  think  tbe  law  is  a  kind  of 
emanation  from  God  through  the  agency 
of  man ;  and  I  not  only  venerate  the  law 
as  other  men  do,  but  I  look  upon  it  as 
clothed  witb  a  kind  of  holiness. 

"  Tbe  Law,  too,  has  been  described  by 
one  of  its  sagea  aa  '  reason  itself,  and  the 
height  of  reason  ;'  and  Cicero,  in  that 
admirable  treatise  of  bis,  dmeeming  the 
Law  (which  proves  that,  however  bad  a 
versifier  be  might  have  been,  be  was, 
nevertheless,  a  noble  poet),  describes  Law 
thus : — '  Est  lex  justorum  injustorumque 
distinctio,  ad  illam  antiquissimam  et  re- 
rum  omnium  principem  expressa  na- 
turam,  ad  quam  leges  bominum  dirigun- 
tur  que  supplicio  improbos  afficiunt, 
deffendunt  et  tuentur  bonos.'  And  else- 
where be  says,  'qtiamobrem  lex  vera 
atque  princepe,  apta  ad  jubendum  et  ad 
vetandum  ratio  est  recta  summi  Jovis.' 

"  Now  if  these  opinions,  held  as  they 
have  been  by  such  mighty  men  of  re- 
nown, be  correct,  the  law  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  greatest  of  human  studies, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  ooly  to  be 
attained  as  a  last  conquest  of  the  intellect 
by  him  who  is  otherwise  already  learned 
and  wise.  The  student,  then,  who  could 
lift  up  his  mind  to  commune  with  the 
minds  of  those  we  have  quoted,  would 
feel  it  necessary  to  bring  a  variety  of 
knowledge  witb  him  when  be  proposes 
to  commence  tbe  study  of  the  law.  He 
would  laugh  at  the  notion  that  any  man 
could,  in  a  prescribed  apprenticeship, 
learn  tbe  law,  as  be  would  a  trade,  by  a 
devotion  to  its  crad  and  mystery  alone, 
such  as  he  could  acquire  it  from  masters, 
or  discover  it  in  books.  He  would  be 
aware  that  no  man  who  had  not  learned 
some  other  aciences  and  scientific  arts, 
coald  see  bis  way  to  arrive  easily  at  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
general  law,  bnt  would  be  groping  abont 
the  longer  and  the  longer,  in  proportion 
to  bis  lack  of  intellectual  vision,  and 
wasting  slike  bis  energy  and  bis  in- 
dustry— so  far,  at  least,  aa  the  effort  of 
becoming  tbe  accomplished  lawyer,  and 
not  the  legal  mechanic,  dealing  in  tbe 
wares  of  some  branch  of  the  manufacture, 
was  concerned.  For,  to  return  to  the 
fine  old  knight  and  Aiiatotle,  whose  wis- 
dom he  so  often  calls  in  aid,  tbe  one  lays 
down  from  tbe  firat  book  of  the  other's 
natural  philosophy  two  maxima,  which 
he  juatly  applies  to  law.  '  Tunc  unnm, 
quod,  queaire  arbitramur,  cum  cansas  et 
principia  ejua  cognoscamus  usque  ad  ele- 
menta.'  And  again, '  Principiis,  cansis, 
et  elementis  ignoratts,  scientia,  de  qua 
ipsa  sunt,  peuitus  ignoratur.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  ;  if  we  have  achieved 
an  acquaintance  which,  pnce  made,  speed- 
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iljr  ripens  into  fftmiliarity,  with  the  s«ne« 
ral  and  fundamental  principles  or  the 
law,  all  the  rest  is  easy.  Whenever 
worthy  occasion  may  require  it,  any  title 
of  the  law  may  be  seised  and  mastered 
by  the  adroit  and  philosophic  student, 
and  wielded  after  a  manner  to  oonfound 
utterly  the  mere  grovelling  professor  of 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  has 
not  made  his  way  to  the  principles  of  the 
law  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  science; 
and|  suppose  him  to  have  acquired  the 
details  of  practice  and  opinion  with  re<* 
spect  to  some  one  branch  of  it  rery  ac- 
curately, if  you  only  remove  him  from  it, 
he  is  as  helpless  as  a  man  banished  end- 
dealy  from  his  own  country  to  one  of 
which  he  has  not  the  speech.  We  take 
it,  then,  that  everv  body  aspiring  to  l>e 
'  studious  of  the  laws  of  this  realm'  in 
the  inns  of  court,  should  have,  as  of  old, 
the  education,  the  manners,  the  accom* 
plishments,  the  character,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  take  his  place  in  general 
society  as  a  gentleman." 

Lord  Eldon  did  not  bring  these 
to  his  laborious  study  of  the  law,  and 
he  never  acquired  them  in  after-life. 
A  lawyer  once  in  full  practice  can  add 
no  more  to  his  knowledge  than  what  is 
absolutelj[  necessary  to  keep  him  au 
caurant  with  the  advancing  world  in 
which  he  lives.  He  may  sain  in* 
creased  skill  and  tact,  ana  uie  bold 
^[eneralship  which  success  at  once 
lustifies  and  generates;  but  he  has 
leisure  to  add  nothing,  except  from 
observation  of  human  kind  in  court, 
truly  solid  and  valuable  to  the  cargo  of 
knowledge  with  which  he  iirst  started 
when  put  in  commission  as  a  leader. 
Deduct  from  those  twenty-four  hours 
those  necessary  for  sleep,  reflection, 
and  exercise,  that  the  man  may 
live,  and  not  merely  v^tate  —  (as 
Loid  Eldon  insinuates  his  far  greater 
broths  did,  of  whom  he  says,  Stowell 
takes  no  exercise  except  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  as  to  the  latter  we 
have  in  circulation  hid  dictum^  he  will 
drink  any  given  quantity  of  wine  (an 
old  iokehy  the  way), — ^and  the  lawyer 
will  not  nave  one  moment  to  spare 
firom  the  demands  of  his  practice  and 
the  routine  iNreparation  for  its  exer- 
ciae.  In  sooth,  if  the  snnile  mkht  be 
allowed,  we  would  say,  that  the  ad« 
Tocate  in  fhU  employment,  supposing 
him  even  to  be  one  who  loves  truth 
and  knowledge  for  their  own  bright 
Bakes,  can  only  hope  by  his  most  as- 
siduous endeavours  to  rear  that  knoW'* 


ledge  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
broad  base  must  have  been  laid  iirst 
of  all,  and  the  structure  raised  high 
above  the  level  of  all  vu^ar  erec- 
tions;  thenceforth,  year  after  year, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  its  girth  must 
of  necessity  oecome  more  and  more 
diminished,  until,  having  reached  its 
apex,  Fird»  coronai  opus^ — ^Death,  the 
grand  finisher  of  all  human  labours, 
sets  his  crown  upon  it.     But  is  it 
possible  for  the  student-at-law  to  lay 
the  broad  and  solid  basis  in  the  first 
instance?     The  pertest    and   most 
flimsy  of  modem  political  scribblers, 
in  every  form,  from  that  of  the  lead- 
ing article  and  the  pamphlet  to  that 
of  the  novel,  redolent  of  the  fashion 
of  the  servants'-hall,  would  say  No. 
Big  with  the  experience  of  a  shabby 
attorney's  office,  he  proclaims,  *'  It  is 
impossible  to  be  a  great  lawyer  and  a 
great  man.**     Fernaps   it    may  be 
nowadays;  but  it  was  not  so  for- 
merly.    There  was   a   time  when 
great  lawyer  meant  at  least  great 
scholar ;  and,  if  we  have  writ  our  an- 
nals right,  suggested  great  man.    We 
had  a  Bacon  and  a  Davis,  a  Holt,  a 
Hale,  a  Somers.    If  there  were  not 
something  radically  vicious  in  the 
prevailing  system  at  the  bar,  we  see 
not  why  we  should  not  have  them 
again.    Surely,  it  would  be  a  libel 
on  our  country  to  presume  that  the 
stuff  of  whicn  great   lawyers    and 
great  men  are  made  has  ceased  to 
exist  among  us.    We  are  well  aware 
that  in  these  latter  years  at  the  bar, 
"  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  nor 
the  race  to  the  swift."    In  putting 
this  forward,  though  certainly  with 
no  undue  prominence,  in  the  course 
of  his  bioffraphy,  Mr.  Twiss  has  re- 
vealed to  his  brethren  no  occult  fact. 
He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  if  Lord 
Eldon  had  to  commence  his  career 
now,  it  would  be  impossible,  with  all 
his  energy y  industry,  zeal,  and  legal 
ability,  he  could  have  succeeded  as 
he  did.     Decidedly  he  could  not; 
nor  do  we  think  he  ought.    Even  in 
his  own  tune, 

<'  A  hundred  such,  more  glodously  en« 
do  wed. 
Had  fallen  upon  the  path." 

But  we  should  not  have  thought 
the  worse  of  John  Scott  for  this. 
Success  is  the  criterion  cf  merit  when 
iotelleet  is  conoenied  only  for  the 
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volflar.  Napol€N>&*a  ^mus  nevet 
dismayed  itself  so  loftdy  as  in  the 
dinistroufl  campaign  upon  the  soil  of 
France.  We  see  no  reason  why, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  the  stu- 
dent-at-law  should  not  come  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  a  "  sdiolar, 
and  a  ripe  one."  It  is  true  Lord 
Brougham,  the  Proteus  of  men*s 
pretensions,  if  not  of  their  talents,  of 
whom  it  was  once  sarcastioEdly  ob- 
served, we  believe  by  sly  old  Eldon, 
^*  if  he  only  knew  a  little  of  law 
he  would  know  a  little  of  every  thing.** 
Lord  Brougham  made  a  long  speech 
in  favour  of  codification,  grounded 
upon  the  fact,  that  from  the  multi- 
plication of  books,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  familiar  with  them  aJI,  it 
was  impossible,  in  the  ordinary  span 
of  life,  for  a  man  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  legal  knowledge  neoes« 
sary  for  the  fit  and  honest  conduct  of 
his  profession.  We  venture  to  differ 
alt<^iher  with  this  doctrine ;  while 
we  at  the  same  time  protest  earnestly 
against  the  modem  system,  by  which 
lawyers,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
have  been  degraded  into  legal  me- 
chanics. With  all  deference  to  the 
dry  and  crabbed  incarnation  of  che- 
rubbism,  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  study  of  the  law  pro* 
perly  pursued  is  eiUier  a  dry  or  diffi- 
cult study,  nor  is  it  so  vast  as  many 
others.  &ibbon  says  truly,  that  the 
laws  of  a  people  form  the  most  inte- 
resting portion  of  their  history ;  and, 
crede  nobisy  he  who  knows  history 
well  will  not  think  law  dry.  Then, 
as  to  the  difficulty,  it  is  more  in  form 
than  substance.  The  law  is  en- 
crusted with  a  villanous  jargon  in 
the  way  of  nomenclature,  worse,  if 
possible^  than  that  of  civil  en^neer- 
log ;  with  fictions  disgraceful  in  the 
lart  degree  to  a  civiliflMed  age  and  na- 
tion, and  with  a  quantity  of  what 
Bentham  calls  judge-law,  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  for  the  most  part  be 
described  as  consisting  of  the  dicta 
pTwdepimn.  But,  upon  the  whole,  to 
the  multitude  who  nold  the  contrary 
opinioii,  we  should  say  with  Cicero,* 
fuBti-^*^^  esset  Jsta  oognitio  juris 
magna  ac  diffidlis,  tamen  utilitatis 
map^itudo  deberet  homines  ad  sus- 
cipicdum  discendi  laborem  impel- 
lere.**      And  then  we   should  go 


on  to  die  worda  which  are  to  the  full 
as  true  and  as  applicable  in  England 
as  they  were  in  Kome,  now,  as  when 
they  were  written : — 

"  Sed  o  dii  xmmortales  !  non  dicerem 
hoc  audiente  Scfevola,  nisi  ipse  dicere 
soleret,  nallius  artis  faciliorem  sibi  cog- 
mtionem  videri.  Quod  quidem  certis 
de  causis  a  plerisque  alitor  existixnatnr : 
primam,  quia  veteres  illi,  qui  huic  scien- 
tis  prffifuenintyobtinendie  atque  augend sb 
potentisB  suaB  causa  pervulgari  artem  snam 
nolaerunt;  deinde,  posteaquam  est  edi- 
tum,  expositis  a  Cn.  Flavio  primum  ac- 
tionibus,  nuUi  fuerunt,  qui  ilia  artificiose 
digesta  generatim  componerent.  Nihil 
est  quim,  quod  ad  artem  redigi  possit, 
nisi  ille  prius,  qui  ilia  tenet  quorum 
artem  instituere  vult,  habeat  illam  sen- 
tentiam,  ut  ex  iis  rebus,  quarum  ars  non- 
dum  sit,  artem  efficere  possit.  Hoc  rideo 
dum  breviter  voluerim  dicere,  dictum  a 
me  esse  paiilo  obscurius :  sed  ezperiar  et 
dicam  si  potero  planiua.  Omnia  fere 
que  sunt  conclnaa  nunc  artibus,  dispersa 
et  dissipata  quondam  faerunt :  ut  in  mu- 
aicis,  numeri,  et  voces,  et  modi ;  in  geo- 
metria,  lineamenta,  form»,  intervalla, 
magnitudines ;  in  astrologia,  cceli  con. 
versio,  ortus,  obitus,  motusque  siderum ; 
in  |[rammaticis  poetarum  pertractatio,  his- 
tonarum  cognitio,  verborum  interpretation 
pronuntiandi  quidam  sodus  :  in  hac  de- 
nique  ipsa  ratione  dicendi,  excogitate, 
omare,  disponere,  meminisse,  agere, 
igDOta  quondam  omnibus,  et  diffusa  late 
▼idebantur.  Adiubitaestigitur  ars  quse- 
dam  extrinsecas  ex  alio  genere  quodam, 
quod  sibi  ^  totum  pbilosophi  assumunt, 
qus  rem  dissolutam  divulsamque  conglu- 
tinaret,  et  ratione  qusedam  constringeret. 
Sit  ergo  in  jure  civili  finis  hie,  legitimae 
atque  usitatsB  in  rebus  caussique  civium, 
sequibilitatis  conservatio.  Turn  sunt  no- 
taada  genera,  et  ad  certnm  namerum 
paucitatemaue  revocanda  (genus  autem 
eat  id,  quoa  sui  similes  communione  qua- 
dam,  specie  autem  difierentes,  duaa  aut 
plurea  complectitur  partes :  partes  aotem 
aant,  qua  geoeribua  iis  ex  quibua  ema« 
nant,  subjiciuntur) ;  oouiiaque  qua  aunt 
vel  ^eoerum  vel  partium  nomina»  defini- 
tioDibus,  quam  vim  habeant,  est  expri. 
mendum.  Est  enim  definitio,  eanim  re- 
rum,  qua  aunt  ejus  rei  propria  quam 
definire  volumus,  brevis  et  circumscripta 
qucdam  explicatio.  Hisce  ego  rebus 
exempla  adjung^rem,  nisi  apud  quos  hsec 
haberetur  oratio  cemerem ;  nunc  com. 
plectar  quod  proposui  brevi.  Si  enim 
aut  mihi  facere  licuerit,  quod  jamdiu 
cogito,  aut  alius  quispiam,  aut,  me  impe. 
dito,  occuparit,  aat  mortuo  eflfecerit,  ut 
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primum  omne  jod  civile  in  genera  digerat, 
qute  perpaaca  sunt ;  deinde  eorum  gene- 
rum  quasi  qusdam  membra  dispertiat; 
turn  proprium  cujusque  vim  deuuitione 
declaret :  perfectam  artem  juris  cirilis 
babebitis,  magis  magnam  atque  uberem, 
quam  difficilem  atque  obscuram.  Atque 
interea  tamen,  dum  baec,  qute  dispersa 
$unt,coguDtur,yel  passim  lioet  carpeatem 
et  colligentem  uodeque  replerijuata  juris 
cirilis  scientia." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  pass- 
ages of  anj  author  in  one  point  of 
view  more  valuable,  or  whicn  ou^ht 
to  be  more  intensely  interesting  abke 
to  the  lawyer  and  the  philosopher. 
To  the  latter  it  will  be  delightful  to 
observe  the  science  of  metnod  dis- 
tinctly indicated  and  adverted  to  by 
the  illustrious  disciple  of  Plato. 
Method  is  (hat  science,  iUam  scientiamj 
whose  objects  being  the  relations  of 
things,  enables  a  man  through  con- 
templating the  relations  of  those 
things,  before  scattered  and  sundry, — 
dispersa  ei  dissipata^  —  to  summon 
them  together  before  the  mind,  and 
form  them  into  an  art.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  with  respect  to  Cicero*s 
intention  to  allude  to  method  as  of 
that  order,  qtwd  sihi  totum  phUosophi 
assumunt^  and  that  at  the  time  he  nad 
speciaUy  in  his  mind's  eye  the  works 
of  him  whom  he  styles  Deus  Hie 
noster, — works,  the  lar^r  and  more 
valuable  portion  of  which,  as  Ck>le- 
ridge  has  most  judiciously  observed, 
"  have  all  one  common  end,  which 
comprehends  and  shines  through  the 
particular  purpose  of  each  several 
dialogue ;  and  this  is  to  establish  the 
sources,  to  evolve  the  principles,  and 
to  exemplify  the  art  of  method ;"  in 
point  of  fact,  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind,  to  clear  it  £rom  per- 
turbations and  errors,  and  to  construct 
a  methodical  system  such  as  Bacon, 
afterwards  fouovring  unconsciously 
in  his  steps,  develo^^d  in  his  Novum 
Organum,  and  Coleridge  has  set  forth 
in  ludd  truth  by  '*  reproclaiming 
the  coinciding  precepts  of  the  Athe- 


nian Verulam  and  the  British  Plato."* 
To  the  philosophic  lawyer  it  must  be 
pleasing  to  find  this  art,  the  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  genius,  ap- 
plied by  the  wise  and  accomplished 
Koman  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  to  note  his  suggestions  at  once 
for  the  reformation  of  the  law  and 
the  mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it.  He  will  feel,  too,  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  fimcying 
that  the  wholelaw  of  England,  rightly 
studied,  would  be  found  either  more 
difficult  or  obscure  than  the  whole 
law  of  Bome ;  and,  likewise,  that  the 
introduction  to  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  our  country,  the  habits 
and  manner  of  living  of  our  ancestors 
recommends  also  tae  study  of  our 
law,  and  causes  mira  qtuedam  m  cog- 
noscendo  suavUas  et  delectatio.  He 
would  recollect,  moreover,  that  ex- 
amples in  modem  times  are  not 
wanting  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Philoso- 
phy's most  eloquent  advocate,  and  he 
can  take  his  instances  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  He  can  shew  that 
while  the  mere  title-lawyer  invari- 
ably fuls  when  he  steps  beyond  the 
narrow  precincts  of  his  own  domain, 
men  who  have  the  faculty  of  pene- 
trating to  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
things,  "  that  knowledge  with  which 
alone  dwell  power  and  prpphej^, 
decisive  experiment,  and  scientinc 
method,"  can,  upon  occasion,  take  up 
any  title  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
though  they  had  never  turned  their 
attention  to  it  before,  yet  quicklv 
master  it  and  deal  with  it  as  though 
it  had  been  the  study  of  their  lives. 
No  lawyer  who  was  not  also  a  scholar, 
a  man  of  genius,  and  a  gentleman  of 
unfailing  enerfly  and  indomitable 
courage,  could  nave  conducted  suits 
at  law  with  such  triumphant  ability 
as  Mirabean,  Lally  -  Tollendal,  and 
Beaumarchais,f  conducted  those  tedi- 
ous and  intricate  suits  in  which  they 
acted  as  counsel  each  in  his  own  be- 
half.   Turn  over  volume  i^ter  vo- 


•  "  Plato  treated  principallv  of  truth  as  manifested  in  the  world  of  intellect ;  Bacon 
of  the  same  truth  as  manifested  in  the  world  of  sense ;  but  far  from  disagreeing  as  to 
the  mode  of  attaining  that  truth,  far  from  differing  in  their  great  views  of  the  education 
of  the  mind,  they  both  proceeded  on  the  same  principles  of  unit  if  and  proereuion ; 
and,  consequently,  both  cultivated  alike  the  science  of  method  —  the  science  oi  method 
such  as  we  have  described  it.  If  vre  are  correct  in  these  statements,  then  may  we 
boast  to  have  solved  the  great  problem  of  conciliatiog  ancient  and  modern  philosophy .** 
— CoL^lunos. 

t  Theiuithor  of  Figaro. 
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lume  of  the  reports  of  prooeedings 
before  election  committees,  and  the 
grandest  speeches,  the  finest  and  most 

grofonnd  argumentation,  you  will 
nd  from  first  to  last  have  been  de- 
livered not  by  a  lawyer,  but  by  Mr. 
Wyndham.  The  ^eat  Southwark 
case  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
most  interesting  in  the  books.  Look 
to  the  debates  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  question  of  privilege 
raised  by  the  case  of  Stockdale  v. 
Hansard !  Brin^  with  yon  the  know- 
ledge that  the  judgments  delivered 
by  these  reverend  expounders  of  the 
law  (Denman,  C.  J. ;  Littledale,  Pat- 
teson,  Coleridge,  J.  JX  were  given 
up  una  voce  by  all  the  opponents 
as  well  as  the  supporters  of  the 
fffivil^  as  indefensible,  and  con- 
sider that  vital  points  of  con- 
stitutional law  were  raised.  Now 
let  us  ask  who  displayed  the  greatest 
acuteness,  knowledge,  and  argumen- 
tative power  in  the  dicussion  upon 
questions  of  law  affecting  the 
nghts  and  privileges  of  the  people 
represented  by  the  people's  house? 
One  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  law  ?  No  such  thing ! 
It  was  one  who  had  only  learned,  as 
a  statesman,  the  great  principles  of 
the  laws  of  his  country.  It  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  he  not  alone  sur- 
passed the  professional  lawyers  in  the 
use  of  their  own  vreapons;  but  he 
shewed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Sir  T.  Wilde,  they  did  not  know  how 
to  wield  them  in  the  m^e  of  a  great 
battle-field.  They  were  only  war- 
riors for  the  tournament,  where  the 
combat  is  carried  on  after  a  fixed  and 
precise  code  of  rules  and  ceremonies. 
From  all  that  we  have  heretofore 
urged,  we  would  conclude  that  the 
student  who  desires  to  be  a  lawyer 
should  address  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  whole  law.  The  example  of 
Tribonian  in  ancienti  and  Lord  Ba- 
con in  modem  times,  together  with 
many  others  that  might  be  cited, 
proves  that  life  is  long  enough,  not 
only  to  acquire  a  philosophic  know- 
ledge of  tile  law,  but  also  a  sufiicient 
entrance  for  use  into  all  the  acauire- 
ments,  arts,  and  sciences,  which  are 
anciUaiy  to  its  study  and  practice.  It 
is  idle  to  say,  as  has  been  sometimes 
said,  that  it  is  impossible  a  man  can 
be  a  good  lawyer  in  any  branch  of 
the  law  who  aspires  to  xnow  it  all. 
If  a  man  reach  the  top  of  the  i^o- 
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fisssion  he  must  practue  the  whole 
law ;  surely,  then,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  he  should  try  to  learn  as  he 
practises  —  that  the  common  -  law 
lawyer,  on  being  raised  to  the  wool- 
sack, or  the  equity  lawyer  to  the 
attorney-generalship,  should  begin  to 
study,  as  it  may  be,  equity  or  law.  ]i 
it  not  better  that  he  should  address 
himself  to  the  general  study  while  he 
enjoys  the  vigour  of  youth  and  can 
rejoice  in  lofty  labours.  That  which 
is  done  out  of  court,  and  is  three 
parts  of  the  four  mechanical,  such  as 
pleading  and  conveyancing,  may, 
perhaps,  be  at  present  best  executed 
by  one  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
craft  and  mystery ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  what  has  to  be  done  within  a 
court,  and  so  soon  as  pleading  and 
conveyancing  have  undei^ne  that 
thorough  reformation  for  which 
common  sense  and  common  honesty 
cry  out  loudly,  neither  will  it  be  so 
with  them.  Lord  Bacon  well  ob- 
serves : — 

"  lo  paiticular  sciences  we  see  that,  if 
men  fall  to  subdivide  their  labours,  aa  to 
be  an  ooooliat  in  physic,  or  to  be  perfect 
in  lome  one  title  of  the  law,  or  the  like, 
they  may  prove  ready  and  tubtile,  but  not 
dup  or  sufficient ;  no,  not  in  tliat  subject 
which  they  do  particularly  attend,  because  of 
that  cottsent  which  it  hath  with  the  rest," 

And  this  because  of  the  flood  of 
light  and  information,  as  he  remarks, 
wnich  one  science  hath  directly  from 
another.  But  we  may  advantage- 
ously carry  one  of  Bacon's  illustra- 
tions further.  It  is  impossible  a 
man  can  be  a  good  oculist  unless  he 
be  also  a  good  physician.  He  must 
be  able  not  alone  to  deal  with  the 
organ  affected  but  to  note  and  regu- 
late the  state  of  the  stomach  and  at- 
tend to  the  general  health.  We  can 
prove,  in  fact,  that  no  man  can  be  a 
gpood  surgeon  who  is  not  a  eood  phy- 
sician, and  vice  vena,  and  this  lie- 
cause  there  is  no  local  affection  with- 
out a  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
no  constitutional  disturbance  without 
a  local  affection.  We  hold  that  the 
same  principle  applies  to  the  practi- 
tioners at  the  bar,  and  that  no  man 
can  be  a  great  lawyer  who  has  not 
studied,  at  least,  if  not  practised,  the 
whole  law.  Present  observation 
comes  to  tJie  aid  of  past  experience 
in  establishing  this  position.  The 
system  of  suraivided  study  and  la- 
bour may  produce  a  Campbell,  it 
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eoiild  not  prodoe*  »  Fenne&tber;  it 
may  produet  ft  PoUoek,  it  could  not 
produce  ft  Robertson;  it  mfty  produce 
ft  Follett,  it  could  not  produce  ft 
Berryer ;  it  mftv  produce  ft  Sugden, 
it  could  not  produce  ft  Storey ;  it  mfty 

Sroduce  ft  Wilde*  it  could  not  pro* 
uce  ft  Webster,  or  a  Guizot. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  letter  from 
Lord  Eldon  to  Mr.'Farrer  that  be 
recommended  a  higher  character  of 
legal  education  than  is  now  generallv 
in  use,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  peiceival  that  the  course  of  study 
he  suggests  never  could  make  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer.  It  mig^t  lay 
the  foundation  on  which,  with  time 
and  diligence,  the  legal  character,  and 
acquirements,  and  fame  of  another 
Eldon  might  be  built,  but  the  re» 
nown  of  a  Storey  never  could  be 
reared  upon  it.  The  writer  seems  to 
think  not  at  all  of  the  philosophy  of 
law.  We,  however,  see  clearly  his 
contempt  for  the  mere  legal  mechanic 
—  the  man  who  devotes  himself  alto' 
geOier  to  one  branch  of  study  and 
practice  in  law  or  equity. 

Lord  Eldon  did  not  get  business 
for  some  few  years  after  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  During  this  period  he 
struggled  nobly  as  an  unwearying 
student  under  circumstances  peculi- 
liarly  disheartening.  He  had  a  wife 
and  family,  with  burely  the  means  of 
affording  them  the  humblest  support, 
ftnd  the  terrible  apprehension  that 
as  the  family  increased  those  means 
would  prove  altoffether  insufficient. 

As  ail  the  world  knows,  he  had 
while  a  very  youn^  man,  and  yet  a 
fellow  of  University  College,  run 
away  with  Miss  Surtees,  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  His  marriage  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  fellowdiin,  and  no 
piece  of  clerical  patronage  nlling  in 
at  his  university  within  the  year  of 
grace,  Qeorge  lU.  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
Lady  Eldon  for  having  bestowed 
upon  him  his  chancellor,  who  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  her  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  lived  and  died  a 
country  curate.  In  this  latter  opi* 
nion,  by  the  by,  we  agree  with  the 
monaren.  Lord  Eldon  had  no  in- 
terest,  he  had  no  fervid  eloouence, 
he  would  have  scorned  to  play  the 
charlatan,  nor  do  we  think  he  had 
any  of  the  qualiflcations  or  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  abilities  that  might  have 
enabled  him  to  raise  himself  Aonoar- 


ftUy  as  BloomfieUl  and  FUlpottft  did 
in  the  church.  Apropoa  to  church, 
it  is  an  odd  thing  that  the  same  im« 
prudent  step  in  early  life  should  have 
driven  Howley  from  the  law  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  John 
Scott  from  the  church  to  the  bar,  and 
that  both  should  severally  have  at- 
tained the  highest  stations  they  could 
achieve,  and  through  the  oonse* 
quences  of  an  act  which  to  ninety* 
nine  out  of  the  hundred  men  must 
have  proved  ruinous.  After  Scott 
had  been  some  five  years  at  the  bar, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  abandoning 
London  in  desjpair  to  settle  in  New* 
castle  as  a  provincial  counsel,  he  ob- 
tained the  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  a  couple  of  cases, 
and  thenceforth  business  came  in 
vdth  a  steady, andprogressively  with 
A  ihll  current.  We  agree  vrith  Mr. 
Twiss  that  the  same  success  would 
not  have  crowned  those  efforts  in 
our  day.  Many  living  lawyers  have 
made  better  arg^uments  and  on  more 
important  subjects  than  those  to 
which  Lord  Eldon  in  his  latter  days 
referred  so  complacently,  without 
deriving  the  sli^ntest  benefit  from 
their  displays  either  in  practice  or 
patronage.  It  was  much  easier  in 
former  days  for  an  unfriended  man 
of  good  character  and  ability,  with 
iumcient  learning  and  industry,  to 
make  way  at  the  bar  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  professbn  was  not 
then,  as  it  is  now,  overstocked ;  it  was 
not  then  so  much,  as  far  as  all  junior 
practice  was  concerned,  in  the  hands 
of  the  attorneys.  Interest  and  con- 
nexion with  attorneys  was  not  then 
so  essentially  necessary  as  it  un- 
fortunately now  is.  The  practice  of 
attorneys  going  to  the  bar  after  they 
had  made  a  connexiou  did  not  then 
prevail. 

The  bar  in  Scott's  days  was  purely 
ft  profession :  it  is  lamentable  to  per- 
ceive in  our  day  that  it  has  acquired 
many  features  which  tend  to  give  it 
the  aspect  of  a  trade.  From  the 
influx  of  a  lower  class  of  persons 
than  formerly  aspired  to  a  teamed 
professbn,  and  from  the  deadly 
struggle  for  employment  that  is  car- 
ried on,  means  of  obtaining  busLoess 
are  resorted  to  by  no  smsll  number 
of  practitioners,  at  which  their  pre- 
decessors would  have  blushed,  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  noble 
profession  hftve  been  seriously  af- 
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feeted.  The  reports  in  the  news- 
papers would  of  themselTes  sofflce  to 
shew  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
a  statement  made  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  sorrow,  but  made,  also,  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  find  a 
remedy  for  those  glaring  evils,  if  the 
benchers  of  the  several  mns  of  court, 
aided  by  that  great  portion  of  the 
bar  which  is  yet  high  and  pure, 
would  turn  theur  earnest  attention  to 
the  subject.  Many  of  our  late  altera- 
tions, much  of  our  legislation  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  have  and  has 
tended  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
bar.  Recent  occurrences  at  the  Old 
Bailey  and  *  elsewhere  will  at  once 
point  out  the  innovation  of  allowing 
counsel  to  plead  for  prisoners  accused 
of  grievous  crimes  as  amongst  the 
matters  to  which  we  refer ;  and  even 
the  proceedings  of  the  superior  courts 
of  law  will  not  &il  to  exhibit  cotmsel 
of  high  rank  aa  making  *'  an  over'bold 
defence  of  a  diihonest  action"  • 

And  here  it  may  be  appropriately 
observed,  to  Lord  Eldons  honour, 
that  not  only  does  he  congratulate 
himself  that  ne  never  was  compelled 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  a  fellow 
creature,  but  that  he  had  ever  la- 
boured,  as  far  as  in  him  la^,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  an  improper 
or  unjust  sentence  being  carried  into 
effect,  by  most  cautiously  and  dili- 
gently examining  the  Recorder's  re- 
port, and  bestowing  ample  considera- 
tion upon  the  case  of  each  convict. 
in  short  he  was  as  conscientious  and 
laborious  in  discharging  his  duty  in 
this,  as  in  the  business  of  his  court, 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
Scott,  though  much  employed  as  a 
leader,  never  won  the  name  of  a 
ffreat  forensic  orator.  Neither,  though 
fie  was  put  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  an  early  i>eriod  of  his  life, 
did  he  ever  distinguish  himself  there 
as  a  debater  or  speaker.  Though  he 
had  a  fine  vein  or  natural  humour  his 
speeches  were  ponderous,  and  he  on 
all  occasions  displayed  more  subtlety 
than  vigour  of  argument,  or  the 
power  of  grasping  and  elucidating 
great  principles.  A  peculiar  turn  of 
thougnt,  the  same  tnat  led  him  so 
much  to  doubt  as  an  equity  judge^ 
and  an  over-cautious,  a  too  nicely 
guarded,  and  qualified  style  of  ex- 
pression, made  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  men,  wear  the  aspect  of  a  hy- 
pocnte,  whereas,  personally  and  poU« 


tically,  tihei«  were  !bw  more  honest, 
consistent,  and  sincere. 

He  sat  for  a  time  as  chief-justice  of 
the  Common  Fleas,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction.  In  administering  justice 
according  to  law,  he  was  l^set  by 
none  of  the  doubts  that  tormented 
him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  No 
more  upright  or  laborious  judge  ever 
sat.  It  was  a  proud  thing  to  be  able 
to  say  at  the  close  of  his  life  that  he 
had  no  doubt  he  had  done  his  duty  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  that  he  had 
never  given  the  property  of  A  to  B, 
and  that  he  was  satisfied  with  all  his 
decisions.  They  remain,  in  truth, 
monuments  to  guide  the  equity  law- 
yer  in  all  matters  on  which  they 
bear.  Though  slow  in  giving  a  de- 
cision, he  was  very  quick  in  lorminflr 
an  opinion  on  a  case.  His  legal 
leamms  was  acknowledged  by  all, 
and  lony  testimony  has  been  borne 
to  it  by  great  men.  Mr.  Twiss  has 
ably  and  successfully  vindicated  him 
against  the  charge  that  the  general 
arrear  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
imputable  to  him.  The  law's  delay 
is  as  old  a  complaint  as  the  insolence 
of  office.  No  man  was  more  la- 
borious, or  more  courteous  in  his 
exalted  position,  than  Lord  £ldon« 
The  same  charges  of  delay  were  made 
against  preceding  chancellors,  but  not 
with  the  same  asperity,  which  had  its 
source  altogether  in  political  hos- 
tility. 

Lord  Eldon  was  blamed  for  his 
niggardliness  in  riving  silk  gowns  to 
the  members  of  the  bar.  In  our  day 
the  e^  is  that  a  silk  gown  and  a 
coif  have  pretty  nearly  ceased  to  be 
a  mark  of  honour  or  distinction. 
Mr.  Twiss  remarks :  — 

"  The  fsBhion  of  making  kiog'i  conn* 
•el  in  great  batches  has  indeed  been  pro* 
ductile  of  serioaa  evi],  in  all  ways.  It 
has  transferred  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  to  the  hands 
of  the  solicitors,  and,  through  the  comue* 
tition  of  numbers  within  the  bar,  naa 
tended  to  divest  the  leadioe  counsel  of 
that  control  which  they  ought  always  to 
have  power  as  well  aa  dis|K>sitton  to  ex- 
ercise over  the  tempers  and  appetites  of 
keen  practitioners. 

The  chancellor*s  conversation  was 
pleasant  and  gay.  His  great  forte 
fay  in  telling  a  story,  which  he  did  in 
a  rich,  low  tone,  with  a  demure  smile, 
a  quiet  gleam  of  his  eye,  and  a  se« 
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dttctire  humour  that  no  grayity  could 
resist.  His  disposition  was  festive, 
but  not  luxurious.    He  liked  plain 

Eort,  the  Btron^r  the  better,  and  he 
ked  a  good  fair  spill  of  it.  One  of 
his  favourite  dishes,  we  are  told,  was 
liver  and  bacon ;  and  when  he  dined 
with  George  IV.  it  was  one  of  the 
entries!! 

"  To  fashion  or  refinement  Lord 
Eldon  made  no  pretence,  though  his 
right  understandmg  and  kind  nature 
preserved  him  from  any  solecism  in 
good  taste.**  He  had,  sooth  to  say, 
much  in  him  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  was  by  no  means  the 
sordid  miser  he  was  once  supposed. 
Except  in  his  housekeeping  during 
his  ¥afe*8  lifetime,  he  was  in  no  re- 
spect shabby.  He  yielded  to  her 
penurious  disposition,  which  had  been 
the  result  of  their  early  poverty. 
She  never  could  conquer  it,  and  he 
used  to  say,  **  Poor  Bessie,  God  help 
her,  it  was  I  made  her  what  she  is, 
and  it  is  not  fbr  me  to  murmur.** 
After  her  death  he  lived  more  hos- 
pitably. He  was  the  reverse  of  a 
bigot  in  religion,  though  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  political  claims  of 
Dissenters  and  Komanists.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  debates  of  the  House 


of  I^rds  with  ffreat  propriety  and 
decorum,  with  dignity,  if  not  with 
grace.  As  a  speaker  and  debater  he 
took  a  higher  place  there  than  in  the 
Commons.  He  took  ^reat  pains,  and 
gave  infinite  satisfaction,  in  his  de- 
cisions on  Scotch  appeals.  As  a  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  even  making  allow- 
ance for  the  troublous  times  durii^ 
which  he  acted  as  attomey-generu, 
he  was  something  severe,  and  very 
obstinate.  To  two  monarchs  he  was 
a  sort  of  |;rand  vizier.  He  always 
regarded  himself  as  the  servemt  of  the 
king,  and  never  acknowledged  any 
allegiance  to  the  majesty  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  in  its  best  sense,  and  the 
proper  sense.  Though  no  courtier, 
though  of  an  honest  and  independent 
manly  character,  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  George  IH.  and  Geor]^ 
rV .  There  is  something  afiecting  in 
the  confidence  with  whicn  the  former 
afflicted  monarch  leant  upon  ^^his 
chancellor.**  Lord  Eldon  died  peace- 
fully and  hopefVilly  at  an  extreme 
old  age,  having  already  outlived 
calumny,  and  having  the  satisfitction 
to  know  he  was  universally  honoured 
by  his  countrymen,  as  a  just  judge, 
a  ffood  and  uithful  servant  to  we 
puolic. 
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A  BOBCANCB  OF  THE  LAST  CEZITVBT. 

BT  nrZ-BOOPLE. 

Chaftbb  XVI. 

BARRY  IN  LOVE. 


As  my  nncle*8  attainder  was  not  re- 
versed for  being  out  with  the  Pre- 
tender in  1745,  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  for  him  to  accompany 
his  nephew  to  the  land  of  our  an- 
cestors, where,  if  not  hang^n^,  at 
least  a  tedious  process  of  imprison- 
ment, and  a  doiiotful  pardon,  would 
have  awaited  the  gowi  old  gentle- 
man. In  any  important  crisis  of  ray 
life,  his  advice  was  always  of  im- 
portance to  me,  and  I  did  not  fail  to 
seek  it  at  this  juncture,  and  to  im- 
plore his  counsel  as  regarded  my 
pursuit  of  the  widow ;  I  told  him 
the  situation  of  her  heart,  as  I  have 
described  it  in  the  last  chapter,  of 
the  proeress  that  young  Poynings 
had  maae  in  her  affections,  and  of 
her  forgetfulness  of  her  old  admirer, 
and  I  got  a  letter  in  repl^  full  of 
excellent  suggestions,  by  which  I  did 
not  fail  to  profit. 

The  kind  chevalier  prefaced  it  by 
saying,  that  he  was  for  the  present 
in  a  retreat  in  the  Minorite  convent 
at  Brussels,  that  he  had  thoughts  of 
making  his  salui  there,  and  retiring 
for  ever  from  the  world,  devoting 
himself  to  the  severest  practices  of 
religion.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  with 
regard  to  the  lovely  widow.  It  was 
natural  that  a  person  of  her  vast 
w^th  and  not  disagreeable  person 
should  have  many  adorers  about  her; 
and  that,  as  in  her  husband's  life- 
time she  had  shewn  herself  not  at  all 
disinclined  to  receive  my  addresses,  I 
must  make  no  manner  of  doubt  I 
was  not  the  first  person  whom  she 
had  so  favoured,  nor  was  I  likely  to 
be  the  last. 

"  I  wonld,  my  dear  cbild,"  he  added, 
"  that  the  ugly  attainder  round  mv  neck, 
and  tbe  resolution  I  have  formed  of  re- 
tiring fVom  a  world  of  sin  and  vanity 
altogether,  did  not  prevent  roe  from 
coming  personally  to  yonr  aid  in  this 
delicate  crisis  of  your  affairs ;  for,  to  lead 
litem  to  a  good  end,  it  requires  not  only 
the  indomitable  couisge,  swagger,  and 
ogdacity,  which  you  possess  beyond  any 


young  man  I  have  ever  known  (as  for 
the  ■  swagger,'  as  the  chevalier  calls  it,  I 
deny  it  m  toto,  being  always  most  modest 
in  my  demeanour),  but,  though  you  have 
the  vigour  to  execute,  you  have  not  the 
ingenuity  to  suggest  plans  of  conduct 
for  the  following  out  of  a  scheme  that  is 
likely  to  be  long  and  difficult  of  execu- 
tion. Would  YOU  have  ever  thought  of 
the  brilliant  scheme  of  the  Countess  Ida, 
wliich  so  nearly  mode  you  the  greatest 
fortune  in  Europe,  but  for  the  advice 
and  experience  of  a  poor  old  man,  now 
making  up  his  accounts  with  the  world, 
and  about  to  retire  from  it  for  good  and 

ain 

"  Well,  with  regard  to  the  Conntess 
of  Lt^ndon,  TOur  manner  of  winning  her 
is  quite  en  I  air  at  present  to  me,  nor  can 
I  advise  day  by  day  as  I  would  I  could 
according  to  circumstances  as  they  arise. 
But  your  general  scheme  should  be  this. 
If  I  remember  the  letters  you  used  to 
have  from  her  during  the  period  of  the 
correspondence  which  the  silly  woman 
entertained  you  with,  much  high-flown 
sentiment  passed  between  yon,  and  es- 
peciallv  was  written  by  her  ladyship 
oerselr ;  she  is  a  blue-stocking,  and  fond 
of  writing ;  she  used  to  make  her  griefs 
with  her  husband  the  continual  theme  of 
her  correspondence  (as  women  will  do). 
I  recollect  several  passages  in  her  letters 
bitterly  deploring  her  fate  in  being  united 
to  one  so  unworthy  of  her. 

"  Surely,  in  the  mass  of  billets  you 
possess  from  her,  there  must  be  enough 
to  compromise  her.  Look  them  well 
over,  select  passages,  and  threaten  to  do 
so.  Write  to  her  at  first  in  the  un* 
doubting  tone  of  a  lover  who  has  every 
claim  upon  her.  Then,  if  she  is  silent, 
remonstrate,  alluding  to  former  promises 
from  her,  producing  proofs  of  her  former 
regard  for  you,  vowing  despair,  destmc* 
tion,  revenge,  if  she  prove  unfaithful. 
Frighten  her — astonish  her  by  some 
danng  feat,  which  will  let  her  see  your 
indomitsble  resolution ;  you  are  the  man 
to  do  it.  Your  sword  has  a  reputation 
in  Europe,  and  you  have  a  character  for 
boldness,  which  was  the  first  thing  that 
caused  my  Lady  Lyndon  to  turn  her  eyes 
upon  you.  Make  the  people  talk  about 
yon  at  Dublin.  Be  as  splendid,  and  as 
brave,  and  as  odd  as  possible.    How  I 
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wish  I  were  near  yon !  You  have  no 
imavinatioQ  to  invent  such  a  character 
as  I  would  make  for  yon  —  but  wby 
Bpeak,  l)ave  I  not  enough  of  the  world 
and  its  vanitiea  ? " 

There  was  much  practical  good 
sense  in  this  advice,  which  J  quote 
unaccompanied  with  the  lengthened 
description  of  his  mortifications  and 
devotions  which  my  uncle  indulged 
in,  finishing  his  letter,  as.  usual,  with 
earnest  prayers  for  my  conversion  to 
the  true  faith.  But  he  was  constant 
to  his  form  of  worship ;  and  I,  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  principle,  wns 
resolute  to  mine,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  the  one,  in  this  respect,  will  be 
as  acceptable  as  the  other. 

Under  these  directions  it  was,  then, 
I  wrote  to  Lady  Lyndon,  to  ask  on 
my  arrival  when  the  most  respectful 
of  her  admirers  might  be  permitted 
to  intrude  upon  her  grief?  Then, 
as  her  ladyship  was  silent,  I  de- 
manded, had  she  forgotten  old  times^ 
and  one  whom  she  had  favoured 
with  her  intimacy  at  a  very  happy 
period  ?  Had  Calista  forgotten  En- 
genio?  At  the  same  time  I  sent 
down  by  my  servant  with  this  letter 
a  present  of  a  little  sword  for  Lord 
Bullingdon,  and  a  private  note  to 
his  governor,  whose  note  of  hand, 
by  the  way,  I  possessed  for  a  sum — 
I  forget  what — but  such  as  the  poor 
fellow  would  have  been  very  un* 
willing  to  pay.  To  this  an  answer 
came  from  her  ladyship^s  amanuensis, 
stating  that  Lady  Lyndon  was  too 
much  disturbed  by  grief  at  her  re- 
cent dreadful  calamity  to  see  any 
one  but  her  own  relations ;  and  ad- 
vices from  my  friend,  the  boy's  go- 
vernor, stating  that  my  Lord  George 
Poynings  was  the  youn^  kinsman 
who  was  about  to  consoleher. 

This  caused  the  quarrel  between 
me  and  the  young  nobleman,  whom 
I  took  care  to  challenge  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Dublin. 

When  the  news  of  the  duel  was 
brought  to  the  widow  at  Castle  Lyn- 
don, my  informant  wrote  me,  that 
Lady  Lyndon  shrieked  and  flung 
down  the  journal,  and  said,  "  The 
horrible  monster!  He  would  not 
shrink  from  murder,  I  believe ;  and 
little  Lord  Bullingdon  drawing  his 
sword — the  sword  I  had  given  him 
the  rascal !— declared  he  wonld  kill 
with  it  the  man  who  had  hurt  coushi 
George.    On  Hr.  Rant  teUing  him 


that  I  was  the  donor  of  the  weapon, 
the  little  rogue  still  vowed  that  he 
would  kill  me  all  the  same !  Lideed, 
in  spite  of  my  kindness  to  him,  that 
hoy  always  seemed  to  detest  me." 

Her  ladyship  sent  up  daily  couriers 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Lord 
George ;  and,  thinking  to  myself  that 
she  would  probably  be  induced  to 
come  to  Dublin  if  she  were  to  hear 
that  he  was  in  danger,  I  managed 
to  have  her  informed  that  he  was 
in  a  precarious  state,  that  he  grew 
worse,  that  Redmond  Barry  had  fled 
in  consequence ;  of  this  flight  I  caused 
the  Mercury  newspaper  to  give  notice 
also,  but  indeed  it  did  not  carry  me 
beyond  the  town  of  Bray  where  my 
poor  mother  dwelt,  and  where  under 
the  difficulties  of  a  duel  I  might  be 
sure  of  having  a  welcome. 

Those  readers  who  have  the  sen- 
timent of  filial  duty  strong  in  their 
mind  will  wonder  that  I  have  not 
yet  described  my  interview  with  that 
kind  mother  whose  sacrifices  for  me 
in  youth  had  been  so  considerable, 
and  for  whom  a  man  of  my  warm 
and  afiectionate  nattire  could  not  but 
feel  the  most  enduring  and  sincere 
re^rd. 

But  a  man,  moving  in  the  exalted 
sphere  of  society  in  which  I  now 
stood,  has  his  public  duties  to  per- 
form before  he  consults  his  private 
affections ;  and  so  upon  my  first  ar- 
rival I  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Mrs.  Barry  stating  my  arrival,  con* 
veying  to  her  my  sentiments  of  res- 
pect and  duty,  and  promising  to  pay 
them  to  her  personally  so  soon  as 
my  business  in  Dublin  would  leave 
me  free. 

This,  I  need  not  say,  was  very 
considerable.  I  had  my  horses  to 
buy,  my  establishment  to  arrange, 
my  entree  into  the  genteel  world  to 
make;  and,  having  announced  my 
intention  to  purchase  horses,  and  live 
in  a  genteel  style,  was  in  a  couple  of 
da;^s  so  pestered  by  visits  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  so  hampered 
Inr  invitations  to  dinners  and  suppers, 
that  it  became  exceedingly  dimcult 
for  me  during  some  days  to  manage 
my  anxiously  desired  visit  to  Mn. 
Barry. 

It  appears  that  the  good  soul  pro* 
vided  an  entertainment  as  soon  as 
she  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  invited 
all  her  bnmUe  aecraaintanees  of  Bn^ 
to  be  present ;  hut  A  was  engaged  sub* 
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Mqnently  to  my  Lord  Ballyragget 
on  the  day  appointed,  and  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  break  the  promise 
that  I  had  made  to  Mrs.  Barry  to 
attend  her  htimble  feetiyal. 

I  endeavoured  to  sweeten  the  dis« 
apnointment  by  sending  my  mother 
a  naadsome  satin  sack  and  reltet 
robe,  which  I  purchased  fbr  her  at 
the  best  raeroers  in  Dublin  Tatid  in- 
deed told  her  I  had  brougnt  from 
Paris  expressly  for  her);  but  the 
messenger  whom  I  despatched  with 
the  presents  brought  back  the  par- 
cels, with  the  piece  of  satin  torn  half 
way  up  the  middle ;  and  I  did  not 
need  his  descriptions  to  be  aware 
that  something  had  offended  the 
good  lady,  who  came  out,  he  said, 
and  abus^  him  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  boxed  his  ears,  but  that 
she  was  restrained  by  a  gentleman  in 
black,  who  I  concluded  with  justice 
was  her  clerical  friend  Mr.  JowL 

This  reception  of  my  presents  made 
me  rather  dread  than  hope  for  an 
interview  With  Mrs.  Barry,  and  de« 
layed  my  visit  to  her  for  some  days 
further.  I  wrote  her  a  dutiful  and 
soothing  letter,  to  which  there  was 
no  answer  returned,  although  I  men* 
tioned  that  on  my  way  to  the  capital 
I  had  been  at  Barryrille,  and  re- 
visited the  old  haunts  of  my  youth. 

I  don't  care  to  own  that  she  is  the 
only  human  being  whom  I  am  afraid 
to  face.  I  can  recollect  her  fits  of 
anger  as  a  child,  and  the  recondlia* 
tions,  which  used  to  be  still  more 
violent  and  painful ;  and  so.  Instead 
of  going  myself,  I  sent  my  factotum, 
Ultck  Brady,  to  her,  who  rode  back, 
saying  that  he  had  met  with  a  re- 
ception he  would  not  again  undergo 
for  twenty  guineas ;  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  the  house,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  inform  me  that  my  mo- 
tiier  disowned  me  for  ever.  This 
parental  anathema,  as  it  were,  affected 
me  much,  for  I  was  always  the  most 
dutiful  of  sons,  and  I  determined  to 
go  as  soon  as  possible,  and  brave 
what  I  knew  must  be  an  inevHablo 
•eene  of  r^roach  and  anger,  for  the 
sake,  as  I  hoped,  of  as  certain  a  re- 
conciliation. 

I  bad  been  giving  one  night  an 
entertaimnent  to  some  of  the  gen« 
teelest  company  in  Dublin,  and  was 
ih«wiitg  my  lord  marquis  dowft-stdrs 
^titk  tt  fttr  of  was  tap^  when  I 
found  a  woman  in  tt  ffiy  ce«t  M«M 


at  mj  door-steps,  to  whom,  taking 
her  for  a  beggar,  I  tendered  a  piece 
of  money,  and  whom  my  noble 
friends,  who  were  rather  hot  witii 
wine,  began  to  joke  as  my  door 
closed,  and  I  bade  them  all  good 
nifffat. 

X  was  rather  surprised  and  affected 
to  find  afterwards  that  the  hooded 
woman  was  no  other  than  my  mo- 
ther, whose  pride  had  made  her  vow 
that  she  would  not  enter  my  doors, 
but  whose  natural  maternal  yearn- 
ings had  made  her  long  to  see  her 
son's  face  once  again,  and  who  had 
thus  planted  herself  in  disguise  at 
my  gate.  Indeed,  I  have  found  in 
my  experience  that  these  ure  the  only 
women  who  never  deceive  a  man, 
and  whose  affection  remains  constant 
through  all  trials.  Think  of  the 
hours  that  the  Idnd  soul  must  have 
passed,  lonely  in  the  street,  listening 
to  the  din  and  merriment  within  my 
apartments,  the  clinking  of  the 
glasses,  the  laughing,  the  choruses, 
and  the  eheerinff . 

When  my  afi^  with  Lord  Creorge 
happened,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  now,  thought 
I,  is  the  time  to  make  my  peace  with 
my  good  mother,  she  wul  never  re- 
fuse me  an  asylum  now  that  I  seem 
in  distress ;  and  so  sending  to  her  a 
notice  that  I  was  coming,  that  I  had 
had  a  duel  which  had  brought  mt 
into  trouble,  and  required  I  should 
go  into  hiding,  I  fbUowed  my  mes- 
senger half-an-hour  afterwards,  and, 
I  warrant  me,  there  was  no  want 
of  a  good  reception,  for  presently, 
being  introduced  into  an  empty 
room  by  the  firm-footed  maid  who 
waited  upon  Mrs.  Barry,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  poor  mother 
flung  herself  into  my  arms  with  a 
scream,  and  with  transports  of  joy 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
^^they  are  but  to  be  comprehended 
by  women  who  held  in  their  arms  an 
only  child  after  a  twelve-years*  ab« 
sence  from  him. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Jowl,  my  mo« 
ther*s  director,  was  the  only  person 
to  whom  the  door  of  her  habitation 
was  opened  durine  my  sojourn,  and 
he  would  take  no  oemal.  He  mijted 
for  bfanself  a  glass  of  mm  poncb, 
wMch  he  seemed  in  the  habit  of 
Mfiking  M  my  good  mother's  ehaige, 
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groaned  aloud,  aud  forih^nth  began 
reading  me  a  lecture  upon  the  ain* 
fulness  of  ray  past  courses,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  last  horrible  action  I 
nad  been  committing. 

*'  Sinful,**  said  my  mother,  bristling 
up  when  her  son  was  attacked,  ^  sure 
we*re  idl  sinners ;  and  it*8  you,  Mr. 
Jowl,  who  have  given  me  the  inex- 
pressible blessing  to  let  me  know 
that.  But  how  else  would  vou  have 
had  the  poor  child  behave  F  * 

**  I  would  have  had  the  gentleman 
avoid  the  drink,  and  the  quarrel, 
and  this  wicked  duel  altogether,** 
answered  the  clergyman. 

But  my  mother  cut  him  short,  by 
saying  such  sort  of  conduct  might  be 
very  well  in  a  person  of  his  cloth 
and  his  birth,  but  it  neitlier  became 
a  Brady  nor  a  Barr^r*  In  fact,  she 
was  ouite  delighted  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  pmked  an  English  mar- 
quis's son  in  a  duel ;  and  so,  to  con- 
sole her,  I  told  her  of  a  score  more 
in  which  I  had  been  engaced,  and  of 
some  of  which  I  have  luready  in- 
formed the  reader. 

As  my  late  antagonist  was  in  no 
sort  of  danger  when  I  8i>read  that 
report  of  his  perilous  situation,  there 
was  no  particular  call  that  my 
hiding  should  be  very  close.  But 
the  widow  did  not  know  the  fact  as 
well  as  I  did;  and  caused  her  house 
to  be  barricaded,  and  Becky,  her 
barefooted  serving-wench,  to  be  a 
perpetual  sentinel  to  ^ve  alarm,  lest 
the  officers  should  be  m  search  of  me. 

The  only  person  I  expected,  how- 
ever, was  my  cousin,  Ubck,  who  was 
to  bring  me  the  welcome  intelligence 
of  Lady  Lyndon*s  arrival;  and  I 
own,  aiier  two  days*  close  confine- 
ment at  Bray,  in  which  I  narrated  all 
the  adventures  of  my  life  to  my 
mother,  and  succeeded  in  making  her 
accept  the  dresses  she  had  formerly 
refused,  and  a  considerable  addition 
to  her  income  which  I  was  glad  to 
make,  I  was  verv  glad  when  I  saw 
that  reprobate,  UlicK  Brady,  as  my 
mother  called  him,  ride  up  to  the 
door  in  my  carriage  with  the  welcome 
intelligence  for  my  mother,  that  the 
young  lord  was  out  of  danger,  and 
for  me,  that  the  Countess  of  Lyndon 
had  arrived  in  Dublin. 

''  And  I  wish,  Redmond,  that  the 
younff  ffentleman  had  been  in  dancer 
a  little  longer,**  said  the  widow,  nex 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  **and  you*d 


have  stayed  so  much  the  more  with 
your  poor  old  mother.'*  But  I  dried 
her  t«ars,  embracing  her  warmly, 
and  promised  to  see  her  often,  and 
hinted  I  would  have  mayhap  a  house 
of  my  own  and  a  noble  daughter  to 
weloome  her. 

'*  Who  is  she,  Bedmond,  dear  K* 
said  the  old  lady. 

««  One  of  the  noblest  and  richest 
women  in  the  empire,  mother,**  an- 
swered L  "  No  more^  Brady,  this 
time,**  I  added,  kughing;  with 
which  hopes  I  left  Mrs.  Brady  in  the 
best  of  tempers. 

No  man  can  bear  less  malice  than 
I  do ;  and,  when  I  have  once  carried 
my  point,  I  am  one  of  the  most 
placable  creatures  in  the  world.  1 
was  a  week  in  Dublin  before  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  ^uit  that 
capital.  I  had  become  quite  recon- 
ciled to  my  rival  in  that  time ;  made 
a  point  of  calling  at  his  lodgings,  and 
speedily  became  an  intimate  consoler 
of  his  bedside.  He  had  a  gentleman 
to  whom  I  did  not  n^lect  to  be 
dvil,  and  for  whom  I  ordered  my 
people  to  be  particular  in  their  at- 
tentions, for  I  was  naturally  anxious 
to  learn  what  my  Lord  George*8 
position  with  the  lady  of  Castle  Lvn- 
don  had  really  been,  whether  other 
suitors  were  about  the  widow,  and 
how  she  would  bear  the  news  of  his 
wound. 

The  young  nobleman  himself  en- 
lightened me  somewhat  upon  the 
subjects  I  was  most  desirous  to  in- 
quire into. 

*'  Chevalier,**  said  he  to  me,  one 
morning  when  I  went  to  pay  him  my 
compliments, ''  I  find  you  are  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  kmswoman,  the 
Countess  of  Lyndon.  She  writes  me 
a  page  of  abuse  of  you  in  a  letter 
here;  and  the  stranse  part  of  Uie 
story  is  this,  that  one  aay  when  there 
was  talk  about  ^ou  at  Castle  Lyndon, 
and  the  splendid  equipage  you  were 
exhibiting  in  Dublin,  the  fair  wi- 
dow vowed  and  protested  she  never 
had  heard  of  you. 

'^ '  O  ves,  mamma,*  said  the  little 
Bullin^on,  *  the  tdl  dark  man  at 
Spa  with  the  cast  in  his  eye,  who 
used  to  make  my  oovemor  tips^,  and 
sent  me  the  sworS;  his  name  is  Mr. 
Barrv.* 

*'  fiut  my  ladv  ordered  the  boy  out 
of  the  room,  and  penisted  in  knowing 
nothing  about  you.** 
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''  And  are  yon  a  kinswoman  and 
acquaintance  of  my  Lady  Lyndon, 
my  lord?"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
surprise. 

*'  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  young 
gentleman.  **  I  left  her  house  but 
to  get  this  ugly  woimd  from  you. 
And  it  came  at  a  most  unlucky 
time  too." 

"  Why  more  unlucky  now  than  at 
another  moment  ?" 

"  Why,  look  you,  chevalier.  I 
think  the  widow  was  not  impartial 
to  me.  I  tliink  I  might  have  in- 
duced her  to  make  our  connexion  a 
little  closer :  and  faith,  though  she  is 
older  than  I  am,  she  is  the  richest 
party  now  in  England." 

"  My  Lord  George,"  said  I,  "  will 
you  let  me  ask  you  a  frank  but  an 
odd  question  ? — will  you  shew  me 
her  letters  ?" 

**  Lideed  Til  do  no  such  thing," 
replied  he,  in  a  rage. 

**  Nay,  don't  be  angry.  If  /  shew 
you  lettei*s  of  Lady  Lyndon's  to  me, 
will  you  let  me  see  hers  to  you  ?" 

**  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Barry?"  said  the  young 
nobleman. 

"  /  mean,  that  I  passionately  loved 
Lady  Lyndon.  I  mean,  that  I  am 
a ^that  I  rather  was  not  indiffer- 
ent to  her.  I  mean,  that  I  love  her 
to  distraction  at  this  present  moment, 
and  will  die  myself,  or  kill  the  man 
who  possesses  her  before  me." 

"  You  marry  the  greatest  heiress 
and  the  noblest  blood  in  England  ?" 
said  Lord  George,  haughtily. 

"  There's  no  nobler  blood  in 
Europe  than  mine,"  answered  I; 
"  and  I  tell  you,  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther to  hope  or  not.  But  this  I 
know,  that  there  were  days  in  which, 
poor  as  I  am,  the  great  heiress  did 
not  disdain  to  look  down  upon  my 
poverty;  and  that  any  man  who 
marries  her  passes  over  my  dead 
bodv  to  do  it  It's  lucky  for  you," 
I  added,  gloomily,  "  that  on  the  oc* 
canon  of  my  engagement  with  you, 
I  did  not  know  what  were  your 
views  legarding  my  Ladv  Lyndon. 
My  poor  boy,  you  are  a  lad  of  cou- 
rage, and  I  love  you.  Mine  is  the 
ftnt  sword  in  Europe,  and  you  would 
have  been  lying  in  a  narrower  bed 
than  that  you  now  occupy." 

"Boyr  said  Lord  George,  "I 
am  not  four  yean  younger  than  you 
are." 


"  You  are  forty  years  younger 
than  I  am  in  experience.  I  have 
passed  through  every  grade  of  life. 
With  my  own  skill  and  daring  I 
have  made  my  own  fortune.  I  have 
been  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  have  been  twen- 
ty-three times  on  the  ground,  and 
never  was  touched  but  once,  and  it 
was  by  the  sword  of  a  French  mcdtre^ 
d*armes,  whom  I  killed.  I  started 
in  life  at  seventeen,  a  beggar,  and  am 
now  at  seven -and -twenty,  with 
20,000  guineas.  Do  you  suppose  a 
man  of  my  courage  and  energy  can't 
attain  any  thing  that  he  dares,  and 
that,  havmg  claims  upon  the  widow, 
I  will  not  press  them  r" 

This  speech  was  not  exactly  true 
to  the  letter  (for  I  had  multiplied 
my  pitched  battles,  my  duels,  and 
my  wealth  somewhat);  but  I  saw 
that  it  made  the  impression  I  desired 
to  effect  upon  the  young  gentleman's 
mind,  who  listened  to  my  statement 
with  peculiar  seriousness,  and  whom 
I  presently  left  to  digest  it. 

A  couple  of  days  afterwards  I 
called  to  see  him  again,  when  I 
brought  with  me  some  of  the  letters 
that  nad  passed  between  me  and  my 
Lady  Lyndon.  **  Here,"  said  I, 
**  look,  I  shew  it  you  in  confidence,  it 
is  a  lock  of  her  ladyship's  hair ;  here 
are  her  letters,  signed  Calista,  and 
addressed  to  Eueenio.  Here  is  a 
poem, '  When  Sol  bedecks  the  Mead 
with  Light,  a  pallid  Cynthia  sheds 
her  ray,  addressed,  by  her  ladyship, 
to  your  humble  servant." 

"  Calista !  Eugenie !  Sol  bedecks 
the  meads  with  light!"  cried  the 
young  lord.  **  Am  I  dreaming  ? 
Why,  my  dear  Barry,  the  widow 
has  sent  me  the  very  ^oem  herself! 
'  Bejoicing  in  the  sunshine  bright,  or 
musing  m  the  evening  grey.* " 

I  could  not  help  grieving  as  he 
made  the  quotation.  They  were,  in 
fact,  the  very  words  my  Calista  had 
addressed  to  me.  And  we  found, 
upon  comparing  letters,  that  whole 
passages  of  eloquence  figured  in  the 
one  correspondence  which  appeared 
in  the  other.  See  what  it  is  to  be 
a  blue-stocking  and  have  a  love  of 
letter-writing ! 

The  young  man  put  down  the 
papers  in  great  perturbation. 

«'  Well,  thank  Heaven !"  said  he, 
after  a  pause  of  some  duration, — 
**  thank  Heaven,  for  a  good  riddance  I 
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Ah,  Mr.  Bftrry,  what  a  woman  I 
ndght  have  manied  had  these  lucky 
papers  not  come  hi  my  way!  I 
thought  my  Lady  Lyndon  had  a 
heart,  sir,  I  must  confess,  though  not 
a  rery  warm  one,  and  that,  at  least, 
one  could  tnut  her.  But  marry  her 
now  I  I  would  as  lief  send  my  sef' 
yant  into  the  street  to  get  me  a  wife, 
as  put  up  with  such  an  Ephesiaii  ma« 
tron  as  that." 

•*  My  Lord  George,"  said  I,  •*  you 
little  know  the  world.  Bememher 
what  a  bad  husband  Lady  Lyndon 
had,  and  don*t  be  astonished  that  she, 
on  her  side,  should  be  indifferent. 
Nor  has  she,  I  will  dare  to  wager, 
ever  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
harmless  gallantry,  or  sinned  beyond 
the  composing  of  a  sonnet  or  a  billet- 
doux." 

••  My  wife,"  said  the  little  lord, 
'*  shall  write  no  sonnets  or  billets- 
doux,  and  Tm  heartily  glad  to  think 
I  have  obtained,  in  good  time,  a 
knowledge  of  the  heartless  vixen 
with  whom  I  thought  myself  for  a 
moment  in  love." 

The  wounded  young  nobleman 
was  either,  as  I  have  said,  very  young 
and  green  in  matters  of  the  world— ^ 
for  to  suppose  that  a  man  would 
give  up  forty  thousand  a-year,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  the  lady  connected 
with  it  had  written  a  few  sentimental 
letters  to  a  young  fellow,  is  too 
absurd ;  or,  as  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, he  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
quit  the  field  altogether,  being  1^  no 
means  anxious  to  meet  the  victorious 
sword  of  Bedmond  Barry  a  second 
time. 

When  the  idea  of  Poynings'  dan- 

Ser,  or  the  reproaches  probably  ad- 
ressed  by  him  to  the  widow  r^;ard- 
isg  myself,  had  brought  this  ex- 
ceedinffly  weak  and  feeble  woman  up 
to  Dublin,  as  I  expected,  and  my 
worth  v  Ulick  had  informed  me  of  her 
arrival,  I  (juitted  my  good  mother, 
who  was  quite  reconciled  tome  (indeed 
the  duel  had  done  that),  and  found 
the  disconsolate  Calista  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  visits  to  the  wounded 
swain,  much  to  the  annoyance,  th6 
servants  told  me,  of  that  gentleman. 
The  English  are  often  absurdly 
li%h  and  haughty  upon  a  point  of 
punctilio;  and,  after  his  kinswoman'ft 
eondueti  Lord  Poynings  swore  he 
wottW  have  no  more  to  do  wKh 
iMr. 


I  had  this  information  ^om  his 
lordship^s  gentleman,  with  whom,  as 
I  have  said,  I  took  particular  care  to 
be  friends :  nor  was  I  denied  admis- 
sion by  his  porter,  when  I  chose  to 
call,  as  before. 

Her  ladyship  had  most  likely 
bribed  that  person  as  I  had,  for  slie 
had  found  her  way  up,  though  de- 
nied admission;  and,  in  ftu^  I  had 
watched  her  from  her  own  house  to 
Lord  George  Poynings*  lodgings, 
and  seen  her  descend  from  her  chair 
there  fmd  enter,  before  I  myself  fol- 
lowed her.  I  proposed  to  await  her 
quietly  in  the  ante^-room,  to  make  A 
Scene  there,  and  reproach  her  with 
infidelity,  if  necessary ;  but  matters 
were,  as  it  happened,  arranged  much 
more  conveniently  for  me,  and  walk- 
ing, unannouneed,  into  the  outer- 
room  of  his  lordshin^s  apartments,  I 
had  the  felicity  or  hearing  in  the 
next  chamber,  of  which  the  door  was 
partially  open,  the  voice  of  my  Ca- 
lista. She  was  in  full  cir,  appealing 
to  the  poor  patient,  as  he  lay  con- 
fhied  in  his  bed,  and  speaking  in  the 
most  passionate  manner.  **  What 
can  lead  you,  Greonre,"  she  said,  '*  to 
doubt  of  my  faith  r  How  can  vou 
break  my  heart  by  casting  me  off  in 
this  monstrous  numner?  Do  you 
wish  to  drive  your  poor  Calista  to 
the  grave  ?  Well,  well,  I  shall  join 
there  the  dear  departed  angel." 

"  Who  entered  it  three  months 
since,"  said  Lord  George,  with  a 
sneer.  •*  It's  a  wonder  you  have 
survived  so  long." 

''  Don*t  treat  your  poor  Calista  in 
this  cruel,  cruel  manner,  Antonio!" 
cried  the  widow. 

**  Bah  r  said  Lord  George,  "  my 
Wound  is  bad.  My  doctors  forbid 
me  much  talk.  Suppose  your  An- 
tonio tired,  my  dear.  Can*t  yon 
console  yourself  wiUi  somelxtdy 
else?" 

"  Heavens,  Lord  George  f  An- 
tonio I" 

^  Console  yourself  with  Eugenio,** 
said  the  youn^  nobleman,  bitterly, 
and  began  ringmg  his  bell;  onwhidi 
his  valet,  who  was  in  an  inner  room, 
came  out,  and  he  bade  him  shew  Iker 
ladvship  down-stairs. 

Lady  Lyndon  issued  from  the  room 
in  the  neatest  flurry.  She  was 
dressed  m  deep  weeds,  with  a  veil 
over  her  face,  and  did  not  ttacngt^ 
the  person  waiting  in  the  outer  apart* 
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ment  As  8h€  went  down  the  stain, 
I  stepped  lightly  after  her,  and  as 
her  cnairmazi  opened  her  door, 
sprung  forward,  and  took  her  hand 
to  place  her  in  the  vehicle.  **  Dear^ 
est  widow,**  said  I,  ^his  lordship 
8|K>ke  correctly.  Console  yourself 
with  Eugenio !  She  was  too  ttighU 
ened  even  to  scream,  as  her  chairmen 
carried  her  away.  She  was  set  down 
at  her  house,  and  you  may  he  sure 
that  I  was  at  the  chair^door,  as  he- 
fore,  to  help  her  out. 

** Monstrous  man!'*  said  she,  **I 
desire  yon  to  leave  me.** 

"  Madam,  it  would  he  against  my 
oath,**  replied  I ;  '*  recollect  the  vow 
Eugenio  sent  to  Calista.** 

**  If  you  do  not  quit  me,  I  will  call 
for  the  domestics  to  turn  you  from 
the  door.** 

*'What!  when  I  am  come  with 
my  Calista*s  letters  in  my  pocket  to 
return  them  mayhap  ?  xou  can 
soothe,  madam,  hut  you  cannot  fright- 
en Redmond  Barry.** 

"What  is  it  you  would  have  of 
me,  sir?**  said  the  widow,  rather 
agitated. 

"Let  me  come  up-stairs,  and  I 
will  tell  yon  all,**  I  replied;  and 
she  condescended  to  give  me  her  hand^ 
and  to  permit  me  to  lead  her  frxmi 
her  chair  to  her  drawing-room. 

When  we  were  alone  I  opened  my 
mind  honourahlv  to  her. 

"Dearest  madam,**  said  I,  "do  not 
let  your  cruelty  drive  a  desperate 
slave  to  fatal  measures.  I  adore  you. 
In  former  days  yon  allowed  me  to 
whisper  my  passion  to  you  unre<* 
strained,  at  present  you  drive  me 
from  your  door,  leave  my  letters  un^ 
answered,  and  prefer  another  to  me. 
My  flesh  and  hlood  cannot  hear 
such  treatment ;  look  upon  the  pun- 
ishment I  have  heen  obliged  to  in- 
flict^ tremble  at  that  which  I  may  be 
compelled  to  administer  to  that  un- 
fortunate young  man ;  so  sure  as  he 
marries  you,  nmdam,  he  dies.** 

"I  do  not  iec€^;nise,^  said  the 
widow,  "  the  least  nght  you  have  to 

S've  the  law  to  the  Uountess  of  Lyn- 
m ;  I  do  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand your  threats,  or  heed  them. 
What  has  passed  between  me  and 
aa  Irish  adventurer  that  should  an- 
^rise  this  impertinent  mtrusion  ?** 
"*  neie  have  passed,  madam,**  said 
L-— "^Calista's  lettexs  to  Eugenio. 
Thtf  msf  haye  been  refy  iano« 


cent,  bat  will  the  world  believe  it  ? 
You  may  have  only  intended  to  play 
with  the  heart  of  the  poor  artless 
Irish  centlemaB  who  adored  and  oon* 
flded  m  you.  But  who  will  believe 
the  stories  of  your  innocence  against 
the  irrefragable  testimony  of  your 
own  hand-writing  ?  Who  will  be* 
lieve  that  von  could  write  these 
letters  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
coquetry,  and  not  imder  the  i&flu« 
ence  of  affection  P** 

"Villain!**  cried  my  Lady  Lyn* 
don,  "could  you  dare  to  construe  out 
of  those  idle  letters  of  mine  any  other 
meaning  than  that  which  they  recdly 
bear?'* 

"I  will  construe  any  thing  out  of 
them,**  said  I,  "such  is  the  passion 
which  animates  me  towards  you.  I 
have  sworn  it, — yon  must  and  shall 
be  mine!  Did  you  ever  know  me 
promise  to  accomplish  a  thing  and 
fail  ?  Which  will  yon  prefer  to  have 
frt)m  me — a  love  such  as  woman 
never  knew  from  man  before,  or  4 
hatred  to  which  there  exists  no 
paraUel?** 

"  A  woman  of  my  rank,  sir,  can 
fear  nothing  from  tne  hatred  of  an 
adventurer  like  yourself,**  replied 
the  lady,  drawing  up  stately. 

"  Look  at  your  Poynings' — was  hs 
of  yonr  rank  ?  You  are  the  cause 
of  tW  young  man's  wound,  madam« 
and,  but  that  the  instrument  of  vonr 
savage  cruelty  relented,  would  nave 
been  the  author  of  his  mnrder--yes, 
of  his  murder ;  fbr,  if  a  wife  is  faith- 
less, does  not  she  arm  the  husband 
who  punishes  the  seducer?  And  I 
look  upon  you,  Honoria  Lyndon,  as 
my  wife.** 

"  Husband  I  wife,  sir !  **  cried  the 
widow,  quite  astonished. 

"  Yes,  wife  I  husband  I  I  am  not 
one  of  those  poor  souls  with  whom 
coquettes  can  play,  and  who  may 
afterwards  throw  them  aside*  Yott 
would  forget  what  passed  between 
us  at  Spa ;  Calista  would  forget  Ett* 
genio^  but  I  will  not  let  yon  forget 
me.  Yon  thought  to  ttme  with  mjr 
heart,  did  you  f  When  onee  moved, 
Honoria,  it  is  moved  for  ever.  I  love 
you — love  as  pasaonately  now  as  I 
did  when  my  passion  was  hopeless, 
and,  now  that  I  can  wm  yon,  do  yott 
think  I  will  forego  you?  Cruel, 
cruel  CalisU!  you  little  know  the 
power  of  your  own  charms  if  yon 
mek  their  effect  is  so  aasfly  obll* 
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terated, — you  little  know  the  con- 
stancy of  this  pure  and  noble  heart 
if  you  think  that,  haying  once  loved, 
it  can  ever  cease  to  adore  you.  No ! 
I  swear  by  your  cruelty  that  I  wiU 
revenge  it,  by  your  wonderful  beau- 
ty that  I  will  win  it,  and  be  worthy 
to  win  it.  Lovely,  fascinating,  fickle, 
cruel  woman !  you  shall  be  mine, — ^I 
swear  it!  Your  wealth  may  be 
great,  but  am  I  not  of  a  generous 
nature  enough  to  use  it  worthily  ? 
Your  rank  is  lofty,  but  not  so  lofty 
as  my  ambition.  You  threw  your- 
self away  once  on  a  cold  and  spirit- 
less debauchee ;  give  yourself  now, 
Honoria,  to  a  mat?,  and  one  who, 
however  lofl^  your  rank  mav  be, 
will  enhance  it  and  become  it  I ' 

As  I  poured  words  to  this  efPect 
out  on  the  astonished  widow,  I  stood 
over  her,  fascinated  her  with  the 
glance  of  my  eve,  saw  her  turn  red 
and  pale  with  fear  and  wonder,  saw 
that  my  paise  of  her  charms  and 
the  exposition  of  my  passion  were 


not  unwelcome  to  her,  aikl  witnessed 
with  triumphant  composure  the  maa- 
teiy  I  was  gaining  over  her.  Ter- 
ror, be  sure  of  that,  is  not  a  bad  in- 
gredient of  love.  A  man  who  wills 
fiercely  to  win  the  heart  of  a  weak 
and  vaporish  woman  nrnU  succeed 
if  he  have  opportunity  enough. 

"Terrible  manl"  said  Lady  Lyn- 
don, shrinking  from  me  as  soon  as  I 
had  done  speaking  (indeed,  I  was  at 
a  loss  for  words,  and  thinking  of 
another  speech  to  make  to  her), — 
"  terrible  man  I  leave  me." 

I  saw  that  I  had  made  an  impres- 
sion  on  her  from  those  very  words. 
K  she  lets  me  into  the  house  to-mor- 
row, said  I,  she  is  mine. 

As  I  went  down-stairs  I  put  ten 
guineas  into  the  hand  of  the  hall- 
porter,  who  looked  quite  astonished 
at  such  a  gift. 

"  It  is  to  repay  you  for  the  trouble 
of  opening  the  door  to  me,**  said  I ; 
*^you  will  have  to  do  so  often.** 


Chaptbb  xvn. 
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The  next  day  when  I  went  back 
my  fears  were  realised ;  the  door  was 
refused  to  me — my  lady  was  not  at 
home.  This  I  knew  to  be  false,  I 
had  watched  the  door  the  whole 
morning  from  a  lodging  I  took  at  a 
house  opposite. 

"Your  lady  is  not  out,"  said  I; 
"  she  has  demed  me,  and  I  can*t,  of 
course,  force  my  way  to  her.  But 
listen,  you  are  an  Englishman  ?  ** 

"  That  I  am,**  said  the  fellow,  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  superiority. 
"  Your  honour  could  tell  that  by  my 
haccenl^* 

I  knew  he  was,  and  might  there- 
fore offer  him  a  bribe.  An  Irish 
family  servant  in  rags,  and  though 
his  wages  were  never  paid  him, 
would  probably  fling  the  money  in 
your  face. 

"  Listen,  then,**  said  L  "  Your  la- 
dy*s  letters  pass  through  your  hands, 
don*t  they  ?  A  crown  for  every  one 
that  you  bring  me  to  read.  There  is 
a  whisky-shop  in  the  next  street, 
bring  them  tnere  when  you  go  to 
drink,  and  call  for  me  by  the  name 
of  Desmot.** 

"  I  recollect  your  honour  at  Spary" 
says  the  fellow,  grinning;  "8even*s 
the  main,  heh?**  and,  being  exceed- 


ingly proud  of  this  reminiscence,  I 
bMe  my  inferior  adieu. 

I  do  not  defend  this  practice  of 
letter-opening  in  private  life,  except 
in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
when  we  must  follow  the  examples 
of  our  betters,  the  statesmen  of  all 
Europe,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  great 
good,  infringe  a  little  matter  of  cere- 
mony. My  Lady  Lyndon*s  letters 
were  none  the  worse  for  being 
opened,  and  a  great  deal  the  better, 
the  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
perusal  of  some  of  her  multifarious 
epistles  enabling  me  to  become  in- 
timate with  her  character  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  and  obtain  a  power  over 
her  by  which  I  was  not  slow  to  pro- 
fit, hy  the  aid  of  the  letters  and  of 
my  English  friend,  whom  I  always 
rq^ed  by  the  best  of  liquor,  and 
satisfied  with  presents  of  money  still 
more  agreeable  (I  used  to  put  on 
a  livery  in  order  to  meet  him,  and  a 
red  wig,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
know  the  dashing  and  elegant  Red- 
mond Barry),  I  got  such  an  insight 
into  the  wiaow*8  movements  as  as- 
tonished her.  I  knew  beforehand  to 
what  public  places  she  would  go; 
they  were,  on  account  of  her  widow- 
hood,  but  few ;  and  vyherever  she  ap- 
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peared,  at  charch  or  in  the  park,  I 
was  always  ready  to  offer  her  her 
book,  or  to  canter  on  horseback  by 
the  side  of  her  chariot. 

Many  of  her  ladyship^s  letters  were 
the  most  whimsical  rhodomontades 
that  ever  blue-stocking  penned.  She 
was  a  woman  who  took  up  and  threw 
off  a  greater  number  of  aear  friends 
than  any  one  I  ever  knew.  To  some 
of  these  female  darlings  she  began 
presently  to  write  about  my  unwor* 
thy  self,  and  it  was  with  a  sentiment 
of  extreme  satisfaction  I  found  at 
length  that  the  widow  was  growing 
dr^fully  afraid  of  me,  calling  me 
her  bile  naire^  her  dark  spirit,  her 
murderous  adorer,  and  a  thousand 
other  names  indicative  of  her  ex- 
treme disquietude  and  terror.  It  was : 
^the  wretch  has  been  dogging  my 
chariot  through  the  park,  or,  "  my 
&te  pursued  me  at  church,**  and  *'  my 
inevitable  adorer  handed  me  out  of 
my  chair  at  the  mercer*s,**  or  what 
not.  My  wish  was  to  increase  this 
sentiment  of  awe  in  her  bosom,  and 
to  make  her  believe  that  I  was  a  per- 
son from  whom  escape  was  impossi- 
ble. 

To  this  end  I  bribed  a  fortune- 
teller whom  she  consulted,  along  with 
a  number  of  the  most  foolish  and 
disting^hed  people  of  Dublin  in 
those  days,  and  who,  although  she 
went  dressed  like  one  of  her  waiting  • 
women,  did  not  fail  to  recognise  her 
real  rank,  and  to  describe  as  her  fu- 
ture husband  her  persevering  adorer 
Bedmond  Barry,  Esq.  This  inci- 
dent disturbed  her  very  much.  She 
wrote  about  it  in  terms  of  great  won- 
der and  terror  to  her  female  corre- 
spondents. '^  Can  this  monster,"  she 
wrote,  *^  indeed  do  as  he  boasts,  and 
bend  even  Fate  to  his  will  P — can  he 
make  me  marr^  him  though  I  cor- 
dially detest  hun,  and  bring  me  a 
slave  to  his  feet  ?  The  horrid  look 
of  his  black  serpent-like  e^es  fasci- 
nates and  frightens  me;  it  seems 
to  follow  me  every  where,  and,  even 
when  I  dose  my  own  eyes,  the  dread* 
M  gaze  penetrates  the  lids,  and  is 
still  upon  me.** 

When  a  woman  begins  to  talk  of 
a  man  in  this  way,  he  is  an  ass  who 
does  not  win  her ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  used  to  foUow  her  about,  and  put 
myself  in  an  attitude  opposite  her, 
^^and  fascinate  her  with  mv  glance,** 
at  she  said,  moat  assidaously.    hard 


George  Foynings,  her  former  ad- 
mirer, was  meanwhile  keeping  his 
room  with  his  wound,  and  had  seemed 
determined  to  give  up  all  claims  to 
her  favour;  for  he  denied  her  ad- 
mittance when  she  called,  sent  no 
answer  to  her  multiplied  correspond- 
ence, and  contented  himself  by  say- 
ing generally,  that  the  sui;^n  had 
forbidden  hun  to  receive  visitors  or 
to  answer  letters.  Thus,  while  he 
went  into  the  back-ground,  I  came 
forward,  and  took  g<x)d  care  that  no 
other  rivals  should  present  them- 
selves with  any  chance  of  success; 
for,  as  soon  as  X  heard  of  one,  I  had  a 
quarrel  fastened  on  him,  and,  in  this 
way,  pinked  two  more  besides  my 
first  victim  Lord  George.  I  always 
took  another  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  them  than  the  real  one  of  atten- 
tion to  Lady  Lvndon,  so  that  no  scan- 
dal or  hurt  to  her  lady8hip*s  feelings 
might  arise  in  consequence ;  but  she 
very  well  knew  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  these  duels,  and  the  young 
fellows  of  Dublin  too,  by  laying  two 
and  two  together,  began  to  perceive 
that  there  was  a  certain  dragon  in 
watch  for  the  wealthy  heiress,  and 
that  the  dragon  must  be  subdued 
first  before  tney  could  get  at  the 
lady.  I  warrant  that,  after  the  first 
three,  not  many  champions  were 
found  to  address  the  lady,  and  have 
often  laughed  (in  my  sleeve)  to  see 
many  of  the  young  Dublin  beaux 
riding  by  the  side  of  her  carriage 
scamper  off  as  soon  as  my  bay  mare 
and  green  liveries  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

I  wanted  to  impress  her  with  some 
great  and  awful  instance  of  my 
power,  and  to  this  end  had  deter- 
mined to  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
my  honest  cousin  Ulick,  and  carrv 
on  for  him  the  fair  object  of  his  af- 
fections, Miss  Kiljoy,  under  the  verv 
eyes  of  her  guarojan  and  friend. 
Lady  L^don,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  squires,  the  young  lady*s  bro- 
thers, who  passed  the  season  at  Dub- 
lin, and  made  as  much  swagger  and 
to  do  about  their  s]ster*s  10,0002., 
Irish,  as  if  she  had  had  a  plum  to 
her  fortune.  The  girl  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  Mr.  Bradv,  and  it 
only  shews  how  faint-spinted  some 
men  are,  and  how  a  superior  genius 
can  instantly  overcome  difficulties 
which,  to  common  minds,  seem  in- 
superable, that  he  never  had  thought 
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of  nmalnff  off  with  her,  m  I  at  onee 
ftnd  hoWj  did.  Miss  Kiljojr  had 
been  a  ward  in  Chancery  nntil  she 
attained  her  majority  (before  which 
period  it  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous matter  for  me  to  put  in  execu- 
tion the  scheme  I  meditated  concern* 
ing  her),  but,  though  now  fVee  to 
marry  whom  she  liked,  was  a  youns 
lady  of  timid  disposition,  and  as  much 
under  fear  of  her  brothers  and  rela- 
tives as  though  she  had  not  been  inde- 
pendent of  them.  They  had  some 
mend  of  their  own  in  view  for  the 
young  lady,  and  had  scomAiUy  re- 
jected the  proposals  of  Ulick  Brady, 
the  ruined  gentleman,  who  was  quite 
unworthy,  as  these  rustic  bucks 
thought,  of  the  hand  of  such  a  pro- 
digiously wealthy  heiress  as  tneir 
sister. 

Finding  herself  lonely  in  her  great 
house  in  Dublin,  the  Countess  of 
Lyndon  invited  her  friend  Miss 
.Ainelia  to  pass  the  season  with  her 
at  Dublin,  and,  in  a  fit  of  maternal 
fondness,  also  sent  for  her  son,  the 
little  Bullin^on,  and  my  old  ac- 
quaintance his  governor,  to  come  to 
tne  capitfld  and  bear  her  company. 
A  family  coach  brought  the  boy, 
the  heiress,  and  the  tutor,  from 
Castle  Lyndon,  and  I  determined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting 
my  plan  in  execution. 

For  this  chance  I  had  not  very 
long  to  wait.  I  have  said,  in  a 
former  chapter  of  my  biography, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  at 
this  period  ravaged  by  various  par- 
ties of  banditti,  who,  imder  the  name 
of  Whiteboys,  Oakboys,  Steelboys, 
with  captains  at  their  head,  killed 
proctors,  fired  stacks,  houghed  and 
maimed  cattle,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  One  of  these 
bands,  or  several  of  them  for  what  I 
know,  was  commanded  by  a  mys- 
terious personage  called  Captain 
Thunder,  whose  business  seemed  to 
be  that  of  marrjong  people  with,  or 
without  their  own  consent,  or  that 
of  their  parents.  The  DvbHn  Ga* 
xHtes  and  Mercuries  of  that  period 
fthe  jrear  1772),  teem  with  jpro- 
damations  from  the  lord -lieu- 
tenant, oiSering  rewards  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  this  dreadful  Captain 
Thunder  and  his  gang,  and  de- 
aeribing  at  length  various  exploits 
of  this  savage  aide-de-camp  or  Hy- 
men.   I  detennined  to  make  use,  if 


not  of  the  services,  at  any  rate  of 
the  name  of  Captain  Thunder,  and 
put  my  cousin  Ulick  in  possession  of 
nis  lady  and  her  ten  thousand 
pounds.  She  was  no  great  beauty, 
and,  I  presume,  it  was  Uie  money  he 
loved  rather  than  the  owner  of  it. 

On  account  of  her  widowhood, 
Lady  Lyndon  could  not  as  yet  fre- 

2uent  the  balls  and*  routs  which  the 
ospitable  nobility  of  Dublin  were 
in  the  custom  of  giving ;  but  her 
friend  Miss  Kiljoy  had  no  such 
cause  for  retirement,  and  was  fflad  to 
attend  any  parties  to  which  she 
might  be  invited.  I  made  Ulick 
Brady  a  present  of  a  couple  of  hand- 
some suits  of  velvef^  and  by  my 
influence  procured  him  an  invitation 
to  many  of  the  most  elegant  of  these 
assemblies.  But  he  had  not  had 
my  advantages  or  experience  of  the 
manners  of  court;  was  as  shy  with 
ladies  as  a  youn^  colt,  and  could  no 
more  dance  a  minuet  than  a  donkey. 
He  made  very  little  way  in  the 
polite  world  in  his  mistress's  heart ; 
m  fkct,  I  could  see  that  she  preferred 
several  other  young  gentlemen  to 
him,  who  were  more  at  home  in  the 
ball-room  than  poor  Ulick,  who 
had  made  his  first  impression  upon 
the  heiress,  and  felt  his  first  flame 
fi»r  her,  in  her  fiither*s  house  of 
Ballykiljoy,  where  he  used  to  hunt 
and  get  drunk  with  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

*^  I  could  do  tkim,  too,  well 
enough,  any  how,"  Ulick  would  say, 
heaving  a  sigh ;  **  and,  if  it*s  drink- 
ing or  riding  across  country  would 
do  it,  there's  no  man  in  L^land 
would  have  a  better  chance  with 
Amalia.** 

"  Never  fear,  Ulick,"  was  my  re- 
ply ;  '« you  shall  have  your  Amolla, 
or  my  name  is  not  Redmond  Barry.** 

My  Lord  Charlemont,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  el^;ant  and  ac- 
complished noblemen  in  Lreland  in 
those  days,  a  fine  scholar  and  wit,  a 
gentleman  who  had  travelled  mueh 
abroad,  where  I  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  him,  gave  a  magnificent 
masquerade  at  his  house  of  Marino, 
some  few  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the 
Dunbeary  road.  And  it  was  at  thii 
entertainment  that  I  was  determined 
that  Ulick  should  be  made  happy 
ibr  life.  Miss  Kiljoy  was  invited 
to  this  entertainment,  and  the  little 
Lord  BoUlDgdon,  who  longed  to 
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wituHi  «iieh  a  aoem;  and  it  wu 
agreed  that  ha  waa  to  go  under  the 
gaardiaoehip  of  hia  governor,  my 
old  friend  the  Bey.  Mr.  Bunt.  I 
learned  what  was  the  equipage  in 
which  the  party  were  to  be  con* 
yeyed  to  the  ball,  and  took  my 
meaenres  accordmgly. 

Uliek  Brady  was  not  present;  his 
fortune  and  quality  were  not  sufBL- 
dent  to  procure  him  an  invitation  to 
so  distinguiihed  a  place,  and  I  had 
it  given  out  three  days  previous  that 
he  had  been  arrested  for  debt;  a 
rumour  which  surprised  nobody  who 
knew  him. 

I  appeared  that  night  in  a  charac- 
ter with  which  I  was  very  famQiar, 
that  of  a  private  soldier  in  the  King 
of  Prussia's  guard.  I  had  a  gro- 
tesque mask  made,  with  an  immense 
nose  and  moustachios,  talked  a 
jumble  of  broken  English  and  Gler* 
man,  in  which  the  latter  greatly 
predominated ;  and  had  crowds  round 
me  laughing  at  my  droll  accent,  and 
whose  curiosity  was  increased  by  a 
knowled^  of  my  previous  history. 
Miss  Kiljoy  was  attired  as  an  antique 
princess,  with  little  BuUingdon  as  a 
page  of  the  times  of  chivalry;  his 
nair  was  in  powder,  his  doublet  rose- 
colour,  and  pea*green,  and  silver; 
and  he  looked  very  handsome  and 
saucy  as  he  strutted  about  with  my 
sword  by  his  side.  As  for  Mr. 
Runt,  he  walked  about  very  de- 
murely in  a  domino,  and  perpetually 
paid  his  respects  to  the  beaunet,  and 
ate  enough  cold  chicken,  and  drank 
enough  punch  and  champagne,  to 
saliBfy  a  company  of  grenadiers. 

The  lord^iieutenant  came  and  went 
in  state — the  ball  was  magnificent. 
Miss  Kilioy  had  partners  in  plenty, 
among  whom  was  myself,  who  walked 
a  minuet  with  her  (if  the  clumsy 
waddling  of  the  Irish  heiress  may  be 
called  by  such  a  name),  and  I  took 
oecasion  to  plead  my  pasnon  for 
Lady  Lyndon  in  the  most  pathetic 
terms,  and  to  beg  her  friend  s  inter* 
ibrence  in  my  favour. 

It  was  three  hours  past  midnight 
when  the  party  for  Lyndon  House 
went  away.  Little  BuUingdon  had 
long  sinoe  been  asleep  in  one  of 
La^  Charlenumt's  china  dosets. 
Mr.  Bunt  was  exceedioffly  husky  in 
talk,  and  unsteady  in  gait.  A  young 
lady  of  the  present  day  would  be 
alanD«d  to  see  a  gentlenum  in  wwii 


a  eoadition;  but  it  wu  a  common 
sight  in  those  jolly  old  tiawi,  when  a 
gentleman  was  tnought  a  milksop 
unless  he  was  occasionally  tipsy. 
I  saw  Miss  Kiljoy  to  her  carriage, 
with  several  other  gentlemen,  and 
peering  through  the  crowd  of  ragged 
link-boys,  drivers,  beggars,  drunken 
men  and  women,  who  used  invari- 
ably to  wait  round  great  men*s 
doors  when  festivities  were  going  on, 
saw  the  carriage  drive  of^  with  a 
hurra  from  the  mob,  and  came  back 
presently  to  the  supper-ro(mi,  where 
I  talked  German,  favoured  the  three 
or  four  topers  still  there  with  a  hish 
Dutch  chorus,  and  attacked  the 
dishes  and  wine  with  great  resolu- 
tion. 

^'How  can  you  drink  oi^  with 
that  big  nose  on  ?"  said  one  gentle- 
vasai. 

'*  Go  and  be  han|;t  I"  said  I,  in  the 
true  accent,  applying  myself  asain 
to  the  wine ;  with  which  the  others 
laughed,  and  I  pursued  my  supper 
in  silence. 

There  was  a  gentleman  present 
who  had  seen  the  Lyndon  party  go 
off,  with  whom  I  made  a  bet,  which 
I  lost ;  and  the  next  morning  I  called 
uoon  him  and  paid  it  him.  All 
wnich  particulars  the  reader  will  be 
surprised  at  hearing  enumerated; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  1  who 
went  back  to  the  party,  but  my  late 
German  valet,  who  was  of  my  size, 
and,  dressed  in  my  mask,  could  per- 
fectly pass  for  me.  We  changed 
clothes  in  a  hackney-coach  that  stood 
near  Lady  Ljpdon*s  chariot,  and, 
driving  after  it,  speedily  overtook 
it. 

The  feted  vehicle  which  bore  the 
lovely  object  of  Ulick  Brady*s  affec- 
tions haa  not  advanced  very  far, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  rut  in 
the  road,  it  came  suddenly  to  with  a 
jolt,  and  the  footman,  springing  off 
the  back,  cried  stop  to  the  coach- 
man, warning  him  tnat  a  whe^  waa 
off,  and  that  it  would  be  daneerous 
to  proceed  with  otdj  three.  Wheel- 
caps  had  not  been  invented  in  those 
da}^  as  they  have  since  by  the 
ingenious  builders  of  Long  Acre. 
And  how  the  linchpin  of  the  wheel 
had  come  out  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  it  possibly  may  nave  been 
extracted  by  some  rogues  among  the 
crowd  before  Lord  Chailemant's 
gate* 
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^Gfls  Kiljoy  thrust  her  head  out 
of  the  window,  screauning  as  ladies 
do;  Mr.  Bunt  the  chaplain  woke 
up  from  his  boozy  slumbers;  and 
little  Bullingdon,  starting  up  and 
drawing  his  little  sword,  said,  ''*'  Don't 
be  afraid,  Miss  Amelia;  if  it*s  foot- 
pads, I  am  armed."  The  young 
rascal  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  that's 
the  truth,  as  I  must  acknowledge,  in 
spite  of  all  my  after-quarrels  with 
him. 

The  hackney-coach  which  had 
been  following  Lady  Lyndon's  cha- 
riot, by  this  time  came  up,  and 
the  coachman,  seeing  the  disaster, 
steppei  down  from  his  box,  and 
poutely  requested  her  ladyship's 
nonour  to  enter  his  vehicle,  which 
was  as  clean  and  elegant  as  any 
person  of  tiptop  quality  might  de- 
sire. This  invitation  was,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  accepted  by  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  chariot ;  the  hackney- 
coachman  promising  to  drive  them 
to  Dublin  **in  a  huriy."  Thady, 
the  vifdet,  proposed  to  accompany 
his  young  master  and  the  young 
lady ;  and  the  coachman,  who  had  a 
fHend  seemin^lv  drunk  by  his  side 
on  the  box,  with  a  grin  told  Thady 
to  get  up  behind.  However,  as  the 
footboard  there  was  covered  with 
spikes,  as  i  defence  against  the  street 
boys,  who  love  a  ride  gratis,  Thady's 
fidelity  would  not  induce  him  to 
brave  these,  and  he  was  persuaded 
to  remain  by  the  wounded  chariot, 
for  which  he  and  the  coachman 
manufactured  a  linchpin  out  of  a 
neighbouring  hedge. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  hackney- 
coach  drove  on  rapidty,  yet  the  party 
within  seemed  to  consider  it  was  a 
long  distance  from  Dublin;  and  what 
was  Miss  Kiliov's  astonishment,  on 
looking  out  of  the  window,  at  length 
to  see  around  her  a  lonely  heatb| 
with  no  signs  of  buildings  or  city. 
She  began  forthwith  to  scream  out 
to  the  coachman  to  stop,  but  the 
man  only  whipped  his  horses  the 
faster  for  her  noise,  and  bade  her 
ladyship  ^^hould  on — ^'twas  a  short 
cat  he  was  taking." 

Miss  Kiljoy  continued  screaming, 
the  coachman  flogging,  the  horses 
gallopinff,  until  two  or  three  men 
appeared  suddenly  from  a  hedge,  to 
whom  the  fair  one  cried  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  young  BoUingdon,  open- 
ing the  coach-door^  jumped  valiantly 


out,  toppling  over  head  and  heels  as 
he  fell,  but,  jumping  up  in  an  instant, 
he  drew  his  little  sword,  and,  run- 
ning towards  the  carriage,  exckimed, 
'^This  way,  gentlemen!  stop  the 
rascal  P 

"  Stop !"  cried  the  men ;  at  which 
the  coachman  pulled  up  with  extra- 
ordinary obedience.  Kunt  all  the 
while  lay  tipsy  in  the  carnage, 
having  only  a  dreamy  half-conscious- 
ness of  all  that  was  goin^  on. 

The  newly  arriv^  cnampions  of 
female  distress  now  held  a  consulta- 
tion, in  which  they  looked  at  the 
young  lord,  and  laughed  considerably. 

'^Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  their 
leader,  coming  up  to  the  door;  ^^one 
of  my  people  shall  mount  the  box 
by  the  side  of  that  treacherous 
rascal,  and,  with  your  ladyship's 
leave,  I  and  my  companion  will  get 
in  and  see  you  nome.  We  are  well 
armed,  and  can  defend  you  in  case 
of  danger." 

With  this,  and  without  more  ado, 
he  jumped  into  the  carriage,  his 
companion  following  him. 

"fenow  your  place,  fellow!"  cried 
out  little  Bullingdon,  indignantly; 
'^and  fldve  place  to  the  Lord  Vis- 
count Bullingdon !"  and  put  himself 
before  the  huge  person  of  the  new- 
comer, who  was  about  to  enter  the 
hackney-coach. 

"  Get  out  of  that,  my  lord,"  said 
the  man,  in  a  broad  broffue,  aud 
shoving  him  aside.  On  which  the 
boy  crying,  ^^  Thieves  I  thieves !" 
drew  out  his  little  hanger,  and  ran 
at  the  man,  and  would  Imve  wounded 
him  (for  a  small  sword  will  wound 
as  well  as  a  great  one),  but  his 
opponent,  who  was  armed  with  a 
long  stick,  struck  the  weapon  luckily 
out  of  the  lad's  hands;  it  went  flying 
over  his  head,  and  left  him  aghast 
and  mortified  at  his  discomfiture. 

He  then  pulled  ofl'his  hat,  making 
his  lordship  a  low  bow,  and  entered 
the  carriage,  the  door  of  which  was 
shut  upon  him  by  his  confederate 
who  was  to  mount  the  box.  Miss 
Kiljoy  might  have  screamed,  but  I 
presume  her  shrieks  were  stopped 
by  the  si^ht  of  an  enormous  hcunse- 
pistol  which  one  of  her  champions 
produced,  who  said,  ^'No  harm  is 
intended  you,  ma'am,  but  if  you  cry 
out  we  must  gag  you;"  on  whicn 
she  suddenly  be^une  as  mute  as  a 
fish* 
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All  these  events  took  place  in  an 
exceedingly  short  space  of  time,  and 
when  the  three  invaders  had  taken 
possession  of  the  carriage,  the  poor 
little  Bullingdon  heing  left  hewil* 
dered  and  astonished  on  the  heath, 
one  of  them,  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  said, — 

**My  lord,  a  word  with  you." 

"  What  is  it  r  said  the  boy,  be- 
ginning to  whimper;  he  was  but 
eleven  years  old,  and  his  courage 
had  been  excellent  hitherto. 

*^You  are  only  two  miles  from 
Marino.  Walk  back  till  you  come 
to  a  big  stone,  there  turn  to  the 
right  and  keen  on  straight  till  you 
get  to  the  hignroad,  when  you  will 
easily  find  your  way  back.  And 
when  you  see  her  Iad3r8hip,  your 
mamma,  give  Captain  Thundbb's 
compliments,  and  say  Miss  Amelia 
Kiljov  is  going  to  be  married." 

''Oh,  heavens!**  sighed  out  that 
young  lady. 

The  carriage  drove  swiftly  on, 
and  the  poor  little  nobleman  was 
left  alone  on  the  heath,  just  as  the 
morning  began  to  break.  Hewasfairly 
frightened,  and  no  wonder.  He 
thouffht  of  running  after  the  coach, 
but  nis  courage  and  his  little  legs 
fiuled  him,  so  he  sat  down  upon  a 
stone  and  cried  for  vexation. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Ulick 
Bradjr  made  what  I  call  a  Sabine 
marriage.  When  he  halted  with  his 
two  groomsmen  at  the  cottage  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed, 
Mr.  Runt,  the  chaplain,  at  first  de- 
clined to  perform  it.  But  a  pistol 
was  held  at  the  head  of  that  unfor- 
tunate preceptor,  and  he  was  told, 
with  dreadful  oaths,  that  his  miser- 
able brains  would  be  blown  out, 
when  he  consented  to  read  the  ser- 
vice. The  lovely  Amelia  had  very 
likely  a  similar  inducement  held  out 
to  her,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing ; 
for  I  drove  back  to  town  with  the 
coachman  a^  soon  as  we  had  set  the 
bridal  party  down,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  Fritz,  my  Ger- 
man, arrived  before  me,  who  had 
come  back  in  my  carriage  in  my 
dress,  having  left  the  masquerade 
undiscovered,  and  done  every  thing 
there  according  to  my  orders. 

Poor  Runt  came  back  the  next 
day  in  a  piteous  plight^  keeping  si- 
lence as  to  his  share  in  the  occur- 
rences of  the  evening;  and  with  a 
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dismal  story  of  having  been  drunk, 
of  having  been  ^raylaid  and  bound, 
of  having  been  left  on  the  road 
and  picked  up  b^  a  Wicklow  cart, 
which  was  conung  in  with  pro- 
visions to  Dublin,  and  found  nim 
helpless  on  the  road.  There  was  no 
possible  means  of  fixing  any  share 
of  the  conspiracy  upon  me.  Little 
Bullingdon,  who,  too,  found  his  way 
home,  was  unable  in  any  way  to 
identify  me.  But  Lady  L^don 
knew  that  I  was  concerned  m  the 
plot,  for  I  met  her  ladyship  hurry- 
ing the  next  day  to  the  Castle,  all 
the  town  being  up  about  the  en- 
Ihvement,  I  saluted  her  with  a  smile 
so  diabolical,  that  I  knew  she  was 
aware  that  I  was  concerned  in  the 
daring  and  ingenious  scheme. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  repaid  Ulick 
Brady*s  kindness  to  me  in  early 
days,  and  had  the  satisfiiction  of 
restoring  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a 
deserving  branch  of  my  familv.  He 
took  his  bride  into  Wicklow,  where  he 
lived  with  her  in  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion until  the  afiair  was  blown  over, 
the  Baljoys  striving  every  where  in 
vain  to  discover  his  retreat.  They 
did  not  for  a  while  even  know  who 
was  the  lucky  man  who  had  carried 
off  the  heiress ;  nor  was  it  until  she 
wrote  a  letter  some  weeks  after- 
wards, signed  Amelia  Brady,  and 
expressing  her  perfect  happiness  in 
her  new  condition,  and  stating  that 
she  had  been  married  by  Lady 
L3mdon*s  chaplain,  Mr.  Runt,  that 
the  truth  was  Known,  and  my  worthy 
friend  confessed  his  share  of  the 
transaction.  As  his  good-natured 
mistress  did  not  dismiss  nim  from  his 
post  in  consequence,  every  body  per- 
sisted in  supposing  that  poor  Lady 
Lyndon  was  privy  to  the  plot ;  and 
the  story  of  her  ladyship's  passionate 
attachment  for  me  gained  more  and 
more  credit. 

I  was  not  slow,  you  may  be  sure, 
in  profiting  by  these  rumours.  Every 
one  thought  I  had  a  share  in  the 
Brady  marriage,  though  no  one 
could  prove  it.  Every  one  thought 
I  was  well  with  the  widowed  countess, 
though  no  one  could  shew  that  I 
snid  so.  But  there  is  a  way  of 
proving  a  thing  even  while  you  con- 
tradict it,  and  I  used  to  laugh  and 
joke  so  hpropos  that  all  men  began  to 
wish  me  joy  of  my  great  fortune, 
and  to  look  up  to  me  as  the  affianced 
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hnsbaad  of  tli«  greatest  heireM  in 
the  kingdom.  Tne  papers  took  up 
the  matter,  the  female  friends  A 
Lady  Lyndon  remonstrated  with  her 
and  cried  ^  Fie  !*"  Even  the  English 
journals  and  msgasines,  which  in 
those  da^s  were  very  scandalous, 
talked  oi  the  matter,  and  whispered 
that  a  beautiful  and  aecompushed 
widow,  with  a  title  and  the  laigest 
possessions  in  the  two  kingdoms,  was 
about  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a 
Toung  gentleman  of  high  birth  and 
fashion,  who  had  distio^piished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  his  M — y  the 
K —  of  Pr — .  I  won't  say  who  was 
the  author  of  these  paragraphs,  or 
how  two  pictures,  one  representing 
myself  under  the  title  of ''The  Prus- 
sian Irishman,"  and  the  other  Lady 
Lyndon  as  ^  The  Countess  of 
EphesuB,**  actually  appeared  in 
the  Town  and  Country  Magazine^ 
published  at  London,  and  containing 
the  fashionable  tittle-tattle  of  the 
dav. 

Lady  Lyndon  was  so  perplexed 
and  terrified  by  this  continual  hold 
vpon  her,  that  she  determined  to 
mve  the  country.  WeU,  she  did; 
and  who  was  the  first  to  receive  her 
on  landing  at  Holyhead?  Your 
humble  servant,  Bedmond  Barry, 
Esq.  And  to  crown  all,  tibe  Dublin 
Mercury^  which  announced  her  lady'* 
ship's  departure,  annonneed  mine  the 
day  hrfort.  There  was  not  a  soul 
but  thought  she  had  followed  me  to 
England,  whereas  she  was  only  dying 
me.  Vain  hope  1 — ^a  man  of  my  reso* 
hition  was  not  thus  to  be  balked  in 
pursuit.  Had  she  fled  to  the  Anti- 
podes, I  would  have  been  there;  ay, 
and  would  have  followed  her  as  mr 
as  Orpheus  did  Eurydioe  I 

Her  ladyship  had  a  house  in  Berke- 
ley Square,  llondon,  more  splendid 
than  that  which  she  poesened  in 
Dublin,  and,  knowing  that  die  would 
eone  thither,  I  preceded  her  to  the 
Inglish  cajutal,  and  took  handaome 
apifftments  in  Hill  Street,  hard  by. 
I  had  ^e  same  intellk(enoe  in  her 
London  house  which  I  nad  jprocured 
in  Dublin.  The  same  fkithfhl  porter 
vas  there  to  give  me  all  the  tn&nni^ 
tk>n  I  required.  I  promised  to  treble 
his  wages  as  soon  as  a  certain  event 
should  happen.  I  won  over  Lady 
Lyndon's  companion  by  a  present  of 
100  guineas  down,  and  a  promise  of 
2000  when  I  should  be  married,  and 


aained  the  favours  of  her  £ivourite 
uidy's  maid,  bv  a  bribe  <^  similar 
magnitude,  liy  reputation  had  so 
fiur  preceded  me  in  London  that,  or 
my  arrival,  numbers  of  the  genteel 
were  eaoer  to  receive  me  at  their 
routs*  We  have  no  idea  in  this  hum- 
drum age  what  a  gay  and  splendid 
place  London  was  then ;  what  a  pas- 
sion for  plav  there  was  amcmg  young 
and  old,  male  and  female;  what  thou* 
sands  were  lost  and  won  in  a  nisht ; 
what  beauties  there  were — ^how  oril- 
liant,  gay,  and  dashing  I  Everybody 
was  delightfully  wid^  The  royal 
Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  OumMr* 
land  set  the  example— the  nobles  fol- 
lowed close  behind.  Running  awi^ 
was  the  fashion :  ah  I  it  was  a  plea- 
sant time;  andlueky  washewhohad 
fire,  and  youth,  and  money,  and  could 
live  in  it  I  I  had  all  these,  and  the 
old  frequenters  of  White's,  Watkins's, 
and  Goosetree's,  could  tell  stories  of 
the  gallantry,  spirit,  and  high  fashioUi 
of  Captain  Barry. 

The  proffress  of  a  love-story  is 
tedious  to  lul  those  who  are  not  con- 
cerned, and  I  leave  such  themes  to 
the  fact  novel-writers,  and  the  young 
boarding-school  misses  for  whom  they 
write,  it  is  not  mv  intention  to  foi^ 
low,  step  by  step,  the  incidents  of  my 
courtship,  or  to  murrate  all  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  contend  with,  and  my 
triumphant  manner  of  surmounting 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  did  over* 
come  these  difficulties.  I  am  of  ^• 
nion,  with  my  friend  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  Wilkes,  that  such  impe- 
diments are  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  man  of  rairit ;  and  that  he  can  con- 
vert indinerenoe  and  aversion  into 
love,  if  he  have  perseverance  and 
devemess  sufikient  By  the  time 
the  countess's  widowhood  was  expired, 
I  had  found  means  to  be  reoeivod 
into  her  hoase;  I  had  her  women 
perpetually  talking  in  my  fiivour, 
vaunting  my  flowers,  expatiatiitf 
upon  my  reputation,  and  boasting  « 
my  sneoess  and  populari^  in  the 
Mhionable  world. 

Also,  the  best  fkknds  I  had  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  tender  snit  were 
the  eonntess's  noble  relatives,  who 
were  ftr  from  knowing  tha  serviee 
that  they  did  me,  and  to  whom  I  b^ 
leave  to  tender  n^  heartfblt  thanks 
Ibr  the  abuse  with  which  they  then 
loaded  me,  and  to  whom  I  fling  my 
utter  e^atenptftr  the  calumny  aaa 
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katr«d  with  whkh  they  have  sttbee* 
fttflntly  pursued  me. 

The  chief  of  these  amiable  penoni 
wai  the  Marchioness  ef  Tiptoffi  mo- 
ther of  the  young  ^ntieman  whose 
audacity  I  had  punished  at  Dublin. 
This  old  harridaui  on  the  eountes8*s 
first  arrival  in  London,  waited  upon 
her,  and  favoured  her  with  sucn  a 
storm  of  abuse  for  her  encourage- 
ment of  me,  that  I  do  believe  she  ad- 
vanced my  cause  more  than  six 
months*  courtship  could  have  done, 
or  the  pinking  of  a  half-doxen  of 
rivals.  It  was  in  vain  that  poor 
Lady  Lyndon  pleaded  her  entire  in- 
nocence, and  vowed  she  had  never 
encouraged  me.  *'  Never  encouraged 
himP*  screamed  out  the  old  Fury; 
"  didn't  vou  encourage  the  wretch  at 
Spa  during  8ir  Charles's  own  life? 
Didn't  you  marry  a  dependent  of 
yours  to  one  of  this  profligate's  bank- 
rupt cousins  f  When  he  set  off  for 
£ngland,  didn't  you  follow  him,  like 
a  mad  woman,  the  very  next  dayP 
Didn't  he  take  lodgings  at  your  very 
door  almost — and  do  you  call  this  no 
encouragement?  For  shame,  ma- 
dam, for  shame  I  You  might  have 
married  my  eon— -my  dear  and  noble 
Gkorge,  but  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  interfere  with  your  shameful  pas- 
•ion  for  the  beggarl;^  upetart  whom 
you  caused  to  assassinate  him)  and 
the  only  counsel  I  have  to  give  your 
ladyship  is  this,  to  legitimfttise  the 
ties  which  vou  have  contracted  with 
thie  shameless  adventurer ;  to  make 
Ihat  eonnexion  legal  which,  real  as  it 
10  DOW,  is  against  both  decen^  and 
religion;  and  to  spare  your  Mmily 
Mid  your  son  the  shame  of  your  pre- 
•ent  line  of  life." 

With  this  the  old  fury  of  a  mar- 
chioness left  the  room,  and  Lady 
Lvndon  in  tears;  and  I  had  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  converaa- 
tiOB  from  her  ladyship's  eoropanioo, 
and  augured  the  best  result  uom  it 
in  my  mvour. 

Thus,  by  the  sage  influence  of  my 
Ladv  Tiptoff,  the  Countess  of  Lyn- 
4on%  natural  friends  and  family  were 
kept  from  her  society.  Even  when 
Lady  Lyndon  went  to  court,  the 
aMst  august  kdy  in  the  realm  re- 
ceived her  with  such  marked  cold- 
ness, that  the  unfortunate  widow 
came  home  and  took  to  her  bed  with 
Texation.  And  thus,  I  may  say,  that 
royalty  itself  became  an  agent  in  ad- 


vaneing  my  suit,  and  helping  the 
plans  of  the  jBoor  Irish  soldier  of  for- 
tune. So  it  IS  that  Fate  works  with 
agents,  ffreat  imd  small,  and  by  means 
over  wnich  they  have  no  control 
the  destinies  of  men  and  women  are 
accomplished  I 

I  shall  always  consider  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  Bridget  (Lad^r  Lyndon's  fa- 
vourite maid  at  this  jimcture)  as  a 
masterpiece  of  ingenuity ;  and,  in- 
deed, had  such  an  opinion  of  her  di- 
flomatic  skill,  that  the  very  instant 
became  master  of  the  Lyndon 
estates,  and  paid  her  the  promised 
sum — I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and 
rather  than  not  keep  my  word  with 
the  vroman,  I  raised  tne  money  of  the 
Jews,  at  an  exorbitant  interest — as 
soon,  I  say,  as  I  achieved  my  triumph, 
I  took  Mrs.  Bridget  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  **  Madam,  you  have  shewn  such 
unexampled  fidelity  in  my  service 
that  I  am  glad  to  reward  you,  aooordr 
ing  to  my  promise  {  but  you  have 
given  proo&  of  such  extraordinary 
devemess  and  dissimulation,  that  I 
must  decline  keeping  you  in  Lady 
Lyndon's  establishment,  and  beg  you 
will  leave  it  this  very  day ;"  which 
she  did,  and  went  over  to  the  Tip- 
toff faction,  and  has  abused  me  ever 
since. 

But  I  must  tell  you  what  she  did 
whidi  was  so  dever.  Why,  it  was 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  as 
all  masterstrokes  are.  When  Lady 
Lyndon  lamented  her  fate  and  my-!-«> 
as  she  vras  pleased  to  call  it — shame- 
ful treatment  of  her,  Mrs.  Bridget 
saidf  **  Whv  should  not  vour  lady- 
ship write  this  young  ^ntleman  word 
of  the  evil  which  he  is  caunns  you  ? 
App^  to  his  feelings  (which,  1  have 
heard  say,  are  very  ^ood  mdeed — the 
whole  town  is  ringing  with  accounts 
of  his  spirit  and  generosity),  and  beg 
him  to  desist  from  a  puivuit  whi^ 
causes  the  best  of  ladies  so  much 
pain  P  Do,  my  lady,  write :  I  know 
your  style  is  so  elegant  that  I,  for  my 
part,  have  many  a  time  burst  into 
tears  in  reading  your  charming  lettese, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Barry  will 
sacrifice  any  thing  rather  than  hurt 
your  feelings."  And,  of  course,  the 
Abigail  swore  to  the  fact. 

**  Do  you  think  so,  Bridget?"  said 
her  ladyship.  And  my  mistress  forth- 
with penned  me  a  letter,  in  her  most 
fascinating  and  winning  manner. 

'•  Why,  sir,"  wrote  slie,  •*  will  ^cu 
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pursue  me  1  ivfay  euviron  me  in  a  web  of 
intrigae  so  frightful  tliat  my  spirit  moles 
under  it,  seeing  escape  is  hopeless,  from 
your  frightful,  your  aiabolical  art  \  They 
say  you  are  generous  to  others— be  so  to 
me.  I  know  your  bravery  but  too  well : 
exercise  it  on  men  who  can  meet  your 
sword,  not  on  a  poor  feeble  woman,  who 
cannot  resist  you.  Remember  the  friend« 
ship  you  OQCe  professed  for  me.  And 
now,  I  beseech  you,  I  implore  jou,  to 
give  a  proof  of  it.  Contradict  the 
calumnies  which  you  have  spread  against 
me,  and  repair,  if  you  can,  and  if  you 
have  a  spark  of  honour  left,  the  miseries 
which  you  have  caused  to  the  heart- 
broken, 

"  H.  Lyndon." 

What  was  this  letter  meant  for  but 
that  I  should  answer  it  in  person? 
My  excellent  ally  told  me  where  I 
should  meet  Lady  Lyndon,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  followed,  and  found  her 
at  the  rantheon.  I  repeated  the 
scene  at  Dublin  over  again ;  shewed 
her  how  prodigious  my  power  ^vas, 
humble  as  I  was,  and  that  my  energy 
was  stUl  untired.  ''  But,*"  1  added, 
^^  I  am  as  great  in  j;ood  as  I  am  in 
evil ;  as  fond  and  faithful  as  a  friend 
as  I  am  terrible  as  an  enemy.  I  will 
do  every  thing,**  I  said,  "  which  you 
ask  of  me,  except  when  you  bid  me 
not  to  love  vou.  That  is  beyond  my 
power;  ana  while  my  heart  has  a 
pulse  I  must  follow  you.  It  is  my 
fate,  your  fate.  Cease  to  hattle  against 
it,  and  be  mine.  Jxiveliest  of  your 
sex,  with  life  alone  can  end  my  pas- 
sion for  you,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only 
hy  dying  at  your  command  that  I  can 
be  brought  to  obey  you.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  die?" 

She  said,  laughing  (for  she  was  a 
woman  of  a  lively,  humorous  tum^, 
that  she  did  not  wish  me  to  commit 
self-murder,  and  I  felt  from   that 

moment  that  she  was  mine. 

«  1^  «  « 

A  year  from  that  day,  on  the  15tli 
of  May,  in  the  year  1773, 1  had  the 
honour  and  happiness  to  lead  to  the 
altar  Uonoria  Countess  of  Lyndon, 
widow  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Lyndon,  K.B.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  St.  Geoige*8, 
Hanover  Square,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Runt,  her  ladyship^s  chaplain.  A 
magnificent  supper   and   ball   was 


given  at  our  house  in  Berkeley 
Sauare,  and  the  next  morning  I  had 
a  duke,  four  earls,  three  generals,  and 
a  crowd  of  the  most  distinguished 
people  in  London,  at  mv  levie,  Wal- 
pole  made  a  lampoon  about  the  mar- 
riage, and  Selwyn  cut  jokes  at  the 
Cocoa-tree.  Old  Lady  Tiptoff,  al- 
though she  had  recommended  it,  was 
ready  to  hite  off  her  fingers  with 
vexation ;  and  as  for  young  Bulling- 
don,  who  was  grown  a  tall  lad  of 
fourteen,  when  caUed  upon  by  the 
countess  to  emhrace  his  papa,  he 
shook  his  fist  in  my  face,  and  said, 
"  He  my  father !  t  would  as  soon 
call  one  of  your  ladyship's  footmen 
papa  I " 

But  I  could  afford  to  laueh  at  the 
rage  of  the  hoy  and  the  old  woman, 
and  at  the  jokes  of  the  wits  of  St. 
James's.  I  sent  off  a  flaming  account 
of  our  nuptials  to  my  motiier,  and 
my  unde,  the  good  chevalier;  and 
now,  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  pro- 
sperity, and  having,  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  by  my  own  merits  and  energy, 
rais^  myself  to  one  of  the  highest 
social  positions  that  any  man  in  Eng- 
land could  occupy,  I  determined  to 
enjoy  myself  as  became  a  man  of 
quality  for   the   remainder  of  my 

After  we  had  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  our  friends  in  London 
— ^for  in  those  days  people  were  not 
ashamed  of  being  married,  as  they 
seem  to  be  now — I  and  Honoria  (who 
was  all  complacency,  and  a  most 
handsome,  sprightly,  and  agreeable 
companion),  set  off  to  visit  our  estates 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  I  had 
never  as  yet  set  foot.  We  left  Lon- 
don in  thiree  chariots,  each  with  four 
horses ;  and  my  uncle  would  have  been 
pleased  could  he  have  seen  painted 
on  their  panels  the  Lish  crown  and 
the  ancient  coat  of  the  Barrvs  beside 
the  countess's  coronet,  and  tne  noble 
cognisance  of  the  noble  family  of 
Lyndon. 

Before  quitting  London,  I  procured 
his  majesty's  gracious  permission  to 
add  the  name  of  my  lovely  lady  to  my 
own,  and  henceforward  assumed  the 
style  and  title  of  Bakbt  Ltkdov,  as 
I  have  written  it  in  this  autobio- 
graphy. 
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We  well  remember  that  when,  about 
fifteen  years  a^  incendiary  fires 
were  seen,  for  tne  first  time,  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  there  fell  upon 
the  minds  of  men  such  a  deep  shaoow 
of  dismay,  that  all  j^wer  to  speculate 
reasonably  concerning  the  probable 
causes  of  the  occurrence  seemed  to 
be  taken  away  from  them.  For  sud- 
den outbreaks,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been,  at  any  i>eriod,  unprepared. 
We  had  all  read  in  history  of  Jack 
Cade  and  his  men;  some  of  us  were 
old  enough  to  remember  the  famine 
times  during  the  late  war,  and  the 
meal-and-potatoe  riots  to  which  they 
gave  rise ;  whUe  the  machine-break- 
me  outrages  were  fresh  in  the  re- 
coDection  of  the  youngest,  before 
whose  eyes,  indeed,  they  had,  in  many 
instances,  been  perpetrated.  But 
that  bams  and  farm-yards,  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  should  be 
wantonly  set  fire  to  in  the  dead  of 
night,  not  here  and  there,  and  at 
remote  intervals  in  point  of  time, 
in  the  prosecution  of  some  private 
spite,  or  with  a  view  to  cheat  some 
insurance  office, — ^but  systematically, 
continually,  and,  as  it  came  at  length 
to  be  demonstrated,  by  the  very  per- 
sons who  had  helped  to  sow,  to  weed, 
to  reap,  and  gather  in  the  same  com 
which  they  destroyed, — that  was  a 
state  of  things  so  entirely  vdthout 
precedent,  that  the  most  skilful  in 
the  art  of  disentangling  moral  pro- 
blems were  unable  to  account  for  it ; 
while  on  the  masses  it  produced  no 
other  effect  than  to  strike  them  dumb. 
Doubtless  there  were  sages  then,  as 
there  are,  probably,  sages  still,  who 
entertained  their  own  profound  opi- 
nions on  the  subject.  According  to 
some  the  movement  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  expression,  a 
political  one.  It  indicate  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  with  the 
constitution  under  whicn  they  lived, 
and  especially  with  close  boroughs, 
and  a  State  Church,  of  which  the 
clergy  were  maintained  out  of  the 
tithes.  And,  coming  as  it  did  im- 
mediately before  the  cry  for  the  Be- 
form-bill,  a  very  good  use  was  made 
of  the  argument.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  justice  of  these  wise  con- 


clusions, the  Reform -bill  passed. 
The  close  boroughs  were  done  away ; 
the  tithes,  whether  in  lay  or  in  cleri- 
cal hands,  were  commuted ;  yet  the 
ineendiary  fires  continued  to  blaze  as 
broadly  as  before.  Nay,  more.  If 
the  scene  of  the  outrage  was  in  some 
measure  shifted,  the  outrage  itself 
proved  to  be  of  not  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  ever.  A  temporary 
lull  took  place,  it  is  true,  in  most 
places.  So  long  as  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  were  content 
to  do  the  duty  of  constables,  and 
patrolled  their  own  parishes,  and 
watched  their  own  farm-yards,  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary  remained  un- 
kindled.  But  no  sooner  was  the  pa- 
tience of  these  guardians  of  the  night 
exhausted,  than  the  moral  malsuiy 
became  as  bitter  as  it  had  been  before. 
We  learn  from  the  Times  newspaper, 
that^  in  this  year  of  grace,  1844, 
twelve  good  seasons  since  the  Ai\nii^ 
conferr^  upon  us  our  new  consti- 
tution, and  something  more  than 
half  that  space  of  time  since  their 
regenerating  Poor-law  came  into 
operation,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  £ssex, 
Cambridge,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
are  all  but  laid  waste  through  the 
activity  of  the  rick-bumer.  How  is 
this  extraordinaryphenomenon  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  What  is  the  baleful 
influence  by  which  the  agricultural 
population  is  misled;  and  what  re- 
medy can  either  the  government  or 
individuals  apply  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  so  disastrous  as  w^ell 
as  so  wicked  a  proceeding  ? 

The  first  remark  which  the  con- 
templation of  so  grave  a  subject  calls 
forth  is  one  of  surprise  that  a  state 
of  things  which,  when  it  first  arose, 
created,  not  excitement  alone,  but 
horror,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  another,  should  be  regarded, 
as  it  certainly  is  at  the  present  mo^ 
ment,  with  a  feeling  not  far  removed 
from  apathy.  Beyond  the  imme- 
diate reach  of  the  light  of  each  con- 
flagration, people  either  do  not  know, 
or  act  and  sp^  as  if  they  did  not 
know,  any  thing  at  all  about  the 
matter.  Not  a  member  gets  up  in 
his  place  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
inent  to  tell  the  minister  that  s\ich 
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things  are.*  Nobody  asks  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inauiry  into  the  subject,  or 
so  much  as  hints  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  frame-work 
of  society,  where  a  enme  so  diabolieai 
prevails.  We  do  not  find  that  even 
the  local  authoritiet  bestir  them* 
selves  to  detect  the  authors  of  these 
atrocities,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  than. 
The  Times^  to  be  sure,  in  its  con- 
sistent and  honourable  opposition  to 
a  measure  which  it  denounced  while 
it  was  yet  a  Whig  journal,  and  still 
continues  to  decry  now  that  it  has 
hoisted  a  Conservative  banner,  attri* 
butes  the  calamity  to  the  pressure  of 
the  New  Poor-law.  And  we  have 
too  much  respect,  both  for  the  aceu« 
racy  of  the  Times' g  information,  and 
for  the  skill  and  talent  with  which 
its  writers  conduct  their  argument, 
to  deny  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  statements  which  they  place  upon 
record,  as  well  as  great  plausibihty, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  inferences 
which  they  draw  from  them.  But  of 
one  obvious  fact  the  writers  in  the 
Times  are  fbrgetful.  Incendiarism  is 
not  contemporary  with  the  New  Poor- 
law.  It  began  at  a  period  when  the 
obnoxious  law,  against  which  so  many 
able  articles  have  been  written,  was 
not  only  not  in  existence,  but  had 
never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been,  by 
any  statesman,  contemplated.  Kent 
and  Sussex  were  in  a  blaze  much 
about  the  time  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  declared  himself  indis- 
posed to  agitate  so  momentous  a 
question  as  the  Poor-law.  More- 
over, it  was  under  a  Tory  regime^  the 
regime  of  a  Liberal  Toryism  if  you 
please,  that  the  hideous  spirit  first 
shewed  itself;  when  great  peductions 
in  the  public  expenditure  were  in 
progress, — when  smecure  places  were 
abolisihed  by  the  gross, — when  €very 
candle-end  and  paring  of  a  cheese 
consumed  in  a  public  office  was  care- 
fVilIy  collected  and  applied  to  use,-*- 
when  Test  and  Corporation-acts  had 
been  newly  repealed,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  just  admitted  to  the  ftill 
benefits  of  the  constitution, — then  It 
was,  and  not  subsequently  to  the 
building  of  the  bastilles,  that  the 
hitherto  moral  peasantry  of  England 


seemed  suddenly  to  change  their  na- 
ture, and  to  go  beyond  both  the 
cunning  Italian  and  the  revengeful 
Spaniard  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
worst  passion  by  which  the  humaA 
heart  is  debased.  The  writers  in  the 
Tmes  are,  therefore,  defeating  their 
own  purpose,  when  they  strive  to 
couple,  even  by  implication,  this 
hideous  crime  with  the  operations  of 
the  New  Poor-law.  For  the  only 
efi^  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  more  reflecting  of  their  readers 
is  to  create  in  them  a  disposition, 
stronger  than  would  otherwise  pre- 
vail, to  distrust  the  reasoning  on 
other  points  of  those  who  commit  so 
palpable  an  error  as  this,  while  deal- 
ing with  a  subject  which  is  surely  of 
sufficient  importance  in  itself  to  de- 
serve a  different  sort  of  handling. 
We  are  no  advocates  for  the  New 
Poor-law,  Heaven  knows.  We  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  it  has  re- 
moved some  of  the  evils  of  the  old,  it 
has  introduced  others,  peculiar  to 
itself,  to  the  Ml  as  crying;  but  as 
we  are  able,  from  our  own  personal 
experience,  to  avouch  that  between 
it  and  incendiarism  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion,  so  we  verir  much  regret 
that  the  only  public  journal  which 
has  exerted  itself  to  dispel  the  apathy 
of  which  we  complain,  should  have 
appeared,  either  through  inadvert- 
ence, or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
conple  them  together. 

The  fact  is,  and  we  write  it  not 
without  both  pain  and  reluotanoe, 
that  this  general  indifference  of  the 
higher  classes,  especially  of  the 
legislature  and  tne  government, 
to  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion, offers  but  too  ready  a  due 
for  the  guidance  of  him  who  is 
in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  trace  iNudc 
the  evil  to  its  souroe.  Time  was 
when  from  offences  of  such  a  nature 
the  English  peasant  stood  honour* 
ably  free.  Dogged  he  might  be,  and 
clownish, — ^very  ignorant,  very  nar^ 
row-minded,  and  Ml  of  pr^udioea, 
as  such  persons  usually  arei  but  he 
was  as  little  capable  of  settti^  fire  to 
his  neighbour^  proper^  as  of  ^vmy* 
laying  his  neighboiir  hiiittelf^  and 


*  Sincd  these  lentencM  were  in  type  the  bonoarabte  msmbtr  fer  MlashrSler  bas 
called  for  a  comtnitiee  of  inqoiiy  \  wtii,  ts  uauslly  bsppeos  wiA  him,  la  a  tote  tihkh 
cerv^O  efrectuslly  to  defeat  bis  own  purpose, 
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•Ubbing  him  in  the  dark.  A  dear 
stage  and  no  favour  was  all  that  an 
English  clown  was  accustomed  to  ask 
!br.  If  his  master  ill*nsed  him,  he 
Would  go  to  the  justice  and  codh 

Jlain ;  if  his  brother'labourer  in- 
ared  him,  the  chances  were  that  he 
would  seize  the  first  conyenient  op* 
portunity  of  settlingthe  quarrel  at  a 
Dout  of  fisticuffs.  But  as  to  areng* 
ing  himself  by  the  perpetration  of 
some  secret  crime,  by  the  hough^ 
ing  of  cattle,  or  the  firing  of  corn- 
stacks, — ^the  idea  neyer  entered  into 
his  untutored  mind,  and  would  have 
been  scouted  and  condemned  had  any 
yoice  from  without  suggested  it. 
Now,  the  reverse  is  too  much  the 
case.  You  rarely  find  in  these  dayn 
a  hedger  or  ditcher  in  the  character 
of  complainant  at  a  court  of  petty 
sessions.  He  dare  not,  indeed,  move 
his  tongue  against  the  occupier  who 
employs  him.  His  wages  may  be 
inadequate,  his  cottage  a  mere  hovel, 
his  \yite  half  naked,  and  his  children 
starving, — he  may  feel  all  this  bit* 
terly,  and  brood  over  it  day  and 
nignt,  but  not  one  word  does  he  ven- 
ture to  utter  in  a  tone  of  open  com- 
plaint to  any  one.  Meanwhile,  ob- 
serve the  sort  of  expression  whidi 
his  countenance  has  assumed.  There 
is  no  more  disposition  to  mirth  or  fun 
about  him.  He  is  always  grave, 
moody,  and  silent.  He  walks  with  a 
slouchin?  ^t.  He  seldom  looks 
you  fairly  m  the  face.  If  your  eye 
catch  his,  the  latter  drop?  imme- 
diately. His  cheeks,  too,  are  thin 
and  sallow.  He  is  a  discontented 
man,  and,  in  sober  earnest,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  that,  in  very 
many  instances,  he  has  good  cause  to 
be  so.  And  this  it  is,  and  not  the 
erindin^  progress  of  the  New  Poor- 
law,  which  has  converted  him  but 
too  often  into  an  incendiary. 

Moreover,  the  discontent  of  tbe 
peasantry,  and  the  shocking  results 
to  which  it  has  at  length  led,  are  not 
events  of  yesterday's  growth.  Ever 
since  the  close  of  tne  late  war,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  ever  since  ita  com- 
mencement, the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  England  nas 
been  growing  worse  and  worse.  While 
all  the  other  classes  in  the  com- 
munity were  taking  laive  strides  up- 
wards on  the  ladoer  of  life,  the  feet 
of  the  poor  peasant  went  continually 
downwards,  tiU  now  it  may  be  said 


of  him,  without  reserve  or  hesitataotti 
that  he  18  a  hundred  years,  at  least, 
behind  the  rest  of  his  eountrymen  la 
every  thing.  Who  can  be  surprised 
to  find  thathe  is  at  length  exhausted  f 
Who  can  wonder  if,  brooding  eoll* 
tinually  in  solitude  over  his  wronga, 
real  or  imaginary,  he  has  become 
thiit  which  we  too  often  find  him*^ 
desperate,  and,  therefore,  reckless  P 

The  history  of  the  decline  and  ftU 
of  peasant  *life  in  this  country, 
though  a  very  sad,  and,  to  somt 
amons  us,  not  a  very  creditable  one, 
is  told  in  few  words.  The  labouring 
people,  through  the  sweat  of  whose 
brows  England  beoune,  durins  the 
progress  of  the  late  war,  one  nuge 
garden,  fell  victims  to  the  high  prices 
of  the  com  which  they  themselves 
produced.  As  soon  as  the  maxim 
came  to  be  generally  received  and  act^ 
ed  upon  that  large  farms  paid  better 
than  small,  there  was  an  end  to  all 
hope  of  advancement  for  them.  One 
by  one,  as  leases  fell  in,  the  sixty* 
acre  holdings  which  used  formerly 
to  dot  the  land  were  swept  aside; 
and  their  occupants  either  advanced 
to  the  situation  of  gentlemen  farmera, 
or  were  reduced  to  that  of  mere 
labourers  at  daily  pay.  Then,  too, 
fell  into  disuse  the  primitive,  but 
not,  therefore,  the  unseemly  practice^ 
according  to  which  eacn  tenant 
boarded  and  lodged,  under  his  own 
roof,  the  chief  of  his  agricultural 
servants.  That  which  the  father  was 
accustomed  to  do  naturally,  while  his 
son  served  either  himself  or  his 
neighbour,  came  to  be  accounted  both 
a  harddiip  and  a  degradation,  so  soon 
as  the  farmer  had  taken  his  new 
place  in  society.  In  1786  you  mieht 
travel  England  through,  yet  haraly 
fail  of  finding,  about  the  hour  of 
noon,  the  hall  or  lar^e  room  in  every 
farm-house  set  out  with  a  long  oaken 
table;  beside  which  sat  over  their 
bacon  and  suet-dumplings  the  tenant, 
his  wife  and  his  daughters,  his  sonsj 
his  hinds,  his  maid-of-all-work  (if 
he  had  one),  his  ploughman,  his  two 
wagoners,  and  possibly  his  shepherd; 
M  of  them  contented,  all  faring  well, 
and  all  ready  and  willing,  as  soon  as 
the  meal  should  be  ended,  to  return 
to  their  accustomed  tasks.  Here  ani 
there,  it  is  true,  a  wealthy  yeomah 
might  be  found  who  had  his  private 
parlour  to  retire  to,  where  he  could 
smoke  his  pipe  and  drink  his  extra 
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glass  of  ale,  while  the  boys  did  the 
work  of  the  farm  as  became  them. 
But  the  yeoman,  be  it  remembered, 
was,  in  those  days,  one  of  a  class 
to  which  the  mere  farmer  looked  up, 
exactly  as  the  yeoman  in  his  turn 
paid  deference  to  the  squire,  and  the 
squire  to  the  county  member,  and 
the  county  member  to  the  lord* 
lieutenant.  The  tenant — the  occu- 
pier of  another  man's  land  —  as  his 
holding  seldom  exceeded  a  hundred 
acres,  and  often  fell  short  of  it,  so  he 
had  no  ambition  either  to  fare  better 
or  to  live  more  delicately  than  his 
servants.  He  was  their  master,  it  is 
true,  and  they  honoured  and  obe}red 
him  as  such,  whether  connected  with 
him  by  ties  of  relationship  or  other- 
wise. But  what  he  then  was  each 
of  them  might  hope  some  day  or  an- 
other to  become ;  or  if  not  this,  at 
all  events  they  were  sure  that  so 
long  as  they  did  their  duty,  he  would 
find  them  in  work,  and  pay  them 
fair  wages  for  their  labour.  In  1806 
the  scene  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed had  altogether  passed  away. 
The  large  farm  plan  had  come  into 
operation,  and  with  it  a  class  of 
tenantry  who,  without  meaning  to 
insinuate  any  thing  in  disparagement 
of  their  moral  worth,  neither  did  nor 
could  treat  their  labourers  as  the 
latter  had  been  treated  by  a  former 
class  of  masters.  For  the  common 
table  disappeared  at  once,  and  with  it 
the  moral  restraint,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  domestic  education,  of 
the  labourers. 

A  new  and  more  sightly  homestead 
having  been  erected,  hind,  plough- 
man, wagoner,  and  so  forth,  were 
put  out  to  board,  one  with  another, 
or  all,  it  might  be,  in  the  house  of 
the  bailiff.  For  it  was  one  consequence 
of  the  improved  system  that,  however 
diligent  and  active  he  might  be,  your 
booted  and  spurred  tenant  could  take 
|>ersonal  supervision  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  extensive  holding.  The 
i*est  he  committed  to  one  or  more 
functionaries,  according  as  he  might 
have  absorbed  and  thrown  into  one, 
six  or  a  dossen  of  the  old-fashioned 
farms ;  and  with  these  functionaries, 
established  in  the  old-fashioned  farm- 
houses, his  people  were  boarded. 
And,  for  the  rest,  when  men  married, 
cottages  were  provided  for  them. 
Hands  were  then  scarce,  wages  good, 
profits  enormous.    The  day-labourer 


received  his  half-crown  in  winter, 
his  four  or  five  shillings  in  harvest- 
time,  his  three  shillings  or  three-and- 
sixpence  at  haying.  There  was  al- 
ways a  day's  work  for  his  children  in 
weeding,  or  keeping  cows,  or  tending 
pigs.  A  cow's  grass,  provided  he 
conducted  himself  properly,  was  in 
very  many  instances  at  his  service ; 
and,  above  all,  the  parish  was  forward 
to  vote  assistance  liberally  whenever 
a  case  of  distress  could  be  made  out. 
liCt  justice  be  done,  however,  to  all 
parties.  The  peasants  were  loth,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  to  accept  of  parochial  re- 
lief, far  more  to  sue  for  it.  Indeed, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that 
relief  was  very  often  pressed  upon 
individuals,  not  so  much  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inability  to  earn 
enough  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
famibes,  as  that  it  had  become  a  sort 
of  maxim  in  the  political  economy  of 
the  day,  that  he  who  raised  up  many 
children  was  a  benefactor  to  the  state, 
and  deserved  as  such  to  partake  in 
the  state's  bounty. 

The  change  introduced  by  the  larse 
farm  system  into  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  not  immediately 
felt  to  be  a  hurtful  one ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  peasant  fared  better  on  his 
increased  money  wases  than  he  used 
to  do  while  the  small  occupier  looked 
afler  him.  But  though  ne  himself 
knew  it  not,  this  comparative  increase 
to  his  physical  indulgences  was  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  a  social  as  well 
as  of  a  moral  degradation,  as  sure  as 
it  has  proved  to  be  lasting.  He  was 
removed  by  it  into  a  pmce  whence 
he  could  never  expect  to  emerge. 
Between  him  and  the  class  immedi- 
ately above  him  an  impassable  gulf 
was  fixed;  and  hence,  though  he 
might  look  forward  to  eat  and  drink 
abundantly  from  day  to  day,  and  have 
a  bed  to  sleep  upon  at  night,  and  be 
constantly  employed,  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  by  any  process  short  of  a 
miracle,  to  become  what  his  father  or 
grandfather  probably  once  was — him- 
self a  tenant.  Moreover,  as  popula- 
tion went  on  increasing,  the  labourer 
found  out  by  decrees  that  his  good 
wages  were  subjected  to  reduction. 
Even  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  he  was  not  in  every  respect  so 
comfortable  as  he  used  to  be  at  the 
beginning ;  and  when  the  peace  came, 
to  him  It  brought    absolute   ruin. 
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What  a  ftightftil  crisis  was  that 
which,  between  1815  and  1825|  the 
whole  of  the  agricoltural  interests  of 
this  country  went  through  I  From 
the  peer  to  the  peasant,  every  body 
felt  It.  Wheat,  which  used  to  sell 
for  one  hundred  shillings  a  bushel, 
fell  all  once  to  sixty;  and  though 
the  corn-laws  were  enacted  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  forcing  it  up  again, 
they  faued,  at  least  whollv,  to  ac- 
complish that  object.  Meanwhile 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom  was 
overrun  with  able-bodied  men,  for 
whom,  in  the  fleet  or  army,  there  was 
no  further  occasion.  There  arose  in 
consequence  a  violent  comjpetition  for 
employment  The  occupiers  of  land 
could  not  meet  it,  though  some  of 
them  used  every  endeavour,  and  made 
large  sacrifices  to  do  so;  and  the 
result  was,  a  frightful  increase  of 
the  poor-rates,  of  which  the  mis- 
management became  h^  and  by  dis- 
graceful. It  was  at  this  time,  like- 
wise, that  rents  and  tithes  began  to 
be  complained  of  as  oppressive. 
During  the  height  of  the  war,  when 
agricultural  produce  of  every  sort 
fetched  enormous  prices,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  burdens 
seemed  to  be  taken  into  account ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  anxiety  to  enter 
upon  the  occupation  of  farms  was  so 
great,  that  men  took  them  on  almost 
any  terms  which  the  owners  might 
propose;  till  the  whole  soil  in  the 
country,  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best, 
made  in  the  end  some  return :  for 
all  sorts  of  persons  became  farmers 
then.  IKd  a  shopkeeper  contrive  to 
create  a  little  capital  b^  trade,  he 
forthwith  looked  about  mr  a  tract  of 
land,  and  hired  and  stocked  it.  The 
miller  did  the  same  thing,  so  did  the 
brewer,  and  not  unfrequently  both 
the  apothecary  and  the  lawyer  also. 
And  the  most  remarkable  purt  of  the 
busmets  is,  that  the  speculation  al- 
most alwajjTs  turned  out  to  be  a  eood 
one.  Of  course  landlords  raised  tneir 
rents,  as  leases  fell  in,  and  tithe - 
owners  the  amount  of  their  compo- 
sitions, though  certainly  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  incieased  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  while  the  fonner, 
pleased  with  the  bargains  which  they 
made,  borrowed  money  wherever  they 
could  at  five  per  cent,  in  order  that 
they  raieht  have  wherewithal  to  buy 
up  aU  we  little  estates  which,  lying 
contiguous  to  their  own  properties, 


should  be  brought  into  the  market. 
And  so  great  was  the  delusion  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  that  nobody 
appeared  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
that  possiblv  he  might  in  the  end 
overshoot  the  mark.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  the  crash  came, 
it  proved  every  where,  and  among 
all  classes,  fatal  in  the  extreme. 
For  landlords  and  tenants  alike,  with 
here  and  there  an  exception,  had 
lived  during  the  good  times  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  profits,  and 
now  found  themselves,  when  the  evil 
day  dawned,  without  one  shilling  in 
reserve  wherewith  to  meet  the  exi- 
ffencies  of  the  moment,  far  less  to 
mlfil  the  improvident  agreements 
into  which  they  had  enterS  for  the 
future. 

Of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
change  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state 
of  peace  upon  the  landlord  and  te- 
nant classes^we  are  not  now  going  to 
speak.  Our  business  is  with  the 
agricultural  labourers  alone,  con- 
cerning whom  it  is  but  just  towards 
all  parties  to  observe  that  they  were 
later  in  experiencing  the  full  effects 
of  the  universal  depression  than  their 
sup»eriors.  By  slow  de£;ree8  for  a 
while  were  wages  lowered ;  by  slower 
still  were  steady  workmen  thrown 
out  of  employ.  But  when  the  cus- 
tom arose  of^appealing  to  the  petty 
sessions,  and  magistrates  began  to 
order  relief  out  of  the  poor-rates  to 
able-bodied  men,  sometimes  on  the 
ground  that  their  families  were  large, 
sometimes  because  their  masters  pud 
less  than  the  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  the  last  burner 
against  general  pauperism  was  re- 
moved. It  is  both  distressing  and 
humiliating  to  look  back  upon  the 
era  of  mistaken  philanthropy  which 
ensued  upon  the  first  effort  of  the 
nation  to  right  itself,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  centurv  of  false  excitement,  l^ot 
that  we  buune  the  magistracy  for 
the  disinclination  which  they  exhi- 
bited to  permit  what  they  were  ac- 
customect  to  denounce  as  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  labouring  by  the  tenant 
dass.  It  was  most  natural  that  they 
should  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
former,  while  professing  their  readi- 
ness to  work  at  fair  wages,  and  their 
inability  to  find  food  for  themselves 
and  their  little  ones  out  of  the  pay 
which  their  masters  offered  them. 
But  thQ  matter  to  b^  regretted  is, 
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tbttl  file  magkirates  siliould  hare 
IMkn  upon  tne  unhappy  device  of 
iudueius  tbe  tenant  to  pay  more  than 
his  pronts  would  bear,  by  holding 
erer  him  the  threat  of  fbrdng  on  an 
inereased  expenditure  of  the  poor* 
Ate.  For  though,  at  the  outset,  the 
tenant  might  yield  through  a  credit* 
able  disinclination  to  see  the  amount 
of  the  rate  increased,  a  regard  to  self- 
interest  gradually  overcame  the 
filing.  Having  applied  for  a  re- 
duction of  rent,  and  beine  re* 
fused,  he  began  to  consider  tnat,  as 
far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  this 
increase  of  poor-rates  with  which 
the  squire  threatened  him  would  not, 
after  all,  be  so  bad  a  thing.  There 
were  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  villi^ 
liable  to  pay  their  shares  as  well  as 
he.  The  parson  and  the  doctor  must 
do  so  in  liKe  manner,  and  as  neither 
narson,  nor  doctor,  nor  tradesman, 
nad  any  employment  at  all  for  the 
people  to  be  relieved,  why  then  he 
would  get  the  work  of  his  farm  done 
for  just  so  much  less  as  they  paid 
more  in  the  shape  of  poor-rate.  JSe* 
fore  an  argument  such  as  this  the 
mere  sense  of  delicacy  soon  gave  way, 
and  the  practice  became  general  of 
paying  out  of  the  employer's  pocket 
only  one  half,  or  nerhans  even  less, 
of  tne  sum  total  which  tne  labouring 
man  received  eyery  Saturday  even- 
ing as  a  remuneration  for  his  six 
di^s'  work. 

Meanwhile  the  labourer  saw  that 
he  stood  towards  his  employer  in  a 
very  different  relation  ftom  that 
which  once  subsisted  between  them. 
It  was  a  struggle  on  the  one  hand  to 
get  as  much  work  done  and  to  give 
as  little  for  it  as  possible;  on  the 
other,  to  do  as  little  and  get  as  much 
as  might  be,  no  matter  whether  the 
money  came  from  an  individual  or 
from  tbe  parish.  There  was  no 
longer  the  consciousness  of  having 
fltllen  in  his  own  self-respect  when 
the  strong  and  healthy  man  came  to 
ask  his  lums  from  the  overseer ;  for 
they  were  not  alms  which  he  got. 
The  shillings  which  the  overseer 
gave  he  gave  by  the  magistrate's 
command,  and  the  labourer  while  he 
put  them  into  his  pocket,  had  the 
pleasant  thought  present  to  his  mind, 
that  he  had  beaten  the  fanner  after 
•11,  and  could  now  snap  his  finger!  in 
hii  mastcr^s  fkce.  The  farmer,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  he  complained 


of  the  fnsolenee  of  the  labourer,  and 
clamoured  asainst  the  unjust  deci- 
sions ef  the  worthinfm  bench, 
chuckled  at  he  saw  his  fields  ploughed, 
sown,  and  weeded,  to  a  very  consi* 
derable  extent,  at  least,  out  of  a  rate 
paid  ^  parson,  doctor,  and  grocer. 
Thus  was  there  generated  among  all 
classes,  of  which  the  interests  are,  in 
point  of  fiiot,  one  and  the  same,  and 
which,  fifty  yean  ago,  held  together, 
as  thc^  are  not,  we  fear,  ever  likdy 
to  hold  together  again,  a  feeling  not 
merely  of  estrangement,  but  of  mtter 
personal  hostility,  out  of  which  hare 
arisen  all  the  outrages,  the  tumults, 
the  madune«breakine,  and  the  rick-^ 
burning,  which  have  Drought,  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  so 
much  discredit  upon  the  country. 

K  the  sketch  which  we  have  just 
given  be  correct,  and  we  appeal  for 
proof  of  its  correctness  to  the  expe- 
rience of  aU  who  are  old  enough  to 
remembet  what  England  was  beibre 
the  brealdng  out  of  the  French  Re* 
volution,  it  would  appear  that  while 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
have  for  these  last  fifty  years  been 
advancing,  if  not  in  wealtn,  certainly 
in  social  position  and  general  enlight- 
enment, the  progress  of  the  masses,  by 
which  their  fields  were  throusrhout 
that  extended  period  kept  in  cmtiyft* 
tion,  has  been  steadily  and  contin» 
ually  backwards.  You  first  of  all, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  laige  farm 
system,  reduced  eight  out  of  every 
ten,  at  least,  of  your  tenantry  to  the 
condition  of  day-labourers.  Yon 
next  got  rid  of  that  admirable  system 
of  domestic  control  which  only  the 
small  farmer  can  pretend  to  exercise 
over  his  people,  and  threw  young  and 
old  upon  their  own  devices,  except 
during  the  hours  alone  in  which 
their  master  claimed  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  their  exertions,  xou  then, 
In  no  unkindly  spirit  certainly,  but 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  class,  compensated 
the  labouring  man  for  other  advan- 
tages which  had  be^  taken  away 
fh)m  him  by  largely  increasing  his 
money  pay.  Tour  fourth  step  was 
to  render  a  return  to  the  eustoms  of 
your  fkthers  impossible  by  pulHng 
down  old  homesteads  by  the  score, 
and  erecting  here  and  there  mansions 
for  your  occupien,  into  which  no 
man  not  possessed  of  a  good  capitil 
would*  tlflnk  of  obtmdmg  hiBiwf 
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Tout  fiftlit  a  <iat«sal  coowqqfnce  of 
all  that  had  gone  beforo^  was  to  in- 
vant  and  Iuta  to  u«a  machinery  of 
evary  «oi:t,  through  the  instrumen* 
tality  of  which  the  cofita  of  coltiva' 
tion  might,  as  far  as  possiblet  be 
diminished,  while  the  soil  was  made 
from  year  to  year  to  produce  more 
abundantly.  And  so  long  as  the  war 
lasted,  so  long  as  the  countiy  main* 
taiued  its  enormous  establishments 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  la* 
bourers  were  scarce,  and  the  demand 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  incessant, 
the  device  answered  well  enough, 
bringing  large  rents  into  the  land- 
lords' pockets,  large  profits  to  the 
farmer*s  account^  and  wages  amply 
sufficient  for  the  workmen,  while 
health  and  strength  remained,  as  well 
aa  comf(»table  aUowances  out  of  the 
nkes  as  soon  as  health  gave  way  or 
old  age  overtook  them.  But  what 
did  it  effect  more  ?  For  the  labour- 
ing classes  nothing.  It  took  no  heed 
of  their  moral,  or  religious,  or  intel- 
lectual training.  It  cut  them  off 
from  all  hope  or  even  desire  of  rising 
in  the  world.  It  left  not  a  rood  of 
land  to  be  competed  for  by  any  of 
them;  neither  larm,  mnr  field,  nor, 
except  in  special  cases,  so  much  as 
a  garden ;  and  destroyed,  in  so 
doing,  eonsciousness  of  an  honour* 
able  ambition,  without  being,  to 
a  certain  extent,  swayed  by  which 
men  seldom  continue  long  respect- 
able in  their  own  eyes  or  in  the 
^cs  of  others.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  tree  reared  and  fostered  by 
sneh  means  should  produce  fnut 
different  from  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  whole  &bric  of 
agricultural  society  rested  upon  a 
sandy  foundation,  and  the  first  mov- 
isg  of  the  sand  brought  down  the 
biulding  upon  the  heads  of  its  archi- 
tects. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  the 
temptations  to  which  the  landowners 
of  England  were,  during  the  late  war, 
liable  could  hurdly  be  resisted.  They 
did  not  profiess  to  be  sifted  bevona 
other  men.  They  could  not,  there- 
fore, undertake  to  look  further  than 
the  wants  of  the  day  and  the  readjesl 
means  of  fnpplying  them.  Findiag 
that  the  large  unns  brought  in  bet^ 
ter  rents,  and  seeing  that  the  land 
was  cultivated  with  greater  eai«,  and 
generally  to  a  better  purpose,  they 
woold  lttt«  been  more  thui  huaaB 
had  they  raftised  to  aet  9ii  the  ad* 


¥iee  whisk  laodoagenis  apd  qfrieid- 
tural  societies  tendered  them*  And 
they  were  the  less  reluctant  to  go  on 
in  the  road,  as  it  was  qalled,  of  in^- 
provement,  that  aU  their  people^  the 
peasantry  not  less  than  the  yeomanry, 
seemed  to  be  content.  But  they  were 
mistaken,  nevertheless,  and  the  prooft 
of  their  error  are  before  us.  We  are 
now  convinced  that  Uie  sevtfance  of 
the  peasant  ftom  all  direot  interest 
in  the  soil  which  he  is  required  to 
cultivate  is  a  gross  error,  as  well  as 
a  heavy  mistbrtune  to  a  countiy* 
For  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not, 
like  the  operative  manufacturer, 
master  of  a  craft  which  it  requires 
time  and  ingenuity  to  learn,  and, 
therefore  oompetent,  in  some  degree, 
to  make  his  own  bargain,  and  to 
bring  his  employer  to  his  own  terms, 
should  the  necessity  for  a  struggle 
arise.  Wherever  nature  bestows 
u^n  a  hnman  beinff  his  full  share 
oi  hands  and  feet  she  produces  an 
agricultural  labourer  ready  formed, 
because  a  very  small  proportion  of 
head  is  necessary  even  in  ploughing 
and  sowing,  and  all  the  operations  of 
husbandry  beyond  these  might  be 
performeo,  could  the  individual  work 
at  all,  just  as  well  without  a  head  as 
with  one. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that,  as  the 
landowners  of  England  are  the  true 
authors  of  that  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  out  of 
which  turbulence,  rioting,  and  finally 
incendiarism  have  arisen,  so  witA 
them,  much  more  than  with  tlie  go* 
vemment  or  the  legislature  in  the 
aggregate,  rests  the  grave  moral  duty 
of  devising  some  cure  for  the  eviL 
We  do  not  mean  that  a  retnra 
should  be  made  to  the  small-farm 
system  of  half  a  century  ago.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  manifestly  im* 
praeticable  vrithout  a  ruinous  expense 
m  rebuilding  the  old  class  oS  home* 
steads,  and  a  dead  loss  in  permittaig 
the  new  to  fall  into  decay.  Neithor, 
indeed,  could  any  reasonable  person 
desire  to  revolutionise  a  second  time 
all  the  habits  of  the  agrioultund 
population  of  the  kingdom.  But  if 
the  existing  order  of  tenantry  must 
be  preserved,  as  they  dearly  musli 
it  has  become  the  duty,  as  it  iseleai^ 
the  policy,  of  the  owners  of  the  soili 
to  see  tut  the  teaantiy  are  laid  ill 
then:  dealings  with  the  labourers  wk» 
sorve  them  under  deser  restiklkmt 
than  have  hitherto  been   isnsoeed 
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upon  tbem.  For  examj»Ie,  every 
sood  and  wise  landlord  will  hence' 
forth  require  that  his  tenants  shall 
keep  in  regular  employ  a  number 
of  labourers,  proportiM>nate  to  their 
respeetive  holdings  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  farms  on  which  they 
are  settled.  And  this  has  become  the 
more  necessary,  since  in  very  many 
districts  we  lament  to  find  that  a  re- 
turn to  the  worst  of  the  bad  prac- 
tides  that  prevailed  under  the  old 
poor-law  has  taken  place.  It  is 
shocking  to  know  that  men,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  are  sent  round,  not 
a  parish,  but  an  entire  union,  with  a 
ticket,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  board 
of  guardians,  bmiars  for  employ- 
ment. And  it  is  stiS  more  distressing 
to  read  how  these  poor  fellows,  the 
fiithers,  perhaps,  of  large  fiunilies, 
subject  themselves  to  punishment 
should  they  decline  to  let  out  their 
thews  and  sinews  at  the  miser^ 
able  rate  of  five  shillings  a-week. 
What  is  this  but  forcing  the  parish 
to  pay  for  work  done  for  mdividuals  ? 
There  is  not  one  of  these  hard- 
hearted men  who  offer  ^ye  shillings 
a-week  to  the  supplicant,  but  needs 
his  labour,  or  the  labour  of  some- 
body else ;  yea,  and  can  well  afford 
to  pay  for  it  at  a  price  which  shall 
remunerate  the  workman.  For  we 
hold  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  we  appeal  to 
any  competent  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters to  contradict  us  if  he  can,  that 
in  ninety-nine  parishes  out  of  every 
hundred  in  England  the  land  is  not 
cultivated  aa  it  ought  to  be.  Take 
the  very  districts  wherein  fires  are 
most  prevalent  at  this  moment,  Es- 
sex, Su£Eblk,  and  Norfolk.  Are  the 
fields  half  weeded  there  ?  Is  spade- 
husbandry  resorted  to,  to  the  extent 
which  we  have  a  right  to  require? 
Are  draining  and  trenching  exhaust- 
ed ?  Nothmg  of  the  sort.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fiurmin  each  of  these  coun- 
ties whereon  eight  or  ten  steady 
workmen  are  employed,  that  would 
not,  were  it  rightly  looked  after,  find 
profitable  employment  for  half  as 
many  again ;  and  seeing  that  the 
tenants  prefer  filling  tne  union- 
houses  to  actinff  fairly  by  themselves 
as  well  as  by  tneir  poor  neighbours, 
on  the  landlord  devolves  the  im- 
portant duty  of  taking  care  that  they 
shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  in^ 
dulge  this  humour. 

Again,  we  put  it  to  the  landowners 
Qf  England  whether  it  be  not  worth 


their  while  to  patronise  more  gene- 
rally than  they  have  yet  done  the 
allotment  system  among  their  la* 
bourers.  The  plan  in  question  hat 
for  twelve  years  and  more  been  sub* 
jected  to  the  surest  of  all  tests,  that 
of  experience,  and  not,  in  a  single 
instance,  have  incendiarism  or  rioting 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  district 
within  which  it  nas  taken  root.  Why 
should  not  the  example  which  a  few 
good  men  have  set  be  followed  by 
all  ?  We  are  not  blind  to  the  sort 
of  objections  which  political  eoo* 
nomists  of  the  Senior  school  bring 
against  it  We  have  heard  often 
enough  that  it  is  this  minute  subdi* 
vision  of  land  which  has  brought 
Ireland  to  the  depth  of  misery  in 
which  slie  now  lies ;  and  if  we  do 
not  believe  the  statement  it  is  not 
for  any  lack  of  being  told  it,  that 
the  irame^ate  effect  of  a  similar 
arrangement  in  England  would 
be  to  promote  improvident  mar- 
riages and  increase  the  already  re- 
dundant population  of  the  country. 
But  our  answer  to  all  this  is,  that 
experience  is  agunst  the  whole  ai 
this  theory.  It  is  not  the  minute 
subdivision  of  land,  but  the  sort  of 
tenure  on  which  land  is  held,  that 
renders  the  Irish  cotter-tenant  the 
degraded  creatui*e  which  we  find 
him.  Grod  forbid  that  English  land- 
lords should  ever  sanction  the  sub- 
tilline  system  as  it  there  operates. 
We  desire  to  see,  in  this  country,  no 
middle  man  between  the  peasant  and 
the  landowner.  We  would  have 
the  latter  set  apart  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  upon  each  farm  as 
the  legitimate  portion  of  the  la- 
bourers of  that  farm,  concerning  the 
number  of  whonit  moreover,  we  hold 
that  he  ou^ht  to  be  the  sole  judge, 
as  with  a  httle  attention  to  a  most 
important  subject  in  politics  he  may 
very  easily  become. 

And  as  to  improvident  marriages, 
why  Mr.  Senior  nimself  has  told  us, 
that  the  very  best  preventive  to 
these  is  the  creation  among  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  a  taste  for  the 
comforts  of  a  home,  properly  so 
called.  It  is  not  the  young  man 
brought  up  in  a  tidy  cottage,  who  is 
witness  of  the  struggle  that  is  neces- 
sary to  keep*  things  right,  but  who 
sees  that  they  are  kept  right  only 
because  his  father  has  something 
more  than  chance -employment  to 
depend  upon,  that  commits  the  egre^ 
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ftous  folly  of  marrying  before  he 
as  wherewithal  to  maintain  a  family. 
The  rash  act  is  perpetrated,  on  the 
eontraiy,  for  the  most  part,  by  one 
whose  condition  is  already  so  wretch- 
ed, that  he  seems  to  have  attained  to 
the  extreme  point  of  social  degrada-* 
tion;  at  least  this  is  the  case  in 
England.  For,  with  respect  to  Ire* 
land,  who  does  not  know  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  are,  by  the  in- 
flnence  which  they  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  their  parishioners,  the  real 
causes  of  those  early  marriages  with 
which  we  are  twittea  ?  No,  no.  Do 
your  best  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  leave  the  results  to  Providence. 
The  gentlemen  of  England  are  exert* 
inff  tnemselves,  creditably,  to  build 
schools  and  churches,  and  to  maintain 
curates  and  schoolmasters :  let  them 
not  grow  slack  in  these  important 
arrangements ;  but  if  they  hope  to 
make  even  such  blessings  tell,  let 
them  become  what  their  position  re- 
quires that  they  should  be,— the  pro- 
tectors of  their  peasantry  against  op- 
pression: for,  be  the  causes  what 
they  may,  the  peasantry  are  an  op- 
pr^sed  race,  or,  if  not,  thev  believe 
that  they  are,  and  the  results,  as  far 
as  the  peace  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  same. 

It  is  long  since  we  made  up  our 
minds,  that  upon  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  land  in  every  country 
the  well-being  of  the  state  mainly 
depends.  To  promote  as  far  as  pos- 
silne  the  growtn  of  manufactures  and 
the  extension  of  commerce  is  a  wise 
and  a  good  thing.  And  as  to  the  go  • 
vemment  or  legislature  we  natu- 
rally look  for  toe  success  or  the 
failure  of  this  endeavour,  so  trade, 
especially  foreign  trade,  is  the  Inti- 
mate ground  on  which  the  statesman 
is  expected  to  exercise  himself.  On 
the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  fiscal  laws 
which  he  may  carry  tlurough,  the 
progress  or  repression  of  the  spirit  of 
commerce  must  depend.  For  you 
cannot  hope  to  get  clothes  or  cutlery 
well  made,  unless  by  every  legitimate 
means  in  your  power  you  encourage 
the  ingenuity  of  such  as  .devote  their 
energies  to  this  purpose;  nor  may 
you  hope  to  find  markets  for  the 
goods  after  they  are  produced,  unless 
you  offer  to  foreign  nations  a  bribe 
sufficient  to  tempt  them  to  become 
your  customers.  6ut  agriculture  nei- 


ther requires  nor  is  benefited  bv  any 
over-anxious  interference  with  its 
prooeedmgs  from  without.  Agricul- 
turists of  all  ranks,  if  Uie^r  could  be 
persuaded  to  see  where  their  true  in-* 
terests  lie,  would  feel  this ;  and  oat 
of  the  feeling  would  arise  the  con* 
viction,  that  if  they  hope  to  thrive  as 
a  body,  they  must  play,  without  dis- 
simulation or  hypocrisy,  into  one 
another's  hands.  We  wish  that  this 
truth  were  more  thoroughly  appre- 
hended than  it  is  by  those  with  wnbm, 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  our 
warmest  sympathies  are  connected. 
Yet  is  it  so  ?  Why,  then,  at  the  va- 
rious meetings  that  take  place  of  the 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  does  the  condition  of 
the  labourers,  the  workers  of  the 
soil,  attract  so  little  attention  ?  We 
have  plenty  of  declamation  against  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League ;  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  does  an  orator  get  up  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  people,  on 
whose  personal  toil  the  hopes  both  of 
the  landowner  and  the  tenant  are 
rested, — through  the  sweat  of  whose 
brows  the  earth  from  year  to  year 
brings  forth  her  increase.  Is  this 
becoming  ?  Is  it  a  course  which  is 
calculate  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the 
classes  whom  we  verily  believe  to  be 
beset  with  difficulties  the  sympathies 
of  the  looker-on,  far  less  toe  respect 
of  their  rivals? 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  not  pleading  for  the  labourers  as 
for  a  caste  different  from  either  owners 
or  tenants  of  the  soil,  far  less  in  an- 
tagonism to  them:  we  are  merely 
contending  that,  if  landlords  would 
but  mediate,  as  becomes  them,  be- 
tween the  tenantry  and  the  peasantry, 
of  both  of  which  they  are  the  natural 

I  protectors,  they  themselves  would 
ose  nothing,  while  the  dependants 
of  both  classes  would  be  the  gainers. 
Let  any  body  who  has  travelled 
contrast  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  agriculturists  in  France  and 
in  Belgium  with  the  condition  of  the 
same  dasses  here  in  England.  Here 
he  will  find,  we  allow,  far  more  of 
wealth  and  of  luxury  among  the 
o^vners  of  the  soil,  and  a  far  higher 
—  that  is  to  say,  a  better  fed  and 
clothed — class  of  persons  among  the 
tenantry.  But  are  they  either  of 
them  one  whit  more  at  their  ease  than 
our  neighbours?  And  when  he 
looks   a  little  low^r,  what  is  the 
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nmMe  which  meets  hii  gase? 
Whj,  there  it  no  meh  thing  m  want 
among  the  agriooltaral  peatantey  of 
Franee^  there  is  more  than  sufficiency 
among  the  corresponding  dass  in 
Belgium.  Why?  Beoaose  the  farms 
both  in  France  and  Belgium  are 
small;  because  they  are  not  unfre- 
guently  eultlTated  by  the  owners; 
because,  when  this  happens  not  to  be 
the  case,  every  labourer  has  a  field  of 
his  own,  in  which,  when  not  other* 
wise  enoaged,  he  can  employ  himself 
wofitamy.  Whereas  here,  in  merry 
Xngland — thanks  to  the  disinolina* 
tion  of  the  men  who  say  that  they 
aM  losing  money  by  it — not  an 
aere  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
landowner,  that  he  may  let  it  out  in 
laiger  or  in  smaller  portions,  to  a  pea* 
sentry  who  looff  to  obtain  it,  and  who 
would,  as  we  hi^fipen  to  know  from 
nenonal  experience,  give  quite  as 
large  a  rent  for  it,  and  that,  too, 
with  profit  to  themselves,  as  any  oc- 
enpier  of  five  hundred  acres,  or  of 
twice  that  quantity. 

We  have  ventured  elsewhere  to  in- 
sinuate,  and  here  we  must  repeat  the 
statement  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  horrid  crime  of  in- 
cendiarism is  attributable,  not  to  the 
operations  of  the  New  Poor-law,  nor 
yet  to  the  indifference  of  parliament 
and  the  gievernment,  regarued  in  their 
collective  or  abstract  capacities,  but 
to  the  general  n^leet  b^  tneir  natural 
protectors  and  immediate  emplovers 
of  the  fwricultnral  labonren  of  Eng- 
land. The  crime  was  never  heard  of 
till  the  fidse  prosperity  induced  by 
the  war  of  the  Irench  Revolution 
had  entirely  changed  the  nature  of 
rural  lift  in  this  country ;  and  a  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  peace  brought  about 
the  natural  results  of  such  a  change. 
Indeed  the  New  Poor-law  was  only 
one  more  additional  to  the  many 
wretched  expedients  on  which  men 
ML  back  when,  by  a  mistaken 
porsuit  of  self-interest,  they  have 
thrown  their  own  affairs  and  those 
of  the  community  into  confusion, 
mid  find  themselves  at  a  loss,  or 
proftss  to  be  so,  for  the  proper 
means  of  extricating  all  parties  from 
the  dilemma.  Instead  of  passing  that 
law,  had  the  flenUemen  composing 
the  eahinot  and  parliament  of  1888 


set  the  etample,  in  th«r  individosl 
capacities,  of  a  wiser  and  more  liborsl 
mode  of  dealing  witii  the  agricultural 
labourers,  the  people  would  have 
been  spajred  the  outlay  that  was  re* 
quired  fbr  the  erection  of  the  union 
workhouses,  and  the  nation  the  dii« 
grace  which  attaches  to  it,  b^  reason 
of  the  prevalence  in  the  agncnltursl 
districts  of  a  crime  so  atrodous  ss 
incendiarism.  And  we  do  not  hen* 
tate  to  add  that,  even  now,  the  only 
chance  which  we  have  of  escape 
£it»m  the  difficulties  by  which,  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  we  are  sur- 
rounded, hangs  upon  the  power  of 
the  landowners  to  see  where  their 
duty  lies,  and  their  readiness  to  act 
up  to  it.  If  they  either  will  not)  or 
cannot,  cut  up  the  large  fiurms  into 
small,  let  them,  at  all  events,  make 
terms  with  their  tenants,  that  every 
hundred  acres  of  arable  land  sbsli 
have  so  many  workmen  emplojsd 
upon  tiiem  steadily,  and  at  fair  wages. 
Iney  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
tenants,  however  th^  may  grumble 
when  the  baigain  is  forced  on  tbem, 
will  find  thenuelves  at  the  end  of  the 
year  sreatly  the  gainers  by  it.  For 
there  Is  not  a  wheat-field  in  all  Eng- 
land which  by  proper  cultivation 
might  not  be  made  to  produce  more 
than  it  does.  There  are  many  which 
require  this,  and  nothing  more,  to 

Sfoduce  double  what  Uiey  bring 
ome  to  the  barn-yard  at  present. 
And  if,  over  and  above  this,  the 
owners  of  the  soil  ti^e  care  tbst 
every  good  labourer  shall  have  hit 
own  little  half-acre  field  in  which  to 
employ  his  spare  hours;  then,  st 
least,  they  will  have  done  their  doty ; 
yea,  and  they  will  reap  their  reward. 
No  more  fires  vrill  startle  the  mid- 
night air;  no  more  ticket-men  f^^ 
fo  round  from  house  to  house  sssk* 
mg  work,  which  is  purposely  rei^ised 
them. 

In  few  words,*-*  7^  re€a  ewu  ^/ 
eftt  inC9fidiittryfirt»  it  Ms  uant  oftm* 
]^9fmeut  hy  ike  labomitig  clatat*  ^^ 
i$  tn  Ms  p&ww  o/th$  arUtooraejf  to 
tfffbrd  ikU  tmploiiment,  if  they  he  v^' 
isng.  And  woe  he  to  Mem,  emd  (hMn 
woe  to  out  beloved  ecmn^,  if  thii/i 
ihtough  oMniacy,  or  wMtofwMiid^' 
aUon^peniet  in  refiudng  it! 


tsata  x^Mojrci  saS  9m^«  CSrtli  Stiset,  LdwMer  S^uait* 
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A  fortnight's  NOVEX-READING.* 


We  T^|ard  it  as  a  sort  of  duty- 
the  fulnlment  of  a  great  moral  obU- 
gjation,  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of 
time  in  every  year  to  the  reading  of 
novels.  What,  indeed,  can  a  man 
do  vrith  himself  in  the  months  of 
Jnly  and  Auffust,  except  read  novels  ? 
He  may  walk,  or  ride,  or  boat,  or 
fish,  to  be  sure, — ^that  is,  supposing 
him  to  have  escaped  into  the  coun- 
try, and  to  have  settled  himself  be- 
side  one  of  the  lakes  of  Westmore- 
land, or  by  the  marsin  of  "  the 
sounding  sea.**  But  tnen  walking 
implies  that  a  man  is  robust  of  frame ; 
ridmg,  that  he  has  a  horse  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  fishing,  that  he  both  loves  and 
understands  the  gentle  craft;  and 
boating,  that  he  can  pull  an  oar  or 
handle  a  sail.  Now,  besides  that  all 
these  qualifications  may  be  to  seek, 
there  come  two  other  requisites  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes, 
namdy,  that  the  weather  shall  be  at 
least  tolerable,  and  that  he  himself  is 
dways  in  the  humour  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  But  the  weather  is  not 
always  tolerable,  as  at  this  present 
momoit  we  can  testify;  ana  if  it 
were,  have  we  not  some  hours  of 
lamp-light?  How  are  they  to  be 
fiUea  up?  Surely,  with  novels; 
otherwise  what  is  to  become  of  Mr. 
Colbuin,  MeMTS.  Saunders  and  Ot* 


ley,  and  their  authors  ?  Moreover, 
we  hold  that  novel-reading  is,  at  this 
season,  exceedingly  beneficiid  both  to 
the  mind  and  the  body.  If  the  novel 
be  a  ffood  one,  we  enter  heartily  into 
all  tne  sayings  and  doings  of  its 
heroine;  and  derive  from  the  ex- 
ercise precisely  that  degree  of  excite- 
ment which  has  a  teiSency,  during 
the  dog-days,  to  assist  digestion.  If 
it  be  a  bad  one,  why  then,  by  taking 
it  up  an  hour  or  so  before  going  to  bed, 
the  comfort  of  a  sound  night*s  sleep 
is  pretty  effectually  secur^.  There 
is  no  soporific  in  nature  or  in  art  like 
a  tale  of  fashionable  life,  told  after 
the  approved  model  of  Great  Marl- 
borough Street.  So,  at  least,  we 
have  found ;  and,  therefore,  we  now 
turn  with  good  will  to  the  packet 
which  our  excellent  firiend  Mr.  Nickis- 
son  has  forwarded  to  us,  nothing 
doubting  that  it  contains  precisely  the 
sort  oipabuhan^  or  intellectual  water- 
gruel,  whereon,  during  this  season  of 
release  firom  graver  pursuits,  it  de* 
lights  us  to  recreate. 

We  were  not  mistaken.  Here  are 
not  fewer  than  six  ephemera^ — six 
books  of  the  season ;  all  of  them,  if  we 
remember  ar^^ht,  well  be-pufifed 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  and  some  honoured  with 
laudatory  notices  in  one  or  more  of 


*  1.  The  Fortunes  of  the  Falconars.  By  Mn.  Gordon,  Authoress  of  "  Three 
Nights  in  i  Lifetime."  3  vols.  London,  1844.  Saunders  and  Otler.  3.  The 
English  Fueside  :  a  Tale  of  the  Past  By  John  MUls.  Esq.  Author  of^"  The  Old 
Enriish  Gentleman."  3  vols.  London,  1844.  Saunders  and  Otley.  3.  The  Triumphs 
of  Time^  Bv  the  Author  of  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales."  London,  1844.  Bentley. 
4.  Sydney  Morcom.  2  vols.  London,  1844.  Moxon.  5.  Facts  and  Fictions, 
iBnatimtiTe  of  Oriental  Character.  By  Mrs.  Postans,  A  uthoress  of ' '  Cutch ."  3  toIs. 
London,  1844.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.  6.  Ellen  Middleton :  a  Tale.  By  Lady 
Georgians  Fnllerton.    3  rola.    London,  1844.    Moxon* 
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the  utteUy  jonnuds.  We  will  take 
them  up  at  random.  The  fixBt  that 
offers  is  the  production  of  a  lady*s 
pen,  and  as  such  demands  the  pre- 
cedence, which  we  cheerfully  award 
to  it.  Moreover,  The  Fortunes  of  the 
Fakonars  is  one  of  those  hooks  which 
may  he  read  with  considerahle  satis- 
faction elsewhere  than  a(  a  watering- 
place,  especially  if  the  day  he  wet 
and  blustering,  and  all  chance  of 
out-of-door  occupation  cut  off.  It 
contains,  to  be  sure,  neither  a  stirring 
stonr  nor  the  feeblest  attempt  ij 
phifosophical  disquisition.  It  paints 
no  characiersy  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  expression ;  neither  does  it  bring 
us  acquainted  with  manners, — ^the 
manners,  we  mean,  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, as  we  find  them  in  an^ 
country  under  heaven,  or  in  any 
rank  or  station  of  society.  Yet  we, 
at  least,  have  found  the  book  read- 
able enough;  for  a  clever  woman, 
and  such  Mrs.  Grordon  evidently  is, 
seldom  &ils,  even  amid  an  accumu- 
lation of  absurdities,  to  touch  off  a 
scene  here  and  there  which  lays  fast 
hold  upon  the  reader's  interests.  The 
followmg  outline  of  the  plot,  if  plot 
it  deserve  to  be  called,  will  bear  us 
out,  we  think,  in  all  that  we  have 
been  saying. 

A  Scottish  fiunily  of  ancient  de- 
scent, the  Falconars  of  Car^arth, 
labour  under  an  infliction,  which  is 
not,  we  fear,  very  imusual  in  the 
north ;  they  have  fallen  into  decay 
throu^  the  exercise,  from  generation 
to  generation,  of  a  prod^id  and 
thoughtless  hospitality  on  the  part 
of  their  representatives.  Their  ruin 
is  not,  however,  completed  when  the 
historv  opens;  for  the  first  chapter 
describes  to  us  the  honey-moon  of 
the  young  laird.  But  as  the  second 
brings  us  acc[uainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  just  twenty-one 
years  subsequently  to  his  wdding, 
we  are  not  left  Ions  to  ooi^eeture 
how  the  catastrophe  is  to  be  brought 
on.  Mr.  Faloonar,  it  appears,  after 
havinff  tacitly  engaged  himself  to  an 
amiable  young  lady,  called  Miss  Hay, 
is  prevailed  upon  by  his  sisters,  Miss 
Annie  and  Miss  filiieabeth,  to  break 
off  the  connexion ;  and,  not  fkUing 
exactly  into  their  views  by  takins;  to 
wife  a  wealthy  heiress  whom  they 
had  assigned  to  him,  he,  in  due  time, 
carries  home  a  weak,  pretty  creature, 
the  daughter  of  an  ola  baronet,  with- 


out one  shilling,  or  any  other  quality 
of  mind  or  temper  to  recommend  her. 
The  consequence  is  that,  finding  little 
to  interest  his  tastes  or  affections 
within  the  domestic  circle,  he  ^oea 
beyond  his  forefathers  in  the  hbe- 
ra&ty  of  his  reception  to  friends,  who 
seem  literally  to  nave  eaten  him  out 
Qf  house  and  home,  for,  at  the  end  of 
one-and-twenty  years,  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  state  of  insolvency.  Mr. 
Falconar,  pkre,  is  unable  to  face  the 
calamity  which  threatens.  He  is  in- 
forfneA  that  nothing  less  th^a  the 
sale  of  the  estate  will  enable  his 
trustees  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
creditors,  and  the  amor  jugerum 
natemalium  being  very  strongwithin 
nim,  he  sickens  and  dies.  His  last 
words  to  his  eldest  son,  now  a  hand- 
some and  intellectual  youth  of  twenty, 
are, — **  I  leave  you  a  tangled  skem 
to  unravel,  but  save  the  ^d  acres  if 
you  can.** 

The  fortunes  of  one  generation  of 
the  Falconars  being  thus  disposed  of, 
we  plunge  into  a  series  of  recapitu- 
lations and  explanations  concerning 
another ;  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  deceased,  who  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-seven,  was  the  fiither  of 
two  sons  and  as  many  daughters; 
that  Albert  and  Eleaaor,  being  of 
sunilar  tastes,  and  not  very  dissimilar 
ages,  had,  from  theur  childhood,  been 
devoted  to  one  another ;  that  Clara, 
standing  midway  between  her  sister 
Eleanor   and   her   young    brother 
Harry,  was  a  beautinil  blonde^  natu- 
rally lively  and  spuited,  but  possessed 
of  much  warmth  of  affection  and  ex- 
cellent principles  ;  and  that  young 
Hany  was  a  lively,  good-faearteo, 
hard  -  working   school  -  boy,   whom 
every  body  loved,  as,  indeed,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should.    All  these 
yoiing  people,  neglected  by  their  hi- 
dolent,  weak,  and  selfish  mother,  not 
much  looked  after  by  the  thoughtless 
father,  and  never,  as  it  would  appear, 
being  subjected  to  the  training  of  a 
governess,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
Owed  their  education  to  the  care  of  a 
worthy   Presbyterian    divine,   who 
must  nave  possessed  many  more  ac- 
complishments than  &11  to  the  share 
of  the  generality  of  his  order,  other- 
wise he  never  could  have  made  them 
the  moral  and  intellectual  wonders 
which  we  find  them.    Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  ma^,  Mrs.  Falomar,  after 
1^  fruitless  endeavour  to  pontinu^  ^ 
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a  redact  income^  to  inhabit  the 
family  mansion,  is,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  constrained  to  remove 
into  Edinburgh,  where  she  establishes 
herself  in  a  house  in  one  of  the  new 
streets  that  overlook  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  whines  and  complains  of 
her  misfortunes,  as  weak  people  are 
apt  to  do. 

The  reader  is  prepared  to  find  that 
Albert,  an4,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
young  people,  set  their  hearts  on 
saving  Carg^rth  from  going  out  of 
the  mmily,  at  every  sacrifice.  The 
young  man  accordinglv  devotes  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  till  his 
health  becomes  impaired ;  while  the 
sisters  get  masters  to  instruct  them 
in  singing,  drawing,  and  languages ; 
and  Harrv  wins  a  good  name  in  Dr. 
Williams  s  academy,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  most  industrious  nupils. 
But  it  is  not  by  reason  of  the  imme- 
diate privations  alone  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  that  this  amiable  family 
learn  to  feel  that  there  is  one  mea- 
sure of  treatment  awarded  by  the 
world  to  the  rich,  and  another  to  the 
poor.  With  few,  and  these  remark- 
able exceptions,  the  whole  circle  of 
their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  look 
coldly  upon  them.  Aunt  Annie  and 
Aunt  Klizabeth,  the  same  amiable 
spinsters  who  came  ])etween  their 
father  and  the  first  wishes  of  his 
heart,  bore  both  them  and  us  to 

death.      They  never  call  in  

Street,  except  to  read  a  lecture  to 
their  nieces,  and  advise  their  sister- 
in-law.  They  entirely  disapprove 
of  the  waste  of  time  ana  money  that 
is  occasioned  by  the  hire  of  drawing 
and  music  masters  for  Eleanor  and 
Clara.  They  are  prodigious  advo- 
cates of  needle-work.  They  are  all 
for  young  ladies,  particularly  their 
nieces,  Eleanor  and  Clara,  making 
their  own  frocks,  and  darning  then: 
own  stockings.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  most  obsequious  admirers 
of  Lady  and  the  Misses  Wellwood, 
the  sister-in-law  and  nieces  of  Mrs. 
Falconar, — of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Balamayne,  rich,  but  very  funny  re- 
latives, also,  —  qf  every  thing,  in 
short,  and  everv  body,  who  has  but 
a  fair  shaie  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  can,  by  any  exertion,  be  squeezed 
into  the  number  of  their  own  con- 
nexions. We  dare  say  that  these 
particularly  odious  old  women  nre- 
8^&t  a  just  specimen  of  the  cUiss  from 


which  they  are  taken.  And  if  they 
do,  all  that  we  can  say  upon  the 
matter  is,  that  of  all  nuisances  Scot- 
tish aunts  must  be  admitted  to  be 
most  intolerable. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Mrs. 
Gordon  has  certainly  not  contrived 
to  bring  the  society  of  Edinburgh, 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  Scottish  landed 
gent^ — the  aristocracy  of  the  north 
— before  us  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view.  Her  Wellwoods, 
Balamaynes,  Oswalds,  Livingstons, 
and  so  forth,  are,  one  and  all,  vain, 
empty,  and  ill-conditioned  people; 
supercilious  and  impertinent  to  those 
whom  they  regard  as  in  any  respect 
their  infenors,  and  cringing  and  syco- 
phantish,  in  a  like  degree,  to  tneir 
betters.  Their  conversation,  too,  of 
which  we  have  more  than  a  reason- 
able proportion,  is  vapid  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  their  determination  to 
lug  in  on  all  occasions  titled  people, 
about  whom  to  make  their  remarks, 
is  perfectly  ricficulous.  We  do  not 
profess  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  habits  of  Scottish  lairds  and  their 
ladies,  but  if  they  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  sketches  with  which 
we  are  here  favoured,  they  must  be 
very  different  from  what  Sir  Walter, 
and  other  writers  from  the  north, 
have  represented  them.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  intention  of  dis- 

Sutins  the  point  with  the  authoress. 
7he  description  of  the  Sunday,  as  it 
drags  its  aull  length  along,  in  such 
mansions  as  Mosspatrick,  and  Fer- 
neylee,  correspon(|s  too  accurately 
with  what  we  have  ourselves 
more  than  once  witnessed,  not  to 
win  from  us,  however  reluctantly, 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  regard 
to  other  matters.  The  iUie  of  Mo- 
dem Athens  may,  therefore,  be  as 
vain,  vulgar,  and  envious  as  she 
represents  them;  in  which  case  we 
heartily  commiserate  ^he  fate  of  so 
observmg  a  lady,  that  is,  supposing 
her  condenmed  to  hold  intimate  ana 
frequent  communion  with  them. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Falconars  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  novels  which 
are  iisually  included  under  the  com- 
mon title  of  Domestic.  It  carries 
the  reader  from  place  to  place,  into 
family  circles,  crowded  country- 
houses,  and  fashionable  assemblies. 
It  makes  him  listen  to  all  manner  of 
clut-chat,  about  all  manner  of  com- 
mon-places, and  is  redolent  of  lov^. 
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We  bave  manoeuvTinff,  likewise,  in 
abundance  to  bring  i£ont  matcbes, 
wbich  the  authoress  very  nroperly 
defeats ;  the  endless  small  trials, 
which  never  occur  except  in  novels, 
but  without  which  we  reallv  do  not 
know  how  wch  novels,  at  all  events, 
could  be  spun  out.  One  curious 
variety  does,  indeed,  occur  here. 
Eleanor,  a  verjr  charming  creature, 
falls  in  love  with  Clifton,  her  bro- 
ther's friend,  before  they  have  ever 
met,  and  Clifton,  as  the  event  proves, 
has  been  equally  on  the  alert  m  sur- 
rendering his  anections  to  her.  But 
Clifton,  though  well-bom,  is  poor; 
and  seeing  that  Aunt  Annie  and 
Aunt  Elizabeth  pronounce  against 
him,  he  is  discountenanced,  and  fi- 
nally discarded,  by  the  mother.  Be- 
fore it  comes  to  this,  however,  Alfred 
Falconar,  whom  the  hope  of  yet 
living  to  redeem  Caigartn  from  its 
burdens  had  enabled  to  battle  up 
against  a  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion, sickens  and  dies.  The  trus- 
tees, of  whom  his  uncle.  Sir  Anthony 
Wellwood  is  one,  had  refused  to  defer 
the  sale  of  the  property  any  longer, 
and  the  star  of  nope  l)eing  thus  ex- 
tinguished within  tiim,  the  physical 
energies  gave  way.  It  is  true  that  a 
vision  had  forewarned  him  of  the 
event;  indeed,  there  is  a  romance 
attaching  to  a  particular  date,  the 
24th  of  October,  of  which,  seeing 
that  it  is  evidently  the  author's  pet 
mystery,  we  shall  not  say  a  word. 
But  the  results  are  as  we  have  stated, 
and  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is 
that  Mrs.  Falconar,  having  yielded 
to  her  8on*s  dying  request,  and  per- 
mitted Eleanor  and  Clifton  to  cor- 
respond, is  persuaded  bv  the  amiable 
spinstresses  to  violate  the  sacred  en- 
gagement, and  Clifton  is,  by  the 
mother  at  least,  discarded. 

Of  course  all  this  misery,  with 
many  trials  which  we  have  no  time 
to  particularise,  lasts  onl^  for  a  sea- 
son. Clifton  becomes  nch  through 
a  process  somewhat  unusuaJ,  it  must 
be  confessed,  but  very  effective.  He 
then  marries  Eleanor,  Clara  having 

Sreviously  given  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Oswald  the  younger,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  new  proprietor  of  Car- 
garth.  So  that,  after  many  changes 
and  chances,  The  Fortunes  of  (he  Fed- 
Conors  end  in  this,  that  the  family 
estate,  which  their  male  repre- 
s^Atative    could    not  keep,   oomes 


back  to  them  through  the  female 
line. 

So  much  for  the  outlines  of  the 
story,  abundantly  meagre  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  somewhat  hur- 
riedly given.  Now  for  a  word  or 
two  req>ecting  the  fitness  of  Mrs. 
Gordon  to  tell  it,  and,  as  a  necessary- 
consequence,  to  adventure  upon  the 
telling  of  another.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  tone  of  censure, 
ratber  than  of  satire,  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  these  pages ;  and  the 
terms  in  which  we  nave  expressed 
ourselves  sufficiently  indicate  that  we 
look  upon  this  attempt  to  portray 
the  manners  of  the  Scottish  gentry 
as  an  unfortunate  one.  Mrs.  Gordon 
is  by  far  too  severe  upon  her  countiy- 
men  and  countrvwomen  in  general. 
They  are.  not,  either  univerwJly  or 
even  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
contemptible  reptiles  which  she  has 
represented  them  to  be ;  and,  even  if 
they  were,  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  vigour  enough  in  her  ^n  to  cure 
them  of  their  tollies.  Besides,  it  has 
struck  us,  from  the  frequent  use 
which  she  makes  of  forms  of  expres- 
sion that  we  never  heard  in  good 
society,  that  she  is  sketching  through- 
out rather  from  hearsay  than  from 
life.  However,  let  us  not  retract  a 
word  of  the  commendation  which,  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper,  we  seemed 
disposed  to  award  her.  llie  book 
has  served  to  while  awav  a  rcun^ 
morning  for  us  very  agreeably,  and  if 
its  author  will  but  endeavour  to  throw 
a  little  more  both  of  verisimilitude  and 
interest  into  the  plot  of  her  next 
novel,  we  make  no  doubt  that  it  will 
command  its  own  share  of  the  fleeting 
popularity  which  novels  of  the  sort 
attain  to.  The  following  scene, 
though  exaggerated,  is  given  with 
spirit: — 

"  Eleanor  did  not  trust  her  voice  to 
answer,  but  she  pressed  the  locket  to 
her  lips,  while  the  soothing  words  of 
OvLj,  even  at  that  moment, Imugfat  com. 
fort  to  her.  For  a  short  space  both  re. 
mahied  silent,  lost  in  thoughts  too  deep 
and  varied  for  words,  when,  suddenly,  a 
step  approached  the  door,  a  hand  waa 
.  a]>pUea  to  the  lock,  it  opened,  and  ad* 
mitted  Mrs.  Falconar. 

"  The  sight  of  Clifton,  so  unexpected 
and  unlikely  a  visitor,  for  a  mument 
struck  that  lady  dumb  with  astomshmeat. 
Then,  as  he  started  from  his  seat,  she 
recovered  he^  voice  so  far  as  to  inquire. 
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b^  no  means  in  a  cordial  tone,  to  what 
circnmataiice  she  was  indebted  for  so 
unlooked-for  a  pleasure  ?  No  agitation, 
no  recollection  of  him,  so  lately  lost,  in 
whose  company  she  had  last  beheld  his 
friend,  crossed  her  mind  to  derange  its 
composure.  A  widely  different  image 
was  recalled  by  the  sight  of  Clifton,  that, 
namely,  of  Mr.  Charteris,  concerning 
whose  renewed  suit  she  had  that  verj 
day  held  a  long  and  mournful  colloquy 
with  Aunt  Annie  and  Aunt  Elizabeth. 
The  present  encounter  only  served  to 
bring  all  the  particulars  of  tnat  before  her 
imagination,  and  to  array  in  her  mind  all 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  aunts  to 
overcome  the  lingering  scruples  of  her 
conscience  with  regard  to  seising  a  pre« 
text  for  breaking  off"  the  engagement. 
While,  therefore,  Eleanor  sank  into  a 
chair,  literally  gasping;  at  the  sight  of  her 
mother,  and  Clifton,  between  conflicting 
emotions  and  recollections,  could  scarcely 
summon  voice  to  answer  her,  Mrs.  Fau 
conar  remained  calm  snd  unmoved.  She 
took  a  chair,  on  Guy's  intimation  that  he 
had  somewhat  to  teU  her,  and  calmly 
awaited  his  tale. 

*'  It  was  heard  to  the  very  close  with- 
out interruption,  and  no  sooner  hod  he 
ceased  speaking,  than  she  quietly  said 
that  all  this  was  no  more  than  she  had 
expected,  and  that,  since  his  choice  was 
made,  he  must  abide  by  its  consequences. 

'<'  My  most  unwilling  consent  to  this 
engagement,  Mr.  Clifton,' she  continued, 
*  wss  given  only  on  condition  of  your 
steadiness,  and  even  thst  was  extorted 
by  my  poor  son  on  his  death -bed.' 
Here  Mrs.  Fslconar's  handkerchief  was 
applied  to  her  eyes.  '  I  now  see  how 
▼ain  it  is  to  expect  any  thing  of  the  sort 
from  yoo,  and  I,  therefore  feel  it  my 
duty  to  put  a  stop  to  an  intercourse  which 
can  produce  nothing  but  detriment  to  my 
daughter.  From  henceforth  there  must 
be  no  further  correspondence  between 
you.* 

'*  Clifton  started  to  his  feet,  while  all 
the  blood  in  his  veins  seemed  to  rush 
burning  to  his  forehead.  But  ere  the 
words,  little  less  burning,  which  rose  to 
his  mouth  could  find  utterance,  Eleanor 
sprang  forward,  and  flung  her  arms  round 
her  mother. 

*'  *  Mamma — mamma ! '  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  broken  voice  of  intense  agony, '  for 
pity's  sake— .for  the  sake  of  Heaven  1  do 
not  say  that!  Do  not— do  not  be  so 
cruel,  so  unjust  I  Do  not  speak  so  to 
Guy!' 

'* '  Leave  me,  Eleanor,'  said  Mrs. 
Falconar,  disengaging  herself  from  her 
daughter ;  '  this  is  absolute  infatostion !' 

'*  *  Mrs.  Falconar,'  interposed  Clifton, 
making  a  violent  effort  to  control  his  in- 
dignaUoUf '  bow  have  I  deserved  the  im- 


putation you  would  cast  upon  me  1  Is  it 
a  light  matter  that  has  led  me  to  act  as  I 
have  done  1  How  can  you  reconcile  it  to 
your  conscience  to  make  the  discharge  of 
a  duty,  necessitated  by  misfortune,  a  pre- 
text for  violating  a  solemn  promise  V 

**  *  I  can  perfectly  reconcile  it  to  my 
conscience,  sir,'  she  haughtily  replied, 
'  to  withdraw  a  conditional  promise  when 
the  condition  has  been  infringed  on.  You 
are  one  of  those  people  who  will  never 
remain  steady  in  any  rational  pursuit, 
and  the  present  is  only  too  good  an  op- 
portunity   * 

"'Opportunity!'  exclaimed  Clifton, 
in  a  tone  which  startled  even  Mrs.  Fsl- 
eonar.  He  paused  abruptly,  for  he  felt 
that  indignation  more  intense  than  he 
had  ever  before  experienced  was  rapidly 
mastering  his  self-control.  '  I  will  not,' 
he  said,  more  calmly — '  I  will  not  con- 
descend to  answer  such  a  charge;  the 
story  I  have  told  you  is  its  suflicient  re- 
futation. I  will  only  appeal  to  you,  ma- 
dam, in  the  name — ^in  the  memory  of  one 
whom  you  must  have  dearly  loved — to 
pause  a  moment  ere  you  act  thus  by  the 
sister,  by  the  friend  whom  he        ■' 

"•Oh,  Alfred,  Alfred!"  exclaimed 
Eleanor,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears ; 
'  if  you  had  been  here  to  plead  for  me 
now!' 

"  '  Listen  to  us  now'for  his  sake,'  said 
Cliiton,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  and 
taking  Mrs.  Fslconar's  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Falconar  paused.  Cold-hearted 
as  she  was,  if  left  to  her  own  unbiassed 
judgmentshe  might  possibly  haveyielded, 
with  however  bed  a  grace,  to  considera- 
tions such  as  were  now  pressed  upon 
her.  But  the  thought  of  what  her  friends 
would  say  of  htr,  did  she  once  more  al- 
low herself  to  be  over-persuaded,  arose 
too  powerfully  before  her  to  leave  any 
chance  of  success  to  the  softer  plesdines 
of  nature.  No  feeling  so  completely 
warps  the  morsl  sense,  and  subverts  the 
principles  of  action  towards  other*,  or  so 
thoroughly  incspacitates  a  man  from  com- 
prehending the  existence  of  human  feel- 
ings amongst  them,  as  habitual  and  deep- 
rooted  egotism.  Mrs.  Falconar  with- 
drew her  hand  from  Clifton,  looked  un- 
moved on  his  and  her  daughter's  sgony, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  band- 
kerchief,  pathetically  lamented  her  own 
hard  fate,  in  being  the  mother  of  children 
who  gave  her  no  credit  for  the  deep 
anxiety  she  felt  for  their  welfare !  ^ 

"  The  disgust  which,  in  other  circum« 
stances,  Clifton  must  have  felt  with  her 
conduct  towards  himself  was  lost  in 
other  sensations.  He  wss  too  truly  no- 
ble-minded; his  love  for  Eleanor  was 
too  intense  and  pure  to  be  sullied  by  a 
thought  connected  with  self.  He  re- 
new&  his  entreaties,  reminding  her  that 
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tbe  probibition  of  their  corrMpondenee 
WAS  needless  crueltj,  as,  although  he 
never  would  be  guiliy  of  leading  Eieflnor 
to  deceive  her  parent,  neither  of  them 
would  ever  relinquish  the  engagement  of 
their  hearts.  Nu  I  Sir  Anthony  and 
Aunt  Elizabeth  had  both  asserted,  that,  if 
there  were  no  correspondence,  it  was  not 
in  nature  but  that '  the  affair  must  go  off.' 
Mrs.  Falconer  reiterated  her  determina- 
tion. '  If,'  she  said,  '  Mr.  Clifton  had 
been  so  much  attached  to  her  daughter, 
he  might  have  remained  at  home,  and  at* 
tended  to  his  studies ;  and  then  she 
should  have  considered  herself  bound  by 
her  promise.' 

"  Clifton  became  ss  pale  as  death.  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
leant  forward  on  the  table  a  few  seconds 
without  speaking ;  but  the  struggle  waa 
not  a  long  one." 

What  comes  next  ?  The  English 
Firegide  ;  a  good  title,  certainly,  and 
full  of  promise.  Doubtless,  the 
reader  expects  in  its  fulfilment  a 
pleasant  tale  of  the  olden  time, 
wherein  hospitable  squires,  stately 
dames,  well-bred  youn^  gentlemen, 
and  love-sick  young  ladies,  play  their 
parts.  He  has  before  his  mind's 
eye  some  noble  Elizabethan  mansion, 
with  its  wainscoted  chambers,  its 
Christmas  log  blazing  in  the  antique 
fire-place,  its  merry  croups  gathered 
round  the  oaken  table,  or  keeping 
holiday  with  the  tenants  and  their  fa- 
milies in  the  hall.  He  wanders  with 
the  heroine  amid  the  recesses  of  a 
well- wooded  park ;  or  follows  her  to 
London  in  the  season,  that  he  may 
bear  her  company  to  Banelaeh,  tra- 
verse the  Mall  in  St.  James^  Park, 
and  get  entangled  in  so  doing  amid  a 
thousand  stnmge  adventures.  No- 
thing of  the  sort.  The  English  Fire- 
side  belongs  to  that  class  of  books 
concerning  which  the  question  which 
we  involuntarily  ask  ourselves  is, 
What  end  either  author  or  bookseller 
could  expect  to  gain  from  its  pub- 
lication ?  A  wretched  copy,  partly 
from  Ainswarth,  partly  from  the 
earlier  productions  of  Sir  Bulwer 
L^ton,  It  expitsses  all  that  is  most 
objectionable  in  the  tastes  of  both 
writers,  without  having  caught  a 
single  ray  from  the  gemus  of  either. 
Mr.  Milk's  dramatis  personce  are  gip- 
sieSjj^oachcrs^  gamekeepers,  drunken 
gaolS^a  silly  old  woman,  three  or 
lour  yojizxg  ones  sillier  still,  an  ass  of 
a  bankrupt  a^yire,  a  driveller  of  a 
parsoni  and  a  quonua  of  county  ma- 


gistrates, who  lay  their  heads  toge- 
ther to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, — 
first,  by  seeking  to  corrupt  an  im- 
portant witness  bn  a  trial  for  murder, 
— and,  next,  by  permitting  his  house 
to  be  broken  into  at  the  dead  of 
night,  and  himself  cruelly  beaten, 
and  carried  away  by  violence.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  hero  and  a  heroine. 
The  former  comes  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  a   thorough-paced  black- 

§uard,  who  gains  a  livelihood  by 
eer-stealing  and  night  -  poaching ; 
yet  manages  to  win  the  hearts  of  all 
the  maidens  far  and  near,  and  is  as 
unscrupulous  in  the  uses  to  which  he 
turns  his  power,  as  we  might  expect 
a  gentleman  of  his  kidney  to  be. 
The  latter  is  the  daughter  of  the 
clersvmaii  aforesaid,  whose  affections 
Mr.JLightfoot  contrives  to  gain,  when 
abroad  on  his  traviels,  for  good  rea- 
sons assigned,  and  passing  under  an 
assumed  name.  Be  it  observed,  that 
this  young  lady,  Grace  Wells,  is 
the  loveliest  and  most  refined  of 
human  beings.  She  is  the  bosom 
friend  of  Blanche,  the  fair  but  youth- 
ful owner  of  Woodland  Bookery, 
and  the  main  support  of  her  widowed 
father;  who,  tnroughont  a  lax^ 
portion  of  this  history,  is  bowed  down 
m  watching  the  sands  of  life  gradu- 
ally waste  away  fh)m  his  youngest 
and  favourite  child,  Ellen.  Now, 
this  is  somewhat  too  much.  Ned 
Lishtfoot  might  have  been  as  daring, 
as  handsome,  and  as  natural^  polite 
as  the  author  here  and  there  f^oes  out 
of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  he  is.  But 
what  does  he  expect  us  to  think  of 
his  heroine's  powers  of  penetration, 
seeing  that  she  is  unable  to  detect 
the  ruffian  companion  of  a  rat- 
catcher, under  the  laced-coat  of  a 
captain?  and  what  of  her  moral 
sense  and  woman's  delicacy,  which 
seems  never  to  have  suggested  to  her 
that  there  was  the  smallest  improprie- 
ty in  retaining  and  encouraging  her 
imssion  for  a  poacher ;  who^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rest  of  his  irr^ularitiea, 
stands  convicted  of  the  seduction  and 
the  desertion  of  the  gamekeepcr^s 
daughter,  and  is  chargra,  as  indeed 
he  IS  morally  guilty,  of  her  death  ? 
But,  in  truth,  we  must  apologise  to 
our  readers  for  having  detained 
them  for  a  moment  m  noticing 
such  a  farrago  of  trash.  The 
author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
certain  previous  works  of  his  did  not 
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make  their  way,  so  soon  as  he  ex- 
pected, to  the  trunkmakefs*.  Proba- 
bly his  expectations  in  regard  to  this 
matter  wei^  not  very  extravagant; 
but,  whatever  they  may  have  oeen, 
we  venture  to  predict  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  he  runs  little  risk  of 
suffering  a  disappointment.  The 
JSngUsh  Fireside  has  fi;one  to  make 
up  parcels  of  snuff  and  tobacco  long 
ago. 

The  TViumphs  of  Time,  a  very  cre- 
ditable and  gentlemanlike  penbrm- 
ance.     Why  the  author  should  have 
selected  for  his  stories  this  somewhat 
ambiguous  title  is  more  than  we  can 
guess;  but  of  the  stories  themselves 
we  are  able  to  testify,  that  they  are 
in  every  respect  wortny  of  the  pen  to 
which  we  were  some  time  ago  in- 
debted for  the  Two  Old  Men's  Tales, 
They  are  not,  indeed,  of  equal  merit 
throughout.    The  first,  called  **  Seal- 
ed Orders,**  with  which,  by  the  by, 
we  have  not  now  for  the  'first  time 
made  acquaintance,  is  a  short  and 
spirited   narrative  of  a   sad   event 
which   occurred,  or  is  described  as 
having  done  so,  under  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France.   A  fine  fellow  of  a 
naval   commander  is  instructed  by 
the  Directory  to  transport  from  Brest 
to  Cayenne  a  number   of  persons 
whom  the  government  has  thought 
fit  to   send  into  banishment;   and, 
among  others,  a  particularly  amiable 
young  couple,  on  whose  fate  the  inte- 
rest of  the  tale  is  made  to  turn.  They 
are  very  youthful,  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  one  another ;  and  he,  it  ap- 
pears, has  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the 
Directory  for  some  lampoon  which  he 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  publish  about 
its  members.   There  is  a  large  packet, 
sealed  with  three  red  Seals,  given  to 
the  captain,  which  he  is  instructed  to 
open  only  when  he  arrives  at  a  cer- 
tain latitude;   and  it  proves,  when 
the  seals  are  broken,  to  contain  an 
order  for  the  interesting  husband's 
execution.     The  kind,  bluff  officer, 
who  had  become  warmly  attached  to 
his  passengers,  is  of  course  terribly 
shocKed ;  but  what  can  he  do  P    In- 
dependently of  his  conviction  that, 
whether  ashore  or  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep  sea,  every  act  and  word  of 
his  lies  open  to  the  notice  of  his  su- 
periors, tnere  is  a  stem  sense  of  mili- 
tary duty  about  him  which  will  not  j)er- 
xnit  Mm  to  hesitate,  and,  with  a  break- 
ing heart,  he  issoes  the  fktfd  ord^r. 


The  young  woman  is  carried  off  in  a 
boat,  that  she  may  not  be  present 
while  her  husband  suffers.  She  hears 
the  report  of  the  muskets,  however, 
and,  springing  up,  nlaces  her  hands  to 
her  head  with  a  wud  cry.  Her  rea- 
son sives  way,  and  she  lives  for  years 
an  idiot, — never  articulating  intelli- 
gibly, except  when  she  utters  the 
sentence,  "  Otez  moi  ce  plomb — 
otez  moi  ce  ptomb  !** 

The  naval  captain,  disgusted  with 
his  profession,  exchanges  the  sea  for 
the  land-service,  and  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon  through  many 
lands.  He  is  killed  at  last  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  poor  Laur- 
rette,  whom  he  took  under  his  special 
charge  the  day  after  her  husband's 
execution,  and  never  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  be  absent  from  him, — no, 
not  even  during  the  Moscow  cam- 

Eaign,  is  placed  m  an  asylum,  where 
er  trouoles  soon  ena.  '^  I  can 
easily  believe  that,'*  observes  the 
imaginary  narratot  of  the  history; 
"she  had  lost  her  nursing  father, 
poor  thing  !*' 

At^e,  of  which  the  whole  interest 
turns  upon  a  solitary  occurrence 
like  this,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
slight.  "  Sealed  Orders**  is,  accord** 
in^y,  a  very  slight  tale  indeed,  but 
it  IS  well  told.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  can  say  quite  so  much  for 
another  military  story,  "  A  Soldier's 
Fortune,"  with  which  the  author  has 
fiivoured  us.  It  has  many  redeem- 
ing passages,  we  allow ;  hut  there  is 
no  dramatic  interest  about  it, —  no 
single  event  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  aU  other  events  are 
subservient, — ^no  principal  character, 
or  characters,  to  whicn  all  others 
play  the  part  of  foils,  or  assistants. 
Moreover,  there  is  rather  too  much 
of  it,  for  our  taste  at  least, — seeiag 
that  it  is  not  in  the  conduct  of  a 
chronicle  like  this  that  the  strength 
of  the  author  best  shews  itself.  But 
were  "A  Soldier's  Fortune"  much 
more  feeble  than  it  is,  the  defects 
observable  in  it  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  excellencies  that 
pervade  "  The  Previsions  of  Lady 
Evelyn ;"  for  this  is  indeed  the  cream 
of  the  whole  work. 

A  lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  in  the 
exuberance  of  her  gaiety,  lays  a  wager 
that  she  will  travel  a  certain  dis- 
tance in  full  dress,  and  arrive  at 
a  certain  hour  in  a  particular  ball- 
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room.  Away  she  goes,  as  fast  as  a 
new  landau,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
can  carry  her ;  till  she  finds  herself 
involved  in  a  crowd  which  has  as- 
.  sembled  in  the  market-town  of 
Brongh,  to  witness  the  election  of  a 
member  of  parliament;  and,  while 
endeavourmg  to  push  through,  is 
overthrown  with  great  violence.  She 
faints,  is  lifted  up,  and,  all  the  inns 
being  full,  is  carried  into  the  house 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  James,  a  dissenting 
minister,  of  a  school  unhappily  now 
extinct,  and  of  which  the  admirable 
story  now  before  us  details  the  man- 
ner of  its  extinction.  It  appears,  on 
examination,  that  the  Lady  Evelyn*s 
arm  is  broken  in  several  places.  She 
is  not  very  willing  to  believe  this, 
and  opposes  herself,  at  first,  to  the 
doctor  s  desire  of  setting  it.  But 
Mr.  James,  whose  character  is  drawn 
with  a  master's  hand,  obtains  an  im- 
mediate moral  influence  over  her; 
and  the  operation  is  performed  with- 
out further  resistance,  and  success- 
ftilly. 

We  will  not  act  so  unjust  a  part, 
either  towards  the  author  or  our 
readers,  as  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive 
tale  which  he  builds  up  upon  this 
slight  foundation.  His  oescnption  of 
the  dissenting  minister's  household  is 
admirable ;  indeed,  we  have  but  one 
objection  to  ofiPer  to  it,  which  is,  that 
in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  Non-conformity  we  have  never  yet 
met  with  the  realisation  of  so  fair  a 
vision.  To  be  sure,  the  author  is  not 
speakinff  of  Dissenters  as  they  are, — 
a  turbulent,  ambitious,  and  purely 
political  band,  who  hate  the  Qiurcn 
because  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
State,  and  affect  the  liveliest  sympathy 
for  Popery  and  Papists,  because  they 
too  are  the  Church's  enemies.  Mr. 
James  is  introduced  to  us  as  the  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  which  ieared 
God,  honoured  the  king,  and  lived 
in  Christian  fellowship  with  all 
around  them.  He  is  an  enlightened^ 
pious,  and  truly  liberal  man ;  who, 
though  differing  conscientiously  on 
minor  points  from  the  Church,  is  yet 
the  friend,  and  in  many  cases  the  ad- 
viser, of  the  rector  of  the  parish ; 
and  whose  influence  in  the  town  is 
proportionate  to  his  moral  worth  and 
to  the  lofty  and  refined  nature  of  his 
intellect.  Where  shall  we  look  for 
such  a  man  now,  amid  the  mouth- 


pieces of  any  of  the  denominations  f 
And  then  his  wife  and  mother, — his 
amiable,  kind,  and  simple-minded 
wife, —  his  aged  mother,  and  noble 
son, — what  a  group  they  form,  with 
the  beautiful  Lady  Evelyn  in  the 
midst  I  led  forward  by  them  all,  but 
especially  by  the  father,  to  under- 
stand where  alone  true  -peace  is  to  be 
found,  and  there  to  seek  it.  For 
though  Lady  Evelyn,  in  the  hands  of 
these  excellent  people,  becomes  a  bit 
of  a  seceder,  from  tne  forms  at  least  of 
the  Church  in  which  she  was  edu- 
cated, in  all  that  the  Church  teaches 
of  God's  nature  and  man*s  high  pri- 
vileges they  fully  instruct  her.  Nor 
let  us  wonder  at  this.  The  action  of 
the  narrative  is  cast  at  that  season  of 
religious  stupor  in  the  land  which 
immediately  preceded,  and  in  some 
sort  gave  rise  to,  the  careers  of  Wes- 
ley and  Whitfield, — the  former  a 
true  and  sound  Churehman,  if  ever 
true  Churchman  was,  till  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  his  brethren  cast 
him  forth, — the  latter  an  instrument, 
with  all  his  extravagances,  in  the 
hands  of  that  Great  Being  who  works 
by  mfmy  and  varied  means  towards 
the  attainment  of  one  end,  and  wiU, 
sooner  or  later,  make  His  consist- 
ency in  80  doing  manifest.  What 
wonder  that  a  right-minded  man, 
looking  about  for  a  religious  hero 
wherewith  to  adorn  his  tale,  should 
find  him  in  a  descendant  from  the 
Non- conformists  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
rather  than  pull  him  out  from  among 
the  dumb  does  of  Uie  Chureh — as,  to 
the  shame  of  its  rulers,  it  bad  be- 
come towards  the  middle  and  end  of 
the  last  century  ? 

Lady  Evelyn,  neglected  both  by 
her  husband  and  her  brother — ^the 
latter  a  weak,  though  not  a  wicked, 
member  of  the  aristocracy, —  the 
former  a  small  politician  and  man  of 
fashion — slowly  regains  some  portion 
of  health  and  strength  in  ^e  little 
manse  of  the  dissenting  minister  of 
Brough.  She  is  touch^  in  the  ten- 
derest  part  by  the  unwearied  kind- 
ness of  her  friends ;  and  between  her 
and  Mr.  James  there  arises,  insensi- 
bly, the  sort  of  love  which  spirits  of 
the  same  order  acquire  for  one  an- 
other, wherein  no  touch  of  earthly 
passion  enters,  which  no  unholy  feef- 
mg  defaces, — which,  Yiegon  on  earth, 
looks  forward  to  its  perfection  in 
heaven.    Not  for  a  moment  is  the 
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peace  of  any  human  being  wonnded 
by  this.  MI.  James  is  t^  pure  to 
permit  a  thought  unworthy  of  him- 
self or  Lady  Evelyn  to  enter  into  his 
nnnd ;  and  his  wife,  the  best  of  wo* 
men,  stands  far  above  all  jealousy : 
so  that  the  single  effect  of  an  inter- 
course which  is  from  time  to  time  re- 
newed on  the  most  intimate  terms  is 
but  to  prepare  the  Lady  Evelyn 
more  ana  more  for  the  early  death 
which  awaits  her.  Her  constitution, 
natnrallv  fragile,  has  received  a 
shock  which  it  never  recovers ;  and 
she  dies  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James ;  both  her  noble  brotiier,  the 
Earl  o£  Glenmore,  and  her  un- 
thinking, though  not  vicious  hus- 
band, being  too  much  busied  about 
other  things  to  share  the  office  of  at- 
tending £sr  sick-bed  with  these 
strangers. 

Among  other  topics  discussed  be- 
tween Laav  Evelyn  and  the  excelloit 
Jameses,  the  prospects  of  their  son 
Ger^d  had  not  beein  forgotten.    His 
father's  views   for   his   oi^  child 
pointed  to  ^e  ministry.    The  mo- 
ther, more  ambitious,  as  mothers  are 
apt  to  be,  desired  that  some  opening 
of  brighter  promise  might  be  found 
for  bun;  and  this  wish,  which  she 
herself  indeed  had  first  created,  Lady 
Evelyn   careftdly  nourishes.     Ac- 
cordingly, thouffh  the  young  man 
pursnes  his  stucues  at  the  A<»demy, 
mto  which,  by  the  b^,  the  nrinciples 
of  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  and  Diderot 
had   by  this   time   entered.    Lady 
Evelyn  makes  it  her  last  request  to 
Lord  Glenmore,  that,  if  applied  to, 
he  will  take  Gerald  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  commits  to  Mrs.  James 
a  letter  which  her  son  is  to  deliver 
in  person   to  the  earl,  should  oT" 
cumstanoes  ever  lead  to  a  change  in 
his  father's  views   regarding   him. 
And   sudi  circumstances  do  arise. 
Whitfield,  with  his  wild   oratoiv, 
breaks  in  upon  the  repose  of  Brough, 
and  stirs  up  the  stagnant  places  of 
the  mining  districts  near.    He  leads 
the  heretofore  quiet  and   peaceful 
congregation  of  Mr.  James,  one  by 
one,  from  their  pastor ;  till  the  good 
man  isieit  to  minister  to  a  few  aged 
persons,  three  or  four  at  the  most, 
who  eontinne  proof  against  the  con- 
tagion.    And  nere  let  us  observe, 
that  the  skill  and  tmthfiilness  with 
which  tbii  nart  of  the  narrative  is 
euried  on  Merre  all  piaise.   The 


author  sees  exactly  when,  and  to 
what  extent,  it  behoves  him  to  cen- 
sure. He  is  able  to  separate  the 
wheat  finom  the  chafl^ — ^todistioguish 
between  the  uivoluntary  abuse  of  an 
undertaking  righteous  in  itself,  and 
the  perverted  will,  which  alone  insti- 

§ates  to  evil  designedly.  And  his 
escription  of  the  effect  of  this  deser- 
tion upon  the  object  of  it,-— his 
Christian  meeknesSj  his  unrepining 
nobleness,  is  quite  touching.  However, 
the  result  is,  that  thougn  he  never 
complains,  though  he  he  constantly 
the  first  to  extenuate  the  errors  into 
whiih  the  followers  of  Whitfield  run, 
Mr.  James  is  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  mortification  and  holv 
sorrow  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
The  Christian  pastor  sinks  at  last; 
and  with  him  the  congregation  of 
Evangelical  Non-conformists  expires. 
It  is  now  that  Mrs.  James  and  her 
high-minded  son  begin  seriously  to 
consider  about  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  latter.  A  thousand  poundst 
which  they  sink  in  an  annuity,  is  all 
that  the  servant  of  God  has  been  able 
to  leave  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
widow,  his  mother,  and  his  child ;  and 
though  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  are 
very  {;ood,  permitting  the  &inily^  to 
inhabit  the  manse,  rent  free,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  widow,  not  all  her 
economy  suffices  to  make  the  seventy 
pounds  per  annum,  which  she  re- 
ceives from  the  .ofi^ce,  cover  their 
expenses.  The  ministry,  too,  is  closed 
against  Gerald,  a  circumstance  which 
does  not  much  distress  either  his 
mother  or  himself.  He  is  without 
capital,  so  that  he  cannot  enter  into 
trade,  and  literature  holds  out  no 
prospects  for  such  as  he.  He  applies 
to  the  Academy  to  be  received  there 
as  a  tutor,  and  is  rejected.  At  leng^th 
the  widow,  though  not  without  mis- 
givings, talks  of  Lady  Evelyn^s  letter 
to  the  earL  The  voung  man  is  more 
scrupulous  than  sue,  but  his  scruples 
soon  give  way  before  an  unlooked- 
for  diMOvery  of  the  embarrassed  state 
of  his  mother's  circumstanoes,  and  he 
determines  to  try  his  chance  at  Glen- 
more Park.  He  rides  over  to  deliver 
his  letter.  The  following  account  of 
his  reception  by  the  pampered  menials 
in  an  ill-managed  household,  will 
speak  for  itself: — 

'•  At  bit  he  armed  st  the  end  of  the 
srenoe,  end  pulled  at  the  hdl.  Such  a 
olasg  S  it  was  as  if  be  had  polled  some 
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Tfttt  cttthedrftl  bell !  Servants  in  rich 
liTeries  from  all  boHs  of  outlets  came 
forth  at  the  summons.  They  looked 
rather  surprised  when  they  saw  a  youn^ 
man  on  an  old  horse,  utteny  unattended, 
sitting  at  the  grand  entrance ;  and  most 
of  tbem  as  suddenly  disappeared  as  they 
had  burst  into  day,  without  further  no- 
tice ;  but  a  grave  gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  great  hall, 
beckoned  to  an  understrapper  with  his 
finger,  and  told  him  to  tell  the  young  man 
he  had  better  go  round  to  the  back-front, 
and  to  shew  him  the  way. 

"  Gerald  made  no  answer  to  this  an- 
nunciation, and  the  servant,  taking  hold 
of  Sampson's  bridle,  led  the  docile  beast 
a  circuit  of  grarel-road  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile^  through  various  shrubberies 
and  plantations,  till  they  arrived  at  an 
arched  door,  which  opened  into  a  large 
flagged  court,  surrounded  by  the  offices, 
8eemin£  like  so  many  royal  palaces. 

"  *  what  does  the  young  man  wantt' 
said  a  lad,  a  sort  of  under-footman,  in  an 
undress  livery.  •  The  butler,  Mr.  Wen- 
loci  ;  or  perhaps  the  steward,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. That's  the  steward's  moom,  sir,' 
added  he,  in  deference  to  Geitld'snew 
riding-dreia.' 

*' '  I  am  here  by  appointment,  to  wait 
upon  Lord  Glenmor^  at  one  o'clock,'  said 
Gerald,  looking  at  the  large  clock-face 
which  ornamented  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  the  quadrangle.  '  It  is  just  upon  the 
stroke  of  one.  Will  you  please  to  tell 
me  who  is  to  introduce  me  to  his  lord- 
ship 1    I  ought  to  be  punctual.' 

"  '  Atr.  Richard,'  cried  the  boy  to  a 
servant  who  stood  at  one  of  the  numerous 
doors, '  here's  a  young  man  says  he  has 
an  appointment  with  my  lord.' 

"  *  Are  you  very  sure,  young  man  V 
said  Mr.  Richard,  now  descending  in 
white  silk  stockings,  powdered  toupee, 
and  bag,  '  are  you  very  sure,  my  young 
man,  that  there  is  no  mistake?  With 
my  lord  himself  1  I  can  hardly  thinl-  it : 
you  should  hare  gone  to  the  other  door  !* 

"  '  I  have  been  at  the  other  door,  and 
could  not  get  admitted.' 

*'  <  If  he  means  the  grand  entnnce,' 
quoth  the  understrapper*  *  he  rode  straight 
up  there  and  mng  the  bell.  He,  he,  he  I 
and  there  he  sat  as  fine  ss  fivepence,  ex- 
pecting to  be  introduced  like  the  duke 
himself,  t  wis !' 

"  '  Not  that  door,  young  man !'  said 
Mr.  Richard,  with  the  most  condescend- 
ing politeness,  for  he  was  too  well-bred 
to  laugh  at  this  rustic  ignorance.  '  My 
lord  has  his  own  private  door,  to  hfs  own 
private  apartments,  where  he  admits  gen- 
tiemen  philosophers,  and  suchlike,  as 
he  honours  with  his  countenance, 
and' 

"  '  WiH  you  do  me  the  favour,  sir/ 


then  said  Gerald,  somewhat  haughtily, 
'  to  tell  me  where  the  door  to  Lord 
Glenmore's  private  apartments  is  to  be 
found  1  My  ap{)ointment  is  for  one 
o'clock:  I  have  been  kept  waiting  tiU 
Lord  Glenmore's  hour  will  be  past,  and 
I  shall  keep  him  waiting !' 

<*  *  Keep  him  waiting  1'  retorted  the 
footman,  vrith  an  insolent  laugh ;  '  oh ! 
make  yourself  quite  easy,  young  man.' 
He  won't  be  kept  waiting  by  such  as 
you,  signified  the  accompanying  sneer  ^ 
for  his  good -breeding  had  yielded  to 
ill- humour  at  beine  addressed  with  some- 
thing like  authority  by  a  young  man 
without  a  servant. 

"  Gerald  turned  away,  and  addressing 
the  understrapper,  *  My  lad,'  said  he, 
*  shew  me  the  way  to  the  private  door 
directly,  and  I  will  give  yon  half-a- 
crown!' 

"  Mr.  Richard  pricked  up  his  ears 
when  he  heard  money  stirring,  and  came 
forward. 

"  *  I  do  assure  you,  sir,'  ^-^ 

" « This  way.  is  it  V  said  Gerald  to  the 
understrapper. 

"  •  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  other;  •  hut 
you  had  better  get  down  from  your  horse 
nere.  Will,  hold  die  gentleman's  horsa,' 
with  an  air  of  authority  to  a  little  sweeper 
who  was  sweeping  the  court,  '  an'  he'll 
give  you  sixpence — eh,  sirV 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Gerald;  and,  getting  ofiT 
his  horse,  which  was  consigned  to  the 
child  to  walk  round  to  the  stable-gate,  he 
followed  his  guide  through  more  shrub- 
beries, till  they  came  to  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  another  door,  at  which  the 
understrapper  rang,  and  a  servant  app«ir. 
ing,  he  said, — 

"  '  The  young  man  has  an  i^tpointment 
with  my  lord  for  one  o'clock.' 

"  '  Mr.— Mr.»Mr.-.'  said  the  gentle- 
man in  livery. 

"  *  James,'  said  Gerald. 

'* '  I  beg  your  pardon  ■>-  your  name 
sirV 

"  •  James.' 

"  *  Oh,  ves,  sir!  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
one  o'clock,  was  it  nott  My  lord  ex- 
pects you,  you  say  ?  Please  to  Vvalk  in.* 
He  led  the  way  down  a  Tow  arched  pas9. 
agte;  then  flmgiog  open  a  door,  an- 
nounced, in  a  loud  voice,  '  Mr.  James— 
an  appointment  with  Say  Lord  Gknmore 
—  one  o'clock!'" 

From  this  time  forthf  tbe  interest 
of  the  tale  deepens  at  every  paoe. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  pictures  may  be 
a  little  overdrawn,  and,  without 
doubt,  tbe  dhwument  is  out  of  nature 
^uite ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  history 
18  Budi  as  takes  the  imagination  of 
tbe  reader  captive.    And  there  is  » 
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greftt  moral  lesson  in  it,  too;  less 
needed  now,  perhaps,  than  it  was  a 
century  ago ;  yet  even  in  this  year 
of  grace,  1 844,  well  worth  studying. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
keep  tutors,  governesses,  and  li- 
brarians in  tiieir  families;  to  all 
tutors  and  governesses,  more  especi- 
ally to  such  as,  through  an  extreme 
sensitiveness  and  dread  of  neglect 
in  others,  forget  wherein  the  true 
grounds  of  their  own  respectability 
consist;  and  generally  to  such  as, 
having  devolved  upon  theni  the 
duty  of  forming  the  characters  of 
their  children  or  near  of  kin,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance with  which  they  have  to  work. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  derived 
from  the  tale  now  before  us  not 
merely  amusement,  but  instruc- 
tion; and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
others,  who  read  it  in  the  same  spirit, 
will  agree  with  us  in  tendering  to  its 
gifted  author  their  thanks  wr  the 
treat  which  he  has  afforded  them. 

Sydney  Morcom  would  have  hardly 
passed  muster  when  27ie  Watch' 
Tower  and  The  Girl  of  the  Momt' 
tain  were  in  the  ascendant.  How 
any  reasonable  man  or  woman  could 
think  of  wasting  pens  and  paper  upon 
it  at  this  time  of  day,  is  surprising ; 
but  the  faror  scriberidi,  let  sceptics 
say  what  they  will,  is  just  as  much 
a  disease  as  scarlet  fever.  When  its 
paroxysms  come,  down  the  unhappy 
wight  must  seat  himself;  and  away 
goes  his  manuscript,  as  soon  as  it  has 
acquired  a  sufHcient  bulk,  to  the  first 
good-natured  publisher,  who,  for  the 
consideration  of  monies  paid,  is  willing 
to  set  his  name  to  tne  title-page. 
"Well  is  it  for  the  patient  if,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  he  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing for  his  x)erformance  the  patron- 
age of  a  great  name.  We  wish  Mr. 
Moxon  and  the  Duke  of  Deronshire 
joy  of  the  light  in  which  they  appear 
wittingly  to  have  placed  themselves 
— the  one  as  the  publisher  the  other 
as  the  protector  of  such  a  mass  of 
unmitigated  mbbish. 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  from 
Sydney  Morcom  to  Mrs.  Postans* 
charming  work!  to  find  ourselves 
lounging  over  three  pretty  little  vo- 
Inmes,  Facts  and  Fictions^  as  the  an- 
thoress  neatly  cails  them,  interlacing 
one  another  in  the  most  agreeable 
waypofldble.  H«rew^  have  recorded 


in  poetic  prose  the  hapless  loves  of 
Raena  and  Yussuf;  then  a  de- 
scription of  Bombay  or  Poona,  or 
of  the  ascent  of  M.  le  Bernard,  so 
graphically  managed,  that  not  to 
enter  into  all  the  views  and  feeling, 
the  loves,  and  hates,  and  fantasies 
of  the  describer,  is  impossible.  She 
is  an  extremely  pleasant  writer,  this 
travelled  lady ;  and,  perhaps,  not  the 
least  attractive  feature  in  her  present 
performance  is,  that  it  at  once  dis- 
penses with  much  thought,  and  de- 
nes criticism.  We  read,  and  are 
gratified ;  we  lay  aside  the  book,  and 
experience  neitner  impatience  to  re- 
sume it,  nor  regret  at  having  had  the 
thread  ofour  reflections  broken.  Now, 
as  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  book 
of  which  all  sojourners  by  the  sea- 
side experience  the  want,  we  cannot 
think  of  anticipating  the  treat  that 
is  in  store  for  them,  by  affording 
an}r  further  insight  into  tne  contents 
of  its  pages.  But  we  will  do  what 
is  better  for  both  parties.  We 
advise  all  our  ruralism^  ireaders  to 
order  forthwith  copies  of  Mrs.  Postans* 
latest  work ;  and  if  they  do  not  speak 
of  her  as  we  have  done,  iere  half  the 
leaves  are  turned  over,  the  fault  will 
rest  neither  with  her  nor  with  us, 
but  with  themselves. 

"  From  gay  to  grave,'* — from  the 
the  light,  airy,  yet  pleasant  sketches, 
of  one  gifted  lady,  we  pass  to  the 
more  sustained  efforts  of  another, — 
to  the  deep,  harrowing,  and  most 
painful  tale,  of  which  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton  avows  herself  the  authoress. 

To  say  of  Ellen  Middleton  that  it 
evinces  extraordinary  talent  in  the 
writer,  would  be  to  make  use  of 
language  which  is  quite^  inappropri- 
ate to  tne  occasion.  It  is  not  talent, 
but  power — marvellous  power  over 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  which  these  burning  pages  set 
forth.  A  writer  of  talent  would 
have  told  her  tale  more  skilftilly.  K 
she  had  chosen,  which  is  improbable, 
so  sad  an  event  round  which  to  weave 
her  incidents,  she  would  have  woven 
them  with  a  greater  regard  to  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  men  and 
women.  For,  in  truth.  Lady  Geor- 
giana*8  story  is  as  much  at  variance 
with  verisimilitude,  as  some  of  her 
characters  lie  beyond  the  outermost 
borderlines  of  human  nature.  The 
death  of  the  child  Julian,  for  ex- 
ample; the  concealment  by  Ellen 
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Middleton  of  the  share  which  she 
inyoluntarily  had  in  occasioning  the 
catastrophe;  the  manner  by  which 
her  secret  passes  into  the  keeping  of 
Henry  Lovell  and  Mrs.  Tracey,  are 
only  one  degree  more  impossible  than 
the  manoeuvring  of  the  last-mention- 
ed of  these  personages  to  bring  abont 
the  marriage  between  Lovell  and  her 
grandchild.  And  then  the  whole  of 
Sirs.  Tracey's  position, — ^her  want  of 
love  for  tne  voung  man,  whose  life 
she  had  saved  in  infancy  and  whom 
she  had  nursed  in  childhood;  her 
moral  nature,  more  akin  by  far  to 
that  of  an  intriguing  princess  than 
of  a  domestic  in  a  country  ^ntleman*s 
family ;  her  manner  of  life  at  Bod- 
man  Cottage ;  the  training  which  she 
must  have  bestowed  upon  Alice,  to 
render  her  such  as  she  is  painted; 
all  these  are  extravagances  into 
which  no  person  of  mere  talent  could 
have  run,  and  which  nothing  except 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  writer 
to  play  with  our  very  heart-strings 
could  mduce  us  to  tolerate.  Nor,  to 
say  the  truth,  are  we  quite  satisfied 
with  the  characters  of  JBUen  herself, 
of  Edward,  or  of  Henry  Lovell.  The 
first  stands,  from  the  be^nning  to 
the  end  of  the  histoiy,  without  the 
smallest  ground  of  reason,  in  her  own 
light.  Sne  is  guilty  of  imprudences, 
too,  into  which  no  earthly  considera- 
tion ought  to  have  burned  her,  and 
which  we  venture  to  say  no  woman, 
except  where  her  affectioru  are  en- 
gaged, ever  runs ;  and  as  to  her  hus- 
band, with  every  respect  for  Lady 
Georgiana*s  notions  of  the  perfection 
of  man*s  character,  the  great  marvel 
with  us  is,  how  Ellen  ever  came  to 
fancy  him   at  all.     A  very  little 

fentieness,  a  very  little  care,  would 
ave  put  him  in  possession,  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  of  all  his  wife^s  most 
secret  thoughts ;  yet  he  who  adores 
this  wife,  checks  every  advance  on 
her  part  to  confidence,  by  the  stern- 
ness with  which  he  reproves  her,  as 
often  as  she  seems  unhappy  or  capri- 
cious. Still,  in  spite  of  these  defects, 
which  greater  experience  in  the  art 
of  story-telling  will  be  sure  to  re- 
move, we  defy  any  person  who  has 
begun  EUen  Midtueton  to  lay  it  down 
ere  he  has  read  it  to  an  end.  You 
are  harrowed,  pained,  fretted,  angered, 
at  every  page.  But  there  is  a  spell 
upon  yon  which  you  cannot  break ; 
and  so  you  go  on,  and  on,  your  feel- 


ings becoming  more  and  more  lacer- 
ated at  every  chapter,  till  the  last 
scene  of  all  closes,  and  you  are 
positively  glad  that  the  task  is  over. 
We  have  a  theory  of  our  own  re- 
specting works  of  fiction,  which  is 
this, — that  unless  the  object  be  to 
teach  some  great  moral  lesson,  novel- 
writers  have  no  business  to  fill  their 
pages  with  painful  images  only. 
There  is  sorrow  enough  in  the  living 
world,  Heaven  knows,  to  satisfy  the 
most  morbid  craving  after  excitement 
of  that  sort:  we  cannot  see  what 
good  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  keep- 
ing up  such  excitement  during  our 
moments  of  retirement  firom  its  tur- 
moil. On  the  other  hand  such  tales 
as  EUen  Middleton,  if  they  exercise 
any  permanent  influence  over  the 
mind  at  all,  operate  hurtfully.^  They 
enlist  the  ^mpathies  on  the  side  only 
of  great  sunenng ;  they  do  not  teach, 
by  example,  how  good  and  gracious 
a  thing  it  is  to  meet  with  fortitude 
the  or£nary  trials  to  which  ordinary 
persons  are  liable.  They  inculcate, 
moreover,  in  veiy  many  mstances,  a 
very  doubtful  morality.  We  do  not 
charge  Lady  Greorgiana  Fullerton  with 
having  aimed,  at  least  intentionally, 
at  either  of  these  results ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  description  of  Alice*s  an- 
gelic patience,  and  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe to  which  LovelFs  villany  and 
Ellen's  weakness  led,  seem  to  point 
out  that,  let  temptation  come  in  what 
shape  it  may,  there  is  but  one  sort  of 
armour  which  will  enable  us  to  sus- 
tain the  combat  with  it.  But  then 
temptation  so  seldom  comes  to  bond 
fide  men  or  women,  in  the  form 
which  Lady  Greoigiana  has  been 
pleased  to  award  to  it  in  her  tale, 
that,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  our  assurance  that  she 
has  pointed  out  a  perfect  refuge 
against  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
comfort  ourselves  when  it  encounters 
us  elsewhere.  Take  the  case  of  Alice, 
for  example,  slighted  by  her  husband, 
and  forced  in  the  end  to  perceive  that 
he  has  riven  his  heart  to  another. 
She  is  calm,  resigned,  self-possessed ; 
and  Lady  Georgiana  eviaently  in- 
tends us  to  believe  that  the  growth  of 
these  tempers  is  the  result  of  a  deep 
reliyg:ious  conviction ;  of  an  earnest 
desn%  to  do  or  to  suffer,  under  all 
circumstances,  whatever  duty  shall 
re(]uire.  But  it  so  happens  that 
Alice  18  more  than  aQ  this,    She  is 
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naturally  phl^matic;  she  neither 
loves  nor  hates  by  extremes ;  she  is  a 
sort  of  creatore  whom  you  may  wander 
the  world  through  without  encoun- 
tering any  thing  like  her,  either  in 
town  or  in  Tillage.  Can  Lady  Geor- 
giana Fullerton  suppose  that  she  is 
fflcely  to  become  a  model  of  imitation 
to  any  one  ? 

With  all  these  defects,  and  let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  the  very 
power  of  the  pencil  which  describes 
them,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  JEUen  Middletcn  deserves  all  the 
&vour  with  which  the  reading  public 
has  greeted  it.  To  be  the  ^st  pro- 
duction of  a  woman,  it  is,  inde^  a 
surprising  performance.  Ellen,  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  is  adopted  by 
her  uncle,  who,  losing  the  ooject  of 
his  first  love,  devotes  himself  to  the 
education  of  the  orphan.  He  after- 
wards marries,  at  the  lu^  of  forty. 
Miss  Lovell,  who  brings  him  an  only 
daughter.  Mrs.  Midoleton  is  a  good 
and  amiable  person.  She  loves  Ellen 
tenderly ;  indeed  her  own  daughter, 
Julia,  provinjg,  as  she  grows  up,  to 
be  deficient  in  the  qufdities  which 
exact  even  a  mother's  preference, 
scarcely  stands  so  high  in  the  kind 
lady's  regards  as  her  niece.  The 
little  Julia  discovers  and  resents  this. 
Frequent  petty  quarrels  occur,  and 
at  last  Mrs.  Midoleton  is  overheard 
by  Ellen  to  propose  that,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  she  (Ellen^  shall  be 
sent  to  Bcnool.  Poor  Ellen  is  shocked, 
mortified,  and  humbled.  She  with- 
draws to  a  sort  of  terrace,  which 
overhangs  the  lake,  whither  she  is 
followed  by  Julia,  nowise  improved 
in  her  temper ;  and  little  Julia  having 

El  herself  in  a  position  of  great 
r,  Ellen  desires  her  to  stand 
The  child,  instead  of  obeying, 
twits  her  cousin  with  the  half-formed 
resolution  to  which  papa  and  mamma 
had,  in  her  presence,  come;  and 
Ellen,  being  mudi  excited,  gives  her 
a  blow.  From  out  of  that  unfortu- 
nate act,  all  the  miseries  of  these 
painful  volumes  arise.  The  child 
misaes  her  footing,  falls  into  the  lake, 
and  is  drowned,  while  a  voice  ex- 
claims, ^  See  I  she  has  killed  the 
child  r 

Such  is  the  ground- work  of  a  tale, 
all  the  interest  of  which  turns  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  parents  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  ox  their  daughter's 


death,  and  the  determination  of  her 
involuntary  murderer  not  to  remove 
this  ignorance.  Now  we  must  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  not  only 
was  Ellen  most  culpable  in  affecting 
this  concealment,  but  that  to  describe 
her  as  doing  so  is  to  take  a  very  great 
liberty  with  human  nature.  We 
venture  to  say,  that  since  tiie  world 
began  no  ingenuous  young  person 
ever  has  acted,  nor,  till  the  world 
ends,  ever  will  act,  as  Ellen  Middle- 
ton  is  represented  to  have  done : 
and  terrible  is  the  punishment  which 
awaits  her.  Her  uncle  and  aunt 
lavish  more  than  ever  their  affections 
upon  her.  She  is  loved  and  wooed, 
both  by  her  aunt*s  brother  and  a 
cousin  of  her  own,  Edward  Middle- 
ton  ;  and  she  discovers  to  her  horror 
that  one  of  these  suitors,  at  first  she 
cannot  tell  which,  is  in  possession  of 
her  secret.  But  we  will  not  go  on. 
If  there  be  any  readers  of  these  pages 
who  have  not  already  made  tnem- 
selves  fiuniliar  with  Lady  Georgian. 
FuUerton's  tale,  we  wiH  not  act  so 
unkindly  by  them  as  to  lift,  in  part, 
a  curtain  which  they  are  certain  to 
raise  for  themselves.  To  such  as  have 
read  the  book,  we  need  not  say  that 
to  abridge  would  be  to  do  it  great 
inj  ustice.  The  following  passage  will 
shew  how  the  gifted  authoress  can  set 
forth  a  scene  of  surpassing  bitter- 
ness: 


it 


I  broke  in  by  saying,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  *  How  is  your  child,  Alice  \  May 
I  not  see  bim  V 

"  She  opened  the  door  of  the  next 
room,  and  shewed  me  the  cradle.  The 
child  was  asleep,  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  it, 
the  tears  which  I  struggled  to  repress 
almost  choked  me.  '  He  is  beautiful!' 
I  said. 

"  '  Yes,  he  tibeautifuV  she  murmured, 
as  she  knelt  down  by  the  cradle.  '  He 
U  beautiful,  hut  he  Joes  not  thrive ;  he 
is  not  strong.'  She  took  the  tinv  arm 
and  pressed  it  to  her  pale  lips ;  and  then 
she  rose,  and  we  returned  to  the  drawing* 
room. 

" '  How  you  must  love  him,  Alice,'  I 
said,  with  a  sigh. 

I  do,'  she  answered ;  and  then  she 
ut  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  and  a  snd- 
en  flush  OTOrspread  her  face,  her  brow, 
her  neck.  Her  breathing  was  quick; 
and  she  added,  in  a  voice  of  intense 
emotion, '  But  if  you  think  1  do  not  love 
his  £i(her,  you  are  mistaken.' 

"  *  Alice,  I  never  said  —  I  never 
thought—-' 
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" '  Oh  yeg  you  did,  and  you  were 
right  to  think  so ;  for  when  I  manied 
him  I  loved  him  as  a  child,  not  as  a  wo- 
man loves ;  hut  real  love  and  real  sorrow 
came  in  time,  and  strength  and  courage 
are  come  with  them.  Ellen,  1  lore  him ! 
and  I  charge  you  not  to  stand  hetweea 
him  and  me.  I  suppose  I  am  doing  a 
strange  thing  now,  hut  it  seems  to  me 
right.  I  have  none  to  help  me,  none  to 
counsel  me  hut  my  own  hearty  and  the 
aorrow  which  has  long  been  secretly 
hurled  within  it.  I  married,  and  the 
world  before  me  was  a  blank,  but  a  blank 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed  to  me 
to  move  as  it  did  in  the  beginning  of 
time,  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  All  was 
outside  then  in  my  life,  inside  in  my 
braio  ;  in  my  heart  there  was  nothing  but 
peace  and  Joy — joy  that  the  sky  was 
bright,  and  the  earth  ^ay  with  flowers  in 
the  summer,  and  white  with  pure  snow 
in  the  winter.  I  learnt  what  life  and  love 
are  in  the  books  Henry  gave  me.  Ifeli 
what  they  were  the  first  time  I  saw  him 
with  you.  I  shut  the  books— I  shut  my 
eyes— .1  was  a  coward — I  was  afraid 
of  my  own  heart  —  afraid  of  the  life 
I  saw  before  me,  till  strength  was 
given  me  to  encounter  it.  I  saw  that 
mine  was  I^eah's,  and  not  Rachael's  por- 
tion, and  I  prayed  for  grace  not  to  shrink 
from  i^y  oup  of  sorrow,  I  do  not  shrink 
from  it  now;  but,  for  Henry's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  my  child,  I  must  struggle 
with  you  and  with  your  strange  power, 
and  Grod  will  be  with  me,  Ellen,  for  yon 
seek  to  put  asunder  what  He  has  joined 
together!' 

"  '  Alice,  Alice !  spare  me,  for  I  am 
miserable !  Spare  me,  for  your  sorrows 
are  no  more  like  my  sorrows,  than  the 
martyr's  sufferings  resemble  the  dying 
crimmal's  agony.  Let  me  hide  my  face 
on  your  knees,  cover  me  with  the  hem  of 
your  garment,  and  let  the  tears  that  fall 
on  my  head  plead  for  me  to  the  God 
whom  you  adore,  for  they  are  like  those 
which  the  angels  in  heaven  shed  over  a 
sinner  who  repents.  Pray -.pray  that 
his  heart  may  be  softened ;  pray  for  him, 
for  yourself,  for  me  1  Pray  that  I  may 
prevail  or  die !  God  forgive  me,  I  dare 
not  die,  but  I  cannot  Hve  as  I  have 
lived ' 

"  '  Plen,  do  not  talk  so  wildly.  I 
dare  not  speak  words  of  hope  or  of  com- 
fort if  yoi)  do  not  cast  this  w^kness 
from  you — if  you  do  not  struggle  with  a 
pafsioo  began  in  sin,  m4  which  can  only 
eu^  in  destruction  I' 


"  '.  Alice  {  I  swear  by  all  that  is  most 
sacred.— I  swear  it  aft  I  would  on  my 
dying  bed,— that  I  do  not  love  your  hus- 
band, and  that  now ' 

**  ■  Oh,  then  you  have  done  wickedly! 
You  have  never  loved  him  ]  and  yet  yoa 
have  sought  his  Iovq,  and  worked  on  bis 
fee^ng8,  till  his  nature,  which  was  kind, 
has  grown  fierce  ',  and  his  pale  cheek  has 
grown  paler  still.  You  have  never  loved 
him  1  and  yet  you  have  made  him  forget 
every  duty  and  every  tie.  You  have 
taken  his  heart  from  me,  from  his  child, 
from  his  home,  and  you  value  it  not ! 
In  wantonness  you  have  taken  his  love 
and  my  happiness  away ;  you  have  played 
with  it,  and  destroyed  it.  Oh,  Allen! 
God  have  mercy  upon  you,  for  you  are 
very  wicked  !' 

<•  '  I  have  been  guilty,  I  have  been 
wicknd,  Alice,  but  not  m  the  way  yoa 
think.  Believe  me,  there  is  a  mystery 
in  all  this  which  I  dare  not  explain  !' 

"  *  Oh,  yes !  there  has  been  a  mystery 
in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  words  we 
have  all  spoken  to  each  other,  in  our  lives, 
and  in  our  hearts.  My  grandmother 
trembles  and  turns  pale  when  you  are 
named,  or  when  your  carriage  drives  by 
in  the  street ;  and  even  now  the  colour 
forsakes  your  cheek,  and  your  lips  quiver 
as  I  speak  of  her.  Henry  married  vhb  an 
ignorant  child;  as  \  have  learnt  since 
tnat  men  wed  brides  who  are  rich  and 
noble,  for  their  rank  and  for  their  riches, 
without  lovin?  me  or  trying  to  make  me 
love  him.  He  hates  Robert  Harding, 
and  curses  him  in  a  low  voice  when  we 
meet  him ;  and  yet  he  speaks  to  him 
civilly,  and  offers  him  money  which  he 
spurns,  and  presents  which  he  refuses. 
You  say  you  do  not  love  Henry,  you 
swear  it,  and  yet  day  after  day  you  spend 
hours  witli  him ;  and  when  he  has  been 
absent  from  you,  you  have  called  him 
back.  You  have  written  to  him  in  secret, 
and  turned  pale  when  your  letters  have 
been  discovered.  Oh  !  there  is  a  deep  and 
terrible  mystery  in  all  this,  and  we  have 
walked  in  darkness  till  we  have  almost 
forgotten  what  light  is.'  '* 

So  much  for  a  fortnight  of  pore 
and  unadulterated  novel  -  reading ! 
Other  works  of  fiction  lie  beside  us, 
but  we  have  no  power  to  encounter 
them ;  fbr  we  are  weary  of  this  work 
of  sympathy  with  the  idle  creations 
of  th^  brain,  and  so  we  dare  say,  by 
this  time,  are  our  readers.' 
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I  SAID,  <*  Oh  I  time  of  frost  and  rain, 

No  charm  thou  wear'st  for  me ; 
Nought,  till  summer  comes  agam, 

Is  oeautiful  to  see ! 
The  snow,  alheit  without  a  stain, 
Dims  the  yisions  of  my  hrain, 
And  hrinss  me  thoughts  fiinereal, 
When  it  Iieth,  like  a  pall, 
Veiling  earth's  sweet,  friendly  ftce, 

And  a  mourhiul  silence  fills 
Eveiyfemiliar  place; 

And  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 
Where  the  streams  in  summer-tide 
Like  happy  liyinff  creatures  glide. 
Are  stiir,  and  cola,  and  voiceless  now, 
Save  when  dreary  tempests  hlow 
With  a  fitful  icy  hreath. 
Sounding  far,  yet  sad  as  death  I 

'^  Why  is  Autumn  called  qio^t  sad  ? 

He  is  like  a  king 
In  a  rohe  of  triumph  clad, 

Gayer  than  the  spring ! 
In  his  woods  the  trees  are  dight 
With  a  splendour  rich  and  hright. 
From  their  houghs  there  fall  in  showers 
Leaves  of  warmer  hue  than  flowers. 
Dovm  upon  the  earth  t)iey  fall. 

Frequent  drops  of  living  gold| 
Like  some  fountain  magical 

In  Arahian  groves  of  old. 
Dropping  with  a  pleasant  sound 
Where  me  grass  was  sun-emhrown*d. 
The  winds  mat  herald  him  hreathe  low, 
And  wake  new  glories  as  they  go ; 
Merrily  the  hrooklets  leap. 
And  the  streams  are  wide  and  deep. 

"  But  in  days  of  frost  and  snow. 

When  the  streams  are  still, 
And  the  woods  no  longer  glow, 

And  the  air  is  chiU, 
I  could  weep  for  all  the  doom, 
Like  a  mourner  at  a  tomo. 
£arth*s  heart  grieveth  like  my  own 
For  the  gladness  that  is  flown. 
Dreaiy  season,  saddest  time, 

Gloomy  days  of  storm  and  rain, 
Binding  even  song's  clad  chime 

With  a  weary,  leaden  chain ! 
When  I  hear  of  lands  far  hence, 
Where  the  summer's  influence 
Bumeth  through  the  livelong  year, 
I  could  weep  that  I  am  here, 
And  my  inmost  heart  is  stirr'd, 
Fining  like  a  captive  bird.'* 
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Thus  my  fretful  Bplrit  said 

Only  yesterday ; 
Kow  tbose  darker  thoughts  are  dead, 

Now  my  heart  is  gay  t 
Oh,  the  pomp  mine  eyes  haye  seen ! 
Oh,  the  glory  that  hath  heent 
Every  hranch  and  every  spray 
Wore  a  radiant  garh  to-day ; 
Not  its  veil  of  summer  green, 

And  yet  as  beautiful  a  dress, 
White,  and  dazzling  in  its  sheen. 

Wondrous  in  its  loveliness : 
And  the  sunbeams,  gliding  through 
Knotted  oak  and  beechen  oough. 
Made  the  upland's  woody  heignt 
Seem  a  region  of  delight ; 
The  very  silence  made  it  seem 
Less  1^  truth  than  some  fair  dream  I 

When,  by  noonday  sunshine  kiss'd, 

The  splendour  faded  slow. 
Among  the  trees  a  purple  mist 

Floated  to  and  &o — 
Floated  like  a  wandering  thought, 
Whose  beauty  from  on  hiffh  is  caught, 
Yet,  cleaving  still  to  earthly  things, 
Unwonted  radiance  o*er  them  flings. 
Though  the  glory  might  not  stay, 

Not  in  vain  for  me  it  shone ; 
I  have  won  a  joy  to-day. 

Though  the  pomp  so  soon  was  gone. 
Now  I  &0W  how  fair  to  see 
Winter,  the  long-scom'd,  may  be. 
Robed  and  garlanded  she  came, 
Boom  in  my  deep  heart  to  claim. 
Yea,  she  came  in  pomp  and  pride. 
And  the  portal  open*d  wide  f 
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We  do   hope   that   the   courteous 
reader,  who  nas  done  us  the  honour 
to  peruse  our  two  former  papers, 
will  bear  with  us  to  the  close  of  the 
present ;    for   our  inexorable  pub- 
lisher tells  us  it  ought  to  be  our  last. 
Peradventure,  then,  the  public  taste 
has  altogether  changed,  for,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago,  Dr.  Johnson 
declared  that  the  subject  on  which  a 
man  most  earnestly  and  most  fre- 
quently  thought    was    his    dinner. 
Far,  indeed,  are  we  from  approving 
of  *' earnest  thinking**  on   such   a 
subject,  but  we  can  for  the  life  of  us 
see  no  harm  in  talking  for  half-an- 
hour  with  you,  gentle  reader,  on 
those  commensal  pleastires  common 
to  us  boUi,  which  begin  the  ear- 
liest, and  finish  the  latest,  in  this 
wicked  world  which  we  call  ours. 
Neither  you,  nor  we,  gentle  read- 
er, are  of  the  gluttonous  tribe  ana- 
thematised   in    the  Scripture  with 
those  brutes  quorum  deus  venter  est. 
But  though  we  do  not  overload  our 
stomachs  like  London  aldermen,  or 
devour  whole  joints,  looking  merely  to 
quantity,  yet  we  have  no  objection — 
quite  the  contrary — to  enjoy  the  pe- 
culiar delicacy  and  distinct  flavour 
of  our  well- cooked  mutton-chop,  or 
our  tender,  juicy  beef-steak.    For 
what,  after  aU,  were  those  exquisite 
organs  of  taste,  which  we  both  in 
common  possess,  given  to  us,  if  not 
to  discriminate  and  distinguish  be- 
tween the  greasy,  soddened  steak  of 
Spittalfields,  and  the  exquisite,  ten- 
der bit  of  beef,  piping  hot,  which  one 
eats  at  Bellamy's,  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  House  of  Conmions?      If  we 
were  not  both   sober   men,  gentle 
reader,  that  discriminating  judge,  the 
human  tongue,  sitting  in  a  crimson 
chamber,  could  not  discern  the  nicest 
degrees  and  most  evanescent  shades, 
dividing  indifferent  from  good  cook- 
ery.    I  et  are  we  not  (Heaven  forbid 
it!)  epicures,   much  less  gluttons. 
We  are  content,  any  day  in  the  week, 
to  dine  off  those  small  ribs  of  the 
sheep,  unth  part  of  the  flesh  adhering 
to  tfteni,  as  they  run  down  from  the 
neck  to  the  hind  part  of  the  animal, 
vulgarly  called  mutton-chops   (yve 
woidd  say  mutton  cutlets,  but  that 
yoL.  XXX.  vo.  cLxxvn. 


the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  old 
Sam  Johnson),  plainly  and  naturally 
dressed,  neither  steeped  in  sweet  oil, 
nor  powdered  with  pepper  and  salt, 
or  crumbs,  or  raspings  of  bread,  or 
minced  parsley;  or,  failing  these,  a 
hash,  or  a  mince  of  mutton,  known, 
1800  years  ago,  in  old  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  the  lines  of  Juvenal,  who 
scourges  the  miser  for  laying  by  the 
hash  of  yesterday  in  the  middle  of 
September. 

"  Hestemum  solitus  medio  servare  mi- 
Qutal 
Septembri." 

How,  therefore,  can  we  be  called 
gluttonous?  In  some  ages  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  hashed 
meats  were  considered  meagre.  But 
even  though  we  were  to  confess  to  a 
weakness  for  a  supreme  de  vokaUe 
aux  trtiffes,  or  an  amiable  tenderness 
for  a  fricassSe  de  poulety  yet  what 
are  these,  afler  all,  but  a  couple  of 
dishes  which  are  enjoyed  every  day 
in  the  year  by  every  successful  glover 
of  the  Kue  de  la  Paix,  and  every 
prosperous  tailor  of  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu r  Let  it  be  well  understood, 
therefore,  that  we  are  neither  gour- 
mands nor  gluttons,  that  we  hardly 
even  aspire  to  the  rank  of  gourmets, 
which  may  be  translated  nice  con- 
noisseurs in  wines  and  cookery.  We 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who, 
like  the  second  of  the  brothers  Api- 
dus,  having  heard  that  the  shrimps 
and  prawns  were  of  a  much  better 
flavour  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  than 
on  the  Italian  shores,  freighted  a 
ship  at  his  own  expense,  embarked 
at  Mintumuro,  and  venturously 
sailed  in  search  of  the  precious  prawn 
for  which  he  pined.  But  his  voyage 
was,  nevertheless,  less  successful 
than  he  expected.  Landing  on  the 
Libyan  shore,  he  saw  a  poor  fisher- 
man preparing  a  dish  of  these  de- 
licacies, tasted  a  few  of  them,  and, 
convinced  that  they  were  no  better 
than  the  prawns  of  Italy,  sailed  back 
to  his  native  land,  disappointed  and 
out  of  humour.  Nor,  though  ex- 
cessively fond  of  oysters,  are  we 
willing  to  gratify  our  palate  in  these 
testaceous  luxuries  at  the  vast  ex- 
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pense  which  Apiciiis,  the  third  of 
that  name,  incurred.  He  reoeiTed 
his  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
from  Bmndusium,  nay,  even  from 
Ahydos  on  the  Hellespont.  When 
the  Emperor  Trajan  was  waging  ¥rar 
against  the  Farthiana,  he  received 
fit)m  the  Africans  several  baskets  of 
these  delicate  presents,  which  we,  in 
our  humble  way )  are  content  to  obtain 
from  Milton,  or  Feversham,  or  Car- 
lingfbrd  Bay,  or  Burren,  or,  if  our 
IViends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
will  send  so  fkr,  from  the  bay  of  Can- 
cale,  or  Etretat,  or  the  large  oyster 
pu'ks,  or  beds,  as  they  are  called  in 
Eneland,  or  off  Ostend,  where  that 
noble  glutton,  and  aon  of  a  butcher, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  wont  to  eat 
them.  But  we  have  too  kw  de- 
layed, for  the  last  three  months,  to 
speak  of  the  dessert,  more  espedally 
as  this  la  the  height  of  the  fruit 
season. 

The  dessert,  if  by  th^t  word  be 
understood  the  agreeable  mingling 
together  of  cakes,  of  fruits,  and  sweet- 
meats, is  an  Italian  invention.  It 
was  cradled  in  the  sweet  south,  and 
is  the  offspring  of  beautifril  gardens^ 
and  flourisning  cities  and  towns,  clus- 
tering with  grapes  and  peaches. 
Car^me  used  to  say  that  the  dessert 
had  been  elevated  into  a  science,  vnth 
a  view  to  retain  girls,  young  women, 
and  childroi  at  table^  in  friendly 
flunily  converse.  In  sueh  sort  n 
delicious^  prolongs  the  repMt.  A 
dessert  should  above  all  tnings  be 
shnple ;  considered  as  a  third  or 
fourth  course^  it  is  often  a  danga'oufi 
superfluity,  and  the  fruitful  cause  of 
many  an  indigestion.  There  are  wmc 
who  eat  of  it  solely  and  simply  be- 
cause it  appears  promotive  of  a  n^ht, 
agreeable,  and  sparkling  conversation. 
But  these  worthy,  good-natured  peo- 
ple often  deceive  themselves.  It  is 
a  rock,  says  Cardme,  at  the  end  of 
the  dinner,  a  serious  embarrassment 
fbr  the  liver,  which  it  too  often 
harasses  and  obstructs.  Lachapelle 
(porte-queue  of  Louis  Xm.,  ana  his 
miyor  domo)  goes  further,  and  men- 
tions that  dl  persons  who  make  a 
S)tnt  of  eating  dessert  after  a  good 
nner  are  fools,  who  spoil  at  once 
their  wit  and  their  stomachs.  ^*  Re- 
ject, therefore,  once  for  all,"  says 
another  French  author,  "  the  Jfacc- 
dotnes  glacees  de  frwUs  nntg^  the 
white  cheeses  d  la  Bavaroise^  the 


peiits  pains  a  la  duchesse^  the  /im" 
ehonneties  de  volaiUe^  the  vol-au-vent 
d  la  viohUe.  Experienced  diners 
out  never  touch  tnese  things,  not 
even  at  the  end  of  a  second  course. 
When  we  speak  of  experienced  and 
clever  people,  who  know  what  they 
are  about,  we  would  speak  of  those 
ffourmands  so  gifted,  and  so  superior 
m  all  the  affiiirs  and  bunneas  of  lifb, 
such  as  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  Leo  X., 
Raphael,  Prince  Talleyrand,  George 
I V .,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Castte- 
rei^h,**  and  (what  think  you  next, 
eentle  reader  ?)  ""Pitt  himself.**  This 
last  is  really  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all,  Really  M.  F.  Fayot,  who  writes 
biograplues  of  Camung,  and  political 
articles  in  the  Frenen  newspapers, 
ought  to  know«  before  he  penned 
th£  sentence,  that  Pitt  was  too  fond 
of  port,  Mid  too  "  potent  in  potting,*' 
to  care  fbr  such  knick-knackeries  as 
Pistachio  nuts,  and  crime  h  la  vofuBe, 
Though  tiie  dessert  was  originally 
invited  in  Italy,  yet  the  usage  was 
early  transplanted  Into  Franee.  In 
the  works  of  St.  Grelais  we  find  some 
lines,  in  which  he  sends  fresh  cher- 
ries to  a  lady  on  the  Ist  of  May. 
How  this  fruit  qould  be  thus  early 

Eroeured  without  the  aid  of  hot- 
ouses,  ts  difficult  to  imagine.  From 
Champier,  however,  who  wrote  about 
1560,  we  learn  that  the  Foitevins 
sent  ye^lv  forced  cherries  in  post  to 
Paris.  The  fruit  wa^  prematurely 
rinened  by  putting  lime  at  the  root 
of  the  tree,  or  watering  the  roots 
with  warm  water.  La  Quintinie, 
the  he^d  gv^ener  of  Louis  XIV., 
boasts  that  he  served  strawberries 
fbr  the  dess^t  of  his  royal  master, 
at  the  end  of  Mstrch,  green  peas  in 
April,  and  figs  in  June. 

It  was  in  1094  that  preserved  pine- 
apples, shipped  fh>m  tne  French.M'est 
India  islanas  of  St.  Domingo  and  Gua- 
daloupe,  were  first  seen  at  dessert  in 
Paris.  The  tree  had  been  originally 
transplanted  from  Asia  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  heat  of  the  dimate 
preserved  it  from  degenerating. 
*'  Although  the  fruit  of  die  pine  he 
fibrous,"  says  Father  Dntertre,  **it 
melts  into  water  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  so  well  flavoured,  that  vou  find 
the  taste  of  the  peach,  of  the  apple, 
of  the  quince,  and  of  the  muscatel, 
blended  together.**  It  is  plain  to 
peroeive  that  Father  Dutertre  was 
/Hand,  and  that  he  poesessed,  in 
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zMltari  of  the  teble  si  least,  the 
Bocnee  of  aneljniL  l%e  ^^pntey** 
9vy9  ]>r.  Boquee,  **if  imnngnaled 
with  a  oononwe  joke,  whicn  nu^  be 
extnieted  by  stewing  the  root  fat 
one  or  two  lioiin  in  sogwred  brandy  " 
Loven  of  |nne  cat  it  np  in  aliees, 
oorer  it  with  nigpr,  and  bathe  it 
copiouily  OTor  with  Bherrv  wine. 
Jellies,  ieee,  and  creams,  are  also  made 
of  this  frait ;  and  the  Italians  pre- 
pare with  it  a  Hjueitr  whieYk  is  eidled 
numqja,  and  which  is  really  delidons. 

Dates,  so  well  known  and  so  ea* 
teemed  in  ancient  times,  are  oftener 
served  at  dessert  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  sooth  of  France,  than  in  England. 
Theo^irastas,  Phitarch,  and  Pliny, 
sneak  in  rather  extravagant  terms  of 
the  date*tree,  and  the  excelkmee  of 
its  fruit.  Nichdbs  of  Damascus,  in 
Syria,  one  of  the  most  distinguislied 
members  of  the  IMpatetic  school, 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Augustus  the 
fkmoos  dates  th»t  grow  in  the  valley 
of  Jericho.  Pliny  says  they  are  so 
thick,  that  four  ranged  together  would 
be  the  lenffth  of  a  cubit.  This  fruit 
is  gathered  in  the  autumn,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  Tunisian  dates  are 
the  best :  thejr  are  pulpy,  mneila- 
ginous,  saocarme,  and  nutritioiis. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  date  yields 
a  syrup,  which  serves  as  a  submnte 
for  butter,  and  is  used  as  a  seasoning. 
L^meiy  s^s  that  those  who  iMd  on 
dates  aio  generally  afflicted  with 
thesenrvy,  and  kise  th«r  teeth.  We 
have  always  considered  them  m  dry 
and  stringent  ihiit  Though  an  in- 
centive to  wine^  they  are  indigeslible, 
and,  in  Spain,  have  gencvally  a  harrii, 
Kmrh,  and  unpleasant  taste. 

There  is  not  a  move  gralefbl,  or  a 
kss  noxioas  traai  at  deswrt,  than 
oranges.  Louis  XIV.  was  narticu- 
larly  fond  both  of  the  tree  and  the  fruit 
When  themonaieh  gave  those  msgni- 
ficent/^«,  so  vaoflSed  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  the  pmrticoes,  halls,  and 
ante-chambers  of  his  palaces  were 
decorated  with  orange-trees,  and  the 
fruit,  then  esteraied  rare,  always  ap- 
pearsd  at  dessert.  The  Maltese 
oranges  were,  at  that  period,  con- 
sidered the  finest ;  while  the  fruit  of 
Portugal  msinteined  a  secondary  rank 
only.  But  even  Portuguese  cmmges 
were  deemed  a  present  worthy  of 
being  (rflbied  to  the  children  of  kmgs. 
*'  Monsieur  me  vint  **  (says  tne 
Duchess  of  Montpensier  in  her 


moirs) ;  ^il rae  donna des  oranges de 
Portugal.*'  Moli^  in  giving  a  de- 
seriptmn  of  the  comedy  iniicfa  formed 
a  portion  of  the  fkmoog  feies  given  at 
VerMilles  in  168S  by  Louis  XIV., 
remarks  that  there  was  first  laid  a 
magnificeni  collation  of  Portuguese 
oranges,  and  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  in 
thir^-six  baskets.  About  this  period 
a  species  of  sweet  dtron  was  much  in 
vogue.  It  is  mentioned  by  L^mery 
in  his  treatise  on  foods,  written  about 
1705,  who  asys  '« that  the  ladies  of  the 
eourt  cariiea  about  sweet  citrons  in 
their  hands,  which  they  bit  from 
time  to  time  to  produce  red  lips.** 

More  than  250  years  ago  figs  were 
eonnnen  at  dessert  in  France.  There 
were  then  but  four  species  of  this  de- 
licious fruit ;  the  red,  the  purple,  the 
vrtnte,  and  the  black.  The  two  latter 
were  the  most  common,  but  the  black 
were  considered  in  Provence  the  most 
wholesome,  as  well  as  the  most  agree- 
able. The  figs  of  Marseilles  had 
then,  as,  indera,  they  have  now,  a 
great  repute,  and  were  renowned  all 
over  the  country.  Nor  were  those 
of  Mimtpelier,  Nismes,  and  St.  An- 
dM,  without  their  admirers,  though 
inferior  to  the  figs  of  Marseilles. 
There  have  been  fr w  fig-trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  for  some  een- 
tums,  though  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Jufian  the  figs  of  Paris  were 
already  celebraled. 

The  fiunons  sardener  and  hortieul- 
torisl  La  Qumtiiii^  to  j^ease  his 
master,  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  par- 
ticuhurly  fimd  of  figs,  adopted  the 
plan  of  placing  ^  trees  in  wooden 
boxes,  as  had  Men  previously  adopted 
in  reference  to  orange-trees,  ^ome 
of  the  finest  figs  in  England  are 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Worthing,  where  such  of  our  readers 
ss  have  spent  a  sunmier  there  must 
have  often  eaten  them  for  dessert. 
Thmre  is  a  magnificent  ^g^tree  at 
Bbunpton  Court,  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  rooted  in  a  place  which 
AM  be  nameless,  and  tne  fruit  of 
which  ii  particularly  fine  flavoured. 
We  have  never  eaten  of  the  produce  of 
this  tree  at  the  Toy  Inn  without  think- 
ing of  ^  impure  source  frtHu  which 
the  succulence  of  the  fruit  was  derived. 
In  parts  of  Italy,  Sidlj,  and  the 
Levant,  they  have  a  cunous  custom 
&t  acupnncturating  the  ^g  when 
half  ripe,  and  introducing  a  drop  of 
fine  oil  into  the  fruit.    ThisgrMtly 
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mellows  the  flavour,  while  it  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  fig.  The  white 
figs  at  Cherbouig  are  very  fine,  as 
those  will  say  who  have  eaten  them 
at  the  exceUent  tahle-d*h6te  in  that 
town.  Occasionally,  also,  white  figs, 
equally  excellent,  are  to  be  procured 
in  the  Channel  islands.  Pomegranates 
are  scarcely  ever  seen  at  dessert  in 
England,  and  rarely  in  France,  ex- 
cept in  Languedoc  and  Provence. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  this  fruit 
was  much  used  in  certain  diseases, 
and,  in  localities  where  it  was  not 
grown,  was  often  sold  for  a  louis-d*or. 
When  Clement  VII.  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles, to  have  an  interview  with 
Francis  I.,  several  Frenchmen,  who 
had  eaten  to  excess  of  pomegranates, 
became  seriously  ill  in  consequence. 
Pomegranates  are  a  favourite  dessert 
at  Grenada  in  Spain,  where  they 
grow  in  great  quantities. 

Chestnuts,  though  a  very  common 
dessert  fruit  in  France,  are  compara- 
tively litUe  used  in  England,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  much  cultivated,  as  they  grow 
well  in  a  cold,  and  even  in  a  moun- 
tainous country.  In  Perigord  they 
count  eight  dinerent  species  of  chest- 
nuts, and  there,  as  well  as  in  Brit- 
tany, the  chestnut  forms  a  staple  ar- 
ticle of  food  for  the  peasantry. 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  writing  from 
her  estate  of  the  ]£>chers,  near  Vitre, 
says, — ^*Je  nc  connaissab  la  Pro- 
vence que  par  les  grenadiers,  les 
Grangers,  et  les  jasmins ;  voil^  comme 
on  nous  la  d^peint.  Pour  nous,  ce 
sont  des  ch&taignes  qui  font  notre 
ornemeut ;  j*en  avois  Tautre  jour 
trois  on  quatre  paniers  autour  de 
moi.  J*en  fis  bouillir,  j'en  fis  rotir, 
j*en  mis  dans  ma  poche ;  on  en  sert 
dans  les  plats,  on  marche  dessus,  c^est 
la  Bretagne  dans  son  triomphe."  Li 
the  thirteenth  century,  Lombardy 
chestnuts  were  cried  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  According  to  heathen  records, 
chestnuts  were  fi:ret  noticed  at  Sardes, 
in  Lydia.  Virsil  speaks  of  the  "  cas- 
tanea  molles.  Thev  are  eaten 
broiled  or  roasted,  and  are  in  both 
ways  palatable. 

Cherries  are,  in  the  season,  an  im- 
portant portion  of  a  French,  as  well 
as  of  an  English,  dessert.  There  are 
in  France  six  species  of  black-heart 
cherries,  six  of  bigarrexiXj  and  five- 
and-twenty  of  cherries  and  black 
cherries.    The  cherries  most  prised 


by  the  Parisians,  however,  are  those 
of  Montmorency,  so  named  from  that 
rich  valley  in  which  they  grow,  ex- 
tending from  St  Denis  to  Pontoise. 
England,  our  own  dear  countr^^, 
greatly  transcends  France  in  this 
article  of  dessert,  brought  origmally 
from  the  garden  of  Mithridates. 
Not  only  are  cherries  produced  in 
greater  quantity,  but  are  much  finer 
mfiavour.  Kent,  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire, are  pre-eminent  in  this  produce ; 
and  the  may-duke  (probably  origin- 
ally from  MMoc).  Biggaroon  Qn- 
garreux)  and  white-heart  attest  our 
superiority. 

Apricots,  which  frequently  appear 
at  dessert  in  France,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  England  at  the  tables  of 
tne  wealthy,  were  not  known  in  either 
of  these  countries  (though  they  are 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  under  the  name 
a£nracocid)  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
After  that  period  they  became  rather 
common,  but  previously  were  sold, 
says  Champier,  as  though  the  price 
were  extravagant,  at  a  farthing  a- 
piece.  When  this  fruit  was  first  in- 
troduced into  France,  it  appeared  no 
bigger  than  the  smallest  plum ;  but 
the  science  and  art  of  French  gar- 
deners not  only  contributed  to  in- 
crease its  size,  but  its  flavour.  In 
1651  there  were  but  three  species  of 
apricots, — ^the  late,  the  early,  and  the 
musqttSj  or  musk-flavoured.  Now 
there  are  at  least  twenty,  of  which 
the  apricot  of  Nanci  is  ihe  largest 
and  the  best.  But  the  apricots  of 
Angoumois,  of  Holland;  of  Portugal, 
and  of  Alexandria,  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Under  favour,  and  with  sub- 
mission be  it  said,  however,  that  the 
best  apricot  that  ever  was  in  Grange*fli 
Owen's,  Marks*,  Levy's,  Solomon'fl, 
laraers,  or  Raine's  shop,  is  but  a  dry 
and  insipid  article  compared  with  a 
fine  peach,  fine  greengages,  ^oe 
firesh-gathered,  gpeen,  hairy  goose- 
berries, fine  Muabel  plums,  ^^^ 
pears,  or  fine  mellow  rib^n  pip^ns* 
The  apricot  comes  originally  nom 
Armenui.  The  name  originates  in 
the  situation  which  the  tree  prefers— 
a  wall  exposed  to  the  heat  of  th^ 
meridian  sun.  The  word  apriciu  ^ 
sometimes  differently  applied,  a^ 
aprici  »enes^  old  men  who  delight  in 
sitting  and  prattling  on  benches  eX' 
posed  to  the  reviving  warmth  of  801*3 
rays. 
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There  are  abont  twenty  kinds  of 
plmns  both  in  England  and  France ; 
but  among  these  the  greengage, 
called  by  the  French  the  reins  ckmde, 
is  by  far  the  most  luscious,  succulent, 
and  full-flavoured.  These  plums, 
called  after  the  daughter  vof  Louis 
Xn.,  first  wife  of  ixancis  I.,  have, 
in  France,  a  peculiarly  rich,  mellow 
juiciness,  the  effect,  probably,  of  a 
drier  atmosphere,  and  the  being  ex- 
posed to  a  warmer  sun  on  mud-built, 
time-washed  walls,  with  a  southern 
aspect.  We  always  eat  these  green- 
gages with  a  peculiar  relish  in  Paris. 
There  is  a  sun -burnt  look  about 
them,  as  well  as 

"  A  deep  embrowned  tint,  which  tells 
How  rich  within  the  soul  of  sweetness 
dwells;" 

whereas  the  green-cage  of  England 
looks  pale  and  peaky,  as  though  it 
were  afflicted  witn  the  green  siclmess. 
The  peach,  or  Persian  apple,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  known  fruits  in  France, 
and  one  of  the  commonest  served  at 
dessert  The  most  esteemed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  the  peach 
of  Uorbeil.  In  the  provinces,  those 
of  Troyes  and  Dauphine  enjoy  the 
greatest  renown.  The  Auberi  peach 
is  common  in  Languedoc,  and  has 
latterly  been  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  The  Duracme 
peach  is  a  native  of  Brittany.  It  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  size,  and  the 
flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  but  almost  all 
peaches  in  France  are  mere  turnips 
compared  with  the  hot-house  fruit 
in  England.  Enter  Grange's  in  Pic- 
cadilly, Owen's  in  Bond  Street, 
Marks'  at  the  corner  of  Holies  Street, 
and  try  one  of  the  shilling  peaches 
in  the  season,  and  you  wdl  find  a 
rich,  juicy,  fleshy  flavour  and  aroma, 
oftener  sought  than  found  in  the 
fruit  of  France.  It  is  true  that  you 
may  have  six  or  eight  peaches  in 
France  for  the  price  you  would  pay 
for  one  in  England  at  any  of  these 
three  shops,  but  we  had  rather  have 
that  one  peach  than  a  bushel  of  such 
tasteless  turnip  fruit  as  is  often  me- 
sented  to  you  all  over  Graul.  The 
ten  and  twelve-sous  peaches  of  Cor- 
beil,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
Aladame  Malliez  in  the  Marche  St. 
H<mor6,  are  certainly  a  more  com- 
mendable firuit,  but  we  should  prefer 
for  our  own  eating  a  first-rate  hot- 
bouse  peach  to  any  three  of  tbem. 


We  know  not  whether  our  ships  will 
bring  over  any  improved  peach,  from 
China.  The  peacn  is  a  fruit  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
celebrated  in  their  ancient  books,  in 
the  songs  of  their  poets,  and  the  dis- 
quisitions of  their  doctors.  The 
peach ''  y%'*  it  is  said  in  their  legends, 
produces  an  eternity  of  life,  and  pre- 
serves the  body  from  corruption  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  A  fine  peach 
is  a  delicious  fruit ;  it  is  good  with 
sugar,  good  without  sugar,  and  ex- 
cellent— super-excellent  with  a  glass 
of  good  Madeira,  sherry,  or  brandy 
thrown  over  it.  The  peach-tree  does 
not  always  require  the  protection  of 
the  sheltering  wall  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. The  trees  stand  insulated  in 
the  vineyard  or  orchard,  swinging 
gently  in  the  breeze,  which  the  French 
call  piches  de  vigne,  and  ahricots  en 
pUin  vent. 

There  is  no  better  dessert  fruit 
than  a  good  apple,  and  in  this  fruit 
England  beats  all  the  worid,  with 
the  exception  of  America.  The  New- 
town pippin  is  unquestionably  the 
first  of^  apples,  but  first-rate  ribstons 
come  next  to  it.  The  nonpareil  and 
golden  pippin  (the  golden  apple  of 
the  Hesperides)  are  not  without 
merit.  The  great  defect  of  French 
apples,  however,  is  their  general 
mealiness  and  want  of  juiciness.  The 
paradis  of  Provence  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  There  is  also  an  apple  of  very 
tolerable  flavour  called  the  capendu, 
which  ladies  lock  up  in  their  drawers 
and  wardrobes  to  perfume  their 
clothes.  There  are  about  forty-six 
kinds  of  apples  mentioned  in  tha 
Theatre  S Agriculture^  but  the  grey 
and  white  reinette  are  the  only  ap- 
ples we  ever  desire  to  see  at  a  French 
dessert. 

The  different  species  of  pears  (from 
the  Epirean  orchards  of  Pyrrhus) 
are  more  numerous  even  than  the 
species  of  apples.  De  Serres  speaks 
of  ninety-five  kinds  of  pears ;  400 
are  mentioned  in  the  Jardmier  Frmi" 
qaisy  and  more  than  300  in  La  Quin- 
tiniS,  It  is  not  generallv  known  that 
the  famous  chaumontel  (called  by 
corruption  in  England  charmante^, 
was  a  wild  pear  transplanted  into  the 
garden  and  rendered  perfect  by  cul- 
ture. The  Burgundy  pear,  called 
Madame  Oudotte  (and  by  cornmtion 
Amadotie),  was  also  a  wild  pear  round 
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in  a  wood  belonging  to  a  lady  of  tbe 
name  of  OudoUe*  Four  of  the  best 
dessert  pears  in  France  are  the  beurr^, 
the  cuiMe  de  madame  (my  lady's 
thigh),  the  pear  of  Lyons,  the  berga- 
motte  of  Lorraine,  and  the  bon  Chre- 
tien of  Tourraine.  The  bon  Chretien 
is  by  no  means  a  common  pear  in  Eng- 
land ;  though  towards  the  latter  end  of 
August,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, it  is  always  to  be  had  at 
Covent  Gkurden  Market  The  finest 
Spanish  bon  Chretiens  we  hare  ever 
eaten  in  Eneland  were  grown  in  the 
gurden  of  Mr.  Powell,  near  to  Min- 
ster and  Heme  in  Kent  This  is  ex- 
traordinanr,  as  the  Kentish  soil  is 
unfavourable  both  to  pears  and 
applesi  while  the  opposite  coast  of 
Essex  produces  exquisite  fhiit,  and, 
above  ail,  those  bulbous  thin-skinned 
sooseberries,  equal  to  the  best  chaise- 
las  of  Fontainbleau.  Compotes  of 
pears  are  excellent  and  coobnff,  and 
render  the  fruit  more  digestible,  ac- 
cording to  the  line,-^ 

"  Cruda  grayant   stomaebmn   relevant 
pjra  cocta  graratam." 

Talkinff  of  the  chasselas  gnrne  of 
Fontainbleau,  the  reader  will  na« 
turally  ask  why  we  have  hitherto 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  finest  fruit 
under  the  sun,  oranges  excepted. 
This  was  from  no  indisposition  on 
our  part  to  do  every  justice  to  grapes, 
for  we  think  them  among  the  whole- 
somest  and  most  grateful  of  fruits. 
The  best  gmget  in  France  are  un- 
doubtedly the  chasselas,  which  come 
into  the  Paris  markets  neatly  packed 
in  small  baiketi,  sold  for  forty,  fifhr, 
and  sixty  sous  each,  acoordinff  to  tbe 
quality.  In  this  ieason  of  the  year 
many  of  the  Parisian  badtnub  undergo 
a  regimen  of  grapes,  eating  nothing 
else  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
Used  thus,  grapes  have  all  the  effect 
of  the  Cheltenham  waters.  **  TIk^ 
open  the  body,"  says  old  L^mery, 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  ^'  create  an 
appetite,  are  very  nourishing,  and 
qualify  the  sharp  humour  of  the 
heart.  They  agree  with  every  age 
and  constitution,  provided  they  be 
not  used  to  excess/  The  ciotat,  the 
Corinthe,  the  black  moriUon,  the 
muscat  of  Touraine,  are  all  excellent 
grapes,  and  may  be  had  for  a  few  BOOS 
a  pound.  In  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France,  as  many  grapes  as 
the  most  inveterate  eater  of  thai  fruit 


would  deaire  aiajr  be  had  for  the 
small  sum  of  one  penny,  though 
we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  hot- 
house grapes  of  England  are  superior 
in  fiavour  and  variety  to  every  de- 
scription of  grape  in  IVaoee,  except- 
ing the  chasselas,  yet  the  prices  asked 
in  Covent  Gurden  Market  are  enorm- 
ous, and  wholly  unjustifiable.  Hot- 
house grapes  are,  in  fact,  a  luxury 
wholly  beyond  the  reaeh  of  persons 
of  modwate  fortune. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  taste 
which  Louis  Xv.  had  for  straw- 
berries, and  the  efforts  made  by  his 
miniooa  to  furnish  him  with  thia 
fruit  at  his  dessert  all  the  year  rounds 
we  have,  nevertheless,  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  surpassed  the 
French  in  the  variety  and  quality  of 
this  esculent.  The  Chilian  straw- 
berry is  one  of  the  largest  produced 
in  the  royal  gardens  of  Versaillea 
and  Fontainbleau;  but  strawberries 
of  nearly  twice  the  siae  may  be  daUy 
seen  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July  m  Covent  Garden  Market. 
The  pine  strawberrjr,  originally  of 
Louisuuia,  was  first  introduced  into 
France  in  1767.  Though  it  may 
have  more  pine  fiavour  than  our  pine 
strawbernr,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so 
large  as  the  common  run  of  pines  in 
Covent  Garden.  It  too  frequently 
hi^pens,  however,  that  what  firutte 
man  in  siae  they  lose  in  fiavour. 
We  are  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
monster  fruit,  fish,  fiesh,  or  fowl^ 
convinced  that  avoaged-siaed  men, 
tnrbota,  bnllooks,  turkeys,  and  frnitB, 
are  among  the  very  best. 

The  dried  fruits  arei  of  eoorae, 
never  produced  at  dessert,  when  fresh 
f ruito  can  be  obtained.  A.  very  com« 
mon  Fiendi  dessert  in  the  winter 
months  la  composed  of  almonds, 
raisins,  and  figs  i  but,  though  these 
afford  a  loanable  pastime  enough 
when  nothmg  better  can  be  had,  yet 
the  opinion  of  the  Gauls  eoncernmg 
thehr  value  may  be  learned  from  the 
name  given  to  them.  If  you  wish 
to  obtain  the  trio  at  a  restaurant 
after  a  copious  or  a  spare  dinner,  you 
must  not  call  for  det  amtrndes^  det 
raiiingj  eT  det  Jk^^  but  ask  for 
irau  numUanis.  Provence  Ibmishes 
dried  fin  to  Paris ;  the  andent  poo- 
vinoe  of  Maine,  dried  dierries;  and 
Bheima,  Tours,  and  Brignoles,  dried 
pluma.  Dried  appifia,aveiypalalable 
MRTt,  comefrom  Tours  and  Qxtans. 
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In  Ei^had  our  ifinter  ctesMH  is 
thus  Aumialied,  the  nisini  oomft 
fjrom  Mafaigtt,  llw  figs  and  ourraato 
&OBI  Turkey  and  the  GraoiaA  iBlaads, 
tlie  alnxm^  from  Syria  and  the 
Althipelaffo,  and  the  olives  from 
Spain  and  Ital^.  Fn&ct  produoes 
tu  latter  fruit  on  her  own  Mil* 
The  Phodaoi)  founderB  of  Mar« 
seillei,  first  nlanted  the  olite  in  that 
loealitj,  ana»  aeeording  to  Strahoi 
taught  the  natiyei  the  art  to  enltivale 
it.  Olives  are  now  grown  in  every 
part  of  Pfovenee  and  LangaedoCf  and 
may  be  always  firand  at  de«ert  at 
the  moet  moderate  tablei-d*hdte  of 
MarseiUea,  Toulon,  Nismes,  Mont> 
pelliar,  Avignon,  &o.  Biscuita,  cakes, 
and  sweatmeats,  are  also  an  accom- 
paniment. The  poets  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  speak  of  ffamiches 
and  gatetteM  chauds^  and  at  this  period 
the  Kheims  gingerbread  was  also  in 
great  vogue.  When  Champier  wrote, 
about  1560,  the  gingerbread  of  Paris 
was  nearly  as  renowned  at  dessert  as 
the  ffimous  croquets  of  Rheims.  A 
cake  made  of  powdered  sugar  and 
almonds,  called  massepain^  has  also 
been  ccmunon  at  dessert  in  France 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  filberts,  almonds, 
Eistachio  nuts,  ^ines,  sugar,  and  a 
ttle  fiour.  It  is,  however,  rather 
a  dear  morsel,  and  can  only  be  eaten 
by  the  wealthy.  L*£toile,  describing 
a  magnificent  collation  of  three 
courses  given  at  Paris  in  1596,  says, 
**  Que  les  eonfitures  sdches  et  masse- 
pans  y  estoit  si  peu  espargnei  que 
les  dames  et  damolselles,  estoient 
eontrsintes  de  s*en  d^charger  sur  les 
pages  et  les  la^uais,  auxquels  on  les 
bauloit  tons  entiers.** 

In  the  time  of  Rabelais  a  tartlette, 
or  eake  oslled  darioies,  was  eaten  at 
deowrt ;  there  were  also  other  frian- 
dises  called  ratons,  and  cassemuseaux, 
and  pe^  choux.  The  first  and  last 
words  have  since  been  adopted  as 
terms  of  endearment  among  lovers, 
and  from  nurses  and  nurserymaids  to 
children. 

Aromatic  spices  and  warm  seeds 
were  much  more  frequently  used  at 
doaert  a  century  and  a  half  ago  than 
in  our  own  day.  After  dinner,  says 
the  work  called  Les  THotf^hes  de  ia 
NMe  Dame^  ^  on,  sert  ches  les  riches, 
pour  fidre  la  digestion,  de  Tanis  du 
fi»ionU  et  de  la  coriandre  oonfits  au 
suae.**    The  amthor  of  A  dM  JECer- 


mtiphtodlSss^  in  painting  the  manners 
(^  the  court  of  Henry  in.,  makes 
the  same  remark.  After  the  dessert, 
says  he»  ^  Les  nns  prenoient  un  peu 
d*anis  confit,  les  autres,  ootignac,  mais 
il  iUlolt  qu*il  fdt  musqu^.  Autre- 
ment  il  n'eut  point  eu  o^efi^t  en  leur 
estomaeh  qui  n*avuit  point  de  ohaleur 
s*il  n*etoit  parfum^.*' 

At  the  royal  table,  and  in  esta- 
blishments of  mat  lords,  another 
custom  prevailed  which  did  not  ob- 
tain in  tne  houses  of  private  persons. 
Independently  of  the  spices  which 
composed  the  dessert,  there  were 
others  more  select  still,  which  were 
served  in  a  small  box  divided  into 
compartments.  This  box  was  of 
gokf,  silver,  or  silver  mlt,  and  was 
called  a  dragwir^  comfits  bemg  the 
principal  portion  of  its  contents.  This 
box  was  generally  presented  to  the 
king  by  an  esquire  or  person  of  con- 
dition, and  to  the  king  only,  unless 
his  majesty  wished  fwrtioularly  to 
honour  some  one  among  the  guests. 
He  then  sent  to  him  his  comfit-box, 
^  On  apportA  vins  et  6pices,*'  writes 
Froissart,  *'et  servit  du  drageoir, 
devant  le  Roi  de  France  tant  seule- 
ment,  le  Oomte  d*Haroourt.** 

Brsadied  fruits,  compotes,  and 
fhiits  preserved  hi  syrup,  are  gene- 
raUy  produced  at  a  French  dessert ; 
so  aie  marmelade  fhiits,  as,  for 
instance,  mameJade  dabrwots^  de 
piehes^  depammett,  &c  Fruit  jellies, 
as  cornel  berry  jelly,  apple  jelly,  are 
also  esteemed  delicacies.  Various 
pastes  are  also  occasionally  handed 
round  at  dessert,  as  apricot  paste, 
peach  ]paste,  aad  ^;mger  paste.  Le 
Loyer,  m  his  poetical  pieces,  speaks 
of  these  pastes  as  proper  to  be  given 
to  oold  and  indifferent  husbands : — 

"  Que,  sur  la  fin  du  dessert,  on  leur  porte 
L'hypocras  rouge  on  bien  unpuissant  vin, 
Latruffe  noir  avec  le  fruit  da  pain." 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  dessert 
in  this  month  of  l^ptember  than 
young  filberts  and  walnuts,  m  which 
former  fruit  England  certainly  sur- 
passes the  world.  In  walnuts  we 
are  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
Switserland  and  France. 

After  the  dessert  comes  cofiee ;  and 
it  is  now  fittfaig  that  we  should  make 
a  few  remarks  on  coffee,  its  properties 
and  qualities,  and  the  best  manner 
of  nuudng  that  agreeable  and  stimu- 
latmg  beterage.    The  eoffbe-tree  '^ 
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a  native  of  Arabia.  The  use  of  the 
berry  extended  itself  to  Mecca,  Me- 
dina, and  then  to  Cairo  in  Egypt. 
It  continued  its  progress  northward ; 
and  in  1554,  under  the  reign  of 
Solyman  the  Great,  became  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Ck)n8tantinople. 
The  Venetians  introduced  coffee  to 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  In 
1644  it  was  brought  to  Marseilles, 
and  in  1657  to  Paris.  According  to 
Le  Grand  D'Aussy,  the  custom  of 
drinking  coffee  became  general  in 
Paris  in  1669,  through  the  example 
of  Soliman  Aga,  ambassador  of  Ma- 
homet rV.  The  coffee  is  an  ever- 
green  shrub,  rising  to  twenty  feet  in 
eight.  The  fnut  is  a  round,  fleshy 
berry,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  con- 
duct little  rills  of  water  in  small 
channels  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
The  berry  grown  in  Arabia  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, but  its  flavour  is  much  finer, 
because  in  Arabia  the  soil  is  rocky, 
dry,  and  hot.  The  trees  are  watered 
by  artificial  means,  and  therefore  the 
proper  quantity  of  moisture  only  is 
imbibed  bv  them.  Almost  all  studious, 
hard-worting  men  love  coffee,  and 
this  is  not  wonderful,  as  is  is,  when 
properly  made,  a  delightful,  innox- 
ious, and  exhilarating  beverage.  **  It 
is  a  slow  poison,**  said  some  one  to 
Voltaire,  who  saw  him  drinking 
strong  coffee.  "  It  must  be  a  very 
slow  poison  indeed,"  rejoined  the  wit, 
^*  as  I  have  been  taking  it  now  for 
more  than  seventy  years."  How 
often  must  a  man  who  laboured  as 
Voltaire  did  have  required  a  beve- 
rage which  excited  the  nerves  and 
exhilarated  the  spirits,  without  pro- 
ducing the  banenil  effects  of  those 
stimuLsLtin^  liquids  and  narcotic  sub- 
stances which  act  on  the  brain  ?  In 
cases  of  extreme  heat  or  cold,  coffee 
is  the  most  salutaxr  beverage,  as  it 
not  only  warms  and  exhilarates  the 
system,  but  dissipates  the  languor 
produced  either  oy  fatigue  or  the 
influence  of  the  climate  or  weather. 

How  many  writers  are  there  who 
have  vauntea  the  good  effects  of  cof- 
fee? Delille  and  Lebrun  have 
praised  its  virtues  in  weU-tuned 
verses.  The  poem  entitled  Les  Dis^ 
putes  of  RuUiiere  originated  in  coffee. 
Fontenelle,  who  lived  more  than 
100  years,  is  lavish  in  its  praise. 
Montesquieu  has  consecrated  to  the 
brown  ambrosial  berry  some   elo- 


quent and  soundii^  periods ;  and 
Bouaseau,  and  Bnffon,  the  moat  elo- 
quent of  prose-writera,  have  not  for- 
gotten to  record  the  brilliant  inspi- 
rations which  they  owed  to  its  m- 
fluence.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
triumphs  of  the  brain-dearing  be- 
verage. Heroes,  and  statesmen,  and 
philosophers,  have  bowed  down  be- 
fore the  filagree  cups ;  and  Frederick 
of  Prussia  and  Napoleon,  Talleyrand, 
and  Gambaceres,  and  Mettemich, 
Portalis,  and  Corvisart,  and  Cuvier, 
have  all  acknowledged  and  felt  the 
inspiration  and  good  effects  of  coffee. 
One  of  the  virtues,  the  dissipating 
the  fumes  of  wine,  has  also  been  al- 
luded to  by  Delille : — 

"  Le  Cafe  voas  presente  une  heurease 

liqueur, 
Qai  d*un  vin  trop  fumeuz  diasipe   la 

vapeur." 

In  another  passage,  the  same  poet 
thus  apostrophises  the  cheering  yet 
not  inebriating  liquor : — 

**  II  est  UQ6  liqueur  au  poete  bien  chere, 
Qui  manquait  d  Virgile,  et  qu'adorait 

Voltaire : 
C*est  toi,  divin  cafi§,  dont  I'aiinable  \u 

queur. 
Sans  alt^rer  la  t^te,  ^pauouit  le  caeur.*' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Kus- 
sia,  such  soldiers  as  refrained  from 
brandy,  and  took  only  coffee,  escaped 
being  frost-bitten,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
eases arising  from  exposure  to  cold. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  in 
which  better  coffee  is  sold  than  in 
London,  more  especially  the  Mocha 
coffee  of  Twining  (which  may  be 
purchased,  unground,  and  unroasted, 
at  2«.  2<f.  the  lb. ;  whole  and  roasted, 
or  ground  and  roasted,  at  3«.  the  lb.) ; 
yet  there  is  no  spot  in  this  wicked 
world,  we  verily  believe,  where  coffee 
is  genersdly  so  badly  made  as  in  this 
ereat  wilderness  of  a  metropolis. 
This  arises  from  several  causes :  Ist, 
the  purchasing  coffee  ground  and 
roasted.  The  consumption  and  sale 
of  the  article  is  so  amiJl  in  England, 
compared  to  France,  that  in  many 
of  the  shops  the  ground  coffee  is  a 
week,  and  in  many  a  fortnight,  or  a 
month,  old ;  and,  being  too  frequently 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  weather 
and  climate,  the  aroma  has  entirely 
evaporated.  There  is  scarcely  a  shop 
in  London  where   coffee   is   daily 
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roasted ;  and,  even  if  there  were  snch 
a  shop,  the  qaantity  purchased  for 
private  consumption  is  ^lenerally  so 
large,  and  the  use  of  it  so  unfre- 
quent  in  families,  that  the  flavour,  in 
so  humid  a  climate,  is  gone  long  he- 
fore  the  coffee  is  consumed.  The 
Turks,  who  are  our  masters  in  the 
art  of  making  coffee,  do  not  employ 
a  mill  to  triturate  the  heny,  but 
pound  it  in  mortars,  with  pestles,  or 
mallets  of  wood.  When  these  ma- 
chines have  been  long  used  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  esteemed  precious, 
and  sell  at  a  large  price.  Brillat 
Savarin  relates  the  r^ult  of  an  ex- 
periment which  he  caused  to  be 
made  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  liquid  made  from  the  pounded 
and  the  ground  berry : — 

"  I  roasted  with  care,*'  says  he,  **  a 
pound  of  good  Mocba coffee,  and  separated 
It  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which 
was  ground,  and  the  other  pounded  in 
the  manner  of  the  Turks.  I  made  coffee 
with  both  one  and  other  of  these  pow- 
ders, taking  an  equal  weight  of  each, 
pouring  on  each  an  equal  portion  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  ail  respects  dealing 
equally  between  them.  I  tasted  these 
coffees,  and  caused  them  to  be  tasted  by 
the  best  judges,  and  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  liquid  produced  from 
the  powdered  was  evidently  superior  to 
the  produce  of  the  ground  coffee." 

The  second  reason  wh^  the  coffee 
is  inferior  in  England  is,  that  the 
beny  is  burned  instead  of  being 
roasted,  and  is  consequently  bitter, 
and  burnt,  instead  of  being  fine- 
flavoured  and  aromatic. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  at  hotels, 
coffee-houses,  clubs,  and  even  in  pri- 
vate houses,  enough  of  the  coffee 
(even  though  it  were  good)  is  not 
infused ;  and  the  fourth  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  water.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
the  roasting  of  coffee  should  be  care- 
fully watched  and  superintended  by 
an  intelligent  person.  The  moment 
the  beny  crackles,  and  becomes  crisp 
enough  to  pulverise,  it  is  sufficiently 
roasted.  Once  taken  off  the  roaster, 
it  should  be  placed  in  several  thick 
folds  of  flannel,  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  cooling.  This  preserves  the 
essential  oil  m  the  coffee,  and  pe- 
vents  the  aroma  from  escaping. 
When  the  coffee  is  cool,  place  it  in  an 
ur-tieht  canister.  Sufficient  for  the 
day  snould  be  ^e  coffee  thereof.   In 


other  words,  never  roost,  if  you  can 
avoid  it,  more  than  for  a  single  day's 
consumption,—  certainly  not  more 
than  for  two  or  three  days.  Grind 
or  pound  your  coffeee  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  want 
to  make  the  infusion. 

There  are  various  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  infusion.  Any  one  of 
them  would  have  the  effect  ofjpro- 
ducm^  very  tolerable  coffee,  if^the 
directions  we  have  eiven  touching 
the  roasting  and  grinding  of  the  ber- 
ly  were  attended  to,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  powdered  coffee  used, 
!But,  unfortunately,  English  servants, 
who  drink  tea  or  beer,  are  ignorant 
of,  or  insensible  to,  the  true  flavour  of 
coffee,  and,  as  they  do  not  partake 
themselves  of  the  beverage,  oecome 
indifferent  to  its  preparation.  The 
coffee  produced  by  tnem  is,  indeed, 
drowned  in  a  delu^  of  water,  and 
deserves  the  title  given  it  in  an  old 
tract  called  the  PetiHon  against  Coffee^ 
namely,  *'  a  base,  black,  thick,  nasty, 
bitter,  stinkinff  puddle-water." 

The  best  coffee  in  the  world,  taken 
altogether,  is  certainly  made  in  Paris, 
though  we  have  occasionally  tasted, 
at  pnvate  houses  in  England,  where 
the  master  was  a  gourmet^  and  the 
servants  disciplined,  finer  coffee  than 
was  ever  brewed  either  at  the  CafS 
Foy  or  the  Cafe  Corrazza.  And  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  it  should  not  be 
always  so ;  for,  as  we  before  observed, 
the  very  finest  qualities  of  coffee 
come  to  the  London  market. 

For  the  last  forty  years,  a  great 
deal  of  fancifulness  nas  prevailed  in 
Paris  as  to  the  best  manner  of  making 
coffee.  Much  of  this  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  the  inordinate  love  which  Na- 
poleon exhibited  for  cofi^ ;  as  every 
one  was  desirous  to  improve  upon  the 
fiivourite  beverage  of  the  little  Cor- 
sican  and  mat  conqueror.  Projects 
of  all  kinds  were  started:  to  make 
coffee  without  roasting  it,  without 
^[rinding  it,  to  infuse  it  cold,  to  make 
It  boil  wee  Quarters  of  an  hour,  &c. 
Another  moae  was  to  run  the  cold 
water  several  times  through  the 
powder,  another  to  infuse  the  coffee 
over  night.  But,  notwithstandinff 
these  vanuies,  coffee  is  generaUy  weU 
made  in  f^rance.  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
most  commonly  adulterated  by  the 
admixture  of  chicorSe^  but  there  is 
nothing  noxious  in  the  endive.  It 
merely  adds  a  bitterness  to  the  coffee, 
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and  is  adopted,  we  beUere,  in  nine  in- 
Btanees  out  of  ten  from  motives  of 
economy. 

The  most  usual  method  of  making 
cofibe  in  France  is  d  DabeUopj  whicti 
oonsists  in  pouring  boiling  water  on 
coifee  placed  in  a  poreelain  or  silver 
vase  cullendered  or  pierced  with  rer^ 
small  holes.  This  first  decoction  is 
poured  off,  heated  to  boiling  heat, 
passed  again  through  the  co&e^pot, 
when  a  clear  and  exquisite  coffee  is 
produced.  More  than  a  full*sized 
table-spoonful  of  oofiee  should  be  al- 
lowed for  each  guest  in  making  a 
small  cup  of  coffee  after  dinner. 

The  most  complete  apparatus  for 
coffee-making  ever  inrented  in  Eng- 
land is  said  to  have  been  the  pro« 
duction  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bond  Street, 
ironmonger ;  but,  as  we  have  never 
tried  it,  we  will  not  speak  of  its 
merits.  The  ordinary  English  tin 
coffee-biggin  succeeds  tolerably  well, 
if  the  coffee  be  properly  roasted  and 
ground ;  but  llie  disadvantage  is,  that 
the  filtering  occupies  so  long  a  time, 
that  the  coffee  is  half  cold,  when 
ready  to  be  poured  into  the  cups. 

The  cylinder  fbr  roasting  coffee, 
which  one  cannot  pass  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  witnout  seeing  con- 
stantly at  work,  has  been  in  use  since 
1687.  The  love  of  novelty  is  so 
mat  in  that  capital,  that  when  cof-* 
fee  was  first  inttoduoed,  two  methods 
were  adopted  of  preparing  it ;  one, 
the  ordinary  method  now  in  use; 
the  other,  a  method  said  to  prevail 
in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople,  for 
the  mistresses  of  the  grand  signor. 
This  consists  in  boiling  for  a  certain 
time  in  hot  water,  not  the  grain  itself, 
but  the  shell,  or  pod,  which  envelopes 
it.  This  method  affords  a  liquor  of 
an  agreeable  colour  to  the  eye,  but  it 
yields  a  pale  and  flavourless  coffee, 
though  decorated  with  the  name  of 
ce0  d  la  suUane*  Blegpy  invented, 
in  1687,  a  distilled  coffee  water,  an 
oil,  and  a  syrup  of  coffee.  Under 
the  Begent  Orleans,  coffee  sweet- 
meats were  invented,  to  appear  at 
dessert ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  distiUateurB  of  Montpellier  made  a 
liquenr^  produced  after  dessert,  which 
they  called  eau  de  cafi,  whose  odour 
resembled  roasted  coffee.  There  were 
also  tdblettes  de  eafi^  which  were 
eaten   before  the  Uipunatn.     There 


were,  uod  tre,  tnedieal  men  who, 
from  the  time  of  Its  introduction  to 
our  day,  have  not  ceased  to  sound 
the  alarm  as  to  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  cofiRse ;  but  we  think, 
with  old  L^mery,  that  ^  coffee  for- 
tifies the  stomach  and  brain,  pro-- 
motes  digestion,  allays  the  headach, 
suppresses  Uie  fumes  caused  by  wine, 
makes  the  memory  and  fancy  more 
quick,  and  people  brisk  that  drink 
it."  This  last  effect,  says  he,  has 
been  observed  by  the  shepherds  of 
Africa,  who  took  notice,  that  before 
coffee  was  used,  and  that  their  sheep 
fed  upon  this  kind  of  pulse,  that 
they  skipped  about  BtnmgHy^ 

we  snail  dose  our  o^rr&tions  on 
coffee  by  giving  a  receipt  of  Dr. 
Koques  for  a  caft  a  la  crime  frappS 
de  glaoe.  It  is  a  delicious  break&st 
during  the  summer  heats.  Here  it 
is: — *^Make  a  strong  infusion  of 
Mocha,  or  Bourbon,  coffee ;  put  it  in 
a  porcelain  bowl,  sugar  it  properly, 
and  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of 
boiled  milk,  or  one-third  the  Quantity 
of  a  rich  cream.  Surround  the  bowl 
with  pounded  ice."  Doctor  Bonnafous, 
of  Perpignan,  recommended  this  be- 
verage to  such  persons  as  had  lost 
their  appetite,  or  who  experienced 
general  debility.  This  agreeable 
epicurean  one  day  said  to  a  patient, 
Dr.  Boques,  who  was  himself  in  the 
profession,  "  Study,  my  friend,  that 
which  is  good,  that  which  pleases 
your  palate.  Try  to  become  a  little 
f liana;  commence  a  series  of  gastro- 
nomic experiments  without  infring- 
ing a  regimen.  Tou  will  be  the  better 
fbr  it,  and  in  certain  eiroumstances 
you  will  exeivise  on  sickly  people  hi- 
clined  to  gmfrmaindiM  an  unlimited 
power.  Breakfast,  during  July,  Au- 
gust, and  a  part  of  September,  on 
iced  ooffee,  and  in  winter,  on  wood- 
cock soup.  This  is  a  regimen  with 
which  I  restored  to  health  and  sense 
an  aged  canon  who  had  nearly  lost 
all  appetite,  and  who  was  disgusted 
withlfie." 

After  coffee  come  li^itews^  from 
the  consideration  of  which  we  have 
delayed  too  long.  lAquenrs  are  for 
the  most  part  brandy,  or  spirits  of 
wine,  aromatised  by  the  infHision  of 
roices,  flowers,  honey,  fhlitf^  &c. 
Cubebs,  cinnamon,  doves,  grains  of 
paradise,  liquorice,  sweetened  and  fla- 
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yonred  with  rocie-water,  pom^ranite 
juice  and  sngar,  were  the  component 
parts  of  the  earliest  Umieun  which 
appeared  in  Europe,  witn  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eau  (Tor,  or  aqua  aurea, 
which  Amaud  de  Yilleneuye  de- 
scribes as  brandy,  in  which  was  in- 
fused,  or  macerated,  rosemaTT  flowers, 
with  spices  and  oolours  to  flavour  it. 
When  golden  eludrs  became  rife, 
somewhat  later,  the  public  desired 
that  the  earn  d'or  should  really  con- 
tain gold ;  and  hence  the  custom  of 
putting  flome  gold-beater's  leaf,  cut 
up  into  small  pieces,  into  the  in- 
fusion. The  earn  tit  vie  de  Daatxic^  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  con- 
sumed in  Paris,  is  ^nepared  in  this 
fiuhion. 

Liqueurs^  though  known  a  consi- 
derable time  previoudy,  were  first 
greatly  sought  for  in  France  at  the 
period  when  Catherine  de  Medids,  in 
1533,  come  to  wed  the  dauphin  son 
of  Francis  I.  The  Italians  whom 
she  brought  in  her  suite,  and  the 
creatures  of  that  nation  who  flocked 
in  crowds  to  France  when  she  be- 
came queen,  greatly  introduced  the 
use  ofaqueurtj  which  had  been  here- 
tofore common  in  Italy.  The  nascent 
taste  for  them  grew  gradually  into  a 
passion ;  and  in  1604,  Sully,  in  ex- 
amining the  objects  of  luxury  which 
cost  the  French  most,  partioalarises 
''feetini**  and  ""Uquem-e.  The papuh 
and  Uie  raeeoUs  were,  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  most  popular  of 
U^neurs.  The  former  was  made 
with  spirits  ci  wine,  water,  sugar, 
musk,  amber,  essence  of  anise-seed, 
essence  of  cinnamon)  ftc*  The  ror* 
eoUe  took  its  name  from  the  plant 
roe  eoUe^  which  was  one  of  its  in- 
gredients.   Among  foreign  raeeoUe^ 


that  of  Turin  was  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  liquor,  writes  Fatin,  in 
1653,  in  one  of  those  letters,  half 
French  half  Latin,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  inditing, — the  liquor 
called  rsifottt  "  nihil  habet  solare^  sed 
^^neum  qmid  poietUiesmuamj  bambomm 
fwaw,  qw  aoilorSbne  odnenimMigmr 
At  this  period,  all  Ufeewre  were  con- 
sidered unpardonable  luxuries,  if  not 
sinfuL  Madame  Thiangesi  who  bad 
been  a  gay  demirep  in  her  day,  at 
length  became  deyout  Madame  de 
S^yigne,  writing  in  1674|  says, — 

**  Elle"  (metmo^  Msdtme  de  Tb^. 
Aages)  "cft  eowoeelt  emt  MwAime  de 
UngiteeiUe  H  toul  a  fmU  detu  U  hdekrde 
U  diwetiam  ;  wmii  elie  ett  M0een  de  trh 
hmmeeempagnieet  n^ttjmtmiitnire*  fHeU 
tmiUre  jemr  aufria  d'tlh  ^  diner^  Un 
kftMits  Imi  jfrStemtM  urn  grmnd  vtm  de  vie 
d§  liqueur :  4lle  mg  dit,  Biadame,  ee  pir^cn 
ne sail  pas queje  tuU  d£vete,* 

And  Madame  de  Seyigne  archly 
adds, — 

*•  Ceke  ueutjit  tire." 

Well,  indeed,  might  the  company 
laugh,  though  the  proper  rebuke 
would  haye  been  to  answer,  in  the 
words  of  Shakspeare, — 

«*  Tbink'tt  tbou,  beerass  tfaon  srt  rir- 
toons,  wo  thsU  haro  no  more  eokss  sod 
tlo  t  Af,  by  8C  Aono !  and  fiagor  sbsll 
be  hot  in  Cho  aioatb,  too." 

The  first  mannfiictory  of  Uqueme 
in  France  which  had  a  remarkable 
suceess  was  a  labric  established  at 
MontptUier;  but  of  this,  and  of  the 
yariotts  Uqueure  which  they  prodnoed, 
we  must  ffiye  an  account  in  another 
%  to  be  entitled  "liqueurs  and 
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THE  SUNIA88IE. 


One  of  the  most  extensive  provinces 
in  the  Deccan,  as  that  portion  of 
India  is  termed  which  is  situated 
between  the  rivers  Nerbudda  and 
Kistna,  is  the  Goandwanna — a  wild, 
mountainous,  and  unhealthy  district, 
though  the  care  and  culture  of  the 
few  Mahratta  families  fromNagpore, 
that  are  found  in  certain  parts,  have 
rendered  them  fertile  and  product- 
ive. The  general  aspect  of  the 
country,  however,  is  unfavourable; 
and,  where  occupied  by  the  native 
Goands,  almost  an  entire  sheet  of 
jungle.  This  wretched  tribe,  per- 
naps  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  all  the  natives  of  India,  though 
Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  cast, 
profess  peculiarities  that  are  at  va* 
riance  with  the  tenets  of  Brahma, 
permitting  themselves  the  indul- 
gence of  animal  food,  and  abstaining 
only  from  that  of  the  cow.  For 
many  years  the  tradition  popular 
among  the  natives  of  Lower  £idia, 
that  among  the  Goands  there  were 
certain  sects  that  offered  annual 
human  sacrifices  to  the  destroyer, 
was  ridiculed  by  the  European  com- 
munity ;  but  later  investigations,  and 
the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  and 
inquiring  officer,  Captain  Crawford, 
of  Bengal,  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
east  has  seldom  been  equalled,  have 
proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  pre- 
valence of  this  revolting  and  terrible 
practice.  It  was  in  the  year  1819 
that  a  singular  chance,  or  rather  a 
series  of  rare  events,  confirmed  my 
own  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
crime,  which  was  then  darkly  hinted 
at,  but  which  was  only  credited  by 
the  sepoys  and  natives  of  Madras. 

The  raiment  to  which  I  was  at 
that  perioa  attached,  was  en  route  from 
Bangalore,  in  Mysore,  to  Chanda,  in 
Berar,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  six 
hundred  miles ;  when  one  morning, 
after  reaching  our  encampment  for 
the  day,  I  salBed  out  into  the  jungle, 
with  a  brother  ofiicer,  whose  fowl- 
ing-piece made  frequent  and  wel- 
come additions  to  our  commonplace 


marching  fare.     Calvert  Montford 
was  a  gay-hearted,  handsome,  ge- 
nerous fellow,  the  favourite  of  the 
whole  corps,  from  the  bluff  old  com- 
mandant to  Meer  Ali,   the  flugel- 
man ;  though,  in  truth,  be  was  apt, 
in  the  exuberant  hilarity  of  youth, 
to  commit  vexatious  solecinns  in  the 
serious  matter  of  military  etiquette. 
Our    kind,  but  stem   commanding 
officer.  Major  Beckett,  was  frequently 
obliged  to  check,  with  a   severitv 
that  was   sometimes  half  assumeo, 
the  heedless  gamesomeness  which  too 
often  led  Montford  into  dilemmas 
that,  by  compromising  ^e  credit  of 
the   corps,    might    have    provoked 
graver  punishment  if  sabjected  to 
the  pitiless  analysis  of  higher  au- 
thonties.     Not  that  a  single  grain 
of  vicious  or  dishonourable  feeling 
could  be  sifted  by  even  malevolence 
from   the    volatile    mutter    which 
formed  the  faults  of  my  friend ;  but 
he  was  ever  and  anon  offending  the 
gravity  of  official   ceremony — in- 
sulting, out  of  mere  schoolboy  fhn, 
the  prejudices  of  the  native  popu- 
lation— ^and  erring  against  the  com- 
mon discipline  of  the  service.    Com- 
plaints were  constantly  being  brought 
against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which 
we  passed ;  now  the  house  of  a  surly 
Mahommedan  had  been  forcibly  en- 
tered, now  a  sacred  pigeon  had  been 
shot  at  while  rooetmg  on  the  very 

Einnade  of  a  pago(u;  yesterday 
alf-a-dozen  palmyra-trees  had  been 
pilfered  of  their  tari-pots;*  and  to- 
day some  nameless  offence  had  been 
ofi'ered  to  the  idol  of  Vishnoo  itself; 
while  once  upon  a  time  he  was  likely 
to  have  fared  still  worse  for  having 
dared  to  pursue  one  of  the  duidng 
drls  belonging  to  the  temple  into 
the  very  precincts  of  that  prohibited 
edifice.  But  to  proceed.  We  had 
traversed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ffroimd  with  various  success ;  a  few 
nares  and  ffreen  piceons  had  been 
baeged  and  confided  to  the  care  of 
Calvert's  hootav-waUa  (dog-keeper), 
and  the  day  banning   to  beaten 


*  The  pot,  Buspended  from  the  cocoa-nut,  date,  and  palm-treea,  to  recetre  their 
sap,  or  yiny  juice,  for  which,  at  certaia  seasons,  they  are  pierced. 
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into  true  Oriental  fervour,  ve  were 
on  our  return  when  we  ctme  nn- 
expartedly  upon  an  old  grey  pagoda 
in^n8;in/8o  completely  £u^ 
in  by  trees,  that  we  saw  it  not  until 
we  were  close  upon  it.  A  sharp 
bark  from  Calvert*8  dog  attracted 
our  attention  towards  it,  and  running 
round  the  comer  of  the  building, 
we  beheld  a  huge  brown  monke^r, 
squatted  on  an  arch  of  the  temple, 
and  indulging  in  a  series  of  facial 
contortions.  Montford  raised  his 
gun. 

^Mui  mdroy  sahib  T'  (do  not  fire, 
sir!)  cried  the  dogboy,  in  evident 
alarm,  '*  it  is  a  saoed  monkey,  and 
the  Brahmins  will  be  displeased." 

But  scarcely  had  the  warning  passed 
his  lips  ere  Calvert  fired,  and  down 
at  his  feet  fell  the  poor  animal 
quite  dead. 

At  the  same  moment  forth  from 
the  dismantled  pagoda  there  rushed 
a  being  of  so  appalling,  so  spectnd 
an  appearance,  tnat  haa  it  not  been 
familiar  to  us,  we  might  have  ques- 
tioned its  ckums  to  hmnanity.  But 
for  the  ten  days  before,  the  Suniasiie, 
who  now  leaped  forwards  uttering 
the  most   frightful  yells  and   im- 

{recations,  had  followed  our  camp, 
have  since  then  frequently  lamented 
that  the  art  of  the  painter  was  not 
mine,  for  the  whole  scene  would 
have  made  a  striking  picture.  The 
Suniassie  was  a  gaunt,  muscular 
man,  in  the  decline  of  life ;  wrapped 
in  a  scanty,  but  close-fitting  tunic, 
of  many-coloured  pateh-work,  which 
extended  scarcely  to  his  knees,  leav- 
ing  his  nether  lunbs  entirely  naked ; 
— -his  long  grizzled  hair,  matted  in 
greasy  folds,  fell  down  his  shoulders 
to  the  waist,  from  which,  tied  by  a 
girdle  of  rope,  hung  a  gourd  to  hold 
his  arms,  wnile  in  his  hand  he  carried 
a  bunch  of  peacock  feathers.  His 
fiioe  was  smeared  with  white  ashes, 
and  his  natural  ugliness  was  in- 
creased by  the  deformity  of  a  nose 
which  had  been  slit — whether  in 
penance,  or  as  a  punishment  for 
some  former  offence,  is  unknown. 

Pointing  to  the  still  quivering 
body  of  the  monkey,  he  noured 
forth  the  grossest  revilings  of  which 
the  Hindostani  language  is  capable, 
against  the  English  in  general,  and 
my  firiend  in  particular.    Flinging 


anns  np  to  the  aky,  be  called 
down  curses  upon  the  destroyer  of 
the  monkey,  which  made  the  dog- 
boy  cower  m  veiy  terror ;  and  whue 
we  stood  gazing  in  silence,  as  we 
mi^t  have  done  at  a  play,  he 
flprang  suddenly  towards  the  sniine, 
lifted  a  huee  stone,  dipped  it  in  the 
blood  of  the  ^^'w'^^^  and  ere  we 
could  fathom  his  intent,  flung  it  with 
all  his  force  at  the  head  of  Calvert. 
It  struck  him  on  the  temple,  and  he 
fell,  stupified  for  the  moment,  but 
not  materially  injured.  In  my  rage 
I  darted  towards  the  Suniassie,  but 
ere  I  could  reach  him  he  plunged 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  pagoda,  and  in 
another  moment  was  seen  high  up 
on  the  crumbling  parapet,  whence, 
shouting  the  words,  '*  Dawa  I  Dawa  r* 
he  disappeared. 

The  revengeful  nature  of  the 
Hindoo  religious  mendicant  is  well 
known ;  but  though  frequently  dis- 
played in  the  upper  provinces  of 
India  is  seldom  outwardly  expressed 
nearer  to  the  seat  of  government. 
Of  these  hypocritical  and  bigoted 
b^^rs  there  are  four  sects;  con- 
sisting of  the  Gosains,  or  Suniassics, 
who  are  followers  of  Siva ;  the  By- 
ragees,  disciples  of  Vishnu;  Udas- 
sies,  attached  to  the  Seik  creed; 
and  Jogies,  who  arc  distin^^hcd 
firom  the  others  by  the  burial  in- 
stead of  the  burning  of  their  dead. 
The  Suniassie,  who  ui  the  unworthy 
hero  of  my  present  sketeh,  had  ap- 
peared suduenly  in  our  camp ; 
where  he  was  an  object  of  fear  to 
the  generality  of  our  sepoys,  who 
were  neither  allied  to  him  by  coun- 
try nor  connexion,  for  he  was  a  native 
or  Bengal.  More  than  once  he  had 
interfered  in  disputes  with  which  he 
had  nothing  in  common,  and  had 
been  ordered  firom  the  camp  in  con- 
sequence of  his  insolent  and  ma- 
lignantly expressed  detestation  of  the 
I^lish. 

Meanwhile  Calvert  Montford  re- 
covered to  feel  little  ill  effects  from 
a  blow  which  had  been  too  slight  to 
cause  other  results  than  a  headach 
and  a  bruise ;  but  as  he  had  so  often 
incurred  the  reprimands  of  his  com- 
manding officers  for  offending  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives,  the  death 
of  the  monkey,  and  its  attendant 
punishment,   were   concealed  from 
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Hi^  Beekett  imUl  after  many 
days,  when,  having  seen  notbing 
more  of  the  Suniaisie,  the  whole 
matter  was  freely  talked  over  at  the 
mess-table.  A  general  laugh  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  Calvert 
Montford  by  the  juniors,  but  there 
were  others  who  expressed  astonish- 
ment that  no  complaint  had  been 
made  about  the  destmetion  of  the 
sacred  monkey,  while  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  mendicant  served  equally 
to  pujale  all. 

^I  am  glad  he  is  no  longer  with 
us,**  observed  the  major ;  **  but, 
young  man,  should  you  meet  him 
again,  exdte  not  his  ire,  he  is  a 
diangerous  ]Jayfellow,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  such  creatures  forego  their 

purposes  of  vengeance.** 

«         *         *         *         • 

We  had  been  about  nine  months 
at  Ghandi^— a  dreary  old  city,  some 
eighty  miles  south  of  Nagpore,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  which  were  in- 
fested by  tigers^  and  in  the  unwhole- 
smne  fastnesses  of  whieh,  bidding 
defiance  to  malaria  and  fever  mist, 
MontfiMPd  Ibund  frequent  relief  firum 
the  enmd  which  is  almost  sure  to 
assail  the  tedious  hours  of  an  inert 
military  life.  Chanda,  with  its 
ruinous  ramjparts,  six  miles  in  ctr« 
eumtormee,  its  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation €i  Mahomedans,  Mahrattas, 
and  Brahmins,  oi  all  demmiinations, 
contained  no  Europeans  but  the 
oQc&n  of  our  own  regiment,  and  at 
that  period  we  had  not  a  married 
man  amongst  us ;  so  that  the  charms 
of  female  society  being  denied  na, 
alack  for  him  who  ibund  not  in  his 
gun  or  his  book,  his  pen  or  his 
pracil,  that  relaxation  whieh,  in 
stations  less  londy,  be  looks  Ant  in 
the  social  drdes  Kod  the  crowded 
company.  Several  of  the  officers, 
too,  were  detached,  and  I  was  or* 
dered  to  Wurra,  a  village  some 
twelve  miles  from  Chanda,  where 
my  duties  were  to  protect  it  and  the 
adjoining  hamlets  ftook  the  aggres- 
sions oi  bands  d  marauders,  then 
ravaging  the  whole  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wurda,  close  to 
whi<^  my  little  party  were  plea- 
santly encamped.  Montford,  at  the 
same  thne,  obtained  a  month*s  leave 
to  roam  the  jumrles,  and  spent  two 
days  with  me;  alter  whieh,  cronmig 
the  Wurda,  and  attended  by  h» 
thxee  seryants  and  a  &YOttrite  eepoy, 


in  plain  elothei,  be  commenced  his 
knight-errantry.  The  month  had 
nearly  slipped  by,  when  one  mom- 
ingy  as  my  soUtery  drum  and  fifo 
were  blending  their  rwmlUe  sounds 
with  the  lowing  of  newly-roused 
Idne,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the 
tinkling  bells  of  a  floek  of  sheep^ 
I  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
a  doly,  or  litter,  such  as  is  used  by 
the  better  class  of  natives  up  coun- 
try, which,  attended  by  a  horseman^ 
was  fbrding  the  stream,  in  fhmt  of 
my  tent. 

^IMko^Je^r  cried  a  sepoy  near 
me ;  ""  Mtmtford  $akib  aia  kia^Qwk, 
sir,  Mr.  Montford  is  coming),  and  so 
it  was.  In  anoth^  moment  we 
were  shaking  hands,  and  my  eyes 
vrere  asking  a  hundred  questions 
about  the  dofy  before  my  tongue 
had  uttered  one.  But  I  will  uip 
the  unlading  of  the  sweet  freight' 
whieh  that  vehicle  bore,  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  its  comfortable  ac- 
commodation, and  proceed  to  give  my 
friend*s  narrative  in,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  his  own  words. 

^  After  I  left  you  I  had  a  glorious 
week's  ^Kxrt  bef(»re  I  reached  Dewci- 
murry,  where  in  my  perambulalioos, 
I  learned  that  fkrtlier  on,  at  Bustar, 
the  Goands  were  at  such  hot  feud 
with  each  other,  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  visit  the  place.  I  Uked  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dewelmurry,  but 
fkte  would  have  it  that,  in  raite  of 
all  my  resolntiMis,  I  should  be  en- 
ticed some  twenty  miles  nearer  Bus^ 
tar  than  I  int^ided.  Ali  Honed 
(the  sepe^  before  alluded  to)  is  a 
fine  intelligent  follow,  and  by  him 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  ^rnade 
dow9t9€*  (formed  IHendship)  with  an 
old  Futhan  in  the  town,  whose  only 
child,  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  had 
lately  iM^n  dragged  ftom  tneir  cot- 
tage during  his  temporary  absence, 
the  only  person  who  was  with  her 
at  the  time  being  a  deerepid  old 
WMnan,  their  servant.  That  |jihm- 
der  was  not  the  object  of  her  ab- 
ducUnrs  was  evident,  for  nothing  was 
touched  in  house  or  garden,  and 
the  old  woman,  who  had  fointed  in 
her  terror,  could  only  reoolleet  that, 
amongst  the  party  who  tore  the 
poor  girl  from  her  arms,  there  was 
ono  in  the  garb  of  a  eommon  Hindoo 
mettdieant.  interested  by  AlfiB  re- 
cital, at  my  desire  he  introduced  me 
to  h»  new  acquaintance.    He  was  a 
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fine  vanerable  old  man,  on  the  verge 
4>f  eighty ;  and,  in  answer  to  my 
queries,  declared  thai  he  was  eon- 
Tinoed  his  daughter  —  his  sweet 
Aaeesa^had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Bustar  Goands  for  their  annnid 
human  sacrifice, 

'^*I  dare  not  utter  such  words 
aloud,  Maharajah,*  said  he,  ^for 
there  is  neither  law  nor  learning, 
faith  nor  fidelity,  in  this  idolatrous 
country  of  Satan ;  but  this  atrodous 
custom  prevails  here  as  surelv  as 
Mahomed  is  the  prophet  of  Alia  I 
Every  one  knows,  though  none  dare 
say,  that  the  Gosains  uid  Jogies  of 
Bustar  o^r  a  human  beiiur  in 
annual  saeriflee  to  the  goddess  Kali ; 
and  of  all  others  they  prefer  one 
who  does  not  belong  to  their  own 
aoeursed  ereed.* 

*^  Horrorstruek,  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  no  friends  in  authority, — no 
kindred,  firom  whom  to  demand 
counsel  hi  sueh  a  strait. 

'*^Kone,  sahib,*  he  answered; 
*nor  is  there  anv  course  to  pursue 
but  to  sit  silently  on  the  musnud 
of  submission,  and  weep  over  the 
inyisible  ashee  of  my  lost  ohild.  I 
have  no  relative  here,  and  had  gone 
to  make  arrangements  at  Chanda  for 
a  r^noval  thither,  when  the  rose 
of  my  life  was  taken  from  me  by 
those  infidel  dogs.  May  their  graves 
be  defiled!* 

'^*But  can  nothing  be  done  to 
save  her  V  eried  I,  indignant  at  his 
passive  submission  to  what  he  called 
destiny. 

"^ '  Alia  Keieem  \  God  is  merciful, 
but  what  can  I  do  ?'  was  the  reply. 
^  The  sacrifice  always  takes  place  at 
the  new  moon — in  three  days  I  i^all 
be  diildless.* 

"'Nay,'  returned  I,  Mead  me  to 
the  suspected  spot,  provide  me  and 
my  attemhmt  with  sueh  disguises  as 
you  may  deem  most  likely  to  favour 
such  an  enterprise,  and  let  me  try 
what  can  be  done.* 

"  The  old  Mussulman  clutched  at 
the  unexpected  hope  which  my  words 
conveyed  with  a  desperate  joy ;  but 
All,  knowing  my  rashness,  and 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  of 
such  an  undertaking,  end^voured  to 
reason  us  out  of  it.  But  the  strong 
desire  I  had  to  fkthom  the  whole 
afiTair,  to  satli^  my  doubts  regard* 
ing  the  mysteiy  of  humim  sacri- 
fice^ and  to  xeetere  a  child  to  her 


fiither's  aims,  stittulated  me  to  higher 
thoughts ;  and,  for  once  in  my  life, 
I  resolved  on  adopting  as  my  co- 
adjutors Caution  and  Prudence, 
two  assistants  in  the  pursuit  of  ad- 
venture which  the  boldest  man  may 
wisely  enlist.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that 
the  venerable  Puthan,  Meer  khan, 
myself,  and  All,  reached  a  public 
ekouHry^  or  caravanserai,  in  the  dense 
woods  that  sunx>und  Bustar,  on  the 
very  day  before  the  new  moon.  We 
were  (hsguised  as  soldiers  of  the 
Niaam,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  we 
discovered  the  principal  pagoda  of 
the  place,  whicn  was  utuated  in  a 
thick  grove  of  banvan,  peepul,  and 
date-trees.  Meer  Khan  felt  assured 
that  the  interior  of  this  temple  was 
the  place  allotted  for  the  sacrifice; 
nor  was  it  with  any  difficulty  we 
learned,  by  mingling  with  the  crowds 
that  attended  a  hmd  (fair)  in  the 
town,  that  a  great  festival  was  to  be 
solraonised  at  midnight  in  the  pa- 
goda. 

"  Constmeted  with  a  pow^  of  re- 
sistanoe  that  would  have  repeUed  an 
army,  the  temple  was  to  us  a  de- 
struction of  almost  all  hope.  What, 
then,  could  we  do?  nothing.  But 
fortune,  chance,  Protndenee  did  all. 
I  had  left  the  old  Puth^  sitting  in 
desptAe  beneath  a  tamarii^-tree, 
near  which  Ali  was  cooking  an  ex- 
tempore currie,  and  as  the  twilight 
began  to  creep  greyly  over  the  earth, 
sauntered  arouzud  the  paeoda.  As  I 
sto<^)ed  to  pick  up  a  wila  flower  that 
sprung  trom  a  heap  of  stones,  a  large 
snake,  alarmed  at  my  approach,  is- 
sued ftom  behind  the  tuft  of  datura 
that  covered  the  rubbish,  and  direct- 
ing its  progress  towards  the  wall  of 
the  temple,  entered  a  fissure  where 
it  disappei^ed.  What  induced  me 
to  pursue  it  I  know  not,  for  I  have 
an  unconquerable  terror  of  serpents, 
but  I  did  so;  and  with  my  stick 
strove  to  guaee  the  depths  of  the 
aperture,  whicn  was  larger  than  I  at 
first  apprehended.  The  stick  struck 
against  some  substance  which  emitted 
a  metallic  sound,  and  on  approaching 
closer  to  examine  it,  I  round  that 
there  was  a  small  wicket,  deeply 
buried  in  the  stonework  of  the  wall. 
I  could  perceive  that,  with  sHght 
toil,  the  mortar,  and  rubbish  which 
now  afanost  eurtamed  it  from  si^ht, 
mi^t  be  cleared  away,  and,  this 
eiiected,  I  had  not  a  dottbt  but  that 
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an  entrance  to  some  part  of  the 
paeoda  could  be  obtained.  I  flew, 
ratner  than  ran,  to  the  tamarind- 
tree,  and  related  my  discovery ;  nor 
lost  we  a  moment  before  we  iM^ted 
upon  it  with  the  expedition  and 
resolution  that  are  sometimes  en- 
gendered by  despair. 

*^  There  was  not  a  creature  in 
sight,  as,  with  our  swords  hidden 
below  our  robes,  and  a  torch  in  case 
of  need,  we  reached  the  pagoda.  We 
soon  got  rid  of  the  lime  and  clay 
that  jammed  up  the  wicket,  which, 
when  wrenched  open,  admitted  us  to 
a  small  vaulted  cell.  A  glimmering 
light,  shining  through  a  crevice  in 
one  comer,  warned  us  of  more  habit- 
able places  in  our  vicinity;  and  as 
Meer  Elhan,  who  had  advanced  to- 
wards it,  stooped  down  and  looked 
through  it,  he  saw  that  which  proved 
too  great  a  trial  for  his  shattered 
nerves,  for,  with  a  groan  that  terri- 
fied us  for  the  results,  he  fainted. 
I  whirred  Ali  to  remove  him  into 
the  open  air,  and  there  to  detain  him 
till  I  gave  a  certain  signal.  No 
sooner  had  they  left  me  than  I 
applied  my  eye  to  the  aperture,  and 
beheld  the  most  lovely  creature  I 
ever  looked  upon.  A  young  and 
graceful  girl,  wnose  beauty  shone  in 
the  glare  of  many  torches,  stuck  in 
the  walls  of  an  immense  saloon,  lay 
bound  hand  and  foot  on  a  mat. 

**  In  one  comer  was  a  huge  image 
of  Vishnu,  at  least  seven  feet  high, 
with  the  pyramidal  cap,  closed  eyes, 
and  canopy  overhead  ofWven-hooded 
snakes,  peculiar  to  that  deity;  in 
another,  with  its  sepulchral  garland 
of  skulls  round  the  neck,  was  the 
hideous  idol  of  Kali;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  large,  and,  no  doubt, 
interior  chamber  of  the  temple,  a 
group  of  Brahmins,  almost  naked, 
with  shaven  heads  and  sacerdotal 
cords  flung  across  their  shoulders, 
Jo^es,  Suniassies,  and  grotesquely- 
attired  Udassies,  were  busily  engaged 
in  chantin£^  a  lugubrious  chorus 
around  a  blazing  Are.  I  could  not 
hear  a  word  that  was  uttered,  though 
I  could  plainly  distinguish  Uie  most 
remote  nook ;  but  I  cared  not,  even 
at  that  moment  to  keep  my  eyes 
from  that  sweet  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture, who  lay,  panting  in  her  pallid 
fear,  almost  within  r^u:h  of  me.  A 
heavy  smell  of  frankincense,  aloes, 
and  benzoin,  penetrated  to  yrhere 


I  knelt,  and  I  felt  that  the  moment 
was  at  hand  when  she  was  to  be 
saved  or  1  was  to  perish. 

'^  Suddenly  an  overwhelming  noise 
of  gongs,  kulera  homs^^tom-tonis, 
and  bells,  struck  up  outside  the 
chamber,  and  the  wnole  mass  of 
bigots  withdrew.  At  that  moment 
I  could  have  willingly  cnt  off  my 
hand  for  admittance  to  that  hall  of 
sacrifice,  but  I  saw  no  means  of 
entering  it.  I  ran  round  the  little 
stifling  vault  that  held  me — I  heard 
the  hiss  of  the  startled  snake,  yet 
paused  not — I  felt  every  crevice  and 
cranny  with  my  fingers  —  and,  at 
length,  when  in  utter  despair,  I  was 
mad  enough  to  dash  my  fist  against 
the  opposing  wall, — a  bolt,  or  a  bar, 
or  a  secret  spring,  had  given  way, 
and  down  I  fell  on  m^  lace,  withm 
three  paces  of  the  victim.  For  the 
first  tune  I  heard  her  voice — she 
uttered  a  faint  shriek — ^but  the  con- 
tinued din  without  prevented  its 
being  heard.  In  five  mmutes  she 
was  free  from  cord  and  chain — ^in 
five  more  she  was  in  her  father's 
arms  —  and  ere  half  as  many  hours 
had  passed  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Dew^^.  ' 

'^But  we  did  not  leave  Dewel- 
murry  next  morning  unnoted.  !Meer 
IChan  and  Ali  were  in  advance  of 
me  as  we  left  the  town,  and  as  the 
old  man  had  resolved  on  preceding 
us  to  Chanda,  he  was  biading  his 
dear  restored  treasure  farewell,  when 
out  from,  the  jungle  started  an  odious- 
looking  creature,  who,  giving  one 
keen  glance  at  the  terrified  Azeeza, 
and  a  vengeful  look  at  me,  retreated 
to  the  woods,  while  the  word, 
'Dawa!'  yelled  out,  recalled  a 
hated  voice.  It  was  no  other  than 
the  Suniassie!  And  Azeeza  re- 
membered him  well,  as  being  one  of 

the  foremost  among  her  tormentors.** 

*         «         *         #         * 

Do  we  not  sometimes,  in  our  wan- 
derings, fall  upon  certain  spots 
which,  without  possessing  any  strik- 
ing beauties  of  scenery,  have  yet  a 
power  of  arresting  the  attention, — a 
fascination  constrains  us  to  linger 
there,  nor  seek  for  brighter  vistas 
beyond?  Do  we  not  pause  there, 
where  the  grass  is  of  dearest  Leigh 
Hunt's  sort, — ^^  Ue'down'igHmahle  f* 
where  "  the  buttercups  smear  the 
land  with  splendour ;  where  there 
is  a  biid*6  Bong  on  a  green  bough, 
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bat  no  hmnaii  voiee;  a  flotver's 
breath,  but  nothing  le«  sweet :  do 
we  not  paose^  and  teax  to  go  on,  lest 
by  losing  these  we  lose  all  that  is 
loTelyP^  So  it  18  with  me  in  my 
tale.  I  caie  not  to  proceed.  I  care 
not  to  leave  the  short  j^ear  of  quiet, 
dreamy  loveliness  which  rewarded 
Calvert  Montford  for  his  preserva- 
tion of  Azeeza*s  life  by  that  most 
sweet  creature*s  clinging  affection  I 
I  care  not  to  overstep  tnat  tranquil 
space  to  recount,  as  I  must  now  do, 
her  worthy  old  father*s  death;  our 
subsequent  march  to  Nagpore ;  and 
at  NM^pore  the  sudden  mness  and, 
must  Isay,  death,  of  Montford  f  So 
unexpectedly  fell  this  stroke  upon 
his  gentle  companion,  that  for  se- 
veral hours  she  could  not  credit  that 
life  was  extinct ;  and  so  quieUy,  after 
a  short  fit  of  heavy  agony,  had  the 
*'  life-want"  crept  over  him,  even  in 
her  very  arms,  tnat  the  medical  man 
at  first  supposed  he  had  only  fiunted. 
But  a  dav  paned,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  bmial — always,  and  neces- 
sarily, a  matter  of  haste  in  India — 
were  completed.  Azeeza  was  led  to 
her  own  range  of  apartments,  whilst 
I  saw  him  dressed  for  the  grave,  and 
helped  to  cany  his  comia,  extended 
on  the  couch  on  which  he  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  to  a  small  bungalo  which 
stood  unoccupied  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ^parden,  wnence  the  funeral  pro- 
cession might  pass,  on  the  morrow, 
unnoted  by  the  mourning  Mussul-' 
mans.  £arlv  in  the  morning  the 
coffin  was  to  be  brought ;  so,  leaving 
the  body  in  that  lonelv  room,  after 
lighting  the  lamps  which  hung  round 
it,  fantemng  the  window,  and  lockinflr 
the  door,  we  withdrew.  I  returned 
to  the  boose,  placed  a  guard  of  se- 
poys over  the  store-rooms ;  and,  de- 
termining to  pass  part  of  the  night 
in  sealing^  up  the  letters  and  papers 
of  my  friend  which  had  been  con- 
signed to  me  for  that  purpose,  I 
culed  for  lights,  dismissed  tne  ser- 
vants, and  seated  myself  in  his  room. 
The  casements  were  all  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  cool  air  of  evening, 
which,  sweetened  by  the  rich  odours 
it  had  collected  from  a  clump  of 
henna*  dose  by,  breathed  remsh- 
ingly  upon  me.  I  was  sorrowfully 
examining  a  sketch,  the  work  of  my 


fHend,  when  a  soft,  stealthy  foot- 
step aroused  me.  I  turned,  round 
ana  beheld  Azeeza  standing  between 
me  and  the  window ;  the  moonlight, 
which  fell  in  silvery  showers  upon 
her  person,  giving  her  aJmost  a 
mctral  appearance;  her  veil  was 
flung  back,  and  her  hair,  usuallv 
cared  for  with  that  dassic  taste  which 
is  evinced  by  most  Mahomedan  wo- 
men of  a  certain  rank  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  tresses,  was  unbraided, 
falling  in  rich,  wild  masses,  over  her 
finely  formed  neck  and  shoulders. 

"  Friend  of  the  dead  one !"  said 
she,  in  a  low,  calm  voice,  that  yet 
sounded  as  if  it  were  fUll  of  tears, 
"  I  must  see  Mm  once  more  ere  he  is 
wedded  to  the  worm  !** 

"  Azeeza,**  I  cried,  '*  you  cannot 
mean  it  I    You  could  not  bear  it.** 

^ "  Hush,  hush,  sahib  I  you  were 
his  friend — you  are  mine ;  I  am  not 
a  woman  to  quail  at  the  sight  of  him, 
lifeless,  whom  I  loved  living  I  Lead 
me  to  the  dead,  and  leave  me  with  it 
for  one  brief  hour.** 

I  saw  that  there  was  a  fixedness  of 
purpose  in  her  that  would  admit  of 
no  denial,  nor,  indeed,  did  I  deem  it 
kind  to  oppose  her  wishes ;  so,  making 
her  wrap  a  veil  around  her,  I  led  her 
unobserved  to  the  bungalo,  and,  un- 
locking the  door,  left  ner  with  the 
dead,  promisinff  to  return  in  an  hour. 
The  ughts  which  burned  in  the 
death -chamber  shone  throwh  the 
Venetians  as  I  passed;  and  1  would 
have  looked  within,  but  a  feeling 
that  told  me  it  would  be  a  species  of 
profiination,  withheld  me.  As  I 
sauntered  round  to  that  side  of  the 
buildine  which  was  the  most  remote 
from  the  entrance,  I  came  upon  a 
little  door  which  led  to  a  bath-room 
attached  to  the  bungalo,  and  which 
we  had  entirely  forgotten.  This 
bath-room  opened  into  the  corpse- 
chamber,  and  I  now  remembered 
that  we  had  neglected  to  look  into 
it,  or  fasten  the  door.  Afraid  of 
alarming  the  mourner  by  the  noise 
it  might  occasion,  I  refifained  from 
examining  the  place  until  she  had 
departed,  and  was  movinff  away, 
when  a  sound  of  feet  and  the  whis- 
pering of  voices  near  me,  on  the 
otiier  side  of  a  thick  and  almost  im- 
passable hedge  of  aloes  and  cactus 


*  Henna,  the  Lawionia  inrnmk,  whose  le«?ee  coaUin  the  pink  dye  with  which  the 
Indian  women  tinge  their  nails. 
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wfakh  divided  MiMitford*fl  vmmwA* 
from  a  tope  or  grpye  of  wila  date- 
trees,  arrested  my  atteotioQ.  I  listened, 
and  presently  heard  twQ  yoiees, 
whilst  I  could  understand  that  the 
owners  of  them  were  debating  on  the 
feasibility  of  oyerooming  the  fence. 

^^By  Nanuck  Shar  said  oae, 
whose  exclamation  prored  him  to  be 
a  Seik,  **if  you  lead  me  into  any 
accursed  Feringfay  rEuropean)  trou- 
ble m  slay  you  wiui  my  ekukkur** 

Now  I  was  awaxe  that  the  chukkur 
was  a  sort  of  quoit  sharpened  to  the 
keenness  of  a  razor,  and  employed  in 
warfare  by  the  Seiks. 

"  Idiotr  Answered  the  other,  ^'they 
have  abandoned  their  dead  to  the 
care  of  four  walls  and  four  lamps. 
If  you  now  retraot,  the  eujse  of  Kali 
will  blench  your  flesh  with  leprosy 
till  you  beoiune  as  white  as  the 
fHoorda  (corpse)  of  the  sahib.  The 
holy  unguent  must  be  ready  by  the 
new  moon,  and  within  our  reach  is 
the  only  ingredient  that  is  now  want- 
ing to  make  it  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
the  pagoda.     My  knife  is  keen  and 

Jou  have  but  to  ranain  silent  whilst 
repeat  the  rmmirum  (incantation), 
and  to  hold  the  body  firmly  while  J 
cut  the  heart  from  its  side*** 

"  And  the  entrance  ?** 

"Is  through  a  bath-roonu  which 
must  be  close  to  us.  Wrap  the  lea* 
ther  well  about  your  legs  and  thighs, 
and  mind  not  a  few  thorns." 

"  But,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker, 
"  the  proverb  says,  *  Juhan  hhdr  wuhan 
mar'  (Where  there  is  a  brake  there 
may  be  a  snake). 

'' Be-vDuhoof  I  (fool  n,  whilst  you 
utter  such  loads  of  filtn  I  pant  for 
the  Feringhy*8  flesh.  Twice  he  has 
foiled  me  living;  he  shall  not  fml 
me  dead.    Dawa  I  JDawa  T 

And  the  last  two  muttered  words 
betrayed  the  speaker.  It  was  the 
Suniassiel  But  ere  thev  had  maa- 
a^  to  penetrate  one  rourth  of  a 
high  and  thick  barrier,  spiky  with 
frightful  thorns,  I  had  planned  and 
acted  on  my  plans.  I  rushed  to  the 
door  of  the  bungalow,  gave  a  warn- 
ing knock,  and  entered.  Azeesa  was 
rismg  from  her  knees ;  I  interrupted 
her  as  she  was  about  to  lemonstoite 
against  my  quick  return,  and  in  a 
brief  whisper  explained  the  matter 
to  her.    With  that  mute  masterdom 


over  her  fteUngs  whieh  only  tibe 
strong-minded  woman  can  ooouDaDd, 
she  acted  aeoordii^  to  my  wishes 
without  a  word.  I  conducted  her 
out,  and  in  less  space  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it  I  had  i^aced  su:  sepoys  behind 
the  bungalow,  ready  at  a  moment  to 
fall  upon  the  intmders  when  mv  ug- 
nal---a  pistol  fired  off--Aou]a  ter- 
rify   them  into    flight   from    the 

death-chamber. 

*  •         *  « 

All  was  silent  around  the  couch 
of  the  dead  as  I  entered  the  laige 
empty  room,  in  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  old  palanquin  and  a 
chair  or  two,  there  was  not  an  utide 
of  fiinutuie*  B^ind  the  paJMignw, 
whieh  stood  near  the  door  and  oppo- 
site to  the  bath-room,  I  contrived  to 
crouch  down,  and  had  barely  done  so, 
before,  steal^y  and  sofily,  from  the 
expected  quarter,  ctej^  the  sq^ualid 
figures  of  the  Suaiassae  and  his  ae* 
complice.  The  eyes  of  my  forbid- 
ding aequaintitfwe  glared  likea  tiger- 
cat's,  as,  with  fiomish  delight,  Uiey 
rested  upon  the  lonely  corpse  of  my 
£riend;  and  ffiving  a  quick,  sharp 
glance  round  we  apartment,  he  mut- 
tered,— 

"  Udassie- jee,  speak  not ;  but  when 
I  have  recited  tiie  tmmtrmm^  seiae  the 
hound's  body,  and  hold  it  firmly." 
Drawing  a  l8«|;e  knifie,  two-edged  ml 
bright  of  polish,  from  his  vest,  he 
knelt  down,  sprinkled  some  ashee, 
taken  fh>m  his  gourd,  upon  the  floor, 
and  commenced  a  sort  of  low  chant, 
in  a  dialect  to  which  I  was  astranger. 

Narrowly  I  watched  his  move- 
ments, in  readiness  to  discharge  over 
his  head  the  signal  pistol,  when,  as  he 
motioned  his  comrade  to  advance  to* 
wards  the  body,  wod.  arose  himself^ 
knife  in  hand,  to  ooDunence  the  hor- 
rible deed,  my  arm,  raised  in  act  to 
fire,  was  suspended  by  a  spectacle 
that,  for  the  moment,  made  me  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.  Slowly 
•^slowly — slowly,  as  one  might  dlo 
who  arises  linwiDin^y  firom  a  bed  of 
rest,  the  corpse  be|^  to  raise  itself 
on  Uie  oouch,  and,  while  the  Snnias- 
sici  awed  into  motionlesBness,  stood 
before  it,  slowly,  still  slowly,  but 
steadily,  it  attained  a  sitting  postui«, 
its  eyes  wide  open,  and  staring  with 
glaaced  eyeballs  I 

At  that  moment,  overcome  by  won- 


*  The  space  iaclosing  a  mansioa* 
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der,  perhaps  by  terror,  I  lost  com- 
mana  of  mTself,  and  discharged  the 
pistol.  There  was  a  yell — a  rush 
towards  the  bath-room — ^the  clash  of 
arms  —  the  sounds  of  conflict  and 
seiznre,  and  in  my  ears  a  soft,  sweet 
▼oice,  a  woman's,  and  I  became  hi- 
sensible.  That  soft,  sweet  Toice,  no 
longer  full  of  tears,  was  in  my  ears 
when  I  awoke  to  consciousness ;  and 
when  it  said,  in  gentle,  happy  ac- 
cents, •*  Ai  !  hhaeehmd  mera  r  (Oh  I 
my  brother  friend)  ^jeeta  Me  r  (he 
is  aliye),  the  whole  truth  flashed 
upon  me.    The  whole  truth  ?    Yes. 


Calvert  Montford  lived,  he  was  re- 
stored from  a  death-like  sjrncope  to 
the  arms  of  Azeeza ;  and  for  the 
nature  of  the  punishment  thatawaited 
the  Suniassies,  I  refer  the  inquisitiTe 
reader  to  the  orderly  books  of  the 
1st  of  May,  1821,  at  Ka^re,  in 
which  he  will  find  that  tney  were 
provided  for  in  a  manner  effectually 
to  prevent  them  from  assisting  at 
any  ftiture  human  sacrifice,  or  from 
procuring  imlawftil  ingredients  for 
the  comjwsition  of  unguents  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  Kali. 


TUB  P0LPIT  IH  THE  NINXTBSKTH  CBMTUaT. 


To  a  person  looking  about  for  the 
purpose  of  deeiding  which  of  all  our 
mstitutions  he  womd  affect,  with  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  thereby  instan- 
taneously affecting  the  whole  of  so- 
dety,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fulpit 
would  immediately  present  itself. 
The  Pulpit,  of  all  others,  is  the  in- 
stitution by  tampering  with  which  it 
would  be  most  easy  to  bring  about  any 
mnd  social  change.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  Enow,  in  the  fint 

flace,  how  to  tamper  with  the  Pulpit. 
*or  it  may  appear  as  hopelessly  un« 
practicable  an  undertaking  to  attempt 
to  affect  the  Pulpit,  as  to  attempt, 
directly  and  immediatdy,  to  affect 
the  whole  social  mass,  llie  two  pro- 
jects, it  will  be  said,  are  equally  easy, 
and  equally  difficult;  so  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  propose  the  one  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  other.  Now  in 
so  far  this  is  true.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  true  up  to  the  extent  of  shewing 
that  it  is  useless  for  any  individual, 
possessixig  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary advantages  of  position,  to  at- 
tempt to  effect  any  great  revolution 
of  opinion,  by  means  of  first  gaining 
over  the  existing  Pulpit  to  his  views, 
unless,  indeed,  in  tne  hypotheftieal 
case  of  a  Pulpit  employed  br  the 
Goremment  expressly  to  fiM&itate 
its  purposes,  and  told  by  the  Go- 
vernment, every  now  and  then,  what 
to  say.  It  is  true  up  to  this  extent, 
for,  though  selecting  the  Pul^^  to 
begin  with,  and  to  operate  through, 
would  make  the  work  of  the  phiten- 
thropic  schemer  moi«  precise  than  if 
he  w^ere  to  dadi  himsdf  Tiole&tly  at 


once  against  the  broadside  of  the  age 
itself,  still  the  existinjBr  Pulpit  of  a 
country,  if  at  all  ancient,  always  la 
and  must  be  such  an  unabsorbing 
institution,  that,  for  a  person  out  <nr 
it,  any  other  possible  way  of  dealing 
with  the  age  will  be  immensely  pre- 
ferable. But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
when  the  object  is  not  to  effect  such 
a  special  revolution  of  ophuon  aa 
may  appear  desirable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  moment,  but  to  do  some- 
thing generally  effective  for  the  age, 
in  the  desiraueness  of  which  all  are 
agreed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  great  economising  of  time 
and  stren^,  habitually  to  recognise 
the  Pulpit  as  the  institution,  the  af- 
fecting of  which,  is  tantamount  to 
affectmg  the  age.  And  all  are  agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  great  matter  if,  by 
any  means,  there  could  be  purchased 
for  the  whole  duggish  mass  of  mo- 
dem society  an  instantaneous  ae- 
oesRon  of  earnestness,  enthusiasm, 
and  moral  force. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Pulpit 
is  a  noble  institution.  Think  what 
it  IS,  keeping  its  more  sacred  aspect 
out  of  the  questi<m.  Take  our  own 
iskoid  as  the  instance.  Eveiy  seventh 
day,  at  least,  the  whole  population  of 
^  idand  are  snpposea  (it  is  but  a 
supposition)  to  lay  aside  the  oocu- 
pations  of  the  past  six  days,  and  to 
assemble  in  parties,  larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  their  drcumstanees,  in 
buildings  erected  for  the  purpose; 
where  uieyeit  and  listen  to  addresses 
(m  important  subjects  from  persona 
whose  special  ftinctkm  it  is  to  pre- 
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pare  such  addreflses.    This  is  hearing 
preaching,  as  distinct  from  worship. 
Now  we  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
represent  the  institution  more  baldly 
than  we  have  done;  and  yet,  even  in 
this  representation,  there  is  enough 
to  throw  one  whose  conceptions  are 
quick,  into  an  attitude  of  wonder  and 
ejaculation.    To  think  that  over  the 
&ce  of  this  island,  in  its   thickly 
inhabited  towns,  in  its  quiet  villages, 
in  its  green,  and  cultivated  tracts,  in 
its  woody  valleys,  and  on  its  bleak, 
bare  hills,  there  are  strewed  about 
20,000  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  statedly  receiving,  each 
the  surrounding  human  beings  of  the 
locality,   to   hear  discourses   about 
man*s  relation  to  the  Past  and  to  the 
Future;  this  does  appear  an  imagina- 
tion over  which  the  mind  of  an  en- 
thusiast could  bend  and  gloat  for 
ever.    Oh!  it  was  a  noble  act,  the 
setting  up  of  this  Pulpit  in  the  world. 
Come,  ye  of  the  present  afie  who 
think  yourselves  honestly  disgusted 
with  the  Pulpit,  ye  who,  examining 
its  effects   upon   society,  have  re- 
luctantly observed  how  generally  an- 
tiquated it  has  ^wn,  how  com- 
paratively ineffective  for  any  power- 
nil  action  upon  the  general  mind ;  or 
who,  subjecting  yourselves  to  its  in- 
fluence, have  found  that  the  waters 
of  preachine  scarcely  ever  rise  up  to 
you,  and  that  a  church  to  you  is 
only  pleasant  as  beinff  a  place  where, 
the  body  being  stil^  old  flioughts 
and  memories  come  sweeping  un- 
bidden through  the  mind  in  throngs, 
while  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is 
humming  agreeably  in  the  ear ;  and 
who  have  thence  concluded  that  an 
institution,  which  is  reduced  to  the 
disgraceful   necessity    of  defending 
itself  by  accusing  a  hard  and  im- 
possible sense  of  dutv,  and  telling 
people  that  it  is  all  their  own  fault 
if  they  do  not  profit  by  its  lessons,  is 
lees  than  useless,  —  come,  we  say, 
cast  aside  all  these  inevitable  asso- 
ciations of  thought  with   the  de- 
gradatiiHi  of  the  present,  and,  goiqg 
back  to  the  original  conception  of 
the  thing,  acknowled^  as  we  are 
sure  you  must,  that  this  setting  apart 
of  one  day  in  seven,  to  be  specially 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  religious 
feeling,  and  this  instituting  of  the 
art   (3  preaching,  are   among   the 
grandest  bequests  of  the  Past  to  the 
world.    Something  of  the  sort  has 


always  existed.    All  nations,  of  any 
degree  of  refinement,  have  had  pe- 
ric^cally  recurring  days  for  express- 
ing the  religious  sentiment  with  pe- 
cmiar  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
so  fostering  it ;  and,  besides  the  Priests, 
whoss  function  was  not  understood 
to  be  that  of  instructing,  and  the 
Orators,  whose  flmction  was  specific, 
no  age  has  wanted  Philosophers  who 
made  it  a  point  to  go  about  sowing 
the  seeds  of  their  o|>inions  in  con- 
versation.   But  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  gigantic  originality  of  that  plan 
of  operating  ui>on  the  human  mind 
which  Christianity  laid  hold  of.    It 
was   superadding   the   function   of 
Preacher  to  that  of  Priest;  we  might 
almost  say  it  was  substituting  the 
one  for  the  other.    Now  the  mere 
invention   by  Christianity   of  this 
scheme  of  setting  up  in  the  state  a 
class  of  men  whose  recognised  func- 
tion it  should  be  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple, was,  apart  altogether  fW)m  any 
consideration  of  what  was  to  form 
the  staple  subject  of  these  instructions, 
a  profound  mechanical  improvement 
wnich,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  stand  for  ever  unrepeEded,  what- 
ever exception  may  be  token  by  some 
to  the  precise  form  in  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  compelled  the 
invention  to  model  itself,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  apparency  inevitanle 
existing  conjunction  of  two  offices,  m 
one  fundamental  respect  so  incom- 
patible,   as    those    of  Priest   and 
Preacher.  A  profound  improvement, 
truly,  even  in  the  most  abstract  so- 
ciolo^cal  point  of  view ;  for  it  was 
nothing  less  than  establi^ing  a  per- 
manent relation  between  an  educated 
class,  and  the  mass  of  the  population, 
and  so,  not  only  conferring  tne  bene- 
fit of  a  ready  means  of  instruction 
upon  each  successive  generation,  but 
also  providing  a  way  by  which  there 
might  thencdorth  be  a  less  interval 
between  the  first  promulgation  of  a 
thought,  and  its  complete  sodal  efflo- 
rescence,— a  way  by  which  it  might 
be  possible  so  to  soak  and  slake 
the  general  mind  of  a  generatbn 
with  the  ideas  of  its  best  contem- 
poraneons  thinkers,  as  to  make  it 
governable  in  conformity  with  them. 
Thus  civilisation  would  go  on  ftster. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  objeOed,  by  way 
of  depreciating  the  theoretical  efficacy 
of  the  Pulpit  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  there  are  other  established  le- 
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lations  between  educated  mindi  and 
the  mass  of  the  population.  No 
doubt  there  are.  Tne  Printing-press 
represents  the  greatest  of  these.  Bat 
if  any  one  should  choose  to  assert 
that  Literature,  and  especially  News- 
paper Literature,  would  constitute,  or 
could  be  nuide  to  constitute,  a  suffi- 
ciently and  similarly  powerful  me- 
chanism of  communication  between 
superior  minds  and  the  dependent 
masses,  even  if  the  Pulpit  were  to  be 
swept  away,  we  beg  to  remind  him 
that  Oratory,  or  the  word  ^oken,  is 
a  million  times  more  effective  for  all 
the  purposes  here  contemplated  than 
Literature,  or  the  word  written, — ^that 
the  Toice  of  man,  swelling  and  re- 
verberating in  a  hall,  or  borne  on 
the  breeze  along  a  hleak  hill-side, 
has  ever  been  found  the  angle  in- 
strument for  j^rand,  immediate  effects, 
just  because  it  has  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage over  all  others,  of  being  a 
mode  of  injecting  sped^c  thou^ts 
into  the  mind,  after  it  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  power  of  sound  to  that 
hiffh  emotional  pitch,  at  which  not 
omy  has  a  thought  a  greatly  increased 
power  fbr  the  moment,  hurrying 
people  into  committing  themselves, 
but  it  is  at  once  fiuwd,  and  irre- 
vocably distilled,  as  it  were,  through 
the  wnole  substance  of  one*s  being. 
The  way  to  make  a  thought  do  its 
work  in  the  shortest  possible  time  is 
to  kindle  up  the  emotion  simul- 
taneously; and  Literature  cannot  do 
this  so  powerfully.  But  ii^  again,  it 
should  be  objected  that  even  if  the 
Pulpit  were  abolished,  there  would 
still  be  afforded  by  our  civilisation  a 
thousand  other  ways  in  which  this 
vaunted  power  of  the  human  voice 
could  come  into  active  play;  that, 
at  present,  there  are  various  recoe- 
niaed  positions  in  which  a  man  could 
employ  the  instrumentality  of  speech 
besides  the  Pulpit;  that,  again,  the 
oratorical  tendenqr  of  some  thinkers, 
or  else  a  conviction  like  that  which 
we  have  been  stating,  would  lead 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  plan  of 
lecturing,  in  preference  to  the  plan 
of  publishing,  or  in  conjunction  with 
it;  or,  iinuly,  that  the  oratorical 
propensity,  cut  out  of  its  professional 
means  of  gratification,  coiud  be  made 
to  find  vent  in  the  exaggerated  re- 
stitution of  the  plan  of  tiie  ancient 
sages,  and  the  springing  up  of  a  class 
of  conversatkmists,— we  reply  that 


this  would  be  overlooking  the  grand 
peculiarity  in  which  the  whole  cal- 
culable effectiveness  of  the  Pulpit 
lies,  namely,  its  being  a  recognised 
ioBtitution,  representing  itself  to  the 
eye  in  buildings  and  other  visible 
objects, — a  thing  to  which  the  feeling 
of  antiquity  can  attach, — ^a  power 
acting  upon  society  with  a  regular 
stroke,  and  not  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  mere  oratorical 
propensity,  the  mere  principle  of 
demand,  or  the  mere  spirit  of 
propagandism.  No,  no,  considered 
merely  as  a  mechanism  for  affecting 
society,  and  not  at  all  in  its  higher 
and  more  sacred  aspect,  the  existing 
Pulpit  could  not  be  done  away  with 
except  on  the  express  condition  of  its 
being  succeeded  by  another.  Neither 
the  growing  efficacy  and  enlargement 
of  the  Prmting-press  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  the  growing  fondness 
among  thinkers  for  the  instrumen- 
tality of  public  lectureships  on  the 
other,  can  ever  aeythe  away  the  foot- 
ing or  the  function  of  the  preacher. 
What  limitation  is  to  be  put  on  the 
very  natural  exclamation,  tiiat  the 
great  oratorical  requisite  of  being  in 
earnest  does  not  ny  any  means  go 
along  with  the  mere  fact  of  belong" 
ing  to  the  profession ;  in  other  worcb, 
how  efficacious  preaching  is  compati- 
ble with  education  for  the  office,  will 
yet  appear.  Meanwhile  we  repeat, 
that  as  a  mechanism  for  producing 
social  effects,  had  it  no  hieher  pro^ 
teeting  consideration,  the  Pmpit  must 
last  for  ever.  It  is  a  noble  invention* 
It  is  the  instrument  which  Christianity 
made  choice  of.  It  has  signalised  its 
power  in  millions  of  effects  on  indi- 
vidual characters.  It  has  cniginated 
great  historical  movements.  It  is  a 
means  of  vapidly  reducing  new  truths 
into  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  It  is  an  engine 
which  works  upon  human  nature  at 
a  higher  emotional  piteh  than  any 
other ;  and  so  it  is  capable  of  more  ex- 
tensive and  instantaneous  effects  than 
any  other.  It  deserves  the  profound 
attention  and  respect  of  all  who  have 
projects  of  ^ood  for  mankind  on 
hand,  requinng  a  powerful  instru- 
mentality before  they  can  be  realised ; 
and  tibey  ought  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  r^arding  it  as  sympathetic  with 
the  age,  so  that  a&eting  the  one 
diottld  be  tantamount  in  ul  calcula- 
tions to  affecting  the  other. 
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But  all  this  k  true  oi^  of  the 
conception  of  the  thing.  There  it  a 
sad  reversal  of  it  all  when  we  torn  to 
look  at  Uie  Pulpit  as  it  actually  ex-* 
ists.  We  do  not  suppoee  there  are 
two  men  capable  of  pronouncing  a 
judgment  on  the  matter  whose  opi- 
nion, if  fairly  expressed,  would  not 
So  in  with  the  general  affirmation, 
^at  in  the  present  state  of  society 
the  Pulpit,  in  proportion  to  its  fa- 
culty and  its  opportunities,  is  a 
sadly  ineffectiye  engine.  We  know 
for  a  fact  that  there  are  men  in 
whom  this  melancholy  conviction  is 
so  Strang,  that^  though  they  do  not 
share  in  j;he  slightest  d^pree  the  vul- 
gar Radical  antipathy  to  what  is  ec- 
desiastioal,  they  can  never  meet  a 
clergyman  in  the  street  without  feel- 
ing a  sharp  pauff  go  through  their 
hody.  "  O  man,*' tne  feeling  is,  "what 
a  power  you  wield,  and  what  a  mise- 
rable thmgyou  make  of  it."  Now, 
when  this  feeling  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Pulpit  settles  down  into  an^ 
thing  like  a  definite  idea  of  what  it  is 
that  the  ineffideney  consists  in,  the 
assertion  which  one  would  in&llibly 
make  is,  that  the  Pulj^it  is  out  of 
gear  with  the  age.  It  is  a  piece  of 
machinery  whe^ng  away  apparently 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wheeling, 
with  its  teeth  fitting  absolutely  into 
nothing.  In  order  to  verify  tms  ob« 
servation  in  a  number  of  particulars, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  fisten  ana- 
lytically to  a  few  sermons.  By  this 
process  it  wiU  be  found,  that  the 
whole  series  of  topics  whidi  have  be- 
come the  standing  property  of  ser- 
mons, the  very  mode  of  arranging 
these  topics  in  a  discourse,  nay,  the 
very  phrases  in  which  it  is  considered 
Intimate  to  express  certain  ideas 
when  they  occur,  have  all  eome 
down  to  tne  present  generation  dt 

Sreachers  through  a  period  of  more 
lan  two  hundred  years.  Once  these 
topics  and  phrases  were  reaUy  effica- 
cious, because  they  laid  hold  of  the 
strong  feelingB  of  the  time ;  uid  so 
they  nave  been  handed  down  as  a 
stock-in-trade  imm  one  veneration 
oi  preachers  to  another,  eaSi  genera* 
lion  conceiving  that  Uiere  was  no 
other  way  of  being  orthodox,  or,  at 
least,  of  preserving  the  reputation  of 
being  orthodox,  than  that  of  saying 
the  exaet  things  their  predecessors 
said  in  the  exact  way  they  said  them. 
For  instance^  what  a  <f«wM«wq  fom 


<tf  a  sermon  is  it  to  begin  with  the 
Fall,  to  go  down  thence  to  the  great 
ChriJitian  event,  and,  after  circling 
round  it,  to  hie  away  on  to  Judgment 
and  Eternity ;  concluding  with  an 
application  to  three  classes  of  man- 
kmd,  the  good,  the  wicked,  and  the 
wavering.  Now,  this  is  a  noble  out- 
line for  a  sermon !  but  it  all  depends 
on  the  filling  up  Agdn,  what  an 
eternal  carso  rkono  have  we  in  ser- 
mons of  the  old  scholastic  contro- 
versy between  faith  and  works.  We 
are  &r  fiom  saying  either  that  this  la 
an  ephemeral  or  an  kpnoble  topic; 
but  what  we  say  is,  that,  presented 
as  it  senenll jr  is  in  the  old  scholastic 
worduiK,  it  neither  hits  a  single  exist- 
ing feeling,  nor  dissipates  a  single 
existing  error  of  the  human  mind. 
And  so,  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances, the  Pulpit  haying  at  last,  by 
dint  of  perseveranoe  in  one  set  of 
phrases,  come  to  exert  no  real  and 
effective  influence  on  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety, no  real  and  effective  influence 
except  (m  a  deteriorated  kind  of  hu- 
man nature  with  which  it  has  sur- 
rounded itself.  The  Pulpit,  in  fact, 
has  lain  upon  the  stream  of  human 
mrotfress  lixe  a  boat  on  a  river  held 
back  by  a  n^  tiie  water  all  the 
while  miwing  away  from  underneath 
it  Now  the  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
find  out  what  the  rone  is,  and  cut  it, 
if  possible.  As  for,  ttien,  as  we  have 
been  able  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  inefficiem^  of  the  Pulpit  in  the 
jxresent  state  of  dvilisatioar  it  con- 
nsts  in  a  narrow  and  partial  idea 
cherished  by  the  Pulpit  itself  respect- 
ing its  own  end  and  function;  of 
wmch  narrow  and  partial  idea  the 
practical  growth  is  an  ineffective  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  method  of 
reorganisation,  therefore,  will  consist 
in  tM  sufastitutioiif  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Fnl|nt  itself,  of  a  truer 
and  ^;cander  idea  of  its  own  Ainctioo, 
and  m  a  corresponding  extension  of 
the  sjrstem  of  educatioQ  for  it 

The  effective  self^coosdousness  of 
the  existinff  Pulpit  onbraocs  no  more 
than  the  idea  ca  its  relation  to  indi- 
viduals. The  great  aim  which  it 
proposes  to  itself  is  that  of  jKtjducing 
a  certain  defined  effect  on  individuid 
characters.  If  it  produce  this  effect, 
it  accounts  itself  to  have  succeeded; 
if  it  do  not,  it  accounts  itself  to  have 
failed.  The  measure  of  success,  of 
course^  ia  different  in  ^oOmmA  cases. 
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aeeofding  to  tbe  aatme  and  difflmilty 
of  the  proposed  oflRsct.  Most  <n' 
those,  howerer,  who  officiate  ia  the 
cBfoaij  hi  qvestiGn  are  mnderatood 
and  esipectedy  by  the  eharter  of  the 
ioadtntion  towhkh  they  belongs  to 
dxreet  their  efforts  towairas  produeing 
in  as  many  indiyidnal  minos  as  posn- 
hie  a  certain  state  of  belief  or  feeling, 
on  the  attainment  of  which,  some 
time  or  other  before  death,  it  is  con- 
cetved  that  the  fatore  happinesB  of 
each  individnal  depends.  Henee  the 
whole  anxiety  of  the  Polpit  is  ds- 
yoted  to  the  nnding  oat  of  consideia* 
tions  which  will  be  effectiye  npon 
particQlar  dispositkmsf  partiealar 
classes  of  indiyiduals,  partiealar  states 
of  fechng;  to  the  melting  down  of 
the  obdorate  heart  by  the  most  pow- 
erfhl  moral  applieationff  that  can  be 
thoaght  of;  to  the  sweeping  on  of  as 
many  miads  as  posriUe  m  a  namgled 
current  of  argicnnent  tmd  emotion  to 
the  grand  erisis  which  settles  all,  and 
oonsommates  aU.  Now  it  does  not 
become  as  to  atter  one  word  of  re- 
mark upon  thk  sublime  dlreetion  of 
homan  eflbrts,  this  saUime  oatgaing 
of  human  anxieties.  Hie  whole 
world  cannot  furnish  sRiotlier  enthn* 
siasm  half  so  erand  and  godKke  as 
that  which  seeks  to  saye  iSe  soak  of 
men.  O,  if  the  Pnlpit  would  bat 
fpve  fhU  swing  and  sway  to  this  su- 
blime enthusiasm,  which  it  k  its 
glory  even  in  its  age  of  greatest  de- 
Gpradation  neyer  to  hare  completely 
lost,  and  which  it  has  eyer  demanded, 
in  words  at  least,  of  all  who  haye 
offered  it  their  serviees,  we  should 
scarcely  think  of  asking  more;  we 
should  scarcely  need  to  do  so, — for 
then  there  would  be  such  a  gdng  to 
and  fto  on  errands  of  mercy,  suca  a 
storing  of  the  heart  of  man  to  its 
depths,  such  an  eager  nmtual  soli* 
ci^ide  among  tXL  who  wear  the  human 
shape,  that  the  necessity  of  aught 
more  gewnl  in  the  intention  would 
be  superseded  by  the  more  growing 
earnestness;  and,  as  if  socifHty  were 
on  lire  at  auy  rate,  all  social  eyfls 
would  be  suifoeated  in  their  ktrkinff- 
places.  But,  as  it  is,  we  attribute,  m 
a  great  measure,  the  ineffidency  of 
the  Pulpit  to  the  exclusiye  stress 
which  it  km  on  its  relation  to  indi- 
yiduals. As  a  Pulpit,  we  mean,  il 
has  done  this ;  for  we  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  &ct,  that  in  all  nations 
thtta  exists,  or  hai  eaisted,  an  iiccto* 


flfastical  Interest  of  great  social  im- 
portance. What  we  mean  is,  that 
the  Pulpit  is  apt  to  conceiye  itself  ex- 
(dusiyely  in  the  light  of  an  apparatus 
ibr  brin^g  certain  fixed  truuis  with- 
in actmg-'distance  of  indiridual 
nrinds;  whereas,  the  profound  ori- 
ginality of  the  inyention  lies  in  its 
haying  been  destined  to  flourish  at  all 
times  as  a  recognised  counter-agency 
to  whatsoeyer  social  evils  mieht  exist 
contemporaneouriy  with  it.  In  other 
words,  the  Pulpit  has  hitherto  aimed 
more  at  seeing  men  safe  into  the 
other  world  where  there  is  no  Devil, 
than  at  driving  the  Devil  out  of  this. 
Now,  in  tTO  ilrst  place,  this  ex- 
dusive  recognition  or  its  relation  to 
individuals  accounts  for  that  fixity  of 
rhetoric  into  which  we  have  resolved 
the  alk^ged  inefficiency  of  the  existing 
Pulpit.  For,  proposing  to  itself  as 
its  single  object  the  bnnging  about 
of  a  certain  crisis  in  as  many  indi- 
vidual minds  as  posriUe,  its  whole 
attention  is  monopolised  by  those  one 
or  two  fixed  truths  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  appointed  means  for 
bringu^  about  this  erisis.  It  is  con- 
stantly occupied  with  stating  and  de- 
fining these  truths,  and  expressing 
them  with  greater  and  greater  pre- 
cision. In  this  way  the  attitude  of 
the  Pulpit  has  come  to  be  that  of  an 
institution  stooping  so  intently  over 
a  few  truths,  that  it  has  unwittingly 
turned  its  back  upon  society,  and  can 
observe  nothhig  of  what  is  going  on. 
But  the  effect  of  being  intent  ror  a 
long  while  on  a  few  objects  is  to  de- 
prive one  of  practical  talent.  With 
the  Pulpit,  it  n  as  if  a  man  had  been 
nnraculouslj^  glued  to  a  spot,  looking 
at  a  fiowerm  his  hand  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  suddenly  awakened  to  find  a 
new  generation  gathered  round  him, 
to  whom,  in  expounding  the  ideas  he 
bid  derived  Iran  the  flower,  he  could 
hardly  make  himself  intelligible. 
The  only  hope  in  such  a  case  would 
be,  if  the  man  could  induce  society 
to  look  at  the  flower  all  the  while  he 
was  dcuig  so  hhnself,  so  that  he  and 
th^  might  keep  pace  with  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  their  ideas 
derived  from  the  general  circle  of 
oikijects.  This  singmar  condition  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  ftilfiUed  in 
^e  case  of  the  Scottish  Pulpit,  and 
hence  its  superior  efficiency.  It  is 
this  narrowing  <xf  the  field  of  contem- 
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Elation,  flfl  we  have  remarked,  that 
as  made  Pulpit  phrases  hereditary. 
Preachers  conceive  that  the  expres- 
sions most  calculated  to  produce  the 
effect  on  indiyidual  character  which 
it  is  the  express  aim  of  all  their 
efforts  to  produce,  have  heen  found 
out  already,  once  and  for  ever.  Now, 
language  to  be  effective,  must  he  a 
compound  of  the  prevalent  ideas  and 
feelings  of  those  over  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  exert  an  influence.  A 
business-like  language  is  that  which 
recognises  every  thing  that  is  simul- 
taneousl^r  going  on ;  and  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  a  lew  objects,  to  be  ex- 
clusively intent  upon  the  examination 
of  a  flower,  disqualifies  for  acting 
upon  society  or  upon  individusd 
minds,  because  it  renders  one  insen- 
sible to  the  march  of  ideas;  unless, 
indeed,  as  we  have  said,  it  were  pos- 
sible to  arrest  the  march  of  ideas 
altogether  and  stereotype  lang^uase 
by  persuading  society  to  occupy  itself 
witn  the  same  objects,  to  keep  ex- 
amining the  same  flower.  But  the 
worst  of  all  is,  when  a  preacher  uses 
the  hereditary  language  in  the  Pulpit, 
and  a  business-like  language  out  of 
it.  And  this,  alas  I  is  a  very  possible 
thing. 

Going  farther  on  in  this  train  of 
thought,  we  find  that  this  inefficiency, 
this  want  of  harmony  with  the  age, 
this  fixity  of  rhetoric,  may  be  con- 
clusively referred  to  a  defective  sys- 
tem of  education.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  express  education  of  apreacher 
consists  m  the  study  of  llieology, 
that  is,  in  examining  the  flower  for 
years.  Now,  of  course,  in  so  far, 
this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  be 
admitted,  as  it  is,  that  there  are 
positive  truths  in  the  application  of 
which  to  the  human  mind  the  function 
of  a  Preacher  consists,  then  it  is 
necessary  above  all  things  that  he 
become  profoundly  acquainted  with 
these  truths.  Else,  there  could  be 
no  orthodoxy,  nothing  of  that  com- 
mon agreement  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant points  without  which  neiUier 
a  Pulpit,  nor  any  other  institution, 
would  be  possible.  Men  cannot  as- 
sociate and  co-operate  merely  on  the 
strength  of  having  similar  as^rations ; 
they  must  also  have  some  common 
ideas.  Hence  philanthropists,  as  such, 
could  never  co-operate  in  constituting 
a  Pulpit.  Anpr  institution  fulfilling 
the  true  definition  of  a  Pulpit  mutt 


be  indebted  for  its  propoeiticms  to 
some  special  science  or  other.  Now 
Theology  is  the  special  science  of  the 
existing  Pulpits  avX  preacfain^  is  an 
art,  and  no  science  whatever  is  suf- 
fident  of  itself  to  instruct  in  its  cor- 
responding art  Preaching,  accord- 
ing even  to  the  existing  understanding 
of  it,  is  the  art  of  expressing  certain 
theological  propositions  in  the  way 
most  lucelv,  as  mr  as  the  matter  is  a 
subject  of  human  calculation,  to  bring 
on  a  desired  moral  crisis.  But  ail 
the  theology  on  earth  wiU  never 
qualify  for  this.  Theology  is  but 
tne  special  science  of  the  preacher, 
whence  it  is  understood  he  is  to  draw 
his  propositions.  He  has  to  be 
qualified  for  the  art  of  preaching  by 
quite  another  training.  Now,  as  nr  as 
education  will  be  effective  in  making 
apreacher  (and,  of  course,  all  human 
effort,  and  all  earnest  reasoning  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition  that  educa- 
tion is  of  »ome  use  in  ev^  thing), 
that  which  would  be  requisite  for  tne 
preacher  would  be  a  course  of  the 
first  principles  of  all  sciences.  Not 
such  a  course  of  studies  in  the  special 
sciences  as  generally  precedes  the 
theological  curriculum,  but  a  contem- 
poraneous course  of  what  Bacon  calls 
Philosophia  PrimtL,  filling  up  about 
two-thirds  of  the  curriculum.  There 
is  nothing  odd  in  this.  Why  it  is 
the  universal  finding  of  common  life 
that  a  man  is  competent  in  any  im- 
portant relation,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  extensiveness  of  his  knowledge, 
that  is,  to  his  acquaintance  with  Uie 
general  principles,  the  most  impor- 
tant facts,  of  lul  the  sciences.  Only 
at  present  every  mother*s  son  of  us 
is  left  to  pick  up  this  knowledee  in 
whatever  way  he  can,  just  as  Shak- 
speare  did.  Of  course,  however,  we 
do  not  consider  a  thing*s  having  been 
done  by  the  native  power  of  one,  a 
reason  for  not  going  forward  with 
any  scheme  whicn  promises  to  make 
the  same  thing  possible  for  a  thou- 
sand. And  even  Shakspeare  himself, 
we  venture  to  say,  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  the  better  of  a  coarse  of  the 
PhUoBophie  Pos&ive.  Whatever  re- 
moves any  thing  out  of  the  dominion 
of  chance  is  a  triumph  of  the  human 
mind ;  why  then,  if  the  contraiy  is 
possible,  should  an  acquisition  which 
IS  refipgnised  as  determining  the  com* 
petency  of  a  man  to  do  wnatever  it 
can  faU  to  the  lot  of  man  to  do,  the 
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Snisitioiif  mmely,  of  the  first  prin- 
ies  of  all  seieneefl,  why  BhoaM  this 
Snisitioii  eontinne  to  be  a  mere 
or  of  ehanee-piddngs  ?  Certainly 
tlie  word  Edueatiou  is  a  pretence,  so 
long  as  tins  18  the  case.  Now  all  men 
wbaterer,  all  professions  whaterer, 
more  or  less  require  this  general 
traming ;  but  above  all,  a  praession 
wbieh  operates  so  directly  and  im- 
mediately on  the  human  mind  as  the 
Pulpit  A  knowledge  of  the  fint 
principles  of  all  sdenoes  is  the 
Tery  tning  for  increasing  that  power 
of  expression  which  constitutes  the 
capacrty  of  dealing  with  human  na- 
ture. X^adre  earnestness  of  charac- 
ter can  do  much.  Native  earnestness 
of  character  c<mjoined  with  that 
general  aoquaintanee  with  all  sorts  of 
matters  which  men  of  ability  acquire 
in  going  through  life,  can  do  more. 
But  the  ne  pau  ulira  of  a  human 
agent,  the  yery  perfection  of  an  in- 
strument in  tne  Divine  hands,  the 
ideal  eonstitution  of  a  man  who  is  to 
go  about  amonj^  his  fellows  agitating, 
exdtang,  soothmg,  consoling,  swaying 
them,  is  native  earnestness  of  charac- 
ter coupled  with  a  firm  irrounding  in 
the  general  principles  of  idl  sciences. 
The  earnestness  can  scarcely  be  gnven : 
the  scientific  srounding  can.  it  in- 
dndes  every  tninf  that  can  be  given. 
Persons  who  dislike  the  word  science, 
may  call  it  a  general  acquaintance 
witn  the  worlds  for  this  comes  exactly 
to  the  same  thing.  And,  lastly,  even 
where  the  personal  earnestness  is 
wanting,  the  ttccltj  of  apt  and  power- 
ful expression  which  it. is  the  effect 
of  an  acquaintance  with  scientific 
generalities  to  give,  is  the  best  sub- 
stitiite  that  can  be  obtained  for  it. 

Bot  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to 
exactly  the  same  effect,  only  in  a  less 
foniMi  manner,  by  impressing  the 
miad  of  the  Pulpit  itself  witb  the 
gnnd  idea  of  its  relation  to  society. 
It  would  then  lift  its  eyes  from  the 
flower,  and  become  conscious  of  what 
was  going  on.  It  would  no  longer 
be  inaensible  to  the  general  march  of 
ideas.  It  would  turn  its  fiioe  to  so- 
dely.  Sodal  evib  would  no  longer 
posh  their  cancerous  way  through 
the  various  relations  of  mankind  and 
be  merely  lamented  over  by  good 
i^nrits 'despairing  of  any  instrumen- 
tality wherewith  to  resist  them,«a 
Polpit  all  the  while  standing  hy, 
lodlDDg  OQ  upon  the  nMe  ynth  no 


higher  intention  than  that  of  picking 
out  an  individual  here  and  there, 
and  chasing  him  down ;  but  the  in- 
stant the  evils  themselves  made  any 
visible  appearance,  they  would  lie 
saluted  and  grappled  with.  What 
an  awakeninff  there  would  be,  what 
an  increase  of  practical  talent  t  Im- 
planting the  idea  of  its  relation  to  the 
general  mass  of  society  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Pulpit  itself  would  be 
sufiBcient  to  effect  a  spontaneous  edu- 
cational improvement  It  would,  as 
much  as  any  thing,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  course  of  the  general 
principles  of  all  sciences  to  accompany 
and  counteract  a  theological  course ; 
for  it  would  confer  the  spirit  of  gene- 
ralities, the  habit  of  studying  every 
thing.  Mere  theological  training 
would  no  longer  be  considered  the 
one  thing  netful.  Carrying  about 
with  him  the  cbnsciousness  of  what 
he  was  and  what  he  had  to  do,  the 
Preacher  would  keep  pace  with  the 
genend  progress.  His  language  would 
become  more  effective,  more  natural. 
He  would  have  a  wider  choice  of 
topics.  Not  that  the  object  of  social 
regeneration  would  require  an  ac- 
tually different  set  of  truths  jQrom  the 
object  of  producing  a  crisis  in  indi- 
vidual character.  The  two  objects 
would  mareh  toffether.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  for  giving  up  the  plan 
of  Bible-texts.  But  only,  witnout 
the  forcing  of  a  single  doctrine,  a 
single  randunental  projKMition  in 
Theology,  and  without  any  hazard  to 
the  noble  object  of  individual  refor- 
mation, there  would  be  such  an  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  language,  such 
an  accession  of  moral  influence,  that 
with  the  splendid  opportunities  of 
producing  a  general  and  mstantane- 
ous  effect  which  the  Pulpit  possesses, 
society  would  be  reorganised  at  once. 
Plainly  and  decidedly  the  hope  of 
such  a  reoiganisation  lies  in  the  Pul- 
pit, more  than  in  any  other  existing 
institution.  To  it  all  earnest  men, 
all  men  capable  of  judging,  turn  their 
anxious  eyes.  No  institution  possesses 
such  immense  mechanical  purchase. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  this 
Pulpit,  or  some  other ;  whether  Priest 
and  Preacher  are  any  longer  com- 

Sitible.  A  Pulpit  there  must  be. 
h !  that  the  one  which  exists  could 
be  reused  to  its  duties  and  its  powers, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  question  no 
longer.    Man  of  God!  macher  of 
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th«  wordl  on  the  faoe  of  this  e«rth 
there  exists  not  a  fnnetioii  nobler 
than  thine.  Great  is  thy  responsi- 
bility, rich  vill  be  thy  reward,  or 
fearful  will  be  thy  oondemnation. 
Oh !  would  to  God  that  within  the 
Pulpit  itself  there  might  arise  some 
man  of  might,  commissioned  onee 
again  not  merely  to  be  powerful 
lumself  in  prodauning  the  truth,  for 
many  such  tiiere  are,  and  when  they 
die,  their  power  is  gone  like  a  ripple 
on  the  ¥rater,  but  to  prevent  the  lit- 


stiHititm  firom  going  down,  to  mate 
it  powerliil  too;  ohl  that  from  on 
hiffh  thei^  mig^t  be  soch  a  new  end 
riSi  outpouring  of  the  divine  en-* 
thusiasm  upon  all  who  preach  the 
word,  that  this  noble  inyention  of 
Christianity  might  again  resume  its 
character  and  its  efficacy;  for  then 
there  would  be  righteousness  and 
rejoidnff  over  the  earth,  the  wilder* 
ness  and  the  solitary  place  would  be 
glad,  and  the  desert  would  xigoioe 
and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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MONAJlCnS,  MXNISTJSBS,  AKD  G0UBTIEK8. 


"  Chez  toutes  les  nations,"  says  Mon- 
sieur Barri^re,  in  his  excellent  pre- 
face to  the  Memoirs  of  the  ^younger 
Count  de  Brienne,  "  les  espnts  se  po- 
licaient  lonstemps  avant  les  mceurs." 
The  Frencn  have  been  ever  known 
as  a  witty,  sprightly,  mercurial  nar 
tion;  very  energetic  when  occasion 
cdls  for  energy,  but,  when  that  oc- 
casion passes,  very  easily  relapsing 
into  indolence  and  frivolity ;  varying 
in  their  tastes,  inconstant  in  their 
pursuits,  indiscreet  in  their  conduct ; 
not  at  all  wanting  in  courage,  but 
generally  mistaking  the  time  and 
season  for  the  display  and  exercise  of 
that  courage ;  ana  with  a  wonderful 
adaptation  of  nature  for  all  affairs  of 
gallantry.  Climate  forms  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation ;  the  character  of  a 
nation  forms  its  ff ovemment ;  and 
the  ffoyemment  forms  its  manners, 
morals,  laws,  and  institutions.  Ihis 
is  more  remarkable  with  the  French 
than  with  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 
rope :  the  changes  among  them  have 
been  so  numerous,  so  sudden,  so 
closely  follovring,  and  so  striking. 
When  monarchs  were  reigning  among 
us  Englishmen  with  fulness  of  sway, 
attempered,  however,  by  wholesome 
restrictions,  the  kings  or  France  were 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  grand 
feudatories.  The  great  dukedoms  at 
length  merged  into  the  monarchy, 
ana  the  kings  were  in  constant  and 
fierce  &pute  with  their  amaUer, 
though  yet  finmidablavaasali.  Xhesa 


smaller  vassals,  being  overeome,  gave 
place  to  the  antagonist  power  exer- 
cised by  the  corporations  called  par* 
liaments,  which  ctmsisted  originally 
of  nobles.    The  wars  engendwed  by 
adverse  doctrines  in  religion,  and  by 
civil   faction,    severed   society  into 
numberless  hostile  sections.     These 
were  consolidated  under  Henry  of 
Navarre,  after  whose  death  the  c^»- 
tious  nobles  again  struck  out  into  re- 
bellion.    Then  came  into  play  the 
fine,  yet  steady  policy  of  Richelieo, 
followed  up  by  his  successor,  the 
Italian  Mazarin.     The  nobles  were 
crushed ;  the  monarchy  was  consoli- 
dated; the  kingly  authority  reigned 
supreme;  the  parliaments  were  en- 
feebled ia  Dower,  as  opponents,  by 
Richelieu  allowing  the  membera  of 
the  bouTf^eottie  to  enter  into  those 
corporations.  These  last-named  mem- 
bers were  opposed  to  the  noUes,  and 
hence  their  authority  as  a  body  was 
rendered  nugatory.    On  the  death  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIIL  the  no- 
bles again  struggled  for  supremacy. 
The  r^;ent  was  a  woman,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  a  fool.     The  re- 
gent, however,  was  steadfast  to  Mas*- 
rin,  who  struggled  with  the  nobles ; 
at  length  out-manoBUvred  them ;  and, 
finally,  obtained  peace  for  the  coun- 
try by  his  coarse  reiection,  on  his 
master's  behalf^  of  the  Friaeess  of 
Savoy;  and  his  masteriy  stroke  of 
statemaoahip,  whieh  jirodueed  the 
rmtriimwiiaH  ft^'iifff  with  jShpain  and 
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tht  fittBOiM  treaty  of  the  FyrenMS. 
With  aU  hk  ftults,  foibles,  weikk- 
iieneB,  and  Tieei,  Maaurin  was  a  great 
■tatemiaii.  Though  a  foreigner,  he 
well  knew  the  grand  want  of  the 
eonntiy  which,  ae  minister,  he  had 
so  long  gOTemed:  it  was  the  con* 
firmation  of  the  kingly  authority. 
He  struggled  for  this  with  turpriang 
pertmaeity;  he  trained  his  royal  pn- 
pil  to  regard  this  as  the  most  im- 
portant measure  for  the  prosperity  of 
France.  He  constantly  talked  to 
him  about  afBurs  of  state.  He  had 
the  honour  and  manly  honesty  to 
make  theyomig  king  break  off  the 
eonnezion  with  one  of  his  own  nieces, 
of  whom  he  was  desperately  ena* 
mouied,  and  who,  trusting  to  her 
lorer^s  protection  at  one  moment,  de- 
fied eren  the  uncle's  authority.  He 
told  his  ro;^  pupil,  that  if  he  would 
adhere  serionsiy  to  his  instructions, 
and  endeayour  to  evoke  the  powers 
of  his  own  mind,  he  could  not  fail  to 
transcend  in  ability  and  glory  all  the 
former  kings  of  France*  His  usual 
remark  to  others  respecting  that  pu- 
pil was,  that  **  there  was  stuff  enough 
m  him  to  make  a  doaen  kings.'* 
Thoogh  the  monarch  had  a  nstinral 
tendeney  to  pleasure,  his  mind  was 
by  nature  happily  adapted  to  bu- 
On  Muarin's  death  he  be- 


came his  own  effective  minister. 
Wb  reign  was  at  the  same  moment 
mtaiked  by  magnificence  and  tyranny. 
But  the  benSts  which  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  early  conferred  upon 
Um  nation  were  neutralised  by  reck- 
less eztiaTagance,  nefiurious  wars, 
and  religious  persecutions.  Political 
mtrigaes  had  been  lonff  crushed,  and 
the  rcstleBS  spirit  of  the  nation  had 
firamd  employment  In  theological 
coafennreny.  Louis  fdlminatea  his 
diq)kasure  at  both  Jansenists  and 
Protestants,  although  the  former 
profiasBcd,  at  least  in  their  declare- 
tioBa,  complete  submission  to  the  pa- 
pal authority,  and  the  free  worsnip 
of  the  latter  bad  been  ceded  and 
confirmed  by  edicts  granted  by  his 
predecessors.  Many  of  their  templet, 
dedaied  to  have  been  opened  contrary 
to  the  royal  ordinances,  were  ordered 
to  be  dosed.  With  this  ^'sic  volo 
ne  jubeo**  kine  rononstrance  was 
wotse  tlum  useEeas, — it  was  danger- 
o«B,  being  considered  flat  heresy  and 
treason.  This  naturally  bred  moody 
discoQte&t  among  the  oppcessedt  and 


ojipression  drove  them  to  despera- 
tion, for  the  conduct  of  the  dommant 
Jesuitical  party  became  altogether 
intolerable.  Tiie  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  like  the  ezpulnon  of 
the  Moriscos  from  Spain,  drove  the 
most  industrious  portion  of  the  ccmi- 
mumty  from  the  country.  It  is  only 
within  this  eentury  that  France  has 
recovered  its  commercial  energies. 
Spain  will  not  do  so  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  France  was  ex- 
hausted; theezpensesof  costly  wars 
and  royal  palaces  had  completely 
ruined  it;  disasters  at  home  and 
abroad  had  damped  the  rampant  spi- 
rit of  the  nation;  the  enu  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Magnificent  was 
deplorable.  The  schemes  of  Law,  and 
the  gross  and  open  profiigpacy  of  the 
regent  and  his  depraved  mmister,  the 
Cardinal  Dubois,  filled  the  country 
with  pauperism  and  abandoned  d^ 
bauchees.  Lidustry  was  checked, 
propriety  of  demeanour  discarded, 
reli^n  mocked,  education  unheeded, 
habits  of  life  deranged,  and  a  Bac- 
chanalian madness  seemed  to  have 
seized  all  classes  of  society.  Hear 
what  Alison  says  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  :— 

"  Since  the  reign  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, profligacy  had  never  been  conducted 
in  so  open  and  undisguised  a  manner  as 
under  Louis  XV.  and  the  Kegent  Or- 
leans.  From  the  secret  memoirs  of  the 
period,  it  is  manifest  that  the  licentious 
novels  which  at  that  time  disgraced 
Ffmeh  literature  conveyed  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  maaners  of  the  age ;  that 
the  aeenea  in  Faublas,  the  Lrat«#n<  Dan* 
gereuaUf  and  CrtbiUon,  are  bv  no  means 
overcharged*  Favourites  of  women  of 
rank,  selected  from  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity 
by  a  place  in  the  Bastile,  at  the  instance 
of  their  treacherous  paramours.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  is  the  most  deplorable 
in  French  history.  If  we  seek  for  the 
characters  who  governed  the  age,  we 
mnst  search  the  antechambers  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseol,  or  the  boudoln  of 
IMadamede  Pompadour  or  Du  Barn. .  . . 
The  fMhions  were  as  ridiculous  as  the 
arte  were  misplaced.  Shepherdesses  were 
represented  in  hoops  in  saloons,  where 
colonels  were  engaged  in  feminine  pur- 
suits :  every  thing  was  deranged  in  the 
public  feelings  and  manners,  the  sure 
sign  of  an  approaching  convulsion.  So« 
ciety  had  reached  that  peculiar  stage 
which  appeared  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  Gothic  invasion,  and  in  Constantino- 
ple aader  the  Byubtine  emperors.    In- 
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Btttd  of  maldiig  Tenes  in  eloisteri,  tli6y 
made  them  in  diawing  rooms  ;  a  happy 
epigram  made  a  general  more  celebrated 
than  a  victory  gained/'* 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  diflsolutioii 
of  the  court,  that  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  public  debt,  or  twenty 
millions  of  our  money,  had  been  in- 
curred for  expences  of  too  igno- 
minious a  nature  to  be  described. 
The  amount  of  expenditure  in-  this 
way  was  ten  times  greater  than  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  AlV.  Madame 
du  Barri  alone,  for  her  share,  had 
drawn  from  the  royal  treasury  a  sum 
fully  equal  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money  of  the  present 
oay. 

Thus  was  a  legacy  of  woe  and  bit- 
terness left  to  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI. 

It  is  observable  throughout  this 
short  review  how  the  careless  cha- 
racter of  the  French  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  shifting  changes  in  their  na- 
tional existence,  of  the  tyranny  of 
their  princes,  of  their  political  and 
moral  (debasement.  The  sobrie^of 
demeanour  and  thought  enioined  bjy 
civilisation  had  not  readied  their 
hearts;  and  civilisation  is  ever  slow 
of  progress  when  the  people  are  ig- 
norant of  the  blessings  of  constitu- 
tional immunities.  Thus  it  was  more 
remarkably  observable  with  them 
than  with  any  other  European  na- 
tion that  les  ^^rits  sepolicaient  avant 
les  meeurs,  Tne  restlessness  of  their 
minds,  devoid  of  the  ballast  afforded 
by  a  sound  education,  was  ever  driv- 
ing them  to  excesses  of  some  kind. 
To  equanimity  they  were  strangers. 
All  men  of  mercurial  temperament 
are  vain ;  the  French  were  so  immo- 
derately, and  so  they  still  continue. 
Even  in  the  moment  of  pinching  po- 
verty and  distress  they  gloried  in  the 
lavish  expenditures  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  raised  magnificent  palaces  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  the  means 
of  winning  national  renown.  When 
this  vanity  could  not  be  gratified  in 
other  ways,  it  would  indu^  itself  in 
extravagance  of  dress,  or  extrava- 
gance of  love  and  profligacy.  The 
prodigality  of  the  court  and  nobles 
was  unbounded;  their  repasts  were 
on  a  scale^  of  almost  unlimited  ex- 
pense, and  immense  sums  were  squan- 
dered in  all  matters  connected  with 


dress.  In  this  there  was  no  uni- 
formity; every  one  followed  his  own 
camice,  and  there  were  a  thoosand 
different  devices.  Immense  slouch- 
ing hats,  and  small  berets  hardly  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  the  head ;  loiuf  cloaks 
and  short  cloaks;  doublets  of  golden 
stuff  and  silken  tissue ;  and  woollen 
cloths,  and  richestvelvets,  and  sleeves 
of  all  sizes,  varieties,  lengths^  colours, 
and  materuds,  were  every  where  to  be 
met  with  in  strangest  juxtaposition. 
From  costliness  of  costume,  every 
day  seemed  a  gala  day;  magnificence 
of  costume,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
high  privileges  of  the  nobility.  The 
interior  of  the  mansions  of  the  no- 
bility was  decorated  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  while  bed-furniture 
was  covered  with  gold  and  embnn- 
dery.  These  being  personal  mattera 
came  home  to  the  hearts  and  feelings 
of  every  one :  of  public  improve- 
ments they  were  altogether  caraess ; 
that  was  no  one*s  affair  but  the  mo- 
narch's. The  streets  were  narrow, 
unpaved,  and  filthy.  The  houses 
were  dark  and  gloomy;  of  public 
buildings  there  were  very  few. 

The  disorders  in  the  country  aris- 
ing from  the  untamed  spirit  of  the 
n<Mrility,  the  firequent  insurrectionary 
movements  and  civil  wars,  afforded 
the  greatest  license  to  the  manners  of 
theaffe. 

*^  Quand  tout  ordre  social  ftit 
rompu,"  says  an  intelligent  historian, 
**  quand  aucune  passion  ne  connut  plus 
de  frein,  la  galanterie  dha^nkn  en 
licence,  et  le  plaisir  en  d^bauche.** 
The  court  was  itself  licentious,  and, 
calculating  on  the  general  corrup- 
tion, allowed  ftill  scope  for  the  play 
of  the  worst  passions  Uiat  agitate  and 
enslave  the  human  heart.  Thus 
Catherine  de  Medicis  purposely  sur- 
rounded her  person,  and  filled  her 
court,  with  women  of  rank, —  no 
matter  how  dissolute  and  depraved, 
so  only  they  were  beautifhl  of  form 
and  engaging  in  mannen ;  and,  with 
the  co-operation  of  such  foul  assist- 
ants, she  was  ever  carrying  forward, 
and  with  triumphant  success,  the 
dark  schemes  of  her  Italian  policy. 
Bichelien,  also,  in  ftirtheranoe  of  his 
policy,  while  humbling  the  proud 
nobles  of  France,  and  establishmg  on 
an  adamantine  basis  his  tyrannic  su- 
premacy, allowed  the  utmost  latitude 


*  Alison's  History  of  Earope,  vol.  i.  ch.  f. 
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to  immonliiy  in  domestie  life.  This 
w»8  to  diyert  the  public  mind  from 
brooding  in  moody  discontent  over 
his  too  flasrant  acts  of  oppression. 
And  to  sncn  a  height  had  female  do- 
mination ascended,  that  women  at 
kogth  led  factions,  and  became  the 
life  and  sonl  of  political  intrigae. 
Here  are  one  or  two  instances,  uiey 
will  snffidently  illustrate  our  ob* 
seryation. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde  was  near 
its  termination,  since  most  of  the  fac- 
tion had  given  in  their  submission  to 
the  queen  and  her  cardinal  minister. 
Still  a  peat  many  strong  places  re- 
mained m  the  hands  of  the  Frondists. 
Charievoi  commanded  at  Brisach, 
and  held  absolute  sway  over  the 
city  and  the  garrison.  It  was  ap- 
prehended that  he  would  set  his  su b- 
miasion  at  too  high  a  price,  or  sell 
the  pkce  to  the  emperor.  Such 
were  honour  and  fidelity  in  tiioae 
chivalrous  times!  The  Duchess  of 
Nemours  describes  in  her  Memoirs 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  Char- 
levoi  was  circumvented.  He  had  al- 
ways been  much  attached  to  the 
Marshal  de  Guebriant,  and  the  ma- 
rechale  his  wife,  who  knew  well  her 
friend's  humours,  caprices,  and  weak- 
nesses, offered  the  court  her  services 
cm  the  occasion,  and  they  were  ac- 
cepted. She  reached  Brisach,  ac- 
oomnanied  by  a  damsel  well  known 
for  ner  ea^  virtue,  but  very  youns 
and  beautimL  Charlevoi  saw,  ana 
&U  pamonstely  in  lore  ^th  her. 
She  played  her  part  adroitly  under 
the  marJlchale*8  directions,  and,  by 
unyielding  hardness  of  heart,  drove 
her  lover  well-nigh  to  desperation. 
At  this  critical  moment  Madame  la 
Marechale,  with  her  instrument, 
quitted  Brisach  suddenly  for  a  ch&- 
teau  some  leagues  distant  from  the 
dty,  whoe  die  remained,  under  plea 
of  illness.  Her  companion  was  or- 
dered, however,  to  write  to  Charle- 
voi, expressing  rq^t  for  past  indif- 
ference, but  promising  kinder  treat- 
ment if  he  pud  her  a  visit.  Charle- 
voi proceeded  at  once  to  the  chiUean, 
whore  he  was  arrested,  and  con- 
dndked  as  prisoner  to  Philipsbourg ! 
The  royalists  thus  became  possessed 
of  Brisach  through  the  scheme  of  the 
widow  of  a  msiSial  of  France,  who 
was  protected  by  a  que^  was  the 


emissary  of  a  cardinal,  and  who,  ac- 
companied by  a  common  courtesan, 
went  forth  to  surprise  the  good 
faith  and  tempt  the  brutal  lust  of  a 
soldier  t 

The  seductive  powers  of  the 
Duchess  of  Chitillon  so  prevailed 
with  the  Marshal  d'Hocquincourt, 
that  he  openly  broke  his  promise  to 
the  Prince  de  Conde  to  deliver  up 
Feronne  and  Ham,  two  principal 
keys  of  the  kingdom.  He  thus 
proved  himself  doubly  a  traitor.  To 
the  lady  in  question  might  be  truly 
applied  what  Cardinal  de  Betz  said  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montbazon :  ''  Qu*il 
n*avait  gu^re  vu  de  femmes  qui, 
dans  le  vice  conservassent  moins  de 
respect  pour  la  vertu ! "  There  ne- 
ver was  a  better  judge  of  femide  de- 
pravity than  Cardinal  de  Betas,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  And  yet  this  wo- 
man, notorious  for  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  heart,  known  and 
pointed  at  as  one  of  the  most  vicious 
persons  of  a  most  vicious  age,  freely 
mixed  with  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  most  virtuous  members  of 
soaety :  among  others,  of  Madame 
de  S^vign^  I  * 

But,  as  we  have  mentioned  the 
Marshal  d'Hooquincourt,  we  may  as 
well  give  a  Airther,  but  very  short, 
notice  respecting  him.  It  will  shew 
that  honour  was  an  unmeaning  term, 
and  that  the  highest  personages  were 
ever  ready  basely  to  sell  their  ser- 
vices to  a  sufficiently  hieh  bidder. 
Hocquincourt  commanded  at  Fe- 
ronne; and  it  is  a  notorious  &ct, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  offering  him, 
for  Uie  possession  of  the  place,  a 
higher  sum  than  did  the  government 
of  France  for  the  retention  of  his 
fidelity !  The  charms  of  the  Duchess 
de  Ch&tillon  were  once  more  called 
into  requisition.  The  duchess  was 
placed  as  dose  prisoner  under  the 
care  of  the  Abbe  Fouquet,  who 
forced  her  to  write  to  the  marshal, 
imploring  him  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  cminal  minister  as  the  price 
of  her  liberty.  The  marshal's  wife, 
who  was  fully  aware  of  her  hus- 
band's intrigue  with  the  duchess, 
was  alao  employed  as  the  venal 
agent  of  Mazarin  against  him,  and 
used  every  possible  argument  to  in- 
duce him  to  accept  the  six  hundred 
thousand  livzes  offered  by  the  minis- 


*  See  cor  article  in  last  month's  IUoima  on  this  celebrated  lady. 
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ter.  He  at  length  eonsented,  and 
delivered  over  the  place  to  his  own 
eldest  son,  whom  the  mother  had 
prevaUed  on  the  cardinal  and  the 

2ueen  to  name  governor.  The 
)uchesB  of  Chitillon  was  set  at  li- 
berty; but  her  numberless  infideli- 
ties shocked  her  lover,  who,  afraid  of 
too  dose  an  approach  to  the  royal 
presence,  threw  himself  into  the 
Hesdin,  which  had  revolted;  then 
took  service  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  at  last  killed  in  the  defence  of 
Dunkirk. 

Here  are  one  or  two  other  In- 
stances :  —  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
Turenne,  during  the  civil  war,  thought 
less  of  glory  or  success  than  pleas- 
ing the  Ehichess  de  Longueville, 
Cond6*s  sister,  beneath  whose  snules 
each  was  anxious  to  bask.  In  a  let- 
ter which  Gondi  writes  to  Turenne, 
among  other  representations  to  in- 
duce that  warrior  to  terms  of  peace, 
he  holds  out  to  him  the  hopes  of 
once  more  meeting  a  little  "gmrffe 
de  la  Rue  dee  Petite  CkampSy  qui  Ttt^ 
renne  amait  de  tout  eon  cceur.  The 
Due  de  Nemours,  in  love  with  the 
Duchess  of  Ch&tillon,  of  whom  the 
great  Conde  was  also  enamoured, 
eagerly  embraced  the  princess  cause, 
because  she  wished  hun  to  do  so. 
The  Duchess  of  Nemours  endea- 
voured to  obtain  Cond6's  liberty,  that 
he  might  keep  guard  over  the 
Duchess  de  Ch&tillon,  and  thus  pre- 
vent her  husband's  infidelities.  Ch&- 
teauneuf,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  at 
seventy  years  of  age,  became  the 
sighing  and  dying  swain  before  the 
divine  presence  of  Madame  de  Rhodes, 
formerly  Mademoiselle  de  Romoran- 
tin;  and  Crondi  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  superiority  in  political  intrigues, 
and  undoubted  abilities,  was  often 
guilty  of  indiscreet  and  imprudent 
acts,  destructive  to  his  best-amuiged 
measures,  and  even  placed  his  life  in 
imminent  danger,  because  of  his  weak- 
ness with  women.  To  appease  the 
jealou^  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ch^v- 
reuse,  ne  used  an  insulting  expression 
towards  the  queen,  which  was  re- 
peated to  her,  and  thii  was  the  cauae 
of  her  lasting  hatred  to  him.  The 
Princess  de  Gnimen^,  furious  at 
having  been  abandoned,  offered  the 
queen  her  services  for  efiTeeting  the 
eardinal*8  disappearance  alto^ther 
from  the  scene  of  action,  by  inviting 
him  to  her  hdtel»  and  having  him 


seized  and  confined  in  a  dungeon 
below.  The  cardinal  was  aware  that 
a  plan  had  been  hud  fi>r  his  aasawrina- 
tion,  and  whenever  he  visited  the 
H6tel  de  Ch6vreuse,  he  placed  for 
his  safety  sentinels  at  the  gate,  tbeae 
sentinels  being  quite  close  to  those 
parading  before  the  Palais  Roval, 
where  Anne  of  Austria  resided. 
Crondi  was  quite  careless  about  the 
insolence  of  such  a  proceeding,  and 
the  gross  scandal  which  resulted  to 
the  family  of  DeCh^vreuse.  He  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  effect  a  mar- 
riage between  Mademoiselle  de  Ch#v- 
reuse  and  the  Prince  de  Conti ! 

The  conduct  of  the  French  nation 
since  the  time  of  Louis  XVL  will 
fhUy  justify  all  our  foregoingre- 
marks.  When  the  oppressed  Tiers 
Etats  first  called  for  the  assembling 
of  the  States  General,  all  that  was 
demanded  was  the  remedv  of  certain 
and  definite  grievances.  Those  griev- 
ances are  minutely  detailed  by  Mont- 
galliard  in  his  iHeioru  of  Franeey 
and  sufficientlv  and  eloquently  by 
Mr.  Alison  in  nis  Hietortf  of  Europe, 
But  the  superior  powers  who  evoked 
the  storm  of  civil  commotion  could 
not  afterwards  allav  it  i  indeed,  they 
were  the  first  to  fall  victims  to  its 
Airy.  Thev  were  thought  traitors  to 
the  national  cause,  because  they  were 
moderate  in  their  desires,  and  the 
true  friends  of  humanity.  The  blood 
of  the  people,  with  the  quickness  of 
mercunr,  mounted  at  once  to  the  de- 
gree of  ftver  heat,  and  they  were 
ready  for  any  thing,  however  mon- 
strous, absurd,  or  contradictory.  Li- 
berty was  their  grand  want,  and  all 
the  nation  at  once  turned  out  afield, 
gave  the  view-holloa  after  liberty^ 
went  helter-skelter,  a  wild-goose  chase 
of  the  animal,  fairly  run  it  down,  and 
then  discovered  it  to  be  thorough 
carrion,  fbod  utterly  unfit  for  man  or 
beast.  Legislation  became  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  every  cobbler  and 
mechanic,  turning  demagogue,  shout- 
ed fhstian  about  laws  and  consti- 
tutions with  the  mock  ffravity  of  so 
many  mountebanks.  CSnelty  came 
into  fiishion,  and  every  man,  without 
more  to  do,  tucked  up  his  sleevea, 
and  went  to  the  work  of  slaughter 
with  the  savage  delight  of  a  Smith* 
field  butcher.  Religion  was  thought 
a  bugbear,  and  the  nation  with  one 
acooni  turned  atheist.  National 
safbty  was  the  grand  deaderatum, 
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md  eycrv  man  played  tbe  apy  upon 
kk  DttsbDovr,  aod  thought  it  a  miuily 
aet  to  baeome  the  dilator  of  the  friend 
of  hk  boaom.  Mankind  was  to  be 
n^nerated,  and  kingdoma  converted 
into  hmppv  repablici,  and  ereiy  ihirt- 
leaB  and  breechkfla  vaptbond  acam- 
pered  off  to  the  frontierB,  while  the 
worda  **/reedom  !»  mankmdr  -wett 
acTfamedf  forth  from  hia  i^litting 
ImigB.  Kational  glory  rivetted  their 
eye^  and  the  fierce  and  fiuioua  frienda 
of  hber^  and  fteedom  to  mankind 
beranip,  in  a  moment,  the  abject 
alavea  of  a  foccenfol  aoldier  of  for- 
tune, and,  with  uplifted  voioea,  hailed 
Um  as  emperor !  In  every  turn  of 
their  shifting  .conduct  the  national 
Tanity  is  fully  displayed  to  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  Europe. 

Oa  tbie  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  there  waa  little  to  gratify 
tnat  nataonal  Tanitv.  The  emigrant 
nobility  and  their  King  were  too  an- 
tiquated for  the  nation.*  They  wanted 
to  re-establish  religion  on  the  basis 
of  Jesnitinn,  and  there  was  one  uni- 
Tsraal  cry  of  ezeeration  against  the 
pnesthood.  The  forms  of  religion 
were  ridiculed, — ^Uie  churches  were 
descaled,  save  by  women  and  child- 
xcn,  or,  perchance,  some  men,  en* 
feebled  by  old  age,  and  ripe  for  the 
ckxnny  abodes  of  death.  Then  came 
Uie  dxjn  of  the  second  revolution, 
and  even  then  the  nation  could  not 
really  define  ita  wishes  and  wants. 
They  chose  a  hi^  peraonage  as  their 
chieL.  He  was  to  be  a  kind  of  lord- 
lientenaat,  an  ephemeral  consul,  a 
something  that  misht  become  a  pliant 
tool  in  their  hands.  But  the  tool 
had  an  edge,  and  every  body  knows 
the  adage  about  edged  tools:  the 
troth  of  this  they  fbund  out  to  their 
cost      Hie  ephemeral   consul  has 


made  himself  nerpetaal  dieiatar ;  the 
bourgeois  Duke  of  Orleuis  has  be- 
come the  dignified  King  of  the  French. 
He  has  proved  himself  on  the  whole, 
every  way  worthy  of  his  lofty  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
ferring an  infinity  of  benefits  upon  a 
fickle  people,  who  have  shewed  them- 
selves towards  him  ungratefi[U  and 
treacherous.  Our  aspirations,  how- 
ever, are  that  he  may  be  blessed  with 
long  life,  though  his  years  are  already 
many  and  full ;  and  that  his  polk^ 
of  wisdom  and  peace  may  be  stes^ 
fitftly  pursued  bvthe  wne  counsel- 
lors of^his  youthful  successor.  Still 
that  people,  so  benefitted,  ao  placed 
on  the  high  path  of  social  and  poli- 
tical improvement,  would  have  cut 
their  monarch's  throat  a  dozen  times 
had  they  been  able  I  Still  they  are 
endeavouring  to  pursue  the  da]Qcing 
lights  of  some  undefined  and  unde- 
finable  noviUu  fvncfit,— etill,  still  they 
are  dissatisfied.  What  is  it  that  the 
nation  requires  P  Can  it  say  ?  We 
think  not,  and  we  patiently  wait  for 
a  reply. 

Enough,  however,  of  times  present. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  times 
past,  and  to  that  period  which  we 
nave  especially  selected,  the  Seven- 
teenth Genturv. 

The  code  of  morals,  like  our  own 
voluminous  acts  of  parliament,  was 
loosely  constructed,  and  ill  under- 
stood. Gallantry  was  imbounded 
amidst  all  dasses-f  Subjects  even 
fearlessly  aspired  to  the  good  gracea 
of  <][ueens.  Anne  of  Austria  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  most  scrupulous  ladies  of  her 
age,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  she 
became  enamoured  of  the  handsome 
and  unprincipled  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham; and  full  proofofthis  was  given 


*  On  this  point  tee  oar  obssrvations  in  No.  160of  Rsoina.    The  article  is  on 
Victor  Hiig»,  and  his  then  recent  work  npon  the  Rhine. 


de  delicfttesse." — Uimoiret  Iniditti  tU  Brigntu,  par  Barriere :  preface,  p.  31.  To  illai- 
tiate  his  remark,  Barrlte  gives  the  following  anecdote  : — *'  Count  dliarconrt  besieged 
Tvrin  ;  tbe  Manjnis  of  Liganis,  with  the  Spanish  troops,  endeavoured  to  force  the 
linee.  The  people  within  were  starving ;  the  Spanish  general  tried  in  ereiy  way  to 
■apply  their  wanU.  By  his  orders  the  balls  from  the  bombs  were  filled  with  victoals, 
aai  thrown  into  the  city.  They  were  sought  for,  and  carefally  opened.  A  Spaniard 
in  his  atmy  sent  thos  to  his  hoogry  adstress  wi&in  tl|S  walls  a  quantity  of  fat  fumk, 
'"  a  teooer  epistle," 
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by  her  eondact  in  the  gtrdens  si 
Amiens,  when  Uie  Entdish  envoy  was 
conducting  the  fair  Princess  Hen- 
rietta to  the  arms  of  the  ro^  Charles. 
The  extravagant  display  in  dress  of 
Buckingham  has  become  matter  of 
history.  When  first  presented  to  the 
court  of  France,  he  wore  a  mantle  of 
grey  velvet,  which  was  embroidered 
witn  the  finest  peurls.  All  admired 
the  splendour  of  his  dress,  but  could 
not  miagine  how  the  pearls,  as  he 
itralked,  kept  falling  away.  The 
crowd  of  courtiers  strugeled  to  pick 
them  up,  and  presented  them  to  him. 
«« Les  mains  qui  les  lui  presentaient 
avec  empressement,**  says  the  his- 
torian, **ne  ponvaient  s*empecher  de 
les  prendre  par  la  maniere  noble, 
gracieuse,  et  persuasive,  dont  il  im- 
posait  k  chacun  la  necessity  de  les 
garder.*' 

As  a  proof  of  the  consideration 
which  Buckingham  enjoyed  in  her 
esteem,  Anne  of  Austria  presented 
to  him  a  shoulder-knot  of  tags,  con- 
sisting of  superb  diamonds,  the  gift 
of  her  royal  husband.  This  anec- 
dote is  confirmed  by  La  Bochefou- 
cauld,  in  his  Memoirs.  The  queen 
sent  him  "la  veille  de  son  depart, 
par  Madame  de  ChSvreuse,  les  ferrets 
aaiguillettes  de  diamans  dont  elle 
^tait  par^  le  pour  de  sa  premiere 
audience.**  Bichelieu,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  set  forth, 
had  become  the  queen*s  enemy.  He 
had  perceived  the  feeling  between  her 
and  the  ambassador,  and,  by  means 
of  the  Countess  de  Lanoy,  the  queen's 
dame-d*-honneur,  had  heard  of  the 
gift  to  Buckingham.  He  bribed 
Buckingham's  mistress  in  England  to 
cut  off  at  a  ball  a  few  of  those  tags, 
and  send  them  to  him.  She  did  so; 
but  Buckingham,  on  reaching  home, 
was  told  of  his  loss  by  his  valets. 
Hedesnatched  orders  to  the  different 
ports  that  no  packet-boat  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  for  France.  Great 
was  the  noise  in  that  country  at  this 
cessation  of  commerce.  The  shoul- 
der-knot of  diamonds  was,  however, 
rendered  perfect  by  the  ready  in- 
strumentality of  a  clever  jeweller, 
and  despatched  by  a  secret  mes- 
senger to  Madame  de  Ch^vreuse, 
whom  he  informed  of  anticipated 
mischief,  praying  her  to  return  the 
diamonds  to  the  queen.  The  Car- 
dinal ]^chelieu,  immediately  that  he 
received  the  tags,  so  surreptitioasly 


cut  off,  presented  them  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  awakened  his  jealousy. 
The  king,  in  angry  terms,  asked  tne 
queen  to  produce  the  shoulder-knot, 
which  she  readily  did,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  both  king  and  minister. 

The  cardinal  could  not  forgive  her 
for  her  love  for  Buckingham.  In 
the  play  of  ilftrame,  which  was  partly 
his  production,  and  performed  m  the 
theatre  of  his  palace,  before  the  queen 
and  the  court,  were  various  bitter 
allusions  to  her  attachment.  Among 
other  things,  Mirame  is  made  to  pro* 
nounce  the  following  lines : — 

"  Je    me    sens  crimioelle,  aimant   un 

Stranger, 
Qui  met  pour  mon  amour  cet  ^tat  en 

danger." 

At  a  later  period,  and  at  the  queen's 
intercession,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  duke  betrayed  his  soverugn,  by 
keeping  back  in  the  Ex^lish  ports 
the  succours  long  promised  to  the 
Protestant  insuigents  of  La  Bochelle. 
It  seems  that  Anne  of  Austria  was 
first  struck  with  Buckingham  while 
dancing  with  him  in  a  country  danee, 
and  that  Bichelieu  at  once  percoved 
that  the  elegant  and  noble  stranger 
was  making  a  deep  inroad  upon  her 
heart. 

This  spirit  of  gallantry  was  com- 
mon throughout  Europe.  In  Spain 
as  in  Frsncet  ^  the  Escunal  as  at 
the  Louvre,  subjects  dared  to  raise 
their  enamoured  eyes  to  their  sove- 
reigns ;  the  violence  of  their  love 
enabled  them  to  overleap  the  slight 
barriers  of  audacity.  At  Madrid,  the 
Count  de  Villa-Medina  fell  d^pe- 
rately  in  love  with  Elizabeth  of 
France,  who  had  espoused  Phihp  IV. 
of  Spain  and  the  Inmes.  He  for  some 
time  tortured  his  ingenuity  how  he 
could  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
crowned  object  of  his  secret  aspira- 
tions. At  length  he  bethought  him- 
self of  a  scheme  worthy  of  a  native 
of  the  romanUc  clime  which  had 
nven  birth  to  no  less  a  peponsge 
than  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  of 
La  Mancha.  He  ordered  a  splen- 
did fke  in  his  palace,  which  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
whole  court.  The  queen  had  also 
consented  to  be  of  the  number  of 
his  guests.  To  accompUsh  his  de- 
sign, he  had  laid  the  train  for  a  con- 
flagnition  of  his  palace  in  the  moment 
of  high  festinty.    The  tram  took 
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effect,  the  palace  wm  Ibed,  tlie 
ger  waa,  as  the  host  jmended,  great, 
the  queen's  life  was  in  jeopaidy,  when 
he  caioght  her  up  in  hb  anns,  and, 
thus  escaping,  sared  her  life.  That 
one  emhnoe^  howerer,  made  hmi  a 
hcjggar.  Eren  in  the  mooient  of  im- 
minent peril,  Spanish  etiquette  woidd 
not  allow  a  snlnect  to  eontaminale 
by  his  base  tonch  the  sacied  penon 
ofroyaltjr.  He  iras  voniahcd  by  the 
confiscation  of  all  his  noascsBions. 
Yet  that  slight  taste  of  happiness 
fully  repaid  mm. 

IHsorder  and  immorality  were  ob- 
senrable  among  the  eodesiastical 
ranks,  then  formed  of  heterogeneoos 
matenab.  Priests  became  soldien, 
bishops  and  cardinals  commanded 
armies.  Sonrdis,  archlnshop  of  Bor- 
deaux, shared  the  perils  and  the  ^017 
of  the  Count  aHareonrt,  whoee 
squadron  insulted  Saidmia,  and  took 
the  islands  of  Ste.  Marguerite.  The 
Cardinal  de  la  Vallette  became  a 
valiant  leader  of  the  armies  of  Fianee, 
while  the  Cazdinal-InfiHit  led  on  the 
troops  of  Spain  to  battle  TheChuxdk 
possessed  many  prdates  who  had 
neyerreoeivedoffdmationtotheiiriest- 
hood.  The  direction  of  reugioua 
oomnnuiities,  a»^  the  h^^iesteode* 
siastical  dignities,  were  bestowed  upon 
children.  The  celebrated  Mere  An- 
gelique  Amauld  was  appointed  abbcai 
of  rort  Boyal  when  only  deren 
years  of  age.  Odet  de  Chiktillon, 
bishop  of  B^u vais,  and  the  Cardinal- 
In&nt,  were  not  deven  ^ears  of  age 
when  th^  severally  received  the  hat 
and  pur^e  from  the  holy  father.  Of 
lay  bishops,  we  believe  that  the  hi* 
shoprie  of  Osnaburg  offers  one  ctf  the 
very  few  instances  in  the  present 
times. 

The  members  of  the  Church  cared 
little  to  maintain  even  the  appearance 
of  sanctity  of  demeanour.  Cardinal 
Bichelien  made  himself  eonspicnons 
ibr  his  amours.  The  severe  and  all- 
powerfbl  mimster  could  bend  his  soul 
frmn  the  high  regions  of  politics  to 
the  low  sublunary  affairs  ofgallantry 
and  love.  He  became  hinuielf  des- 
perately enamoured  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria.   The  younger  Count  de  Brienne, 
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OB  Ten 

oa  je  tire  ec 
deMocfeeriQe  ate  stttcf  ^e 
met  of  the  T^ii^^iai  haTin^  m^&rcd. 
Ins  tender  addremes  to  tjie^ee&and 
that  vpna  the  anthontr  oizhe  (sweat 


finned  by  Cazdioai  de  Bea.^ 
of  Anstxia 

de 


fijKy  strndc  the  bttcr  that  k  wimld 
he  a  laTighaMe  thine  to  aiaJEe  ehe 
grave  and  holy  cardxnai  <anee  a 
spv^htJy  aarafaend  brfore  her  mis' 
*^B  est  paaQooemena  epriift. 
aaid  the  dadaes :  **- je  ae 
qu'fl  Be  fit  poor  piaire  a 
votre  majest^.    Toulez-voaa  que  je 

9  MCTr  mttu  wntm 
haladim  ;  €t  tpm  je 
Tobiigt adaxaer minaiwtt mnshmmie  f^ 
The  qBcen  was  thea  yoons.  ^j.  »mI 
langhter-loving ;  and  she  reii^ii^  the 
notioo.  The  canhnal  eomenied :  he 
hogged  himself  in  the  vain  dory  iif 
his  conquest.  His  anineoce  was 
dressed  m  pantaloons  of  green  veiTcC. 
and  had  appended  to  his  gartensaall 
bells  of  silver;  thus,  with  castanets 
in  hand,  he  danced^  accompanied  by 
the  celebrated  viotinist,  Booan.  Se- 
veral qxctators,  with  Yaatier  snd 
Beringhem,  were  concealed  behiiui  a 
large  ibldiiig  screen,  the  eardinal 
bemff  keni  in  ignorance  of  that  het. 
All  nn^wd  iaunensriy  at  the  teefi- 
tores  and  appearance  of  the  ^BBrtitied 
performer.  **  Who  eoold  help  laugh- 
m^,"  asks  the  Coont  de  Bnenne, 
^smee,  fiftj  years  after  the  event,  I 
cannot  hem  borsting  with  langbter 
atitniyadfr  Alter  the  dance,  Boe- 
can  retired,  and  the  declaration  of 
love  was  made  with  every  fimwaihtji. 
**  La  prineeme  la  tndta  toojoors  de 
ptadakmiiade  et  ses  dedaiua»  assslBQii- 
n^  du  sel  de  la  phusanterie,**  so  mor- 
tified the  vain  piraate,  that  he  alwaya 
afterwards  was  her  bitter  enemy. 

It  is  dso  said,  and  it  was  uni- 
versallv  believed,  that  the  son  of 
M.  de  Bouthillier,  so  eelebrated  under 


*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  MoUerille,  L  i.  p.  567. 

f  "  MoQsieur  le  Cardinal/'  he  says,  "  hated,  to  the  last  degree,  Madame  la 
PriocesBe  de  Guim^o^e,  because  be  was  persuaded  that  she  bad  secretly  thwarted  bis 
views  towards  Anne  of  Aostris,  aud  had  also  taken  part  in  the  trick  plajed  bioi  br 
Madame  Deforgi,  dame'd*atouTf  when  she  conreyed  to  the  qaeeb-moiber,  AJarj  de 
Medicis,  a  love-tetter,  which  he  had  writteo  to  the  qaeeo^  her  daagbter*io-lew." 
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tiM  Dfttiie  of  CluiTig^,  whiA  he 
derived  from  nropeiV  ^  Tottraise, 
was  in  reality  the  ton  of  the  Cardinal 
Bichelieu.  Madame  de  Bonthillien 
who  never  loved  her  hnahand^  was 
never  guilty,  dnriog  her  whole  lift^ 
bnt  of  that  one  itifildity.  ''  If  that 
be  80,"  says  the  Count  de  Briemle, 
quaintly,  "M.  de  Chavicny  is  cer- 
tainly under  greateir  otmgations  to 
the  cardinal  than  he  eter  was  to 
M.  de  Bouthillier,  since  the  former 
ever  loved  him  as  a  son^  and  helped 
upon  him  every  possible  benefit.** 

The  soul  that  made  the  calHnett  ai 
Europe  tremble  at  its  machinati(»s, 
was  easily  deceived  by  the  women  to 
whom  it  proffered  its  htHuage.  Ma- 
rion de  Lorme,  ^qui  ^talt,  says  the 
Cardinal  de  Bets,  *^iiii  pen  mourn 
^unjoroHitit6e"  was  Obe  of  the  car- 
dinaTs  tavouritea.  Bhe  visited  openly 
at  his  palaoO)  until  that  whimaieid 
beauty  abandoUed  him  for  Des  Bar- 
reaux.  He  was  often  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Paris^  in  disrnise^  pro- 
ceeding to  the  abode  of  Madaihe  de 
Fruges,  who  had  been  previonslif 
abandoned  by  Bu^ingham,  and  by 
De  rBpietme.  Ninon  de  Leodoa, 
also,  al  sixteen  yean  of  age^  in** 
spired  him  with  passion  when  he 
was  verging  tqion  the  staid  age  of 
fifty.  Manon  de  Lorme  was  his 
agent,  and  she  ofiered  the  young 
Ninon  50,000  crowns  as  the  prise  m 
her  favours.  The  wa3rwafd  Ninon 
flatly  refused  the  eardinal*s  mar- 
nificent  offer,  for  she  had,  aftcar  the 
death  of  Cinq-Mus^  turned  her 
eyes  upon  a  simple  counsellor  of  Ite 
parliament  of  Paris. 

Mazarin  also^  upon  the  authontjr 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  gives 
the  fiMt  in  her  eorrespondenee,  was 
secretly  married  to  the  QUfien^Begent 
of  Fraooe.  She  dedaxea  that  tiie 
details  df  this  marriage  were  w^ 
known,  and  that  the  very  door  and 
staittase  were  pointed  olit  fagr  whidi 
the  cardinal -BuniBter  everv  night 
obtained  aeosas  to  the  royal  apart* 
ment.  She  ftirther  says  that  theae 
dandestine  marriages  were  at  that 
period  very  common,*  and  dtea  the 
eiaainple  of  Henrietta,  widow  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  who 
secretly  son  chevalier  cfhonnettr. 


Cardinal  da  Beta  had  ahr»ys  a 
doaen  love-adventurea  on  hand,  and 
he  details  them  in  his  MesMHis  as 
plain  matters  of  fiwt,  and  with  un- 
blushing effrontery.  The  frankness 
of  his  svowbJs  are  autmnsingi  and 
BesBuet  has  wdl  iaid  of  him,  "  Qu*oB 
ne  pouvait  ni  Festimer,  td  le  eraindre^ 
ni  le  hair  k  deral.**  In  the  very 
midst  of  his  plots,  schemes^  and  con- 
trivances, when  he  is  surrounded  with 
danger,  his  light,  btt03f!ant,  fickle 
heart,  is  stru^  with  the  beauty  of 
some  new  &ce,  and  endeavouring 
t6  inveigle  the  fair  possessor  into  his 
power  by  all  the  artful  manoSuvres 
of  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  man  of 
the  world.  £[e  got  tired  of  Madame 
de  Ftommereul,  and  of  Mademoiselle 
de  ChevreUae^  '^  whose  beauty  was 
that  of  an  angel,  andlrhooe  head  was 
that  of  a  foor*  (sdah  is  his  own  state- 
ment), and  was  filled  with  admiva- 
ticMl  at  the  opoiing  charms  <tf  the 
young  Mademoiselle  de  la  Lonpe^ 
then  engaged  to  be  maitied  to  the 
Count  f  (Sonnei  This  taritaoal  po- 
iitton  of  the  lady  was  (»]y  a  iiirther 
ineentive  to  the  cardinal.  While  one 
moniiiig  with  Monsienrt  his  patran, 
he  saw  the  palaee  invaded  by  900 
n^iscallions  of  the  city,  who)  er3png 
that  he  wanted  to  reedocile  Monsieilr 
with  Mazarin  and  the  court,  threat- 
ened to  kill  him.  De  Beta  bddly 
descended,  expostulated  with  the 
mobv  and  bulned  their  leader  with 
sudi  effisct  that  the  people  dispersed, 
and  he  took  didter  at  Madame  de 
66vi^l*s,t  of  whose  daughter,  Mn^ 
demmaelle  de  la  Veigne,  aflerwaida 
the  celebrated  Madame  de  Laftyette^ 
the  cardinal*B  friend,  the  young  Due 
de  Brissaa  was  also  enamoured.  He 
asked  the  lady  of  the  house  for  her 
good  offioeli  with  De  la  Loape,  who 
uvcd  next  door,  and  who  was  on 
tsnns  df  closest  friendahip  with  her 
own  dawhtte.  The  ftv  niends  had 
even  hada  door  made  in  the  garden- 
wall  thai  the^  night  hnVe  firee  oom- 
munleation  with  each  othtr^  The 
cardinal  ingcAnonsly  tdh  US  that  the 
ffood  offices  he  that  day  required  of 
Madame  de  la  Vergne  wens  of  a 
nature  d  ^fnrmttker  wm  pruie,  '*  I 
seasoned  my  request,**  he  adds,  '*  with 
so  many  good  intentions  and  honour- 


*  They  seem  ttiU  to  be  somewhat  in  vogne ;  witness  the  example  set  by  the 
Dttchest  de  Bern ;  Christina,  queen^dowsiger  of  Spain;  and  Maria-Loiiise  of  Austfis, 
widow  of  Napoleon* 

t  BhewmnatriedtoaislstiMiQftfaebvabaadofaaeslebfacedBMvqalsa. 
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aUi  news  .  ^  .  I  aM  tluit  I  oiiiif 
irantedto  proeiin  thzoogk  IwrniMiM 

tint  the  U^jr  yiddtd  Inr  oonseDt.** 
The  end  wa8»  thai  Madame  da  k 
Yergne  introdueed  him  to  the 
Tomig  De  la  LoBpe»  and  eTery 
ermag  BtiKae  and  Qondi  pro- 
oeeded  to  the  lad/a  to  try  the 
fiill  dieeharge  of  their  aeduetiTe 
powet8  upon  the  hearts  of  the  twa 
yoathful  heauties.  For  these  n^tly 
YisitB,  under  the  yery  noae  <h  tro 
mother  of  one  of  the  ofoieets,  Glondi 
atthed  himself  in  the  full  costume  of 
an  elegant  gaUant  of  the  ^md* 
The  cardinal,  hotreyer^  was  foded  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  coquettish  hcauty, 
not  hecause  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage,  not  heoause  ^e  was  difl* 
cnlt  of  eonouest)  hut  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  cardind  had  heen  an* 
ticipated  hy  the  Marquis  de  Beany 
roBy  who  had  obtained  AiUposssssion 
of  the  lady^s  affeetfons.  Mademoi* 
selle  de  la  Loupe  shortly  ailegwaiito 
entered  the  btdy  state  of  BBatrimony 
with  the  Count  d*Oionne^  and  only 
a  fen  months  had  elapsed  when  tmr 
Atppf  couple  sqiaratcd  never  to  he 
xeuniled.  Heraftcr^life  seems  to  have 
heen  rnulated  aeoordinff  to  the  i^ 
proved  fishion  of  numheness  beauties 
of  the  sge ;  and  her  name  has  been 
coupled  with  those  of  Uie  Count 
de  besnirron,  the  Due  de  Caudale, 
St.  ETiemond,  the  Abb£  de  Yil- 
lareeaox,  the  Comto  de  Gniehe,  and 
a  host  of  other  well-known  gal* 
lantB.  The  soeoesses  of  the  Our- 
dinal  de  Bets  in  the  boudoir  present 
a  formidable  list.  They  must  hare 
depended  upon  his  disfday  of  wit  and 
the«^ann  of  his  eonrenation,  for  hi 
penon,  if  Tallement  des  Beaux  is  to 
be  beiteved,  and  there  is  no  xuasott  to 
doubt  himt  he  was  ^  ua  petit  homna 
noir,  k  vue  trie  basss^  mid  &itf  laidf 
et  mal-adiolt  de  see  maiis  A  tooMs 

In  one  word^  as  to  the  motala  of 
the  eedesiastics  of  the  period,  kt  it 
net  be  forgotten  that  Mali^re^s  Tor^ 
tug^  was  the  eamet  pertnutoie  of  a 
Mviny  modelf 

We  have  given  the  ehaiftcter  of 
the  regular  dergy,  letus  be  allowed  a 
wotd  of  comment  upon  the  reUgkmn^ 
The  troubles  arising  from  dVU  oom- 
motimi  and  constant  danger  had 
oeo^eUed  a  multitude  of  tbsm  to 
quit  their  ooBTOHtS)  snd  scsk  mMgr 


wifthai  the  IhrtiisatiBiis  <tf  the  me* 
ttmwiis.  The  soldiery  wen  ill-paid, 
ana  wild^  plundering  and  Mouttoua* 
From  eotttaminafcion  with  these^  the 
rdSgmfun  wtfe  obliged  to  fly  away* 
But  the  refbgses  from  cloisttal  sedu^ 
sioik  w^e  not  qf«ied  amid  the  ribald 
and  ]^:xifiSgate  crowds  of  Fiftris.  Many 
became  easy  victims  of  designing 
LovdaceS)  and,  by  their  incontinent 
lives,  added  gMtly  to  the  scandals 
ai  the  age*  Their  apt  cmiduct  not 
only  outraged  morals,  but  every  sp- 
pearanoe  of  decency.  But  all  others, 
bad  and  depraved  as  they  were,  were 
fairly  beaten  in  the  career  of  sdf* 
abandonment  and  sin  bv  the  inmates 
of  the  abbey  of  Longchamps.  The 
abbey,  founded  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bois  de  Bon* 
iQIpe  by  the  sister  of  the  monarch, 
Samt  Louis,  and  richly  endowed  by 
that  prinecBB,  had  been  abstrMted 
fimn  the  visitorial  powers  of  tise 
Kshqp  of  Paris  and  the  regular 
deigy,  and  plaocd  under  the  direction 
of  the  brother*minors,  otherwise  the 
terdeliers  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Fraads.  Thence  resnlted  the  relax- 
ation  of  rules,  and  that  notorious 
disorder  fbr  which  this  holy  este* 
blisfament  became  so  midiappilv  con- 
spicuous. These  disorders  nau  been 
perpetuated  from  the  fourteenth  cm* 
tury,  and  had  augmented  yearly  until 
tiie  times  of  the  R^ency  and  the 
Fronde.  The/KirM*<  were  ever  open 
to  visitors :  men  of  fashionand  intrigue 
obtdned  easy  access  to  the  inmates  of 
the  estabhshmcait,  without  the  know* 
le^ge  of  the  mother-abbess.  The 
confessors  came  at  night  under  the 
pretext  of  obeying  the  calls  of  their 
sooed  office,  mid  thus  at  all  undue 
hoan  hdd  intereoursc  with  their 
Vitiated  nSHiientt.  Many  of  them 
resdved  nedy  large  briboi  firom  die* 
guised  gallanto,  aiMl  allowed  them  to 
tkke  their  places  in  the  confessional* 
bons;  young  men  of  ftshioB  were 
often  d»oofered  within  the  abbey, 
in  wanton  converse  with  the  young 
nuna,  having  been  ascretly  adnuttra 
by  them  or  by  the  smtwt  ftwHdrst, 
with  whom  the  yi^^et  mhmw^  were 
611  terms  of  the  grossest  fiumliarity. 
The  rectors  of  the  establishment  and 
the  provincial  fathens  who  were  the 
ecdedastical  superiors  of  the  abbess, 
in  place  of  assistmg  her  in  the  desired 
work  of  reformation  and  the  pum'sh* 

mmit  tf  tnmigifmoiiSf  em  tvrdUd 
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and  annulled  all  her  measares  for 
that  purpose.  This  rapidly  increased 
the  disorder,  insubordination,  and 
excesses,  \7hich  becune  unbounded, 
when  the  proximity  of  hostile  armies 
around  Paris  forced  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Longchamps  to  seek 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  sisteis,  who  had  so  perti- 
naciously resisted  their  superior*s 
authority,  now  defVing  all  restraint, 
threw  it  off  altogether,  launched  un- 
blushingly  into  every  lund  of  extrava- 
gant conduct.  They  were  to  be  seen, 
still  preserving  their  holy  costume, 
which  was  the  emblem  of  severe  chas- 
tity and  purity  of  life,  while  they  dis- 
played meretricious  ornaments,  were 
covered  with  chains  and  jewels,  and 
leading  lives  of  voluptuous  abandon- 
ment. Under  pretext  of  visiting  their 
relations  and  friends,  they  absented 
themselves  and  passed  days  and  nights 
in  company  with  the  dissolute  com- 
panions of  their  pleasures.  The  ab- 
bess determined  to  apj^eal  to  corrective 
authority.    At  the  mstance  of  the 

frocureur  -  g^eral,  the  abbey  of 
fOnj;champs  was,  by  a  decree  of 
parliament,  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  but 
the  frhrtt  mneur»  would  not  recog- 
nise the  decree ;  and  besides,  little  or 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
licentious  De  Retz,  who,  in  his  capa- 
city of  coadjutor,  administered  in  the 
metropolitan  diocess.  It  was  well 
known,  moreover,  that  he  would 
never  countenance  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  infringe  upon  th^  privileges 
of  a  monastic  order  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  who,  on  account  of  the 
number  and  wealth  of  their  establish- 
ments, maintained  considerable  in- 
fluence in  Paris.  The  abbess  at  length 
addressed  her  remonstrances  to  the 
hol^  father  himself,  and,  by  his  di- 
rections, the  Cardinal  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld wrote  to  Vincent  de  Paul 
to  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  matter. 
That  pious  ecclesiastic  did  so,  and, 
after  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde, 
some  de|^ree  of  oider  was  established 
in  the  abbey  of  Longchamps.  How- 
ever efficacious  this  reform  was,  the 
abbey  could  never  vie  in  severi^  of 
discipline  with  Port  Boyal  aux 
Champs,  which  had  been  superin- 
tended by  Angelique  Amauld.  This 
laihr,  forty  years  before  this  period, 
had  refused  to  her  own  father  per<* 
mission  to  come  within  the  holy  pre* 


dnct  of  the  cloisters  of  which  she  was 
so  efficient  a  superior. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  could  with 
difficulty  leave  the  city  for  purposes 
of  pleasure ;  it  was  only  the  wealthy 
who  could  afford  to  indulge  in  long 
journeys,  which  were  very  expensive. 
Communications,  not  only  between 
different  countries,  but  between  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  same  oountty, 
were  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Queen 
ElLmbeth  of  England  rode  on  horse- 
bick  during  her  progresses,  and  that 
yeiy  slowly,  althougn  English  roads 
were  then,  as  now,  incalculably  su- 
perior to  the  roads  in  France,  which 
were  beside  infested  by  large  bands 
of  robbers.  These  robbers  were  prin- 
cipally poor  gentlemen,  who,  on  in- 
telligence from  their  spies  of  any 
rich  booty,  would  ooumsate  for 
purposes  of  capture,  BsSi  tnen  dis- 
perse, taking  roiige  in  their  houses 
and  castles.  They  would  even  some- 
times attack  walled  towns.  Besides 
these,  rovinff  and  marauding  soldiers 
pilkj^  and  devastated  mercilessly, 
carrying  away  persons  of  considera- 
tion fh>m  their  ch&teaux,  and  setting 
high  ransoms  upon  their  heads.  It 
required  more  than  three  days  to 
joumev  fh>m  Bouen  to  Paris,  and 
more  than  ten  days  to  journey  from 
Paris  to  Lvons.  Ix>comotion  was 
very  difficult,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Paris  remained  always  fuU,  and  gaiety 
and  diversion,  in  the  absence  of  every 
thin^  else,  became  the  great  desire 
of  life.  Theatres,  ceremonials,  fes- 
tivities, ballets,  masked  balls,  and 
foires  were  multiplied.  Of /otrw, 
there  were  several  m  Paris ;  but  that 
of  Saint  Germain  carried  away  the 
palm  for  attractiveness,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  it  was  reckoned  an  event  of 
importance  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  It  lasted  from  the  dd  of 
February  until  the  HolyWeek,  and 
often  long  after?rards.  The  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were 
all  assembled  on  the  spot  "  A  tout 
ce  qui  pouvait  etre  ume  aux  besoins 
de  1  homme,  k  son  luxe,  a  ses  volupt^ 
se  joignait  encore  tout  oe  qui  pouvait 
exciter  sa  curiosite  ou  tenter  sa  cu- 

Sidite :  dei  animaux  rares,  des  faiscurs 
e  tours,  des  loteries,  des  jeux  do 
hasard.**  The  commonalty  usually 
went  thither  during  the  day,  the 
nobles  during  the  night,  always 
masked  and  disguised,  without  a 
retione,  without  any  marks  of  rank 
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emblaxonfid  npon  their  carriages,  with 
coachmen  ana  lackeys  in  plainclothes, 
and  also  masked.  The  thousands  of 
lustres,  flambeaux,  and  torches,  gave 
the  whole  scene  the  appearance  of  a 
fiiiry-like  illumination.  Gay  shops 
were  opened  by  goldsmiths,  mercers, 
jewellers,  lacemen,  picture  -  sellers, 
and  dealers  in  costly  silks,  and  in 
mirrors,  then  rare  articles  of  traffic. 
There  were  dark  and  mysterious 
alleys  favourable  to  love  and  mtrigue ; 
there  were  banks  and  lotteries  for 
gamblers;  there  was  free  scope  for 
libertinism  and  vice  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations.  When  Mademoiselle  re- 
turned fh)m  exile  at  her  chAteau  de 
Fargeau,  Mazarin  asked  her  what 
she  had  regretted  most  among  all  the 
amusements  of  Uie  capital,  and  she 
unhesitatingly  answered,  "  The  mas- 

auerades,  the  fair  of  St  Germain,  and 
le  promenade  of  the  Cours.**  Having 
described  the  fair,  we  will  bestow  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  other  amuse- 
ments. 

To  explain  the  position  of  the 
course,  it  is  necessarj^  to  state  that 
Paris  possessed  its  fortifications,  flank- 
ed witn  bastions,  the  whole  ci^  being 
surrounded  by  ramparts  and  a  deep 
ditch.  The  Place  des  Yictoires,  the 
Place  Yendome,  and  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  did  not  yet  exist.  The  Lux- 
embourg or  Palais  Orleans,  was  with- 
out the  city,  and  its  gardens,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Palais  Cardinal  or 
Palais  Royal,  were  as  sacred  from 
public  intrusion  as  the  gardens  of 
our  own  Buckingham  Pwce.  The 
only  public  promenades  within  the 
city  were  the  Place  Royale  (the 
Marais),  the  Gardens  of  the  Temple, 
which  no  longer  exist,  and  those  of 
the  Tttileries;  but  the  last-named 
were  narrow  and  mean,  not  having 
yet  undeigone  the  magic  change  ac- 
complished by  the  genius  of  Le 
Nostre.  B^ond  these  were  what 
was  called  Xtf  Pont  Toumantj  which 
existed  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  Champs  £ly- 
s^es  were  wide  fields  without  a  sin^e 
plantation.  Roads  traversed  these 
fields  to  the  gates  of  St.  Honors, 
near  the  existing  E^ise  de  la  Ma- 
deleine, and  of  the  Conference,  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  terrace  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  side  of  the  Seine. 
The  road  from  this  gate  wound  along 
the  btmk  of  the  river  and  reached  the 
Cowrs  la  Befne^  nam^  after  Vsm 


de  Medicis,  during  whose  regencv 
and  by  whose  orders  it  was  formed. 
The  course  consisted  of  three  alleys 
of  trees  considerably  more  ^an  two 
miles  in  length,  and  was  inclosed 
within  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  immense 
and  handsome  gates  of  iron  at  either 
extremitjr.  This  promenade  was  de- 
stroyed m  1723,  but  during  its  ex- 
istence it  was  the  constant  place  of 
resort  and  recreation  for  the  most 
fashionable  portion  of  Parisian  so* 
dei^. 

The  third  regret  of  the  Princess  of 
Orleans  was  the  absence  of  mas- 
querades. It  really  seems  as  though 
all  life  at  that  period  were  one  pro- 
longed masquerade.  When  that  jo- 
vial soldier  of  fortune,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  visited  Paris  in  1653,  the 
Duchesses  of  Chdtillon  and  Mont- 
bazon  urged  him  with  questions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  negotiation  which 
had  brought  him  there.  He  jumped 
from  his  seat,  seized  each  by  the 
hand,  and  began  capering,  "  Allons, 
mesdames,"  said  he,  ^  appelons  les 
violons,  dansons,  amusons  nous ;  c*est 
ainsi  qu*on  doit  n^ffocier  avec  les 
dames.  And,  indeed,  all  seriousness 
of  demeanour  seemed  to  have  been 
banished  from  life,  and  society  to 
have  lapsed  into  a  feverish  perturbed 
dream  of  frivolity  and  voluptuous- 
ness. The  causes  which  brought 
about  the  war  of  the  Fronde  were  of 
long  standing  and  sufficiently  cogent ; 
but  the  troubles  were  prolonged 
through  the  light  and  dissipated  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  leaders,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  impelled 
by  feelings  and  passions  of  which 
cnildren  might  almost  have  been 
ashamed;  and  its  butcheries  and 
horrors  were  consummated  amidst, 
BO  to  speak,  fiddling  and  dancing. 

It  was,  we  again  say,  the  hi^h  car- 
nival tide  for  masquerades.  Disguises 
were  common  among  men  and  women, 
among  the  highest  and  lowest  classes 
of  society,  and  upon  every  occasion. 

The  following  anecdote  respecting 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  will  shew  how 
common  these  disguises  were,  and  the 
laxity  of  conduct  universally  pre- 
valent between  the  sexes.  The  ouke 
requested  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse 
to  go  with  him  to  the  Place  Royale 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  crowd 
of  loungers  were  to  enjoy  a  concert 
of  violins.  He,  however,  wished  to 
pr^rrc  the  ineogmtp ;  and,  to  gratify 
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him,  it  was  decided  that  hii  penon 
should  he  eonoealed  under  %  laige 
hlack  icarf  helooging  to  the  AhhMs 
de  Man^^D*  and  tbos  diagnieed 
Mademonelle  de  Ch6vreuse  would 

Chim  as  her  own  (deter,  the  Ah" 
de  Pont  aox  Damea.  On  ar^ 
riying  at  the  Plaee  Royale,  the 
young  lady  and  her  companion  met 
Mademoiselle  de  Bambouillet  with 
Madame  de  Sonvr^  and  Made* 
moiaelle  d*Harcourt,  who  were  in  a 
carriage.  These  ladies  were  ear* 
prised  to  tee  Mademoiselle  de  Ch^- 
reuse  on  foot  at  such  an  hour  and  In 
so  public  a  nlace,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  RambouiUet  asked  her  friend  who 
was  that  tall  person  in  black,  who 
kept  so  apart.  The  latter  whis- 
pered her  companion's  name,  and 
turning  to  the  duke  said,  **My  sis- 
ter, why  do  you  so  keep  apart, 
surely  ^ou  are  not  afraid  of  our 
most  intimate  friends?**  The  duke 
thereupon  approached,  but  so  anxious 
was  he  not  to  betray  himself  that 
his  answers  to  all  their  questionf 
was  only  by  ai^.  Mademoiselle 
de  Rambouillet  m  vain  invited  them 
into  the  carriage.  '*  Had  the  duke 
mounted,**  she  afterwards  said  to 
Conrart,  "in  order  to  friffhten  so 
great  a  warrior,  I  should  BaTe  in- 
stantly eried  out,  *  Make  haste,  coaoh-r 
man,  drive  fast  to  the  Font  Neuf;  we 
are  all  Maarinists,  and  we  have  got 
the  bold  M.  de  Lorraine  prisoner, 
and  we  wish  to  throw  him  mto  the 

*  t  n 

nver. 

It  vras  on  the  return  of  the  court 
from  Lyons  in  1659  that  masque- 
rades came  moat  fully  into  vogue. 
The  queen*s  authority  could  effect 
little  or  nothing  against  the  disor* 
ders  resulting  from  such  diversions. 
"Disguises  are  all  the  rage,**  says 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  in  her 
Memoirs.  "We  had  tne  most  beau« 
tiful  masquerade  in  the  world.**  And 
she  proceeds  to  state  that  she  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Villeroi  were  dressed 
as  ])easant  girls.  "My  bo^,**  she 
continues,  "was  laeed  up  with  pearls 
and  fixed  together  witn  ^amonds; 
there  was  an  abundanoe  of  jewela 
every  where.**  The  Oomte  de  Gmiefae, 
the  Due  de  Boqueaure,  F^gnilain 
(aflerwardf  the  Due  de  Lauxun,  who 
espoused  ^^i&^lemoiselle,  and  was  sent 
to  the  same  prison  with  the  ex-siirin<» 
toidant  of  the  finances,  the  eele^ 
brated  Ponquet),  and  the  Muqme 


do  yUleroif  eonatitated  tiie  band  of 
diepherds.  The  Ung  and  the  cour- 
tiers of  his  suite  were  tricked  out  as 
old  men,  and  all  the  bdies  of  his 
party  as  old  women.  "  The  queen,** 
adds  mademoiselle,  ^'  was  ezeeedinflv 
pleased  with  our  fqppearance,  which 
is  no  small  praise.  We  went  to  the 
arsenal,  where  the  Marahal  de  la 
M^eraye  entertained  a  veiy  large 
party.**  This  same  masquerade  was 
repeated  at  the  desire  of  the  queen 
herself.  Mademoiselle  presents  us 
to  the  onrious  details  d  the  mas- 
querades given  by  the  Chevalier  de 
SUlerv,  the  Counteas  d*01onne  and 
the  rrinoe  de  Marsillac,  then  h«r 
lover.  These  details  confirm  ^1 
that  Busf^  has  said  in  his  Amour*  qf 
the  QqmU  of  the  principal  personages 
of  that  period.  The  Chevalier  de 
Gramont,  who  was  also  paving  at* 
tentioQ  to  the  Countess  d  Olonne  at 
the  time  of  Marsillac*s  success,  waa 
used  to  say  of  him,  as  he  was  not 
overburdened  with  sense,  that  he* 
like  anoUier  vigorous  Siunson,  had 
overcome  Ins  rivals  with  the  jawbone 
of  an  ass. 

In  addition  to  these  masqueradeai 
where  decorum  o(  demeanour  waa 
reoklessly  cast  aside,  giving  place  to 
onen  and  unblushing  licenttousnesit 
there  was  a  multiiuiGity  of  royal 
ballets  performed  at  court,  where 
the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  higheat 
nobles,  figured  in  various  chanctera. 
The  Surintendant  Fou^uet,  who 
affected  r^gal  splendour,  invited  the 
aute  of  society  to  magnificent  repasts. 
The  car^nal,  though  fond  of  money, 
and  hating  extravagance,  did  the 
same,  and  balls,  coinedies,  jMmtaloii- 
luuiss,  and  various  diversions,  were 
given  by  all  those  who  from  their 
positkm  were  able  to  do  so.  Never 
was  pleasure  pursued  with  greater  or 
more  determined  efforts  to  seiae  and 
possess  its  evanescent  ei^oyment 

Aa  to  jj^va,  Cardinal  Biohelieu 
had  not  only  been  their  grand  enooor- 
ager,  but  was  proud  of  heing  a  play- 
wright himaelf  A  theologian,  a  pre- 
late, a  cardinal,  a  minister,  and  a 
warrior,  he  wished  to  be  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  fitthion.  His  deauie  was  to 
appear  before  bewildered  Franee  as 
an  universal  genius.  He  sketched 
snl^ects  for  Botrou,  L*£toile,  Colle- 
let,  Bofarobert,  and  the  youthful  au- 
thor of  MUiU,  who  had  not  yet 
beoome  the  gmt  ComeiUo.     We 
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whiek  the  csidinal  wm  partly  the 
anther.  It  waa  a  Tile  eompentioiit 
yet  enthufliaaticaUy  anplauded  when 
perfonned  ia  the  llieatre  of  the 
Bd^  Caidisal.  '*B  y  eut  eette 
annte  (1641);*  lays  the  XhU  de  Ma* 
roller  ^^ibroe,  wiMnifleenee,  daaa  le 
palaii  da  Cacdiiiai,  pour  la  grande 
cemedie  de  Mirame^  qui  fht  repr^aen* 
Ue  devant  le  rm  et  la  xeiiie,  aoec  det 
maekmes  fm/atMoimU  levmr  ^  MOM  et 
h  btnsy  §ijparaitr€  la  met  dan$  Vihi^ 
gfummU  ehargi§  de  vau9eiu»r 

The  Fieneh,  it  seemay  were  greatly 
in  advanee  of  ua  in  all  matters  of 
theatrical  scenery.  However  that 
be.  the  canlinal  was  wont  to  give 
splendid  fi&tes,  at  which  the  moat  re- 
markable thing  was  that  M.  de  Va- 
leaew^  bishop  of  Chartresy  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Bheinis,  did  the  hon- 
onra  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
He  appeared  in  a  ^^halU  ecwri^  and 
presented  a  collation  to  the  queen, 
haying  as  assistants  many  officers  of 
the  household,  carrving  twenty  ba« 
sins  of  ^t  vermiliont  filled  with 
sugared  citrons  and  condiments.  Af- 
ter the  comedjr,  with  which  the 
eyeniDff*8  entertainments  always  com* 
menoen,  a  graod  baU  followed,  when 
the  queen  took  her  place  on  the  hanU 
dtde,  and  his  eminence  took  his  place 
a  step  behind  h^  in  gay  attire ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  ''manteau  long  de 
taffetas,  couleur  de  feu,  sur  une  si* 
marre  de  petite  ^fib  noire,  ayant  le 
eoUet  et  le  rebord  d*en  has  fourres 
d*hermine."  Thus  was  it  that  Louis 
XI Y.  became  fond  of  gaiety  from 
his  earliest  years.  Bis  fkther, 
Louis  Xm.,  mrbidding  in  manners 
and  aj^pearanee  as  he  was,  and  satur* 
nine  u  temperament,  nevertheless 
often  came  to  dance  at  the  ballets 
§pen  in  his  honour  by  the  good 
eitixeDa  of  Fans.  He  waa  att^ded 
by  a  troop  of  gay  courtiers,  and  was 

EDt  at  the  nigh  ^sstival,  and 
id  the  fire  of  St.  Jean  en  the 
de  Gr^e*  The  boy-king,  ao« 
coranankd,  by  his  mothcor  aqd  his 
bf  etner  the  Doe  d' Anjou,  honoured 
the  city  for  the  same  purpose*  The 
pvovoel  of  tlM  merchants,  the  sheii^ 


and  Oe  eUiaF  kb^  offidah  of  the 
etty,  iffesented  iS&  young  monarch 
with  a  bouquet,  a  scurf,  and  a  erown 
offiowen.  He  was  followed  by  Car- 
dinal Maaarin,  his  minister;  ^Mar- 
shal Villeroi,  hia  |;oYemor ;  by  the 
Duo  de  Jc^euse,  his  grand  chambcar- 
Uun;  by  the  Count  d^Harcourt,  his 
mnd  squire;  and  the  Count  de 
Charost,  the  captain  of  hia  guards. 
The  in&nt  monarch  descend^  into 
the  Place,  went  three  times  round 
the  pile,  to  which  he  afterwards  set 
fire  with  his  own  royal  little  hand. 
A  grand  collation  was  afterwards 
given  at  the  H6tel  de  ViUe,  which 
waa  well  adapted  to  the  royal  little 
appetite,  since  "Sur  la  table  du  roi 
selevait  un  rocher  de  confitures  qui 
avait  dnq  pieds  de  haut,  et  d  oik 
jaillissait  une  fianfaine  d*eau  de  fleurs 
d^orange.''  This  was  the  first  fete 
that  little  Louis  ever  attended.  He 
continued  throughout  his  afber-life 
fimd  of  amusements  of  every  descrip* 
tion,*  especially  ballets,  which  were 
multiplied  at  the  royal  palace,  and  in 
which  he  loved  to  afmear,  sometimes 
in  variooB  characters  auriuff  the  same 
evening.  These  ballets,  wnich  made 
the  fbrtune  of  Benserade,  the  poet 
and  flatterer,  were  fi>r  the  most  part 
pihcea  doccaeion^  written  and  per- 
formed to  please  a  reigning  mistress 
or  a  rising  favourite.  It  was  not 
until  the  death  of  the  piursimonious 
Maaarin  that  Louis  XlV.  launched 
out  into  that  extravagance  of  parade, 
oerononies,  and  expenditure,  which 
has  ^ven  such  a  glow  of  magnificence 
to  his  reign.  Immediately  after  that 
event  the  court  removed  to  Fontaine* 
bleau,  where  a  series  of  festivities 
took  place  worthy  of  description  in 
some  eastern  romance.  Tne  mo- 
narch was  in  the  first  flush  of  youth« 
he  had  recently  married,  and  the  de* 
licate  eonditiim  of  hia  young  queen 
promised  fiur  succession  to  the  throne. 
Be  was  attended  by^  the  queen*mo- 
thera,  Anne  of  Austria  and  Henrietta 
of  England,  whose  amiable  daughter 
had  kttely  espoused  monsieur,  the 
kini^s  bicNher.  These  two  were  also 
of  the  royal  party.  The  drele  wsa 
increased  oy  many  princesses,  who 


^i»  ■ 


*  lifazano  stinted  the  rojal  table,  aad  the  rsgei^t,  Anpe  of  Anatria,  aobmitted  to 
his  poraimonious  administration  without  a  murmar.  The  ladiea  attached  to  the  peraon 
of  tSe  queen  were  actually  without  any  table  M  the  palace.  "  Aprda  le  aouper  de  la 
reine/'  aaya  the  ▼eridicai  Madame  de  MotteviUe^  "  ooui  en  mangeoni  lea  reatea  aana 
Ofdre  ni  meaare,  neua  serf  ant  poor  toet  appiNil  de  sa  senfiette  ft  laver,  et  da  reste 
da  son  pain!*' 
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Roysle  de  Da&ae,  eompos^e  des  pliui 
ezp^rimentes  audit  art,  poor  oonieier 
entre  enx  dee  finis  de  ladanse,  aviser 
et  delib^rer  sur  lea  moyena  de  la 
perfectunmer,  et  ooniger  lea  abns  et 
d^fiiats  qni  peavent  y  avcnr  6t6,  on 
^tre  ci-mrea  introduita.**  Shortly 
afterwarda  the  Acadeinie  Boyale  de 
Muatqueiraa  created,  under  yet  more 
favonrahle  conditioiis.  ^  Voulons  et 
nona  plait,**  aaj^a  the  royal  imaBiYe, 
^^one  tona  gpentilahommea,  et  damoi* 
aeuea  y  puiaaent  chanter  aana  que, 
pour  ce,  m  acnent  cenaea  deroger  k 
teurs  titrea  de  nobleaae,  priyuesea, 
charges,  droits,  immunit^**  Thua 
music  had  the' ascendancy  oyer  danc- 
ing. The  two  eataUiumenta  were 
anerwarda  amalgamated,  and  we  be- 
lieye  the  original  charters  atill  exist, 
by  which  it  would  aeem  that  even  at 
the  present  moment  the  hiffheat  no- 
blea  might  with  impunity  figure  6a 
the  Bta^  and  iodu^pe  their  mcUna- 
tion  for  rouladea,  pirouettea,  and  ca* 
pen ;  they  can  by  ao  doimr,  in  short, 
atill  preaerve  their  nobiuty.  The 
opera  owea  ita  priyilegea  to  Baptiate 
le  Vk^on,  aiterwarda  le  Sieur  de 
Lulli,  Snrintendant  de  laMuaiquede 
la  Chambre  du  Boi. 

The  noblea  of  France  had  at  one 
period  lived  on  terma  of  the  ereateat 
freedom  and  familiarity  with  their 
monarcha,  and  Henry  in.  waa  the 
firat  to  inaist  upon  a  ahow  of  deference, 
for,  not  content  that  they  ahould  aa- 
aiat  him  at  dinner  with  their  heada 
bare,  conformably  to  the  cuatom  of 
hia  predeceasors,  he  aurrounded  hia 
table  with  a  barrier,  ao  that  the  at- 
tendant nobles  were  preyented  from 
speaking^  to  him.  Thia  they  could  do 
before  m  all  freedom.  But  the 
routine  of  court  life  took  a  very 
different  turn  in  the  rdgn  of  the 
haughty  and  imperioua  Louia  XIY. 
The  St^piette  and  atiff  oei^noniea  of 
the  court  of  Spain  have  bcMxnne  mat- 
tera  of  history,  but  the  court  of 
France  could  vie  with  the  other  in 
all  that  pertained  to  atatelineaa  of 
dignity  and  drcumyolved  cereauH 
niala.  Speaking  ci  the  ''Grand 
Mbnarque,'*  Monaieur  de  Barri^ie 
aaya,  "^  Le  ceremonial  r^lait  tona  lea 
inatana  de  la  vie,  aasiatait  k  aon  lever, 
le  auivait  an  conaei],  &  table,  dana  aea 
jardins,  et  pendant  aon  aomm^, 
a^asaeyait  meme  au  pied  de  aon  lit» 
comme  un  apectre  importnn  qu*on  ne 
pottvuit^carterr    There  \w  patriot 


had  alao  been  recently  manied,  by 
all  the  celebrated  courtly  beautiea  of 
the  time,  and  by  the  gayeat  noUea. 
The  heroea  of  the  Fronde  had  made 
their  aubmiasbn.  Cond^  and  Beau- 
fort had  dwindled  down  into  aupple 
courtiers.  Fontainebleau  became  the 
centre  of  gaiety,  and  ingenuity  waa 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  yaiy  the 

general  amusement.  Balleta,  come- 
iea,  concerts,  water-partiea,  caval- 
cades, carousals,  carriage-partiea  into 
the  foreat,  the  chaae,  the  lestiyities  in 
the  open  air,  followed  by  various 
amusements,  the  masquerades,  the 
night-parties  with  the  illuminations 
and  displays  of  fireworks,  were  pre- 
aented  and  occurred  daily  during  the 
several  montha  of  the  court*8  aojoum 
at  Fontainebleau.  Imagination  waa 
wroueht  up  to  a  degree  of  transcen- 
dentauam,  and  hearta  were  loat  and 
won  vrith  unapeakable  fiiciUty.  It 
aeemed,  aaya  a  writer,  that  Yoluptu- 
ouaneaawaa  eager  to  aurroundwith 
her  garlands  and  cover  vrith  her 
flowera  that  throne,  the  poaaession  of 
which  ahe  waa  ever  jealoua  to  diapute 
with  Glory.  All  these  festivities 
were  for  one  object,  and  that  object 
was  to  please  and  retain  the  heart  of 
the  aimple,  tender,  and  truthful  La 
Valli^re. 

Our  apace  forbida  us  to  indulffe  in 
many  further  remarlu,  although  we 
have  still  curious  thinss  to  say  re- 
specting Louis  XIY. ;  about  the  wil- 
fulness of  his  love  towards  beauty 
when  young,  and  of  his  characteris- 
tics in  old  age,  when  the  widow  of 
the  gross,  yet  witty  Scarron,  became 
the  mistress  of  hia  heart  and  actiona. 
We  cannot,  however,  conclude  with- 
out one  or  two  further  remarka. 

''  rart  de  la  danse^""  as  the  French 
emphatically  call  it,  waa  then  held  in 
h]||n  conaideration.  The  younger 
Bnenne,  in  his  Memoirs,  deacribea 
the  requiaitea  for  the  education  of  a 
young  man  of  fiuhion,  and  among 
the  prime  oljjecta  he  plaoea  riding, 
fencmg,  leapmg,  and  duicing.  In- 
deed, Brienne  entera  into  some  curi- 
ous details  aa  to  his  profidency  in 
each,  especially  in  leuimg  and  vault- 
ing. Louia  AlV.,  who  always,  like 
our  George  IV.,  studied  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  particularly  dignity  of 
carriage,  favoured  the  nrofeasora  of 
^'tart  de  la  dante^  In  1661  the 
monarch  by  lettera  patent  eatabliahed 
in  the  cHy  of  Ftoia  '*  Une  Acfid^mie 
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rule,  eren  to  the  tying  of  the  ]d]i|f • 
very  garters.  The  Bune  ceremome» 
sanoiinded  the  queen.  PenuisMi 
to  wear  a  certain  farm  of  a  coat, 
or  to  have  a  pkoe  in  hii  carriage, 
the  honour  <x  following  him  to 
the  chase,  or  to  be  admitted  into 
his  presaice  in  his  palace,  were 
marks  of  ngnal  grace  and  &Toar. 
At  the  si^e  of  Namnr,  Vanhui,  for 
the  first  time,  dined  with  his  majesty; 
and  the  minister's  joy,  in  comeqnenoe, 
knew  no  boonds.  The  Dne  d^Eii- 
ghien  forgot  all  resentment  towards 
the  court  when  he  obtained  the 
grandes  entries. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  Iv .,  niece 
of  three  queens,  and  the  first  cousm 
of  Louis  XrV.,  has  filled  her  Menurirs 
with  perpetual  complaints  respecting 
the  lefosals  of  the  honours  due  to 
her  tank.  She  even  wept  frequently 
over  the  deDriyation.  The  object  of 
such  fond  aesire  was  permission  to 
have  the  ri^ht,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  princesses,  of  *^  Un  carrosse 
dou^  et  dei  yalets  de  pied  k  chausses 
r^trousstor  Deadly  quarrels  ori- 
ginated in  claims  for  precedence  for 
a  particular  seat,  for  coat-tails  of  a 
certain  fiwhion.  Public  bodies,  grave 
from  the  years  of  their  members  and 
their  employments,  were  not  slow  in 
taking  active  parts  in  such  disputes. 
When  Te  Deum  was  singing  at  Notre 
Dame  in  1640  for  the  victory  at 
Casal,  the  parliament  of  Paris  came 
forth  fh>m  the  cathedral  with  as  mudi 
pride  as  if  they  had  themselves 
Deaten  the  Spaniards.  The  cause  of 
triumph  was,  that  the  French  and 
the  Swiss  guards  had  fironted  them 
and  had  had  their  backs  turned  upon 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Ac- 
counts. 

Louis  XV.  in  his  infan^  was 
always  eager  to  see  the  Fair  of  St. 
Germain.  The  state-carriage,  with  its 
dgbt  richlv  caparisoned  horses,  was 
drawn  up  before  the  palace.  At  the 
moment  of  departure  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  Marshal  de  Villeroi,  his 
governor,  and  the  Due  de  Maine,  as 
to  which  place  in  the  carriage  each 
ought  to  occupy.  VUleroi,  as  the 
kii^s  governor,  would  not  cede  hu 
j^ace,  except  to  the  first  prince  of 
ttie  blood.  The  debate  grew  warm, 
9od  the  question  was  submitted  to 


the  eoonea  of  the  wgf  wj,  who 
fiivoDiahle  to  the  Due  de  Maine ;  bet 
meanwhile,  the  young  Idng,  much  to 
his  disappointment,  waa  obliged  to 
remain  m  the  pflT^ff^  m^  iiie 
and  hunes  were  dismissed. 

Louis  XIV.  overlooked  e\ 
pointment  and  every  ceremony, 
the  dkn|{fe-ev«  of  the  palace  to  the 
h^-chaneellor  of  France,  firom  the 
hatemr  de  rat  to  the  grand  squire, 
every  employment  and  every  picxo* 
ntive  were  under  his  own  r^gnlstinn. 
A  singnlar  code  was  drawn  up  called 
the  7y«Ceifeff2^tMti,whichjveaeribca 
directions  lor  the  ipoft  wfiwrte  and 
private  movementa  of  the  prineea, 
princesses,  and  even  for  royalty  itadC. 

It  will  scaredy  be  believed  that  the 
valets  of  the  wardrobe  had  the  pecn* 
liar  privilege  of  laehig  her  majesty ! 
It  is  also  a  corioos  fiKi,  that  at  tuil 
period,  their  being  no  mantna-makew, 
tailon  were  in  universal  requisition* 
and  even  made  the  ladiea*  coneta,  and 
were  adnrittfd  to  the  deficate  office  of 
trjring;  them  on.  In  the  comediea 
tlien  in  vogue  lovers  are  made  eon* 
stantlv  to  assume  the  dress  of  taihm^ 
in  oraer  to  gain  easy  access  to  their 


The  emnloymenta  in  the  royal 
household  beoune  at  length  so  mnl* 
tiplied,  that  m  1060  no  less  that  6000 
persons  bdooged  to  it,  and  all  these 
appertained  to  the  Afwrj^eoutif.  Tliera 
were,  moreover,  innumerable  noble- 
men and  goitleinen.  The  6000  in- 
dividuals, bendes  their 
exempt  from  all  taxes.  This 
tion  of  the  household  had  been 
derived  in  virtue  of  letters  patent 
by  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  Hi!,  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XHL, 
and  uhimatdy  by  Louis  XIY .  Not 
eontent  with  the  exemption  of  his 
own  household,  the  last  monareh  ex- 
tended the  privilege  to  those  of  the 
queen,  of  his  brother,  of  Queen  Hen- 
nette  of  England,  and  of  the  Dan- 
phinesB.  The  ntuations  in  the  ro^ 
households  were  sold  by  the  high 
officers  in  each,  and  those  who  por- 
diased  them  were  not  slow  in  mak- 
ing every  possible  profit  from  their 
respective  employments.  These  cum- 
brous establishmente  were  perpetu- 
ated till  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL 
and  became  one  of  the  evils  that 
moet  needed  reform. 
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Talk  of  an  llP/t  maiden  speeeh  I 
far  more  interesting  is  the  yimnity 
of  his  volume.  Delightf\il  tau,  to 
mark  the  roseate  hue  tinginff  its 
bttBhAil  pages;  to  watch  the  delicate 
bud  blushrally  unMdinff  its  leaves 
in  mild  and  modest  deyetopemrat,'— 
sweet  symbolf  iust  waslusd  by  a 
shower,  which  already  methinks  we 
sec 

"  Mary  to  Anne  convey" 

tbrough  the  medium  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries ;  a  thing  fragrant,  fresh, 
nor  yet  fruitless,  but  rather  bursting 
like  a  pomegranate  in  the  garden^ 
courts  of  Al  Hambra ;  a  thing  of 
soothing  eentleness,  like  the  mystic 
dulcimer  m  the  hands  of  an  Arab 
maid  **  sitting  on  Mount  Abora  ;**  a 
gushing  thing,  to  quote  Leiffh  Hunt, 
•—and  glad  are  we,  parentnetically, 
that  he  has  of  late  got  some  bread 
and  butter  to  his  Jar  of  honey  from 
Mount  Hybla.  ^'Tis  welcome  to  ouz* 
worldly  wearied  sense  as  the  spring- 
doye*s  earliest  cooing ;  or,  to  spetuc 
more  seasonably,  welcome  as  thQ 
first  fleet  of  <yysters  at  thy  gates,  O 
Billing  I 

Gowned  perforce  to  our  last  me-* 
taphor,  such  is  the  book  before  us ; 
a  bushel  of  the  freshest  Feyershams 
sent  to  us,  with  his  complimenta,  by 
the  young  member  for  Cai^terbury. 
Bland  must  be  our  reception  of  these 
tender,  unsophisticated  natives,  which 
now,  as  we  m;)e  them  with  ivory 
knifb,  seem,  mimb  things  though 
they  oe,  to  court  at  our  hands  the 
accustomed  alternation  from  the 
pepper-castor  of  praise  and  the  cruet 
of  criticism. 

But,  ere  we  broach  the  gift,  a  word 
anent  the  donor.  X^e  Hon.  Sydney 
Smythe,  who  in  parliament  represent 
the  above-said  old  cathedral- to wn, 
and  in  Hteratuxc  a  ypung  constitu* 
eiicT  of  later  growth,  is  no  mere 
easual  child  of  tne  muse.  He  is  ^e 
eldest  son  of  a  coronetted  poet,  who 
appeared  as  a  somewhat  free  trans- 
lator of  Camoens*  about  the  ban- 
ning of  the  Penipsolar  war,  and  who 
on  that  ooeasion  broke  through  the 


Portuguese  Hnes  with  a  freedom  not 
given  to  the  Frmdi  in  their  attempts 
on  these  of  Torres  Vedras.  Hence 
tiie  gallant  Irish  peer  got  scHsehow 
mixed  up  in  Byron's  promiseaoos 
mob  <rf  *^  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Beviewers,*'  where  he  is  apostro- 
phise as 


if 


Hyb^mian  Strang  ford  1  with  thine  eyM 
of  bluer  ».T,X. 


He  is  now,  we  believe,  a  retired  dip- 
lomatist. We  know  not  whethw  he 
has  cast  his  eyes  (yxavmmvrh)  over 
this  production  of  his  boy ;  but  if^ 
and  even  so,  we  see  no  reason  to  fimcy 
the  venerable  viscount  looking  a 
shade  less  blue  than  usual. 

Bhakspeare  somewhere  expresses  a 
wish  to  know,—- 

"  Where  was  fancy  bred. 
Or  io  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  V* 

And  we  are  thus  particular  as  to  the 
genealogical  origin  and  idiosyncracy 
of  these  Fandesy  lest  the  ignorant 
public,  and  more  especially  the  drab- 
colouried  population  of  Pennsylvania, 
should  confbund  our  author  wtth  an 
elderly  writer  whose  name  is  nearly 
similar,  but  whose  phantasies,  gene- 
rally of  a  droll,  are  lately  of  a  que- 
rulous and  arithmetical,  description* 
It  is  a  coincidence,  that  both  these 
fanciers,  the  honourable  as  well  as 
the  reverend,  should  enjoy  the  melo- 
dramatic prefix  of  Sydney, —  an  or- 
namental appendage  shared  by  Lady 
Moi^gan,  also  by  a  seaport  ip  Botany 
Bay;  nevertheless,  the  house  of 
Smythe  has  '^no  connexion**  with 
that  of  SmiUi  whatever.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  snelling,  the  distinction 
may  seem  trifling,  vet  is  there  more 
in  It  than  strikes  tne  i .  Folks  have 
sneered  at  the  homoonsian  contro- 
versy, and  t^t  its  victims  (how  erron- 
eously WB  peed  not  demoqstrate),  as 
tes  martyre  d^une  d^^thaijpm.  A 
single  vowel  may  be  reeonrntely  mf^ 
nifcant,  nay,  make  all  the  difi&enoe 
imamnable.' 

xhe  letters  I  and  T  $re  iio#  CMui- 
pollent,  nor  ad  Ubiium  convertible. 
In  an  sesthetic  sense  they  are,  in 


•  c«  r£^^  thin^  given  to  the  poblio  u  the  poeme  of  Camoena  are  no  more  to  be 
found  m  the  origintf  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon."— Btbon  (Notes), 
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tniih,  with  yofevenoft  to  Mch  other, 
quite  at  Tarienee,  Eyen  to  English 
ears,  the  I  oanyeya  a  notion  of  intenfle 
selfishness  and  egotifm ;  hut  among 
the  Latma  it  was  suggestire  of  mn^ 
worse,  for  it  had  an  aetual  natibiilary 
import:  at  the  aapeet  of  ita  lank 
oonfif^oYation  a  gallowa  roie  in  the 
imagmary  landsotpe,  and  utsbam 
umQML  FAcoBB  was  an  undoubted 
f lang  term  for  the  ceremony  per* 
formed  she  nUra  she  extra  pommmm^ 
wheneyer  a  Boman 

"  Lany  was  stretched," 

Far  otherwise  in  point  of  symboliam 
is  the  yowel  Y, — j  Oree^  as  Uie 
French  call  it.  It  is  styled  the  Py» 
thagorean  letter  by  the  grammarye 
writers  of  the  middle  a^ ;  its  strue- 
ture  was  curiously  considered  as  figu- 
rative of  a  high  moral  teachhig, — no 
other  lesson  than  that  eonyeyed  in 
the  choice  of  Hercules.  Its  lower 
jnrt,  or  stem,  depictured  to  the  ini- 
tiated the  common  highwiQF  of  life; 
that  broad  and  easy  road  turning  off 
to  the  left,  leading,  as  do  all  sinister 
paths,  to  peifdition ;  while  yon  slender, 
narrow  path,  branching  off  to  the 
right  and  trod  by  the  chosen  fbw, 
Ij^ifled  and  illustrated  a  whole  pa- 
nble  to  the  simnle  understanding  of 
mediseyal  mankind. 

Next  to  an  author's  proper  identi- 
fication ibllows,  in  eyery  well-or- 
dered reyiew,  a  scrutiny  into  his 
previous  associations,  or,  as  the 
French  tribunals  haye  it,  see  cmtecA" 
dens.  Much  of  thb  trouble  has  been 
taken  off  our  hands.  For  who  has 
not  read  Mr.  Disraeirs  Comingshy ; 
or,  ihe  New  Oenerationf  Are  not 
the  incidents  of  his  non-age  chroni- 
cled therein  under  that  transparent 
pseudonyme  for  our  guidance  f  We 
and  the  public  haye  gratefully  re- 
oeiyed  that  wisdom-breathii^  narra- 
tive. Of  old  for  a  similar  work  on 
the  youth  and  education  of  Cjnrus  all 
Gi^eece  shouted  applause,  and  crowned 
with  laurel  the  tnouffhtful  brows  of 
Xem^on.  Thtfe  emUmis  haye  tes- 
tified our  sense  and  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  8ravtho|MBdia. 

In  that  wonderral  perftxrmance  the 
most  instmetiye  detiuls  are  afibrded 
of  the  preparatory  pursuits  and  ex- 
ereitations  which  nave  eyentuated  in 
the  production  of  the  yolume  before 


US.  Mental  disdplhie  at  Stan  is,  we 
apprehend,  seraewhat  altered  from 
what  it  was  in  Gray's  elegiac  times, 
when  schoolboy  aspirations  soared  no 
higher  than  to  ^enthrall  the  captiye 
linnet,"  *^  soateh  a  fearftil  joy  bOTond 
the  bounda  of  silveiy  Thames,^  or, 
''chase  the  rolling  circle.*'  The 
quadrature  of  the  latter  is  now 
sought  to  be  achieved,  wad  vigorous 
attempts  are  made  to  ignite  the 
former.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
as  is  wisely  observed  by  one  or  the 
juvenile  interlocutors  of  the  novel, 
*'It  takes  a  deuced  deal  of  history, 
and  aU  ffiat  sort  of  ihxng^'^  being  a 
^pable  allusion  to  this  work,  tnen 
tn  embryo*  Yet  of  Eton  and  its 
antique  towers,  and  time-honoured 
observances,  we  hope  no  one  will 
suspect  us  of  speaking  in  disparage- 
ment. Our  sentiments  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  Last  spring  we  went 
with  the  crowd  to  the  Montem  cele- 
bration at  Salt  Hill,  so  interesting 
did  we  deem  Mr.  Disraeli's  enthuri- 
astic  description  of  that  academic 
mysterie.  We  paid  our  due  portion 
or  muriate  of  soda  like  the  rest,  and 
on  our  return  were  loud  as  the  oldest 
wiseacres  at  our  club*  in  praising  both 
the  unprecedented  concourse  and 
splendid  aggregate  of  the  plunder, — 

*<  Et  numeroi,  et 
Laudavere  sales,  nimium  patienter  utruiu- 

que, 
Ne  dieam  sta]t6." 

The  youth  of  England  must  be  en- 
couraged, and  a  fine-spirited  set  of 
lads  are  growing  up  at  Eton,  even 
though  they  do  manifest  a  precodoua 
determination  to  **pu8h  us  (old  fid- 
lows)  from  our  stools*'  a  little  pre- 
maturely. Something  of  this  kind 
was  apprehended  in  the  time  of 
Bumii  when 

"  Reverend  greybeards  raved  and  ateimed 

Tkat  beardleaa  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  ioformed 

Than  their  ould  daddies." 

Yet  in  those  days  it  came  to  nothing. 
We  oonftsB  we  find  notUng  particn- 
larly  alarming  in  the  doetrmesof  the 
**new  genenmon,**  whether  as  th^ 
are  adumbrated  in  the  mystic  Inef- 
dents  of  the  brilliant  youthhood  of 
Coningsby,  or  ultimately  revealed  in 
these  Ftmeies.  By  some,  indeed, 
whose  memory  supplies  them  with 
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tbe  nanrative  of  *'Sir  Baahm,**  in 
Fope*8  episde,  and  who  poness  tbe 
inwttrd  conadonmeaB  of  having  pur- 
sued a  Bimilar  political  career^  an 
approaching  catastrophe  may  be  ap- 
prehended— the  name  is  ominous; 
the  hour  is  come, — and  the  man. 

"  Coningsby  haran^^uei, 
Tbe  coort  forsake  bim,  and  Sir  Baalam 


baoga 


» 


''Old  Toryism**  is  clearly  de- 
molished ;  but  how  many  other  hum- 
bugs and  worn-out  *'  oonventualities** 
of  our  social  83rstem  are  to  follow  we 
still  look  to  learn  on  a  more  diligent 
perusal  of  the  novel,  when  at  its 
fourth  edition.  We  only  wish  Mr. 
Disraeli  would,  in  that  edution,  make 
himself  a  little  more  explicit,  and 
also,  perhaps,  give  us  details,  not 
merely  of  the  youth,  but  also  of  the 
infancy  of  our  hero.  We  like  to 
trace  things  from  their  primardku 
No  doubt,  the  nursery-maid,  if  in- 
terrogated, will  state  his  refusal, 
when  a  child,  to  use  the  ordinary 
go-cart,  in  which  toddled  the  previ- 
ous generation;  perhaps  also,  that 
while  other  urchins,  admitted  to  the 
basin  of  St.  James,  fed  the  ducks,  he 
pelted  those  aquatic  fowls  as  typical 
of  qmckery. 

Alas !  alack  I  hen,  ^iv !  this  latter 
element  of  social  life  is,  we  fear,  not 
to  be  put  down.  The  old  birds  may 
hide  tneir  heads  for  a  moment  before 
the  pelting  storm  of  eloquent  raillery 
from  these  writers  of  a  new  genera- 
tion ;  they  dive  but  to  rise  again,  and 
even  under  water  keep  u^  a  caco- 
phonous outcxy  against  their  young 
assailants. 


it 


Quanquam  sub  Aqvk,  sob  aquI  male- 
dicere  tentant," 


as  fully  related  in  Ovid*s  Metamor- 
phowM, 

After  these  preliminariei  we  may 
proceed : — a  graoefhl  and  ingenuous 
preface  ushers  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents, fhwi  which  we  are  at  once 
made  aware  that  the  volume  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  made  up  of  prose 
and  poetry  in  alternate  strata.  This 
is  no  new  arrangement,  being  observ- 
able in  the  oldest  work  ej^ant,  the 
Book  of  Job.  The  reader  shoiUd, 
nevertheless,  proceed  cautiously,  as 
the  quiet  amble  often  breaks  into  a 
H  without  mar^nal  notice,  and 

often  find  mmaetf  on  the 


back  of  a  winged  ^onager^  careering 
into  the  wilderness,  wbeh  he  thinks 
he  is  i>ro8aieall7  bestriding  a  more 
domestic  animal. 

It  opens  with  an  able  essay  on 
''  The  Aristocracy  of  France."  The 
putting  forth  of  such  a  topic  in  the 
van,  and  the  fervour  with  which 
hereditary  rank  in  the  abstract  is 
extolled,  is  most  satisfactory.  Tired 
and  nauseated  with  the  Radical  slang 
of  Mechanics*  Institntes,  we  find  our- 
selves sitting  once  more  round  the 
Bood  old  fire-side  of  the  vicar  of 
Wakefield,  proud  and  happv  to  talk 
about  "  Lords  and  ladies,  ana  knights 
of  the  gurter.**  This  is  quite  natiml ; 
a  periMical  fit  of  reverence  for  no- 
biuty  is  sure  to  occur  whenever  the 
opposite  feeling  has  been  prevalent 
too  extensively  or  too  Icmg ;  and  this 
particular  organ  of  veneration  has 
been  so  long  oppressed,  that  'tis  time 
it  should  shew  itself  intumesoent  into 
aUortUevo.  '« Down  with  the  lords  !** 
was  a  popular  cry  ten  years  a^ ;  and 
an  Irish  gentleman,  now  '*  in  trou- 
ble,** was  then  traverBiii||[  England 
denouncing  them  as  a  nuisance,  and 
advocating,  to  not  unwilling  ears, 
their  totafabolition.  We  have  some 
indistinct  recollection  of  his  calling 
them  "soaped  pigs.*'  Reaction  set 
in  venr  soon.  Their  "  house*'  stood 
the  blast  of  Bilingsgate,  and  even 
Cobbett  was  heard  to  thank  God  for 
it,  much  in  the  style  he  would  beg  a 
blessinff  over  his  Hampshire  bacon. 
If  we  look  amonff  the  Greek  demo- 
cracies, we  may  ooserve  similar  fits. 
At  one  time  Pindar,  soaring  into 
raptures  on  the  topic  of  pedigrees 
and  reviving  tbe  Homeric  feding 
about  ancestry,  at  another  the  tragic 
moralist  repudiating  it  as  a  worn- 
out  prejudice : — 

E<r  r  nryivtMtf  §Xj<y  tytt  f^a^m  nrnXm 
O  Mf  ym^  uiXst  utytmt  ifti  y  mwn^ 
O  r  «v  }mM§t,  «f  V  mfun§fot  wmr^  ' 

EuRip.  tA  Pyet. 

Such  alternate  phases  of  opinion 
occur  not  only  in  the  national  but 
even  the  individual  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  laureate,  whose  tragedy 
of  Wai  TvUr  Q7d5)  we  alL4mow 
preceded  his  Fwum  of  JudghlfL 
p811).  If  its  literature  be  a  aaf^ 
index,  the  last  century  seems  to  have 
closed  in  a  very  peevish  ill-humoar 
against  nU  uriatocrac^,    A  Seotdi 
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exekeman  (1791)  sot  plenty  of  peo« 
pie  to  chorus  in  foil  tunc, — 

"  The  rank  is  bat  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man 's  the  gow'd  for  a'  that ;" 

while  much  more  forcible  language 
was  in  vogue  among  our  French 
neighbours,  who,  in  a  Pindaric  com- 
position of  theirs  called  Ca  Iroy  made 
very  free  with  the  upper  classes,  ad- 
dmg,  as  a  dimax,  something  about  a 

"  Lantern, 
On  which  they  oflen  made  a  wicked  mau 
-  turn." 

So  Byron,  with  his  accustomed  levity, 
reprehensibly  remarks.  How  ab- 
horrent from  such  practices,  and  how 
antagonistic  in  his  theories,  is  our 
author,  *twere  superfluous  to  point 
out.  Has  he  not  dedicated  this  work 
to  his  friend,  Lord  John  Manners? 
**  in  whom  gentleness  of  blood  but 
illustrates  and  guarantees  still  gentler 
conduct,"  and  whose  late  aspuntion 
in  a  published  volume  of  poems, — 

"  Give  us  back  our  old  nobility !" 

so  much  laughed  at  by  Com-Law- 
Leaguers,  rick-burners,  and  imiver- 
sal-suffra^men,  if  **  pondered  iil- 
lingly,**  hi^ly  became  tne  **  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  He,  too, 
18  one  of  the  brotherhood;  and  may 
exclaim,  et  sgo  m  abcadia. 

'*  The  aristocracy  of  France  is  the  most 
illustrious  the  world  ever  saw.  There 
nay  be  more  ancient  titles  in  Scotland 
or  m  Germany,  more  arrogance  of  descent 
in  Italy  or  in  Spain,  more  gentle  blood 
in  our  own  old  manor-houses  of  Northum- 
berland or  Lancashire;  but  no  aristo- 
cracy can  compete  with  hers  in  sustained 
and  European  illastration.  The  very 
▼ice  of  the  system  was  the  cause  and  con- 
tinuation of  its  brilliancy.  The  nobleman 
of  the  ancient  regime  was  bom  to  the 
high  places  of  the  army  and  the  state,  as 
with  us  he  is  bom  to  his  hereditaiy  pos- 
sessions. The  baton  of  a  marshal,  the 
aeals  of  a  minister,  the  government  of  a 
province,  devolved  almost  as  surely  as 
the  heraldic  quarterings  upon  a  shield  or 
the  seignorial  rights  of  an  estate.  The 
doctrine  of  the  aristocratic  succession  was 
upheld  with  a  religious  pomp  and  a  more 
than  religiotts  intolerance.  It  was  not 
so  much  an  order  as  a  hierarchy.*' 

Such  is  the  q[>propr]ate  exordium 
of  a  truly  magnificent  dissertation 


which  fbllowB.  Such  is  the  hngle- 
key  note  of  the  strain  in  which  our 
author  discourses  music  most  eloquent, 
no  doubt,  in  the  ears  of  the  noble 
Fauboure  St.  Germain,  where  we  are 
permittea  to  ^ther,  from  subsequent 
passages  of  his  work,  he  has  been,  in 
salon  as  well  as  boudoir^  deservedly 
weU  received.  Now  we  do  not  blame 
him  for  reciprocating  their  politeness 
in  the  dulcet  sounds  of  blandishment. 
He  may  be  sure  of  finding  his  audi- 
tory over  the  water  fully  alive  to  the 
harmonious  accents  of  such  high- 
toned  flattery ;  nor  will  the  French 
nMesse  in  their  present  decay  treat 
him  as  they  did  an  unlucky  com- 
poser in  the  days  when  they  formed 
a  court: — 

'*  La  cour  neglig6  tea  talens, 
Le  peuple  applaudit  tea  merveilles  \ 
Gretry  !  les  oreilles  des  grands 
Sent  souvent  de  grandes  oreilles." 

VoLTArRE. 

But  we  are  simply  apprehensive  of  a 
storm  of  jealousy  from  other  quarters 
of  the  Continent,  and,  being  sober  men, 
have  an  eye  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
We  ha|)pen  to  know  pretbr  accurately 
what  will  be  thought  of  Mr.  Smvthe  s 
proclaimed  preference  for  JFrench 
escutcheons  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  in  many  a  frowning 
Schloss  of  hocheebom  Bhineland,  in 
many  a  noble  cnapter  of  canonesses 
on  the  Danube,  many  a  castellated 
bef^  in  Bohemia,  many  a  Hung;arian 
keep,  unpronouncible,  but  ending  in 
stein^  and  bearing  over  its  x>ortcnlli8 
the  cognisance  of  Swartzenberg  or 
Esterhazy.  Knowing  all  this,  we 
fain  would  have  suggested  more  mo- 
deration in  the  settm^^  forth  of  this 
Gallic  claim  to  superiority  in  blood, 
and  we  suspect  the  Heralas  College 
would  be  of  our  opinion.  In  mere 
wanton  compliment  to  our  vain  and 
volatile  rivals,  we  would  not  wil- 
lingly let  slight  or  slur  be  thrown,  on 
the  elder  branches  of  European  no- 
bility; and  there  be  names,  bejond 
Alp  and  Fyrenee,  quite  as  familiar  to 
Fame's  trumpet, — households  as  pro- 
lific of  chivalry  as  any  within  the 
circuit  of  France,  be  they  Mont- 
morencys,  Noailles,  Tremoilles,  or 
Gnunmonts.*    Italy,  we  submit,  pro- 


*  The  very  old  French  houses  m^ht  be  known  by  an  odd  practice  of  spelling  their 
names  without  capital  letter,— de  roban,  de  aoailles,  de  moatmorency.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Autos  always  signed,  wiaiuica  de  laUeyrand* 
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dated  gntter  iad  wan  illartfioai 
IMM  m  tfvciy  QtpsraBCBl 
dktiDelkMi;  and  we  can  w«Il 
the  ihnw  of  furprise  with  wlnck' 
•one  woiud  Iki  to  eaj  mueter-ron  of 


M  to   superwde 


fl. 


Ivetntioa'*  the  names  <^  DouAt 
CoMiniA,  PiGCQU>inici,  Ydcouti^ 
SioBSA,  GonsAOA,  FAaaxsB,  Bob- 
GHwu,  S^raoBU,  Mu>ici|  S^noikA, 
te.  Mr.  Smjthe  will  at  onoe 
pereeiTe  that  we  lunre  not  bnnighi 
rorward  a  aingle  pationymie  from 
the  golden  book  of  St  Mark,  not 
sanunaoed  one  of  thoae  meiehant 
princes,  those  plantets  ^  the  liott, 
who  were  in  tneir  dav  fall^  what 
England  is  now,  yiz.  the  arbiters  of 
Euro]^.  They  were,  in  sooth,  to 
nse  his  own  happj  phraseologj,  the 
seigneors  of  thesea^-wiSpoesmw^^ 

«'  Ob  !  for  an  boar  of  blind  old  Dandolo," 

to  read  (or  have  read  to  him)  the 
pretensions  of anygasconading  French 
coiaia  to  take  precedence  of  those 
whose  names  glittered  for  800  years 
on  the  Ubro  troro  of  Venice. 

As  tor  Spain,  God  help  her,  her 
nobles,  and  her  bygone  glories !  We 
are  in  the  mood  of  melancholy  Jaanes 
thereanent  at  this  present  wriung, 
and  not  even  the  cnampi<mship  of 
Feter  Borthwick  can  fling  a  dasn  of 
merrim^t  into  that  sad  subject  But 
more  grievous,  even  than  Peter*s  ad- 
vocacy, is  the  blow  just  d^t  by 
Dinraeli  on  the  pride  other  grandees. 
He  has  dedareo^  in  the  face  of  that 
sun  which  once  could  never  set  on 
their  empire,  that  they  were  all  so 
many  muffled  Jews ;  he  has  detected 
an  occult  synagogue  in  the  old  cortes 
of  Castille  and  Arragon, — in  the 
Golden  Fleece  itself  a  remnant  of  the 
passover.  Can  such  things  be  ^  Back, 
then,  to  your  ghetto^  noble  line  c^ 
ManiXA  BiDoirxA  t  Av,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  a  book  called  the  Bibk 
in  Spamy  firom  which,  we  fear,  this 
untoward  diseoverv  was  bwrowed^ 
let  her  hauehtiest  hidalfai  hide  their 
heads,  let  Spain  quiclmr  devour  the 
remainder  of  her  own  cnildren,  xeck- 
less  even  of  infknt-ci'-cide. 

Mr.  Smythe  may  think  it  A  mere 
matter  of  tasto  to  announce  his  par- 
tialitjr  for  the  French  aristocracy, 
treating  it  as  a  mere  article  of  mt^ 
He  may  dMm  nobility  to  b«  •  Uad 


of  pondaiB  amo^  Hm  ^Mielies  of 
human  day,  and  sappose  himself  al 
liberty  to  suit  his  fimcy  in  selection. 
Henee  the  fahrique  de  Shm^  with 
its  ptetty  anepherds  and  shq^erd- 
eases,  may  pisaas  him  most,  more 
than  the^byeactf  of  Dmden;  while 
some  jiVKr  an  Etmaeaa  iar,  or  i«* 
oise  m  older  specimens  oflcrm  «0Mb* 
us  we  doanir;  and  thoogh  our 
ofwtt  carthenwaie  were  bat  homely 
Wedgewood.  we  would  still  feel  bound 
to  ^ve  it  a  decided  preference  before 
all  foreign  crockery.  What!  is  Young 
England  to  tell  us  that  the  nobles  of 
oar  land  must  yield  in  '^sustained 
illustration"  to  the  Frendi,  whom 
we  have  been  thrashing  far  the  last 
roOyeanP  Thiswon^do.  Ourfii- 
thers  were  so  hr  wise  in  not  sufierinff 
any  IhUscy  like  this  to  be  broachei^ 
or,  if  broached,  to  go  nnrebuked. 
T6  do  them  justiocL  sneh  hardihood 
of  assertion  was  unheard  of  on  thn 
side  of  the  ChanneL  For  them  Ho* 
earth  pamted  his  »Gate  of  Calais.'* 
Smollettlbr  them  drew  **6tnp,**  the 
barber,  in  the  strut  and  raffles  (^ 
Comte  d'Estrappade.  Frogs  and 
frippery,  sabots,  mnq)e  maigre^  with 
accompaniment  of  garlic  and  pill- 
boxes, were  sedulously  assodated  with 
a  traditionary  Marquis  qf  Carabas, 
For  them  Shakspeare  asserted  that  on 
one  pair  of  English  legs  there  walked 
the  substance  of  I  uow  not  how 
many  Frenchmen.  Every  schoolboy 
knew  how  lugh  was  the  precedence  of 
an  English  Frince  of  Wales  over  a 
French  dauphin. 

"Qusntoin  delpbinit  baUnia  Britaimioa 
major !  *' 

And  these  were  wholesome  incul^ 
cations. 

We  have,  in  truth,  among  the 
annals  of  England  domestic  memories 
of  undjring  lustre ;  there  are  hearth- 
stones in  our  land  on  which  the 
hallowed  embers  have  glowed  with 
that  sustained  and  steady  fire,  which 
may  have  flashed  elsewhere,  but  never 
so  as  to  edipse  oon.  We  can  count 
name  tx  name.  Let  France  cnlt 
her  hom,  we,  toO)  have  our  ilhi»* 
trations;  of  lineages  of  renown,  Pm* 
CTS,  NsvUiLBs,  UowAmns,  Tauwvs, 
CscxLS,  CutFFOBns,  STAiniBTS,  Spxh* 
sfiBs,  we  hold  a  well-stocked  cor- 
nuooma.  fVance  has  no  Dooms- 
day Book  to  lay  along  side  001% 

y  W^RB    ^%^^VfVB^B^^P     TV  ^FA  ^^^^^  ^I^WW    Pi^W^      p^^HP^ 
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mfta  maieh  0an  at  alL  Wben 
k  her  Baldgh^  the  shepherd  of  ihe 
ocean  P  Tme^  h6  Bhom  nngi  j,  and 
was  soon  extinet.  Tel  not  so  with 
ottr  Dtebvs^  Cayendishes,  Btan* 
hopes,  Sjone^  BusseUs,  Napiets, 
Asnleys,  Comptons,  Cowp^  and  in-- 
numerable  more  in  all  the  walks  of 
fame  in  every  hmnan  pursuit.  "Cer- 
tain French  families  became/'  says 
our  author,  *' proverbial  for  here- 
ditary qualities ;  ex.  gr.  Veiprit  de 
Martemary  Were  we  not  told  by 
Shiel  in  the  Commons  t*  other  night 
that "  humanity  hadbecomea  Shafts- 
bury  characteristic?**  If  they  had 
their /omi^fe*  de  robe^  how  many  of 
our  own  peerages  may  not  boast  of 
origin  forensic  f  To  their  grave  De 
Thou  our  Clarendon  may  equipon- 
derate. If  one  of  their  nobles  plan- 
ned the  canal  of  Languedoc,  one  of 
ours  dug  a  much  longer  watercoilrse 
during  his  Ufe,  to  be  followed  by 
treatises  almoft  as  lengthy  when  no 
more.  If  their  Couht  Butfon  shdhe 
in  natural  seienset  havn  we  not  the 
great  Boyle,  wha  besides  being  uncle 
to  the  £arl  of  Cork,  was  the  fathet 
of  chemistry? 

Of  the  nalrative  entitled  Vemu 
and  Adonis,  sugsested  by  a  painting 
in  our  National  Gallery,  we  must 
needs  admire  the  pleasant  ingenuity 
while  for  once  We  take  exception  to 
the  teachii^  it  conveys.  If  Young 
England  is  to  be  our  ethical  cicerone 
in  our  walks  through  halls  of  art  and 
pinathothecks  we  expect  higher  in- 
culcations. It  was  after  a  verv  dif- 
ferent fa^ion  that  the  old  philoso- 
pher, Cebesi)  illustrated  a  fresco  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Satmn, 
though  his  «im{  ^t  Was  probably  as 
deficient  in  point  of  perspective  as  it 
was  replete  with  morality.  The  whole 
sisterhood  of  Irm^,  so  leniently 
treated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  novel, 
aad  by  our  author  both  here  and  in 
a  subsequent  passage  (^*  New  Athens^" 
p.  dM),  are  rsther  roughly  dealt  with 
hy  thai  stubbmi  sege.  The  pieture 
iUustiaied  l]^  Mr.  Smy  the  is  ttertainly 
rema^aUe  in  its  way^  and  the  fea* 
tares  of  Philip  II.  altitudiiysing  on 
oaavass  as  a  youlhM  hunter  are 
undeniable.  It  ii^  nevertheleBB,  true 
that  the  grim  widower  of  Maiy 
Tudor  was  m  1570,  vrhm  he  first  met 
Anna,  princess  of  Eboli,  just  forty- 
three  years  old,  and,  thcraore,  not 
paiticolarly  qualified  pour  /adoniser 


in  this  aUegorioal  iNray*  Thrt,  how- 
ever, the  eourt  painter,  even  TitkMit 
oould  searoe  have  ventured  on  sog- 
gestiiw  to  his  patron  in  the  country 
of  GilJUas  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Grenada*  Furthenneie,  on  atten* 
tively  considerinii^  the  masterpieoe^ 
we  may  glean  a  bit  of  ciretunstantial 
evidence  as  to  tiie  fair  original's  iden- 
tity.  By  an  adroit  arrangement  of 
the  lady  s  profile  in  the  ffroi^  hiar 
right  eye  slone  is  visible  t  left  eye,  in 
fact,  she  had  none ;  hence  the  well* 
known  lines  about  her  and  her  son 
which  went  the  rounds  at  the  time^ 
and  Bre^  we  suppose^  a  fidr  sample  of 
contemporary  witticism:--^ 

"  Lumine  Aeon  dextro  capta  eat  Kbolina 
siniBtro, 
£t  potis  eat   foimft  Tincsre  ntarqae 
Deos, 
Blande  puer !  lumen  qnodhabea  concede 
parenti, 
8le    tu   cficQs   Ainor,   Sic    erit  ilia 
Venus." 

The  gist  of  which,  as  being  kterest* 
ing  to  the  sex,  we  must  fiiin  oom^ 
munid^)  vix* — 

**  Fair  Eboli  bath  one  (b)  right  eye,  bat 

then  it  hath  no  fellow  ; 
Her  boy  bereft  is  of  ihe  left,  yet  a  model 

for  Murillo : 
Sweet  child,  resign  that  6je  0(  thine ! 

gire  mother  all  thy  ftnare  in 't ; 
Be  thou  to  men  blind  Cvpin  then,  be 

Vbuvs  she,  thy  parenti" 

Thete  follows  a  "  Dialogue  between 
a  Protestant  Missionary  and  a  Hindoo 
Priest,**  which.  We  presume^  must  be 
lead  in  connexion  with  two  subee* 

Jruent  articles^  the  "^  Catholic  Gava^ 
ler,**  and  "  Toleration,**  to  make  out 
a  dear  view  of  what  our  author  and 
his  finends  think  on  topics  of  theo- 
logy. Vague  and  inconetent  their 
notions  have  been  pnmounoed '  by 
grave  authorities,  and  it  is  not  our 
pmvinoe  to  dedoe  how  ftr  the  "ti» 
berty  <^prq>hesying**  has  b«en  over- 
indulged in  on  their  side,  9t  infringed 
on  by  their  censors.  At  any  tat^  it 
Is  the  first  tune  for  many  a  ce&tnry 
that  a  sect  has  appeared  divested  of 
]^%8umptuotts  arrogance,  without  a 
curse  in  its  mouth,  or  unduffitable- 
ness  in  its  heart.  This  neo-AngUoan 
belief  has  a  blessing  for  all.  "  Ever 
think  good  of  others,  ever  wish  good 
for  others,  ever  do  good  to  others.** 
So  nmdi  for  its  practical  apartments ; 
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its  creed  will  be  found  equally  com- 
prehensive, and  certainly  not  in  the 
least  dogmatical.  "'  Quid  bst  yxbi- 
TAs?*'  was  the  great  question  once 
put  in  the  judgment-hidl ;  and  we 
read  that  Pilate  did  not  wait  for  the 
reply.*  Whether  the  proconsul  pro- 
pounded his  query  in  the  sneering 
tone  of  the  Fyrronist,  or  with  the 
accent  of  a  sincere  inquirer,  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  tiiie  former 
seems  more  probable,  but  for  ages 
the  same  interrogatory  has  at  times 
arisen  in  the  human  breast.  Are 
we,  then,  at  last,  to  take  from  the 
mouth  of  this  young  author  a  tardy, 
but  final  solution  of  so  vast  a  pro- 
blem?— 


"  Truth  is  multiform,  and  Bbnevo- 
LBNcx  is  the  DISCIPLINE  of  Truth."— 
P.  379. 

Such  is  the  significant  epitome  of  his 
views,  ushered  in  with  the  oracular 
admonition,  ^  Doubt  notT  and  de- 
livered ex  cojthe^  for  self  and  fel- 
lows. Such  their  belist,  condensed 
to  the  capacity  of  a  nutshell. 

Whether  the  kernel  of  this  theo- 
logical filbert  be  sound  or  otherwise, 
we  shall  not  stop  to  investigate. 
Mallebranche,  Bayle,  or  Descartes, 
would  quickly  come  at  the  core  of 
the  mysteiy,  and  make  short  work 
of  it  as  a  metaphysical  proposition ; 
shallow  Arouet  would  crack  it  as  a 
joke,  but  his  sneer  would  disffust  all 
thinking  men,  and  we  womd  look 
on  shocked,  as  at  a  fancied  emblem  of 
his  profanity,  **  a  monkey  mingeng  in 
a  cathedral."  We  are  loth  to  un- 
deceive our  author  in  his,  we  pre- 
sume, honest  conviction.  Why  ob- 
trude polemics  on  an  ingenuous  mind, 
if  the  result  most  probably  would  be 
to  shut  him  up  in  **  Doubting  Castle, 
the  owner  whereof  is  Despaib,**  or 
set  him  loose  to  wander  over  the 
ereat  Zahara  of  unbelief?  Rather 
let  us  hope  with  Mr.  Smythe  for  a 
*'new  ^eration*"  of  true-hearted 
religionists,  who,  adopting  as  much 
as  tney  can  of  his  theories,  may  prac- 
tically abjure  all  asperity,  and  avoid 
mutual  incrimination.  What  are,  in 
this  respect,  his  aspirations  may  be 
gathered  from  page  65  :— 

«*  I  have  in  the  foregoing  bsUad  pur. 
posely  mede  no  distinction  between  the 


Cbnrehes  of  Home  and  England,  beoaoae 
if  I  bad  done  so  I  think  £  would  have 
been  untrue  to  tbe  character  and  feeling 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  time. 
The  limits  which  separated  the  Churches 
could  not  have  been  thought  by  such 
men  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  very  broad » 
or  the  obstacles  to  union  very  strong." 

And  again,  page  95 : — 

"  The  design  of  James  II.  (to  any  one 
who  will  consult  his  autobiography  this 
will,  I  think,  be  clear)  was  not  so  much 
to  establish  Roman  Catholicism  as  to  re. 
condle  the  churches.  Vain  dream  I  in 
our  time  it  might  serve  to  stimulate  the 
hopes  and  sympathies  of  some  enthu- 
siasts; in  his  it  excited  universal  aUena- 
tion.". 

"  Vain  dream  1'*  Said  you  so  ? 
An  qui  amant  ipsi  sibi  somniajbigwii  1 
Yet  did  the  mighty  minds  of  Gbotius 
and  BossuET  dream  it  unbhuned. 
So  dreamt  also  Archbishop  Laud  in 
olden  days ;  so  dreamt  Bifdiop  Doyle, 
whose  titular  crosier  swayed 

"  Kildare's  holy  shrine ;" 

and  not  a  few  sincerely  pious  men  of 
our  elder  university  are  dreamera 
in  the  same  sense,  indulging  in  a  soil 
nympholepsy  of  the  bram  for  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  compelled  to 
rebuke  them.  For,  ^as,  it  is  now,  as 
it  was  even  in  more  simple  and  patri- 
archal times,  the  fashion  for  worldly- 
minded  and  sordid  men  to  cry  down 
the  gentle  enthusiast  who  has  bene- 
volent visions,  and  who  cannot  re- 
frain from  communicating  them. 
Even  so 

'*  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  U  told 
it  to  his  brethren,  and  ihmf  baud  him  ; 
and  they  said  to  one  another,  '  Behold 
this  dreamer  cometb  ;  come,  therefore, 
let  us  Slav  him,  and  eatt  him  into  »omg  pit, 
and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams."— Gfli.  zxzvii.  5-20. 

We  trust  nothing  simUar  will  oc- 
cur to  the  author  of  these  gentle 
Fancies,  whose  resemblance  to  tj^ph 
IS  indeed  so  far  remarkable,  that  his 
**  multiformity  of  truth'*  may  be 
typified  in  the  mairy*coloured  gar- 
ment of  the  Hebrew,  boy.  Instead 
of  "  Trmctarian**  pamphlets  bvclei^- 
men,^  the  impropriety  of  which  iweds 
no  indication  from  us,  we  may, 
perhaps,  concede  to  such  juvenile 


*  Est  VI r  qui  adsst  Is  the  antf^rammatical 
ator  on  the  Vulgate. 


answer  suggested  by  some  comtnent- 
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writers  as  Mr.  Sm^rthe  an  indulgence 
in  speculative  diyinitv  always  refused 
to  tne  professed  theologiao,  whatever 
be  bis  church. 

"  For  fear  some  nobld  thoughts,   like 

hesvenly  rebels. 
Should  rise  up  io  high  treason  to  his 

brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spolce,  with 

pebbles 
In  's  mouth,  lest  Truth  should  stammer 

through  his  strain."  * 

The  kindly  sympathies  of"  Young 
England"*  are  not  alone  for  the  wide- 
soread  flock  that  obevs  the  crook  of 
tnat  old  shepherd  on  the  Vatican,  but 
also  for  the  180,000,000  of  our 
fellow-men  who  turn  to  Mecca  in 
the  hour  of  prayer.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  feature  of  neo- Anglicanism. 
It  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Disraeli, 
whose  partiality  miffht  be  traceable 
to  some  ethnological  crotchet  about 
Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Mosaic 
Arabs,  but  is  recognisable  in  young 
writers  of  undeniable  Saxon  or  Nor- 
man blood,  such  as  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, Baillie  Cochrane,  and  Monckton 
Milnes.  In  truth,  it  is  nowhere 
more  perceptible  than  in  the  strange 
out-speakings  of  that  deep-mouthed 
Caledonian  Carlyle,t  who  is  a  whole 
sect  in  himself, — 

"  Apart  upon  a  hill  retired 
In  thoughts  more  elevate," 

and  who  might  embody  a  "Young 
Scotland"  in  his  single  capacity,  if 
the  idea  Scotch  could  attach  itself  to 
any  sort  of  juvenility. 

These  pmlo-Ottoman  feelings  arc 
manifestedina  vision  of  Mr.  Smythe*s, 
page  379 : — 

"  And  as  I  drew  nearer  to  the  throne, 
methought  it  was  the  Great  Prophet  him. 
self  who  sat  thereon ;  the  maiden  bowed 
down  her  head  with  folded  arms  and 
humble  attitude.  But  lest  I  should  be 
thought  to  kneel  and  worebip,  I  erotted 
myiwin  sign  of  my  oun  wetternfaith,  and 
atoodi  upright  before  the  Prophet;  and  he 
came  down  the  steps  and  looked  earnestly 
into  my  face  aud  smiled  kindly ;  and  he 
said,  '  Thy  heart  has  been  stirred  widiin 
thee  at  the  glories  of  Islam.'" 

In  these  sentiments  he  is  ardently 
supported  l^  a  co-opinionist  of  no 


ordinary  intellect,-— Bichard  Monck- 
ton Milnes,  poet,  M.P.,  whose  book  is 
entitled  Palm '  Leaves^  and  whose 
borough  is  a  town  in  Yorkshire, 
which,  had  it  risen  from  a  Saxon 
hamlet,  men  would  call  Crackt- 
bridge,  but  being  a  Boman  station, 
writes  itself  Pontefract;  it  elected 
John  Gully  in  1832  by  an  over- 
whelming shew  of  fists,  and  was,  we 
believe,  subsequently  about  choosing 
Charley  Waterton.  Like  this  latter 
gentleman,  Mr.  Milnes  has  been  an 
early  traveller,  his  wanderings  being 
chiefly  in  the  Levant;  like  him  he 
has  an  expansive  soul  and  battles 
stoutly  for  oecumenical  humanity. 
Hear  his  Turk ; — 

"  Let  us  return  across  the  fatal  stnit, 
Our  fathen'  shadows  welcome  us  once 

more ; 
Back  to  the  glories  of  the  Khaleefate, 
Back  to  the  faith  we  lored,  the  dress 

we  wore. 
When  in  one  age  the  world  could  well 

contain 
Haroon  sa  Rasheed  and  your  Cuarle* 

MAONC." — Palni'Leaves,  p.  13. 

List  to  him  again,  doing  but  sim- 
ple justice  to  the  prayerful  spirit  of 
Eastern  monotheism : — 

"  Most  honour  to  the  men  of  prayer. 
Whose  mosque  is  in  them  every  where, 
Who  amid  reyers  wildest  din. 
In  war's  severest  discipline, 
Oa  rolling  deck,  in  throng'd  bazaar. 
In  stranger  lands  however  far. 
Will  quietly  their  carpet  spread. 
To  Mekkeh  turn  the  humble  head, 
In  ritual  language  God  adore. 
In  spirit  to  his  presence  soar. 
And  in  the  pauses  of  the  prayer 
Best  as  if  rapt  in  glory  there  ! " 

Palm  Leaves,  22. 

Bead  his  calm,  dispassionate  poem, 
the  Hftreeniy  and  also  the  Tent,  for  a 
defence,  each  good  in  its  way,  of  these 
two  Oriental  institutions.  The  lat- 
ter, indeed,  should  be  reprinted  by 
Mr.  £dgin«;ton,  the  marquee  -  maker 
in  Ficcadilty,  as  a  strong  provooatbn 
to  pidcnickji^  under  canvass.  £astern 
patriarchs,  who 

"  In  tents  thus  often  entertained 
The  angels  unawares," 

{^Valm  Leaves,  131.) 

might  be  held  out  as  an  example  to 


•  Prophecy  of  Dante. 

t  See  his  glowing  apotheosis  of  Mahomet,  in  that  wondrous  rhapsody  *'  Hero^ 
worship." 

VOX*,  nx*  Ko«  cumvx;.  T 
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West-end  bodielon;  be  it  <*Bieh- 
mond"  or  "Norwood,"  d^eimer  ot 
dance,  noon  or  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Keverting  to  onr  author,  his  '*  Ca- 
binet Dinner,"  ^nd  **  Opposition 
Scene,"  both  of  the  last  eentor^,  if 
they  do  not  intimate  deep  insight  into 
the  intrigues  of  the  Walpolean  era, 
are  certainly  made  the  vehicle  of 
some  splendid  sentiments  on  general 
policy.  In  a  fragment  entitled  the 
"  Question,"  in  aBusion,  we  suppose, 
to  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  much  blame  is 
Hung  on  the  poor  maniac,  Boussean, 
not  for  committing  suicide,  but  for 
not  antedating  its  perpetration,  and 
not  doing  the  deed,  "  while  yet  fresh 
with  the  sunny  feelings  of  his  youth," 
whereas  he  held  back  till  seventy, 
'*  when  he  had  reached  a  cold,  mean, 
false,  old  age."  Really  we  can't  afford 
to  lose  Mr.  Smythe  so  soon,  and  we 
trust,  if  bent  on  something  dreadful, 
he  will  dder  it  to  his  gnmd  climac- 
teric, like  that  same  melancholy  Jean 
Jacques.  But  b^  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  biogra- 
phical and  critical  essays  on  the  lead- 
mg  characters  of  1793  In  France, — 
personages  most  suggestive  to  an  ar- 
dent mind ;  and  we  must  admit  that 
much  shrewdness,  much  eloquence, 
and  high-toned  feelin|r  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  our  author  m  his  successive 
appreciation  of  each  individual  cele- 
brity. He  has  selected  twelve  of  the 
leading  republicans,  as  if  to  shew 
that  in  that  form  of  society  a  dozen 
men  might  be  found  to  match  in 
every  excess  the  daodeeim  Ccjores 
of  Suetonius.  But  has  not  the  sub* 
ject  been  overdone  ?  From  the  con- 
temporary author  of  Les  Actes  des 
Apotrts  to  Thiers  and  our  own  Car- 
lyle,  have  not  writers  innumerable 
accumulated  on  the  leaders  of  that 
revolution  a  sufficient  heap  of  eulogy 
and  denuneiati<Hi  ?  After  life's  iitral 
fever,  might  not  they  be  allowed  i^ 
last  to  sleep  ?  No  I  blessed  babes  in 
the  wood!  here  eomes  Mr.  Smythe, 
tardy  redbreast,  to  oovtf  ye  over 
with  additional  leaves. 

We  have  scaroel  v  room  to  notice 
the  poetry  of  the  volume.  No  praise 
of  ours  can  be  so  flattering  to  the 
writer  as  the  instant  pbpularity  his 
ballads  have  obtained, — quoted  in 
provincial  newspa^rs,  and  ventilated 
far  and  wide.  It  is  un&ir  to  say,  as 
some  have  said,  that  he  is  a  copyist 


of  Maesoli^:  he  ii  ftdly  his  espial, 
and  cannot  be  impugned  i(  oirt  q£ 
the  same  glowing  materials  of  im* 
passioned  history,  he  builds  the  lofty 
rhyme  on  one  common  principle, 
Durham  Cathedral  is  no  copy  of 
York  Minster.  Byron  made  the  same 
charge  against  our  author's  father, 
whom  he  accused  (^imitating  Moore, 

"  Cease  to  deceive !  thy  pilfered  harp 
restore/*  &e., 

but  with  equal  injustice.  Lord 
Strangford^s  amatory  poems  must 
necessarily,  from  the  sulnect,  have 
something  in  common  with  those  of 
his  little  contemporary ;  yet  there  is 
to  the  connoiE»eur  a  very  perceptible 
difference  between 


"  High-born  Hoel's  barp  and  soft  Lbe- 
weUin's  lay." 


ti 


The  truth  is,  that  ballad  poetry  is 
no  longer  the  domain  of  untauj^ht, 
untutored  minds,  but  has  fallen  mto 
the  hands  of  skilled  and  disciplined 
manipulators.  A  few  years  back,  at 
Cambridge,  Macaulay,  Fraed,  and 
Fitz^ra^,  after  much  intercom- 
mumon  at  various  intellectual  svm- 
ponoy  having  duly  commingled  tneir 
several  notions,  then  and  there 
founded  a  systematised  ichool  for  this 
branch  of  versification.  Adopting 
as  rule  of  ftith  the  old  authorised 
^tnrtxnt  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  not  re- 
jecting the  vulgate  epistle  of  Flaccus 
to  the  risoes,  they  admitted  the  Codkes 
of  Bishop  Percy  as  deutero-canonieal, 
recognismg  thus  a  combined  theory 
of  classioo-Gothic  inspiration.  The 
learned  lyre  of  the  south  was  brought 
to  harmonise  in  their  services  with 
the  wild  bagpipe  of  northern  En- 
rope,  both  obtaming  most  felicitous 
results  fr(Hn  the  intmhange.  It  waa 
a  similar  bright  notion  that  first  sog- 
gested  the  application  of  Moorish 
mebra  to  the  ^;e<Mnetry  of  Greece. 
iSe  **  layn  of  ancient  Borne  **  were  but 
a  final  manifestation  of  this  hidden 
doctrine,  by  which  the  minstrelsie  of 
our  septemtrionic  tribes  was  made 
applicable  to  classic  themes  in  return 
for  the  importation  of  taste  and 
purer  principles  of  composition  de- 
rived mm  aoutbem  exemj^an.  Our 
own  LLJ>.  Maginn  acuiowk^nd 
the  Cambridge  discovery  by  his ''  Ho- 
meric Ballads,**  which  in  his  latter 
days  he  put  forth  in  our  columns ; 
nor  could  he  be  laughed  out  of  hia 
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experiment  by  the  rintultaneons  ap- 
parition of  the  '*  Soup"  of  Horace, 
or  the  "Pindarics"  of  Blarney.  As 
to  Fraed,  we  lost  him  in  the  vety 
noon  of  his  fame ;  but  the  fragments 
he  has  left  samdently  evince  his 
persuasion  that  a  eertain  Horatian 
subtletr  was  an  improving  element 
when  skilfhllv  mixea  up  in  the  struc- 
ture of  ballad-poetry.  Of  Frte- 
gendd,  the  pococurante  humour  has 
been  to  fling  to  the  public  some  of 
the  most  amoired  things  of  the  day ; 
and  he  is  only  distin^^hable  from 
the  other  fathers  of  this  ritual  by  the 
more  versatile  and  jovial  character  <^ 
his  unpremeditated  song.  We  have 
often  begged  of  him,  in  vain,  to  as- 
sert his  cmm  of  an  originator  in  this 
goodly  improvement,  by  printing  his 
^  Conquest  of  Norman  Willianv*  an 
ef^on  synchronous  in  point  of  con- 
ception, and  perhaps  more  tersely 
executed,  than  Macaulay^s  King  fferi' 
ry  ofNaoarre;  so  might  he  add  a 
most  glittering  link  to  the  catena 
aurea  of  ballaa  potrology  at  Cam- 
bridge. As  for  Oxford  poetiy,  that 
has  long  since  cone  to  the  dogs,  the 
loudest  being  Montgomery  the  deep*- 
tongued. 
To  the  school  so  founded  by  the 


men  of  Cam,  Mr.  Smytbe  imdeniably 
belongs.  He  has,  moreover,  this  ad- 
vantage over  Macaolay,  that  he  can 
enter  with  intense  spirit  into  the 
feelings  of  men  most  opposite  in  their 
viewsy  and  do  frill  justice  to  both : 
witness  his  ^  Lotaust  op  La  Vsn- 
Dis,**  versiU  his  "  Jacobih  oit  Fabis.** 
Now,  Macaulay  is  essentiaUy  a  Whig, 
puritanical  even  in  his  poetry,  and 
cannot  for  the  lifb  of  nim  feel  a 
warm  impulse  or  a  glowing  senti- 
ment that  is  not  traceable  to  Clap- 
ham  Commoiu  and  the  haunts  of 
Huguenots  or  Boondheads.  To 
fright  him  frtmi  his  propriety,  you 
have  but  to  strike  up 

'*  High  for  CsTaKera !  ho  for  Caralien ! 
Rubadub,  mbadab,  htre  at  old  Belse« 

bub; 
Olirer  quakes  in  his  bier !" 

No  fibre  of  his  can  thrill  to  such  an- 
tagonistic strab.  Such  is  not  the 
neo-Anglican  spirit,  as  we  have 
shewn ;  an  universal  comprehensive- 
ness, a  sympathy  with  true-hearted 
men  of  every  war-ery,  a  generous 
recognition  of  chivalry  in  the  foe. 
Who  would  expect  such  frrvid  lines 
as  these  frt>m  tne  champion  of  Frendi 
aristocrat? 


•• 


The  Jacobin  of  Paris. 

"  Ho !  St.  Antoxne— ho !  St.  Antoink,  thou  quarter  of  the  poor. 
Arise  with  all  thy  households,  and  pour  tibem  from  their  door; 
Rouse  thy  attics  and  thy  garrets,  rouse  cellar,  cell,  and  eave,— 
Rouse  0¥er*«rork'd  and  over-taz'd,  the  starving  and  the  shve  ? 

'  Canaille!'  ay,  we  remember  it,  that  word  of  dainty  soom. 
They  flmig  us  from  their  chariots,  the  high  and  haughty  bcorn; 
Canaille -^canaille  /  ay,  here  we  throng,  and  we  will  shew  to-night. 
How  ungloved  hand,  with  pike  and  brand,  can  help  itself  to  right. 

It  was  a  July  evening,  and  the  summer  moon  shone  fair. 
When  first  the  people  rose  in  the  grandeur  of  despair ; 
But  not  for  need,  or  gain,  or  gold,  to  plunder,  or  to  steal. 
We  spared  the  gorgeous  Tuilebies,  we  levelled  the  Bastille. 

A  little  year,  we  met  once  more, — ^yea,  '  CanaiUe '  met  that  day. 
In  the  very  heart  of  his  Vbrsaillss  to  beard  the  man  Cafit  ; 
And  we  brought  him  hack  to  Paris,  in  a  measured  strain  and  alow. 
And  we  shouted  to  his  face,  for  Barnave  and  MinAnsAv ! 

Ho !  GoMpi,  wert  thou  eonung  with  thy  tmant  cbevahertT 
Did  tiiey  swear  they  would  avenge  the  Austrian  wantan'a  taws  1 
Ho  !  Artois,  art  thou  anning  for  Euglaitd's  oeaseleaa  pay. 
Thy  Brumswicxers,  and  Hessians,  and  brigands  of  VBiiuial 

Come,  then,  with  every  hireling,  Sclavs,  Croat,  and  Cossack, 
We  dare  your  war,  beware  of  ouis  I— we  flhiff  yt)u  freedom  back ; 
What,  tyrants  !  did  ye  menace  us  ?  now  tremble  for  your  own. 
You  have  hesnt  the  glorious  tidingpi  of  Valht  and  Aroonne  ! 

How  like  the  Greek  of  olden  time,  who  in  the  aelfoame  hour 
At  Plato: A  and  at  Mtcale  twice  cmsh'd  the  invader's  power; 
So  we  bad  each  our  victory,  and  each  our  doable  fray, 
PvHOVRwa  with  the  atxaager,  and  we  at  tbe  Abbats* 
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Ob,  bttt  it  was  «  glorioiu  hoar  that  Tengetnoe  tbmt  we  wreak'd. 
When  the  mighty  knelt  for  pardon,  and  the  great  for  angniah  ahriek'd ; 
But  we  jeer *d  them  for  their  Utile  hearta,  and  mock'd  their  lelfish  leara. 
For  we  thought  the  while  of  all  dieir  Crimea  of  twice  five  hundred  years. 

Ho  f  St.  AntoinEj  arouse  thee  now — ho !  brave  Seftsmbusts  all. 
The  tocsin  rings  as  then  it  rang,  arise  unto  its  call ; 
For  the  true  friend  of  the  pboplb,  ay,  and  onr  own  Fias  DuouiNS, 
Hare  told  na  ihej  have  need  of  that  same  fxoplb's  arm  again. 

For  the  Gironde  hath  tum*d  traitor,  and  the  Moderate$  have  sold 
The  hard-earned  righta  of  Hochb's  fights  for  promise  of  Prrr's  gold. 
And  the  Pedant  and  the  Upstart,  as  Upatart  only  can, 
Have  dared  deride  in  lettered  pride  the  plain  and  working  man. 

What,  we!  who  burst  the  bondage  our  fathers  wore  so  long. 
That  oppBEssioir  had  secm'd  sacred  in  its  Tenerable  wrong,— 
What,  we !  who  have  outspoken,  and  the  whole  world  obeyed. 
With  its  Princes  and  its  Monarcha  on  their  high  thrones,  afraid  1— 

What,  we  !  who  broke  that  mighty  yoke,  shall  we  quail  before  Bansor  ? 
Shall  we  bow  to  him  as  lowly  as  hie  would  have  us  low  t 
And  shall  we  learn  the  courtier's  lisp,  and  shall  we  cringe  and  sue. 
To  the  lily  hand  of  fair  Rolano,  like  love-sick  Babbaboux  ? 

No,  by  GBEAT  Heaven  !  we  have  not  riven  the  mighty  chains  of  old 
Of  Statecraft  and  of  Pbiestcbaft,  the  Grandeur  and  the  Gold, 
To  be  ground  down  by  Doctrines— to  be  crushed  by  Forms  and  Schools- 
To  starve  upon  their  Corn-laws,  but  to  live  upon  their  rules. 

No,  if  we  must  haye  leaders,  they  like  ourselves  shall  be. 

Who  have  struggled,  and  have  conquered,  with  single  hearts  and  free. 

Who  do  not  ape  the  noblb,  or  affect  the  noble's  air. 

With  Tallien  for  a  Richeueu,  or  Louvet  for  Voltaire. 

No,  we  will  have  such  leaders  as  the  Roman  Tribunes  were, 
CouTHON,  and  young  St.  Just,  and  simple  Robespierre. 
Now,  glorv  to  their  garrets !  it  is  nobler  far  to  own. 
Than  the  uir  half-hundred  palaces,  and  the  Carlovinoian  throne. 

And  glory  to  the  thousand  proofs  that  day  by  day  they  give, 

Of  some  great  end  to  which  they  tend,  those  solemn  Uvea  they  live ; 

When  the  monabch  and  the  avarcr  alike  shall  pass  away. 

And  morn  shall  break  and  man  awake  in  the  light  of  a  fairer  day  I'' 


To  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ballad  school  of  poetrv 
and  the  mere  commonplace  rant  it  is 
born  to  supersede,  peruse  the  Mar^ 
seiUaUe  Hymn  (diyested  of  its  music), 
and  compare  its  pompous  generali- 
ties with  the  plam,  outspc^en,  in- 
diyidual  allusions  here.  Proper  names 
in  times  of  excitement  are  the  true 
trumpet-tones  to  stir  men^s  souls. 
Hence  Macaulay*8  ballad  of  the 
Armada  is  almost  a  bare  nomen- 
clature, yet  how  snggestiye!  Nor 
was  this  secret  unknown  to  Pindar, 
or  him  who  sang— 


"  Quid  debeas  o  Roma  Nerontdta 
Testis  ikfecaurumflumen  et  Asdrvbalf*  Uc^ 

mere  abstract  propositions  being  to 
true  poetry  most  antipathetical.  But 
we  must  leave  to  Professor  Keble  the 
task  of  becoming  prosy  on  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  divine  art,  and  would 
rather  rejoice  our  readers  by  another 
specimen  of  our  author*s  handicraft. 
Where  can  we  find  more  graceful 
or  more  touching  lines  than  these, — 
capable  (^drawing  ferruginous  tears 
down  the  cast-iron  cheeks  of  old 
Knox  himself? 


it 


Mafy  Stuart't  Latt  Prayer, 


it 


A  lonely  mourner  kneels  in  prayer  before  the  Virgin's  fane, 

"With  white  hands  crossed  for  Jesu's  sdce,  so  her  prayer  may  not  be  vain. 

Wan  is  her  cheek,  and  yeiy  pale,  her  voiee  ia  low  and  faint, 

And  tears  are  in  her  eyes,  the  while  she  makes  her  humble  plaint. 

Oh !  little  could  you  deem,  from  her  aad  and  lowly  mien. 

That  she  was  oncf  tl^e  bride  of  France -^that  she  was  Scotland's  aoeen. 
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Ob,  Mary  Mother !  Mary  Mother !  bo  my  help  and  stay ! 

Be  with  me  still,  as  thou  hast  been,  and  strengthea  me  to-day  I 

For  many  a  time,  with  heavy  heart,  all  weary  of  its  grief, 

I  solace  sought,  in  thy  best  thought,  and  oyer  found  relief; 

For  thou,  too,  wert  a  queen  on  euth,  and  men  were  harsh  to  thee ! 

And  cruel  things  and  rude  would  say,  as  they  ha? e  said  of  me ! 

Oh,  gentlemen  of  Scotland !  oh,  cavaliers  of  France ! 

How  each  and  all  had  grasped  his  sword,  and  seized  his  trusty  lance. 

If  ladye  love,  or  sister  dear,  or  nearer,  dearest  bride. 

Had  been,  like  me,  your  friendless  liege,  insulted  and  belied ! 

But  these  are  sinful  thoughts,  and  sad,  I  should  not  mind  me  now. 

Of  faith  forsworn,  or  broken  pledge,  or  false  or  fruitless  vow  ! 

But  rather  pray,  sweet  Mary,  my  sins  may  be  forgiven. 

And  leas  severe  than  on  the  earth,  my  judges  prove  in  heaven : 

For  stem  and  solemn  men  have  said, '  God's  vengeance  will  be  shewn,* 

And  fearful  will  the  penance  be,  on  the  sins  which  I  have  done  ! 

And  yet,  albeit  my  sms  be  great,  oh,  Manr,  Mary  dear ! 

Not  to  cruel  Knoz,  nor  false  Moray,  the  Judge  will  then  give  ear. 

But  it  was  wrong  and  thoughtless,  when  first  I  came  from  France, 

To  lead  courante,  or  minuet,  or  lighter,  gayer  dance  ; 

Yes,  it  was  wrong  and  thoughtless,  to  while  whole  hours  away 

In  dark  and  gloomy  Holyrood,  with  some  Italian  lay. 

Dark  men  did  scoul  their  hate  at  me,  and  I  have  heard  them  tell 

How  the  just  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  stricken  Jezebel. 

But  thou,  blest  Mary,  Mary  mine !  hast  ever  looked  the  same. 
With  pleasant  mien,  and  smile  serene,  on  her  who  bore  thy  name } 
Grant  that  whenever  I  must  go  to  death,  I  may  not  see 
Nor  axe,  nor  block,  nor  headsman,  but  Thee  and  only  Thee ! 
Then  't  will  be  told,  in  other  times,  how  Mary  gave  her  grace 
To  die  as  Stuart,  Guise,  should  die,  of  Charlemagne's  high  race ! " 


In  dismissing  this  volume,  we  need 
not  repeat  the  gratification  its  perusal 
has  given.  Its  general  scope,  its  tone, 
its  topics,  have  our  warmest  approval. 
We  delight  to  find  our  well-born 
vouth  applying  their  leisure  to  such 
blameless  performances,  and  rejoice 
that  in  our  time  so  many  instimces 
can  be  pointed  out  of  similar  devotion 
to  the  numanising  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture. The  question  put  by  old  Mil- 
ton^ in  whose  days  the  "  Muse  ^  was 
^  thankless,**  viz. 

"  Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Netcra's  hair  1" 

is  now  satisfactorily  answered.  As 
old  men  we  reioioe  at  the  spirit  which 
has  gone  forth  among  these  ^oun^- 
stezB  of  praiseworthy  emulation  m 
such  walks  of  honourable  distinction; 


as  housekeepers  we  are  glad,  while 
thev  bum  the  midnight  oil,  that  our 
hall-doors  will  be  no  ftirther  de- 
spoiled of  their  appends^.  If  Young 
England  had  accomplished  nothing 
more,  we  think  it  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  parish.  But  it  has 
renovated  the  whole  surface  of  things, 
both  in  politics  and  literature,  when 
both  appeared  blank,  sterile,  and  un- 
profitable. This  new  guano  has  re- 
freshed the  field.  For  this  we  have 
chosen  to  devote  so  much  of  our 
space  to  these  Hidoric  Fancies^  and 
also  partly  because  we  think  justice 
has  not  Men  done  them  by  a  surly 
hebdomadal,  the  Whig  Athefueum^ 
where  a  vain  attempt  has  been  made 
to  demolish  this  wons  altogether,  and 
to  knodk,  quod  dbtit,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Smythe  to  smithereens. 
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CONCERNING  DOG-STEALING. 


BY  LAEBT  BOW-WOW-WOW. 


*'  Oh  iitTer  y«C  wm  tliMM  mora  neet  lor  roundel  or  roniiiee, 
Thaa  the  dogt  of  the  aMtropoliSt  mad  the  poodle-dogv  of  Fiuoe } 

"  And  eke  the  gallant  dog-stealera,  the  chivalnr  of  theft, 

And  g^entle  sooUtom  Bpinstera  of  their  fonr-legged  lores  hereft." 

Hiitriomc  Faneiei. 


BuBNS,  Byron,  Beraogor,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  men  of  genhu,  have  been 
exceedingly  complimentary  to  the 
poor  dog, — 

"  In  life  man*s  firmest  friend ; 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend ;" 

but  none  of  them  ever  attempted 
any  thing  which  could  conduce  prao- 
tically  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and 
social  conation  of  the  animal  they 
80  highly  lauded.  The  poet  hymned 
the  praises  of  Uie  only  remaining  in- 
carnation in  those  degenerate  days  of 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  chivalry  upon 
earth,  but  still  the  dog  was  con- 
demned to  danoe  to  vulgar  music, 
under  the  compulsion  of  rude  men ; 
still  the  truck  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  (alas  the  while !)  the  kettle, 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  dog's  tail.  But 
men  of  business,  who,  to  their  credit 
be  it  snoken  (for  it  establishes  the 
originality  and  solidity  of  their  be- 
nevolence), were  not  m  the  least  ac- 
cessible to  poetic  influence,  stepped 
in,  and  by  the  omnipotence  of  the 
law  released  the  entity  which  ancient 
lore  and  modem  instances  alike  prove 
to  be 

<'  Tbo  lova  of  ladies  and  the  theme  of 


song, 


If 


firom  his  disgraceful  trammels.  There 
was  little  in  common  between  Aris- 
totle and  Dick  Martin,  and  the  other 
legislatorB  who  went  to  the  dens 
practically  in  that  spirit  which  the 
ancient  Greek  coula  only  jprefignre 
hi  shadowy  fiuicy.  One  thmg,  how- 
ever, there  was,  and  that  was  the 
bull  about  the  dog — the  civilised 
dog  we  mean — as  beins  a  member  of 
the  brute  creation,  wnieh  was  first 
bellowed  out  by  the  master  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  reproduced  in 
the  form  of  a  vigorous  oray  by  the 
king  in  Conemara.  But  setting 
aside  the  bow-wow,  and  returning  to 
the  labours  of  former  legislators  in 
by-gone  days,  we  may  truly  say 
they  effected  much  good  for  the  dog  ,- 
but  it  xemamed  for  the  collective 


wisdom  of  a  suooeedii^  generation  to 
do  something  for  his  master  or  mis- 
tress likewise, — so  that  the  affection- 
ate tie  which  bound  them  together 
should  not  be  cruelly  sever^  by 
some  canine  Cacus  or  Autolycus. 
The  grounds  and  reasons  for  effect- 
ing this  most  desirable  object  have 
b^n  ftimished  forth  by  the  iteport  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  lately  sat,  and  the  results 
of  whose  lucubrations  have  been  just 
published.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
folloiiring  extract  when,  how,  and  for 
what  reason  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed : — 

"  Martis,  9°  dU  JuUi,  1844. 

"  Ordered*  That  a  seieet  eommittee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations 
of  the  petitioo,  presented  on  the  SOth 
day  of  June»  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, praying  for  farther  protection 
against  the  depredations  of  dc^'^stealers 
in  the  metropolis,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  evils  complained  of  therein. 

*'Jom,  W  dU  JuUi,  1844, 

«  Committee  nominated:— •Mr.  Lid. 
deil ;  Captain  Rous ;  Mr.  Kelly ;  Mr. 
Henry  Berkeley ;  Mr.  Bedett  Denisoa ; 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith;  Mr.  Fitiroy;  Mr. 
Maokinnon;  Sir  John  Yards  BuUer; 
Major  Beresford ;  Visconnt  Barringtoa  ; 
Mr.  Montagae  Gore;  Lord  Arthur  Len. 
noz;  Sir  Robert  Pigot;  Mr.  Richard 
Hodgson." 

The  dogs,  certainly,  whatever  the 
dog-stealera  might  have  to  urge  upon 
the  subject,  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  this  selection;  for,  as  we  shall 
shewt  n<>t  a  fisw  of  them  were  inter- 
ested personaUv  in  dogf's  flesh.  Be- 
aring to  the  n^  authority  of  Mr. 
Bishop  (no  relation,  we  are  bound  to 
state,  to  the  late  dealer  in  Italian 
wares),  it  appears,  from  his  "  List  of 
cases  in  which  money  has  recently 
been  extorted  from  the  owners  of 
dogs  by  dog-stealers  and  their  confe- 
derates,** that  there  was  scarcely  a 
man  upon  the  committee  whose  grief 
was  not  green,  and  who  had  not  to 
deplore  uie  downright  loss,  or  to 
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writhe  under  the  eztortionftte  resti- 
tudon  of  some  esteemed  or  beloved 
dog,  either  in  his  own  person  or  that 
of  some  female  relatiye,  wife,  mother, 
sister,  or  sweet  cousin — sweet  if  se- 
cond, sweetest  if  first ;  and  thereby 
any  truth  in  the  lines  of  Byron,  and 
in  the  old  adage. 

As  the  Report  testifies,  the  Lord 
Ashley  of  this  committee  was  Mr. 
LiddeU^ — the  Lord  Ashley  certainly, 
but  still  a  sort  of  transcendental 
Lord  Ashley,  because  he  was  pro- 
moting the  l^slation  on  behalf  of 
the  dogs,  his  clients,  on  a  stage  far 
beyond  that  vet  attained  by  the  noble 
lord  on  behalf  of  the  factory  children. 
Others  had  already  set  the  dogs  free 
from  all  mere  vulgar  mechanical  in- 
fiictions,  without  tne  twenty  millions 
abgguaiulaied  from  this  country  for 
the  far  less  oppressed  and  e^ill  leas 
deserving  niggers. 

^     It  remained  for  our  Liddell  to  deal 
with  the  much  nieer  question,  whe- 
ther relating  to  biped  or  quadruped, 
black  or  white,  blonde  or  brunette, 
liver-coloured  or  tanned;  and  that 
was  the  relation  which  was  to  subsist 
betwixt   what    Blackstone,   in    his 
downright  way,  would  call  master  imd 
servant  or,  as  the  more  modem  po- 
liteness of  l^gal  phraseology  might  be 
pleased  to  set  it  forth,  ^tween  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  LiddeU, 
therefore,  whoi  in  the  chair  concern- 
ing the  docs,  was  a  sort  of  Kantian 
Ashley,  whose  great  object  was  to 
transcendentalise  the  dog  mto  a  legiti- 
mate piece  of  property ;  so  that  every 
owner  or  occupier,  male  or  female, 
should  have  the  lofly  right  of  de- 
manding,  under  any  circumstances 
of  inquiry  which  might  arise,  from 
the  hot  boarding-school  at  Islington 
to  the  chilly  monastery  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's, **  Have  I  not  a  right  to  do 
what  I  like  with  my  ownf     Liddell 
has  done  his  best  to  secure  for  the 
lovers,   and    friends,    and    fanciers 
of  dogs   this   high   privilege.     He 
may,  without  a  boast,  say,  too,  that 
he  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in 
this  noble  enterprise;    that  he  has 
done  those  interesting  cultivators  of 
association  with  the  humbler  tribes 
of  created  beings  ^  some  service,  and 
they  know  it  7*   which,  no  doubt, 
they  will  declare,  without  waiting  to 
permit  the  said  Liddell  to  eonunit 
suicide  from  disappointment,  like  tiie 
black  gentleman  whose  language  we 
borrow.    He  has  done  no  utJQe  wr« 


vice,  too,  to  the  Am-lnongers  of  the 
metropolis,  and  our  national  novel- 
ists of  the  existing  generation.    Kot 
to   dwell    upon    the   inexhaustible 
themes    for   fun    supplied    to   the 
Punchers,   and  other   metropolitan 
pokers  of  that  artude,  theie  really 
are  materials  which  would  supply  a 
modem  man  of  ingenious  industry — 
one  who  sits  in  ms  closet  with  his 
materials  ail  strewed  around  him, 
and  weaves  his  spells  over  the  public 
mind  with  all  the  plodding  perse- 
verance  of  a  basket-maker — with 
ample  means  of  constructing  a  novel 
of  suipassinff  interests.    Do  you,  my 
dear  A,  or  B,  or  C,  or  D, — ^you  who 
are  known  quantities  in  the  "  inter- 
mutual   scratchatory   coteries;**    or 
vou,  my  modest  ar, — you^  poor  un- 
known  quantity,  whose  value   ze- 
mains  y^   to  be  determined, — for 
you  are  aware,  as  Kapoleon  sadd, 
"Men  are  like  figures,  they  take 
their  value  from  their  position," — 
Do  you,  we  say,  my  flreat  or  little  a:, 
unknown,  or  one  oi  you,  my  ob- 
served of  all  observers  in  the  circu- 
lating libraries, — do  you  turn  your 
attention  to  this  statement  and  sug- 
gestion.    See  what  a  spirit-stirring 
romance  might  be  made  out  d'the 
loss  and  eventual  recovery  of  Mr. 
Fitzroy  Kelly's  Scotch  terrier !     See 
what  an  exquisite 

"  Tale  of  tears— a  mortal  story, 

might  be  woven  out  of  the  griefs, 
anxieties,  hopes,  fears,  despair  of  that 

fentle  lady  (Miss  Brown,  or  Miss 
>un  Browne,  or  Miss  Diddle 
Brown,)  who  was  finally  driven  into 
all  the  horrors  of  exile  from  her 
native  land,  that,  in  some  far-ofi*  re- 
treat, where  the  seduction  of  dogs 
had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, she  might  preserve  the  society 
of  her  beloved  companion.  For  the 
romance,  a  passage  in  the  Duke  of 
Wharton's  celebrated  ballad  con- 
cerning the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, might  be  taken  as  a  motto : — 

"  Uprose  then  Fitzroy  Kelly  bold, 
And  he  quoted  Sir  Robert  Savrver, 
1*0  prove  tbat  it  was  not  a  usual  tbing 
For  a  dog*tbief  to  diddle  a  lawyer ; 
For  the  lawyers  tbey  diddle  all  maukiod/' 

The  argument  is  too  long  to  quote. 
Then,  as  to  the  '^  Tale  of  Tears,"  we 
flbould  be  disposed  to  go  to  that  beau- 
tifully feminine  poem  of  Tom  Moore's 
for  ii-~even  to  LaUa  Roohh,    And 
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lo  the  result  of  onr  fiist  essay  of  the 
Sartes  Markoue! 

"  Fly  to  the  desert !  fly  with  me. 
Our  Arab  tents  are  mde  for  thee ; 
fiot   oh !    the  choice  what   heart   can 

doubt. 
Of  tents  with  lo?e  or  thrones  withont  1" 

Decidedly,  if  this  theme  were  pro- 
perly handled,  it  would  entirely 
eclipse  the  "heavenly glory"*  of  2^ 
WhUe  Doe  ofRylgUme.  We  do  not 
deny  that  much  skill  would  he  re- 
quired in  working  up  the  raw  ma- 
terials; but  have  we  not  a  host  of 
writers  at  present  distinguished  for 
their  pathetic  romance  and  their  ro- 
mantic pathos?  In  the  first  case, 
Mr.  Bishop  (whom,  by  the  way,  we 
would  strongly  recommend  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  is  rather  deficient  in 
his  supply  of  good  diplomatists)  states, 
in  reply  to  the  acute  chairman  :^- 

"  Do  not  you  think  that  those  are 
more  with  a  view  to  extortion,  than  that 
actual  craelties  are  practised  1 — The  ex- 
tortion is  the  object  which  they  look  at. 

"You  have  been  engag^  yourself, 
you  are  sure,  in  more  than  a  hundred 
cases  as  a  go-between  where  dogs  have 
been  losti — Yes,  more  than  that ;  there 
was  one  case  that  I  should  wish  to  call  to 
the  notice  of  the  comroittee,  as  regards 
Mr.  Fiuroy  Kelly 'a  dog.  Mr.  Fitsroy 
Kelly  possesses  a  very  valuable  Scotcn 
terrier;  those  are  very  useful  dogs  in 
many  instances  ;  it  was  stolen,  'ijio 
doubt  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly  had  heard  of 
me ;  he  wrote  me  a  note  for  me  to  see 
what  coald  be  done  in  getting  the  dog 
restored.  I  sent  for  the  part^  who  was 
the  restorer,  and  he  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  I  said, '  What  say  you  about  Mr* 
Kelly's  doz ;  what  is  to  be  done  about 
it  r  *  Ob,^  he  said, '  they  have  got  him.' 
I  said,  '  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  what  they  want  to  get  him  back 
again,  or  what  you  can  get  him  back 
for.'  He  said, '  I  think  it  will  be  a  high- 
isb  affair ;  as  much  as  13/.  I  believe.'  I 
said,  '  That  will  never  do ;  that  is  too 
much  money ;  we  cannot  agree  to  that  at 
any  rate.'  He  said,  *  It  gave  them  a  good 
d^  of  trouble,'  meaning  the  dog-stealers, 
'  before  they  could  get  it ;  &ey  were 
obliged  to  watch  every  night,  and  very 
diligently;  Mr.  Kelly  kept  them  out 
very  late  from  their  homes  before  they 
could  get  their  dog ;  he  used  to  go  out 
to  dinner,  or  down  to  the  Temple,  and 
take  the  dog  with  him;  and,'  be  said, 
'  they  had  a  deal  of  trouble  before  they 


eottld  get  it ;  bvt,  however,  they  did  get 
it  at  last,  and  I  e^iect  he  wiU  have  to 
pay  very  dear  for  it.' 

"  Did  he  intimate  that  they  expected 
to  be  paid  for  their  trouble  ? — Yes. 

**  What  was  paid  for  that?— Six  pounds 
was  got  afterwards ;  the  party  that  took 
it  back  to  Mr.  Kelly  got  62.  for  it;  that 
was  one  instance.  I  merely  name  it  as 
having  lately  oeconed,  within  these  few 
days. 

"  Do  yov  think  if  it  were  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  law  was  so  framed  as  to 
oonatitnte  it  an  offence  to  give  money  for 
the  sake  of  the  restitution  of  a  stolen 
dog,  that  that  alone  would  not  conaider. 
ably  check  the  traffic?— Certainly ;  the 
money  is  the  object ;  the  dog  is  nothing ; 
the  party  that  receives  the  money  for  get- 
ting the  dog  back  commita  the  act  of 
felony. 

"  Mr.  M.  Gorv.^You  think  that  those 
parties  are  very  nmneroos? — Yes,  and 
very  expert. 

"  Are  they  connected  with  each  other? 
—Yea,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

*'  There  is  a  regular  organised  system  ? 
— Certainly. 

"  Chairman. — Have  yon  ever  derived 
any  advantage  from  getting  back  the 
stolen  property  in  the  case  of  dogs?— 
No,  it  has  neen  the  reverse  with  me. 

"  You  have  been  a  great  deal  engaged 
in  this  business,  and  yon  never  received, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  eroola- 
ment  for  the  trouble  yon  have  taken  in 
getting  a  dog  restored  ?— Deeidedljr  boC 
I  would  remark,  that  the  book  which  I 
have  published  contains  numerous  in. 
stances  of  the  villany  and  cmelty  that 
haa  been  practiaed ;  it  would  be  folly  for 
me  to  cite  a  case;  there  are  so  many, 
that  it  would  be  takine  up  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  committee,  but  I  would 
name  the  case  of  Peter  Thorn,  which  is 
mentioned  in  my  book. 

'*  Are  you  prepared  to  verify  the  cases 
which  are  contained  in  that  book  ? — Yes, 
every  word ;  I  may  be  out  a  pound  or 
two  in  the  amounts,  but  perhaps  it  is  the 
wrong  way." 

Thus  it  will  he  perceived,  Mr. 
Bishop  is  himself  an  author,  hut  his 
line  is  decidedly  that  of  an  historian 
or  chronicler.  He  is  not,  it  is  true, 
destitute  of  pathos,  that  is,  so  far  as 
pathetic  power  of  description  goes  in 
narrative;  but  he  solemnly  denies 
being  in  the  least  addicted  to  the 
concoction  of  romance,  or  desirous  of 
wringing  the  bosom  by  artistic  fiction. 
So  far,  then,  from  Mr.  Bishop*s  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  rival  to 


*  "  And  stn|,  in  strains  of  heavenly  gloiy, 
A  tale  of  tears— a  mortal  story.' ^ 
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our  Tegular  dealers  in  romance  and 
poesy,  nis  work  could  not  fail  to  be 
advantageous  as  a  storehouse  rich 
with  materials.  We  will  give  an  in- 
stance of  this: — 

'*  Afr.  Pifxroj/.-^ Yon  Lave  heard  the 
eWdenoe  that  baa  been  given  as  to  there 
not  being  really  cmelty  practised  towards 
the  dogs ;  what  is  your  belief  in  that 
respect  I— I  think,  in  many  inatanceSy 
where  people  will  not  give  the  money, 
the  parties  kill  the  dogs  out  of  the  way, 
or  ill-treat  them.  There  is  one  little  case 
as  to  cruelty,  which  happened  within 
these  three  or  four  days,  which  I  should 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee.  The 
doff  was  stolen  and  carried  away  near 
Beigrave  Square ;  it  was  a  particular  kind 
of  dog,  which  waa  very  valuable  if  it 
was  cropped;  and  the  question  was,  that 
nnlesB  the  parties  give  6/«  the  cropping 
would  be  performed  to  beautify  the  dog, 
as  in  another  part  of  the  country  it  would 
fetch  more  money ;  but  the  cropping  was 
not  to  be  carried  on  in  the  common  way* 
This  was  the  message  sent  to  the  lady : 
the  skin  of  the  ears  was  to  be  turned 
back,  and  the  dog'a  ears  were  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  the  hands,  and  the  dog  was  to 
be  swung  round  until  the  ears  came  out 
of  the  sockets.  That  is  within  these  four 
days.  I  can  shew  that  thot  is  the  way 
in  which  those  kind  of  dogs  are  served  ; 
and  this  dog  was  to  be  served  so,  I  think, 
on  Saturday  night  last.  Whether  it  has 
been  carried  into  execution,  or  the  6/. 
have  been  paid,  I  have  not  heard,  bnt  I 
dare  say  I  anall  hear  to-night.  Another 
case  of  cruelty  is  that  of  teeth  being  taken 
out  of  the  dog*8  head,  in  order  that  the 
party  should  not  recognise  it" 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  that 
Mr.  B.  has  narrated  the  "little  case" 
with  touching  simplicity,  and  illus- 
trated it  in  a  brief,  Dusiness-like,  and 
masterly  manner ;  and  how,  to  bor- 
row an  American  phrase,  *'  the  agony 
might  be  piled  up'*  in  Miss  Brown*i8 
case  by  the  judicious  working  in  of 
the  practices  nerein  detailed  of  draw- 
ing a  little  darling  dog*s  teeth  out, 
or  wringing  his  pretty  ears  out  of 
the  sockets.  But  we  come  to  The 
Torturing  Trials  of  MaiUda  Broum 
and  her  Poor  Dog  Tray.  We  sug- 
gest this  title,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  other  titles  equally  good  might 
be  invented.  Still  we  are  certain  the 
above  would  prove  highly  acceptable 
to  the  booksellers.  Now,  however, 
reader,  as  the  dog-stcaler  aforesaid 
said  to  the  dog  tuoresaid,  lend  me 
your  ears : — 

"  Chairman.  (To  Mr.  Bishop),->-YoQ 


have  stated  that  yon  have  known  18L 
given  for  the  restitution  of  a  dog,  is  that 
the  largest  aum  you  have  ever  known 
given  ?~-Yes,  the  largest  in  one  sum. 

"  Yon  have  collected  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  facts  touching  this  subject, 
which  you  have  put  into  print  ? — Yes. 

"  Is  that  list  of  rewards  which  you 
have  published  perfectly  correct  ^-.Per- 
fectly correct,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge ;  there  may  be  an  exception,  bnt  I 
should  state  it  to  be  correct 

"  Substantially  it  is  perfectly  correct  1 
It  is;  and  some  of  those  are  cases  of 
g^eat  crnelty,  which  I  would  wish  to 
brine  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 

*<  Will  ^ou  state  those  cases  of  cruelty  ? 
^-There  is  one  case  in  particular,  of  a 
lady  who  was  living  in  Bolton  Street, 
Miss  Brown.  It  occurred  that  her  dog 
was  stolen  by  the  diligent  watch  of  the 
parties,  from  the  street  or  from  her  bouse, 
and  she  came  to  me  in  g^at  distress, 
saying  that  the  dog  had  been  taken  away, 
and  asked  me  what  could  best  be  done 
to  get  him  back.  I  said  that  the  best 
way  to  my  knowledge  was  to  have  it 
advertised ;  bnt  whether  it  was  advertised 
or  not,  some  one  applied  to  her  to  say 
that  they  had  got  the  dog  ;  she  was  very 
thankful  to  hear  it ;  bnt  we  question  was, 
what  it  would  be  restored  for.  The  party 
said  they  must  have  as  much  as  61.,  or  71., 
or  8/.  for  it,  which  frightened  her  very 
much ,  of  course.  She  could  not  tell  what 
to  do ;  she  came  again  to  me,  and  I  said, 
'  You  had  better  leave  it  for  the  present ; 
let  it  remain  for  a  little  time,  and  they 
will  come  to  more  reasonable  terms.' 
After  a  little  time  had  elapsed,  one  night 
two  or  three  of  those  men  were  seen  at 
the  house,  stating  that  they  knew  where 
the  dog  waa,  and  that  unless  she  gave  6/. 
on  that  night,  their  intention  waa  then 
and  there  to  cut  its  throat,  which  so 
alarmed  her  that  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  She  came  in  great  terror  to  me, 
and  thought  that  to  have  the  poor  dnmb 
animal's  throat  cut  was  a  v^  frightful 
affair. 

"  Did  she  get  the  dog  back  1— Yes, 
and  she  paid  I  Uiink  about  4/.  for  it ;  but 
ahe  was  to  go  to  a  certain  house  to  meet 
the  parties  with  the  dog,  towards  Covent 
Garden  Market  It  happened  to  be  a 
very  wet  night,  and  she  started  about  nine 
at  night,  with  a  party  to  go ;  she  was  to 
give  the  money  and  to  have  the  dog  re« 
stored  to  her  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
which  was  done,  and  she  got  the  dog 
back ;  however,  soon  after,  6nding  that 
they  bad  got  so  much  advantage  from  it, 
they  stole  it  again,  and  much  about  the 
same  took  place  as  before ;  they  got  more 
money  from  her,  and  since  that  she  has 
left  England,  and  I  really  do  believe  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  dog;  she  has 
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litft  dM  eonntfy,  beowue  ihe  ooold  mmke 
aiore  of  s  certaiatjr  of  keeping  the  dog  in 
£ireigii  parU  than  in  £agiuia,if  that  wai 
not  Uie  soie  caiue  of  h»t  leaviog ;  she 
prayed  for  tbe  time  to  come  when  she 
might  leare  England,  which  she  haa  done, 
and  taken  the  dog  with  her/' 

The  chairman  ably  sums  up  this 
eyidence  by  saying,  "  In  short,  sbe 
had  the  dog  twice  stolen,  and  twice 
gave  a  reward  to  get  it  back  under 
threats  of  its  being  destroyed." 
Again,  Miss  Mildmay's  case  is  mark- 
worthy.  In  reply  to  question  407, 
Mr.  Bishop  states, — 

"  In  how  many  cases  do  you  think 
you  have  been  persooally  engaged  to 
have  obtained  the  restitution  of  stolen 
dogs  1—1  should  say  100  or  more,  no 
doubt  many  more,  in  some  of  which 
cruelties  hare  been  practised  to  get  more 
money,  particularly  in  cases  where  the 
parties  thought  they  could  play  upon  tbe 
feelings ;  that  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  Miss  Mildmay,  who  lost  her  dog.  I 
had  much  trouble  with  that  case  ;  unless 
she  paid  6/.  for  it,  it  was  to  be  ill- 
treated." 

Moreover,  it  is  befitting  to  observe 
that  there  is  something  niffhly  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  in  me  mode 
in  which  the  secret  society  for  dog- 
stealing,  &c  &c.  (for  the  stealing  is 
only  one  branch,  and  that  a  subordi- 
nate one),  is  conducted.  It  would 
be  not  a  tittle  analogous  to  the  loftier 

gursuit  of  Thuggism,  for  its  stealthy 
igenuity  and  variety  and  extent  of 
combination,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
Thugs  put  all  restitution  out  of  the 
question,  and  scorned  to  contaminate 
tneir  proceedings  with  the  mere  lucre 
of  gain.  The  dogmen,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  were  very  mercenary,  and 
never  professed  to  have  any  regurd 
for  the  future  interests  of  tneir  vic- 
tims. On  the  other  hand,  like  the 
Thugs,  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  one  line  of  unlawful  practice. 
All  the  evidence  went  to  shew  that 
the  dog-stealers  were  a  confraternity 
in  themselves,  and  that  none  of  their 
members,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
were  ever  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  any  other  snecieB  of  theft,  or  to  m 
asBocuted  or  leagned  with  any  other 
dasB  of  thieves.  In  the  metropolis, 
for  instance,  none  of  the  body  were 
pickpockets  or  housebreakers,  or  in 
any  sort  their  confederates,  and  in 
the  country  tihqr  were  ndtner  noi^ 
chers  nor  the  allies  of  poacaers. 


In  short,  they  confined  themselveB 
striioay  to  the  walk  of  life  they  had 
chosen,  and  into  the  craft  and  mystery 
of  the  labourers  into  whose  corpora- 
tion they  had  been  adopted.  As  was 
said  the  other  day  of  the  poor  bowled* 
out  gaming-house  sharks  and  the 
exs^iicat^  thimble-riggers,  in  all 
other  relations  of  life  except  those 
they  had  to  exerose  towuds  their 
fellow-men  in  the  practice  of  their 
peculiar  vocation,  they  were  ex- 
emplary. Good  chUdr^  good  hus- 
bands, good  fathers,  good  citizens — 
men,  in  a  word,  just  and  honourable, 
and,  to  their  exalted  credit  be  it  de- 
clared, loyal  supporters  of  the  con- 
stitution m  church  and  state,  and  of 
all  our  remaining  ancient  institutions. 
But  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement has  fallen  upon  them, 
and  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that 
so  many  virtuous  men,  save  in  pur- 
suits which,  for  centuries,  had  prac- 
tically been  connived  at  b^  the  l^s- 
lature,  and  in  which  decidedly  they 
had  a  vested  interest,  and  one  in- 
finitelv  stronger  than  those  per- 
sons lately  pensioned  off  firom  the 
obstruction  of  chancery  business,  ad 
melodiam  dasstcally,  or  in  our  ver- 
nacular, to  the  tune  of  5  or  6000/. 
a-year,  had  as  practitioners  in 
their  peculiar  occupation,  or  ra- 
ther, we  { should  say,  occupancies, 
for  the  amount  of  their  business 
was  as  pure  humbug  in  one  way,  as 
the  amount  of  the  fees  they  returned 
was,  in  another  way,  pure  public 
imposition.  The  thimble-r^gers, 
the  bonnets,  the  croupiers,  the  pro- 

Erietors  of  the  booth,  the  club,  the 
ell,  have  as  dear  a  moral  right  for 
compensation  from  the  govemmait, 
as  anv  class  of  public  ranctionaries 
who  have,  withm  the  scope  (^  onr 
memoiy,  reodved  it.  Ai^  if  they 
be  not  confounded  with  the  bonmgh- 
mongers  who  found  not  fiivour  un- 
der tne  Reform-bill,  and  their  daims 
relegated  in  like  manner  to  some 
schedule  A  with  the  property  of  the 
others,  no  doubt  they  will  get  it ; 
and  they  will  easily  find  some  vir- 
tuous peer  in  one  house  and  aonie 
exemplary  commoner  in  the  odier  to 
move  it  for  them.  And,  reader  of 
Enn^and,  whether  yoong  or  old, 
mfaning  by  this  jdirase  in  our  haste 
to  couple  both  England  and  youradf 
in  the  consideration  of  viresoent  ju- 
venility Of  gveea  old  agei  to  borrow 
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ft  Hae  fipom  that  admimble  foUower  empire  to  provide  the  AindtneoesBury 

SDd  liying  lepreMntatiyie  of  our  dd  to  plAoe  300  citiseos  abore  the  pres- 

dnmaliflitBy  Sheridan  Eoiowlea, —  sore  of  want  or  the  temptation  to 

"  Desidemte  they  may  get  it,  dost  thpu  *^<*®  ^feo^  of  crime  which  the  law 

uot  !'^*  reooffnises  r — to  rescue  them,  in  other 

woro^  from  the  poorhouse  or  the 
At  all  events,  whatever  the  fate  of  hulks  P  Why  merely  such  a  baga- 
these  masses  of  individuals  may  be,  telle  as  a  government,  after  d^ig 
the  do^-men  have  a  dear  claim,  and,  men  out  of  their  oocupation,  ought 
as  their  society  is  select  and  their  not  to  condescend  to  ta&about ;  jet 
numbers  limiteo,  compensation  might  at  the  same  time,  in  one  point  of 
be  afforded  to  them  with  no  moK  view,  the  emoluments  w^:e  not 
(according  to  modem  estimation),  triflhig.  The  cost,  however,  here 
than  a  very  trifling  demand  upon  the  fell  upon  individuals ;  the  compensa- 
public  purse.  The  metropolis  is  the  tion  woidd  be  borne  by  the  unwersal 
great  centre  of  operations ;  and  it  public.  It  appears  from  the  list  fur- 
would  appear  that  there  are  not  very  nished  by  Mr.  Bishop  and  already 
num^  mere  rustics  admitted  into  the  alluded  to,  that  in  a  space  of  time 
coniederacy,  as  detachments  from  consisting  of  portions  ofeither  year 
town  can  be  speedily  sent  down  to  (1843,  1844),  the  sum  levied  was 
any  point  where  operations  are  to  be  977^.  4#.  6<i. ;  and  the  items  of  which 
carried  on ;  and  as  to  the  foreign  this  sum  is  made  up  were  such  only 
dealers,  French,  Be]g;ian,  Duteh,  and  as  came  within  Mr.  Bishop*s  own 
German,  though  highly  deserving  knowledge,  and,  as  he  states,  form, 
and  respectable  people,  and  intimately  perhi^^ts,  but  a  tenth  part  in  amount 
connected  with  the  dog-trade  of  this  of  those  which  have  been  extorted 
country,  for  the  exports  are  aU  made  elsewhere.  The  list  of  names  is 
from  the  port  of  London,  and  we  curious.  There  is  scarcely  a  class  of 
receive  no  imports  except  of  d<^  society  from  the  nobleman,  nay,  the 
xestolen  abroaa  to  be  returned  to  prince  to  ti^e  tailor,  that  might  not 
their  owners  npon  the  payment  of  there  find  a  representative.    In  one 

the  sum  required,  we  think  these     column  we  find, 

merchants  ought  to  be  left  to  the 

consideration  of  their  own  govern-  £  »•  d. 

ments.    Some  compensation,  perhaps,  H.R.H.  the  Duke   of  J^q    q   q 

ouffht  to  be  awarded  to  the  captains  ^^Ji™  p".^^®  n'*"  \ 

ana  proprietors  of  steamers,  native  H.R.H.Pnnce  George  I  q    q    q 

and  foreW  but  that  need  not  be  sj^y^'e^^J.^  ?•;:;:  ^    ,    o 

much,    fhe  mam  expenje  would  be  Lord  AlfnKi  Pigei  .•..    lo    o    0 

to  provide  for  the  confederacy  of  8k  R,  Peel  ...T «    o    o 

London  proper;  so  that  a  number 

of  indostrions  men  who  had  been  And  we  leam  that,  in  a  former  year, 
hitherto  driving  a  lucrative  trade  the  premier's  predecessor,  Lord  Mel- 
should  not  be  suddenly  thrown  desti-  bourne,  had  ms  pointers  stolen  from 
tute  upon  the  world  with  their  wives  Brocket  Hall.  While  running  the 
and  ^nilies,  and  many  of  these,  no  eye  over  another  column,  we  r^d, — 
doubt,  at  an  age  when  it  would  be 

utterly  impossible  for  them  to  turn  *  '•   *• 

their  headB  or  hands  to  any  other  Count  Baihyany 14    0    0 

employment  which  would  afibrd  them  £?"°.*u^  ^""J i2    ^    2 

and  theirs  the  ghost  of  a  subsistence.  JK''    '!2?°".  !^°""««  •  v  * 

The  cost  need  not  be  great.    The  ^^  Ww?mtlSi"~'        !  B    o    o 

exact  number  one  cannot  arrive  at  ' 

from  the  evidence ;  but  probably  it  and,  immediately  near, — 

does  not  much  exceed  200 ;  one  wit-  Mr.  Voneteiii 1    11    0 

ness,  indeed,  sud  500,  but  call  it  300. 

ISTow,  what  would  it  signify  to  a  great  he  being  our  own  peculiar  and  ex- 

*  Iliis  is  00  caricature,  teste  the  ii^owiDg  :^- 

"  No  hand  but  mine 
The  nuptial  li^g  thy  finger  shall  pat  Qiu**^HunchbQelu 

0.  X, 
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cellent  Scbndder,  and  having  had 
his  little  Russian  terrier  absfiacted 
from  Ms  premises  in  Hanover  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  So  we  have  made 
good  the  proposition  with  which  we 
started  about  the  various  nature  of 
the  list.  The  confederacy  of  dog- 
stealers  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
heads, — stealers,  and  restorers.  In 
communication,  if  not  always  in  ac- 
tual alliance  with  the  latter,  are  a 
class  who  neeodate  between  the 
owner  of  the  lost  animal  and  the 
dog-restorer  for  the  amount  to  be 
paid.  Mr.  Bishop,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  was  an  amateur  dog- 
n^^tiator,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
gained,  but  rather  lost  by  his  bene- 
volent proceedings  as  go-between. 
Others,  however,  all  of  whose  names 
are  given,  derive  a  large  profit  from 
it ;  and  one  of  them  is  described  as  a 
person  of  very  superior  education. 
All  these  individuals  have  depots  for 
the  reception  of  dogs,  and  all  these 
depots  are  well  known  to  the  police, 
but,  at  present,  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  enter,  and  search  the  pre- 
mises. A  register  of  apnlications  for 
the  recovery  of  stolen  aogs  is  kept, 
and  the  first  formality  to  be  gone 
through  was,  or  used  to  be,  for  the 
applicant  to  pay  five  shilling  for  an 
advertisement.  The  minonty  of  the 
actual  do^-stealers  get  but  a  small 
share  of  the  restitution-money,  being 
as  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  restorer  and  the  negociator ;  but 
we  find  that  superior  ability,  even  in 
the  operative  department,  rails  not  to 
be  rewarded  largely.  Even,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  most  expert 
stealer,  it  is  plain  that  the  reward  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  ability  and 
labour.  It  vdll  be  remembered  how 
much  the  men  sufiered  night  and 
day  before  they  accomplished  the 
rape  of  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly's  Scotch 
terrier.  The  point  in  ouestion  will 
be  elucidated  by  the  following  pass- 
age in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shaocell, 
a  police  inspector : — 

*'  Major  Bernford,  —  Yon  consider 
Barrett  a  very  superior  dog-stealer,  do 
not  youl— A  very  expert  dog -stealer. 
Taylor  is  getting  now  an  immense  sum  of 
money  by  trafficking  in  stolen  dog8« 
The  aog-stealers  will  steal  a  dog,  Tavior 
will  purchase  it  at  a  low  price,  be  sells  it 
to  this  man,  and  he  goes  beck  to  the 
gentleman,  and  says,  '  I  cannot  get  it 
under  such  a  price,'^ 


**  CAatmuw.— *Tfaat  only  atrengthens 
the  view  that  this  sort  of  traffic  ought  to 
be  put  a  stop  to  t.*.  Yes,  the  go-between 
ought  to  be  stopped  ;  if  those  were 
stopped,  and  the  gentlemen  did  not  en- 
courage them ;  if  they  were  given  into 
custody,  they  would  be  liable  by  the 
proposed  act  to  punishment.  Barrett 
has  been  in  custoay  several  times.  The 
restorers  are  a  great  deal  worse  than  the 
stealers.  If  there  were  not  those  fellofws 
to  n^^ciate  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  stealers,  they  would  not  steal  the 
dogs." 

Thus  we  see,  whether  with  regard 
to  emolument  or  punishment,  the 
o^rative  is  unfairly  dealt  vnth.  Mr. 
Bishop  tells  how  negociations  are 
conducted: — 

"  Major  Beretford^^^How  do  you  find 
out  who  has  got  the  dog  ? — I  say* '  What 
do  you  know  about  the  dog  1 '  the  answer 
will  be, '  I  know  the  party  that  has  got 
the  dog ; '  then  I  say,  '  You  muat  see 
what  you  can  do  to  get  it  back  for  less 
monev.'  The  party  goes  away  very 
satisned  with  that,  and  comes  the  next 
time,  and  says,  *The  lowest  they  will 
take  is  so  and  so;'  in  that  time  I  have 
ascertained  from  the  party  who  has  lost 
the  dog  what  he  will  give ;  he  leaves  it 
to  my  discietion,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  dog  restorer  to 

Set  it  back  as  cheaply  aa  I  can^  which  I 
0. 

"  Mr,  Fittroy, — If  a  party  comes  to 
you,  saying  that  his  dog  has  Seen  stolen, 
how  do  you  know  where  to  apply  1-^ 
I  apply  to  the  restorer,  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Taylor  is  the  person  I  generally 
send  to,  and  he  knows  generally  where 
the  dog  is.  The  fact  is,  that  in  my  own 
instance  I  referred  to  him,  and  Taylor 
knew,  in  twenty  minutes  after  my  dog 
was  stolen,  who  had  got  the  dog ;  it  was 
the  most  extraordinary  quickness." 

As  to  the  payment  of  the  money, 
it  is  deposited,  according  to  agree- 
ment, at  a  certain  time,  in  a  certain 
place,  generally  at  a  public-house, 
many  of  which  are  houses-of-call  for 
dog-stealers,  and  known  to  the  police, 
and  then  the  dog  is  returned,  being 
left  either  at  the  owner's  house,  or 
where  the  money  has  been  deposited. 
The  landlord,  of  course,  is  quite  ig- 
norant of  the  transaction.  As  to  the 
mode  of  stealing,  we  shall  call  two 
vdtnesses,  each  of  which  describes  a 
different  process ;  the  first  of  which 
18  vulgar  and  commonplace,  the  se- 
cond artistk.  Mr.  White,  dog- 
dealer,  says, — 
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"  Some  do^^thieTM  make  a  regalar 
batinesB  of  it  m  the  streets ;  horn  mom- 
ing  till  night  it  is  their  bnsinest  to  foUofr 
ladies  or  geatlemen.  In  turning  the 
corners  of  streets  there  are  two  or  three 
of  them  together;  one  will  snatch  up  a 
dog  and  put  it  into  his  apron,  and  the 
others  wul  stop  the  lady,  or  whoever  it 
may  be,  and  say, '  What  is  the  matter!' 
ana  direct  the  party  who  has  lost  the  dog 
in  the  contrary  direction." 

Mr.  Peter  Thorn  describes  the 
other  mode: — 

"  Chairman.— What  are  you?  — A 
whipmaker,  in  Regent  Street. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  com- 
mitttee  any  information  with  respect  to 
the  practice  of  dog  stealing  ? — I  can  only 
say  that  I  haye  had  mine  stolen ;  I  can 
speak  feelingly  in  that  respect. 

"  Have  they  been  stolen  more  than 
oncel — No,  not  the  same  dogs;  but  I 
lost  a  spaniel  a  little  time  since,  and  got 
it  again;  the  man  was  followed  by  the 
police,  and  was  taken.  When  Mr.  Bi- 
shop gave  me  notice  of  the  loss  of  my 
setters,  the  man  had  covered  the  whole 
of  my  place  with  liver. 

"  In  small  pieces'! — Yes,  very  small 
pieces;  and  1  think  there  must  have 
been  opium  in  it,  because  the  dogs  were 
young  poppies,  abont  a  twelvemonth  old. 
One  ot  the  police  saw  the  men  passing 
by,  and  the  does  were  jumping  up  to 
them  as  familiarly  as  possible ;  a  spaniel 
I  had  loose  about  the  place  was  very  ill 
for  the  next  two  dsys ;  I  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him ;  he  seemed  stupi- 
fied ;  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  opium 
in  the  liver." 

Bat  there  is  a  third  mode  of  steal- 
ing dogs  proper,  in  which  the  bland- 
ishments of  the  other  sex  are  called 
into  play. 

As  we  have  gradually  dropped  into 
a  more  serious  strain,  we  will  now, 
ere  we  conclude,  inquire  what  are 
the  causes  which  lead  to  the  &ct  that 
it  is  worth  while  for  so  many  men  to 
devote  their  time  and  labour  to  dog- 
stealing,  and  the  proceedings  of 
compromise,  restitution,  and  other 
courses,  consequent  thereon.  The 
causes  are  two ;  the  defective  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  artificial  value  of 
dogs.  By  value  here  we  mean  the 
money  a  d(»  will  fetch  on  fair  sale 
in  the  maiSet,  and  not  that  value 
which  the  owner  places  on  his  old 
companion,  and  which,  in  one  in- 
stance, induced  a  guitleman  to  give 
five  pounds  for  the  restoration  of  a 
terrier  not  worth  five  shillisgB.  Now 


see  the  prices  that  are  paid  fbr  dogs ! 
That  sporting  dogs  should  command 
at  all  times  high  prices,  and  occa- 
sionally most  extravagant  prices,  we 
were  prepared  to  expect.  Eveiy 
thing  connected  with  sporting,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  causes  vast  ex- 
pense. Even  the  public  at  larse, 
who  are  altogether  debarred  Uie 
pleasure  of  the  sport,  have  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  secure  for  the  terra' 
rtan  daminosy  the  wealthy  sportsmen, 
the  enj03rment  of  their  pastune.  We 
have  just  this  moment  read,  in  an 
abstract  of  a  return  made  this  day  to 
an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  Feb.  12,  1844,  that  no  less  a 
number  of  persons  than  4529  were, 
during  the  year  1848,  convicted  of 
offences  aeainst  the  Grame-laws.  We 
shuddered  as  we  read  it.  4529  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  doomed  in 
one  year  to  punishments,  varying 
from  fourteen  years*  transportation 
down  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,  for  offences  against  the 
Game-laws !  We  are  not  told  how 
many  were  tried.  But  this  matters  not. 
Few,  probably,  were  acquitted.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  hu- 
man misery  declared  in  this  return, 
let  us  ask  how  much  this  vindication 
of  the  authority  of  the  Game-laws 
has  cost  the  countr^^  P  We  can  ex- 
pect no  answer;  still  it  must  have 
been  enough  to  shew  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  suppose  that  gentlemen 
should  not  be  lavish  in  their  ex- 
penditure on  their  own  sports,  when 
the  country  pays  largely  for  their 
protection.  We  are  not  surprised, 
acoordingfl^,  to  learn  that  100  guineas 
has  been  bid  for  a  pointer,  not,  savs 
the  dog  dealer,  worth  five  ^unds. 
That  from  twenty  to  fifty  gmneas  is 
a  fiiir  price  for  a  sporting  dog,  and 
that  this  dealer  did  hinmelf  sell  a 
brace  of  setters  for  forty-five  gui- 
neas. But  we  were  not  prepared 
to  expect  that  a  snaniel  would  fetch 
furly  in  the  marxet  firom  fifty  to 
sixty  pounds,  or  to  hear  the  evimice 
that  follows: — 

"  Have  you  ever  known  so  large  a 
sum  as  that  given  for  a  spaniel  1— Per- 
aons  have  told  me  that  they  have  given 
that  sum  of  money  for  them ;  I  met  a 
man  one  day  that  had  given  6SL  for  a 
dor  (Mr.  Hoabdell).  I  have  bid  ^^L  for 
a  dog  myself;  I  gave  301.  for  it  at  first ; 
I  let  a  Vf^J  1>*^®  it  ^or  60L,  and  I  bid 
7ZL  for  it|  but  coold  not  get  it« 
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"  Mr.  ML  6«r#.-.Wlii4  (Ummpium  U 
dog  was  thail— .It  wis  one  of  Kjmg 
Charles's  breed. 

'<  Chnrnuttu^YfM  Uiat  dog  sold  at 
an  t — It  was.  I  bavekoowo  another  dog 
that  100  gumeaa  have  been  paid  for. 

"  What  species  of  dogi— A  hisck  sad 
taa  King  Charles's  spaniel ;  be  was  sold 
uader  a  slisriS*s  sseoilioii,  fat  95L  at  the 
haimner. 

Here  10  an  exemplideation  with  a 
vengeance  of  the  dmerence  between 
rod  and  artificial  Yalne.  Intrinaieally 
these  dom  are  not  worth  feeding — 
not  worui  a  fiuthing,  yet  aetoaUj 
they  are  worth  laroe  snms  of  money, 
be^nse  tbev  will  fetch  them.  This 
artificial  yaliie,  then,  enconragea  the 
thief  to  steal,  aiid  induces  the  owner 
to  eompromise  for  restitation.  And 
the  second  canse,  namely,  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  law,  enforces  and 
enhances  the  operation  of  this,  because 
it  affords  the  thief  impunity,  and 
denies  redress  to  the  owner.  Hence 
he  is  driven  to  negodation  and  com- 
promise with  the  thief,  and  men  of 
an  classes  have  felt  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  it.  The  law  does  not  re- 
gard a  dog  as  property,  hence  it  ia 
deprived  of  all  that  protection  with 
which  property  is  provided.  How 
this  artmcial  value,  esnedaUy  in  those 
worthless  ikvourites  wlio  cost  so  much, 
comes  to  be  established,  is  explained 
hv  the  editor  of  BeWs  Life  m  Lon- 


or  I5t«  a-w< 


Taha  their  dogs  for 
wbat  ihef  sail  their  prapeitiaa.    Theva 


•I 


HaTS  jou  known  cases  where  spaniels 
hare  been  of  considerable  Talue  1— -  Yes. 
I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  aa 
mnch  as  150^  have  been  giyeu  for  a  dog. 
I  dare  aay  the  conmittee  mi^  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  there  are  what  are  called 
dog  fanciers'  shows  in  different  pvts  of 
L<Nidon.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  mere 
oommon  shoemaker  (I  believe  he  was) 
being  in  poaaeasion  of  a  spaniel,  which 
hadjWon  sereral  prizes,  as  a  show  spaniel ; 
he  was  offinred  s  hundred  guineos  for  it, 
sfter  one  of  the  shows,  and  refased  it. 
Within  a  week,  I  think,  the  uoforlnnate 
animal  died*  aad  ha  loat  his  hundred 
guineas.    He  was  a  man  woriting  at  14f. 


othanriac^  which  are 
tJea^aBdaoon.    It(' 

the  propertj  whieh  a  dog  poaaeasaa  aa  to 
ita  rtllim.  Aeoording  aa  a  dog  ia  dis. 
tiagoiahed  bj  its  pacnliari^  of  colonr,  or 
form,  or  shape,  dm  vaiae  of  it  is  great  or 
smalL  I  think  there  is  a  man  named 
M'Phafl,  in  Regaot  Street,  who  ia  n 
dealer  in  mosaic  gold ;  but  he  is  ako  a 
▼eiy  large  dealer  in  fimcy  dogs ;  and  he 
grres  enormous  prices  for  dogs.  I  am 
told  that  he  has  got  as  mnch  aa  tSOL  for 
a  dog ;  he  doea  not  keep  a  dog  unless  it 
is  really  of  rahie ;  he  is  aeqnaiated  with 
all  the  celebrated  dog  stalliona,  as  we 
call  them,  in  London,  and  reiy  large 
prices  are  g^ren  for  dog  stallions.  That 
dogs  are  property,  and  extremely  valuable 
property,  no  question  can  arise.  The 
Taloe  of  a  dog  is  what  it  will  bring,—. 
what  it  will  fetch  if  sold.  Many  mtle 
doga  are  really  of  no  value,  except  from 
the  attachment  between  the  owner  of  the 
dog,  and  the  dog  itself." 

This  dog  mania  is  quite  as  had  as  the 
tuUp  mania,  and  more  disgusting. 

The  remedies  proposed  against  dog- 
stealiiu^  hv  the  committee  are,  that 
dogs  wall  be  declared  hr  statute  to 
come  under  the  l^al  definition  of 

Sroperty,  and  that  the  stealing  of 
ogp  shaJl  be  constituted  a  misde- 
meanour. And,  next,  that  dealers  in 
do0i  should  be  compelled  to  take  out 
a  licence  for  their  premises,  which 
should  be  open  at  all  reasonable 
hours  in  the  day  time  to  the  in- 
speetioiL  of  the  police.    Lastly,  that 

C'es  in  the  possession  of  stdlea 
should  be  made  responsible  for 
the  same,  and  be  obliged  to  bring 
fcMTward  the  names  and  plaoea  Ht 
abode  of  those  parties  Iran  whom 
the  said  dog  haa  been  obtained,  and 
that  these  latter  psrtiea  should,  in 
like  manner,  be  req»onnble.  We 
think  the  ronediee  sufficient^  and 
congratulate  all  ttffiactioMfte  dog 
ownsn. 
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AN  ETHVOLOOICAL  ftPECULATIOK  OH  SALT. 

"  Sal  omnram   mponiin  primiM,  Mciuit  ez  (wlato  nlivsm,  sim  qaa  doo  fit  bona 
pnepando  dbi  in  ore."-.^Aooiu8,  Ih  TWmtt,  1.  r.  etp.  4,  p.  £;». 

Hugo  Falcandus,  in  hig  Huiorg  of 
the  CalamUie9  of  Sicify^  preserves  a 
myrtcrions  dlenoe  respecting  ite  lakes, 
its  mines,  and  its  springs  of  salt.    He 
regarded  them,  it  is  true,  as  among 
the  greatest  hlessings  bestowed  b^ 
nature  on  that  island ;  but  his  busi- 
ness was  not  to  exult;  he  promises 
only  to  bewail  and  lament,  and  he 
expects  us  to  condole.     We  were 
willing  to  do  so,  and  to  weep,  if  our 
eyes  saw  occasion ;  for  tears  are  salt, 
as  poets  persist  in  tellinff  us,  each 
insinuating  thereby  that  he  nas  caught 
upon  his  up  at  least  one  tear  as  it 
trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  his  Laura 
or  Dulcinea.    But  it  was  not  fair 
that  the  obligation  should  be  all  on 
one  side.     &.  other  words,  if  we, 
against  our  nature,  shewed  ourselves 
susceptible  of  pity,  he,  against  his 
nature,  should  abstain  from  with- 
holding the  useful  knowledge  it  was 
in  his  power  to  impart    The  equita- 
ble adinstment,  however,   did   not 
please  hinu    He  stuck  to  his  battles, 
massacres,  murders,  and  conspiracies, 
and  succeeded,  accordingly,  in  drying 
up  the  sources  of  our  tenderness. 
Our  lachiymals  were  unhumected, 
our  lachrymatories  never  called  into 
requisition,  and  we  read  on  in  cold 
indifference  to  the  end. 

There  must  be  somethinff  punful 
in  the  feelings  of  that  man  woo  inva- 
riably finds  it  impossible  tobe  sad  when 
an  author  incites  him,  who,  from  pure 
inaptitude  for  melancholy,  repels  the 
allurements  of  sorrow,  and  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  invocation, — 

'*  Come  listen  to  my  roundelay. 
And  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me." 


But  on  particular  occasions  we  tri- 
umph m  our  insensibility,  ^  and 
conceive  that  we  bsve  won  a  signal 
victory  over  an  enemy,  when  we  sue- 
oesBfViily  resist  a  writer^s  endeavours 
to  inoculate  us  with  tiie  bine  devils. 
In  reading  the  History  of  the  Cola' 
mities  of  Sicily y  we  several  times  ex- 
perienced this  sensation.  But,  at 
length,  when  the  conclusion  cLrew 
nigh,  we  b^^  to  take  compassion 
on  the  historian  himself^  and  to  hope, 
for  bis  own  sake,  that  our  perusal  of 


himmkht  not  he  wholly  without  fruit. 
We  reflected  howmucn  his  reputation 
must  suffer  by  his  being  passed  by 
unnoticed  anud  the  crowd  which  we 
had  already  dismissed  in  disgust  as 
unprofitable  compilers.    It  was,  ac- 
cordingly, with  a  feverish  hand  and 
eager  eye  that  we  turned  over  the 
last  leu,  and  glanced  down  the  last 
page;  and  an  uninitiated  observer 
would  have  supposed  that  we  were 
suffering   under  a  powerful  appli- 
cati<Mi  of  the  sublime  and  the  patne- 
tic.    Line  after  line  our  excitement 
increased.     It  could  scarcely  have 
risen  higher  on  approaching  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  a  novel,  a  pitched  battle, 
or  a  game  of  chess.     When,  there- 
fore, our  expectation  seemed  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  sudden  gush  of 
joy  which  overflowed  our  heart  would, 
doubtless,  have  been   attended  by 
some  dangerous  effects,  had  not  the 
fact  we  were  in  search  of  been  found, 
not  only  connected  with  a  calamity, 
but  forming  an  integral  part  of  a 
grand  national  calamity,  itself  a  local 
calamity,  the  result  of  a  calamity, 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  prolific 
parent  of  many  calamities.    **  Fal- 
candus,**  said  we,  *'  is  terribly  con- 
sistent with  himself.    If  he  do  not 
make  us  sad,  it  will  hardly  be  for 
want  of  tiying-    Nevertheleas,  let  us 
be  thanknil  Tor  what  we  have  re- 
ceived. Authors,  like  the  poor  widow, 
cast  not,  in  general,  into  the  publio 
treasury  out  of  their  abundance,  but 
out  of  their  want.    It  is  melandioly 
Hugo*s  mite.    Not  being,  moreover, 
in  tne  bond,  it  is  like  a  gifl  horse,** 
&c. 

But,  perhaps,  the  reader  desires  to 
be  made  as  wise  as  we  are.  To 
satisfy  him  would  he  no  easy  matter. 
We  will,  however,  in  this  particular, 
do  what  we  can. 

Be  it  known,  then,  thai,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  Fehmary,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  about  the  first  hour,  there  hap- 
pened a  great  earthquake  in  Sidfy, 
which,  our  author  takes  care  to  in- 
form us,  with  a  heart-rending  sigh, 
destroyed  at  Catana  alone  15,000 
peopIe»/>&M  a  bishop.   Diven  towns 
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and  castles,  moreover,  in  various  parts 
of  the  island,  were  shaken  to  pieces ; 
and  at  Svracuse,  a  fountain,  said  to 
flow  undeiground  from  Elis,  sud- 
denly, during  the  violent  commotion 
of  the  earth,  lost  its  sweetness,  and 
became,  for  a  time  at  least,  sedi. 

Such,  and  no  other,  is  the  learned 
Falcandu8*s  contribution  to  our  stock 
of  information  on  the  subject  which 
at  present  occunies  us.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  less  on  anv  topic  and 
allude  to  it  at  all.  Fortunately, 
others  are  not  so  parsimonious  of 
facts,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to 
treat  the  article  of  salt  historically, 
politically,  commercially,  economi- 
cally, metaphorically,  poetically,  phi- 
losophically, in  one  word,  ethnologi- 
cally,  abandoning  the  mystical  view 
of  the  matter  to  Blaise  Yigenere, 
whose  TrtxUi  du  Feu  et  du  Sel  was 
formerly  to  be  had  of  Claude  Cra- 
moisy,  the  identical  bookseller  cele- 
brated hy  La  firuv^re,  at  the  first 
pillar  of  the  Grande  Salle  du  Palais 
at  Paris,  but  which  now,  we  presume, 
is  only  to  be  procured  of  those  who 
happen  to  ^ssess  a  copy.  Let  such 
as  leel  an  inclination  to  study  this 
part  of  the  question  look  out  for  one, 
— we  wish  tnev  may  get  it. 

Few  literati  have,  like  ourselves, 
devoted -a  considerable  portion  of 
their  lives  to  the  subject  of  salt. 
Still  it  has  not  been  altogether  aban- 
doned. There  has,  for  instance,  been 
placed  in  our  hands  a  manuscript 
epic  poem,  the  printing  of  which  is 
delayed  bv  a  discussion  with  the  pub- 
lisher, WHO  seems  loath  to  lose  his 
mone^,  as  to  its  authenticity.  The 
individual  to  whom  the  aforesaid 
manuscript  belongs,  influenced,  of 
course,  by  the  unreasonable  desire  of 
profit,  maintains  that  it  is  fh>m  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Pope,  havina;  been  found 
folded,  not,  like  the  lUa fin  anutshell, 
butin  an  antique  saltcellar,  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  a  hollow  tree  at 
Twickenham.  But  others,  endowed 
with  equal  sagacity,  and  determined 
to  this  exhibition  of  common  sense 
hy  a  desire  to  annoy  their  neigh- 
hours,  which  is  the  only  condiment 
that  can  savour  so  plebaan  a  viand, 
assert  it  to  be  a  mere  modem  parody. 
Without  pretending  to  dedtk  dog- 


matically, we  beg  to  dissent  from  the 
latter  opinion.  A  parody  is  a  dis- 
torted representation  of  a  given  set 
of  features, — a  literary  caricature, 
preserving  considerable  resembkn^ 
to  what  it  imitates  and  ridicules.  As 
an  illustration  let  us  see  how  Virgil 
will  look  in  this  predicament : — 


it 


TityrCj  si  toga  calda  tibi  est,  quo  teg- 
mine  fagi  1 

Die  mihi  Damsta,  cujum  pecus,  onne 
Latinam  1 

Non,  rerum  ^goDis,  nostri  sic  rare 
loquuQtur/'  dec. 

Taking  this  as  a  criterion,  let  ub 
compare  with  it  the  commencement 
of  tne  Apotheosie  of  Salt,  such  is  the 
name  or  the  epic  What  the  reader 
may  decide  we  do  not  know.  It 
would  be  churlish  and  offensive  to 
say  we  do  not  care.  We  could  only 
mean,  however,  that,  parody  or  not 
parody,  it  matters  little  so  that  the 
verses  are  admired.  A  truce  then 
to  all  flourishes,  and — enter  salt : 

*'  The  wonders  of  the  savoury  salt  I  sing, 
Hewed  from  the  mine,  or  gathered  from 

the  spring, 
Or  in  saltpans  upon  the  wide  sea-shore, 
Torn  from  the  arms  of  water,  loved  before ; 
Thence  borne  and  on  luxurious  tables 

spread, 
Blized  with  all  eatables,  with  soup,  with 

bread, 
With  sausages  and  ragouts,  also  eakes,— 
Boiled  with   potatoes,   sprinkled  upon 

steaks. 
On  cueumben,  and  onions*  and  so  forth, 
And  olives,  which  we  eat  here  in  the 

North 
(As  Turks  raw  murphies  for  good  fruit 

devour, 
And  stare  to  find  them  neither  sweet  nor 

sour),* 
The  task  is  mighty,  h  umble  are  my  powers, 
The  labour  long,  and  yet  how  swift  the 

hours! 
Life  is  but  death  a  day  or  so  delayed. 
Death  is  but  life  a  little  in  the  shade. 
All  things  we  eat  that  feed  the  vital  fisme* 
But  give  us  viffour  to  prolong  the  game. 
Defeated  from  the  first  we  shift  and  shuffle. 
Sure  to  be  hurt,  like  Hamlet,  in  the  scuffle. 
Then  let  us,  whilst  we  yet  can  say  we 

live. 
Expand  our  thoughts  and  to  be  knowing 

strive ; 
Let  salt  our  first  and  chiefest  cares  employ, 
Nor  think  as  yet  of  anchovies  and  soy. 


*  The  writer  seems  to  have  laboured  under  the  misapprehension  that  the  in- 
habitants of  aouthern  climes  eat  ohves  fresh,  not  preserved.  He  would  have  been 
convinced  of  the  contrary  by  consulting  CalliiQacb.  frag,  iv.,  Spanheim,  t  i,  p.  S18, 
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Saj,  then,  O  Maae,  with  modest  caatioo, 

when 
This  coodimsnt  was  first  rerealed  to  men, 
By  whom,  on  what  occasion,  first  declare. 
Then  Uy  its  secret  use  and  virtues  bare, 
Fearless  expose  the  truth,  nor  shrink  to  tell 
In  barbarous  times  and   nations  what 

befeU,"  &c. 

This  specimen  will,  ve  think,  be 
sufficient  for  oar  purpose,  more  es- 
pecially as  what  follows  is  an  evident 
imitation  of  a  piece  we  are  about  to 
cite.  If  to  imitate  be  to  parody,  this 
is  the  age  of  parodies,  not  of  great 
cities.  The  same  ideas,  like  super- 
numeraries  at  a  theaixe,  are  per- 
petually making  their  appearance  as 
page,  attendant,  soldiers,  citizens, 
&c. ;  so  that,  instead  of  old  coats 
with  new  facings,  we  see  new  coats 
with  old  &ces.  But  lest  the  thr€«d 
should  be  broken,  we  ehall,  ere  we 
enter  seriously  upon  the  philosophy 
of  salt,  present  our  readers  with  the 
following  delectable  picture  of  the 
state  of  nature,  whidi  Kousseau,  who 
expresses  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  culinary  processes  of  ciyilised 
Europe,  would  persuade  us  to  return 
to.  It  is  taken  from  Athenion*s 
comedy,  entitled  the  Samothreujians, 
and  is  yeiy  pointedly  alluded  to  in 
Othello*s  history  of  his  courtship. 
The  characters  appear  to  be  a  cook 
presenting  himself  to  be  hired,  and 
the  head  slave,  or  butler,  inquiring 
into  his  qualifications : — 

"  Cook,  —  Where  cooks  have  faces  fat 
and  gay, 
llie  gods  their  blessings  pour  that  way ; 
Tot  they  to  our  assistance  owe 
All  the  respect  that  mortals  shew. 

"  Butler.  —  You  smite  me  with  sur- 
prise !    How  so  1 

"  Cook,  —  Barbarian  dolt !    the  truth 
I'll  tell. 
Open  thy  ears  and  mark  me  well. 
Did  not  of  old  the  human  race 
Man-eating  doctrines  all  embrace  ? 
Say,  was  it  not  th'  established  fashion 
To  live  in  every  tribe  and  nation 
By  mutual  aeeommodationl* 
Did  not  poor  neighbours  send  to  beg 
Of  the  last  slaughtered  child  a  leg. 
And  faithful  friends  with  glee  divide 
The  much-loved  father  who  had  died. 
By  filial  axe,  when  at  the  last 
li  is  legal  term  of  life  was  past  1 
Was  not  there  then  one  venial  sin 
Alone,  and  that  was  to  be  thin! 


All  other  crimes  death  followed  straight, 
Woe  to  the  wretch  who  ere  made  weight ! 
The  law  with  all  its  minions  grim 
Soon  fell  with  might  and  main  on  him. 
In  vain  his  innocence  was  shewn. 
The  judge  bad  marked  him  for  his  own  ; 
In  vain  upon  her  knees  his  wife 
Sought  to  redeem  him  from  the  knife. 
The  answer  was, '  His  shoulder's  fat, 
A  steak  Til  have  this  night,  that's  flat. 
Justice  must  have  its  course ;  but  still 
You  may  select  what  joint  you  will. 
This  boon  received,  forget  the  sinner. 
And  get  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
Such  was  the  state  of  mortal  man, 
£re  cooks  appeared  with  pot  and  pan, 
Who  by  their  art  to  every  nation, 
Impsrted  straight  civilisation* 
"  Butler,  .1—  Though  willingly  I  would 
assent, 
I  almost  fear  that  yon  invent. 
Now  what  do  you  stand  gasping  there 

fort 
Show  me  the  why  and  eke  the  where- 
fore. 
"  Cook,  —  Although  your  doubts  have 
stirred  my  bile, 
1*11  suffocate  my  wrath  awhile. 
Listen  I     Whilst  cannibals  their  mothers, 
Fathers,  aunts,  uncles,  sisters,  brothers 
Devoured._so  that  an  only  son 
Wss  a  whole  race  wrapped  up  in  one ; 
And  whilst,  perhaps  for  lack  of  room. 
Each  was  his  own  ancestral  tomb— 
There  lived  a  man  who  wisely  thought 
Some  little  change  should  now  be  sought ; 
For  science  had  not  taught  us  then 
(So  slow  in  learning's  path  are  men) 
That  vast  variety  of  stew-.. 
Soup,  sausage,  frioasee,  ragout. 
In  which  one  single  substance  may 
Seem  ever  new  from  day  to  day ; 
In  which  we  may  both  dine  and  sup 
Upon  one  man  with  skill  cut  up. 
And  take  him  now  for  h'sh,  now  fowl. 
Now  for  an  oyster,  now  sn  owl. 
Unknowing  this,  the  man  we  mention, 
Smit  with  the  fever  of  invention, 
Seised  on  a  bristling,  tough  old  boar ; 
And,  spite  of  grunt,  and  whine,  and  roar 
(For  then  the  beasts  had  scarcely  grown 
Themselves  for  eatables  to  own). 
He  made  of  him  a  sacrifice ; 
And  straightway  carving  a  large  slice. 
Such  as  in  these  degenerate  days 
Would  strike  a  glutton  with  amaze, 
Upon  the  glowing  embers  cast 
The  meat,  and  vowed  to  break  his  fast. 
But  soon  the  savoury  steams  arose. 
And  went  in  search  of  human  nose. 
By  some  sly  goddess  wafted  o'er 
Plain,  hill,  and  valley,  field  and  moor ; 
For  long  the  heavenly  race  had  pined 
For  worship  when  we  mortals  dined. 
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Afar  around  the  vapour  apvoad, 
WbiUt  huog  the  axe  o*«r  maoj  a  Uwd, 
And  witii  a  fr^graocj  iotaoao 
Smote  on  eacb  unaccoatomed  aenae. 
The  cannibals  the  aavonrj  whiff 
With  nostrils  wide-distenaed  sniff; 
Then  stay  the  work  of  blood,  and  go 
Smelling  and  anorting  to  and  fro, 
Th'  intended  victims  join  the  throng 
That  treads  the  mazj  woods  aioogt 
Until  at  length  beneath  a  tree 
The  roasted  hog  at  length  they  see. 
One  universal '  Hip !  hurrah  I* 
Now  shakes  the  hilla  and  forests  grey ; 
Tbej  see  the  truth  ;  no  more  need  they 
Throw  one  another's  lives  away, 
Nor  will  they  ever,  come  what  may. 
Aside  their  cruelty  they  cast, — 
These  savages  are  men  at  last ; 
And,  bubbling  from  each  breast,  arise 
The  floods  of  love  to  dim  their  eyes ; 
Their  knees  involuntary  bend, 
Impromptu  prayers  to  heaven  ascend. 
The  presence  of  the  gods  they  feel, 
To  them  they  look  for  all  their  weal ; 
And  vow,  whilst  lasts  their  name  or  race. 
Whatever  meals  their  tables  grace. 
To  them  some  portion  to  assign. 
To  them  to  pour  the  generous  wine, 
lliis  done,  they  sit  them  on  the  ground, 
And  pass  the  dainty  morsels  round. 
Then  first  the  culinary  art 
Became  of  knowledge  the  chief  part. 
And  yet  its  mysteries  but  few 
Of  its  professors  ever  knew, — 
It  slowly  to  perfection  grew. 
You  know,  my  friend,  that  until  now, 
Compliant  with  that  early  vow. 
The  entrails  on  the  fire  are  thrown. 
But  without  salt.    To  few  *tis  known, 
That  at  the  firat  this  condiment 
To  meat  its  savour  never  lent. 
In  memory  of  which  ancient  plan 
Unsalted  pieat  is  burnt  by  man  ;* 
But  cooks  would  deem't  a  grievo^  faiiU 
Were  viands  eaten  without  salt." 

Doctors,  both  learned  and  medical, 
maintain  that  without  salt  we  can  no 
more  live  than  we  can  without  air. 


Now,  if  we  bellere  Sir  William  Moa- 

son,  the  vital  principle  will  sevive  in 
cod-fiah,  at  least  dUpersedl^'^Ayt  may 
mean  in  the  shape  of  maggots — un- 
less the  very  same  means  are  taken 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  as  are 
resorted  to,  in  obedience  to  scientific 
men,  to  prevent  the  breath  from  leav- 
iiig  our  ovm  bodies.  That  is,  salt  pte- 
vents  dead  things  from  c(»ning  1U>  life 
again,  uid  living  things  firom  ceasing 
to  exist.  Facts,  however,  have  been 
brought  fbrwaid  which  militate 
against  this  conclusion.  Homer,t 
woo  Uxk.  great  interest  in  the  dia* 
cussion,  after  long  searching,  disco- 
vered a  tribe  in  Kpeiros  which  had 
never  seen  the  sea,  and  ignored  the 
use  of  salt.  The  &ct  is  indubitable. 
Adduced,  as  we  have  said,  by  Hom^y 
it  is  asserted  miin  by  Fausanias,}  and 
confirmed  hj  Strabo.f  In  Australia, 
moreover,  tribes  have  been  met  with 
which  reftise  absolutely  the  use  of 
salt.)  These  fus^  are  stubborn  { 
but  they  must  be  got  ov^;  for  it  is 
now  aQ  axiom,  if  you  don*t  eat  salt 
you  must  die.  But  these  people 
don*t  die ;  therefbre  they  must  eat 
salt.  Or,  contrariwise,  they  don't 
eat  salt;  therefbre  they  must  die; 
which  conclusion  receives  scMne  con- 
firmation from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  £peirotic  tribe  has  disappe«uned, 
and  the  Bathurst  tribe  is  making 
haste  to  vanish,  if  it  has  not  vanished 
already.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  positive 
that  mudi  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  salt ;  but  we  shdl 
not  discuss  the  question,  whether  it 
be  more  ancient  than  the  sea  or  not ;  ** 
or  whether  the  ocean  became  briny 
by  washing  away  part  of  the  vast 
salt-beds  which  pave  its  bottom,  or 
whether  these  beds  were  formed  by 


•  Still  no  sacrifice  waa  in  later  times  cousidered  complete  dn*  molasalta.  Pftfiffer, 
Aniiq.  Grmcarum,  I.  i.  cap.  25,  p.  40  ;  Lomeier,  D§  Ltutrationibui,  xvii.  p.  S29 ;  Cen- 
sonn.  De  Die  Natali,  p.  1S5 ;  Undenbrog.  where  ito  use  in  the  LupereaUa  ia  alluded 
to ;  Varron.  Dt  Ling.  Lat.  v.  p.  46 ;  Augualin.  De  Civiu  Deu  vii.  7, 

t  Odyss.  A..  1««. 

I  tt^'i'  *^'  *^'         .     ,  i  Geograpb.  lib.  xiv. 

II  This  fact  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Suttor,  in  an  interosting  paper  read  by 
him  at  the  Ethnological  Society,  May  20, 1845.    It  excited  an  animated  discussion. 

IT  It  should  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  substance  in  which  the  presence  of 
salt  iiaa  not  been  detected.  See  Bacon's  Sylva  Sylvarum,  cent.  vii.  645.  Cattle  are 
naturally  fond  of  it ;  and  it  haa  been  said  that  the*  milk  of  cows  that  eat  it  ia  sweeter 
than  any  other.     PUn.  Nat,  Hist,  xxxi.  41. 

••  Compare  Valmont  de  Bomare,  Diet,  de  VHUt.  Nat.  art.  Mer,  t.  v.  p.  590.  with 
Sctthger.  De  Suhtiliiat,  Exercit.  li.  pp.  185-196;  Exercit,  civ.  14,  p.  393;  and 
Hill,  Utter  on  the  Effects  of  different  Memtruums  on  Capper,  p.  339. 
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the  Mttling  of  tiw  mperalmiiduii 
•alt.  We  ihall  not  attempt  to  de« 
dde  the  question  between  PlajriUr,* 
who  maintainfl  that  freih*water  lakes 
are  formed  by  the  melting  of  vast 
mines  of  salt;  and  Tavernfer,!  who, 
advancing  a  general  proposition  un- 
der cover  of  a  particular  assertion, 
would  have  us  believe,  that  salt- 
plains  are  lakes  congealed. 

Salt-springs  are  supposed  to  de- 
rive their  quality  nom  rnnninff 
through  vast  beds  of  salt.  Thougo 
hi  the  mines  of  Williska  there  is  a 
remarkable  fresh  stream  which  sup- 

Slies  the  workmen  with  water.  It 
as  been  observed,  that  some  of  these 
springs  yield  most  in  dry,  others  in 
wet  weather;!  and  that  in  the  best 
of  times  there  is  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  saline  deposit.  It  re- 
quires four  gallons  of  water  to  melt 
pne  of  salt ;  and  the  springs  of  Nant- 
wieh  yield  one-sixth  of  pure  white 
salt ;  §  whilst  that  of  fiarrowdale  yields 
only  one-sixteenth.)  We  may  re- 
mark, that  at  Droitwich,  where  the 
best  salt  in  England  is  manufactured, 
a  little  white  of  egg  is  used  to  make 
the  salt  grain  properly;  whilst  in 
other  works  they  use,  besides  various 
less  efficacious  seasonings,  as  they 
call  them,  ale,  butter,  and  blood.fg* 
TtoB  last  seasoning  would  appear  to 
have  been  resorted  to  in  ancient 
times  in  the  Apennines ;  thoueh 
Scaliger**  seems  to  think  that  the 
presence  of  blood  wss  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  water  produce  salt 
at  all. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  ocean,  and  at  va- 
rious distances  from  the  shore,  the 
saltness  of  the  water  increases.  Far 
out  at  sea  the  yield  is  much  the 
greatest.  Tbis  we  learn  from  the 
histoiy  of  the  rivalry  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  in  the  great  fisheries. 
Sir  Wiluam  Monson,  in  the  Naval 


2Vii6<»,  oheenres,  that  in  his  time  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  making  good  strong  bay-salt 
in  Great  Britain,  for  preserving  fish, 
and  declares  that  the  secret  would  be 
next  in  value  to  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  the  inventor  of  it  deserves 
as  much  honour  as  William  Bacalute, 
"  who  was  the  first  deviser  ofpack- 
ing  of  herrings  amongst  the  Flem« 


intra  *' 


White  salt  for  the  table  was  com- 
mon enough  in  England,  and  was 
thought  good  to  mix  with  strong 
salt,  to  render  the  fish  fairer  to  the 
eye;  but  for  the  fisheries  this  was 
naught  hy  itself.  The  Hollanders, 
who  seem  in  all  ages  to  have  known 
a  thinff  or  two,  used  to  go  out  with 
huge  snips  into  the  deep  seas  to  bring 
}mSl  water  wherewith  to  make  salt. 
And  Sir  William,tt  anxious  to  im- 
prove upon  these,  suggested  the  ne- 
oessity  of  going  down  fbr  what  they 
wanted  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  where 
the  heat  of  the  sun  had  established  a 
natural  manufacture,  like  that  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  near  Lima,  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent,  where  huge 
lumps  of  salt,  from  one  to  two  him- 
dred  pounds  in  weight,  have  been 
found,  ti 

In  all  ages,  great  reverence  has 
been  paid  to  salt.  Homer,  in  some 
of  his  learned  disquisitions,  goes  so 
far  as  to  call  it  divine,§§  which  proves 
he  was  a  kind  of  savage ;  since  those 
only  who  live  in  a  very  primitive 
state  indeed  can  be  ingenuous  enough 
to  avow  their  admiration  of  so  com- 
mon a  substance.  In  a  state  of  society 
probably  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Homeric  ages,  the  Pe- 
ruvians are  just  as  fond  as  ever  these 
could  have  "oeen  of  salt,  which  they 
eat  in  erains,  mixed  with  agi^  an  ex- 
cessively hot  kind  of  pepper,  alter- 
nately with  leaves  of  lamcha.  In 
such  company  they  prefer  this  con- 


*  See  the  controversial  work  of  Deloc,  TraiU  Elim$ntaire  de  GMogie,  pp.  189-199, 
for  an  exposition  and  refutation  of  this  opinion. 

t  In  Harris,  Collection  of  Voyages,  t.  ii.  p.  906. 

I  NouvsHe  DssariptiiMi  de  la  Fraoobe  Compt^.  p.  369. 

§  Br.  Jackson,  "Account  of  the  Salt-Springs  of  Nantwich/'in  the  PhiUuphieal 
Trantaetiotu,  No.  Uti.  p.  1069. 

I  Campbell.  PolUical  Survey,  vol.  i.  p,  T6  j  Short,  Hittory  of  Mitieral  Waters, 

p.  85. 

%  Dr.  Raatell,  *'  Account  of  the  SaluSprings  of  Droitwich/'  in  the  Philoiofhical 

Transaelhm,  No,  ozlii.  p.  1059. 

••  De  Suhtilitat.  Exercit.  civ.  p.  397. 

♦t  Naval  TracU,  book  vi.  p.  488.  U  Carletti,  Viaggi, 

lli»d,  £.  3U }  Conf.  flat.  Optra,  U  vii.  p.  80. 
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diment  to  any  other  eatable  thiiif^, 
and  have,  indeed,  a  kind  of  supersti- 
tions respect  for  it,  picking  it  np* 
wherever  they  see  it  scattered,  with 
words  very  similar  to  pur, 

"  Who  sees  a  pin  and  passes  by  ^ 
May  want  that  pin  before  he  die." 

Namely, — 

"  Watcha  tacha  ken  too  pajov 
Hin  koolawaji  bentenien/'  &c« 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  veneration  in  which  salt  is  held 
by  the  Arabs,  or  to  the  story  of  a 
thief,  who,  having  entered  a  house,  and 
in  groping  about  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  substance  which  he  could  not  carry 
commodiouslj)r  without  putting  into 
his  mouth,  did  so,  and  found  it  was  a 
lamp  of  salt ;  when,  conceiving  him- 
self to  have  partaken  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  master  of  the  house,  ne 
retired,  thereby  Msdfying  the  maxim, 

"  Ut  ju^ent  homines,  sorgont  de  nocte 
latrones." 

"  Thieves  walk  by  night  to  cut  the  throats 
of  men." 

In  ancient  times  salt  was  consi- 
dered the  svmbol  of  friendship,  f  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  subtle 
link  which  bound  all  those  who  ate 
at  the  same  table  one  to  the  other. 
A  pure  and  simple  substance  in  itself, 
it  imparts  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
whatever  it  is  mixed  with ;  and  is  in 
the  materia],  says  Beuchlin,  what 
the  affections  are  in  the  moral  world, 
namely,  a  zest  without  which  the  ap- 
petite would  fail.  Lilius  Gyraldus, 
m  his  interpretation  of  the  S3^bols 
of  the  Pytbagoricians,}  enlarges  much 
on  the  topic,  hpropoa  of  the  precept 
of  the  sage  of  Samos,  salem  apponUe^ 
the  meaning  of  which  he  explains, 
tant  hien  que  mal. 

Salt  was  often  of  extreme  practical 
utility  in  convivial  meetings,  it  hav- 


ing been  rubbed  with  oil  on  the  tem- 
ples of  such  as  were  banning  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  dnnk. 
From  this  arose  the  proverb, — 

"  A  pinoh  of  salt  would  do  this  fellow 

good;'$ 

The  recipe  was  doubtless  as  effi- 
cacious for  the  heads  of  drunkards  as 
for  the  tails  of  sparrows. 

By  Catullus  the  word  salmis  used 
to  express  that  je^ne'sais^quoi  in 
women  which  all  languages  are  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  metaphorically,  or 
mdefinitely.  He  withholds  the  name 
of  beautiful  from  a  woman  who 
lacked  vemutas  and  scdj  although 
every  feature  and  limb  was  exqui- 
sitely moulded.  The  proverb  "  om- 
nibus in  rebus  sal  adhibendus,"  em- 
ploys the  word  to  signify  common 
sense,^  and  Terence**  means  by  it 
urbanity  and  gentleness.  In  another 
place  tt  ^he  same  writer  introduces 
the  heart  of  Charinus  melting  like 
salt  thrown  into  water,  which  gives 
us  occasion  to  expatiate  on  our  own 
sagacity.  None,  perhaps,  but  our- 
sdves,  indeed,  would  have  inferred 
from  this  passage  that  the  poet  al- 
luded to  any  sfQt  but  tiie  Aboran- 
ffian.  Why  so  P  The  reader  shall 
himself  be  judge. 

Near  Agrigentum,  or  Girgenti, 
there  is  a  plaoe,  formerly  called  Bo- 
rangius,  or  Aborangius,  now,  ae- 
coramg  to  Marcus  Aretus,  named 
Cantarella.^]:  In  the  said  locality  is 
produced  a  salt  which,  when  thrown 
mto  the  fire,  melts  by  the  heat  there- 
of ;  but  when  cast  into  water  becomes 
hard  and  decrepitates.  This  fact  is 
related  by  Pliny  §§  and  Solinus^  and 
has  been  confirmed  in  modem  times 
by  Fazellius,||||  who  dechu^  that  he 
himself  once  made  the  experiment. 
Now  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  common  ndt  are,  to  be  agree- 


*  Ulloa,  Voyaget,  t.  i.  p.  350. 

t  Tomasin.  cap.  ziii.  p.  53 ;  Eostath.  ad  IL  A.  449 ;  Feith,  Antiq»  liomir, 
cap.  xiv.  p.  959, 7. 

X  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  516. 

$  Said.  t«  i.  p.  189 ;  Schol.  Ariatoph.  "Nvb*  1239 ;  Eraam.  Adag.  chil.  iii.  cent.  4, 
coll.  699,  adag.  26 ;  Etymoiog,  Mag.  71,  4. 

II  Viet.  Var.  Lect.  xii.  13.  p.  297. 

S  Gyrald.  Interp.  Symbol.  Pythag.  p.  657,  ••  Eunuch,  ui.  1,  10. 

ft  Mercator,  i.  92. 

XX  Sioil.  Chorograpfa.  p.  592,  where  the  account  in  the  text  is  fully  confirmed. 

$$  Nat.  Hist.  xxxi.  7.  p|  De  Rebiu  SicuUs,  decad  u.  p.  126, 1.  25. 
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able  to  the  taste  of  those  who  like  it, 
to  splatter,  decrepitate,  or  crackle, 
and  emit  a  blue  flame  when  thrown 
on  hot  coals,  where  it  remains  some 
time  ere  it  dissolves,  and  to  require 
four  times  its  weight  of  water  for 
its  solution.  From  this  definition  it 
will  appear  that  the  salt  of  Canta- 
rella  is  a  very  uncommon  kind  in-' 
deed,  and  that  our  inference  from  the 
passage  of  Terence  was  perifecUy  cor- 
rect. 

In  the  raptures  of  logic,  howeyer, 
we  must  not  forget  the  Sdt  of  Attica, 
or  more  properly  the  Attic  salt,  which 
so  many  haye  neard  of  and  so  few 
can  procure  for  loye  or  money. 

**  A  sensible  friend  of  mine/' says  one, 
whose  name  we  eball  not  mention,  for  he 
fakes  care  to  do  it  himself  anon, "  a  sensi- 
ble friend  of  mine,  with  whom  not  long 
ago  I  spent  some  hours  in  conversation, 
met  an  apothecary  (an  acquaintance  of 
oars).  The  latter  asked  him  how  he 
did.  '  Why,  ill,  very  ill ;  I  have  been 
with  Sterne,  who  has  given  me  such  a 
dose  of  Attic  salt  that  I  am  in  a  fever.' 
'  Attic  salt,  sir  !  Attic  salt !  I  have 
Glauber  salt,  I  have  Epsom  salt,  in  my 
shop,  &c.  Oh!  I  suppose  'tis  some 
French  stuff.  I  wonder  you  would  trust 
his  report  of  the  medicine ;  he  cares  not 
what  he  takes  himself.*  I  fancy  I  see 
you  smile."* 

This  is  absolutely  all  we  shall  sa^ 
about  this  kind  of  salt,  except  that  it 
is  offcener  met  with  in  attics  than  in 
drawing-rooms. 

But  since  we  have  alluded  to  the 
use  of  salt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
to  explain  from  whence  the^  pro« 
cured  it ;  just  as  we  would  Rive  the 
history  of  gunpowder  in  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  last  fatal  duel.  Cul- 
tivating brevity,  however,  as  we  in- 
yariabfy  do,  the  patience  of  the 
reader  may  not  be  completely  ex- 
hausted ere  we  come  to  an  end.  We 
are  not  ambitious  of  emulating  those 


works  of  literature  which  exhaust  us 
in  admiration  whilst  we  read,  so  that 
we  have  no  spirits  left  to  praise  when 
we  have  concluded.  Salt,  then,  was 
exported  in  ancient  times  from  Me- 
gara  to  Athens,  especially  when  there 
was  no  war  afoot  ;t  from  Cyprus, J 
from  Lake  Tatta  in  Phiygia,§  from  Si- 
cily,||  from  Spain,1f  and  from  Africa,** 
especially  from  Utica,  where  the  salt 
was  heaped  up  in  mounds,  which  the 
sun  and  moon  so  hardened  that  the 
rough  eloquence  of  the  pickaxe 
could  scarcely  shatter  them,  or 
the  gentle  arts  of  water  dissolvcff 
Egypt  also  supplied  abundance  of 
8alt,||  though  from  the  manufac- 
turers abstaining  to  put  any  in 
their  oil,§§  which  consequently  was 
not  so  sweet  as  the  rose  gardens  of 
Hertfordshire,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  dear.  Ignorance  it  could 
not  have  been  that  prevented  them, 
for  we  all  know  they  were  the  wisest 
of  the  human  race  and  evinced  from 
the  beginning  a  strong  partiality  for 
preserves,  potted  Egyptians  being 
even  now  the  commonest  article  in 
the  country. 

The  above  -  mentioned  salt  of 
Sicily  was  of  various  kinds.  That 
found  near  Enna,  Nicosia,  Camarata, 
Flatanis,  &c.  was  fossil,  procured 
from  mines,  in  which  the  substance 
was  supposed  to  grow.  II II  This  has  also 
been  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  salt- 
mines of  Armenia,  but  Toumefort 
ridicules  the  idea  of  minerals  growing 
like  mushrooms.  W  Salt  was  likewise 
produced  in  Sicily  at  Lilybseum, 
Drepanus,  Camarina,  and  Macharis 
from  sea-water.***  There  are  besides 
many  salt  lakes  in  the  island.  The 
most  remarkable  is  that  near  Gela, 
surrounded  by  a  huge  forest  of  cork- 
trees, the  produce  of  which  is  of  so 
brilliant  a  quality  that  it  reflects  out- 
ward objects  like  a  mirror  .ftt  Near 
Agri^ntum  it  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  sculpture  figures,  both  of 


*  Letters,  No.  Ixxvii.  p.  SOB. 

t  Sohol.  Aristoph.  Aeham,  760  \  Dioscorid.  v.  1S6.      t  Meurs.  Cyprus,  p.  65^ 
§  Dioscorid.  v.  126. ;  St.  John's  HUtory  cfth*  Manners  and  Cttstonu  of  Ancient 
Gretee,  iii.  349.  II  Dioscorid.  v.  126. 

IT  Columell.  Re  Rvtt.  vi.  17;  Veget  iii.  1.  i.  20.         **  Dioscorid.  v.  126. 
tt  Plin.  Nat,  Hist.  xzzi.  39.  Xt  Athen.  iii.  40. 

$$  TheophrasL  Hist.  PUmt.  iv.  9,  9. 

nil  Fazelliij  De  Rebus  SietUiSt  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  16, 1.  30,  seqq. 
%%  Voyages  au  Levant,  t.  iii.  p.  194.  *^*  Faxell.  ubi  supn* 

f  tf  Dommic.  Mar,  Nigr.  Descnpt,  p.  612.  j  Flin.  xxxi,  7, 
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gods  and  men,  out  of  a  adt  whkh 
-was  found  in  the  neighbourhood.* 
And  in  all  mines  intelligent  work- 
men  select  the  hardest  and  most 
transparent  pieces,  and  manufacture 
therewith  divers  articles,  as  boxes, 
vases,  candlesticks,  and  crosses. 
Where  the  salt  is  naturally  colouredf 
they  also  imitate  various  fruits,  which, 
like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  are  plea* 
santer  to  the  eye  than  to  the  taste. 
In  Brittany  the  workmen  frequently 
throw  into  the  pans  wooden  frame- 
works, representing  stars,  crowns, 
crosses,  &c.  on  which  the  salt  crys- 
tallises in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner.} In  Piedmont  are  sold  trans- 
parent salt-cakes,  collected  by  evapo- 
ration from  certain  pits  and  used  by 
dyers  and  physicians,  or  kUlert — ^that 
is,  actively  and  passively .§ 

Near  the  isle  of  Taman,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  are  many  salt 
lakes;  among  others,  one  near  the 
tongue  of  land  that  contributes  to 
form  the  Bugas,  or  mouth  of  the 
Kubanskoi,  Liman.  It  has  a  strong 
smell  of  raspberries  and  violets, 
which  Pallas  II  considers  an  indication 
of  impurity.  On  its  banks  grow  in 
abundance  the  Salicomia  strobilacea 
and  herbacia,  cakile,  atriplex  portu- 
lacoides  and  laciniata,  salsola  kiQi,  and 
messerschmidia,  wiUi  divers  other 
plants  bearing  names  more  eupho- 
nous  still. 

The  salt  of  this  and  the  other  lakes 
of  the  Crimea  is  carted  away  in  toag* 
gon8%  drawn  bv  oxen^  which  come 
every  year  to  fetch  it.  This  mode 
of  transportation  very  much  en- 
hances the  price.**  In  Ukraine  ft  fl<dt 
is  not  found  in  the  fossil  state,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  ingenu- 
ity to  procure  it  from  any  of  the 
many  substances  which  are  resorted 


to  in  other  eoontriefl,  as  earUi,}|  the 
elder  tree,  tlie  o«lc,§}  or  **  the  green 
mantle  of  the  standing  pool."  HI  The 
ancient   Britons    washad  salt  from 


8and.\ 

To  return,  however,  to  the  salt  of 
Asiatic  Russia.     Between  the  river 
Volga  and  the  Caneasus  lies  a  vast 
series  of  plains  and  steppes  covered 
with  salt-pits  and  lakes,  with  some- 
times sand  intervening,  sometimes  a 
dry  and  armllaceous  heath.     Here 
and  there  auo  there  are  vast  sedgy 
tracts,  and  sometimes  even  verdant 
meadows,  on  which  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Turcomans  may  often  be 
seen  encamped  surrounded  by  their 
flocks.    On  every  side  the  presence 
of  salt  is  detected,  which  has  sug- 
gested to  some  the  idea  that  ail  this 
tract  of  country  was  formerly  the 
bed  of  a  strait  uniting  the  Caspian 
Sea  with  the  sea  of  A^of.***  This  seems 
to  us  an  instance  of  pretty  hasty 
generalisation,  for  the  ma^  repre- 
sent a  range  of  mountains  mterseet- 
ing  the  country  in  a  manner  which 
renders  the  jimction  of  the  two  seas 
we  have  mentioned  impossible^  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  universal  de- 
luge.   It  may  be  said  the  maps  are 
wrong,  such  a  n^ge  of  mountains 
does  not  exist.     We  gnbrnit,  how- 
ever, that  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  cTaminii^g  the  course  of 
the  rivers  Don  and  Volga  will  be 
more  convinced  that  we  are  in  the 
ri^ht  than  if  he  saw  the  mountains 
with  his  own  eyes.    The  senses  often 
lead  us  into  error ;  reason,  Locke  as- 
sures us,  never.    Now  we  ask  what 
is  it  that  prevents  the  two  rivers, 
which  at  the  point  we  allude  to  ex- 
hibit so  marked  an  inclination  to 
unite,  from  oanying  their  original 
design  into  execution  f     Any  one 


*  Fazelliiu,  p.  195, 1.  27. 

t  On  these  salts  see  Valmoot  de  Romare,  Diet,  de  VHiht.  Nttt.  t  v.  p.  590. 

t  MoQtel,  "  Mem.  sar  les  Salines  de  Peccds/'  in  the  Mimovm  d#  I'AeademU  ^ 
Sciences, 

§  Valmont  de  Bomare,  t.  v.  p.  593.  "  CerUia  aneieot  natural  nhilosophen/'  MJ' 
Ansetm  Boetius  de  Boot,  of  Bruges,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  "  held 
that  salt  is  the  proximate  cause  of  colour,  not  only  In  precious  stoaes,  metalSi  sod 
earths,  but  in  plants,  flowers,  and  animakk'*— GflnflMrum  et  Lapidwm  HittBria,  lib.  i* 
cap.  15,  p.  52. 

i  Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Russia,  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
Carlyle,  Chwrtim,  p.  1.  ••  Faltas,  TraviU,  iv.  «53w 

ft  Beauplan,  Dtteription  of  Ukrainet  p.  473. 

it  Nararette,  Tratadot  Hutorieot  de  la  Mmwrchia  d§  China,  lib.  i.  osp.  fO. 
§§  Beauplan,  p.  473.  H  Taferaier  in  Harris  t.  ii.  p.  567. 

1 1  Leland'a  Jtintr^rif,  toI.  v.  fol.  34 ;  Brownrig*a  Art  ifrnMng  Smli,  p.  135. 
•••  Pallas,  TravtU  in  th4  Southern  Prmnnen  rf  Rumm,  Yol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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with  *  nose  on  li»  Uce  wodid  in- 
stenyy  decide,  on  glandng  at  a  skele- 
ton map,  that  there  was  a  pretty  tall 
range  of  mountams  in  that  quarter. 
So  the  salt-pools,  the  salt-marshes, 
and  the  salt-fens  mnst  be  ihere  for 
some  other  reason,  which  we  take  to 
be  that  the  situation  agrees  with 
their  health.  They  are  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air. 

Passing  now  to  Abyssinia,  thongh 
by  what  process  of  association  we 
cannot  tell,  we  shall  briefly  notice 
the  plain  which  famishes  salt  to  the 
whole  country.  It  is  exposed  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year  to  a  terrific 
heat  £normous  mountains  surround 
it  on  all  sides  like  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds  in  the  Arabiem  NightSy 
though  without  rendering  it  inacces- 
sible. Amid  these  have  been  observed 
most  extraordinary  accumulations  of 
clouds,  which  seem  at  times  to  form 
part  of  the  ridge  and  render  it  to 
the  eye  of  supernatural  loftiness; 
eyery  now  and  then,  however,  these 
vaporous  reservoirs  are  put  in  motion, 
and  pass  from  one  side  of  the  valley 
to  the  other,  letting  fall  showers  (» 
rain,  containing,  as  Jerome  Lobo* 
supposes,  the  salt  which,  when  the 
atmosphere  has  cleared  and  the 
sun  pours  down  its  rays,  begins 
to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  plain,  and  which 
vast  caravans  arrive  every  year 
to  collect  and  distribute  over  the 
whole  of  Abyssinia.  But  it  is 
only  at  night  tnat  the  adventurous 
merchants  can  penetrate  into  this 
extraordinary  place,  the  heat,  we  are 
assured,  being  so  sreat  by  day  that 
no  mortal  can  endure  it.  Accord- 
ingly, they  issue  forth  ftom  the 
crevices  in  the  mountains  at  moon- 
rising,  if  we  minr  so  speak,  when  they 
behmd  the  wnole  plain  white  as 
nlver  with  salt,  and,  directing  their 
course  to  the  places  where  it  seems 
in  most  abundance,  fill  their  sacks 
and  d^Mirt.     Nor  is  this  noctur- 


nal expedition  undertaken  without 
danger ;  for  in  the  fissures  and  cavi- 
ties of  the  rocks  lurk  certain  demons, 
who  appear  at  times  to  travellers 
and  entice  them  away,  cidling  them 
bv  their  names  and  affecting  to  be 
old  acquaintances.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  perils,  the  atari  sacra 
fames  impels  yearly  the  regular 
traders  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  vMley, 
which  lies,  moreover,  in  the  highway 
from  the  sea  to  the  capital,  so  that 
all  travellers  are  compelled  to  cross 
it  after  nightfall,  finding  their  way 
by  certain  pillars  of  salt  which  have 
been  left  untouched  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  stand  like  huge  white 
ghosts,  pointing  the  way  they  are  to 

go.t 
In  Arabia,  according  to  Pliny,!  so 

many  mines  of  salt  were  found,  that 
the  people  resorted  to  them  instead 
of  quarries,  building  whole  houses 
and  even  cities  of  this  mineral. 
Crerrha  was  entirely  composed  of 
blocks  of  it,  cemented  with  water,  like 
the  snow  houses  of  the  Esquimaux.§ 
In  the  vast  salt-works  of  Lybia,  the 
operatives  live  in  houses  of  salt, 
which  HerodotusJI  feared  would  melt 
if  it  ever  rained  in  that  country, 
though  we  have  seen  that  at  Utica 
such  a  catastrophe  was  not  to  be 
anticipated. 

It  will  now,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to 
mention  one  oi  the  most  remarkable 
mines  of  salt  existing  in  the  world. 
We  mean  that  of  WiUiska,  near 
Warsaw,  in  Poland.  It  has  been 
worked  ever  since  the  year  1252,  and 
i^imished  at  one  time  the  principal 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 
Six  shafts  cased  with  wood,  to  pre- 
vent the  falling  in  of  the  earth,  mrm 
the  entrance  to  the  subterranean 
r^on.  The  wheel  by  which  the 
workmen  are  drawn  up  or  let  down, 
is  tumol  by  a  horse.  Travellers  who 
wish  to  accompany  them  are,  in  the 
first  place,  compelled  to  don  the 
costume  of  a  miner.    A  man  is  then 


*  Travels  ia  Abyssinia,  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  71.  Cf.  Harris,  Highlandt  ofJEthiopia, 
L  105. 

t  A  similar  valley  exists  id  Paragaay,  Charlevoix,  BUtoire  du  Paraguay,  torn.  iv. 
p.  118.  The  inhabitants  of  Chllca,  in  Peru»  had  formerly  a  monopoly  of  salt,  which 
18  often  found  there  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  with  rays  of  jasper.  UUoa,  M6moim 
Philotophiquet,  torn.  i.  p.  352. 

I  Nat.  Hist.  xxxi.  S7  ;  Isidor.  Origg.  vol.  xvi.  p.  2. 

§  See  the  admirable  paper  read  by  Dr.  Richard  King  ct  the  Ethnological  Society, 
May  19,  1843. 
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iinnly  lashed  to' the  end  of  a  cable, 
and  the  adventurous  neophyte  is 
encircled  by  his  brawny  arms.  Upon 
this  the  wheel  is  turned,  and  down 
they  go  into  the  dark  abyss  for  three 
fathoms,  when  an  uncomfortable  halt 
is  made  to  allow  of  another  miner, 
bearing  another  traveller,  being 
fasten^  to  the  same  cable.  Forty 
persons  are  often  lowered  at  a  time, 
so  that  the  shaft  being  600  feet  in 
depth,  ample  time,  it  nas  been  re- 
marked, is  afforded  them  for  reflec- 
tion on  their  rashness  in  attempting 
the  descent  into  that  horrible  place. 
When  at  length  the  bottom  is  reachol, 
a  miner,  placing  a  little  lamp  in 
each  visitor^s  hand,  leads  the  way 
to  the  place  where  the  workmen  are 
enwa^&i.  in  digging  out  the  salt,  de- 
tailing sometimes  blocks  of  forty- 
eight  leet  in  length.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way 
alone  through  the  intricate  labyrinth 
formed  by  the  passages.  A  vast 
number  of  people  inhabit  these  un- 
derground regions,  which  are  go- 
verned by  laws  and  magistrates  of 
their  own : — 

"  Solemque  suam,  sua  sidera  norunt." 

Each  miner  has  his  own  cottage, 
or  rather  cell,  in  which  children  are 
bom  and  educated.  As  many  as 
eighty  horses  are  oflen  kept  in  this 
subterranean  republic  to  carry  salt 
along  the  vast  corridors,  sustained  by 
pillars  cut  out  of  the  salt,  which, 
when  the  light  of  lamps  is  cast  on 
them,  reflect  it  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, giving  to  the  whole  the  aspect 
of  a  palace  of  white  crystal,  witn  a 
slight  tinge  of  green.* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  celebrated  salt-hill 
of  Ck)rdova  in  Spain,  or  to  the  less 
known  one  in  the  island  of  Ormuz, 
both  which  produce  marine  plants.f 

This,  however,  will  give  us  occasion 
to  allude  to  a  very  extraordinary  story 
related  by  an  old  traveller.  In  the 
valley  of  Lampa,  he  says,  about  three 
miles  from  St.  Jago  in  Chili,  grows 
an  herb  about  a  foot  high,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  sweet  baail,  ex- 


cept that  its  green  verges  towards  an 
asn  colour,  aim  is,  consequently,  not  so 
gay.  In  the  summer  its  leaves  are 
all  covered  with  small  grains  of  salt 
like  pearls,  congealed  dtner  from  the 
dew  of  heaven,  or  &om  some  vapour 
arising  immediately  from  the  earth, 
or  else  exuding  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  plant.  A  similar  appearance, 
we  beheve,  has  nowhere  else  been 
ol»erved.  The  Indians  prize  the  salt 
produced  by  this  plant  veiy  highlj^, 
considering  it  to  be  the  best  that  is 
any  where  to  be  procured.  Johannes 
de  Laet  and  Herrera  relate  in  their 
several  works  that  sugar  was  found 
in  the  same  kingdom  on  the  leaves 
of  a  plant ;  but  Ovalle,];  having  little 
faith  in  their  powers  of  taste,  thinks 
they  must  have  mistaken  salt  for 


SUj 


'or  our  own  ^art  we  imagine  that 
the  cause  of  tms  appearance  is  an 
over-abundance  of  salt  in  those  parts 
strewed  by  the  hand  of  nature;  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  it  perspires 
through  the  tender  pores  of  plants. 
Were  the  place  arid,  the  surmce  of 
the  earth  would  be  covered  with  a 
saline  effervescence.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  it  is  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  salt  wnich 
already  exists  m  the  soil,  which  the 
reader  mav  either  take  our  word  for, 
or  Evelyn  s,  in  his  PJUhscphicallHa* 
course  qfJEarthy  &c.§ 

We  now  perceive  the  shores  of  the 
reader's  patience  looming  through 
the  fog  of  our  brains.  We  must  ac- 
cordingly, ere  long,  prepare  to  cast 
anchor,  or  run  the  risk  of  a  ship- 
wreck. A  word  or  two  more  on 
ancient  salt,  however,  remains  to  be 
said,  for  which  we  will  boirow  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  writer: 
'^  Salt  was  in  great  use  m  the  Homeric 
age,  and,  by  the  poet,  is  sometimes 
called  *divme.*  Flato,  also,  in  the 
Tinueus,  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods ;  an  expression 
which  Plutarch  quotes  with  manifest 
approbation  in  a  passage  where  he 
grows  quite  eloquent  in  praise  of  this 
article,  which  ne  denominates  the 
condiment   of  condiments,   adding, 


*  Valmont  de  Bomare,  torn.  v.  p.  591. 

t  See  Tournefort'*  Voyagea  au  lAvant,  tom.iii,  p.  IW:  and  Nieuhoff'i  Travels, 
in  ChurekiU,  torn.  ii.  p.  186. 

t  Description  of  Chili,  I.  i.  chap.  13. 

J  See  the  rhetorical  paaaage,  begiuuDg  p.  J3. 
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that  by  some  it  was  ntimbered  among 
the  Graces.  By  the  most  ancient 
Greeks  salt  was,  for  this  reason,  al- 
ways spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  table,  as  in  the  old  proverb, 
where  men  were  advised  *  never  to 
pass  by  salt  on  a  table,*  that  is,  not 
to  neglect  a  good  dinner.  Poor  men, 
who  probabfy  had  no  other  seasoning 
for  tneir  food,  were  contemptuously 
denominated  '  salt-lickers.**  *  * 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  '^  in 
later  times  it  was  customary  to  bruise 
thyme  small,  and  mingle  it  with  salt 
to  give  it  a  finer  flavour."  f  Evenr 
one  knovra  what  a  vast  quantity  of  salt 
provisions  was  consumed  in  Greece, 
miported  &om  all  the  countries 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea.  All  kinds  of  fish 
were  brought  from  Thrace ;  t  Abdera 
furnished  mullets  ;§  the  otrymon, 
eels; II  ^nia,  skates.^  "From  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Bosphoros 
and  the  Black  Sea,"  says  the  author 
we  have  before  quoted,  who  has  col- 
lected almost  every  thing  that  re- 
mains concerning  the  commerce  of 
the  ancient  worl^  '*  Greece  imported 
numerous  valuable  commodities, 
among  which  the  principal  were  com, 
salt -meat  and  fiiBh,  —  as  thunnies, 
corduli,  turbots,  the  kolias,  a  kind 
of  mackerel,  Tethiean  oysters  from 
Chalcedon,  amias,  mullets,  sturgeons, 
oxyrunchi,  coracini,  skates,  herrinss, 
crabs,  and  the  edible  mussel.  Tne 
way  in  which  some  of  these  fish  were 
caught  in  the  £uxine  is,  perhaps, 
worth  describing.  The  natives  pitcn- 
ing,  in  winter,  uieir  tents  on  the  ice, 
cut  therein  a  large  open  space,  to- 
wards which  the  fish  thronging  to 
enjoy  the  light,  were  taken  in  great 
numbers." '^^  Sir  Richard  Bonny- 
castle  has  described  a  similar  mode 
of  fishing  on  Lake  Ontario.tt 


Few  of  these  fish'  were  brought 
fjresh  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, and  those  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  were  cured  with 
the  salt  which  there  abounded.}} 
Sea-urchins  were  exported  from 
Farion;§§  Phrygia  furnished  hams 
cured  at  Cibyra.|||  Excellent  salt 
fish  was  obtained  from  Spain,  con- 
sisting principally  of  thunnies,  which 
were  said  to  fatten  along  the  coast 
upon  the  acorns  of  the  dwarf- oak, 
wnich  dropped  its  fruit  into  the  sea.^^ 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Cynics, 
at  least  some  them,  like  the  poor  of  an- 
cient Rome,  mentioned  by  v  arro,*** 
employed  no  other  of  the  productions 
of  the  sea  excq)t  salt.  At  any  rate 
Antiphanes,  in  his  Corycos^fff  mtro- 
duces  one  of  the  fraternity,  thus  ex- 
pressing himself  :— 

"  Of  all  the  savoury  dishes 
The  billowy  sea  supplies. 

To  sate  our  palate's  wishes 
The  salt  alone  we  prise ; 

^nd  this*  whene'er  we're  able 
A  pinch  or  two  to  buy. 

We  set  upon  the  table. 
And  that  fitting  company 

This  simple  thing  may  find. 
We  Cynicals  drink  pottle- 
Deep  from  the  Tinegar-bottle 

Of  wine  the  sourest  kind. 
Then  praise  our  taste. 
We  love  no  waste. 
And  nought  else  is  good  to  our  mind." 

In  Home  salt  was  eaten,  of  course, 
as  in  other  places ;  and  it  was  so  im- 
portant an  article  of  commerce,  that 
the  road  by  which  it  was  carried 
from  thence  to  the  country  of  the 
Sabines  was  called  SalariaVia.{|i  On 
its  journey  thither  we  shall  now  leave 
it,  wishing  it  no  worse  fate  than  that 
which  beiell  it  when  it  loaded  the 
back  of  the  ass  in  Lafontaine. 


*  Mr.  St.  John's  History  of  the  Manners  and  Cuttoms  of  Ancient  Greeu^  torn.  ii. 
p.lS3. 

t  Aristoph.  Acham,  77S ;  Suid.  v.  ^ufurtim  itXHv,  t.  i.  p.  1336,  b. 

X  Alhen.  yii.  45.  $  lb.  vii.77.  Q  lb.  vii.  53.  %  lb.  vii.  25* 

**  Mr.  St.  John's  Hittory  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  GrsiSM,  v.  iii* 
p.  342. 

tt  Canadas,  &c»  vol.  i«  p.  166. 

it  Herod,  iv.  53 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  v.  3ll«  §§  Athen.  iii*  44. 

II II  Poll.  Onomast.  vi.  48  ;  Athen.  xiv.75« 

%%  Lucian.  Navig.  seu  Vot.  j  23  ;  Athen.  iii.  84;  Pollux.  Onomast.  vi.  48. 

***  Ap«  Plin.  Nat,  Hist,  zxxi.  41.  f  ff  Ap.  Athen.  Deipnosoph.  iz.  1. 

\tt  Fh°*  ^•s^  Hitt,  xxxi,  39.    Varro,  i.  4 }  iii.  1.    Featus  in  v.  t.  ii.  p.  807. 
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CAMFBELLIANA. 


I  WISH  to  write  about  Thomas 
Campbell  in  the  spirit  of  imputial 
friendship :  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew 
him  long,  or  that  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately. I  have  stood,  when  a  boy, 
between  his  knees;  he  has  advised 
me  in  my  literary  efforts,  and  lent 
me  books.  I  have  met  him  in  mixed 
societies  — have  supped  with  him  in 
many  of  his  very  many  lodgings — 
have  drunk  ptmch  of  ms  own  brew- 
ing from  his  silver  bowl  —  have  min- 
gled much  with  those  who  knew  and 
understood  him,  and  have  been  at  all 
times  a  diligent  inquirer,  and,  I  trust, 
recorder  of  much  that  came  within  my 
immediate  knowledge  about  him.  But 
let  me  not  raise  expectation  too  highly: 
Mr.  Campbell  was  not  a  communica- 
tive man;  he  knew  much,  but  was 
seldom  in  the  mood  to  tell  what  he 
knew.  He  nreferred  a  smart  saying, 
or  a  seasonea  or  seasonable  story ;  he 
trifled  in  his  table-talk,  and  you 
might  sound  him  about  his  contem- 
poraries to  very  little  purpose.  Lead 
the  conversation  as  you  liked,  Camp- 
bell was  sure  to  direct  it  a  different 
way.  He  had  no  arrow  ^JlighU  of 
thmtght.  You  could  seldom  awaken 
a  recollection  of  the  dead  within  him ; 
the  mention  of  no  eminent  contem- 
porary's name  called  forth  a  sigh  or 
an  anecdote,  or  a  kind  expression. 
He  did  not  love  the  past  —  ne  lived 
for  to-day  and  for  to-morrow,  and 
fed  on  the  pleasures  of  hope,  not  the 
pleasures  of  memory.  Spence,  Bos- 
well,  Hazlitt,  or  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge, had  made  very  little  of  his  con- 
versation ;  old  Aubrey,  or  the  author 
of  Folly  Feacham*s  jests,  had  made 
much  more,  but  the  portrait  in  their 
hands  had  ovly  been  true  to  the  baser 
moments  of  his  mind ;  we  had  lost 
the  poet  of  Hope  and  Hohenlinden  in 
the  coarse  sketches  of  anecdote  and 
narrative  which  they  told  and  drew 
so  truly. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1777, 
the  tenth  and  voungest  child  ,of  his 
parents.  His  uither  was  a  merchant 
m  that  city,  and  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year  when  the  poet  (the  son  of  his 
second  marriage)  was  bom.  He  died, 
as  I  have  heard  Campbell  say,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-two.  His  mo- 
ther's maiden  name  was  Mary  Camp- 
bell. 


Mr.  Campbell  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  High  School  at  Glasecw, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1785.  Uxm 
long  he  remained  there  no  one  has 
told  us.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he 
carried  off  a  bursary  from  a  competi- 
tor twice  his  age,  and  took  a  prize  for 
a  translation  of  The  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, pronounced  unique  tanxmg 
college  exercises.  Two  other  poems 
of  this  period  were  The  Choice  of 
Paris  and  The  Dirge  of  Wallace. 

When  Gait,  m  1833,  drew  up  fais 
autobiography,  he  inserted  a  short 
account  of  Campbell.  *^  Campbell,** 
says  Gait,  **  began  his  poetical  career 
by  an  Ossianic  poem,  which  his 
*  school  -  fellows  published  by  sab- 
scription,  at  two-pence  a-pieee;'  my 
old  school-fellow.  Dr.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, was  a  subscriber.  The  fiist  eoi- 
tion  of  Hie  Pleasures  of  Hope  was 
also  by  subscription,  to  whicn  I  was 
a  subscriber."  when  this  was  shewn 
to  Campbell,  by  Mr.  Macrone,  just 
before  the  publication  of  the  book, 
the  poet*s  bitterness  knew  no 
bounds.  *'  He*s  a  dirty  blackgnard, 
sir,*^  said  Campbell ;  '*  and,  sir,  if 
Mr.  Gait  were  in  good  health,  I 
would  challenge  him ;  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  do  so  now,  the  blackguard." 
"  What's  to  be  done  ?  *"  said  Macrone ; 
^*  the  book  is  printed  off,  but  I 
will  cancel  it,  if  you  like.**  Here  the 
headinff  of  the  chapter  ''A  Two- 
penny Effusion,'*  attracted  Campbell's 
attention,  and  his  thin,  restless  lips 
quivered  with  rage.  "  Look  here,  sir,** 
said  Campbell,  **  look  what  the  dirty 
blackguard's  done  here  !**  and  fan 
point^  to  the  words  '*  A  Two-pomy 
Sfiusion."  Two  cancels*  were  then 
promised,  and  the  soothed  and  irri- 
tated poet  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
the  following  short  account  of  his 
earli^  efforts :  —  '*  Campbell  began  his 
poetical  career  by  an  Ossianic  poem, 
which  was  published  by  his  school- 
fellows, when  he  was  only  thirteen. 
At  fifteen,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Queen  of  France,  which  was  pDb« 
lished  in  the  Okisgow  Cornier.  At 
eighteen,  he  printed  his  Elegy  called 
Low  ami  Madness;  and  at  twenty- 
one,  before  the  finishing  of  his  twenty- 
second  year.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  J^ 

Before  Campbell  had  recovered  his 
usual  serenity  of  mind,  and  before  the 
ink  in  his  pea  was  well  dxy,  who 
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should  enter  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Cochrane  and  Macrone,  but  the  poor 
offending  author,  Mr.  Gait.  The  au- 
tobiographer  was  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  poet  of 
^^Hope,"  on  lus  way  to  the  Ldterarr 
Union.  The^  all  but  met.  Campbell 
avoided  an  mterview,  and  made  his 
exit  from  the  shop  by  a  side-door. 
When  the  story  was  told  to  Gait,  he 
enjoyed  it  heartily.  *^  Campbell,"  said 
Gralt,  *^  may  write  what  he  likes,  for  I 
have  no  wish  to  offend  a  poet  I  ad* 
mire ;  but  I  still  adhere  to  the  tufO' 
penny  effusion  as  a  true  story." 

On  quitting  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Campbell  accepted  the  situ- 
ation of  a  tutor  in  a  fainily  settled  in 
Argyllshire.  Here  he  composed  a 
copy  of  verses  printed  among  his 
poems  on  the  roofless  abode  of  that 
sept  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  from  which 
he  sprune.  The  Lines  in  question  are 
barren  of  pronuse — they  flow  freely, 
and  abound  in  pretty  similitudes ;  but 
there  is  more  of  the  trim  garden 
breeze  in  their  composition,  than  the 
fine  bracing  air  of  Argyllshire. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
humble  situation  of  a  tutor,  but  made 
his  way  to  Edinburgh  in  the  winter 
of  1798.  What  his  expectations  were 
in  Edinburgh  no  one  has  told  us. 
He  came  with  part  of  a  poem  in  his 
pocket,  and  acquiring  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  and  the  es- 
teem of  Du^d  Stewart,  he  made 
bold  to  lay  his  poem  and  his  expecta* 
tions  before  them.  The  poem  in  ques« 
tion  was  the  first  rough  draft  of  The 
Plecuures  of  Hope,  Stewart  nodded 
i^probation,  and  Anderson  was  all 
rupture  and  suggestion.  The  noet 
listened,  altered,  and  enlat;^  •-» 
lopped,  pruned,  and  amended,  tdl  the 
poem  grew  much  as  we  now  see  it. 
The  fourteen  first  lines  were  the  last 
that  were  written.  We  have  this 
curious  piece  of  Ixteranr  information 
from  a  lady  who  knew  Campbell  well, 
esteemed  him  truly,  and  was  herself 
esteemed  by  him  in  return.  Anderson 
alwa^  uiged  the  want  of  a  good  be- 
^innmg,  and  when  the  poem  was  on 
Its  way  to  the  printer,  again  pressed 
the  necessity  of  starting  with  a  pic- 
ture complete  in  itself.  Campbell  idl 
along  admitted  the  justice  of  the  cri- 
ticism, but  never  could  please  him- 
self with  what  he  did.  The  last  re- 
mttk  of  Dr.  Anderson's  roused  th« 
frill  swing  of  hie  genhii  ivitliia  UiBy 


and  he  returned  the  next  day  to  the 
del^hted  doctor,  with  that  fine  com- 
parison between  the  beauty  of  remote 
objects  in  a  landscape,  and  those  ideal 
scenes  of  happiness  which  imaginative 
minds  promise  to  themselves  with  all 
tibe  certainty  of  hope  fulfilled.  An- 
derson was  more  than  pleased,  and 
the  new  comparison  was  made  the 
opening  of  the  new  poem. 

"  At  summer  evB,  when  HetTen's  etlieresl 

bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills 

below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing 

eye, 
Whose  sunhright  summit  mingles  with 

the  sky  t 
^hy  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  ip« 

pear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  hndtcape  smiliog 

nearl 
Tie  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 

view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured 

way; 
Thus  from  afar,  each  dim  -  discorered 

scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past 

hath  been  i 
And  erery  form  that  Faooy  can  repair 
From    dark    oblivion,   glows    di?ijieiy 

there." 

There  is  a  kind  of  inexpressible  plea- 
tare  in  the  very  task  of  copying  the 
Claude -like  scenery  and  repose  of 
lines  so  lovehr. 

With  Andeiwrn's  last  mprmatar 
unon  it,  the  poem  was  sent  to  press. 
Tne  doctor  was  looked  upon  at  thif 
tune  as  a  whole  Wills*  Coffee-house 
in  himself;  he  moved  in  the  best 
Edinbm^h  circles,  and  his  juc^;ment 
was  considered  infallible.  He  talked, 
wherever  he  went,  of  his  young 
firiend,  and  took  delight,  it  is  said,  in 
contrasting  the  classical  air  of  Camp- 
bell's  venes  with  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  clever,  home-spun  poetnr 
of  Bums.  Nor  was  the  volume  af* 
lowed  to  want  any  of  the  recommen- 
dations which  art  could  then  lend  it. 
Graham,  a  clever  artist — ^the  precep- 
tor of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  WiUiam 
Allan,  and  John  Burnet-- was  called 
in,  to  design  a  series  of  illustratioiis 
to  accompany  the  poem,  so  that  when 
TThe  Ple(uure»  of  Hope  appeared  in 
May,  17d9,  it  had  eveiy  kmd  of  at* 
tenoant  bladder  to  give  it  a  balloon- 
waft  iato  paUie  Atonr. 
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All  Edinbnrgb  was  alive  to  its  re- 
ception, and  \rorm  and  hearty  was  its 
welcome.  No  Scotch  poet,  excepting 
Falconer,  had  produced  a  poem  witn 
the  same  structure  of  versification 
before.  There  was  no  Sir  "Walter 
Scott  in  those  days ;  the  poet  of  itfor* 
mion  and  the  Lay  was  oiuy  known  as 
a  modest  and  not  indifferent  trans- 
lator from  the  German :  Bums  was 
in  his  grave,  and  Scotland  was  with- 
out a  poet  Campbell  became  the  lion 
ofEdmbuigh.  '' The  last  time  I  saw 
you,"  said  an  elderly  lad^  to  the  poet 
one  day,  within  our  hearing,  *^was  in 
Edinburgh ;  you  were  then  swagger- 
ing about  with  a  Suwarrow  jacket.'* 
''  X  es,"  said  Campbell,  '*  I  was  then  a 
contemptible  puppy."  "  But  that  was 
thirty  years  ago  and  more,"  remarked 
the  lady.  '*  Whist,  whist,"  said  Cam])- 
bell,  with  an  admonitory  finger,  '*  it 
is  unfair  to  reveal  botn  our  pup- 
pyism and  our  years." 

If  the  poet's  Mends  were  wise  in 
giving  the  note  of  preparation  to  the 
public  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
poem,  they  were  just  as  unwise  in 
allowing  Campbell  to  part  with  the 
copyright  of  his  poems  to  Mundell, 
the  bookseller,  for  the  small  sum  of 
twenty  guineas.  Yet  twenty  guineas 
was  a  good  deal  to  embark  in  the 
purchase  of  a  poem  by  an  untried 
poet :  and  when  we  reflect  that  Mun- 
deU  had  other  risks  to  run  —  that 
paper  and  print,  and  above  all,  the 
cost  of  engraving,  were  defrayed  by 
him  —  we  may  safely  say,  that  he 
hazarded  enough  in  giving  what  he 
gave  for  that  rare  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  literature,  a  remunerating  poem. 
We  have  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  publisher.  Mundell  be- 
haved admirably  well,  if  what  we 
have  heard  is  true,  that  the  poet  had 
fifty  pounds  of  Mundell's  free  gift  for 
every  after  edition  of  his  poem.  Our 
wonder  is,  that  Dr.  Anderson  and 
Dugald  Stewart  allowed  the  poet  to 
part  with  the  cop3rright  of  a  poem  of 
which  they  spoke  so  nighly,  and  pro- 
phesied its  success,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  truly. 

I  have  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  the  first  edition  of 
the  FUasvres  of  Hopey  but  learn  from 
the  magazines  of  the  day,  that  several 
smaUer  poems,  TheWounded  Htmar^ 
The  Harper,  &c.,  were  appended  to  it. 
The  price  of  the  volume  was  six  diil- 
lings,  and  the  dedication  to  Pr.  An* 


derson  is  dated  '^Edinbui^h,  April 
13, 1799." 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  in 
Campbell's  life-time,  that  there  was  a 
very  diflTerent  copy  of  the  Pleashres 
ofHope,  in  MS.,  m  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  family,  and  I  once  beard 
the  question  put  to  CampbeU,  who 
replied  with  a  smile,  '*  Oh  dear,  no ; 
nothing  of  the  kind."  The  alteratioiis 
which  the  poem  imderwent  by  An- 
derson's advice,  may  have  given  rise 
to  a  belief  that  the  poem  was  at  first 
very  unlike  what  we  now  see  it. 

U  was  said  of  Campbell,  that  by 
the  time 

"  His  hundred  of  grey  hairs 
Told  six-and-fortj  years/' 

he  was  unwilling  to  remember  the 
early  attentions  of  Dr.  Anderson.  He 
certainly  cancelled  or  withdrew  the 
dedication  of  his  poem  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son, and  this  is  the  only  act  of  seem- 
ing unkindness  to  Dr.  ^derson's  me- 
mory which  we  have  heard  adduced 
against  him.  But  no  great  stress  is  to 
be  laid  on  this  little  act  of  seeming^ 
forgetfulness.  He  withdrew,  in  after- 
life, the  dedication  of  Lochiel  to  Ali- 
son, whose  JEMay  on  Taste,  and  early 
friendship  for  Campbell,  justified  the 
honour;  and  omitted  or  withdrew 
the  printed  dedication  of  Gertrude  of 
Wvommg,  to  the  late  Lord  Holland. 

As  soon  as  his  poems  had  put  money 
in  his  pocket,  an  early  predilection 
for  the  Uerman  language,  and  a  thirst 
for  seemg  some  of  the  Continental 
universities,  induced  him  to  visit  Grer- 
many. 

He  set  sail  for  Hamburgh,  whcrci 
struck  with  the  sight  of  the  many 
Irish  exiles  in  that  city,  he  strung  his 
harp  anew,  and  sung  that  touting 
song.  The  ExHe  ofMrin^  which  wiU 
endear  his  name  to  the  heart  of  every 
honest  Irishman.  On  his  road  from 
Munich  to  Linz,  he  witnessed  firom 
the  walls  of  a  convent  the  bloody 
field  of  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3, 1800), 
and  saw  the  triumplumt  French  ca- 
valry, under  Moreau,  enter  the  near- 
est town,  wiping  their  bloody  swords 
on  their  horse's  manes.  But  he  saw, 
while  abroad,  something  more  than 
"  the  red  artillery  "  of  war ;  he  passed 
a  day  with  Klonstock,  and  acquired 
the  friendship  of  the  Schlegels. 

He  was  away  altogether  about 
thirteen  months,  when  he  retaraed 
to  fidinlnugh,  to  make  axrai^gements 
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with  Mundell  about  the  publication, 
in  London,  of  a  quarto  edition  of  bis 
poems.  Mundell  eranted  at  once  a 
permission  which  he  could  not  well 
refuse,  and  Campbell  started  for  Lon- 
don by  way  of  Glasgow  and  Idyer- 
pool.  At  Liverpool  he  stayed  a  week 
with  the  able  and  generous  Dr.  Currie, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Dugald 
Stewart.  ^  Currie  gave  him  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mackintosh  and  Scar- 
lett. 

"  The  bearer  of  this/'  Dr.  Currie  writes 
to  Scarlett,  *'  is  a  youag  poet  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, Mr.  Campbell,  the  author  of '  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope.'  He  was  introduced  to 
me  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Edinburgh,  and  has 
been  some  days  in  my  house.  I  have  found 
him,  as  might  be  expected,  a  young  man 
of  uncommon  acquirements  and  learning, 
of  unusual  quickness  of  apprehenaion, 
and  great  sensibility. 

"  He  is  going  to  London,  with  the 
view  of  superintending  an  edition  of  his 
poem,  for  his  own  benefit,  by  permission 
of  the  booksellers  to  whom  the  copyright 
was  sold  before  the  work  was  printed ; 
and  who,  having  profited  in  an  extraor- 
dinary deg^e  by  the  transaction,  have 
now  given  him  the  permission  above- 
mentioned,  on  Gonditiou  that  the  edition 
shall  be  of  a  kind  that  shall  not  interfere 
with  their  editions.  He  is  to  give  a 
quarto  edition,  with  some  embellish- 
ments, price  a  guinea;  the  printing  by 
Bensley.  You  must  lay  out  a  fee  witn 
him ;  and  if  you  can  do  him  any  little 
service  you  will  oblige  me  and  serve  a 
man  of  genius." 

Currie's  letter  is  dated  26th  Febru- 
ary, 1802,  so  that  we  may  date  Camp- 
belrs  arrival  in  London  (there  was 
no  railway  then)  on  or  about  the  1st 
of  March. 

^  When  Campbell  came  first  to 
London,"  said  Tom  HUl,  to  the  col- 
lector of  these  imperfect  "  AIu^**  ^'  he 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
He  was  then  a  poor  literary  adven- 
turer, unfitted  with  an  aim.  Perry 
was  so  much  pleased  with  him  that 
he  offered  him  a  situation  on  his 
paper,  which  Campbell  thankfully 
accepted.  But  what  could  Campbeu 
do  ?  he  cotild  not  report,  and  he  was 
not  up  to  the  art  of  writing  leaders. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
receive  two  guineas  a- week,  and  now 
and  then  contribute  a  piece  of  poetry 
to  the  comer  of  the  paper.  He  did 
write,  cerUunly,**  said  Hill,  ^*  but  in 
his  worst  vein.  W^know  what  news- 


paper poetry  is,  but  some  of  Camp- 
bell's contributions  were  below  news- 
paper poetry — ^many  pieces  were  not 
insertcn,  and  such  as  were  inserted, 
he  was  too  wise  to  print  among  his 
collected  poems.**  Tom  HilFs  means 
of  information  were  first-rate;  he 
was,  moreover,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Perry,  and  Campbell's  neighbour  for 
many  years  at  Sydenham. 

The  quarto  edition  of  his  poem, 
which  Campbell  was  allowed  to  print 
for  his  own  profit,  was  the  seventh. 
This  was  in  1803.  The  fourth  edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged,  was 
printed  in  Glasgow  in  1800.  His 
own  edition  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Bensley*s  printing ;  but  tne  engrav- 
ings are  of  the  poorest  description  of 
art. 

Li  1803,  and  before  the  publication 
of  his  subscription  quarto,  ne  printed, 
anonymously,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at 
the  press  of  the  Ballantynes,  his 
"  Lochier  and  "  Hohenlmden."  The 
title  is  simply  ^*  Poems,**  and  the  dedi- 
cation is^aadressed  to  Alison.  **John 
Leyden,'*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '*  in- 
troduced me  to  Tom  Campbell.  They 
afterwards  quarrelled.  When  I  re- 
peated 'Hohenlinden*  to  Leyden,  he 
said, '  Dash  it,  man,  tell  the  fellow  I 
hate  him;  but,  dash  him,  he  has 
written  the  finest  verses  that  have 
been  published  these  fifty  years.*  I 
did  mme  errand  as  faithfxilly  as  one 
ofHomer*s  messengers,  and  had  for 
answer,  *Tell  Leyden  that  I  detest 
him;  but  I  know  the  value  of  his 
critical  approbation.***  Scott  knew 
*^  Hohenlmden**  by  heart;  and  when 
Sir  Walter  dined  at  Murray's  in 
1809,  he  repeated  at  the  table,  as 
Wilkie  tells  us,  Campbell's  poem  of 
"  Lochiel.** 

Wliat  Campbell*s  profits  or  expec- 
tations were  at  this  time  I  have  never 
heard.  When  a  poet  is  in  difficulties, 
he  is  sure,  said  William  Gifford, 
to  get  married.  This  was  Campbell's 
case,  for  I  find  in  the  Scotch  papers, 
and  among  the  marriages,  of  tne  year 
1803,  the  following  entry:— "11th 
Oct.,  at  St.  Margarets  Church, 
Westminster,  Thomas  Campbell, 
Esq.,  author  of  *The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,'  to  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair, 
daughter  of  R.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of 
Park  street." 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage,  the  most 
prudent  step  the  poet  could  have 
taken  at  thi^t  time,  was  a  son,  bora  at 
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Edinlnuifl^  tm  the  Isi  of  Joly,  1804, 
XluNDU  Telford  Campbell,  a  belpleif 
imbeoile,  ftill  aliye.  If  there  was 
any  one  point  in  Campbeirs  charac- 
ter more  amiable  than  another,  it 
was  hia  affection  for  his  son.  Thev 
were  much  together ;  and,  before  hui 
imbecility  became  confirmed,  it  was 
a  tooohing  sight  to  see  the  poet's  fine 
eyes  wander  with  affection  to  where 
his  son  was  seated,  and,  at  any  stray 
remark  he  might  midEe  that  inti- 
mated  a  returning  intellect,  to  see 
how  his  eyes  would  brighten  with 
delight,  aod  foretell  the  pleasures  of 
a  father's  hope. 

In  the  volume  of  John$(nC$  Seotg 
MuncalMweum  for  the  year  1803, 
there  is  a  son^  of  Campbell's,  ad* 
dressed  to  his  wife  when  Matilda  Sin- 
clair. It  is  in  no  edition  of  his  poems 
that  I  have  seen,  and  can  make  no 
great  daim  for  preservation,  beyond 
any  little  biographical  importance 
which  it  may  bear. 

"  O  cherub  Content,  at  \hy  moss-cover'd 

shrine 
I  would  aU  the  gay  hopes  of  my  bosom 

resign; 
I  would  part  with  ambition  thy  votary 

to  be, 
And  breathe  not  a  tow  bat  to  friendship 

and  thee. 

"  But  thy  presence  appears  from  my  pur- 
suit to  fly» 

Like  the  gold* coloured  cloud  on  the  verge 
of  the  sky  t 

No  lustre  that  hangs  on  the  green  willow., 
tree 

Is  so  short  as  the  smile  of  thy  favour  io 
me. 

**  In  the  pulse  of  my  heart  J  have  nou* 

rish'd  a  care 
That  forbids  me  thy  sweet  inspiration  to 

share ; 
The  noon  of  my  youth  slow  departing 

X  see  I 
But  its  years  as  they  pass  bring  no  tidr 

ings  of  thee, 

"  O  oharub  Content,  at  thy  moss-corer'd 
shrine 

J  would  offer  mj  vows,  if  Matilda  were 
mine; 

Could  J  call  her  my  own,  whom  enrap- 
tured 1  see, 

I  would  breathe  not  a  vow  but  to  friend- 
ship and  thee." 

This  is  poor  poetry,  after  the  pas- 
sionate love-songs  of  Bums,  in  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  same  publi- 
cation. 

On  the  28th   of  October,  1806, 


Campbell  hsd  a  pensioii  mnted  to 
him  from  the  Crown,  payable  out  of 
the  Scotch  Excise,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty«four  pounds  a-year.  It 
was  Fox's  intention  to  have  bestowed 
this  pension  upon  Campbell,  but  thai 
great  stateman  died  on  the  13th  of 
we  preceding  month.  His  successors, 
however,  saw  his  wishes  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  poet  enjoved  hia 
pension  to  the  day  of  his  dntn,  a  pe-> 
nod  of  nearly  eight  and  thirtv  yean. 

He  now  took  up  his  reddenoe  in 
the  small  hamlet  or  Sydenham.  Here 
he  compiled  his  **  Annals  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  Greorge 
HI.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.**  Forty 
years  of  eventful  history,  compiled 
without  much  accuraqr  of  informal 
tion,  or  any  great  elegance  of  style. 
This  was  a  mere  piece  of  journey* 
man*8  work,  done  to  turn  a  pennj^. 
Few  have  heard  of  it,  fewer  seen  it, 
and  still  fewer  read  it.  The  meet 
intelligent  bookseller  in  London  was, 
a  week  ago,  unaware  of  its  existence. 

Some  small  accession  of  fortune 
about  this  time,  and  the  glorious  cer- 
tainty of  a  pension,  enabled  him  to 
think  seriously  of  a  new  poem,  to 
outstrip  his  former  efforts,  and  add 
another  stature  to  his  poetic  height. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  ce- 
lebrated author  of  ^*The  Pleasures 
of  Hope*'  was  employed  upon  a 
new  poem,  and  a  poem  of  length, 
expectation  was  on  tiptoe  for  its  ap- 
pearance. The  information  first  got 
wind  in  the  drawing-room  of  Hol- 
land House.  Then  the  subject  was 
named — ^then  a  bit  of  the  story  told 
by  Lord  Holland,  and  a  verse  or  two 
quoted  by  Lady  Holland ;  so  that  the 
poem  had  every  advertisement  which 
rank,  fashion,  reputation,  and  the 
poet*s  own  standing,  could  lend  it. 
The  story  was  liked— then  the  metre 
was  napied  and  approved^ — then  a 

Eortion  shewn ;  so  that  the  poet  had 
is  coterie  of  fashion  and  wit  before 
the  public  knew  even  the  title  of  the 
poem  tbev  were  trained  up  to  re- 
fsdve  witn  the  acclamation  it  de- 
served, 

Nor  was  public  expectation  disap- 
pointed, when  it  beoune  generally 
known  that  thejpoet  had  gone  to  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehana  for  hia 
scene — had  chosen  the  desolation  of 
Wyoming  (or  his  story,  and  the  Spen- 
serian stanza  for  his  form  of  verse. 
The  poet,  however,  was  still  timidly 
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ftfkrfol,  tbooj^  lie  bad  the  Mif»r»^ 
cf  Hvikod  Saute  in  favour  of  his 
TOem.  I  waa  told  by  Tom  Hill  that 
Campbell  seat  the  first  printed  copy 
of  hii  poem  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  Oaow  Lom 
JeSreyY  The  eritic's  reply  was  &- 
yourable.  "Mds.  Campbdltoldme,*' 
added  Hil]«  ""  that,  tul  he  had  re- 
«etved  JefQney*s  s^probation,  her  hus- 
band waa  suffenng,  to  use  bis  own 
expresnon^  '  the  horrors  of  the 
damned.'" 

A  Whig  poet  was  safe  in  those 
da^  when  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig 
entie.  He  had  more  to  fear  from  the 
eriUeal  acumen  of  a  Tory  writer; 
but  only  one  number  d  the  Qtiar- 
terly  Review  had  then  appeared.  K 
Gifford  had  dissected  ^'little  Miss 
Grertrude,"  he  might  have  stopped 
the  sale,  for  a  time,  of  a  new  edition ; 
but  no  critieal  feroeity  could  have 
kept  do¥ni  *'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming*' 
for  more  than  one  season.  ButGifford 
was  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Camp- 
bell; he  liked  his  versification  and 
his  classical  correctness ;  so  the  poem 
was  entrusted  to  a  friendly  hand — 
one  preposessed,  like  Gifford,  in  his 
&vour — the  greatest  writer  and  the 
most  generous  critic  of  his  age — Sir 
Walter  Soott. 

Ko  poet  ever  dreaded  criticism 
more  toan  Campbell.  ^'Coleridge 
has  attacked '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope/ 
and  all  other  pleasures  whatsoever," 
writes  Lord  Byron ;  ^  Mr.  Rogers  was 
present,  and  hevd  himself  indirectly 
roioed  by  the  lecturer.  Campbell 
will  be  cfesperately  annoyed.  I  never 
saw  a  man  (and  of  him  I  have  seen 
very  little)  so  sensitive; — what  a 
happy  temperament !  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  what  can  he  fear  from  criticism  ?  " 

Hjs  next  great  work  was  the 
^^  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  in 
seven  octavo  volumes,  published  in 
1819.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's publications,  and  one  of  his 
own  suj^sting.  His  agreement  with 
CampbSl  waa  for  600/.,  but  when 
the  work  was  compLeted  he  added 
600/.  more,  and  books  to  the  value  of 
200/.,  borrowed  for  the  publication. 
Such  fits  of  numificence  were  not  un** 
common  with  John  Murray ;  he  had 
many  dealings,  and  dealt  fairly, 
8traightfi)rwardly,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  common  liberality.  We  wish  we 
could  say  the  same  of  Campbell  in 
this  transaction.  !No  second  edition 
of  the  "  Specimens"  was  called  for 


before  1641 ;  and  when  Mr.  Munay, 
in  that  year,  determined  on  printiag 
the  whole  seven  volumes  in  one 
handsome  volume,  he  applied  to 
Campbell  to  revise  his  own  work,  and 
made  him  at  the  same  time  a  hand- 
some offer  for  the  labour  of  revision. 
Campbell  declined  the  ofSer,  and  set 
his  face  at  fijvt  against  the  publica* 
tion.  What  was  to  be  done  r  There 
was  a  demand  for  a  new  edition,  and 
it  had  been  a  piece  of  literary  madness 
on  Mr.  Murray's  psirt  if  he  had  sent 
the  book  to  press  with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head — not  the  imper-> 
lections,  be  it  undentood,  of  taste 
and  criticism,  but  of  biogiuphical  and 
bibliographical  information.  Good 
taste  can  never  change— it  is  true  at 
all  times ;  but  facts  receiyed  as  such, 
for  want  of  better  infonnation,  may 
be  set  aside  by  any  dull  fact-monger 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  a 
parish  r^;i0ter,  a  bookseller's  cata- 
logue, or  a  ¥rill  in  Doctors'  Commons. 

Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  at  the  ele- 
venth hour,  was  ctdled  in  by  Mr. 
Murray  to  superintend  the  reprint, 
and  correct  the  common  errors  of 
Uct  throughout  the  seven  volumes. 
Various  inaccuracies  were  removed ; 
some  silently,  for  it  had  been  burden- 
ing the  book  with  useless  matter  to 
have  retained  them  in  the  text  and 
pointed  them  out  in  a  note;  while 
others,  that  entangled  a  thought  or 
gave  weight,  were  allowed  to  stand, 
but  not  without  notes  to  stop  the 
perpetuity  of  the  error.  A  quiver 
of  rage  played  upon  the  lips  of  the 
poet  wh^  he  was  informed  that  any 
one  had  dared  to  revise  his  labours : 
but  when  be  saw  what  was  done,  and 
knew  the  friendly  hand  that  had 
gone  with  so  much  patient  care 
through  thewhole  work,  ne  expressed 
his  unfeigned  pleasure,  and,  as  we 
have  heard,  thanked  Mr.  Cunning- 
bam  for  his  useful  services. 

The  Essay  is  a  charming  piece  of 
prose,  fresh  at  the  fiftieth  reading, 
and  the  little  prefatory  notices  abound 
in  delightful  criticism,  not  subtle  and 
&r- fetched,  but  characteristically 
true  to  the  genius  of  the  poet.  He 
is  more  alive  to  beauties  than  defects, 
and  has  distinguished  his  criticism  by 
a  wider  sympathy  with  poetry  in  all 
its  brancnes,  than  you  will  find  in 
any  other  book  of  English  criticism. 
Jonnson  takes  delight  in  stripping 
more  than  one  leaf  &om  every  laurel 
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—he  laughs  at  Gray — Collins  he 
commends  coldly,  and  he  even  dares 
to  abuse  Milton.  Dryden  and  Pope, 
the  idols  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism, 
are  tiie  false  gods  of  Southey's : 

"  Holy  at  Rome — ^bere  Antichrist" 

Campbell  has  none  of  this  school  of 
criticism ;  he  loves  poetry  for  its  own 
sweet  sflJce,  and  is  no  exclnsionist. 

The  great  fault  of  Campbell  is, 
that  he  does  not  give  the  b^  speci- 
mens of  his  authors ;  but  such  pieces 
as  Ellis  and  Headly  had  not  given. 
Of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  he  says,  "  Mr. 
Ellis  has  exhausted  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  poetry.  I  have  only  of- 
fered a  few  short  ones.**  No  one  will 
go  to  a  book  of  specimens  for  speci- 
mens of  a  poet  m  his  second-best 
manner,  or  his  third-rate  mood.  We 
want  the  cream  of  a  poet,  not  the 
skimmed  milk  of  his  ^nius.  A  long 
extract  from  Theodnc  would  not  re- 
present Mr.  Campbell's  manner  in  the 
neiy  Hope,  or  the  more  gentle  Ger- 
trude. Specimens  are  intended  for 
two  classes  of  people — one  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy,  and  the  second 
who  do  not  care  to  possess,  the  British 
Poets  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd 
volumes.  The  poor  want  the  best, 
and  the  other  dass  of  purchasers  want 
surely  not  the  worst. 

In  the  year  1820  Mr.  Campbell 
entered  upon  the  editorship  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine^  which  he 
conducted,  we  are  told,  "  with  a  spirit 
and  a  resource  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  of  the  then  palmy  estate  of 
periodical  literature.  We  doubt 
this.  He  drew  his  salary  r^ularly, 
it  is  true,  but  contributed  Bttle  of 
his  own  of  any  merit.  The  whole 
labour,  and  too  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility, rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
assistant.  The  poet's  name  carried 
its  full  value;  the  Magazine  took 
root  and  flourished,  and  the  pay  per 
sheet  was  handsome.  He  soon  drew 
a  good  brigade  of  writers  around 
him,  and  pladnff  implicit  confidence 
in  what  they  aid,  and  what  they 
could  do,  he  made  his  editorslup  a 
snug  sinecure  situation.  ^*Tom 
Campbell,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  baa  much  in  his  power.  A  man  at 
the  head  of  a  Magazine  may  do  much 
for  ^oung  men ;  but  Campbell  did 
nothing,  more  from  indolence,  I 
fancy,  than  disincliiuition  or  a  bad 
heart." 


A  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the 
New  MatMy  Magazine  when  Camp- 
bell was  its  editor,  entitled  BaeweU 
Rediuivus  —  a  catch-penny  name, 
ffiven  by  Hazlitt  to  a  collection  of 
Northcote's  conversations  and  sav- 
ings, uttered,  as  was  ureed,  by 
Northcote,  in  all  the  confidence  of 
friendship.  An  ill-natured  saying 
or  two  Drought  the  painter  into 
trouble,  and  Northcote  wrote  to 
Campbell  complaining  of  their  ap- 
pearance, in  a  letter  in  which  ne 
calls  Hazlitt  a  ^pnetch  who  had  be- 
trayed him.  Campbeirs  answer  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  syttesn  he 
pursued  in  editing  the  New  MoiUkfy. 

**lun  afflicted  beyond  meBsure,"  says 
the  poet/'  "  at  finding  my  own  inatten. 
lion  to  have  been  the  means  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  a  venerable  man  of  genius. 
Dictate  the  form  and  manner  of  my  at- 
tempting to  atone  for  having  nncon- 
Bciously  injured  you,  if  I  can  make  any 
atonement.  The  infernal  Hazlitt  shall 
never  more  be  permitted  to  write  for  the 
New  ManifUy»  I  mean  not  to  palliate  my 
own  want  of  watchfulness  over  the  mag- 
azine which  has  occasioned  such  a  paper 
being  admitted,  I  only  tell  you  tho  honest 
truth,  that  a  crisis  in  my  afiaira,  which 
is  never  likely  to  occur  again*  fatally 
tempted  me  this  last  month  to  trust  the 
revision  of  some  part  of  the  number  to 
the  care  and  delicacy  of  another  person  ; 
that  person,  like  myself,  has  slept  over 
his  charge." 

This  want  of  watchfulness  was,  we 
fear,  a  monthly  failing,  not,  as  is  here 
set  forth,  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  success  of  Gertrude  induced 
him  in  1824  to  put  forth  another 
poem,  a  domestic  tale,  entitled  Theo-^ 
arte.  A  silence  of  fifteen  years  put 
expectation  upon  tiptoe,  but  when 
neodric  appeared  it  was  much  in 
the  condition  of  Jonson^s  SUeni 
Woman,  there  was  no  one  to  say 
plaudite  to  it.  The  wits  at  Holland 
House  disowned  the  bantling;  the 
Qvarierfy  called  it  '*an  unworthy 
publication,**  and  fiiend  joined  foe  in 
the  language  of  condemnation.  Yet 
Csmpbell  had  much  to  encounter,  he 
had  to  outstrip  his  former  eflbrts, 
and  fight  a  battle  with  the  public 
against  expectation  and  the  applause 
awarded  to  his  former  poetry.  There 
is  a  conscious  feeling  tnroughout  the 
poem  that  the  poet  is  fighting  an  un- 
equal battle;  he  stands  up,  but  bis 
play  is  feeble,  he  distrusts  himself,  and 
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is  only  tolerated  from  a  recollection 
of  his  bygone  powers. 

"I  often  wonder,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "how  Tom  Campbell,  with  so 
much  real  genius,  has  not  maintained  a 
greater  figure  in  the  public  eye  than  he 
has  done  of  late/'  Scott  is  writing  in 
1826.  "The  magazine  seems  to  have 
paralvsed  him.  The  author  not  only  of 
ITie  Pleasures  of  Hope,  hut  o{  Hohenlinden, 
Lochiel,  &c.,  should  hare  been  at  the 
very  top  of  the  tree.  Somehow  he  wants 
audacity,  fears  the  public,  and  what  is 
worse,  fears  the  shadow  of  his  own  repu- 
tation." ♦  •  •  "  What  a  pity  it  is," 
said  Sir  Walter  to  Washington  Irving, 
"  that  Campbell  does  not  write  more  and 
oftener,  and  give  full  sweep  to  his  ge- 
nius! He  has  wings  that  would  bear 
him  to  the  skies,  and  he  does,  now  and 
then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them 
up  again,  and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  be 
was  afraid  to  launch  away.  The  fact  is, 
Campbell  is  in  a  manner  a  bugbear  to  him- 
self ;  the  brightness  of  his  early  success 
is  a  detriment  to  all  bis  further  efforts. 
He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that  his  own 
fame  easts  before  him." 

Tn  1827  he  was  elected  lord-rector 
of  his  own  mother  university  at 
Glasgow.  lie  was  elected  by  the 
free  and  unanimous  choice  of  the 
students,  and  was  justly  proud  of 
his  election. 

"It  was  a  deep  snow,"  writes  Allan 
Cunningham,  "  when  he  reached  the  col- 
l^go-green ;  the  students  were  drawn  up 
in  parties,  pelting  one  another,  the  poet 
ran  into  the  ranks,  threw  several  snow- 
balls with  unerring  aim,  then  summon- 
ing the  scholars  around  him  in  the  hall, 
delivered  a  speech  replete  with  philoso- 
phy and  eloquence.  It  is  needless  to 
say  how  this  was  welcomed." 

When  his  year  of  servitude  had 
expired,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected, the  students  presenting  him 
at  the  same  time  with  a  h^dsome 
silver  punch-bowl,  described  by  the 
poet  in  his  will  as  one  of  the  great 
jewels  of  his  property. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1828,  he  lost 
his  wife.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
him.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  and 
had  that  influence  over  him  which 
a  wife  should  always  have  who 
is  a  proper  helpmate  to  her  hus- 
band. I  have  heard  him  say,  and 
with  much  emotion,  '^No  one  can 
imagine  how  much  1  was  indebted  to 
that  woman  for  the  comforts  of  life." 

In  1829  and  1830,  he  quarrelled 
with  Colburn,  threw  up  the  editor- 
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ship  of  the  New  MonlMy  Ma^azine^ 
and  lending  his  name  to  another  pub- 
lisher, started  a  magazine  called  The 
Metropolitan.  A  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
was  advertised,  with  Campbell's  name 
to  it,  about  the  same  time.  The  Life 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  new 
magazine,  after  a  time,  transferred  to 
Saunders  and  Otley,  with  two  edi- 
tors instead  of  one,  Tom  Campbell 
and  his  friend  Tom  Moore.  The 
after  history  of  the  magazine  is  well- 
known — the  two  poets  retired,  and 
Marryat,  with  his  "Peter  Sunnle," 
gave  It  a  swing  of  reputation  wnich 
It  had  not  before. 

The  sorrows  of  Poland,  and  the 
ebullitions  of  bad  verse,  occupied 
much  of  Campbell's  time  when  edi- 
tor of  The  Metropolitan.  He  lived 
in  the  Polish  Chambers,  and  all  his 
talk  was  Poland.  Czartoryski  and 
Niemciewitz  were  names  everlastingly 
on  his  lips.  A  tale  of  a  distressetl 
Pole  was  nis  greeting  when  you  met, 
and  an  alms  or  subscription  the  cho- 
rus of  his  song.  Boswell  was  not 
more  daft  about  Corsica  than  Camp- 
bell about  Poland.  Poor  Tom  Cam})- 
bell,  he  exhausted  all  his  sympathy 
on  the  Poles,  and  spent  all  his  invec- 
tives upon  Russia.  Yet  he  did  good 
— he  was  the  means  of  assisting  many 
brave  but  unfortunate  men,  whilst 
his  ravings  against  Russia  passed  un- 
heeded by,  like  the  clamorous  out- 
cries for  liberty  of  Akenside  and 
Thomson.  ^ 

In  1834,  he  published,  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumes^  tne  **  Life  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.*'  Our  great  actress  had  con- 
stituted Campbell  her  biographer, 
and  Campbell  has  told  me,  more  than 
once,  that  he  considered  the  work  a 
kind  of  sacred  duty.  No  man  ever 
went  to  his  task  more  grudgingly 
than  Campbell ;  and  no  man  of  even 
average  abilities  ever  produced  a 
worse  biagraphy  than  Campbell's  so- 
oaUed  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons."  The 
Quarterly  called  it  "  an  abuse  of  bio- 
ffraphy,"  and  its  writer  '*  the  worst 
uieatrical  historian  we  have  ever 
read."  Some  of  his  expressions  are 
turgid  and  nonsensical  ahnost  beyond 
belief.  Of  Mrs.  Pritchard  he  says, 
that  she  "  electrified  the  house  with 
disappointment."  Upon  which  the 
Quarterly  remarks,  "This,  we  sup- 
pose, is  what  the  philosophers  call  ne- 
gative electricity." 
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Since  Mr.  Campbell*8  death,  Mr. 
Dyce  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  dis- 
claiiaing  any  partnerBnip  in  the  com- 
position of  what  he  calls  ^^  that  un- 
fortunate book."  There  was  a  ru- 
mour very  rife,  when  the  book  ap- 
peared, that  Mr.  Dyce  had  had  a 
main-finger  in  the  pie ;  but  the  gross 
inaccuracies  of  the  work  gare  the 
best  answer  to  the  rumour.  Mr. 
Dyce's  accuracy  deserves  to  be  pro- 
verbial, and  no  one  could  suspect 
that  he  could  have  had  a  hand  in  any 
thing  like  ^' a  very  laige  portion"  of 
the  unfortunate  performance.  How- 
ever, in  disclaiming  the  share  as- 
signed him,  he  lets  us  a  little  behind 
the  scenes  on  this  occasion.  We  see 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  Tom  Campbell*B 
tirinff-room, 

"  Soon  after  Campbell  had  received  the 
materials  which  Mrs.  Siddons  had  be- 
queathed to  him  for  her  biography,  he 
wrote  to  me  on  the  subject;  informing 
me,  that,  as  be  bad  a  very  alieht  ac« 
qnaintance  with  stage-hiatory,  he  dreaded 
the  undertaking,  and  offering  me,  if  I 
would  become  his  coadjutor,  one-lialf  of 
the  sum  which  £•  Wilson  was  to  pay 
him  for  the  work.  I  refused  the  raooey, 
but  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power.  He  next  forwarded  to  me  his 
papers,  consisting  chiefly  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons' memoranda  for  her  life,  and  a  gr6<)t 
mass  of  letters  which  she  had  written,  at 
various  intervals,  to  her  intimate  friend 
Mrs.  Fitx-Hughes.  Having  carefully 
gone  over  the  whole,  I  returned  them 
with  sundry  illustratioos ;  and  subse* 
quently,  from  time  to  time,  I  sent  him 
other  notes  which  I  thought  might  suit 
bis  purpose.  As,  on  one  occasion,  he 
had  spoken  slightingly  of  the  letters  to 
Mrs.  Fits.Hugbea  (calling  them  '  very 
dull,'*  and  saying  that '  the  taind  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  moved  in  them  like  an  elephant*), 
and  was  evidently  inclined  not  to  print 
them,  I  stfonly  urged  him  by  no  m«anii 
to  omit  them,  since  they  appeared  to  mei 
though  a  little  pompous  in  style,  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  the  writer. 

"  While  he  was  engaged  on  the  bio* 
graphy,  a  report  reached  him  that  Mra» 
Jameson  was  about  to  publish  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that  Miss  Siddons 
(now  Mrs.  Combe)  had  furnished  her 
with  many  anecdotes.  At  this  he  was 
excessix-ely  angry;  and  shewed  me  ft 
letter  which  he  bad  written  to  Miss  Sid- 
dons, indignantly  complaining  that  she 


should  patronise  Mrs.  Jameson's  work, 
when  she  must  be  aware  that  be  had  been 
specially  appointed  her  mother's  biogra- 
pher. As  the  letter  in  question  was  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  ever  ad- 
dressed by  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  I  en- 
treated him  to  throw  it  into  the  fire  ;  but 
he  positively  refused.  Whether  it  irss 
eventually  sent  or  not,  I  never  learned  : 
if  it  was,  Mrs.  Combe  cannot  have  for- 
gotten it.  He  had  afterwards  some  com- 
municationwith  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  she  abandoned  her  de- 
sign."* 

I  have  heard  Campbell  say  that  a 
little  girl  of  eleven  would  write  bet- 
ter letters  of  their  kind  than  any  half 
dozen  addressed  by  Mrs.  Siddons  to 
Mrs.  Fitc  -  Huehes.  The  poet  was 
introduced  to  the  actress  by  Charles 
Moore,  the  brother  of  Sir  John 
Moore. 

With  the  money  which  the  publi- 
cation of  a  bad  book  brought  him, 
Mr.  Campbell  set  off  for  Algiers. 
He  told  on  his  return  more  stories 
than  Tom  Coryatt,  and  b^gan  a  series 
of  papers  upon  his  travels,  for  his  old 
magazine,  tne  New  Monthly,  These 
papers  have  since  been  collected  into 
two  volumes,  and  entitled,  "  Letters 
from  the  South." 

*^  His  subseauent  publications  were 
a  "  Life  of  Shakspeare,"  a  poem  called 
"  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,**  the  very 
drees  and  sediment  of  his  dotage ; 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch," 
concocted  from  Archdeacon  Coze's 
papers  (a  sorry  performance) ;  and 
**  Frederick  the  (rreat  and  his  Court 
and  Times,"  a  publication  far  below 
any  thing  which  Smollett*6  necessities 
compelled  him  to  put  his  name  to, 
and  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  last 
exigencies  of  Elkanah  Settle. 

£i  1887,  he  published  his  poems, 
in  one  handsome  octavo  voltmie, 
with  numerous  vi^ettea,  engraved 
on  steel,  fttna  designs  by  Turner; 
but  Campbell  had  no  innate  love  ibr 
art,  and  his  illustrated  volume,  when 
compared  with  the  companion  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Eogers,  is  but  a  dis* 
tant  imitation.  Mr.  Rogers^  it  is 
true,  had  a  bank  at  his  back,  and 
Campbell  had  little  more  than  Tel- 
ford's legacy  of  5001.  to  draw  upon ; 
but  this  wiu  not  account  for  the  dif* 
ferenoe,  which  we  are  to  attribute  al* 


•  Literary  Gasette,  «fd  June,  184i.  Mr.  Dyce*s  letter  is  dated  the  18th,  three 
bays  after  Campbeira  death.  After  ten  years  of  possessing  his  soul  in  peaoe-Jie  might 
dave  waited  a  little  longer. 
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together  to  an  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  the  beauties  and  resources  of 
art. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  New  MorMy  Ma' 
gazine,  he  forsook  his  favourite  Sy- 
denham, and  leased  the  house,  No.  10, 
Upper  Se3niiour-street  West.  It 
was  in  this  house  that  Mrs.  Campbell 
died.  His  next  remove  was  to  Middle 
Scotland  Yard.  Here  he  gave  a 
large  evening  party,  and  then  grew 
tired  of  his  house.  Milton^s  bio- 
graphers pursue  their  favourite  poet 
through  all  his  garden-houses,  and 
tenements  in  London :  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  follow 
Campbell  through  the  long  catalogue 
of  his  London  lodgings,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life.  I  recollect 
him  lodging  at  No.  42  Eaton-street ; 
in  Stockbridge- terrace,  Pimlico;  in 
Sussex  Chambers,  Duke-street,  St. 
James;  at  18  Old  Cavendish-street ; 
in  York  Chambers,  St.  James-street ) 
and  at  61  Lincoln*8-Inn-Fields.  In 
November,  1840,  he  again  set  up 
house,  for  the  sake  of  a  young  niece, 
to  whom  he  has  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  little  property.  The 
house  he  chose  was  I^o.  8  Victoria- 
square,  and  here  he  made  his  vdll. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell 
was  in  Begent-street,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1843.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  light  blue  tail  coat,  with  gilt  but- 
tons, an  umbrella  tucked  under  his 
arm,  his  boots  and  trowsers  all  dust 
and  dirt,  a  perfect  picture  of  mental 
and  bodily  imbecility.  I  never  saw 
a  look  in  the  street  more  estranged 
and  vacant ;  not  the  vacancy  of  the 
man  described  by  Dr.  Youn^, "  whose 
thoughts  were  not  of  this  world," 
but  the  listless  gaze  of  one  Vfho  had 
ceased  to  think  at  all.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  to  myself  the  poet's 
present  with  his  past  appearance,  as 
described  by  Byron  in  his  Journal. 
«« Campbell  looks  well,  seems  pleased, 
and  dressed  to  sprucery*  A  blue 
coat  becomes  him,  so  ooes  his  new 
wig.  He  really  looks  as  if  Apollo 
had  sent  him  a  birth-day  suit,  or  a 
wedding  garment,  and  was  witty  and 
lively,**  This  was  in  1813,  in  Holland 
House.  He  has  drawn  a  picture  of  him- 
self in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  when 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  was  a  new 
poem :  ^^  I  have  repeated  these  lines 


BO  often,**  he  says,  **on  the  North 
Bridge,  that  the  whole  fraternity  of 
coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  as  I 
pass.  To  be  sure,  to  a  mind  m  sober, 
serious,  street  -  walking  humour,  it 
must  bear  an  appearance  of  lunacy, 
when  one  stamps  with  the  hurried 
pace  and  fervent  shake  of  the  head, 
which  strong,  pith^  poetry  excites.**  * 

Mr.  Campbell  diea  at  Boulogne  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1844,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  was  buried  at  Poets*  Cor- 
ner, about  one  foot  above  the  ground, 
and  over-against  the  monument  to 
Shakspeare.  I  have  heard  that  he 
had  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey 
— a  wish  which  he  expressed  about  a 
year  before  he  died,  at  a  time  when  a 
deputation  from  the  Glasgow  Ceme- 
teiy  Company  waited  on  the  poor  en- 
feebled poet  to  beg  the  favour  of  his 
body  for  their  new  cemetery.  Who 
will  say  that  Campbell  lived  unho- 
noured  in  his  native  city. 

Mr.  Campbell  was,  in  stature,  small, 
but  well  made.  His  eyes  were  very 
fine,  and  just  such  eyes  as  Lawrence 
took  delight  in  painting,  when  he 
drew  that  fine  picture  of  the  poet 
which  will  preserve  his  looks  to  the 
latest  posterity  His  lips  were  thin, 
and  on  a  constant  twitter  —  thin  lips 
are  bad  in  marble,  and  Chantrey  re- 
fused to  do  his  bust,  because  his  lips 
would  never  look  well.  He  was  bald, 
I  have  heard  him  say,  when  only 
twenty-four,  and  since  that  age  had 
almost  always  worn  a  wig. 

There  was  a  sprucery  about  almost 
every  thing  he  did.  He  would  rule 
pencil- lines  to  write  on,  and  complete 
a  MS.  more  in  the  manner  of  Da  vies 
of  Hereford  than  Tom  Campbell.  His 
wigs,  in  his  palmy  days,  were  true  to 
the  last  curl  of  studious  perfection. 

He  told  a  story  with  a  great  deal  of 
humour,  and  had  much  wit  and  art 
in  setting  off  an  anecdote  that  in  other 
telling  had  gone  for  nothine.  The 
story  of  the  mercantile  traveler  from 
Glasgow,  was  one  of  his  very  best,  and 
his  proposing  Napoleon's  health  at  a 
meeting  of  authors,  because  he  had 
murdered  a  bookseller  (Palm),  was 
rich  in  the  extreme. 

Campbell  was  very  fond  of  forming 
clubs — he  started  a  poets*  club  at  his 
own  table  at  Sydenham,  when  Crabbe, 
Moore,  and  Bogers  were  of  the  party. 
"We  talked  of  forming  a  poets*  club,** 


•  Lockbart's  Life  of  Scott,  i.  34f . 
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writes  Campbell,  ^  and  even  set  about 
electing  the  members,  not  by  ballot, 
but  viva  voce.  The  scheme  failed,  I 
scarcely  know  how ;  but  this,  I  know, 
that,  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  I  met 
with  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
who  asked  me  how  our  poets'  club  was 

going  on.  I  said, "  I  don't  know  —  we 
ave  some  difficulty  in  giving  it  a 
name;  we  thought  of  cidling  our- 
selves The  Bees.  "Ah,"  said  Perry, 
"  that's  a  little  different  from  the  com- 
mon report,  for  they  say  you  are  to 
be  called  TheWasps."^  I  was  so  stung 
with  this  waspish  report,  that  X 
thought  no  more  of  the  Poets'  Club." 
Whatever  merit  is  due  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  London  University,  I  be- 
lieve belonfi^s  by  right  to  Campbell : 
he  was  the  founder,  moreover,  of  the 
Literary  Union,  an  ill-regulated  club, 
which  expired  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  season. 

"  UnwilliDg  to  outlive  the  good  that 
did  it," 

like  the  Ipswich  of  Wolsey,  as  de- 
scribed by  Shakspeare. 

It  is  well  known  that  Campbell's 
own  &vourite  poem  of  all  his  compo- 
sition, was  his  Oertrude.  I  once  heard 
him  say,  "I  never  like  to  see  my  name 
before  the  The  Pleastirea  of  Hope; 
why,  I  cannot  tell  you,  unless  it  was 
that  when  young,  I  was  always  greeted 
among  my  friends  as  '  Mi.  Camp- 
bell, author  of  The  Pleasures  ofHope^ 
*  Grood  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Campbell, 
author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope? 
When  I  got  married,  I  was  married 
as  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Hop? ;  and  when  I  became  a  father, 
my  son  was  the  son  of  the  author  of 
The  Pleasures  ofHope.""  A  kind  of 
grim  smile,  ill-subdued,  we  are  afraid, 
stole  over  our  features,  when  standing 
beside  the  poet's  grave,  we  read  the 
inscription  on  his  coffin : — 

"  Thomas  Campbbll,  LL.D. 

Author  of  the  '  Pleasures  op  Hops.' 

Died  June  15, 1844. 

Aged  67." 

The  poet's  dislike  occurred  to  our 
memory — there  was  no  getting  the 
better  of  the  thought. 

There  is  a  vigour  and  swing  of  ver- 
sification in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope^ 
unlike  any  other  of  Campbell's  com- 
positions, the  Lochiel  excepted:  yet 
It  carries  with  it,  as  Sir  Walter  S<x>tt 


justly  observes,  m^iy  marks  of  juve- 
nile composition.  Tne  Lochiel  has  all 
the  faults  and  all  the  defects  of  his 
former  effort,  and,  as  if  aware  of  a 
want,  he  sat  down,  when  busy  with 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  to  amend  the 
poem.  The  four  last  lines  originally 
ran: — 

"  Shall  rictor  exult  or  in  death  be  laid 
low 

With  his  beck  to  the  field  and  bis  feet  to 
the  foe ! 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his 
name, 

Ixx>k  proadly  to  Hear'n  from  the  death- 
bed of  fame." 

A  noble  passage  nobly  conceived ;  but 
hear  how  it  runs  as  appended  to  the 
first  edition  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming : 

"  Shall  victor  exult  in  the  battle's  acclaim. 
Or  look  to  yon  Heav*n  from  the  death- 
bed of  fame." 

The  poet  restored  the  original  reading 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott :  he  had  succeeded  in  squeeiing 
the  whole  spirit  from  out  tne  pas- 
sage. 

I  remember  remarking  to  Camp- 
bell, that  there  was  a  couplet  in  hia 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  which  I  felt  an 
indescribable  pleasure  in  repeating 
aloud,  and  in  filling  my  ears  with  the 
music  which  it  made : — 

"  And  waft  across  the  wave's  tumultuous 

roar. 
The  wolf's  long  howl  from  Oonalaskai's 

shore." 

•*  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  tell  you  where  I 
got  it  —  I  found  it  in  a  poem  called 
The  Sentimental  SaHur,  published 
about  the  time  of  Sterne's  Sentumenttd 
Journey.^  I  have  never  been  able  to 
meet  with  this  poem. 

Campbell  deserves  a  good  biogra- 
phy and  a  good  monument.  His  own 
works  want  no  recommendations,  but 
his  friends  may  do  much  to  perpe- 
tuate  the  memory  of  the  man.  Sura^ 
his  letters  deserve  ooUecCion,  and  his 
corres^ndence  should  not  be  suffered 
to  pensh  from  neglect.  There  is  « 
subscription  on  foot  to  ereet  a  monn- 
ment  to  his  memory  in  Foet*8  Corner. 
This  is  as  it  should  be — but  let  it  be 
something  good.  We  have  more  than 
enough  of  bad  and  indifferent  in  the 
Abbey  already. 
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THE  LUCK  OF  BARRY  LYKOON ; 

a  romancs  of  the  last  centurt* 
by  xttz-boodlb. 

Part  IL 
Chaftrr  L 

BARRY  APPEARS  AT  THE  SUMMIT  OF  FORTUNE. 

It  18,  perhaps,  as  well  for  the  reader  that  in  the  following  part  of  his  Me- 
moirs, whicn  details  the  history  of  Mr.  Lyndon's  life  after  his  marriage  and 
during  the  first  years  of  his  fashionahle  life,  the  autohiographer  has  not  been 
more  explicit.  His  papers  at  this  period  contain  a  mass  of  very  nnedifying 
and  uninteresting  documents, — such  as  tavern-bills  of  the  Star  and  Garter 
and  the  Covent  Garden  houses  of  entertainment ;  jwiid  I O  U's,  indicating  gam- 
bling transactions  with  some  of  the  most  fashionable  personages  of  the  day ; 
letters  in  female  handwriting,  which  shew  that  he  was  any  thing  but  constant 
to  the  wife  whom  he  had  won ;  drafts  of  letters  to  lawyers  and  money-brokers 
relative  to  the  raising  of  money,  the  insuring  of  Lady  Lyndon's  life,  and 
correspondence  with  upholsterers,  decorators,  cooks,  horsekeepers,  bailiffs, 
and  stewards.  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  docketed  all  these  testimonials  of 
his  extravagance  with  the  most  extraordinarypunctuality,  and  kept  every 
possible  voucher  of  his  want  of  principle.  Wnat  he  says  of  himself  in  the 
present  section  of  the  Memoirs,  "  that  he  was  clever  enough  at  gaining  a 
fortune,  but  incapable  of  keeping  one,"  is  a  statement  (not  like  ^1  the  state- 
ments he  makes)  worthy  of  entire  credit;  and  a  professional  accountant,  were 
he  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  Lyndon  papers,  might,  no 
doubt,  trace  every  step  which  the  adventurer  took  in  the  destruction  of  the 
splendid  property  which  he  acquired  through  his  lady.  Biit  this  is  a  calcu- 
lation not  in  the  least  profitable  or  necessary  here ;  it  is  onl^  sufficient  to 
know  the  process,  without  entering  into  the  interminable  particulars.  And 
the  editor  of  the  Memoirs,  in  placins  these  few  lines  of  preface  before  the 
second  part  of  them,  is  glad  to  think  that  the  reader  is  speedily  about  to  arrive 
at  that  period  in  the  history  where  poetical  justice  overtakes  the  daring  and 
selfish  hero  of  the  tale.  Afler  enumerating  the  bribes  he  paid  his  agents  in 
consequence  of  their  marriage,  Mr.  Lyndon  proceeds  as  follows  to  recount  the 
pleasures  of  his  honeymoon : — 


All  the  journey  down  to  Hackton 
Castle,  the  larsest  and  most  ancient 
of  our  ancestral  seats  in  Devonshire, 
was  performed  yrith  the  slow  and 
sober  state  becoming  people  of  the 
first  quality  in  the  realm.  An  out- 
rider m  my  livery  went  on  before  us, 
and  bespoke  our  lodging  from  town 
to  town;  and  thus  we  lay  in  state 
at  Andover,  Ilminster,  and  Exeter; 
and  the  fourth  evening  arrived  in 
time  for  supper  before  the  antique 
baronial  mansion,  of  which  the  ^ite 
was  in  an  odious  Gothic  taste  that 
would  have  set  Mr.  Walpole  wild 
with  pleasure. 

The  first  days  of  a  marriage  are 
commonly  very  trying ;  and  I  have 
known  couples,  wno  lived  together 
like  turtle-doves  for  the  rest  of  their 
livesi  peck  each  other's  eyes  out  al- 


most during  the  honeymoon.  I  did 
not  escape  the  common  lot;  in  our 
journey  westward  my  Lady  Lyndon 
chose  to  quarrel  witn  me  because  I 

Eulled  out  a  pipe  of  tobacco  (the 
abit  of  smokmg  which  I  had  ac- 
quired in  Grermany  when  a  soldier 
in  BUlow's,  and  could  never  give  it 
over),  and  smoked  it  in  the  carriage ; 
and  also  her  ladyship  chose  to  take 
umbrage  both  at  Ilminster  and  An- 
dover, because  in  the  evenings  when 
we  lay  there  I  chose  to  invite  the 
landlords  of  the  Bell  and  the  lion 
to  crack  a  bottle  with  me.  Lady 
Lyndon  was  a  haughty  woman,  and 
I  nate  pride,  and  I  promise  you  that 
in  botn  instances  I  overcame  this 
vice  in  her.  On  the  third  day  of  our 
journey  I  had  her  to  light  my  pipe- 
match  with  her  own  hamls,  and  made 
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her  deliver  it  to  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  and  at  the  Swan  Inn  at  Exeter 
1  had  so  completely  subdued  her, 
that  she  asked  me  humbly  whether  I 
would  not  wish  the  landlady  as  well 
as  the  host  to  step  up  to  dinner  with 
us.  To  this  I  snould  have  had  no 
objection,  for,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bonny- 
face  was  a  very  good-looking  woman ; 
but  we  e^cpected  a  visit  from  my  lord 
bishop,  a  tdnsman  of  Lady  Lyndon, 
and  the  hiensiances  did  not  permit 
the  indulgence  of  my  wife's  request. 
I  appear^  with  her  at  evening  ser- 
vice to  compliment  our  right  reverend 
cousin,  ana  put  her  name  down  for 
twenty -five  guineas  and  my  own 
for  one  hundred,  to  the  famous  new 
organ  which  was  then  being  built  for 
the  cathedral.  This  conduct,  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  career  in  the 
county,  made  me  not  a  little  popular ; 
and  the  residentiary  canon,  wno  did  me 
the  favour  to  sup  with  me  at  the  inn, 
went  away  after  the  sixth  bottle  hic- 
cupping; the  most  solemn  vows  for 
the  welfare  of  such  a  p-p-pious  gen- 
tleman. 

Before  we  reached  Hackton  Castle, 
we  had  to  drive  through  ten  miles  of 
the  Lyndon  estates,  wnere  the  people 
were  out  to  visit  us,  the  church-bells 
set  a-ringing,  the  parson  and  the 
farmers  assembled  in  their  best  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  school -children 
and  the  labouring  people  were  loud 
in  their  hurrahs  mr  her  ladyship.  I 
flung  money  among  these  worthy 
characters,  stopped  to  bow  and  chat 
with  his  reverence  and  the  farmers, 
and  if  I  foimd  that  the  Devonshire 
girls  were  among  the  handsomest  in 
the  kingdom,  is  it  my  fault  ?  These 
remarks  my  Lady  Lyndon  especially 
would  take  in  great  dudgeon ;  and  I 
do  believe  she  was  made  more  angry 
by  my  admiration  of  the  red  cheeks 
of  Miss  Betsy  Quarringdon  of  Clumpr 
ton,  than  by  any  previous  speech  or 
act  of  mine  in  the  journey.  ^*  Ah, 
ah,  my  fine  madam,  you  are  jealous, 
are  you  ?"  thought  I,  and  reflected, 
not  without  deep  sorrow*  bow  lightly 
she  herself  had  acted  in  her  huslMind^ 
lifetime,  and  that  tiiose  are  moit 
jealous  who  themselves  give  most 
cause  for  jealousy. 

Hound  Hackton  village,  the  scene 
of  welcome  was  particularly  gay; 
and  a  band  of  music  had  been  brought 
from  Plymouth,  and  arches  and  flags 
bad  beeu  raised,  especxally  before  the 


attorney's  and  the  doctor's  houses, 
who  were  both  in  the  employ  of  the 
family.  There  were  many  hundreds 
of  stout  people  at  the  great  lodge, 
which,  with  the  park-wall,  bounds 
one  side  of  Hackton  Green,  and  from 
which,  for  three  miles,  goes,  or  rather 
went,  an  avenue  of  noble  elms  up  to 
the  towers  of  the  old  castle.  I 
wished  they  had  been  oak  when  I 
cut  the  trees  down  in  '79,  for  they 
would  have  fetched  three  times 
the  money;  and  I  know  nothing 
more  culpable  than  the  careless- 
ness of  ancestors  in  planting  their 
grounds  with  timber  of  small  value, 
when  they  misht  just  as  easily  raise 
oak.  Thus  I  have  always  said  that 
the  Eoundhead  Lyndon  of  Hackton, 
who  planted  these  elms  in  Charles  XL's 
time,  cheated  me  of  10,0002. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  our 
arrival,  my  time  was  agreeably  spent 
in  receiving  the  visits  of  the  nobilitj 
and  gentry  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  noble  new  married 
couple,  and,  like  Bluebeard's  wife  in 
the  fairy  tale,  in  inspecting  the  trea* 
Bures,  the  furniture,  and  the  numerous 
chambers  of  the  castle.  It  is  a  huge 
old  place,  built  as  &x  back  as  Henry 
y.'s  time,  besieged  and  battered  by 
the  Cromwellians  in  the  Revolution, 
and  altered  and  patched  up,  in  an 
odious  old-fashioned  taste,  by  the 
Roundhead  Lyndon,  who  succeeded 
to  the  property  at  the  death  of  a 
brother  whose  principles  were  excel- 
lent and  of  the  true  Cavalier  sort, 
but  who  ruined  himself  chiefly  by 
drinking,  dicing,  and  a  dissolute  life, 
and  a  little  by  supporting  the  king. 
The  castle  stands  m  a  fine  chase, 
which  was  prettily  speckled  over  with 
deer ;  and  I  can't  but  own  that  my 

fleasure  was  considerable  at  first  as 
sat  in  the  oak  parlour  of  summer 
evenings,  with  tne  windows  open, 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  shining  m  a 
hundred  dazzling  colours  on  the  side- 
boards, a  dozen  jolly  companions 
round  the  table,  and  could  look  out 
over  the  wide  green  park  and  the 
Mraving  woods,  and  we  the  son  settiog 
on  the  lake,  and  hear  the  deer  calling 
to  one  another. 

The  exterior  was,  when  I  first 
arrived,  a  qnaant  oompoiition  of  all 
torts  of  architecture,  of  feudal  towen 
and  gable-ends  in  Queen  Bess's  style, 
and  rough  -  patched  walls  built  up 
to  repair  the  ravagea  ol*  the  Round- 
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head  cannon  \  but  I  need  not  speak  of 
this  at  large,  having  had  the  place 
new -faced  at  a  vast  expense,  under  a 
£EU9hionable  architect,  and  the  facade 
laid  out  in  the  latest  French-Greek 
and  most  classical  style.  There  had 
been  moats,  and  drawbridges,  and 
outer  walls ;  these  I  had  shaved  away 
into  elegant  terraees  and  handsomely 
laid  out  in  parterres  according  to  the 
plans  of  M.  Ccmiichon,  the  great 
Parisian  architect,  who  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose. 

After  ascending  the  outer  steps 
you  entered  an  antique  hall  of  vast 
dimensions,  wainscoted  with  black 
carved  oak  and  ornamented  with 
portraits  of .  our  ancestors,  from  the 
square  beard  of  Brook  Lyndon,  the 
great  lawyer  in  Queen  Besses  time, 
to  the  loose  stomacher  and  ringlets 
of  Lady  Saccharina  Lyndon,  wnom 
Vandyck  painted  when  she  was  a 
maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Henrietta- 
Maria,  and  down  to  Sir  Charles 
Lvndon,  with  his  riband  as  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath ;  and  my  lady,  as  she 
was  painted  by  Hudaon,  in  a  white 
satin  sach  and  family  diamonds,  as 
she  was  presoited  to  the  old  King 
George  H.  These  diamonds  were 
very  fine :  I  first  had  them  reset  by 
Bochmer,  when  we  appeared  before 
their  French  majesties  at  Versailles, 
and  finally  raised  18,000/.  upon  after 
that  infernal  run  of  ill-luck  at  Goose- 
trees,  when  Jemmy  Twitcher  (as  we 
called  my  Lord  Sandwich),  Carlisle, 
Charley  Fox,  and  I  played  hombre 
for  four-and-forty  hours,  saru  disem" 
purer.  Bows  and  pikes,  huge  stag- 
heids  and  hunting  implements,  and 
rusty  old  suits  of  armour  that  must 
have  been  worn  in  the  days  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  for  what  I  know,  formed 
the  other  old  ornammits  of  this  huge 
apartment,  and  were  ranged  rounid 
a  fire-place  where  you  might  have 
turned  a  coach-^and-six.    This  I  kept 

gretty  much  in  its  antique  condition, 
ut  had  the  M  armour  eventually 
tunied  out  bskI  consigned  to  tiie 
lumber-rooms  up-stairs,  replacing 
them  with  china  monsters,  gilded 
aettto  fnmi  France,  and  elegant 
marbles,  of  whidi  the  broken  noses, 
and  limbs,  and  ugliness,  undeniably 
proved  their  antiquity,  and  which  an 
agent  purchased  for  me  at  Rome.  But 
such  was  the  taste  of  the  times  (and, 
perhaps,  the  rascality  of  my  agent), 
that  SQjOQOl.  worth  of  these  gems  of 


art  only  went  for  300  guineas  at  a 
subsequent  period,  when  I  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  money  on  my  col- 
lections. 

From  this  main  hall  branched  off 
on  either  side  the  louff  series  of  state- 
rooms, poorly  furnished  vrith  high- 
backed  chairs  and  long  queer  Venice 
glasses  when  first  I  came  to  the  pro- 
perty, but  afterwards  rendered  so 
splendid  by  me,  with  the  gold  damasks 
of  Lyons,  and  the  magnificent  Grobelin 
tapestries  I  won  from  Richelieu  at 
play.  Thete  were  thirty -six  bed- 
rooms de  maiirej  of  which  I  onl^  kept 
three  in  their  antique  condition, — 
the  haunted  room,  as  it  was  called, 
where  the  murder  was  done  in 
James  n.*s  time,  the  bed  where  Wil- 
liam slept  after  landing  at  Torbay, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  state-room. 
All  the  rest  were  redecorated  by  Cor- 
nichon  in  the  most  elegant  taste,  not 
a  little  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the 
steady  old  country  dowagers;  for  I 
had  pictures  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo 
to  dasorate  the  principal  apartments, 
in  which  the  Cupids  and  Venuses 
were  painted  in  a  manner  so  natural 
that  I  recollect  the  old  wizened 
Countess  of  Frumpinffton  pinning 
over  the  curtains  of  ner  bed,  and 
sending  her  daughter.  Lady  Blanche 
Whalebone,  to  sleep  with  her  wait- 
ing-woman, rather  than  allow  her  to 
lie  in  a  chamber  hung  all  over  with 
looking-glasses,  after  tne  exact  fashion 
of  the  queen's  closet  at  Versailles. 

For  many  of  these  ornaments  I 
was  not  so  much  answerable  as  Cor- 
nichon,  whom  Lauragian  lent  me, 
and  who  was  the  intendant  of  my- 
buildings  during  my  absence  abroad. 
I  had  given  the  man  carte-hlanche^ 
and  when  he  fell  down  and  broke 
his  leg  as  he  was  decorating  a  theatre 
in  the  room  which  had  been  the  old 
chapel  of  the  castle,  the  people  of  the 
country  thought  it  was  a  judgment 
oi  Heaven  upon  him.  In  his  rage 
for  improvement  the  fellow  dared 
any  thmg.  Without  my  orders  he 
cut  down  an  o^d  rookery  which  was 
sacred  in  the  country,  and  had  a  pro- 
phecy regarding  it,  stathig,  ^When 
the  rookwood  shall  fall,  down  goes 
Haekton  Wall.*'  The  rooks  went  over 
and  colonised  Tiptoff  woods,  which 
lay  near  us  (and  be  hanged  to  them  I), 
and  Comichon  built  a  temple  to 
Venus  and  two  lovely  fountains  on 
their  site.    Venuses  and  Cupids  were 
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the  rascal*8  adoration ;  he  wanted  to 
take  down  the  Grothic  screen  and 
place  Cupids  in  our  pew  there ;  but 
old  Doctor  Huff,  the  rector,  came 
out  with  a  lai-ge  oak  stick,  and,  ad- 
dressed the  unlucky  architect  in 
Latin,  of  which  he  old  not  compre- 
hend a  word,  yet  made  him  under- 
stand that  he  would  break  his  bones 
if  he  laid  a  single  finger  upon  the 
sacred  edifice.  Comichon  made  com- 
plaints about  the  "  Abb6  Huff,"  as 
he  caUed  him  (et  quel  abbi,  grand 
Dieu!  added  he,  quite  bewildered,  vn 
abbe  avec  dome  enfant  f)^  but  I  en- 
couraged the  church  in  this  respect, 
and  hade  Comichon  exert  his  talents 
only  in  the  castle. 

There  was  a  magnificent  collection 
of  ancient  plate,  to  which  I  added 
much  of  the  most  splendid  modem 
kind ;  a  cellar  which,  however  well 
furnished,  required  continual  re- 
plenishing, and  a  kitchen  which  I 
reformed  altogether.  My  friend. 
Jack  Wilkes,  sent  me  down  a  cook 
from  the  Mansion  House  for  the 
English  cookery,  —  the  turtle  and 
venison  department;  I  had  a  chief 

Srho  called  out  the  Englishman,  by 
e  way,  and  complained  sadly  of  the 
gros  cochon,  who  wanted  to  meet  him 
with  coups  dejxnng)  and  a  couple  of 
aids  from  Paris,  and  an  Italian  con- 
fectioner, as  my  officiers  de  bauche. 
All  which  natural  appendages  to  a 
man  of  fashion  the  odious,  stmgy  old 
Tiptoff,  my  kinsman  and  neighbour, 
afiected  to  view  with  horror,  and  he 
spread  through  the  country  a  report 
that  I  had  my  victuals  cooked  by 
Pa{)ists,  lived  upon  frogs,  and,  he 
verily  believed,  fricasseed  little  chil' 
drcn. 

But  the  squires  ate  my  dinners 
very  readily  for  all  that,  and  old 
Dr.  Huff  hunself  was  compelled  to 
allow  that  my  venison  and  turtle 
were  most  orthodox.  The  former 
gentry  I  knew  how  to  conciliate,  too, 
in  other  wa^.  There  had  been  only 
a  subscription  pack  of  fox-honnds  in 
the  country,  and  a  few  beggarly 
couples  of  mangy  beagles,  with  whicn 
old  Tiptoff  pattered  about  his 
grounds ;  I  built  a  kennel  and  stables, 
which  cost  30,000/.,  and  stocked  them 
in  a  manner  which  was  worthy  of  my 
ancestors,  the  Irish  kings.  I  had  two 
packs  of  hounds,  and  took  the  field 
in  the  season  four  times  a-week,  with 
three  gentlemen  in  my  hunt-uniform 


to  follow  me,  and  open  house  al 
Hackton  for  all  who  belonged  to  the 
hunt. 

These  changes  and  this  iram  de 
vivre  required,  as  may  be  supposed, 
no  small  outlay ;  and  1  confess  that  I 
have  little  of  that  base  spirit  of 
economy  in  my  composition  which 
some  people  practise  and  admire. 
For  instance,  old  Tiptoff  was  hoard- 
ing up  his  money  to  repair  his 
fauier's  extravagance  and  disencum- 
ber his  estates ;  a  ^ood  deal  of  the 
money  which  he  paid  off  his  mort- 
gages my  agent  procured  upon  mine. 
And,  besides,  it  must  be  remembered, 
I  had  only  a  life-interest  upon  the 
L3mdon  property,  was  always  of  an 
easy  temper  in  dealing  witli  the 
money-brokers,  and  had  to  pay  hea- 
vily mr  insuring  her  ladyship's  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Lady  Lyndon 
presented  me  with  a  son:  Biyan 
Lyndon  I  called  him,  in  compliment 
to  my  royal  ancesta^;  but  what 
more  had  I  to  leave  bun  than  a  no- 
ble name  ?  Was  not  the  estate  of  his 
mother  entailed  upon  the  odious 
little  Turk  Lord  Bullingdon,  and 
who,  by  the  way,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned as  yet,  though  he  was  living 
at  Hackton,  consigned  to  a  new  eo- 
vemor.  The  insubordination  of  that 
boy  was  dreadful.  He  used  to  quote 
passages  of  Hamlet  to  his  mother, 
which  made  her  very  angry.  Once 
when  I  took  a  horsewhip  to  chastise 
him,  he  drew  a  knife,  and  would 
have  stabbed  me ;  and,  faith,  I  re- 
collected my  own  youth,  which  was 
pretty  similar ;  and,  holding  out  my 
hand,  burst  out  laughing,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  to  be  fnends.  We  were 
reconciled  for  that  time,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  but  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  us,  and  his  hatred 
for  me  seemed  to  grow  as  he  grew, 
which  was  apace. 

I  determined  to  endow  my  darling 
bo^  Bryan  with  a  property,  and  to 
this  end  cut  do\m  twelve  thousand 

Eiunds'  worth  of  timber  on  I^y 
yndon*s  Yorkshire  and  Irish  estates ; 
at  which  proceeding  Bullingdon's 
guardian,  Tiptoff,  died,  out,  as  usual, 
and  swore  I  had  no  right  to  touch  a 
stick  of  the  trees ;  but  down  Uiey 
went;  and  I  commissioned  my  mo- 
ther to  repurchase  the  ancient  lands 
of  Ballybarry  and  Barryogue,  which 
had  once  formed  part  of  the  im- 
mense possessions  of  my  house.  These 
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she  bought  back  with  excellent  pru* 
denoe,  and  extreme  joy;  for  her 
heart  was  gladdened  at  the  idea  that 
a  son  was  bom  to  my  name,  and 
with  the  notion  of  my  magnificent 
fortunes. 

To  say  truth,  I  was  rather  afraid, 
now  that  I  lived  in  a  very  different 
sphere  to  that  in  which  she  was  ac- 
customed to  move,  lest  she  should 
come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  astonish 
my  English  friends  by  her  bragging 
and  her  brogue,  her  rouge,  and  her 
old  hoops  and  ftirbelows  of  the  time 
of  George  n.,  in  which  she  had 
figured  f^vantageously  in  her  youth, 
and  which  she  still  fondly  thought  to 
be  at  the  height  of  the  ushion.  So 
I  wrote  to  her,  putting  off  her  visit ; 
begging  her  to  visit  us  when  the  left 
wing  of  the  castle  was  finished,  or 
the  stables  built,  and  so  forth.  There 
was  no  need  of  such  precaution.  **  A 
hint's  enough  for  me,  Richmond," 
the  old  lady  would  reply.  "^  Vm  not 
coming  to  disturb  you  among  your 
great  English  friends  with  my  old- 
fashioned  Irish  ways.  It's  a  blessing 
to  me  to  think  that  my  darling  boy 
has  attained  the  position  which  I  al- 
ways knew  was  his  due,  and  for 
wluch  I  pinched  myself  to  educate 
him.  You  must  brmg  me  the  little 
Bryan,  that  his  grandmother  may 
kiss  him,  one  day.  Present  my  re- 
spectful blessing  to  her  ladyship,  his 
mamma.  Tell  her  she  has  sot  a 
treasure  in  her  husband,  which  she 
couldn't  have  had  she  taken  a  duke 
to  marry  her ;  and  that  >the  Ballys 
and  the  Bradys,  though  without 
titles,  have  the  b^  of  blood  in  their 
veins.  I  shall  never  rest  until  I  see 
you  Earl  of  BaUybarry,  and  my 
grandson  Lord  Viscount  Barrvogue." 

How  singular  it  was,  that  the  very 
same  id««i'^o«ld  bTpaasing  in  ^j 
mother's  mind  and  my  own  I  The 
very  titles  she  had  pitched  upon  had 
also  been  selected  ^naturally  enough) 
by  me ;  and  I  don  t  mind  confessmg 
that  I  had  filled  a  dozen  sheets  of 
paper  with  my  signature,  under  the 
names  of  BaUybarry  and  Barryogue, 


and  had  determined,  with  my  usual 
impetuosity,  to  carry  my  point.  My 
mother  went  and  establisned  herself 
at  BaUybarry,  living  wi^  the  priest 
there  until  a  tenement  could  be 
erected,  and  dating  from  *' BaUy- 
barry Castle,"  which  you  may  be 
sure  I  gave  out  to  be  a  place  of  no 
smaU  importance.  I  had  a  plan  of 
the  estate  in  my  study,  lx>th  at 
Hackton  and  in  Berkeley  Square,  and 
the  plans  of  the  elevation  of  BaUy- 
barry Castle,  the  ancestral  residence 
of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.,  with  the 
projectea  improvements,  in  which 
the  castle  was  represented  as  about 
the  size  of  Windsor,  witii  more  or- 
naments to  the  architecture ;  and 
eight  hundred  acres  of  bog  falUng  in 
handy,  I  purchased  them,  at  three 
pounds  an  acre,  so  that  my  estate 
upon  the  map  looked  to  be  no  insig- 
nificant one.*^  I  also  in  this  year 
made  arrangements  for  purchasing 
the  Polwellfui  estate  and  mines  in 
ComwaU  from  Sir  John  Trecothick, 
for  7000/., — an  imprudent  bargain, 
whidi  was  afterwuds  the  cause  to 
me  of  much  dispute  and  litigation. 
The  troubles  of  property,  the  ras- 
cality of  agents,  the  quibbles  of  law- 
yers, are  endless.  Humble  people 
envy  us  great  men,  and  fancy  that 
our  lives  are  all  pleasure.  Many  a 
time  in  the  course  of  my  prosperity  I 
have  sighed  for  the  days  of  my 
meanest  fortune,  and  envied  the 
boon  companions  at  my  table,  with 
no  clothes  to  their  backs  but  such  as 
my  credit  suppUed  them,  without  a 
guinea  but  what  came  from  my 
pocket,  but  without  one  of  the  ha- 
rassing cares  and  responsibilities 
which  are  the  dismal  adjuncts  of 
great  rank  and  property. 

I  did  little  more  then  than  make 
my  appearance,  and  assume  the  com- 
mand of  my  estates,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  rewarding  generously 
those  persons  who  had  been  kind  to 
me  in  my  former  adversities,  and 
taking  my  fitting  place  among  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Xwd.  But,  in  truth, 
I  had  small  inducements  to  remain 


*  On  the  strength  of  this  estate,  and  pledging  bis  honour  that  it  was  not  mort- 
gaged, Mr.  Barry  Lyndim  borrowed  17,000/.,  in  the  ^ear  1786,  from  young  Captain 
Pigeon,  the  city  merchant's  son,  who  bad  just  come  in  for  hi;i  property.  As  for  the 
Polfrellan  estate  and  mines,  "  the  canse  of  endless  litigation,"  it  moat  be  owned  that 
our  hero  purchased  them;  but  he  never  paid  more  than  the  first  50002.  of  the  purchase- 
money.  Hence  the  litieration  of  which  he  complains,  and  the  famous  Chancery  suit 
of  ••  Trecothick  v.  Lyndon,'*  in  which  Mr.  John  Scott  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
—Ed. 
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in  it  after  having  taated  of  the  gen- 
teeler  and  more  complete  pleasures 
of  English  and  Ck)ntinental  life ;  and 
we  p^sed  our  summers  at  Buxton, 
the  Bath,  and  Harrogate,  while  Hack<« 
ton  Castle  was  heing  beautified  in  the 
elegant  manner  already  described  by 
me,  and  the  season  at  our  mansion  in 
Berkeley  Square. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  possession 
of  wealth  brings  out  the  virtues  of  a 
man,  or,  at  any  rate,  acts  as  a  varnish 
or  lustre  to  them,  and  brings  out 
their  brilliancy  and  colour  in  a  man** 
ner  never  known  when  the  indi* 
vidual  stood  in  the  cold  grey  atrno* 
sphere  of  poverty.  I  assure  you,  it 
was  a  verv  short  time  before  I  was  a 
pretty  fellow  of  the  first  class ;  made 
no  small  sensation  at  the  coffee* 
houses  in  Pall  Mall,  and  afterwards 
at  the  most  famous  clubs.  My  style, 
equipages,  and  elegant  entertain* 
ments  were  in  every  body's  mouth, 
and  were  described  \a  all  the  morn* 
ing  prints.  The  needier  part  of 
Lady  Lyndon's  relatives,  and  such 
as  had  been  offended  by  the  intoler- 
able pomposity  of  old  Tiptoff,  be* 
gan  to  appear  at  our  routs  and  as- 
semblies ;  and  as  for  relations  of  my 
own,  I  found  in  Jjondon  and  Ireland 
more  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of,  of 
eousins  who  claimed  affinity  with 
me.  These  were,  of  course,  natives 
of  my  own  country  (of  which  I  was 
not  particularly  proud),  and  I  re- 
ceived visits  from  three  or  four  swag- 
gering, shabby  Temple  bucks,  with 
tarnished  lace  and  Tip})erary  brogue, 
who  were  eating  their  way  to  the  bar 
in  London;  from  several  gambling 
adventurers  at  the  watering-places, 
whom  I  soon  speedily  let  to  know 
their  place ;  and  from  others  of  more 
reputable  condition.  Among  them  I 
may  mention  my  cousin,  the  Lord 
Kilbarxy,  who,  on  the  score  of  his  xe- 
lationshtp,  borrowed  thirty  piec^ 
frcmi  me  to  pay  his  landlady  in  Swal* 
low  Street,  and  whom,  for  my  own 
reasons,  I  allowed  to  maintain  and 
credit  a  connexion  for  which  the 
HeraM's  College  gave  no  authority 
whatsoever.  KilbEurry  had  a  cover 
ttt  my  table;  punted  at  play,  and 
paid  when  he-  nked,  which  was  sel- 
dom ;  had  an  intimacy  with,  and  was 
under  considerable  obligations  to,  my 
tailor;  and  always  boasted  of  his 
cousin,  the  great  Barry  Lyndon  of 
the  west  country. 


Her  ladjnbip  and  I  lived,  after  a 
while,  pretty  separate  whai  in  Lon- 
don. She  preferred  quiet,  or,  to  say 
the  truth,  X  preferred  it,  being  a 
great  friend  to  a  modest,  tranquil  be- 
haviour in  woman,  and  a  taste  for 
the  domestic  pleasures  Hecoe  I  en- 
couraged her  to  dine  at  home  with  her 
ladies,  her  chaphun,  and  a  few  of  her 
friends ;  admitted  three  or  four  pro* 
per  and  discreet  persons  to  accompany 
her  to  her  box  at  the  Opera  or  play, 
on  proper  occasions ;  and,  indeed, 
decbned  for  her  the  two  frequent  vi*> 
sits  of  lier  friends  and  &mily,  prefer* 
rin^  to  receive  them  only  twice  or 
thnce  in  a  season  on  our  grand  re* 
ception  days.  Besides,  she  was  a 
mother,  and  had  ^^reat  comfort  in  the 
dressing,  educatmg,  and  dandling 
our  little  Bryan,  ror  whose  sake  it 
was  fit  that  she  should  give  up  the 
pleasures  and  frivolities  of  the  world ; 
so  she  left  t?iat  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  family  of  distinction  to  be  per- 
formed by  me.  To  say  the  truth. 
Lady  Lyndon's  figure  and  appear- 
ance were  not  at  this  time  sucn  as  to 
make  for  their  owner  any  very  bril- 
liant appearance  in  the  fashionable 
world.  She  had  grown  very  fat, 
was  short-sighted,  pale  in  complexion, 
careless  about  her  dress,  dull  in  de- 
meanour ;  her  conversations  with 
me  characterised  by  a  stupid  despair, 
or  a  silly,  blundering  attempt  at 
forced  cheerfulness  still  more  disa- 
greeable :  hence  our  intercourse  was 
but  trifling,  and  my  temptations  to 
carry  her  into  the  world  or  to  remain 
in  her  society  of  necessity  exceedingly 
small.  She  would  try  my  temper, 
at  home,  too,  in  a  thousand  ways. 
When  requested  by  me  (often,  I 
own,  rather  roughly)  to  entertain 
the  company  with  conversation,  wit, 
and  learning,  of  which  she  was  a  mis- 
tress ;  or  music,  of  which  she  was  an 
accomplished  performer,  she  would 
as  often  as  not  begin  to  cry,  and 
leave  the  room.  M^  company  from 
this,  of  course,  fancied  I  was  a  ty- 
rant over  her ;  whereas,  I  was  only 
a  severe  and  careful  guardian  over  a 
silly,  bad-tempered,  and  weak- 
minded  lady. 

She  was  luckily  very  fond  of  her 
oungest  son,  and  through  him  I 
ad  a  wholesome  and  effectual  hold 
of  her ;  for  if  any  of  her  tantrums  or 
fits  of  haughtiness — (this  woman  was 
intolerably  proud,  and  repeatedly,  at 
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first,  in  our  quarrels,  dared  io  twit 
me  with  my  own  original  poverty 
and  low  birth),—  if,  I  sav,  in  our  dis- 
putes she  pretended  to  have  the  up- 
.per-hand,  to  assert  her  authority 
against  mine,  to  refuse  to  sign  such 
papers  as  I  might  think  necessary  for 
the  distribution  of  our  large  and 
complicated  property,  I  would  have 
Master  Bryan  carried  oW  to  Chis- 
wick  for  a  couple  of  days;  and  J 
warrant  me  his  lady-mother  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  would  agree 
to  any  thing  I  chose  to  propose.  The 
servants  about  her  I  took  care  should 
be  in  my  pay,  not  hers;  especially 
the  child*s  nead  nurse  was  under  my 
orders,  not  those  of  my  lady ;  and  a 
very  handsome,  red-cheeked,  impu- 
dent jade  she  was ;  and  a  great  tool 
she  inade  me  make  of  myself.  This 
woman  was  more  mistress  of  the 
house  than  the  poor-spirited  lady 
who  owned  it.  She  save  the  law  to 
the  servants;  and  if  I  shewed  any 
particular  attention  to  any  of  the 
ladies  who  visited  us,  the  slut  would 
not  scruple  to  shew  her  jealousy,  and 
to  find  means  to  send  them  packing. 
The  (act  is,  a  generous  man  is  always 
made  a  fool  of  by  some  woman  or 
other;  and  this  one  had  such  an  in- 
fluence over  me,  that  she  could  turn 
me  round  her  finger.* 

Her  infernal  temper  (Mrs.  Stam- 
mer was  the  jade*s  name),  and  my 
wife's  moodv  despondency,  made  my 
house  and  home  not  over-pleasant ; 


hence  I  was  driven  a  good  deal 
abroad,  where,  as  play  was  we  fashion 
at  every  club,  tavern,  and  assembly, 
J,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  resume 
my  old  habit,  and  to  commence  as  an 
amateur  those  games  at  which  I  was 
once  unrivalled  in  Europe.  But 
whether  a  man's  temper  changes  with 
prosperity,  or  his  skill  leaves  him 
when  deprived  of  a  confederate,  and 
pursuing  the  game  no  longer  pro- 
fessionaUy,  he  joins  in  it,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  pastime,  I 
know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in 
the  seasons  of  1774- d  I  lost  much 
money  at  White's  and  the  Cocoa  Tree, 
and  was  compelled  to  meet  my  losses 
by  borrowing  largely  upon  mv  wife's 
annuities,  insuring  her  ladyship's 
life,  and  so  forth.  The  terms  at 
which  I  raised  these  necessary  sums, 
and  the  outlays  requisite  for  my  im- 
provements, were,  of  course,  very 
onerous,  and  clipped  the  property 
considerably;  and  it  was  some  a£ 
these  papers  which  my  Lad^  Lyndon 
(who  was  of  a  narrow,  timid,  and 
stingy  turn)  occasionally  refused  to 
sign,  until  1  persuaded  her,  as  I  have 
before  shewn. 

My  dealings  on  the  turf  ought  to 
be  mentioned,  as  forming  part  of  my 
history  at  this  time ;  but,  in  truth,  I 
have  no  particular  pleasure  in  recall- 
ing my  Newmarket  doings.  I  was  in- 
fernally bit  and  bubbled  in  almost 
every  one  of  my  transactions  there ; 
and  though  I  could  ride  a  horse  as 


'  From  these  curious  confessions,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lyndon  msltreftted 
bis  lady  in  every  possible  wa^ ;  that  be  denied  her  society,  buUied  her  into  signing 
away  her  property,  spent  it  in  gambling  and  taverns,  was  openly  unfaithful  to  her ; 
and,  when  she  complained,  threatened  to  remove  her  children  from  her.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  he  the  only  husband  who  has  done  the  like,  and  has  passed  for  ••  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own;"  a  jovial,  good-natured  fellow.  The  world  contains  scores  of  such 
amiable  people;  and,  indeed,  it  is  because  justice  has  not  been  done  them  that  we 
have  edited  this  autobiography.  Had  it  been  that  of  a  mere  hero  of  romance, — one  of 
those  heroic  youths  who  figure  in  the  novels  of  Scott  and  James,  there  would  have 
been  no  call  Io  introduce  the  reader  to  a  personage  already  so  often  and  so  charmingly 
depicted.  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  hero  of  the  common  pattern;  but 
let  the  reader  look  round,  and  ask  himself.  Do  not  as  many  rogues  succeed  in  life  as 
honest  men  1  more  fools  than  men  of  talent  ?  And  is  it  not  just  that  the  lives  of  this 
class  should  be  desoribed  by  the  student  of  human  nature  as  well  as  (he  actions  of 
thoae  fairy.tale  prinees,  those  perfect  impossible  heroes,  whom  our  writers  love  to 
describe  I  There  is  something  ndioe  and  simple  io  that  time-honoured  style  of  novel- 
writing  by  which  Prince  Preltyroan,  at  the  end  of  his  adventures,  is  pnt  in  possession 
of  every  worldly  prosperity,  as  he  has  been  endowed  with  every  mental  and  bodily 
excellence  previously.  The  novelist  thinks  that  be  can  do  no  more  for  his  darling 
hero  than  make  him  a  lord.  Is  it  not  a  poor  sUndard,  that  of  the  summum  bonuml  K 
1  he  greatest  good  in  life  is  not  to  be  a  lord,  perhaps  not  even  to  be  happy.  Poverty,  b . 
illness,  a  humpback,  may  be  rewards  and  conditions  of  good,  as  weU  as  that  bodily  '  - 
prosperity  which  all  of  us  unconsciously  set  up  for  worship.  But  this  is  a  subject 
lor  an  esaay,  not  a  note ;  and  it  is  beat  to  allow  Mr.  Lyndon  to  resume  the  candid 
and  ingenious  narrative  of  bis  virtoet  and  defects,-»0.  Y. 
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well  as  any  man  in  England,  was  no 
match  with  the  Enelish  noblemen  at 
backing  him.  Fineen  yean  after, 
Bay  horse,  Bay  Bttlow,  by  Sophy 
HBidcastle,  out  of  Eclipse,  lost  the 
Newmarket  stakes,  for  which  he  was 
first  favoorite.  I  found  that  a  noble 
earl,  who  shall  be  nameless,  had  got 
into  his  stable  the  morning  beforehe 
ran,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
an  outside  horse  won,  and  your  hum- 
ble servant  was  out  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Strangers 
had  no  chance  in  those  days  on  the 
heath ;  and,  though  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  and  rashion  assembled 
tnere,  and  surrounded  by  the  greatest 
persons  of  the  land, — ^the  royal  dukes, 
with  their  wives  and  splendid  equi- 
pages,— old  Grafton,  with  his  queer 
bevy  of  company, — and  such  men  as 
Ancaster,  Carlisle,  Sandwich,  Lorn, — 
a  man  might  have  considered  himself 
certain  of  fair  play^  and  have  been 
not  a  little  proud  of  the  society  he 
kept*  Yet,  I  promise  you,  that,  ex- 
alted as  it  was,  there  was  no  set  of 
men  in  Europe  who  knew  how  to 
rob  more  genteeUy,  to  bubble  a 
stranger,  to  bribe  a  jockey,  to  doctor 
a  horse,  or  to  arrange  a  betting-book. 
Even  /  couldn*t  stand  against  these 
accomplished  gamesters  of  the  high- 
est families  in  Europe.  Was  it  my 
own  want  of  style,  or  my  want  of 
a  fortune  ?  I  loiow  not.  But  now 
I  was  arrived  at  the  height  of  my 
ambition  both  my  skill  and  my  luck 
seemed  to  be  deserting  me.  Every 
thin?  I  touched  crumbled  in  my 
hand;  every  speculation  I  had  failed ; 
every  agent  I  trusted  deceived  me.  I 
am,  indeed,  one  of  those  born  to  make 
and  not  to  keep  fortunes ;  for  tiie 
qualities  and  energy  which  lead  a 
man  to  effect  the  first  are  often  the 
very  causes  of  his  ruin  in  the  latter 
case ;  indeed  I  know  of  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  misfortunes  which  finally 
befel  me.* 

I  had  always  a  taste  for  men  of 
letters,  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  have  no  objection  to 
playing  the  fine  gentleman  and  pa- 
tron among  the  wits.  Such  people 
are  usually  needj,  and  of  low  birth, 
and  have  an  instmctive  awe  and  love 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  laced  coat,  as 
all  must  have  remarked  who  have 


frequented  their  society.    Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  afterwards  knighted, 
and  certainly  the  most  el^ant  painter 
of  his  day,  was  a  pret^  dexterous 
courtier  of  the  wit  tribe ;  and  it  was 
through  this  gentleman,  who  painted 
a  piece  of  me.  Lady  Lyndon,  and 
our  little  Bryan,  which  was  greatly 
admired  at  the  Exhibition  ^I  was  re- 
presented as  quitting  my  wife,  in  the 
costume  of  the  Tippleton  yeomanry, 
of  which  I  was  major;    the  child 
starting  back  firom  my  helmet  like 
whatd'yecallem — Hector^s    son,    as 
describied  by  !Mr.  Pope,  in  his  lUad)^ 
— it  was  tlirough  Mr.  Keynolds  that 
I  was  introduced  to  a  score  of  these 
ffentlemen,  and    their   great   cbiet, 
Mr.  Johnson.      I  always   thought 
their  great  chief  a  great  bear.    He 
drank  tea   twice   or  thrice  at  my 
house,    misbehaving    himself  most 
grossly,  treating  my  opinions  with  no 
more  respect  than  those  of  a  school- 
boy, and  telling  me  to  mind  my 
horses  and  tailors,  and  not  trouhle 
myself  about  letters.      His  Scotch 
boir-leader,  Mr.  Boswell,  was  a  butt 
of  the  first  quality.    I  never  saw 
such  a  figure  as  the  fellow  cut  in 
what  he  called  a  Corsican  habit,  at 
one  of  Mrs.  Comely*s  balls,  at  Carlisle 
House,  Soho.    But  that  the  stories 
connected  with  that  same  establish- 
ment are  not  the  most  profitable  tales 
in  the  world,  I  could  tell  teles  of 
scores  of  queer  doings  there.    All 
the  high  and  low  demireps  of  the 
town  gathered  there,  from  his  grace 
of  Ancaster  down  to  my  conntrymao, 
poor  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  poet 
(whom  I  never  saw,  by  the  way,  for 
he  died  in  the  year  of  ray  appearance 
in  town),  and  from  the  Duchess  of 
ICingston  down  to  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise, or  Kitty  Fisher.    Here  I  have 
met  various  queer  characters,  who 
came  to  queer  ends  too ;  poor  Hack- 
man,  that  afterwards  was  nanged  for 
killing  Miss  Ray,  and  (on  toe  sly) 
his  reverence  Doctor  Simon>',  whom 
my  friend  Sam  Foote,  of  the  Little 
Theatre,   bade  to   live  even  after 
forgery  and  the  rope  cut  short  t^^ 
unlucky  parson*s  career. 

It  was  a  merry  place,  London  in 
those  days,  and  that  s  the  truth.  Tni 
writing  now  in  my  gouty  old  sg^ 
and  people  have  grown  vastly  mere 


t.  *i''J*  «>«»noir8  seem  to  have  heen  written  in  the  year  1814,  in  that  calm  retrw^ 
which  Fortune  bad  selected  for  the  author  at  the  oloae  of  bia  life. 
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moral  and  matter-of-fact  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  world  was  young  with  me. 
There  was  a  difference  hetween  a 
gentleman  and  a  common  fellow  in 
those  times.  We  wore  silk  and  em- 
broidery then.  Now  every  man  has 
the  same  coachman-like  look  in  his 
belcher  and  caped-coat,  and  there  is 
no  outward  difference  between  my 
lord  and  his  groom.  Then  it  took  a 
man  of  fashion  a  couple  of  hours  to 
make  his  toilette,  and  he  could  shew 
some  taste  and  genius  in  the  selecting 
it.  What  a  blaze  of  splendour  was 
a  drawing-room,  or  an  opera,  of  a 
gala  night !  What  sums  of  money 
were  lost  and  won  at  the  delicious 
faro-table!  My  gilt  curricle  and 
outriders,  blazing  in  green  and  gold, 
were  very  different  objects  to  the 
equipa^  you  see  nowadays  in  the 
ring,  with  the  stunted  grooms  behind 
them.  A  man  could  drmk  four  times 
as  much  as  the  milksops  nowadays 
can  swallow ;  but  *tis  useless  expa- 
tiating on  this  theme.  Gentlemen 
are  dead  and  gone.  The  fashion  has 
now  turned  upon  your  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  I  grow  quite  moody  and 
sad  when  I  think  of  thirty  years  ago. 

This  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  re- 
miniscences of  what  was  a  very  happy 
and  splendid  time  with  me,  but  pre- 
senting little  of  mark  in  the  way  of 
adventure,  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  times  are  happy  and  easy.  It 
would  seem  idle  to  fill  pages  with 
accounts  of  the  everv-day  occupa- 
tions of  a  man  of  fashion, — the  fair 
ladies  who  smiled  upon  him,  the 
dresses  he  wore,  the  matches  he  played, 
and  won  or  lost.  At  this  period  of 
time,  when  youngsters  are  employed 
cutting  the  Frenchmen's  throats  in 
Spain  and  France,  lying  out  in 
bivouacs,  and  feeding  off  commis- 
sariat beef  and  biscuit,  they  would 
not  understand  what  a  life  their  an- 
cestors led;  and  so  I  shall  leave 
further  discourse  upon  the  pleasures 
of  the  times  when  even  the  Prince 
was  a  lad  in  leading-strinffs,  when 
Charles  Fox  had  not  subsided  into  a 
mere  statesman,  and  Buonaparte  was 
a  bMKarly  brat  in  his  native  island. 

Wnilst  these  improvements  were 
coing  on  in  my  estates, — ^my  house, 
from  an  antique  Norman  castle,  being 
changed  to  an  elegant  Greek  temple, 
or  palace — my  ^dens  and  woods 
lodng  their  rusttg  appeanvQce  to  be 


adopted  to  the  most  genteel  French 
style — ^my  child  growing  up  at  his 
mother's  knees,  and  my  influence  in 
the  county  increasing, — it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  I  stayed  in  Devon<« 
shire  all  this  while,  and  that  I  neg- 
lected to  make  visits  to  London,  and 
my  various  estates  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

I  went  to  reside  at  the  Trecothick 
estate,  and  the  Folwellan  wheel, 
where  I  found,  instead  of  profit, 
every  pettifogging  chicanery  in  my 
power ;  I  passed  over  in  state  to  our 
territories  m  Ireland,  where  I  enter- 
tained the  eentry  in  a  style  the  lord- 
lieutenant  nimself  could  not  equal ; 
gave  the  fashion  to  Dublin  (to  be 
sure  it  was  a  beggarly,  savage  city  in 
those  days,  and,  since  the  time  there 
has  been  a  pother  about  the  Union, 
and  the  misfortunes  attending  it,  I 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
mad  praises  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
which  the  fond  Irish  patriots  have 
invented),  I  say  I  set  tne  fashion  to 
Dublin,  and  small  praise  to  me,  for  a 
poor  place  it  was  in  those  times, 
whatever  the  Irish  party  may  say. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  given 
you  a  description  of  it.  It  was  the 
Warsaw  of  our  part  of  the  world ; 
there  was  a  splendid-ruined,  half- 
civilised  nobility,  ruling  over  a  half- 
savage  population.  I  say  hdf-savage 
advis^Iy.  The  commonalty  in  the 
streets  were  wild,  unshorn,  and  in 
rags.  The  most  public  places  were 
not  safe  after  night-fall.  The  Col- 
lege, the  public  Duildings,  and  tiie 
great  gentry's  houses,  were  splendid 
(the  latter  unfinished  for  the  most 
part) ;  but  the  people  were  in  a  state 
more  wretched  than  any  vul^  I 
have  ever  known;  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  only  half -allowed 
to  them ;  their  clerey  were  forced  to 
be  educated  out  of  tne  country ;  their 
aristocracy  was  quite  distinct  from 
them;  there  was  a  Protestant  no- 
bility, and  in  the  towns  poor,  insolent 
Protestant  corporations,  with  a  bank- 
rupt retinue  of  mayors,  aldermen, 
and  municipal  officers,  all  of  whom 
figured  in  addresses,  and  had  the 
public  voice  in  the  country ;  but  there 
was  no  sympathy  and  connexion  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  peo- 
ple of  the  Insh.  To  one  who  liad 
been  bred  so  much  abroad  as  myself, 
this  difference  between  Catholic  and 
l^testant  ww  doubly  atriking ;  and 
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though  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  my  own 
own  faith,  yet  I  could  not  help  re- 
membering my  grandfather  held  a 
different  one,  and  wondering  that 
there  should  be  such  a  political  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  I  passed 
among  my  neighbours  for  a  danger- 
ous leveller,  for  entertaining  and  ex- 
pressing such  opinions,  and  espe- 
cially for  asking  the  priest  of  the 
Srish  to  my  table  at  Castle  Lyndon, 
e  was  a  gentleman,  educated  at 
Salamanca,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  far 
better  bred  and  more  agreeable  com- 
panion than  his  comrade  the  rector, 
who  had  but  a  dozen  Protestants  for 
his  congregation,  who  was  a  lord^s 
son,  to  be  sure,  but  he  could  hardly 
spell,  and  the  great  field  of  his  la- 
bours was  in  the  kennel  and  cockpit. 

I  did  not  extend  and  beautify  the 
house  of  Castle  Lyndon  as  I  had 
done  our  other  seats,  but  contented 
myself  with  pacing  an  occasional 
visit  there,  exercising  an  almost  royal 
hospitality,  and  keeping  open  house 
during  my  stay.  When  absent,  I 
gave  to  my  aunt,  the  widow  Brady, 
and  her  six  unmarried  daughters 
(although  they  always  detested  me), 
permission  to  inhabit  the  place,  my 
mother  prefering  my  new  mansion  of 
Barry  ogue. 

And  as  my  Ix>rd  Bullingdon  was 
by  this  time  grown  excessively  tall 
and  troublesome,  I  determined  to 
leave  him  under  the  care  of  a  proper 
governor  in  Ireland,  with  Mrs.  Brady 
and  her  six  daughters  to  take  care  of 
him ;  and  he  was  welcome  to  fall  in 
love  with  all  the  old  ladies  if  he  were 
so  minded,  and  thereby  imitate  his 
step'-father's  example.  When  tired 
of  Castle  Ljmdon,  nis  lordship  was  at 
liberty  to  go  and  reside  at  my  house 
with  my  mamma ;  but  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  him  and  her,  and,  on 
account  of  my  son  Bryan,  I  think 
she  hated  him  as  cordially  as  ever  I 
myself  could  possibly  do. 

The  county  of  Devon  is  not  so 
lucky  as  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  has  not  the  share  of 
representatives  which  the  latter  pos- 
sesses ;  where  I  have  known  a  mode<« 
rate  country  gentleman,  with  a  few 
score  of  hundreds  per  annum  from 
his  estate,  treble  his  income  by  re- 
turning three  or  four  members  to 
parliament,  and  by  the  influence  with 
ministers  which  these  seats  gave  hhn. 
The  |>arli«tii«&tary  interest  of  thd 


house  of  Lyndon  had  been  grossly 
neglected  during  my  wife's  minority, 
and  the  incapacity  of  the  earl  her 
father ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
it  had  been  smuggled  away  from  t&e 
Lyndon  family  altogether  by  the 
adroit  old  hypocrite  of  TiptofiT  Castle, 
who  acted  as  most  kinsmen  and 
guardians  do  by  their  wards  and  re- 
latives, and  robbed  them.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Tiptoff"  returned  four  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  two  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Tippleton,  which,  as  all  the 
wond  knows,  lies  at  the  foot  of  our 
estate  of  Hackton,  bounded  on  the 
other  side  by  Tiptoff  Park.  For  time 
out  of  mind  we  had  sent  members  for 
that  borough,  until  Tiptoff,  taking 
advantage  of  the  late  lord's  imbeci- 
lity, put  in  his  own  nominees.  When 
his  emest  son  became  of  age,  of  coarse 
my  lord  was  to  take  his  seat  for 
Tippleton  ;  when  Sigby  (Nabob 
Sigby,  who  made  his  fortune  under 
Chve  in  India)  died,  the  Marquess 
thought  fit  to  bring  down  his  second 
son,  my  Lord  Greorge  Poynings,  to 
whom  I  have  introduced  the  reader 
in  a  former  chapter,  and  determined, 
in  his  high  mightiness,  that  he,  too, 
should  go  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition — ^the  big  old  Whigs,  with 
whom  the  marquess  acted. 

Sigby  had  been  for  some  time  in  an 
ailing  condition  previous  to  his  de- 
mise, and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  failing  health  had 
not  been  passed  over  by  the  gentry 
of  the  county,  who  were  stanch 
government  men  fbr  the  most  part, 
and  hated  my  Lord  Tiptoff's  prin- 
ciples as  dangerous  and  rumons.  "•  We 
have  been  looking  out  fbr  a  man  to 
fight  against  him,  said  the  squires  to 
me ;  **  we  can  only  match  Tiptoff  out 
of  Hackton  Castle.  You,  Mr.  Lyn- 
don, are  our  man,  and  at  the  next 
county  election  we  will  swear  to  bring 
you  in." 

I  hated  the  Tiptoffs  so,  that  I 
would  have  fought  them  at  any 
election.  They  not  only  would  not 
visit  at  Hackton^  but  declined  to  re- 
ceive those  who  visited  us ;  tbcy 
kept  the  women  of  the  county  from 
receiving  my  wife;  they  invented 
half  the  wild  stories  of  my  profligacy 
and  extravagance  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  was  entertdned  \  they 
said  I  had  frightened  my  wife  into 
marriage  and  that  she  was  a  lo9t 
womanf  (bey  hinted  that  Bolliag* 
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don*B  life  was  not  secure  tinder  my 
roof,  that  his  treatment  was  odious, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  put  him  out  of 
the  w^  to  make  place  for  Bryan  my 
son.  1  could  scarce  have  a  friend  to 
Hackton,  hut  they  counted  the  hot- 
ties  drunk  at  my  table.  They  ferreted 
out  my  dealings  with  my  lawyers 
and  agents,  li  a  creditor  was  un* 
paid,  eveiy  item  of  his  hill  was  known 
at  Tiptott'  Hall ;  if  I  looked  at  a 
fanner's  daughter,  it  was  said  I  had 
ruined  her.  My  faults  are  many,  I 
confess,  and,  as  a  domestic  character, 
I  can't  boast  of  any  particular  regu- 
larity, or  temper ;  but  Lady  Lyndon 
and  I  did  not  quarrel  more  than 
fashionable  people  do,  and,  at  first, 
we  always  used  to  make  it  up  pretty 
well.  I  am  a  man  full  of  errors, 
certainly,  but  not  the  devil  that  these 
odious  backbiters  at  TiptoiF  repre- 
sented me  to  be.  For  the  first  three 
years  I  never  struck  my  wife  but 
when  I  was  in  limior.  When  I  flung 
the  carving-knife  at  Bullingdon  I 
was  drunk,  as  every  body  present 
can  testify;*  but  as  for  having  any 
systematic  scheme  against  the  poor 
lad,  I  can  declare  solemnly  that,  be- 
yond merely  hating  him  (and  one's 
mclinations  are  not  in  one's  power), 
I  am  guilty  of  no  evil  towards  him. 

I  had  sufficient  motives,  then,  for 
enmity  against  the  Tiptoffs,  and  am 
not  a  man  to  let  a  feeling  of  that 
kind  lie  inactive.  Though  a  Whig, 
or,  perhaps,  because  a  Whig,  the 
marquess  was  one  of  the  haughtiest 
men  breathing,  and  treated  com- 
moners as  his  idol  the  great  earl  used 
to  treat  them,  afler  he  came  to  a 
coronet  himself— as  so  many  low  vas- 
sals, who  might  be  proud  to  lick  his 
shoe-buckle.  When  the  Tippleton 
mayor  and  corporation  waited  upon 
him,  he  received  them  covered,  never 
offered  Mr.  Mayor  a  chair,  but  re- 
tired when  the  refreshments  were 
brought,  or  had  them  served  to  the 
worshipful  aldermen  in  the  steward's 


room.  These  honest  Britons  never 
rebelled  against  such  treatment^  until 
instructed  to  do  so  by  my  patriotism. 
No,  the  dogs  liked  to  be  bullied,  and^ 
in  the  course  of  a  long  experience^  I 
have  met  with  but  very  few  English* 
men  who  are  not  of  their  way  of 
thinking. 

It  was  not  until  I  opened  their 
eyes  that  they  knew  their  degrada- 
tion. I  invited  the  mayor  to  liaek- 
ton,  and  Mrs.  Mayoress  (a  very 
buxom,  pretty  groceress  she  was,  by 
the  way)  I  made  sit  by  my  wife,  and 
drove  them  both  out  to  the  races  in 
my  curricle.  Lady  Lyndon  fought 
very  hard  against  this  condescension, 
but  I  had  a  way  with  her,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  though  she  h«d  a 
temper,  yet  I  had  a  better  one.  A 
temper,  psha!  A  wild  cat  has  a 
temper,  but  a  keeper  can  get  the 
better  of  it,  and  I  know  very  few 
women  in  the  world  whom  I  could 
not  master. 

Well,  I  made  much  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  sent  them  bucks  for 
their  dinners  or  asked  them  to  mine, 
made  a  point  of  attending  their  as- 
semblies, dancing  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  going  through,  in 
short,  all  the  acts  of  politeness  wnich 
are  necessary  in  such  occasions ;  and 
though  old  Tiptoff  must  have  seen 
my  goings  on,  yet  his  head  was  so 
much  in  the  clouds  that  he  never 
once  condescended  to  imagine  his 
dynasty  could  be  overthrown  in  his 
own  town  of  Tippleton,  and  issued 
his  mandates  as  securely  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Grand  Turk,  and  the  I'ip- 
pletonians  no  better  than  so  many 
slaves  of  his  will. 

Every  post  which  brought  us  any 
account  of  Sigby's  increasing  illness, 
was  the  sure  occasion  of  a  dinner 
from  me ;  so  much  so,  that  my  friends 
of  the  hunt  used  to  laugh,  and  say, 
"  Sigby's  worse,  there's  a  corporation 
dinner  at  Hackton." 

It  was  in  1776,  when  the  Ame- 


*  These  domestic  qaalitieSj  which  our  hero  describes  so  naively t  were  much  more 
common  in  the  past  century  tban  at  preseut,  and  in  the  innumerable  letters  and  journals 
of  the  period  drunltenness  is  spoken  of  as  quite  a  common  condition  of  men  of  the  very 
highest  fashion,  and  pleaded  and  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  all  sorts  of  outrages.  If 
the  crude  way  in  which  these  matters  are  discussed  should  oflfendsome  delicate  readers 
of  the  present  day,  let  them  remember  this  is  an  authentic  description  of  a  bygone 
state  of  society,  not  a  dandy  apology,  or  encomium,  such  as  some  of  our  rose-water 
novelists  invent,  whose  works,  from  their  very  charity,  become  nntmstworthy,  and 
are  no  more  natural,  or  veracious,  than  the  legend  of  Prince  Prettyman  or  the  story 
of  Aladdin. 
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ricanwar  broke  out,  that  I  came  into 
parliament.  My  Lord  Chatham, 
whose  wisdom  his  party  in  those  dajrs 
used  to  call  supernuman,  raised  his 
oracular  voice  in  the  House  of  Peers 
against  the  American  contest;  and 
my  countryman,  Mr.  Burke,  a  great 
philosopher,  but  a  plaguy  long- 
winded  orator,  was  the  champion  of 
the  rebels  in  the  Commons,  where, 
however,  thanks  to  British  patriotism, 
he  could  get  very  few  to  oack  him. 
Old  Tiptoff  would  have  sworn  black 
was  white,  if  the  great  earl  had  bidden 
him,  and  he  Tome  his  son  give  up  his 
commission  in  the  Guar£,  in  imi- 
tation of  my  Lord  Pitt,  who  resigned 
his  ensigncy  rather  than  fight  against 
what  he  called  his  American  bretnren. 

But  this  was  a  height  of  patriotism 
extremely  little  relished  in  England, 
where,  ever  since  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  our  people  hated  the 
Americans  heartily,  and  where,  when 
we  heard  of  the  tij^ht  of  Lexington, 
and  the  glorious  victory  of  Bui&er's 
Hill  (as  we  used  to  call  it  in  those 
days),  the  nation  flushed  out  in  its 
usual  hot-headed  an^er.  The  talk 
was  all  against  the  philosophers  after 
that,  and  the  people  most  indomita- 
bly loyal.  It  was  not  until  the  land- 
tax  was  increased  that  the  gentiy 
began  to  grumble  a  little,  but  still 
my  party  in  the  west  was  very  strong 
against  the  Tiptoffs,  and  I  determinea 
to  take  the  field  and  win  as  usual. 

The  old  marquess  neglected  every 
one  of  the  decent  precautions  whicn 
are  requisite  in  a  parliamentary  cam- 


paign. He  8i£;nified  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  freeholders  his  intention  of 
presenting  his  son,  Lord  Greorge,  and 
nis  desire  that  the  latter  should  be 
elected  their  burgess ;  but  he  scarcely 
gave  so  much  as  a  glass  of  beer  to 
whet  the  devotedness  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  I,  as  I  need  not  say, 
engaged  every  tavern  in  Tippleton 
in  my  behalf. 

There  is  no  need  to  go.  over  the 
twenty-times-told  tale  of  an  election. 
I  rescued  the  borough  of  Tip^eton 
from  the  hands  of  Lord  Tipton  and 
his  son  Lord  George.  I  had  a  savage 
sort  of  satisfaction,  too,  in  forcing 
my  wife,  who  had  been  at  one  time 
exceedingly  smitten  by  her  kinsman, 
as  I  have  already  related,  to  take 

Sart  against  him,  and  to  wear  and 
istribute  my  colours  when  the  day 
of  election  came.  And  when  wc 
spoke  at  one  another,  I  told  the 
crowd  that  I  had  beaten  Lord  Geoi^e 
in  love,  that  I  had  beaten  him  in 
war,  and  that  I  would  now  beat  him 
in  parliament ;  and  so  I  did,  as  the 
event  proved :  for,  to  the  inexpressi- 
ble anger  of  the  old  marquess,  Barry 
Lyndon,  Esquire,  was  returned  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Tippleton,  in 
place  of  John  Sigby,  Esquire,  de- 
ceased ;  and  I  threatened  him  at  the 
next  election  to  turn  him  out  of  both 
his  seats,  and  went  to  attend  my 
duties  in  parliament. 

It  was  then  I  seriously  determined 
on  achieving  for  myself  the  Irish 
peerage,  to  be  enjoyed  after  me  by 
my  beloved  son  and  heir. 
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In  449,  Theodosius,  the  young  em- 
peror of  the  East,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Attila.  In  the  suite  of  the  Romans 
there  figured  a  fool,  who  excited 
bursts  of  laughter  from  the  attend- 
ants on  the  Goth.  The  terrible  con* 
queror  alone  kept  a  serious  coun- 
tenance. We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
institution  of  this  sort  of  functionary 
dates  from  a  veir  early  period ;  and, 
finding  that  our  histonans  have  given 
but  few  particulars  on  the  subject, 
we  propose  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
as  &r  as  our  limits  will  permit,  by 
anecdotes,  which  may  not  be  without 
interest  for  the  student  of  human 
nature. 

Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople m  829,  diverted  himself  with 
the  merry  jests  of  Danderi,  whose 
indiscretion  was  nearlv  proving  fatal 
to  the  Empress  Theodora,  he  having 
discovered  that  she  recited  herprayers 
before  an  oratory  decked  with  unages, 
which  she  concealed  with  great  care, 
for  fear  that  Theophilus,  who  was  a 
merciless  iconoclast,  should  discover 
it. 

The  custom  of  entertaining  at 
courts,  and  amongst  the  great,  at- 
tendants who  were  required  to  be 
witty  and  memr  for  every  body, 
passed  to  the  middle  aee,  and  spread 
Itself  under  the  feudid  government. 
And  it  must  be  confes^  that  the 
knights  and  nobles  of  those  days 
stowl  truly  in  need  of  some  merri- 
ment extraneous  to  themselves.  Iso- 
lated in  their  castles,  passing  whole 
days  on  the  highways  and  in  the 
woods,  the  personages  described  to 
us  by  romances  in  such  brilliant 
colours  were  generally  as  rude  and 
wild  as  they  were  morose  and  objects 
of  terror.  Deformed  beings  were  pre- 
ferred for  jesters  ;  in  them  ugliness  was 
considered  a  beauty.  A  mouth  so 
wide  that  it  reachea  from  ear  to  ear, 
s  very  long,  or  crooked  nose,  a  chin 
like  that  of  a  harlequin,  eyes  deeply 
set  in  the  head,  sucn  were  the  ma- 
tures most  highly  prized  in  a  fool ; 
a  double  hump  was  considered  as  a 
rare  perfection.  The  bells,  baubles, 
and  cap  with  long  ears,  were  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  official  jester. 
At  the  court  of  Burgundy,  knights 
and  hi^h-bom  dames,  by  way  of 
enhancing  their  mirth,  often  perr 
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formed  ballets,  with  fools*-caps  on 
their  heads.  Shakspeare  gives  his 
fools  a  particular  dress, — 

"  Hang  a  calfs  skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs,"  &c. 

The  official  jester  was  put  under 
the  management  of  a  governor,  who 
corrected  him  with  lashes  when  he 
committed  any  folly  which  failed  to 
amuse  his  master,  and  at  whose  feet 
he  generally  crouched.  He  was 
called  by  the  fool  mmcle,  and  used, 
durine  a  feast,  to  throw  dainty 
morsels  to  the  poor  jester,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  favourite  iap-dog. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  wretched 
system  carried,  that  even  bishops 
and  abbots  fell  by  degrees  into  it. 
The  council  held  at  Paris  in  1212 
forbade  the  prelates  having  fools  to 
make  (hem  katgh.  Notwithstanding, 
more  than  a  century  later,  an  author 
reproaches  them  for  liking  to  amuse 
themselves  with  buffoons  (morioni- 
bus^  and  women  more  than  with 
their  studies. 

The  fancy  of  keeping  fools  passed 
from  private  individuals  to  corpora- 
tions. The  abbot  of  misrule  has  been 
brought  on  the  scene  by  the  author 
of  the  Mowutery^  with  the  talent 
which  rendered  so  popular  the  re- 
searches of  learning,  and  gave  to 
history  the  interest  of  romance.  Ro- 
bert Wace  relates  that  William  the 
Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandv,  was 
warned  by  his  fool  Grolet  of  a  aanger 
which  menaced  him.  This  Golet  was 
in  real  life  as  faithfiil  as  Sir  Walter 
has  represented  Wamba  to  be  in 
his  inimitable  romance  of  Ivanhoe. 
The  Memoirs  of  George  ChastekUn 
mention  a  buffoon  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Burffundy,  named  Jean  de  Chasa. 

Tne  profession  of  a  jester  was  not, 
however,  practised  exclusively  by 
unfortunate  creatures  of  the  rougher 
sex.  It  sometimes  fell  to  the  jmrt  of 
women  to  d^rade  themselves  thus 
far :  and  St.  Kemy  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  Madame  d'Or,  as  assist- 
ing^, in  this  capacity,  at  the  enter- 
tamments  given  on  the  institution  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  at  Bruges  in  1429 ; 
and  we  know  that  Maigaret,  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Y.  had  also  a 
female  jester  who  followed  her  ever^ 
wh^re^ 
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Among  other  jesters  of  whom  men- 
tion is  nukde  in  histoiT,  may  he  par- 
ticularised Yon  der  Bosen,  the  fool 
o£  Maximilian,  the  husband  of  Maiy 
of  Bursundj,  to  the  account  of  whose 
Ufe  and  adventures  the  German  Flo- 
gel  has  devoted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  learned  volume.  Charles 
the  Hold's  jester,  likewise,  whom  Sir 
Walter  introduces  to  us  as  i>  Olo- 
mur,  was  a  real  personage;  while  of 
Gondle,  the  jester  of  that  Alphonso 
D*£ste,  duke  of  Ferraza,  who  by^his 
persecutions  overthrew  the  reason  of 
Tasso,  the  following  anecdote  ia  re- 
lated:— The  duke  was  conversing 
one  day  about  the  trade  which  gave 
employment  to  the  greatest  number 
of  persons.  The  ^ests  di£Pered  one 
with  another  on  the  subject,  where- 
upon Gronelle,  being  referrtsd  to,  pro- 
nounced that  the  physician's  trade 
was  most  to  the  purpose.  To  prove 
the  justice  of  this  opinion,  he  wrapped 
hinuelf  up  as  if  he  were  sick,  and 
went  out,  when,  sure  enough,  all 
whom  he  met  had  some  remedy  to 
recommend  to  him.  He  made  a  long 
list  of  these  persons,  in  which  the 
duke,  who  suspected  nothing,  found 
his  own  name,  as  having,  among 
others,  oflBered  a  prescription.  From 
this  Gonelle  concluded  tnat  every  one 
was  a  physician. 

Triboulet,  the  jester  of  Louis  XII. 
and  of  Francis  L,  acquired  some  fiime. 
It  was  he  who,  having  said  that  if 
Charles  Y.  was  fool  enough  to  come 
into  France  and  trust  to  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  so  ill  treated,  he  would 
give  him  his  cap.  The  kin^  having 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  the 
emperor  returned  safe  and  sound,  the 
fool  answered,  ^'Then,  sure,  I  will 
take  back  my  cap  and  make  you  a 
present  of  it.**  It  is  related  of  this 
same  Triboulet,  that,  having  been 
threatened  by  a  mat  lord  that  he 
should  die  under  the  rod  for  having 
spoken  of  him  with  toomuch  freedom, 
he  went  to  oompiain  to  Fnmeis  L, 
who  told  him  to  fear  nothing,  that  if 
any  one  was  bold  enouij^  to  kill 
him  he  would  have  him  hung  up  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  **AhJ 
sire,**  said  Triboulet,  ''  if  it  would 

E lease  your  migesty  to  have   him 
ung  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.** 
At  the  time  of  Triboulet  there 
were  two  other  fools  at  the  court, 
the  one  named  Caillette,  the  other 
Polite. 


Brusquet  succeeded  Tribonlet,  and 
wgnalised  himself  as  the  k]nff*s  jester 
during  the rdffns  of  HenrvljL,  Frau- 
ds IL,  and  m  CSiArles  IK.,  and  of 
him  Brantome  has  left  well-fur- 
nished  memoirs,  which  we  do  not 
pretend  here  to  cx)py.  The  poor 
wretch  having  been  suspected  of  here- 
sy, his  house  was  pilla{;ed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Pans  and  take  re- 
fuge at  Madame  de  Yalentinois.  He 
lai^ished  in  this  retreat,  for  grief 
was  not  natural  to  a  man  who  pos- 
wssed  the  talent  of  making  four  kmgs 
and  their  courtiers  laugh.  He  died 
in  1562.  His  singular  actions  have 
acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of 
having  been  the  most  agreeable  jester 
in  Europe. 

The  Cardinal  du  Perron  expatiates 
largely  on  the  witty  repartees   of 
Master  William,  the  Cardinal  Bour- 
bon*s  fooL     At  the  court  of  Hen- 
ry lY.  there  was  a  female  jester 
of  the  name  of  Mathurine,  of  whom 
Mezerai  speaks,  in  his   history  of 
France,    aa   having    been    preset 
when   Jean   Chaatel  wounded   the 
king  with  the  intenticm  of  killing 
him.    She  had  the  honour  of  dining 
at  the  king*8   table.     By  degrees, 
the  title  of  king*s  jester  lost  much 
of  its   lustre  as  manners    became 
more  polished,  and  amusements  more 
varied   and   more   refined.      Balls, 
plays,  sumptuous  feasts,  and  a  taste 
for    luxury,   destroyed    the    xelish 
for  the  jests  of  a  personage  who  of- 
ten obtained  greater  applause  the 
more  he  outstepped  the  bounds  of 
decencjjT  and  reason.    We,  howevtf , 
see  a  lang*s  jester  in  the  reien  of  the 
morose  Douis  XIH.    The  king,  dis- 
pleased one  day  with  two  of  the  mu- 
sicians of  his  chapel,  kept  back  the 
half  of  their  wages;    the  bufibon 
advised  them  how  to  obtain  the  res- 
titution.   Th^  went  in  the  evening 
to  dance  a  masquerade,  led  by  the 
hxDf^B  fool,  who  made  a  thousand 
antics,  which  at  first  ipeatly  amused 
the  king;  but, peroeivtng  dat  oneof 
the  two  musicians  had  on  a  jacket 
and  no  breeches^  and  that  the  other, 
cm  the  contrary,  had  on  breeches,  bat 
no  jacket,— *«  What  do  you  mean,** 
demanded  the  king,  ^'  by  appeaxiiV 
thus  m  my  presence?**    *<  Sue,*'  ^' 
swered  the  fool,  ^  the  meaning  is, 
that  people  who  have  only  half  their 
pay  can  only  be  half  dressed*    Tbe 

king  laughedi  and  forgare.    The 
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French  poet  Bdileau  haa  spoken  in 
his  poeii^  more  than  once  oi  Langeli, 
who  ttill  bore  the  title  of  the  kmg's 
jester  BO  late  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIy  . 
His  too  pointed  jests  caused  him  to  be 
driven  from  court.  One  day,  in  the 
king's  presence,  being  next  to  a  no* 
bleman  who  was  very  vain  of  his  an* 
cettors,  but  of  a  very  poor  under- 
standing, after  having  stood  some 
minutes  talking  to  him,  he  said,  "  Let 
us  be  seated,  n^  lord ;  no  one 
will  notice  us.  You  know  that  iw 
are  of  no  consequence.*"  With  him 
ends  in  France  the  annals  of  the 
court  fools.  A  crowd  of  courtiers 
disputed  who  should  fill  this  place,' 
ana  there  was  no  lack  of  successors. 

The  graeioso  of  the  Spanish  thea- 
tre, the  clown  of  the  English  comedy, 
and  the  merry  peasants  of  the  Sotte 
Kluiten  of  the  Dutch,  are  indispensa- 
ble characters  on  the  stage;  but 
these  we  must  not  confound  with 
the  official  jesters,  who  for  centuries 
were  met  with  at  all  the  courts  of 
Europe. 

Shakspeare  gives  us  an  excellent 
definition  of  the  qualities  that  were 
in  repute  among  the  followers  of  this 
strange  vocation : — 

"  And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of 

wit; 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he 

jests, 
The  quality  of  persons  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every 

feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a 

practice 
As  fall  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art; 
For  folly  that  he  wisely  shoes,  is  fit ; 
Bat  wise  men,  folly-tallen,  quite  taint 

their  wit." 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  what  is 
known  of  the  jesters  of  the  English 
court.  Addison  and  Home  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  to  the  vanity  of  the 
great  that  we  must  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  court  fools;  the  artless 
jests  of  these  hired  jesteis  flattered 
them.  Flogd  thinks  that  this  opinion 
is  unfounded,  and  histoir  proves  him 
to  be  riffht;  for  the  foou  nave  gene- 
rally p&ased  by  jests  more  or  less 
sarcastic  rather  than  by  flattery. 
Shaftsburv  is  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  says,  that  it  is  in  desimtism  that 
we  must  look  for  the  origm  of  the 
official  jesters.  Richardson  pretends 
that  it  originated  in  that  sort  of 
i^ection  which  is  generally  shewn 


towards  weak-minded  of  insane  per- 
sons, where,  especially  in  the  East, 
their  ¥rords  were  considered  as  being 
Inspired.  This  opinion,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  having  court  jesters,  was  in- 
troduced at  an  early  period  among 
the  northern  nations.  We  see  by  the 
ballads  of  Percy,  and  in  6penser*s 
Faerie  Queene^  as  the  counsellor 
Eschenburg,  one  of  the  most  learned 
authors  of  Germany,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  Shakspeare,  has  clearly 
proved  that  this  illustrious  poet  has 
not  invented  the  character  of  the 
fool  in  King  Lear.  The  personages 
and  the  facts  in  that  trasedy  are  his- 
torical. The  custom  ofentertaining 
fools  at  court  was  no  doubt  oontinuea 
as  on  the  Continent ;  for  we  find  that 
Henry  VIIL  had  two,  — the  first 
was  adled  Heywood,  and  had  great 
talentSi  if  it  be  true  (but  of  which 
we  doubt)  that  he  composed  a  comedy 
entitled  Oammer  Gurton's  Needle, 
and  some  proverbs,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Gesuer  in  his  Bibliotheca, 
After  the  death  of  Mary,  Heywood 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  reli^ous  causes. 
He  took  refuge  at  Mechlm,  where  he 
died  in  1 565.  The  second  jester  at  the 
court  of  King  Henry,  who  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  Scoggan,  called  the  famous 
jester  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  went 
to  the  court  of  France  at  the  time 
that  Henry  VHI.  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Francis  L,  and  ^eatly 
amused  the  French  monarch  with  his 
fool's  jests.  One  day  the  kinjg 
took  him  with  him  to  his  pri- 
vate apartments  and  shewed  him 
the  portrait  of  Henry,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  placed  there,  saying  to 
him,  "  See  how  much  I  value  your 
master !"  "  So  I  see,"  replied  Scog- 
gan ;  ^*  but  I  think,  sire,  that  jrou 
never  look  at  him  without  being 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gripes  r 
Rabelais,  in  his  4th  book  and  67th 
chapter,  attributes  this  reply  to 
FiTUicis  Villon,  to  whom  Edward  V. 
of  England  shewed  the  arms  of 
France  hung  up  in  his  closet. 

Scoggan,  having  onoe  borrowed 
&WU,  0?  the  queen,  and  not  being 
able  to  return  them,  contrived  to 
find  out  the  time  when  the  queen 
went  out,  as  she  was  obliged  to  pass 
by  his  house.  He  had  a  coffin  made ; 
and,  having  let  his  family  into  the 
secret,  he  laid  himself  in  it,  and  had 
all  his  Drienda  invited  to  his  fuoend* 
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The  queen,  happening  to  pass  at  the 
moment  that  they  were  carrying 
away  the  corpse  with  great  ceremony, 
inquired  who  was  def^  ^  Madam,** 
they  replied,  '^it  is  your  devoted 
servant  Scoggan.**  "  What  !**  she 
exclaimed,  **ne  is  dead,  and  I  was 
not  even  informed  of  his  being  ill! 
The  poor  man  owed  me  500^.,  but  I 
forgive  him  the  debt  with  all  my 
heart!**  Scoggan  instantly  rose  up 
in  his  coffin,  and  cried  out,  "IthauK 
your  majesty !  The  favour  she  be- 
stows on  me  is  so  aKreeable,  that  it 
has  brought  me  to  Uie  again  I** 

We  see  another  jester  spoken  of 
about  the  same  time,  a  certain  Pace, 
called  the  bitter  fool,  from  his  sharp 
answers.  He  had  incurred  the  d^- 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  banished 
from  her  presence ;  nevertheless, 
after  some  time  the  queen  relented, 
because  she  was  tola  that  he  pro- 


mised to  correct  himself.  He  ap- 
peared, therefore,  once  more  in  ue 
presence  of  the  queen,  who  said  to 
nim,  ^  Well,  Pace,  what  news  do  yon 
bring  us?  Will  you  tell  me  my 
faults  ?**  "  I  am  not  in  the  habit,"^ 
replied  Pace,  ^*  of  onlv  repeating  what 
is  said  by  every  one. 

Killigrew,  notwithstanding  his 
profession,  often  ^ve  very  good  ad- 
vice to  Charles  U^  and  made  hun- 
self  remarkable  at  Paris  by  his  happy 
repartees. 

Although  these  fiicts,  for  ftcts  they 
are,  go  lar  to  prove  France  and 
England  have  not  been  deficient  in 
official  jesters,  there  is  no  country 
which  has  possessed  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  Grermany  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  of  these  we 
may  take  some  future  opportunity  of 
speaking. 


THE   LATE   SESSION. 


What   a    pleasant    thing    it  was, 
while  the  Whigs  were  yet  in  Down- 
ing Street,  to  watch,  amid  the  gradual 
decav  of  each  session  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  preparing  himself 
to  come  down  upon  the  cabinet,  just 
before  they  put  into  the  mouth  of 
of  their  Roval  Mistress  the  speech 
with  which  her  Majesty  should  send 
her  faithM  Lords   and  Commons 
about  their  business  I     How  gentle 
and  unobtrusive  his  lord8hip*s  bear- 
ing used  to  be,  for  a  full  week  or 
more  ere  the  blow  fell  I    There  was 
a  auiet  twinkle  in  his  deep-set  eye,  a 
half-formed  smile  about  his  intellec- 
tual mouth,  which  the  inexperienced 
in  such  matters  were  apt  to  connect 
with  ideas  of  benevolence,  but  which, 
in  point  of  fact»  save  the  surest  indi- 
cation of  mischief ;  and  then,  when  all 
things  were  ready — ^when  the  proper 
moment  came,  and  the  benches  of 
the  Upper  House  were  crowded,  what 
a  brilliant  display  of  oratory  ensued  I 
—what  a  crushing,  stunning,  over- 
whelming recapitulation  was  poured 
forth,  of  blunders  committed,  of  pur- 
poses thwarted,  of  weaknesses  dis- 
played, of  pledges  violated  I    How 
we  used  to  pity  poor  Lord  Afelboume, 


for  even  his  constitutional  indiffer- 
ence,   stolid   as  on   common  occa- 
sions it  might  be,  never  enabled  him 
to  suppress  so  much  as  the  outvrard 
manifestations   of   the    shame  that 
burned  within  him.    These  were,  in- 
deed, the  days  of  triumph  for  her 
Majesty*s  constitutional  opposition. 
Untrammelled  by  office,  unencum- 
bered by  the  weight  of  responsibility 
— Conservatives  were  Conservatives 
then,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term :  for^ 
while  thejr  stood  in  the  way  of  no 
change  which  implied  or  admittedim- 
provement,  thev  check-mated  every 
move  of  which  the  suspected  tendency 
was,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
weaken  Ithe  foundations  of  that  con- 
6titutu>n,  to  maintam  the  shattered 
fragments  of  which,  and  by  and  by 
to  reunite  them,  was  the  sole  object 
for  which,  as  a  party,  they  held  to- 
gether.   And  what  nas  been  the  re- 
sult P     Precisely  that  which  every 
far-seeing  man  counted  upon  from  the 
outset.      The    consistency    of   the 
Tories  gained  firound  from  day  to 
da^%  upon  the  shiftings  and  tergiver- 
sations of  the  Whigs.    Their  mino- 
rity, inconceivably  small  at  the  first, 
^ew  more  and  more  formidable  ftft^^ 
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every  new  election.  The  country 
saw,  or  believed,  that  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  his  friends  were  as  sincere 
in  their  professions  as  they  were  un- 
selfish in  their  objects.  There  was 
no  haste  to  grasp  at  office;  there 
was  an  undisguised  reluctance  to  pass 
from  one  side  of  the  house  to  an- 
other. Every  thin^  like  the  trickery 
of  faction  was  wantmg.  So  far  from 
laying  traps  for  their  rivals,  they 
stood  gallantly  by  them  in  many  an 
endeavour,  and  saved  them  from  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  the  madness  of 
their  own  people.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  seeing  in  what  so  much 
truckling  on  the  one  hand,  and  such 
a  manly  and  straightforward  post- 
poning of  the  views  of  party  to  the 
public  good  on  the  other,  would  ter- 
minate. The  Whigs  were  kicked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Europe, 
and  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  mi- 
nisterial benches,  strenfl;thened  as 
was  thouffht  by  a  draft  from  the 
Derby  Duly,  returned  to  their  ac- 
customed places. 

We  were  never  among  the  number 
of  those  who  expected  that  the  Tories 
would  bring  back  to  their  old  seats 
their  old  notions  and  habits  of  go- 
vernment. Public  opinion  had  taken 
such  gigantic  strides  onwards — omen's 
views  of  things,  and  even  of  prin- 
ciples, were  so  wonderfully  changed 
since  they  went  into  opposition, 
that  the  faintest  manifestation  of  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  established 
practices  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  would  have  raised  a^inst  the 
political  party  attempting  it  one  uni- 
versal shout  of  derision.  Neither  are 
we  prepared  to  say  that  a  different 
result  was  either  to  be  expected  or  de** 
sired.  The  intellectual  world  can  no 
more  turn  back  upon  its  axis  than 
the  physical  world.  The  movement, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  is 
steadily  in  one  direction.  The  people 
are  becoming  every  day  of  more  im- 
portance, the  crown  and  the  aristo* 
cracv  of  less,  in  the  management  of 
the  body  politic.  We  have,  for  some 
years  back,  legislated,  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  best  in« 
terests  of  the  nation,  but  so  as  to  suit 
the  tastes,  or  the  assumed  tastes,  of 
the  masses  which  belong  to  it.  Old 
watchwords  remain,  old  toasts  are 
drunk;  but  the  former  have  lost 
their  power  to  stir  men*s  passions, 
and  the  latter  retain,  in  very  many 


instances,  no  meaninfi;  whatever.  It 
would  have  been  idle,  therefore,  to 
expect  that  a  Feel  cabinet  of  1840 
should  feel  itself  restrained  or  con- 
trolled by  the  maxims  which  used  to 
pass  current  among  the  members  of 
a  Liverpool  cabinet  in  1822.  But 
we  must  confess  that,  for  a  good  deal 
that  has  occurred,  and  for  still  more 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  in  progress, 
we  were  not  prepared.  Talk  of  '*  the 
movement !  (^  Why,  there  has  been 
no  movement  worth  speaking  about 
till  now.  The  Whigs  no  more  would 
have  dared  to  attempt  what  the 
Tories  have  accomplished,  in  regard 
to  finance,  to  police,  and  to  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements,  than  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  fly.  Let  our 
readers  take  with  us  a  rapid  glance 
backwards,  so  as  to  connect  the 
achievements  of  the  late  session  with 
certain  events  that  preceded  and 
led  to  the  way  to  them,  and  we  are 
deceived  if  they  do  not  afterwards 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  towards 
which  we  feel  ourselves  involuntarily 
hurried;  namely,  that  the  position 
of  the  present  Government  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  somewhat  anomalous 
one. 

Unless  our  memory  be  very  much 
at  fault,  the  great  ground  of  opposi- 
tion by  Sir  Robert  1^1  and  his  friends 
to  the  Reform-bill  of  1830,  lay  here, 
— ^that,  in  the  opinion  of  these  experi- 
enced statesmen,  the  preponderancy 
assured  by  it  to  the  Democratic  ele- 
ment in  our  mixed  constitution  must 
lead,  before  many  years  should  have 
passed  away,  to  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  itself.  *^  You 
are  revolutionising,"  said  they,  to 
the  proposers  of  that  measure,  '*  all 
the  influences  in  the  empire.  You 
are  stirring  up  the  worst  feelinss  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  You  are  throwing  enor- 
mous power  every  where  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dissenters.  And  if  in 
E^^land  there  be  danger  in  this,  es- 
pecially to  the  Church,  which  we 
hold  to  be  a  part  and  woel  of  the 
constitution,  in  Ireland  there  is  more 
than  danger — there  is  certain  ruin. 
You  are  setting  town  and  county 
every  where  by  the  ears.  You  are 
arraying  the  producer  against  the 
consumer,  the  servant  against  the 
employer,  the  merchant  against  the 
ship-owner,  the  manufacturer  against 
the  agriculturist.    You  are  striking 
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ai  tbe  root  of  the  fiiwnffial  poligr, 
which  has  worked  so  well  for  half  s 
centory,  and  carried  os  through  dif- 
ficulties nnparallelfd  in  our  histoiy. 
You  are  unsettling  men*8  notioiis  on 
the  subject  of  property.  Yon  are 
depriTing  the  Crown  of  its  preroga- 
tiyes,  tms  Aristocracy  of  its  piivi- 
leges,  the  Church  of  its  ris^ts,  the 
People  of  their  liberties.  We  resist 
this  measure,  not  merely  because  it 
is  bad  in  itself^  but  because  we  regard 
it  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  changes 
which,  whether  they  come  suddenly 
or  by  slow  degrees^  must  lead  to  a 
complete  change  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  society  in  this  oountry.*" 
This,  or  something  like  this,  was  tiie 
point  taken  up  in  their  public 
speeches  and  private  correspondence, 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Sir 
Bobert  Feel,  by  Lord  Whamdiffe, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  their  party; 
and  veiy  cogent,  if  not  universJly 
convincing,  weie  the  arguments  with 
which  they  supported  it.  And  as 
they  never  omiUed  to  declare  that 
in  their  deliberate  opinion  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  as  it  then  existed  in 
England,  was  the  best  which  the 
world  had  ever  known,  or  was  ever 
likely  to  know,  the  obvious  inference 
for  others  to  draw  was,  that,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  under 
every  conceivable  change  of  circum- 
stances, they  would  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  render  such  innovations 
into  it  as  might  occur  as  little  strik- 
ing, and  therefore  as  little  nuschiev- 
ous,  as  poisible. 

The  opposition  offered  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel  and  his  friends  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  great  measure  was,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  gallant  but  un- 
availing. Gatton  and  Old  Sarum, 
after  a  stout  resistance,  were  placed 
in  Schedule  A ;  and  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Falmerston,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  their  colleagues, 
won  for  themselves  the  applause  of 
the  crowd,  and,  as  they  fondly  ima- 
gined, a  monopoly  for  life  of  the 
emoluments  and  dignities  of  office. 
Sir  Robert  and  the  wreck  of  his  party 
were  content,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
take  their  seats  on  the  opposition 
benches :  they  did  so,  moreover,  with 
the  manner  of  men  who  have  emerged 
the  jealousies  of  party  in  higher 
things.  Flaoe  and  power  they  no 
longer  aspixed  to.  They  were  glad, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  be  relayed 


fironi  the  tnmmeb  of  office,  and  eon- 

Stnktcd  one  another  oo  their  fxee- 
B.    They  had  now  but  one  end 
to  serve  — one  object  to  be  kept  in 
view — namely,  the  defence  of  the 
throne  against  the  machinations  of  the 
king's  minnters ;  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution  in  Ghnrch  and  State 
from  the  attacks  which  m^gfat  be  made 
on  both  by  the  king's  GoTemment. 
Theur  subordinates  adi^ted  the  same 
line  of  moderation,  and  semloualy  be- 
stined  themselves  to  cany  out  the 
viewsoftheirchiefii.  The  Carlton  Club 
was  formed;  Roake  and  Yarty  pot 
forth  endless  publicationa ;  tbe  deigy 
were  eagerly  enlisted  on  tbe  aide,  as 
they  were  assured,  of  order ;  the  fivm- 
en  and  country  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pealed to  through  the  Com-lawa ;  Con- 
servative Societies  were  instituted  in 
the  towns;  the  Registration  lists  in 
counties  and  boroughs  were  carefUll^ 
looked  alter,  and  a  system  of  oigani- 
sation   matured   ana   brought  into 
(^ration,  of  which  we  venture  to 
say  that,  in  the  memory  of  man,  there 
has  never  been  any  superior  to  it. 
And  all  this,  be  it  observed,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  arxesting  change, 
oi  keeping  things  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  state  whidi  wa)b  thought 
to  be  best ;  of  maintaining  the  Church 
in  her  supremacy,  and  the  Sovereign 
in  his  rignts ;  of  affording  protection 
to  agriciDture;  of  delivering  Ireland 
firom  the  bondage  of  Mr.  0*Conneil 
and  the  Fbpists;  of  preventing  an  un- 
wise tampering  with  public  credit, 
and  a  rash  interference  with  the  ex- 
isting svstem  of  taxation.  '*  Defend 
your  Church  I"  was  the  ciy  which 
Ihiglishmen  raised  in  all  places.  **  Stir 
up  the  Protestant  spirit  which  ani- 
mated your  forefathers,  and  do  not 
permit  the  *  abomination  of  desolation* 
to  enter  into  your  temples  T*    Who 
can  have  forgotten  the  eloquent  ap- 
peals of  the  lamented  Boyton,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Protestant  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland  P  Who  fails  to  remem- 
ber the  dectrical  effect  produced  by 
the  speeches  of  Messrs.  M^Neile  and 
Magee  in  Exeter  Hall  ?  And  then  to 
witness   the   steady  results  of  the 
united  labours  of  all  good  men  and 
true,  who,  in  town  and  village,  in  city 
and  in  hamlet,  were  ever  on  the  alert 
to  awaken  the  fears  and  to  rouse  tbe 
lealousies  of  the  voters.    **  We  have 
had  enouffh  of  change  1  **  soon  baran 
to  be  said  in  many  quarters.    **  The 
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Reform-bill  wM  a  cheat — ^the  people 
have  gained  nothing  fnHn  it,  and  the 
ancient  Constitation  shall  he  no  far- 
ther tampered  with,  if  we  can  pie- 
yent  it." 

It  was  the  growth  of  this  truly  Con* 
senratiye  ^irit  in  the  constituendea 
—  slow,  indeed,  but  sore  and  con- 
stantly promssfye — which  enabled 
Sir  Robert  Feel  to  keep  his  party  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons  tojcetner,  and 
to  fight,  as  he  did,  session  after  session, 
the  battle  of  the  Coostitntion«  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  out 
of  doors,  their  champion  was  often 
more  considerate  towards  his  enemies 
than  staunch  to  bis  friends.  Bat  then 
large  allowances  were  made  for  him. 
What  could  he  do  against  the  orer- 
whelming  majorities  by  which  the 
Goyemment  was  supported?  Had  he 
fought  eyer^  point  with  the  obstinacy 
which  admits  of  no  compfomisey  he 
would  haye  soon  become  to  his  riyals 
an  object  of  eontempt  rather  than  of 
dread;  whereas,  by  ^ridding  with  a 
gpod  grace  on  less  unpottant  occa- 
sions, and  fighftin^  only  where  not  to 
haye  fought  would  haye  co&yieted 
him  of  something  worse  than  poiitoQ 
cowardice,  he  maoaged  not  only  to 
retain  the  conMcBse  of  his  foUowera, 
but  to  oomBMnd  the  respect  of  his 
cnenries,  who   frequently  preferred 

Sdet  to  a  contest  out  of  whachf 
ough  they  were  snre  of  a  triumph, 
they  could  not  hope  to  cone  un-> 
scauied.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  many 
im'oads  that  were  made,  between  1830 
and  1835,  upon  the  good  old  Cointi- 
tution  of  1688,  the  adnnrers  of  that 
Constitutiott  acquitted  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  the  blame  of  being  a  party  to 
them ;  his  support  of  tM  Poor-laiw 
itself  being  attributed  rather  to  a 
ftehuff  of  fisgast  widi  the  abuses  of 
the  om,  than  to  any  new-born  loye 
of  the  system  of  centralieafeioii  which 
had  fbund  among  the  Whigs  so  much 
fikyour. 

Such  were  the  o^iuions  of  aH 
dasses  of  Gonseryativea,  such  the 
oonftdence  veposed  hy  them*  in.  Siv 
Robert  Feel^  when,  as  the  head  of  an 
Offomtioa  more  powerful  by  fhu  than 
eyer  wovhed  together  before  in  a  de^ 
liberadyu  assembly,  he  stood  in  the 
gap,  and  hindered  the  king's  Goyem#- 
ment  from  being  forced  l^  their  own 
adherents  into  all  manner  of  extraya- 
gance.  Whatever  of  hostility  his 
limancipaiipn  Ml!    of  1829>  xBigiit 


have  exdted  among  the  Ultras  was 
now  allayed.  He  had  nobly  redeemed 
his  honour.  He  was  become  once 
more  what  in  earlier  days  tfa^  used  to 
account  him—  the  champion  of  the 
pure  Protestant  faith.  He  had  taken 
ids  ground,  and  would  maintain  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  sacrifice  of  ten 
Irish  bishoprics  shocked  more  than 
it  alarmed  good  churchmen,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  England.  But,  then, 
how  could  Sir  Robert  Peel  preyent 
this?  The  Irish  primate  had  con- 
sented to  the  measure ;  why  should 
he  be  expected  to  stand  out  against  it  ? 
And  then,  in  r^^ard  toother  matters, 
was  he  not  as  yigilant  as  unc(mi- 
promidng?  The  Whigs  threatened  to 
reyise  many  of  the  laws  affecting  both 
the  home  and  the  foreign  trade  —  he 
withstood  them  to  t&  teeth.  He 
would  hearken  to  no  project  for  the 
more  free  adnusskm  into  British  ports 
of  any  species  of  agrieukiual  pro- 
duce. He  was  satisfied  that  natiye 
industry  required  protection.  He 
loyed  the  colonies,  and  protested 
tigfimi  treating  them  otherwise  than 
as  int^^  portions  of  the  empire. 
He  was  no  xriend  to  the  liberal  sys* 
tern  of  edueatioii  which  the  Whigs 
had  introduced  into  Irdaad.  He  set 
his  isbce  against  their  plans  feir  the 
introduction  of  a  similar  system  into 
Rngland.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
ediMaiioB  of  the  people  was  best  com** 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  established 
dergy,  and,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  best  provided  for  out  of  the 
offerings  of  private  benevolence.  No 
doubt  there  might  escape  Mm,  from 
time  to  time,  expressions  complimeu'- 
tary  to  the  purposes  of  the  enemy; 
whde  every  convenient  opportunity 
was  embraced  of  eulogising,  in  gene* 
nl  terms,  the  lihendlty  of  hk  own 
views.  But  these  were  known  to  be 
his  habits  of  fence.  Sir  Robert  might 
tickle  the  Whigs  as  much  a»  he 
pleased,  or  throw  out  baits  both  to 
Papists  and  Dissenters  if  he  liked  it. 
But  the  great  Conservative  party 
knew  that,  on  all  essential  points,  he 
was  as  inflexible  as  themselves ;  and 
they  began  by  degrees  to  anticnwte 
the  period  when  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  his  Conservative  prindples  into 
more  active  operation. 

The  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  sudden 
determination  of  the  late  king  to  take 
advantage  of  the  events  and  to 
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miss  his  Whig  cabinet,  hurried  for- 
ward a  crisis  which  had  better  been 
deferred.  The  advancement  of  the 
heads  of  the  party  to  Downing  Street 
was  premature,  and  it  wrought  much 
mischief.  Of  the  Church  Commis- 
sion— whether  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
— ^we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our  per- 
suasion that  it  is  the  creature  of  ap- 
prehensions too  rudely  re-awakened ; 
that  it  had  for  its  object  the  softening 
down  of  a  sort  of  hostility  which  was 
implacable.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
premature  advancement  to  office ;  of 
the  unsought  transference  to  Conser- 
vative hands  of  the  reins  which  the 
coachman  felt  himself  unequal  to 
manage.  The  echo  of  a  cry  which 
had  entirely  subsided  was  yet  in  Sir 
Kobert  Peers  ears ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  for  himself  a  new  cha- 
racter, he  l^gan  with  a  Eeform  of  the 
Church.  It  was  an  ill-timed,  and, 
therefore,  an  unwise  act.  Not  a  single 
enemy  was  won  over  by  it,  while  Uie 
zeal  of  many  a  warm  friend  grew 
cold,  and  their  confidence  received  a 
shake.  Almost  to  a  man  the  clerey 
were  against  it;  and  more  than  the 
clergy  —  some  of  the  soundest  and 
best  laymen  in  the  land ;  of  the 
judges,  several;  of  the  bar,  a  large 
majority ;  among  the  middle  classes, 
all,  except  that  nondescript  ^ition 
who,  if  they  knew  what  consistency 
was, would  become  **  Whigs,  and  some- 
thing more,"  to-morrow — united  in 
deploring  that  such  a  moment  should 
have  been  selected  for  the  announce- 
ment of  a  purpose  which  took  every 
bodjjT  by  surprise.  For  a  strong  reac- 
tionin  the  Cnurch's  favour  had  begun. 
The  best  of  all  remedies  to  abuses 
in  the  accumulation  of  preferment 
was  already  applied,  in  a  well- 
expressed  and  ever-watchful  public 
opinion ;  and  it  was  every  where  felt, 
tnat,  having  made  the  Church  the 
grand  cheved  de  bataille,  to  turn  sud- 
denly round  upon  her  was  both  im- 
politic and  unjust.  However,  it  pleased 
sir  Robert  Peel  to  inform  the  world 
all  at  once  that  the  Institution  of 
which  he  had  so  often  spoken,  as 
worthy  of  the  nation*s  best  support, 
was  any  thing  but  pure ;  and  a 
commission  was  concocted  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  rectifying  its 
many  faults,  and  redistributing  its 
property. 

We  doubS^ther  to  this  day  the 
first  nunisier^tfae  crown  ia  aware 


of  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  heart- 
burnings which  his  famous  ^  Letter  to 
the  Electors  of  Tamworth"  created 
amouK  his  supporters.  We  suspect 
that  he  has  yet  to  be  told,  that  but 
for  the  exertions  of  individuals,  of 
whom,  personally,  he  knows  nothing, 
there  would  have  burst  forth  a  smnt 
of  hostility  in  many  Quarters,  suck  as 
overbears,  when  it  nas  once  found 
vent,  all  considerations  of  prudence 
or  expediency.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fact:  indeed,  we  happen  to  know, 
that  the  question  was  at  one  time 
agitated  among  some  thousands  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  con- 
stituency, scattered  all  over  the  king- 
dom, whether  thev  ought  not  to  go 
over  in  a  body  to  the  Whigs ;— on  the 
ground  that  they  had  be^  deceived 
and  betrayed ;  and  that,  if  the  Consti- 
tution must  perish,  it  were  better 
that  it  should  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
hands  of  open  enemies,  than  of  false 
friends.  But  the  more  prudent 
councils  of  the  few  prevailed  over 
the  indignation  of  the  many.  Good 
use  was  likewise  made  of  a  name 
—  which  all  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  venerate — we  mean  that  of 
Dr.  Howley,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whose  concurrence  in  the 
Church  Commission  scheme  recon- 
ciled not  a  few  to  a  device,  of  which 
they  could  not  but  perceive  that,  let 
its  immediate  effects  in  particular 
districts  be  as  boieficial  as  they 
might,  the  obvious  consequence  must 
be  to  place  the  property  of  the  Church 
on  an  entirely  novel  tooting. 

The  storm  blew  over,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  premier,  during  his  brief 
reign,  vras  such  as  not  merely  to  se- 
cure for  him  the  admiration  of  his 
supporters  in  the  House,  but  to  win 
bacK  the  esteem  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  confidence  of  their  con- 
stituents out  of  doors.  Never  had 
Sir  Robert  Peel  appeared  so  great  as 
when,  in  the  face  of  a  tyrant  ma«* 
jority,  he  refused  to  yield  a  8iiM;le 
important  point,  and  his  fall,  if  it 
came  sooner  than  the  more  wangnine 
of  his  adherents  could  have  wished, 
was,  perhaps,  the  noblest  act  of  all* 
He  would  not  dissolve,  though  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  was  repeat- 
edly offered  to  him.  He  woula  not 
run  the  risk  of  destroying,  amid  the 
strife  of  parties,  a  Constitution  which 
had  not  yet  had  time  afforded  fbr 
maturing  itself;  but,  retiring  finom 
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office,  he  left  the  Whigs  to  cany  on 
the  government  as  they  best  might, 
their  characters  being  in  no  wise 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  means 
to  which  they  had  had  recourse,  in 
order  to  force  themsdyes  back  into 
the  king*s  counsels. 

Of  the  events  that  followed  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much.  £D&m- 
pered  by  pledges  which  they  were 
unable  to  reaeem,  and  absolutely 
without  power  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Whigs,  during  the  residue  of 
William's  reign,  attended  to  the  ordi- 
nanr  routine  of  business,  but  alto- 
gether failed  as  often  as  they  endea- 
voured to  please  ^eir  adherents  by 
proposing  measures  which  involved 
a.  change,  either  in  domestic  or 
foreign  policy.  They  talked  about 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  yet  took  no 
steps  to  redress  them ;  tney  nibbled 
at  the  Established  Church  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  but  were  checked 
as  often  as  they  seemed  ready  to  bite. 
They  insinuated  all  manner  of  thingB 
concerning  unwise  laws,  criminiQ, 
civil,  and  fiscal,  yet  they  made  no 
vigorous  movement  to  introduce 
better.  Meanwhile,  the  nation  fdl 
into  difficulties  under  their  hands* 
The  public  debt  was  augmented — 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  Canada — 
wars  in  India  and  in  China — a  hostile 
correspondence  going  on  between 
Lord  Falmerston  and  the  French 
minister — and  a  sharp  and  decisive 
campaign  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  new  Poor-law,  which 
had  been  their  pet  measure,  was  not 
found  to  work  well.  The  poor  hat^ 
it,  and  the  rich  were,  in  a  minority 
of  instances,  opposed  to  it.  And, 
worst  of  all,  beoiuse  most  sensibly 
felt,  the  public  revenue  fell  off  con- 
tinually. Alas,  that  we  should  say 
so  I  alas  I  that  a  temporary  defalca- 
tion in  the  accounts  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  ffo  further, 
in  this  free  and  enlightens  country, 
to  render  a  cabinet  unpopular  than 
almost  any  extent  of  moral  wrong  I 
Yet  so  it  is,  and  always  has  been. 
K  the  Whigs  had  been  either  better 
economists,  or  better  finanders;  if 
they  had  been  bold  enough  to  pro- 
pose an  income-tax  when  their  mffi- 
culties  first  b^;an  to  press  upon 
them,  and  wise  enough  to  let  the 
Com -laws  and  Sugar -duties  alone, 
we  do  not  believe  that  dther  the 
cry  of  the  poor  at  home,  or  the 


grace  of  the  British  army  abroad, 
would  have  driven  them  out  of 
office;  and  had  they  remained  in 
Downing  Street,  there  needs  no 
ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  us,  that 
such  measures  as  some  of  those  which 
give  a  character  to  the  bygone 
session,  never  would  have  been 
heard  of. 

It  was  evident  to  all  observers, 
long  before  the  catastrophe  befell,  that 
Lord  Melbourne's  cabmet  could  not 
retain  its  position  many  years.  Com- 
ing into  office  upon  false  pretences, 
and  succeeding  to  a  parliament  which 
their  rivals  had  called  together,  they 
and  their  friends  afiecteafor  a  while 
not  to  percdve  this;  indeed,  thdr 
own  w^kkness  was,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  King  William^  rei^  a 
sort  of  standing  joke  in  all  Whig 
cirdes.  But  when  the  election  con- 
sequent on  the  accesdon  of  our  pre- 
sent gradous  soverdgn  not  only  gave 
no  increase  to  their  strength,  but  di- 
minished it,  all  legitimate  ground  of 
joking  was  taken  away.  Iliey  had 
now  grave  realities  to  deal  with. 
The  constituencies  of  England  had 
declared  against  them,  and  they  must 
look  for  support  to  Ireland.  They 
did  so;  ana  the  " eccentridties **  of 
Mr.  0*Connell  and  his  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation gave  thefinishinff  blow  to  their 
influence.  They  broke  down  through 
their  inability  to  go  further,  and  their 
rivals  were  carried  back  to  the  mi- 
nisterial bendies  on  the  shoulders  of 
thepeople. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  uneasy 
feeling  which  had  been  exdted  by 
the  Church  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1835.  Smoothed  down  in 
1840,  but  not  altogether  removed, 
was  this  jealousy  of  the  ^p:eat  body 
of  the  dergy ;  and  now  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  first  great  step  towards 
extricating  the  country  from  its 
finandal  difficulties  was  destined  to 
alarm  the  agriculturists.  To  the 
Income-tax,  none  but  his  avowed 
enemies  objected;   the   new  Tariff 

S roved  difficult  of  digestion  only  to 
is  firiendbi.  However,  it  went  down ; 
and  though  wheat  be  now  selling  at 
42«.,  and  stock  hang  heavy  on  the 
hands  of  the  breeders,  we  do  not 
hear,  either  in  Parliament  or  else- 
where, many  complaints  about  the 
matter.  During  the  sesdon  of 
1842-3,  it  is  but  fiur,  mdeed,  to 
admowledge  that  his  hold  upon 
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public  confidence  seemed  to  be  shaken 
— at  least)  the  Whks  clearljr  thought 
so,  for  they  buckled  on  their  harness 
to  the  fignt,  and  his  own  language 
was  rather  deprecatory  than  com- 
manding. But  now  all  is  changed 
again.  He  has  put  an  end  to  the 
J^peal  gatherings  with  a  strong 
hand;  he  has  restored  peace  to 
India  and  China,  and  accommodated 
the  differences  between  England  and 
America.  He  shews  you  a  public 
reyenue  not  only  adec^uate  to  your 
expenditure,  but  affording  a  surplus, 
which  goes  on  continually  increasing. 
Trade  has  reyived  since  nis  accession 
to  office,  in  a  degree  which  the  most 
san^ine  could  not  haye  yentured  to 
anticipate,  and  the  death  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  is  the  necessary 
consequence.  Are  not  all  these  the 
results  of  a  ynae  and  liberal,  yet  Con- 
seryatiye  policy?  Probably  they  are: 
and  yet  a  glance  back  upon  some  of 
the  most  important  enactments  which 
haye  been  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  late  session 
will  shew  that,  in  its  great  institu- 
tions, this  country  is  more  than  eyer 
in  a  state  of  transition. 

We  take  no  account,  while  thus 
expressing  ourselyes,  of  such  mea- 
sures as  the  reduction  of  the  three- 
and-a-half  per  cents,  or  of  any  other 
arrangement  which  may  haye  for  its 
object  the  increase  of  the  public 
leyenue,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
people's  burthens.  The  minister  who 
undertakes  to  lessen  the  public  ex- 
penditure to  the  tune  of  one  million^ 
or  twelye  hun^rd  thousand  a-year,. 
IS  sure,  at  all  times,  to  win  the  ap* 
plause  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  only 
exerdses  its  legitimate  functions  when 
it  enables  him  to  effect  this  object. 
Moreoyer,  Sir  Bobert  Peel*s  plan  for 
accomplishing  his  end  was  both 
wise  imd  well-timed;  the  money- 
market  being  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
money  abundant,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  pay  off  the  old  debt  by  con- 
tracting a  new  loan  on  more  fayour- 
able  terms ;  and  he  Uxk  adyantage 
of  this  circumstance  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ddi^ht  the  debtor—that  is,  the 
tax-paying  public  —  without  giying 
the  smallest  offence  to  the  creditor. 
Again,  the  Abolition  of  Imprisonment 
for  Debt-bill,  had  it  been  rendered 
applicable  to  ail  cases,  instead  of  only 
to  some,  oauM  not  haye  been  ve* 


garded  as  vnj  thing  more  than  one 
of  those  amehorations  of  old  statute- 
laws  which  the  progress  of  time  and 
the  consequent  change  which  takes 
place  in  men*s  opinions,  are  continu- 
ally forcing  on.  But  the  same  lan- 
guage is  not  appropriate  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Irish  Land 
Commission — of  the  Factories-bill — 
of  the  Diwentcrs*  Chapel-bill — and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Endowments- 
bill.  All  these  are  complete,  direct, 
and  manifest  inroads  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution ;  and  one  of 
them,  at  least  in  the  manner  of  ito 
working,  has  operated  to  the  ftdl  as 
powerfully  as  by  its  *  attainments. 
Let  us  explain  what  we  mean. 

Whateyer  eyils  may  attend  upon 
the  existing  system  of  land-lettinff  in 
Ireland— and  none  can  be  more  aliye 
to  the  great  enormity  of  these  eyils 
than  we — ^there  is  no  denying  that 
the  system  itself  is  strictly  in  agree- 
ment both  with  law  and  immemorial 
custom;  fbr  it  is  a  principle  of  our 
free  Constitution,  that,  let  his  pro- 
perty consist  of  what  it  may,  a  man 
may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
proyided  onl^  he  abstain  from  ap- 
plying it  to  illegftl  purposes.  Nay, 
more:  the  constitutional  law,  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  forbids 
eyery  interference,  on  the  part  of  the 
executiye,  with  indiyiduus,  except 
where  crimes  are  alleged  against 
them,  either  in  progress  or  in  prepara- 
tion. What  power,  for  example, 
has  Lord  Deyon  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  Irish  landlords  or 
tenants  in  his  court,  or  force  them 
into  a  disclosure  of  their  priyate 
affairs — of  the  sort  of  tenure  on  which 
they  grant,  or  obtain  farms — and  the 
amount  of  rent  which  is  paid  for 
them?  We  really  do  not  know. 
We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  oonceiye 
how  the  Commission,  of  which  his 
lordship  is  at  the  head,  is  to  obtain  any 
usefhl  information,  except  sneh  as  the 
Irish  people  may  be  disposed,  of  their 
own  fiee  will,  to  communicate.  Yet 
that  it  has  been  created  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown  is  a  ftct,  and 
the  fact  of  its  existence  is  an  absolute 
noyelty  in  the  arrangements  of  ear 
social  system.  Oth^  commissions  we 
haye  had  in  abundance ;  bat  the  ob- 
jects of  these  were,  in  erery  instance, 
^Mic.  They  inquired  into  the  wm^- 
mg  of  particular  laws,  or  they  looked 
into  tlw  sRiHtovy  state  of  tennis  ttui 
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districU,  or  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fitnesses  of  oertain  great 
inatitations,  tach  as  charitable  be- 
questa  for  educational  purposes,  and 
80  forth.  But  a  commission  autho- 
rised and  required  to  pry  into  the 
management  of  their  estates  by  pri- 
yate  persons,  was  never  heard  of  till 
now.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Commis- 
sion is  pushing  its  inquiries  for  some 
purpose  or  another.  The  minister  is 
going  to  found  some  sort  of  l^s- 
uHre  measure  on  the  Report  which 
it  will,  by  and  by,  present  to  him ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  going  to  inter- 
fere, by  act  of  parliunent,  between 
the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  and 
their  own  free  will  and  pleasure  in 
the  management  of  that  land. 
Where  are  we  now?  Surely  on 
the  eve  of  establishing  a  new  prin- 
ciple; for  when  it  has  become  compe- 
tent—constitutionally competent,  we 
mean — for  Lords  and  Commons  to 
determine  that  A  shall  not  let  his 
larma  on  this  tenure,  but  only  on 
that,  how  wide  a  step  will  be  re- 
quired to  render  the  same  Queen, 
Liords,  and  Commons  the  sole  judges 
as  to  the  amount  of  wages  which  B 
shall  pay  to  his  labourers,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  land  he  shall  occupy? 
Besides,  are  you  not  opening  a  door 
to  all  manner  of  inqmsitorial  inter- 
ferences between  the  executive  and  the 
subject?  Be  it  observed, that  106 have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  Irish 
Land  Commission.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  heartily  glad  that  it  is  at 
work ;  and  we  trust  that  its  Report, 
when  sent  in,  will  contain  something 
more  than  a  repetition  of  facts  with 
whidb  we  are  already  familiar.  But 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  measure  is 
one  of  change ;  and  we  are  very  sure 
that  the  Whigs,  had  they  dared  to 
propose  it,  would  have  been  put 
down  as  conspirators  against  the  laws 
by  which  property  of  every  kind  is 
protected. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  impossible  to 
hide  from  ourselves  the  ftct,that  the 
law  which  determines  the  number  of 
hoars  that  are  to  be  spent  b^  ope- 
ratives, whether  young  or  old,  in  the 
factories  of  such  as  employ  them, 
haa  placed  roaster  and  servant  in  this 
country  in  a  new  relation  one  to- 
wards the  other.  As  men  and 
Christians  we  have  certainly  no  ob- 
jection to  this  kw.  We  think  that 
Jt  had  become  neoessary;  and  per* 


haps  our  wishes  went  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  shorter  hours;  that  is^ 
after  the  great  principle  of  non- 
interference had  once  been  aban- 
doned. But  will  any  body  say  that 
such  an  abandonment,  had  it  ori- 

S'nated  with  the  Whigs,  would  have 
ien  permitted  ?  Surely  not.  Lord 
Ashley  carried  his  point,  or  partisllv 
carried, — first,  because  of  the  strength 
of  his  own  benevolence, — and  next, 
through  the  support  which  his  Con- 
servative connexions  gave  him;  for 
this,  among  other  reasons,  that  the 
Whigs  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
that  the  rivals  of  the  Whigs 
counted  on  carrying  public  opinion 
along  with  them.  But  Lord  Ashley 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  he  has  set 
a  ball  in  motion  which  neither  he 
nor  any  other  body  else  will  be  able 
to  stop;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by 
consenting  to  the  movement,  has 
more  than  made  himself  a  party  to 
it.  Besides,  how  was  the  arrange- 
ment effected  ?  By  a  process  so  hu- 
miliating to  the  third  estate  of  the 
realm,  that  no  commoner  can  look 
back  upon  it  without  shame.  And 
the  worst  of  it  was,  that  by  this  very 
case  a  precedent  was  established  of 
which  no  great  while  elapsed  ere  full 
use  was  made.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
accustomed  to  charge  the  Melbourne 
cabinet  with  huxtering  dignity  for 
place, — ^with  truckling  to  the  House 
of  Commons  while  they  professed  to 
be  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  We 
are  surprised  that  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  his  small  oartine  appeal,  did  not 
retort  upon  Lord  Melboume*s  suc- 
cessor, though  certainly  after  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  What  his  lordship 
omitted,  however,  we  will  take  it 
upon  us  to  supply.  Shr  Robert  Peel 
must  not  play  this  game  too  often. 
The  Commons  of  £ngland  have  twice 
shewn  their  readiness  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
office.  He  must  take  heed  how  he 
establishes  a  principle  so  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of^the  Constitution. 
Could  the  Whigs  have  acted  so  ? 
Would  they  have  dared,  twice  in  one 
session,  to  ride  the  executive  rough- 
shod over  the  neck  of  the  people's 
representatives  ? 

Again :  the  Dissenters*  Chapel- 
bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  better  En- 
dowment of  Roman  Catholic  Bene- 
fices, offer  specimens  of  the  movement 
principle  in  politics,  as 
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any  lover  of  change  could  desire  to 
witness.  The  former,  to  he  sure,  is 
not  quite  original.  It  is  hut  a  copy 
— altered  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case — ^from  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities-hill of  a  few  sessions  ago ; 
hut  perhaps  it  is  not  on  this  account 
Uie  less  worthy  of  notice.  Pious 
men  long  ago  dedicated  certain  estates 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  form 
of  worship,  for  ever,  in  certain 
churches  or  cathedrals.  Though  no- 
minating their  own  priests,  either 
during  their  life-time  or  hy  their 
testaments,  their  deeds  of  giu  inva- 
riahly  set  forth  that  the  right  of 
appomtment  should  hereafter  he  vest- 
ed in  the  hishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
possihly  in  the  crown,  or,  it  might  he, 
m  the  dean  and  chapter  for  the  time 
heing ;  and  for  a  thousand  years  per- 
haps, or  perhaps  for  five  hundred, 
their  designs  have  heen  religiously 
acted  upon.  Indeed,  the  law  and 
Constitution  hoth  forhade  that  lands 
or  money  which  the  owner  might 
have  dedicated  to  one  purpose  should 
ever  he  devoted  to  another.  But  it 
entered  all  at  once  into  the  mind  of  a 
Conservative  statesman  that  this  was 
a  gross  error.  The  people  stood  in 
need  of  new  churches,  and  a  larger 
numher  of  parochial  clergymen,  and 
many  of  the  livings,  having  heen 
plundered  hv  Henry  VIU.  and  his 
courtiers,  had  hecome  miserahly  poor. 
What  was  the  use  of  attenmi^^  to 
the  wishes  of  people  who  lived  and 
died  some  centunes  hefore  he  was 
horn?  He  would  seize  these  pre- 
hends,  and  apply  the  revenues  arising 
from  them  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Church.  Accordingly,  a  com- 
mission is  instituted,  wnich  recom- 
mends that  these  his  designs  shidl  he 
enforced;  and  an  act  of  parliament 
sets  aside,  at  a  sweep,  some  scores  of 
last  wills  and  testaments.  However, 
our  Conservative  statesman  has  this 
much  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  that, 
though  he  is  certainly  diverting  the 
confiscated  property  from  the  pur- 
poses to  which  its  original  owners 
desired  that  it  should  be  applied,  he 
is  not  making  use  of  it  to  propajzate 
opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
JiWblished  Church ;  and,  by  a  hap- 
py gingle  on  the  term  *'  Church  pro- 
perty,* he  manages  to  make  simple 
folks  believe  that  the  Church,  tiie 
whole  body  of  the  Church,  consti^ 
tutes  QM  corponxHony  though  Black- 


stone,  and  all  other  constitutional 
lawyers,  had  determined  long  ago, 
that  each  particular  benefice  is  a  cor- 
poration complete  in  itself.  Acoord- 
mgly,  his  overthrow  of  all  consti- 
tutional powers  is  not,  in  the  Church 
Temporalities -bill,  noticed  by  the 
multitude.  But  what  are  we  to  say 
of  his  application  of  this  new  prin- 
ciple to  Lady  Hewley*s  Charitv? 
Here  is  a  worthy  woman  who 
leaves  a  sum  of  money  to  build  and 
endow  chapels,  within  which  she  spe- 
cially directs  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  shall  be  taught.  In  course  of 
time  tnree  or  four  Sodnian  preachers 
contrive  to  get  themselves  established 
in  as  many  of  these  chapels.  The 
more  orthodox  of  the  Dissenters  are 
offended,  and  commence  actions 
against  these  teachers  and  against 
the  trustees,  who,  by  placing  them 
where  they  are,  have  abused  their 
power ;  and  long  and  expensive  law 
proceedings  are  the  consequence. 
At  last,  the  minister  is  appealed  to. 
How  does  he  act?  Of  course,  he 
desires  the  petitioners  to  carry  their 
case  to  the  House  of  Lonu,  and 
assures  them  that  justice  will  there 
be  done ;  or  else,  being  fully  satisfied 
as  to  the  motive  of  the  testator,  he 
brings  in  a  bill  to  confirm  them? 
No  such  thing.  He  brings  a  bill  into 
Parliament  certainly:  but  the  bill 
never  so  much  as  notices  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder  of  these  chapels; 
on  the  contrary,  it  establishes  a  prin- 
ciple as  novel  as  it  is  extraordinary, 
namelv,  that,  let  a  deed  of  endow- 
ment DC  as  carefully  expressed  as  it 
may,  twentv  years*  occupation  of  the 
chapel  orscnool  endowed  are  sufficient 
to  tnrow  the  purposes  of  the  patron, 
in  regard  to  the  sort  of  doctrines  that 
are  to  be  taught,  overboard  I  If  this 
be  not  a  step  apreatly  in  advance  of 
all  which  the  Whigs  ever  took,  or 
ever  would  have  been  permitted  to 
take,  then  are  we  mistaken  as  to  what 
'*  the  movement**  can  be. 

But,  startlin|[  as  the  Dissenters* 
Chapel-bill  is,  it  falls  entirely  into 
the  shade  when  contrasted  with  the 
proceedings  of  these  same  Conserva- 
tive ministers  in  the  matter  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  wrongs  and  Koman 
Catholic  necessities.  First,  we  have 
all  the  old  laws  which  were  intended 
to  restrain,  or,  it  may  be,  to  extinguish 
Popery  in  the  realm,  repealed  at  a 
0troke«    Do  we  object  to  this?    Far 
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from  it  The  penal  laws  had,  in 
point  of  flict,  repealed  themselves, 
and  therefore  the  formal  revocation 
of  edicts  which  forbade  Papists  to 
ride  horses  of  a  greater  value  than 
5/.,  or  to  go  to  a  greater  distance 
than  five  miles  from  their  ordinary 
dwelling  places,  except  by  license, 
was  about  as  hannless  an  inroad  upon 
the  Constitution  as  could  well  have 
been  made.  But  we  do  object  to  the 
manner  of  making  it,  as  well  as  to 
the  avowed  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  maae.  There  was  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  the  ostentation  of 
Liberalism  in  the  Chancellor's  mode 
of  announcing  the  intentions  of  the 
Grovemment.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  persecution,  Heaven  knovrs! 
Laws  which  inflict  punishments  upon 
men  for  their  religious  opinions  are 
a  disgrace  to  any  statute  -  book,  and 
we  cannot  lament  that  these,  vir- 
tually dead  as  they  have  been  for 
years,  should  be  erased  from  that  of 
England.  But  we  are  not  willing, 
neiSier,  we  suspect,  are  the  people  of 
England,  to  see  Popery  flattered  and 
encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  London 
ventured  to  hint,  that  the  end  of  a 
session  was  not  the  most  convenient 
moment  for  making  great  chan^  in 
the  Constitution,  and  suggestea  that 
it  would  be  respectful  a^l  becoming 
to  allow  the  bishops  some  voice  in 
the  discussion  of  a  point  which  so 
deeply  aflected  the  Church.  But  his 
lorosnip  was  laughed  to  scorn ;  and, 
in  a  house  where  he  sat  alone  to  repre- 
sent his  order,  measure  after  measure 
was  repealed,  every  one  of  which  had 
avowedly  been  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uphold^e  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  defenmne  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  nation,  wnich  a  Popish 
monarch  had  endeavoured  to  destroy. 
We  lamented  this  at  the  moment, 
and  we  lament  it  still.  And  though 
we  entirely  approve  of  the  corollary 
which  foUowea,  namely,  the  facilities 
which  have  been  afforded  bv  law  to 
devout  Roman  Catholics,  of  endow- 
ing chapels,  and  otherwise  providing 
for  the  growth  and  stability  of  their 
church  m  this  kingdom,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  deny  that,  the  whole 
measure  is  such  as  would  have  been 
resisted,  twenty  years  affo,  to  the 
death,  by  the  very  men  who  are  now 
the  main  promoters  of  it.    Could  the 
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have  dared,  however  willing  they 
mi^t  be,  to  propose  it? 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  nroofs  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  session  afford  —  that  now, 
and  only  now,  has  *'  the  movement,*' 
so  much  snoken  about  of  late  years, 
b^gun.  Tne  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
stead of  accepting  with  gratitude  the 
minister's  proposal,  meet  it  with  a 
haughty  disdain,  and  refuse  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him,  because  he  has  dared  to 
mix  up,  in  his  commission  of  manage- 
ment, an  equal  number  of  Protestants 
and  Papists.  Nor  is  this  all.  Though 
of  the  Protestant  commissioners  i3l, 
except  one,  may  be  Dissenters,  the 
Papists  obiect  especially  to  that 
one;  not  because  he  is  either  a 
Churchman  or  a  Protestant,  but  be- 
cause he  is  nominated  to  the  office, 
ty  virtue  of  which  he  enters  into  the 
Commission,  by  the  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Annagh.  Of  course,  the 
gentlemen  who  held  this  language  are 
careful  not  to  urge  the  claims  of  their 
own  prelates  to  take  any  part  in  the 
management  of  this  mixed  Commis- 
sion. Wounded  as  they  are  by  the  bare 
Proposal  of  placing  tne  nominee  of  a 
'rotestant  bishop  m  a  position  to  take 
a  share,  however  minute,  in  the  guard- 
ianship of  property  devoted  to  Bo- 
man  Catholic  purposes,  they  cannot  so 
far  forget  themselves  as  to  require 
that  their  own  bishops  shall  intmere 
with  the  bequests  of  Protestants,  or, 
indeed,  be  connected  in  any  way  whh 
a  court  of  which  the  constitution  is 
so  distasteful  to  them.  Is  it  so  ?  Very 
much  the  reverse.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics demand,  first,  that  their  bi- 
shops and  priests  shall  be  recognised 
as  such  in  the  act  of  parliament; 
and  next,  that  the  Popish  Commis- 
sioners shall  all  be  bishops ;  and  that 
to  them,  and  to  none  other,  power 
shall  be  committed  of  controlling,  re- 
gulating, and  otherwise  apportioning, 
whatever  lands  or  money  shall  come 
from  Popish  benefactors,  and  be  in 
any  way  applicable  to  Popish  pur- 
poses. Has  Sir  Robert  Peel  yielded  to 
these  most  audacious  demands  ?  We 
lament  to  say  that  he  has.  Popish 
bishops  and  priests  are  now  formally 
recognised  in  their  official  characters 
by  tne  legislature.  To  the  Popish 
members  of  the  conunission,  exclu- 
sively, the  management  of  all  Popish 
bequests  is  intrusted ;  andtboujq^voL 
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oat  aoahist  the  formal  nomination  of 
Popisn  prelates  as  Commisnoners,  a 
Cooseryatiye  minister  was  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  insinuate  that 
care  should  be  taken,  in  the  actual 
Arrangement  of  the  body,  not  to 
overlook  the  claims  of  their  reve* 
rences.  If  all  this  he  not  "the 
movement,'*  we  should  really  like  to 
know  what  is. 

Meanwhile,  poor  old  Mother 
Church  is  going  sadly  to  the  wall. 
She  comes  forward  to  entreat  that  a 
Welsh  bishopric  shall  be  spared, 
and  heing  heartily  joined  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Principality,  she  so  far  pre- 
vails that,  on  the  motion  of  Earl 
Powis,  a  bill  is  brought  into  the 
Upper  House  for  effecting  a  very 
trimng  change  in  the  Church  'tem- 
poralities Act.  The  Lords  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  arrangement.  The 
Church  is  gratified.  It  is  bv  no 
means  clear  that  the  bill  will  not 
pass  the  Commons  also.  Bow  does 
the  Conservative  Coyemment  act? 
Why,  it  pleads  the  royal  preroga- 
tive ;  extinguishes  the  bul  just  as  the 
Lords  are  about  to  pass  it,  and  then 
tells  the  Bench  of  mhops  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws, 
except  to  obev  them.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  proposal  by  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, to  provide  chapluns  for  the 
union  workhouses,  is  scouted.  "  The 
age  for  chaplains,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  passed  away.  We  are  no 
enemies  to  tne  Church,  far  from  it ; 
but,  if  you  suppose  that  we  are  going 
to  expend  the  public  monev  in  any 
effort  to  instruct  the  people  in  ^e 
peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Church,  you 
«re  very  much  mistaken.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  modem  Conservatism  to 
keep  the  Church  down.  We  won*t 
destroy  her.  Oh,  no!    But  we  shall 


do  all  that  we  can  to  prevent  her 
from  exercising  any  more- the  supre* 
macy  which  used,  in  former  tvSDes^ 
to  belong  to  her."  At  the  gieat  din- 
ner in  Glasgow,  when  he  was  elected 
Bector  of  that  celebrated  University, 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  told  his  audience  thfit 
he  could  worship  God  just  as  satis- 
factorily to  himself  in  a  Scottish  kirk 
as  in  an  English  cathedral.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  him 
declaring,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  Keformed  Maynooth,  that  he 
is  as  ready  to  be  present  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  by  John,  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  as  to  receive  the  holy  sar 
crament  from  the  hands  of  Charles 
James,  bishop  of  London. 

All  that  we  have  as  yet  been  wri- 
ting about  is  actually  done;  what 
further  remains  to  be  accomplished 
we  are  scarcely  left  to  surmise.  We 
quite  expect  to  see,  ere  another  year 
pass  over  us,  an  accredited  minister 
from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  that 
of  St.  Peter  at  ^me.  And  in  due 
time,  after  the  Charitable  Bequests 
Bill  shall  have  accomplished  its  pur- 
poses, it  will  be  no  subject  of  sur- 
prise to  us,  to  find  two  Established 
Churches,  or,  possibly,  no  Established 
Church  at  all,  recognised  in  Ireland. 
And  all  will  have  been  the  work  of 
a  Conservative  Government  I  Well« 
why  not?  Other  sciences  do  not 
stand  still  j  why  should  the  most  im- 
Dortant  or  all,  that  of  Government, 
oe  kept  stationary  P  Vive  la  varieiS  I 
Success  to  "the  movement!"  say  w& 
But  it  is  really  very  hard  that  not 
one  among  the  ex-ministers  can  be 
found  to  chronicle  its  progress.  Ob, 
for  a  Lvndhurst  on  the  Opposition 
benches  I  What  a  fluttering  of  eagles 
he  would  make  in  the  Conservative 
campl 
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AN  ELECTION  TO  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

Anthony  Wood,  a  man  to  be  depended  on  for  accuracy,  states  as  a  fact  that 
John  Pym,  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  and  others,  did,  during  the  autumn 
of  1640,  ride  to  and  fro  over  England,  inciting  the  people  to  choose  mem- 
bers of  their  faction.  Pym  and  others :.  Pym  "  rode  aoout  the  country  to 
promote  elections  of  the  Puritanical  brethren  to  serve  in  parliament; 
wasted  his  body  much  in  carrying  on  the  cause,  and  was  himself,**  as  we 
well  know,  **  elected  a  Burgess.**^  As  for  Hampden,  he  had  long  been 
aocuBtomed  to  ride:  "being  a  person  of  antimonarchical  principles,"  says 
Anthony,  ^  he  did  not  only  ride,  for  several  years  before  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion broke  out,  into  Scotland,  to  keep  consults  with  the  Covenanting 
brethren  there  ;  but  kept  his  circuits  to  several  Puritanical  houses  in 
England ;  particularly  to  that  of  Knightlev  in  Northamptonshire,!  and 
also  to  that  of  William  Ijord  Say  at  Broughton  near  Banbury  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  **  I  —  he  m^ht  well  be  on  horseback  in  election  time.  These  Pyms, 
these  Hampdens,  Knightleys  were  busy  riding  over  England  in  those  months : 
it  is  ft  little  fact  which  Anthony  Wood  has  seen  fit  to  preserve  for  us. 

A.  little  fact,  which,  if  we  meditate  it,  and  picture  in  any  measure  the 
general  humour  and  condition  of  the  England  that  then  was,  will  spread 
Itself  into  great  expanse  in  our  imagination !  What  did  they  say,  do, 
think,  these  patriotic  missionaries,  "as  tney  rode  about  the  country  r  "  What 
did  th(^  propose,  advise,  in  the  successive  Town-halls,  Country-houses, 
and  "Places  of  Consult?**  John  Pym,  Clerk  of  the  Exchecquer,  Mr. 
Hampden  of  Great  Hampden,  riding  to  and  fro,  lodging  with  the  Puritan 
Squires  of  this  English  Nation,  must  have  had  notable  colloquies !  What 
did  the  Towns-people  say  in  reply  to  them  ?  We  have  a  great  curiosity 
to  know  about  it :  how  this  momentous  General  Election  of  autumn  1640 
went  on ;  what  the  physiognomy  or  figure  of  it  was ;  how  "  the  remark- 
ablest  Parliament  that  ever  sat,  the  father  of  all  Free  British  Parliaments, 
American  Congresses,  and  French  Conventions,  that  have  sat  since  in  this 
world,**  was  got  together ! 

To  all  which  curiosities  and  inquiries,  meanwhile,  there  is  as  good  as 
no  answer  whatever.  Wood*s  fact,  such  as  it  is,  has  to  twinkle  for  us  like 
one  star  in  a  heaven  otherwise  all  dark,  and  shed  what  light  it  can.  There 
B  nothinff  known  of  this  great  business,  what  it  was,  what  it  seemed  to  be, 
how  in  toe  least  it  transacted  itself,  in  any  town,  or  county,  or  locality. 
James  Heath,  "Carrion  Heath,**  as  Smelfungus  calls  him,  docs,  in  his 

*  Wood*8  Athena  (Blins^s  edition),  iii.  73, 

t  Fawsley  Park,  then  and  now  the  house  of  the  Knightleys. 

X  Wood, iii.  59  ;  Nogeut*0  Hampden,  i,  327. 
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FlageUum  (or  Flagithan*  as  it  properly  is),  write  some  stuff  about  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Cambridge  Election;  concerning  whicb  latter  and  Cleareland 
the  Poet  there  is  also  another  blockheadism  on  record: — but  these,  and 
the  like,  mere  blockheadisms,  pitch-dark  stupidities  and  palpable  falsities, 

—  what  can  we  do  with  these  ?  Forget  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  all 
eternity; — that  is  the  evident  rule:  Admit  that  we  do  honestlv  know 
nothing,  instead  of  misknowing  several  things,  and  in  some  sense  all  things, 
which  IS  a  great  misfortune  in  comparison ! 

Contemporary  men  had  no  notion,  as  indeed  they  seldom  have  in  such 
cases,  what  an  enormous  work  they  were  going  on  with ;  and  nobody 
took  note  of  this  Election  more  than  of  any  former  one.  Besides,  if  they 
had  known,  they  had  other  business  than  to  write  accounts  of  it  for  tu. 
But  how  could  any  body  know  that  this  was  to  be  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  to  cut  his  Majesty*s  head  off,  among  other  feats?  A  very  "spirited 
election,**  I  dare  believe : — but  there  had  been  another  Election  that  same 
year,  equally  spirited,  which  had  issued  in  a  Short  Parliament,  and  mere 
**  second  Episcopal  War."  There  had  been  Three  prior  Elections,  sufficiently 
spirited ;  and  had  issued,  each  of  them,  in  what  we  may  call  a  futile  shriek ; 
their  Parliaments  swiftly  vanishing  again. 

Sure  enough,  from  whatever  cause  it  be,  the  world,  as  we  said,  knows 
not  any  where  of  the  smallest  authentic  notice  concerning  this  matter, 
which  IS  now  so  curious  to  us,  and  is  partly  becoming  ever  more  curious. 
In  the  old  Memoirs,  not  entirely  so  dull  when  once  we  understand  them;  in  the 
multitudinous  rubbish  mountains  of  old  Civil- War  Pamphlets  (some  thirty 
or  filly  thousand  of  them  in  the  British  Museum  alone,  unreaid,  unsorted, 
unappointed,  unannealed  I),  which  will  continue  dull  till,  by  real  labour  and 
insight,  of  which  there  is  at  present  little  hope,  the  ten- thousandth  part  of 
them  be  extracted ;  and  the  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
parts  of  them  be  eaten  by  moths,  or  employed  in  domestic  cookery  when 
fuel  grows  scarce; — in  these  chaotic  masses  of  old  dull  printing,  there 
is  not  to  be  met  with,  in  long  years  of  manipulation,  one  solitary  trait  of 
any  election,  in  any  point  of  English  land,  to  this  same  Long  Parliament, 
the  remarkablest  that  ever  sat  in  the  world.  England  was  clearly  all  alive 
then, — ^with  a  moderate  crop  of  com  iust  reaned  m>m  it ;  and  other  things 
not  just  ready  for  reaping  yet.  In  ^Newcastle,  in  "  the  Bishoprick**  and 
that  region,  a  Scotch  Army,  bristling  with  pike  and  musket,  sonorous  with 
drum  and  psalm-book,  all  snugly  garrisoned  and  billeted  "  with  850/. 
a  day ;"  over  in  Yorkshire  an  English  Army,  not  quite  so  snugly ;  and  a 
"  Treaty  of  Bippon"  going  on ;  and  immense  things  in  the  wincC  and  Pym 
and  Hampden  nding  to  and  fro  to  hold  ^  consults :"  it  must  have  been  an 
election  worth  looking  at !  But  none  of  us  will  see  it ;  the  Opacities  have 
been  pleased  to  suppress  this  election,  considering  it  of  no  interest.  It  is 
erased  from  English  and  from  human  memory,  or  was  never  recorded  there, 

—  (owing  to  the  stupor  and  dark  nature  of  that  faculty,  we  may  well  say.) 
It  is  a  lost  election ;  swallowed  in  the  dark  deeps :  premk  atra  Nbx.  Black 
Night ;  and  this  one  &ct  of  Anthony  Wood*s  more  or  less  iaintly  twinkling 
there! 

^  In  such  entire  darkness  it  was  a  welcome  discovery  which  the  present 
editor  made,  of  certain  official  or  semi-official  Documents,  legal  testimonies 
and  signed  affidavits,  relative  to  the  Election  for  Suffolk,  such  as  it  actually 
shewed  itself  to  men*s  observation  in  the  town  of  Ipswich  on  that  occasion : 
Documents  drawn  up  under  the  exact  eye  of  Sir  Simonds  d*Ewe8,  High- 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk ;  all  carefully  preserved  these  two  centuries,  and  still 
lyinff  safe  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  among  the  Harley  Manuscripts 
in  tne  British  Museum.  Sir  Simonds,  as  will  be  gradually  seen,  had  nys 
reasons  for  getting  these  Documents  drawn  up ;  and  luckily,  when  the  main 
use  of  them  was  over,  his  thrifty,  historical  turn  of  mind,  induced  him  to 
preserve  them  for  us.  A  man  of  sublime  antiquarian  researches,  law- 
loirning,  human  and  divine  accomplishments,  and  generally  somewhat  Gran- 
disonian  in  his  ways;  a  man  of  scrupulous  Puritan  inte^ty,  of  highflown 

*  Or,  Lift  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (London,  166S) :  probably,  all  thinn  considexed, 

tlM  hmtalest  PlttitadQ  this  English  Nation  Im  to  show  for  its«lf  in  wri&g. 
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eoii9ei0DGioiuiiec0,ex8etitade,  anddistinginshed  perfection ;  ambitiaiu  to  be  the 
pink  of  Chrifitian  countir  gentlemen  and  magistrates  of  connties;  really  a  most 
spotlefls  man  and  bigh-snmff :  how  shall  he  suffer,  in  parliament,  or  out  of 
it,  to  the  latest  {Kwterity,  any  shadow  from  election  brabbles  or  the  like 
indecorous  confusion  to  rest  on  his  clear-polished  character  P  Hence  these 
Documents; — for  there  had  an  unseemly  brabble,  and  altercation  from  un- 
reasonable persons,  fallen  out  at  this  election,  which  **  might  have  ended  in 
blood,**  from  the  nose  or  much  deeper,  had  Sir  Simonds  been  a  less  perfect 
l%h-sheriff !    Hence  these  Documents,  we  say ;  and  they  are  preservea  to  us. 

The  Documents,  it  must  be  at  once  owned,  are  somewhat  of  the  wateriest : 
but  the  reader  may  assure  himself  they  are  of  a  condensed,  emphatic,  and 
verypotent  nature,  in  comparison  with  the  generality  of  Civil- War  documents 
and  records  I  Of  which  latter  indeed,  and  what  quali^  they  are  of,  the 
human  mind,  till  once  it  has  earnestly  tried  them,  can  rorm  no  manner  of 
Idea.  We  had  long  heard  of  Dulness,  and  thought  we  knew  it  a  little ;  but 
here  first  is  the  right  dead  Dulness,  Dulness  its  very  self!  Ditch-water,  fetid 
bilge-water,  ponds  of  it  and  oceans  of  it ;  wide-spread  ffenuine  Dulness  without 
parallel  in  this  world :  such  la  the  element  in  whidi  that  history  of  our  Heroic 
Seventeenth  Century  as  yet  rots  and  swims !  The  hapless  inquirer  swashes 
to  and  fro,  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart ;  if  in  an  acre  of  sta^ant  water,  he  can 
pick  up  half  a  peascod,  let  him  thank  his  stars  I  This  editor,  in  such  drcum- 
stanoes,  read  the  D'Ewes  documents,  and  re-read  them,  not  without  some 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  Such  as  they  are,  they  brins  one  face  to  face  with 
an  actual  election,  at  Ipswich,  "  in  Mr.  Hambies*  Field,  on  Monday  the  19th 
of  October,  1640,  an  extreme  windy  day."  There  is  the  concrete  figure  of 
that  extreme  windy  Monday,  Monday  gone  two  hundred  and  odd  years :  the 
express  image  of  Old  Ipswich,  and  Old  England,  and  that  Day ;  exact  to 
Kature  herself, — thousn  in  a  most  dark  glass,  the  more  is  the  t>it^ !  But  it 
is  a  glass ;  it  is  the  authentic  mindy  namely,  or  seeing^facuUp  of  Sir  Simonds 
D*£wes  and  his  Affidavit-makers,  who  did  look  on  the  thing  with  eyes  and 
minds,  and  ^t  a  real  picture  of  it  for  themselves.  Alas,  we  too  could  see  t7, 
the  yery  thmg  as  it  then  and  there  was,  through  these  men's  poor  limited 
authentic  picture  of  it  here  preserved  for  us,  had  we  eyesight  enough ;  —  a 
consideration  almost  of  a  desperate  nature !  Eyesight  enough^  O  reader :  a 
man  in  that  case  were  a  god,  and  could  do  various  thmgs ! 

We  will  not  overlos^  these  poor  Documents  with  commentary.  Let 
the  pubHc,  as  we  have  done,  look  with  its  own  eves.  To  the  commonest 
nresight  a  markworthy  old  fact  or  two  may  visibly  disclose  itself;  and  in 
shadowy  outline  and  sequence,  to  the  interior  regions  of  the  seeing- 
fiiculty,  if  the  eyesight  be  beyond  common,  a  whole  world  of  old  facts, — an 
old  contemporary  Englimd  at  lar^e,  as  it  stood  and  lived,  on  that  "  extreme 
windy  day,^inay  more  or  less  dimly  suggest  themselves.  The  reader  is  to 
transport  himseli  to  Ipswich ;  and,  remembering  alwavs  that  it  is  two  cen- 
turies and  four  years  ago,  look  about  him  there  as  ne  can.  Some  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  these  poor  old  Documents  copied  into  modem  hand  haa 
chanced  to  arise ;  and  here,  with  an  entire  welcome  to  all  faithful  persons 
who  are  sufficiently  patient  of  dulness  for  the  sake  of  direct  historical 
knowledge,  they  are  given  forth  in  print. 

It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  Candidates  in  this  election  are  three :  Sir 
Kathaniel  Barnardiston  and  Sir  FhiHp  Parker  on  the  Puritan  side ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  North,  son  of  Sir  Roger  Nortn,  on  the  Court  or  Royalist  side.  Sh: 
Roger  is  himself  alr^dy  elected,  or  about  to  be  elected,  for  the  borough 
of  Eye; — and  now  Mr.  Henrv,  heir-apparent,  is  ambitious  to  be  Knight  of 
the  Shire.  He,  if  he  can,  will  oust  one  of  the  two  Puritans,  he  cares  little 
which,  and  it  shall  be  tried  on  Monday. 

To  most  readers  these  Candidates  are  dark  and  inane,  mere  Outlines  of 
Candidates :  but  Suffolk  readers,  in  a  certain  dim  way,  recosnise  something 
of  them.  "  The  Parkers  still  continue,  in  due  brilliancv,  in  that  shire :  a  fine 
old  place,  at  Long  Melford,  near  Bury  : —  but  this  Parker,**  says  our  Suffolk 
monitor,*  "  is  of  another  family,  the  lamily  of  Lord  Morley  and  Monteagle, 

*  D.  £.  Davy,  £sq.»  of  Ufford,  in  that  county,  whose  leaming  in  Suffolk  History 
is  onderslDod  to  be  sopremei  and  whose  obliging  dlspositioa  we  hare  ourselves 
exptiiniced. 
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otherwise  not  nnknown  in  Englbh  History.*  The  Bamardistons  too,**  it 
would  appear,  **  had  a  noble  mansion  in  the  east  side  of  the  county,  though 
it  has  quite  vanished  now,  and  corn  is  growing  on  the  site  of  it,  and  toe 
family  is  somewhat  eclipsed.  The  Norths  are  from  Mildenhall,  from 
Finborough,  Laxfield;  the  whole  world  knows  the  North  kindred,  Lord 
Keeper  Norths,  Lord  Guildford  Norths,  of  which  these  Norths  of  ours  are  a 
junior  twig.  Six  lines  arc  devoted  by  Collins  Dryasdustf  to  our  Candidate 
Mr.  Henry,  of  Mildenhall,  and  to  our  Candidate*s  Father  and  Uncle ;  testi- 
fying indisputably  that  they  lived,  and  that  they  died. 

Let  the  reader  look  in  the  dim  faces,  lloyalist  and  Puritan,  of  these 
respectable  vanished  gentlemen ;  let  him  fancy  their  old  great  houses,  in 
this  side  of  the  county  or  that  other,  standing  all  young,  firm,  fresh-pargeted, 
and  warm  with  breakfast-fire,  on  that  extreme  windy  morning,  which  have 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  dimness  now !  Let  the  reader,  we  say,  look  about 
him  in  that  old  Ipswich ;  in  that  old-vanished  population :  perhaps  he  may 
recognise  a  thing  or  two.  There  is  the  old  "  Market  Cross,'  for  one  thing ; 
'*  an  old  Grecian  circular  building,  of  considerable  diameter ;  a  dome  raised 
on  distinct  pillars,  so  that  you  could  go  freely  in  and  out  between  them; 
a  figure  of  Justice  on  the  top ;"  which  the  elderly  men  in  Ipswich  can 
still  recollect,  for  it  did  not  vanish  till  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  ^*  Com 
Hill"  again,  being  better  rooted,  has  not  vanished  hitherto,  but  is  still 
extant  as  a  Street  and  Hill ;  and  the  Town  Hall  stands  on  one  side  of  it. 

Samuel  Duncon,  the  Town-constable,  shall  speak  first.  **  The  Duncons 
were  a  leading  family  in  the  Corporation  of  Ipswich ;  Ilobert  Duncon  was 
patron  of  the,"  &c.  &c. :  so  it  would  appear ;  but  this  Samuel,  Town- 
constable,  must  have  been  of  the  more  decayed  branches,  poor  fellow ! 
What  most  concerns  us  is,  that  he  seems  to  do  his  constabling  in  a  really 
judicious  manner,  with  unspeakable  reverence  to  the  High  Sheriff;  that  he 
expresses  himself  like  a  veracious  person,  and  unites  a  remarkably  distinct 
hand. 

No.  L 

8UFF0LKB  ELECTION.^ 


Memorandum  that  upon  Monday 
the  19th  day  of  October  this  present 
year  1640,  the  election  of  two  Knights 
for  the  Shire  was  at  Ipswich  in 
Suffolke ;  the  Writt  being  read  about 
eight  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning : 
and  in  the  Markett  Crosse  where  the 
County  Court  is  generally  kept,  Mr. 
Henry  North  sonne  of  Sir  Roger 
North  was  there  at  the  reading  of 
the  said  Writt.  All  this  time  the 
other  two,  namel^r,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bamardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker, 
were  at  the  King*s  Head ;  and  Mr. 
North  was  carried  about  neare  halfe 
an  honre  before  the  other  two  came ;  § 
and  after  the  other  two  were  taken 
there,  IVfr.  North  was  carried  into  the 


field  neare  the  said  towne,  called  Mr. 
Hambie*8  feild :  J  and  the  said  High- 
Sherriffe  was  tliere  polling,  about 
halfe-an-houre  before  the  other  two 
knights  knewe  either  of  his  being 
polling,  or  of  the  high-sherrifTs  in- 
tention to  take  the  poll  in  that  place. 
But  at  length  the  two  knights  were 
carried  into  the  said  feild;  and  be- 
fore they  came  there,  the  tables  which 
were  sett  for  them,  the  said  Sir  Na- 
thaniel and  Sir  Philip,  were  thrust 
downe,  and  troaden  under  foot ;  ^  and 
they  both  caused  but  one  table  to 
bee  sett  there, — ^till  about  three  of 
the  clocke  of  the  afternoone,  the 
day,  about  which  time  Sir  Nathaniel 
had  another  table  sett  there,  a  little 


*  "  It  wai  to  Willinin  Parker,  Lord  Monteagle,  ancestor  of  tfaia  Sir  Philip,  that 
the  Letter  was  addressed,  which  aaved  the  King  and  Parliament  from  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.    Sir  Philip  bad  been  High.Sheriffint63r;  he  died  in  1675.*'— DnTASDVSrMSS. 

t  Peerage,  iv.  62,  3.     London,  1741. 

t  From  Harteian  MSS.  Brit.  Museum  (Parhamentarj  Aftirs  collected  by  Sir  S* 
D'Ewes).  No.  165,  foil.  5-8. 

$  Carried  about  in  his  chair  by  the  jubilant  people :  Let  all  men  see,  and  coma 
and  rote  for  him.    The  chairing  was  then  the  first  step*  it  would  leem. 

II  Or  *•  Hanbie*s  field,"  as  the  Duncon  MS.  has  it :  he  probably  means  Mamby  : 
«'  a  family  of  the  latter  name  had  property  at  Ipawioh  and  about  it,  ia  tbosa  times«" 

%  Such  a  pressure  and  crowding  was  there ! 
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):«mote  from  the  other.  And  when 
they  went  ahout  to  poll  they  wanted 
a  ciarke.  I,  Samueu  Duncon,  stand- 
ing by,  some  requested  mee;  and 
upon  the  under-sherriff's  allowance, 
I  did  take  names,  and  one  Mr. 
Fishar  with  mee,  he  for  Sir  Na- 
thaniel, and  myselfe  for  Sir  Philip ; 
although  many  that  came  for  the 
one,  came  for  the  other ;  and  if  any 
came  for  Mr.  North  (as  there  did 
some),  wee  tooke  them  likewise  for 
him.  And  Mr.  John  Clinch  of 
Creting,*  Sir  Roger  North's  brother- 
in-law,  or  some  other  of  Mr.  North 
hist  freinds,  stoode  by  all  the  time. 
And  after  the  space  of  one  quarter 
of  an  houre,  came  Sir  Robert  Crane,} 
and  did  oppose  against  Mr.  Fishar ; 
and  then  came  the  said  hifi^h-sheriffe 
himselfe  to  the  table,  wheere  wee 
weere  writing,  and  ducharged  Mr. 
Fishar,  and  tooke  his  papers  of  him ; 
and  at  the  request  of  Sir  Roger 
North  did  appoint  one  Mr.  Jonn 
Sheppard  to  write  in  his  place,  who 
then  tooke  names  for  Sir  Nathaniel, 
and  myselfe  for  Sir  Philip.  About 
one  houre  after.  Sir  Robert  Crane 
and  the  rest  of  Mr.  North  his  friends 
moved  Sir  Nathaniel  that  wee  might 
leave  off  polling  for  him,  and  Sir 
Philip,  and  take  the  poll  only  for 
Mr.  North ;  for,  they  said,  Air. 
North*8  table  was  much  pestred,  and 
many  of  his  men  would  be  eone  out 
of  towne,  being  neare  nt^t, — and 
the  like  reasons.  Which  reasons 
might  as  well  have  been  alledged  in 
the  behalfe  of  Sir  Nathaniei,  and  Sir 
Philip:  but  without  leasonin^.  Sir 
Nathaniel  did  grant  them  their  de- 
sire; and  presently  Sir  Robert  Crane 
went  and  called  all  that  were  for 
Mr.  North  to  come  to  that  table; 
and  eoe  Mr.  Sheppanl,  and  myselfe 
tooke  for  Mr.  Norln  as  loa^  as  wee 
could  well  see;  which  I  think  was 
about  one  houre.  Haviiu;  done,  wee 
gave  uj^  our  Bookes,  ana  did  goe  to 


Mrs.  Penning*s  house  in  Ipswich, 
where  Sir  'Roser  North  was  then 
with  the  said  Eigh-sherrifFe ;  and  I 
heard  no  oppositions  at  that  time 
taken  against  any  thing  that  had 
passed  that  Monday  at  the  taking  of 
the  said  Poll ;  but  Sir  Roger  North 
and  the  said  high-sherrifi^e  did  part 
very  curteously  and  friendly,  each 
from  the  other. 

But  by  the  next  morning  it  was 
generally  thought,  that  Sir  Nathaniel 
and  Sir  Philip  had  outstripped  Mr. 
North,  about  JOG  voices  apiece,  at 
the  Poll  taken  on  the  Monday  fore- 
going; soe  as  the  said  Sir  Roger 
being,  it  seemes,  much  vexed  thereat, 
came  to  the  said  high-sherri0e*8 
lodging  about  eight  of  the  clocke, 
the  same  teuesday  morning,  and  be- 

ftmn  to  make  cavills  against  what 
ad  passed  at  the  taking  of  the  Poll 
the  day  past.  And  then  they  went 
to  the  Poll  againe;  and  two  tables 
were  sett  in  the  Markett  Crosse,  § 
whereat  the  Poll  was  taken  for  Mr. 
North  by  four  clarkes  on  oath, 
two  writing  the  same  names.  About 
12  of  the  clocke,  the  same  forenoone, 
the  Court  was  adjourned  to  two  of 
the  clocke  in  the  attemoone.  About 
which  time  the  said  high-sherifCe 
repairing  thither  againe,  did  with 
much  patience  attend  the  same  Mr. 
North  s  Poll,  sitting  sometimes  about 
a  quarter  of  an  houre  before  any 
came  in  to  give  their  voice,  for  the 
said  Mr.  North.  And  as  the  said 
hi^h-sheriife  was  soe  attending  his  | 
said  8onne*s  Poll,  about  three  of  the 
clocke  the  same  aftemoone,  came  Sir 
Roger  North,  accompanied  with  di- 
vers gentlemen,  most  of  them  armed 
with  swords  or  rapiers,^  into  the  said 
Mearkett  Crosse ;  and  the  said  hiffb- 
sherriflTe  very  respectfully  attenmng 
with  rilenee  to  what  tlie  mid  Sir 
Roger  North  bad  to  say,  he  ftM 
into  most  outrageous,  unjust,  and 
scandalous  criminations,  against  the 


*  *'  The  family  of  Clioeli,  or  CWoeb  ss  ii  sbovUl  be  ipslt,  wers  of  note  io  6uft'o1l(« 
They  deieauded  from  John  Cleocli  of*  bit,  kc,  "  buried  to  1607  wttli  a  btD<Jsoms 
monument  to  bis  memory.  He  was  ooe  of  tbe  Justices  of  the  King^f  Dencb.  His 
Grandson,  Jobn  Cleoeb.  Esq.,  was  bt^-tberiff  of  tbe  county  io  I659:"i.tbi«,  I 
think,  it  our  and  Samuel  Dnncou'e  Cleocb..»DBrAfDVfi  MSB. 

f  "  North  hia"  means  Nortb't. 

t  "  Sir  Robert  Crane  was  devceoded  from  a  Norfolk  family,  viliirb  mifratrd," 
&c.  "  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  &iar  \6tT,  He  waa  of  Chilton  Hall,  n^ar  Sud. 
burr  ;  he  died  to  164?." — Dat  AsoctT  MSS. 

'§  '*  A  spacioua  {flace ;  there  was  room  esough  in  it :  cee  (be  old  cop|>«r|<!ate  of 
l760;'-~nByAwccT  MSS. 

g  Sir  TLoz^r  North's.  %  U,  tberst 
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said  luffh-gherriffe;  charging  him  to 
have  dealt  partiallie  ana  nnjustlie, 
and  to  have  wronged  his  said  sonne. 
To  eUl  which  violent  accusations,  the 
said  high-sheniffe,  haying  desired 
silence,  did  answeare  0oe  fully  and 
readily,  as  it  gave  all  unpartiall  and 
honest  men  fuU  satisfaction.  A  while 
after  the  said  hig^h-sherriffe^s  speech 
was  ended,  the  said  Sir  Eoger  North 
with  divers  others  went  upp  and 
downe  in  such  a  manner  on  the  said 
Come  Hill,  as  I,  the  said  Samuell 
Duncon,  fearing  that  much  danger 
and  hloudshedd  might  ensue,  and 
being  one  of  the  constables  of  Ips- 
wich, did  in  the  Kine*s  M^estie's 
name  charge  some  of  tne  said  com- 
pany to  desist* 

Samuel  Duncon. 


Mandayy  the  I9ih  of  October,  1640. 

[Samuel  Duncon  testifieth  for  the 
second  time.] 

When  I  came  into  field  where 
the  polling  was  for  the  knights  of 
the  shire,  uie  first  place  I  settled  at 
was  an  £lmt  in  tne  middle  of  the 
feUd,  where  there  were  polling  for 
Sir  Nathaniel  Bamardiston,  and  Sir 
Philip  Parker :  and  there  was  a  long 
table,  at  one  end  whereof  was  Mr. 
Robert  Dowe,  clerke;  and  he  did 
write  for  both  the  foresaid  knights ; 
and  Mr.  Farran,  imder-sherrifie,  {  did 
sweare  the  people ;  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  same  table  did  Mr.  Robert 
Clarke  write  for  Sir  Philip,  and  Mr. 
Peter  Fisher  wrot  for  Sir  Nathaniel ; 
and  sometimes  Mr.  Chopping  §  did 
sweare  the  people  at  that  end,  and 
sometimes  Mr.  Robert  Clerke  did 
sweare  them. 

After  I  had  stood  there  one  houre 
or  thereabout,  Mr.  Robert  Clerke  his 
nose  did  bleede,  ||  so  as  he  coulde  not 
write,  and  then  he  called  mee  to 
write  in  his  stead,  and  the  under- 


sherriffe  *  required  me  so  to  doe ; 
whidi  I  did  till  his  nose  left  bleedii^, 
and  then  he  tooke  the  Booke  aeam 
and  wrot  himselfe.  Then  I  stood  by 
againe  about  another  houre,  and  then 
with  the  violent  presse  of  the  people, 
the  tressoUs  brake,  and  the  table  fell 
downe  to  the  groimd.^  There  was  a 
cessation  of  writing  until  the  table 
was  set  up  againe.  In  that  interim, 
Peter  Fisher  and  Samuel  Duncon 
went  to  the  Conduit  head;**  and 
having  a  table  sett  up  there,  they  did 
write  there  for  the  two  foresaid 
knights:  and  then,  at  the  former 
nla^,tt  when  the  table  was  up  againe, 
Mr.  Dowe  wrot  still  for  the  two 
kniehtes,  and  then  t  {  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table  was  Mr.  Robert  Clarke 
writing  for  Sir  Philip.  And  then 
there  was  no  man  at  that  end  writing 
for  Sir  Nathaniel;  which  presently 
bred  this  confusion  inevitable,  viz. 
when  men  had  with  much  trouble 
pressed  to  the  end  of  the  table  (where 
Mr.  Clarke  ^d  only  take  for  Sir 
Philip),  and  desired  to  be  sworne 
and  entered  for  both,  Mr.  Clerke 
would  sweare  and  take  them  onely 
for  Sir  Philip ;  and  would  send  them 
to  the  place  where  Mr.  Fisher  was 
writing  for  Sir  Nathaniel,|§  at  the 
foresaid  Conduit  Head:  whereupon 
men,||||  beine  unwilling  to  endure  so 
much  trouble  as  to  presse  twice  into 
such  great  crowdes,  began  to  mur- 
mure  and  complaine,  saying  they 
would  not  endure  this,  but  desired 
they  might  be  discharged  at  one 
place ;  auo  Mr.  Fisher  came  to  Mr. 
Clerke,  and  demanded  the  reason 
why  there  was  no  one  to  take  for  Sir 
Nathaniel  at  that  end  of  the  table, 
where  the  said  Clerke  did  take  names 
for  Sir  Philip  ?  and  Mr.  Fisher  said 
that  men  complained  because  they 
were  not  despatched  for  both  at  once ; 
and  said  also  they  would  ^oe  away, 
and  not  endure  this  crowding  twice. 
When  I  ^^  saw  no  cl^ke  to  write  for 


*  Highly  proper,  io  sach  a  place  as  the  Come  Hill ! 

f  Notaoene. 

t  **  Uoder-sheriff/'  lo  Duncon  oalU  him ;  but  the  real  under-sberiff  was  Mr. 
Cboppine,  to  whom  this  Mr.  Farran  rouat  ha?e  been  aasiatant  or  temporary  anbatitute. 

§  "  A.D.  1640.  John  Cboppine,  Gent,  uuder-aberiff ;  Tallemaoh  Choppine  of 
Coddenbam's  brother.'— Harl.  MS.  No.  99,  fol.  7. 

II  Ominoua!  f  Aba!  ••  Mark! 

ff  Beside  the  big  Elm,  namely,  under  its  crealcing  boughs,  and  brown  leaves 
dropping.  tt  **  llien ''  aignifies  <*  Meanwhile.'' 

J  And  I  for  Sir  Philip  still  ?    No,  I  had  ceased ;  the  official  nose  having  done 
ing :  see  presently.  ||||  Very  naturally ! 

t  f  HsTing  now  quittod  tfie  Conduit  Head,  and  come  to  the  Elm  again. 
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Sir  Nathaniel,  I  desired  this  incon- 
yenienoc  aforesaid  zni^t  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  seeing  a  raper  Booke 
in  Mr.  Farran  his  hands,  I  sayd  to 
him,  ^Mr.  Farran,  jou  see  there 
wants  a  derke  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  to  \mte  for  Sir  Nathaniel," 
and  then  Mr.  Famm  gave  me  the 
Paper  Booke  in  his  hands,  and  sayd 
to  mee,  "Write  you,  for  Sir  Na- 
thaniel at  that  end  of  the  table," 
where  Mr.  Gierke  did  write  for  Sir 
Philip.  And  then  I,  havinff  ihe 
Booke,  did  write  for  Sir  Nathaniel 
till  the  evening.  And  at  that  end  of 
the  table,  where  *  Mr.  Robert  Dowe 
did  write  at  one  end,  and  Mr.  Gierke 
and  myselfe  at  the  other  end,  there 
were  present  two  or  three  knightes 
or  gentlemen  all  the  whole  time  of 
Mr.  North*8  partie:  sometimes  Sir 

Robert  Grane,  and  Mr. Walde- 

erave,  and  Mr.  John  Smith,t  and 
Mr.  Henry  North,  sen.}  No  man, 
all  that  time,  made  any  observation 
against  mee;  and  yet  they  stoode, 
some  of  these  and  sometimes  some 
others  of  that  side,  all  the  after- 
noone,  and  did  snpravise  all  the 
derkes.  Also,  at  niffht,  when  wee 
were  breaking  up,  Mr.  Gierke  de- 
manded of  Mr.  GUnch  §  if  he  could 
find  any  fault  with  us  in  doing  any 
wrong  r  To  which  he  answerra,  lie 
could  not  as  yet,  if  there  were  no 
other  carriage  than  there  had  yet 
beene,  or  to  that  effect.  Neither  was 
there  any  that  day  who  did  find 
fimlt  with  the  derkes  in  my  hearing ; 
but  sometimes  some  muttering  and 
complaining  about  some  particular 
questions  in  the  oaths,  which  (as  soon 
as  they  came  to  the  high-sherriffe 
his  intelligence)  were  rectified  and 
settled. 

And,  at  night,  when  wee  broke  up, 
I  gave  my  Booke  that  I  wrott  in, 
unto  the  under-sheriffe,  Mr.  Farran, 
before  I  stirred  from  the  table  where 
I  wrott;  and  then  wee  came  home 
with  the  high-sheriffe  to  Mrs.  Fen- 


ninff*s  howse;||  and  there  did  the 
high-sheriffe  call  for  all  the  Bookes 
from  the  nnder-sheriffe,  and  in  the 
nresence  of  Sir  Rqger  North,  and 
Mr.  North,  his  brother,  and  more 
other  gentlemen,  locke  up  all  the 
Bookes  in  a  little  truncke,  and  sett 
that  truncke  in  his  owne  lodging- 
chamber,  and  gave  the  key  thereof 
to  his  under-sheriffe,  who  lodged  not 
in  that  howse  where  the  bookes  were. 

Tuesday y  the  20th  of  October,  1640. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  High-Sherifife 
came  Into  the  Gomehill  at  Ipswich, 
and  the  knights,  to  make  an  end  of 
polling.  Whereupon  the  derkes 
who  wrot  the  day  before  appeared, 
and  wrot  a^aine  as  before.  But  Mr. 
High-Shenffe  commanded  that  wee 
should  all  of  us  make  new  bookes  to 
write  in ;  for  he  would  not  stirr  those 
that  were  wrot  in  the  day  before : 
and  so.  wee  did,  and  wrot  in  new 
bookes. 

And  all  that  day  also  while  wee 
wrot,  there  were  divers  Bupravisors ; 
but  thej  found  no  fiiult  with  the 
derkes  m  my  hearing :  and  at  noone, 
when  wee  Drake  upp,  I  gave  my 
Booke  againe  into  Mr.  Farran,  before 
I  stirred  from  the  table  where  I  wrot. 
And  in  the  aftemoone,  wee  came 
together  againe,  and  made  an  end  of 
polling;  and  towards  the  end  of 
polling,  before  wee  had  done  pollinjg 
at  the  table  where  I  sat  to  wnte,  Sir 
Roger  with  the  rest  of  the  knights 
and  gentlemen  went  about  the  Gome- 
hUl,  swinging  thdr  caps  and  hats 
crying  '*  A  Worth !  A  North  I  "If 
which  caused  me  to  admire ;  because 
I  knew  the  bookes  were  not  cast 
up.** 

Then  after  that,  Mr.  High-Sheriffe 
went  to  Mrs.  Penning*s,  and  the 
knights  followed  him,  and  the  derkes 
to  summe  up  the  bookes.  But  the 
night  grew  on  so  fast,  that  they  conld 
not  be  ended  that  night :  then  Mr. 
High-Sheriffe  did  againe  locke  up 


*  "  Where  "  means  **  the  table  where." 

t  Smith  is  andecipherable ;  being  "  veiy  freaoeat "  in  Suffolk  as  elsewhere.  Of 
Waldegrave  the  Uoukor  says,  "  There  beins  no  Christian  name  mentioned,  it  is  hard 
to  lay  what  individual  is  meant  Doubtleaa  be  waa  one  of  the  Waldegravea  of 
Smallbridge.  Wm.  Waldegrave,  Esq.*  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Waldegrave,  Knt.»  of 
Snallbridge  in  Burea,  Suffolk,  would  be  about  forty  years  of  age  about  this  time;"— 
kt  ua  fancy  it  was  he. 

t  This  is  the  candidate's  uncle,  come  over  from  Lazfield,  I  think,  to  see  fair  play. 

tCliacb  of  Crating  (see  above). 
Did  she  keep  the  King's  Head  ? 
Y  Questionable.  **  And  nobody  conld  yet  teU  who  was  to  win* 
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the  bookes  in  the  same  trancke,  they 
were  in  before  and  gave  the  key  to 
Mr.  —  North,  and  sett  the  trancke 
into  his  chamber  and  appointed  to 
meete  the  next  day  upon^  the  Town- 
hall. 

[Samuel  Duncon  still  testifieth.] 

Memorandum  that  on  Tuesday 
October  20,  in  the  aftemoone,  this 
present  year  1640,  the  High-Sherriffe 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  sitting  in 
the  Markett  Crosse  f  in  Ipswich, 
where  hee  kept  his  County  Court, 
and  had  that  aftemoone  taken  the 
poll  of  divers  that  came  to  give  their 
voices  for  Mr.  Henry  North,  sonne 
of  Sir  Roger  North.f  And  when  it 
appeared  after  some  stay  that  noe 


more  weere  likely  to  come,  and  Mr. 
Gardener  Webb  §  speaking  concern- 
ing the  said  dection  averrra  That  the 
said  high-shernffe  had  been  damnably 
base,  in  all  his  carriage.  Whereupon, 
I,  Samuel  Duncon,  hearing  the  same, 
did  I  enforme  the  said  high-sheriife 
of  that  outrageous  and  scandalous 
Bp«eche ;  who  thereupon  asking  the 
said  Webb,  Whether  nee  had  spoken 
the  said  wordes  or  not  ?  he  answered, 
with  much  impudence  and  earnest- 
ness. That  he  had  said  soe,  and  would 
maintain  it.  And  did  thereupon  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  high-sherriffe 
call  mee  the  said  Samuel  Duncon, 
base  rascall  and  rogue  %  because  I  had 
acquainted  the  said  nigh  -  sherriffe 
with  his  said  injurious  speeches. 

Samujil  Duncon. 


No.n. 


BiUUEL  DDNOON  STILL  TESTIPIETB,  THOUGH  WZTnOUT  SIGNATURE. 


Wednesday  the  ^Ist  October^  1640. 

[Samuel  Duncon  still  testifteth.] 

The  truncke  was  brought  up  into 
the  Town-hall,  and  the  high-sherriffe 
and  the  rest  of  the  kniehts  and  gen- 
tlemen, came  up  togetner  to  make 
end  of  their  BooKes :  and  they  passed 
quietly  untill  my  Booke  was  pro- 
duced; and  then  Mr.  North  pro- 
tested against  my  Booke,  and  Sir 
Roger  came  up  and  exclaimed  at  mee, 
and  said  I  was  no  fitt  clerke,  neyther 
authorised  to  write.  Then  was  Mr. 
Farran  called,  and  asked  how  I  came 
to  write;  which  he  answered,  ^^He 
never  saw  mee  before  Monday  in  all 
his  life,  but  wanting  one  to  write, 
and  I  standing  by,  he  requested  mee 
to  write."  The  high  sherrifie  told 
Sir  Roger,  He  could  not  but  accept  of 
my  Booke,  and  would  doe  so  if  I  had 
wrot  for  his  sonne ;  and  for  myselfe 


as  I  then  testified,  so  am  I  ready  to 
make  oath,  being  lawfully  called, 
that  my  Booke  was  just  and  right, 
and  that  I  did  not  write  one  name 
that  was  not  swome  for  Sir  Na- 
thaniel; and  notwithstanding  Sir 
Ro^r  and  other  knights  did  speake 
their  large  pleasures  of  mee  and 
charged  me  with  direct  and  manifest 
outrage.** 

In  conclusion  the  high-sherriffe 
finished  the  Bookes,  and  soe  we  brake 
up  that  night,  and  the  next  day  we 
proclaymed  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardis- 
ton  and  Sir  Philip  Parker  knights 
of  the  shire  for  tne  ensuing  Parlia- 
ment. 

[Samuel  Duncon:  signature  not 
given.] 
To  all  these  tnree  pages  I  am  ready 

to  give  testimony ;  and  to  the  whoJe 

substance  thereof. 

EdW.  B£8TWALL.tt 


*  MMns»  ia  it,  not  on  the  roof  of  it ;  the  figure  of  Justice  stood  on  the  roof. 

-f*  Grammar  fails  a  little.  X  Note  him. 

$  Gardiner  Webb  was  the  son  of  William  Webb  of  Ixworth  in  Suffolk,  attomey- 
at*law.  He  became  heir  in  right  of  his  mother  (who  was  one  of  the  Gardinera 
of  Elmswell)  to  considerable  landed  property ;  and  leem  to  have  been  a  hot-tempered 
loose-spoken  individual. 

|{  As  an  enemj*  of  blasphemy,  and  constable  of  this  borough. 

IT  He  shall  answer  it ! 

**  Maltreating  the  honest  town-constable :  ahameftil ! 

ft  Bestwall  is  not  known  to  Dryasdust  Au  impartial  onlooker,  and  presumably 
nothing  more.  The  '  *  three  pages  "  he  vouches  for  are  all  these  testimonies  of  Duncon^ 
from  heginning  to  endr— ^foen  pages  as  panted  here. 
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[Sahusl  Dukcon  still  testifieth.] 

Memoianduin,  upon  Tuesday 
monung  some  women*  came  to  be 
sworne  for  the  two  foresaid  knights, 
and  Mr.  Bobert  Gierke  did  suddenly 
take  some  of  them ;  but  as  soone  as 
Mr,  High-Sherriffe  had  intelligence 
of  it,  wee  had  worde  brought  to  the 
table  where  Mr.  Gierke  and  myselfe 
wrot,  that  Mr.  Sheriffe  would  have 


us  take  no  women's  oaths ;  and  both 
the  kniffhts  desired  that  those  that 
were  taken  might  be  put  out,  and 
that  we  should  take  no  more ;  and  so 
we  refused  the  rest  of  the  women 
after  that  notice  from  Mr.  High- 
Sherriffe;  and  when  Mr.  Uigh-Sher- 
riffe  cast  up  the  bookes,  he  cast  out 
the  women  out  of  the  generaU  summe. 
[Samuel  Dungom  :  signature  not 
given.] 


These  transactions  are  of  "  so  high  a  nature,"  it  is  probable  a  Parliament- 
ary Gommittee  will  have  to  sit  upon  them :  justice  between  the  vociferous 
irrational  Sir  lloger  and  the  discreet  unspotted  Sir  Simonds  will  then  be 
done.  Duncon  backed  by  Bestwall,  in  writing,  and  by  the  under-sheriffs  Farran 
and  Ghoppin,  viva  voce  if  needful,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  town  of  Ipswich  if 
needful, — may  sufficiently  evince  that  Mr.  lligh-Sheriff's  carriage  in  the 
business  was  perfection  or  nearly  so.  The  accurate  magistrate  meanwhile 
thinks  good  to  subjoin  a  succinct  Narrative  of  his  own,  wnich  he  is  ready  to 
aipi  when  required ;  every  word  of  which  can  be  proved  by  the  oath  of 
witnesses.  No.  V.  is  clearly  by  D'£we8  himself;  there  are  even  some  direc- 
tions to  his  clerk  about  writing  it  fair. 

No.  m. 


A  Short  and  True  rdaHan  of  the  Car* 
riage  of  the  Election  of  &e  Kmghis 
for  the  Countie  of  SttffoUte  at  Tps" 
wichy  which  beganne  there  upon  Man" 
day  Morning,  October  19,  this  pre* 
sent  year  1640,  and  ended  upon  the 
Thursday  Morning  then  next  En* 

TS^Ler-sherriffe  having  h«I 
order  from  the  high-sheriffe  of  the 
same  countie  to  provide  honest  and 
able  men  to  take  tne  Poll  and  to  looke 
to  gett  ready  materialls  for  the  elec- 
tion, went  to  Ipswich  on  Friday  night, 
and  the  said  nigh-sherriffe  was  pur- 
posed to  have  gone  thither  the  next 
day,  but  that  bee  understood  the 
snuill-pox|  was  exceeding  sj^read  in 
the  said  towne.  Sir  Nathaniel  Bar- 
nardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker 
joined  together,  and  Henry  North 
stood  sin^Tie,  for  the  place  of  knights 
of  the  shire. 

The  sud  high-sherriffe  came  to 
Ipswich  about  eight  of  the  docke  of 
the   said   Monday   morning.  §    To 


whom  Sir  Roger  North,  father  of 
the  said  Mr.  Henry  North,  and  divers 
other  gentlemen  repairing,  bee  yeilded 
to  them  to  have  the  Poll  taken  in  a 
feild  neare  the  towne ;  and  soe,  after 
a  little  discourse  without  further  stay, 
went  to  the  Markett  Grosse,  and 
caused  the  King*s  Majestie*B  writt  to 
bee  published ;  by  which  nieanes  the 
said  Mr.  North  was  carried  about  a 
good  while  before  the  other  knights  || 
had  notice  that  the  said  writt  was 
published.  And  this  the  said  high- 
sherriffe  did  about  an  houre  and  halfe 
sooner  than  he  was  by  law  compelled 
to;  that  there  might  be  noe  just 
ground  of  cavill,  as  if  he  had  delaied 
the  business.^ 

After  the  publication  of  which,  the 
said  high-sherriffe  withdrew  himselfe 
to  make  haste  into  the  said  feild**  to 
take  the  Poll.  But  before  hee  got 
thither,  or  any  place  was  made  resdie 
for  the  clerkes  to  write,  the  said  Mr. 
North  was  brought  into  the  feild  ;tt 
and  many  of  the  gentrie  as  well  as 


*  Puritan  women ;  zealous  beyood  discretion. 

t  From  Harleian  MSS.  British  Museum,  collected  by  Sir  S.  d'Ewes,  No.  158, 
p.  275.  X  Nota  bene. 

$  He  lired  at  Stow  Hall  {Autcbiography  of  D'Ewii) ;  be  must  have  started  early. 

H  Yes. 

if  Sir  Simonds  is  bimself  known  to  be  a  Puritan ;  already  elected  or  about  to  be 
elected  for  the  town  of  Sudbury.    So  bigh  stood  Sudbury  then ;  sunk  now  so  low  ! 
**  Mr.  Hambie*s  field ;  with  the  Gonduit  Head  and  big  Elms  in  it. 
ft  Triumphantly  in  bis  chair. 
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others  that  were  of  his  pertie  presaed 
Boe  upon  the  place  where  the  planks 
and  boards  were  setting  upp  as  thev 
could  not  be  fastened  or  finisheo. 
All  this  time  the  other  two  knights 
knew  yett  nothing  that  the  said  Foil 
was  b^g;unn  in  the  said  feild :  soe  as* 
the  said  hiffh^sherrifife  begann  Mr. 
Norti&'s  FoU  alone,  and  admitted  a 
derke.  The  said  Sir  Boger  North 
proffered  to  write  the  names,  with 
the  clerke  hisf  under-sherriffe  had 
before  appointed,  which  hee|  con- 
ceiyed  hee  was  not  in  law  bound 
unto. 

Haying  then  taken  the  Poll  awhile, 
in  the  said  Sir  Boger  North*8  pre- 
sence and  his  said  sonnets,  the  com- 
panie  did  tread  upon  the  said  pluiks 
with  such  extreame  yiolence,  as 
haying  diyers  times  borne  them 
downe  upon  the  said  hiffh-sherriffe ; 
and  hee  haying  used  ail  meanes  of 
entreatie  and  perswasion  to  desire 
them  to  beare  off,  as  did  the  said 
Sir  Roger  North  also,  —  the  said 
high-aherriffe  yras  at  the  last  forced 
to  giye  oyer;  and  soe  gaye  speedie 
order,  by  the  adyice  of  the  said  Sir 
Boger  North  and  others,  to  haye 
throe  seyerall  tables  §  sett  upp  against 
trees  or  other  places  wheere  they 
might  not  bee  borne  downe  by  yio- 
lence. Which  being  yerie  speedilie 
performed,  the  said  hi^h  -  snerriffe 
went  in  person  and  assisted  at  the 
said  table  wheere  Mr.  North's  Foil 
was  taking,  leaying  his  under- sherriffe 
and  Bwome  deputies  to  attend  the 
other  tables,  and  to  administer  the 
oath,  where  the  said  Sir  Boger  and 
his  Sonne  did  appoint  their  kindred 
and  friends  to  oyeryiew  all  that  was 
done. 

The  said  high-sheriffe  did  there 
without  eating  or  drinking  assist  the 
said  Mr.  North,  from  about  nine  of 
the  docke  in  the  momine  till  it  grew 
just  upon  night,  notwi£standing  it 
was  in  the  open  feild,  and  a  yerie  cold 
and  windie  day :  and  did  in  his 
owne  person  take  much  paines  to 
dispatcn  the  said  Poll;  wnich  had 
been  much  better  advanced,  if  such 
as  came  to  the  same  had  not  treaded 


with  such  extreme  yiolence  one  upon 
another.  And  whereas  the  said  Sir 
Nathuiiel  Bamardieton  came  about 
twdye  of  the  docke  that  forenoone 
to  the  said  high-sherriffe,  desiring 
him  that  all  the  companie  might  dis- 
solye  to  goe  to  dinner,  and  that  in 
respect  of  the  great  winde,  the  Poll 
in  the  aftemoone  might  be  taken  in 
the  said  towne  of  Ipswich :  |  The 
said  high-sheniffe,  upon  the  said 
Mr.  North's  request  to  the  oontrarie, 
staide  in  the  said  feild  till  the  shut- 
tingupp  of  the  said  day,  as  is  aforesaid. 

What  was  done  at  the  other  tables 
the  said  high -'sherriffe  knew  not, 
but  twice,  upon  complaint  to  him 
made,  repaired  thither,  and  certified 
and  reconciled  all  matters.  And 
during  the  same  da^r  alsoe  the  said 
high-werriffe  did  desire  the  said  Sir 
Boger  North  to  sende  for  another 
table  to  the  place  wheere  he  sate, 
being  willing  by  all  meanes  to  ex- 
pedite the  said  Poll.  And  though 
there  were  not  one  man  swome  lor 
the  other  two  knights  at  the  said  Mr. 
North's  table,— yet  were  there  diyers 
swome  at  one  of  the  other  two  tables 
for  the  said  Mr.  North ;  soe  as  by 
this  and  the  early  beginning  of  the 
said  Mr.  North's  Foil,  he  had  neare 
upon  two  hundred  yoices  adyantage 
of  the  other  two  knights,  had  they' 
come  single ;  but  they  haying  mame 
hundreds  that  gaye  yoices  for  them 
iointly,  did  before  night  outstrippe 
his  yotes  by  about  fowre  hundreds 
apiece. 

At  the  said  high-sherriffe's  rising 
from  the  said  poU  on  the  said  Mon- 
day night,  hee  tooke  the  Bookes  from 
the  said  derkes ;  and  though  by 
lawe  he  was  tied  to  call  noe  partie  to 
assist  him  in  the  laying  them  upp, 
yet  to  take  away  all  possible  cause  of 
cayiU,  and  to  showe  nis  integritie  in 
the  whole  proceedings,  hee  called  the 
said  Sir  Boger  North  to  him,  and 
derired  him  to  acoompanie  him  not 
only  to  the  places  wheere  he  receiyed 
all  the  other  Bookes  or  Papers  from 
his  said  under-sherriffe,  or  the  other 
darkes  tiiat  wrote  them,  but  to  his 
lodging  also,^  wheere  hee  bound  and 


•  So  that.  t  The  High.Sheriff'8.  t  The  High-Sh«riff. 

$  Dancon  notices  only  two  of  them ;  one  under  the  Elm,  one  at  the  Coodoit 
Head,  where  the  Puritan  Knighta  were  polling :  Sir  Simonda  himself  auperinteods 
the  Norths' table.  -•re.  r- 

II  A  reiy  reasonable  motion.  %  Mrs.  Penningt's. 
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armed  as  aforesaid,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  go  about  the  Cornehill 
in  Ips^vich,  ^here  the  Crosse  stands, 
and  cried,  "  A  North !  a  North !" 
calling  the  say  lersWater-dogges,*  and 
otherwise  provoking  them :  one  also 
of  the  comnanie  drewe  out  his  sword  t 
and  branaishc^  it  about,  nor  did 
they  give  over  till  one  of  the  consta- 
bles of  Ipswich,  t  being  a  sworne 
oiEoer,  charged  tnem  in  the  king's 
name  to  desist.  The  other  two 
knights,  then  sitting  at  the  poll,  were 
fain  at  the  instant  to  withdraw  them- 
selves in  at  the  next  windowe  of  the 
house  wheere  they  stoode;  having 
first  besought  the  people  and  saylers 
to  bee  (^uiet,  and  not  to  answer  vio- 
lence with  violence.  For  it  is  too 
apparent  what  was  sought  for  in  that 
dangerous  action,  and  tnat  if  the  said 
high-sherriffe  had  at  that  present 
made  use  of  his  power  to  vindicate 
his  owne  affronts  and  sufferings, 
much  bloudshedde  might  have  en- 
sued. Nor  did  the  said  high-sher- 
riffe  suffer  only  from  the  violent 
language  of  the  said  Sir  Roger 
North  and  some  others  of  qualitie, 
but  from  two  of  the  Webbes  alsoe 
whose  Christian  names  were  Roger 
and  Gardiner,§  and  such  like  persons 
of  inferiour  rank.  The  saia  hi^h- 
sherriffe  having  sate  out  all  Wed- 
nesday October  21,  from  morning 
till  night,  in  the  West  Hall  or  Court 
Ilouse  in  Ipswich  aforesaid,  without 
dining,  did  at  last,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  interruptions  of  the  said 
Sir  Roger  North  and  others,  finish 
the  numbring  of  the  said  votes  that 
day;  and  found  that  the  said  Sir 
Nathaniel  Barnardiston  had  2140 
voices,  and  Sir  Fhilio  Parker  2240 
at  the  least,  besides  the  voices  of  all 
such  persons  as  had  been  admitted 
without  the  said  high-sherriffe*s 
knowledge,  and  were  by  him,  upon 
numbring  the  same,  disallowed  and 
cast  out.  And  the  said  Mr.  Henry 
North  had  1422. 

The  next  morning,  October  22, 
the  said  high-sherriffe  made  open 
publication  of  the  said  votes,  and 
pronounced  the  said  Sir  Nathaniel 
Barnardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker 
the  due  elected  Knights  for  the  said 


Countie  of  Suffolke.  ^  And  then 
caused  the  indentures  witnessing  the 
same  election  to  be  there  ensealed 
and  loyallie  |  executed. 

*Tis  true  tnat,  by  the  ignorance  of 
some  of  the  clerkes  at  the  other  ta- 
bles, the  oaths  of  some  single  women  ^ 
that  were  freeholders  were  taken, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  said 
high-sherriffe;  who,  as  soon  as  he 
hf^  notice  thereof,  instantlie  sent  to 
forbidd  the  same,  conceiving  it  a  mat- 
ter verie  unworthy  of  anie  gentle- 
man, and  most  dishonourable  in  such 
an  election,  to  make  use  of  their 
voices,  although  they  might  in  law 
have  been  allowed ;  nor  did  the  said 
high-sherriffe  allow  of  the  said 
votes  upon  his  numbring  the  said 
poll,  but  \nth  the  allowance  and 
consent  of  the  said  two  knights  them- 
selves discount  them  and  cast  them 
out. 

Now,  though  all  the  frivolous  ca- 
vills,  exceptions,  and  protestations 
which  were  made  acainst  the  foresaid 
election  by  the  said  Sir  Roger  North 
or  others  did  only  conceme  the  poll 
which  was  taken  on  the  said  Monday 
October  19,  and  are  sufficiently  an- 
swered with  the  verie  preceding  bare 
Narration  of  the  true  carriage  there- 
of;  and  the  rather,  because  himselfe 
accompanying  the  said  high-sheriffe 
the  same  evening  when  he  received 
all  the  said  Bookes  and  Papers  from 
his  said  under-sherriffe,  or  such  per- 
sons who  had  written  them,  did  ex- 
cept against  noe  person,  nor  noe 
booke  or  paper,  but  consented  to  the 
sealing  and  locking  them  upp  as  acts 
by  which  the  matter  in  question  was 
to  be  decided :  yet  to  satisfy  all  the 
w^orld,  such  exceptions  shall  be  hcare 
set  down,  and  clearly  elevated  or 
wiped  away,  which  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  foUowins  were  pressed 
at  Ipswich  upon  the  sud  high- 
shemffe,  with  soe  much  outrageous 
passion  as  he  could  be  scarce  per- 
mitted to  make  answer  to  the  same, 
by  reason  of  the  vociferation  and 
clamours  of  the  other  partie. 

It  was  objected,  That  the  said  high- 
sherriffe  made  delaies  on  purpose  to 
hinder  the  said  Mr.  North.    This  is 


*  Poritan  laiiors, — noUt  bene. 

t  SttiQ  Duncon ;  we  sow  bim  doing  it. 

iThe  intemperate  Webbes  of  ixworth. 
Lawfully. 


t  Lo, there! 


f  We  saw  it  with  Duneos* 
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80  frivolous  as  *t]8  not  worth  the 
answering;  for  the  hindrance  must 
have  been  equallie  prejudiciale  to 
the  other  two  knights  as  well  as  to 
him.  Nay,  on  the  contrarie,  if  any 
had  WTon^,  they  had;  for  the  said 
high-sherriffe  soe  hastened  both  the 
leading  of  the  writt,  and  goeing  to 
the  poll  as  hee  could  not  in  time 
pre  the  other  two  knights  notice  of 
It.  Soe  as  if  the  said  IVIr.  North's 
oompanie  had  not  by  their  over- 
preasing  violence,  throwne  downe  the 
Doards  and  planks,  whcere  the  said 
high-sherrif!e  begann  his  the  said 
Mr.  North's  poU  alone,  hee  had 
gained  neare  upon  an  houre*s  advan- 
tage of  the  other  two. 

Another  objection,  That  the  said 
high-sherriffe  refused  such  clerkes 
as  the  said  Sir  Koger  North  offered 
him;  telling  him  hee  was  provided. 
This  is  a  wamefull  objection,  as  if 
the  adverse  partie  were  to  provide 
men  to  take  the  poll.  In  this  mat- 
ter the  said  high-sberriffe  committed 
all  to  the  trust  and  care  of  his  under- 
sherriffe,  who  assured  him  hee  had 
provided  able  and  sufficient  writers ; 
yet  did  the  said  high-sherriffe  admitt 
a  darke,  at  the  said  Mr.  North's 
poll,  to  write  with  the  clerke  his  said 
undcr-sherriffe  had  provided,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  said  Sir  Roger 
North. 

A  third  objection.  That  the  said 
Mr.  North  lost  many  voices  that 
were  forced  to  goe  out  of  towne  the 
same  Monday,  because  they  could 
not  be  swome.  And  soe  doubtless 
did  the  other  two  likewise.  And  this 
was  an  invincible  or  remediless  mis- 
chief on  aU  sides.  And  'tis  evident 
the  extreame  pressins  of  the  said  Mr. 
North's  votes  hindred  some  hundreds 
from  being  dispatched.  Besides,  the 
said  high-sherriffe,  at  his  entreatie, 


forbore  his  dinner,*  to  sitt  it  out 
with  him  in  the  winde  and  cold  till 
night;  which  deserved  acknowledge- 
ment, and  not  rage  and  furie.  Be- 
sides, he  made  ^e  said  Sir  Koger 
North  once  or  twice  to  sen^  for  an- 
other table  to  the  same  place ;  which 
courtesie  the  said  high-sherriffe  af- 
forded the  said  Mr.  North  the  next 
morning,  more  than  was  allowed  the 
other  two  knights.  And  had  the 
said  Mr.  North  lost  the  place  by  one 
or  two  hundred  voices,  there  might 
indeed  be  some  colour  that  hee  had 
miscarried  because  the  poll  could 
not  be  finished  on  the  said  Monday 
night;  which  notwithstanding  that 
it  nad  been  soe,  yet  the  said  high- 
sherriffe  was  noe  ways  the  cause 
thereof.  But  it  is  noe  ways  proba- 
ble that  the  said  Mr.  Noith  should 
be  so  illbeloved  or  lightlie  esteemed 
by  such  as  appeared  for  him,  that 
seven  hundrecl  persons  would  all  de- 
part and  desert  nis  cause,  rather  than 
abide  and  stay  one  night  in  Ipswich 
to  assist  him  with  their  votes.  For 
by  so  many  at  the  least  did  either  of 
the  other  two  knights  carrie  it  from 
him. 

Lastly,  for  conclusion  of  the  whole. 
There  is  not  a  word  or  sillible  sett 
down  here,  which  is  not  notoriously 
known  to  manie  or  which  the  said 
high-sherriffe  himself  wiU  not  make 
gw)d  by  his  corporall  oath  being 
loyallie  thereullto  called,  as  also  by 
the  Bookes  and  Papers  taken  at  the 
said  Poll.  Soe  as  never  was  inno- 
cency  oppressed  more  by  violence 
and  fury ;  nor  did  his  royall  Majes- 
tie's  authoritie  ever  suffer  more  in  the 
person  of  his  minister,  than  by  the 
outrageous  affronts  offered  unto, 
and  unjust  criminations  heaped  upon, 
the  said  high-sherrifie  at  the  said 
election. 


Such  18  the  account  High- Sheriff  D'Ewes  has  to  give  of  himself,  concern- 
ing his  carriage  in  the  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  Suffolk  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  He  has  written  it  down  in  an  exact  manner,  to  be  ready 
for  the  Parliament,  or  for  any  and  all  persons  interested ;  his  clerks  can  now 
make  copies  of  it  as  many  as  wanted.  In  the  same  volume.  No.  158  of  the 
llarley  Collection,  there  is  another  copy  of  this  ^*  short  and  true  relation,** 
with  slight  changes,  principidly  in  the  punctuation ;  doubtless  the  imnuiculate 
magistrate  saw  good  to  revise  nis  Narrative  more  than  once,  and  bring  it  still 
nearer  perfection :  he  adds  always  this  direction  for  the  amanuensis :  "  They 
are  desired  who  take  a  coppie  of  this  to  compare  it  with  the  originall  after 
they  have  transcribed  it," — to  be  sure  that  they  are  exact.  The  original, 
which  at  any  rate,  in  D'Ewes's  hand,  few  persons  could  have  read,  is  happily 

lost.  ____^ 

*  The  bish«spiritcd  immaealato  mam 
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No  nodoe  in  the  Commons*  Joornals  or  elsewbere  indicates  at  all  whether 
this  ease  ever  came  before  the  Eleetion  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Bat  if  it  did,  as  is  probable  enough,  we  pat  it  to  the  commonest  sense  of 
mankind,  whether  on  Sir  Booer  North's  side  it  could  have  a  leg  to  stand  on ! 
No  Election  Committee  can  have  difficulty  here.  Accordingly  our  Paritan 
Knights  8ir  Philip  Parker  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamarduton  sat  indis- 
putiu)le  as  Coanty  Members  for  Suffolk,  Mr.  Henry  North  consoling 
himself  as  he  could.  Sir  Simonds  the  High-Sheriff  had  another  case  before 
the  Parliament;  this  namely,  that  he  ^ing  High-Sheriff  had  retamed 
himself  for  Sudbury  as  duly  elected  there,  which  was  thought  informal  by 
some :  but  in  this  too  he  prospered,  and  sat  for  that  Burougn.  The  intern* 
perate  Sir  Boger,  as  we  said,  was  admitted  member  for  Eye :  but  in  the 
second  year,  mingling  with  '* Commission  of  Array"  and  other  royalist 
concerns,  to  small  purpose  as  is  likely,  he,  like  many  others,  was  "  disabled,** 
--<ast  forth,  to  Oxford,  to  ^*  Malignancy,**  Disaster,  and  a  &te  that  has  not 
been  inquired  into. 

Sir  bimonds  sat  spotless  for  Sudbury ;  made  occasional  fantastic  speeches ; 
and  what  is  far  more  important  for  us,  took  exact  notes.  Several  of  his 
speeches  he  has  preserved  in  writing ;  one,  probably,  the  most  fantastic  and 
pedantic  of  all,  ne  sent  forth  in  print :  it  relates  to  a  dispute  for  seniority 
that  had  arisen  between  Oxford  University  and  Cambri^ ;  proves  by  un- 
heard-of arguments  and  erudition,  obsolete  now  to  all  persona,  that  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  his  own  university,  is  by  far  the  older, — older  than  Alfred 
himself,  old  as  the  very  hills  in  a  manner.  Sir  Simonds  had  the  happiness  to 
M  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Prynne,**  when  he  came  to  the  Parliament  Commit- 
tee on  his  deliverance  from  prison,  and  to  congratulate  Mr.  Prynne  on  the 
chanced  aspects  that  then  were.  He  wrote  fireouent  letters  to  ^  Abraham 
Wh^oc"  and  many  others.  Far  better,  he  almost  daily  dictated  to  his 
secretary,  or  jotted  down  for  him  on  scraps  of  paper,  Notes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Long  Parliament ;  which  Notes  stul  exist,  safe  in  the  British 
Museum ;  unknown  seemii^ly  to  all  the  learned.  He  was  a  thin  highflown 
character,  of  eminent  pertection  and  exactitude,  little  fit  for  any  solid 
business  in  this  world,  yet  by  no  means  without  his  uses  there. 

This  one  use,  had  there  been  no  other,  That  he  took  Notes  of  the  Long 
Parliament  I  Probably  there  is  much  li^ht  waiting  us  in  these  Notes  of  his, 
were  they  once  disimprisoned  into  general  legibility.  They  extend,  in  various 
forms,  in  various  de^^ees  of  completeness,  to  the  year  1645 :  but  in  that  year, 
after  the  victory  of  jN'aseby,  the  questionable  course  things  were  taking  gave 
offence  to  our  Presb;^nan  Grandison;  he  sat  mostly  silent,  vrith  many 
thoughts,  and  forbore  jotting  any  farther.  Two  of  his  written  speeches  relate 
to  the  confused  negodations  with  King  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  are 
strong  in  the  Boyalist-Presbyterian  direction.  Colonel  Pride,  in  the  end, 
purged  him  out  altogether,  on  the  memorable  6th  of  December,  1648  ;  sent 
nim,  with  four  or  five  score  others,  **  over  to  the  Tavern  called  Hell  near  Palace 
Yard,'* — ^in  the  most  unheard-of  manner !  For  on  questioning  ^b*.  Hugh 
Peters,  who  had  come  across  to  them.  By  what  law  ?  By  what  shadow  or 
vestige  of  any  law,  common  or  statutory,  human  or  divine,  is  this  unheard-of 
thing  done  ? — ^the  candid  Mr.  Peters,  a  man  of  good  insight  and  considerable 
humour  of  character,  answered  these  much  injured  honourable  gentle- 
men, "  By  the  law  of  Necessitv ;  truly  by  the  power  of  the  sword  I**  And 
they  remained  in  a  nearly  rabid  state ;  evidently  purged  out,  without  reason 
and  without  remedy ;  and  had  to  retire  to  their  respective  countries  and 
there  rhyme  the  matter  for  themselves  as  they  could.  Our  poor  knight,  Sir 
Simonds,  soon  after  died ;  leaving  an  unspotted  pedant  character,  and  innu- 
merable Manuscripts  behind  him.  Besides  his  **  History  of  the  Parliaments 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,**  a  laborious  compilation,  which  has  since  been  printed, 
long  a^,  and  still  eigoys  a  good  reputation  of  its  sort,  there  are,  as  we  count, 
some  nmetv  and  odd  volumes  of  his  Papers  still  extant  in  the  British  Museum ; 
vexy  worthless  some  of  them,  very  curious  others; — among  which  latter, 
certain  portions  of  his  Autobiography,  already  known  in  print,*  are  well  wortJi 

^  BiUiothMA  Topographica,  No.  VL 
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readipff ;  and  these  bis  Notes  of  the  Long  Farliament  are  perhaps,  to  us 
Finglifin,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  manuscripts  that  exist  there.  Fury's 
Notes  of  the  Long  Parliament*  appear  to  be  irretrievably  lost;  Vamey*s, 
which  also  have  never  yet  been  made  accessible,  extend  over  only  a  short 
early  period  of  the  business :  it  is  on  these  Notes  of  D*£wes*8,  prmcipally, 
that  some  chance  of  understanding  the  procedure  and  real  character  of  the 
Lon^  Parliament  appears  still  to  depend  tor  us.  At  present,  after  shiploads 
of  historieal  printing,  it  is  and  remains  mere  darkness  visible ;  if  in  these 
Notes  by  an  accurate  eye-witness  there  be  no  chance  of  light,  then  is  light 
any  whore  hc^less,  and  this  remarkablest  Parliament  that  ever  sat  will  con- 
tinue an  eoMfnok  for  ever.  In  such  circumstances,  we  call  these  Notes,  the 
most  interestmg  of  all  Manuscripts.  To  an  English  person  who  will  under- 
stand what  was  really  memorable  and  godlike  in  the  History  of  his  Country, 
distingnishing  the  same  from  what  was  at  bottom  tmmemorable  and  devil- 
like;  who  would  bear  in  everlasting  remembrance  the  doings  of  our  noble 
hefoie  men,  and  sink  into  everlasting  oblivion  the  doings  of  our  loud  ignoble 
ouacka  and  sham-heroes,-~what  other  record  can  be  so  precious  P  If  English 
History  have  nothing  to  afford  us  concerning  the  Puritan  Parliament  but 
vague  mcoherenoes,  inconceivabilities  and  darkness  visible, — ^English  History, 
in  this  editor^s  opinion^  must  be  in  a  poor  way ! 

It  has  often  been  a.  question,  Why  none  of  the  Dryasdust  Publishing 
Societies,  the  Camden  or  some  other,  has  gone  into  these  D*Ewe8  MSS^  in 
an  efficient  spirit,  and  fished  up  somewhat  of  them  ?  Surely  it  is  the  office 
of  such  Publishing  Societies.  Now  when  Booksellers  are  falling  irrecoverably 
into  the  hand-to-mouth  system,  unable  to  publish  any  thing  that  will  not 
repay  them  on  the  morrow  morning;  and  in  Printed  Literature,  as  elsewhere, 
matters  seem  hastening  pretty  fast  towards  strange  consummations :  who  else 
hut  the  Printing  Societies  is  to  do  it  ?  They  should  lay  aside  vain  Twaddle  and 
Dilettantism,  and  address  themselves  to  their  function  by  real  Labour  and 
Insult,  as  above  hinted,—- of  which,  alas,  there  is  at  present  little  hope  t 

Unfaappilv  the  Publishing  Societies,  generally  speaking,  are  nitherto 
^Dryaedust  ones;  almost  a  fresh  nuisance  rather  tnan  otherwise.  They 
rarely  spend  labour  on  a  business,  rarely  insight ;  they  consider  that  sham- 
labonr,  and  a  twilight  of  ignorance  and  buzzard  stupidity,  backed  by  mrurient 
desire  for  distinction,  with  the  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year,  will  do  the 
tnin.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  I  Acoordmgly  the  Books  they  print,  intending 
them  apparently  to  he  read  by  some  class  of  human  creatures,  are  wonderful. 
Aba,  tnev  have  not  the  slightest  talent  for  knowing  first  of  all  what  not  to 

Ct ;  what,  as  a  thing  dead,  and  incapable  of  ever  mteresting  or  profiting  a 
lan  creature  more,  ought  not  to  be  printed  again,  to  steal  away  the  valu- 
able cash,  and  the  invaluable  time  and  patience  of  any  man  again !  It  is  too 
bad.  How  sorrowful  to  see  a  mass  of  printed  Publishings  and  Bepublishings,  all 
in  dear  white  paper,  bound  in  cloth,  and  gold  lettered ;  concenunff  which  you 
have  to  acknowledge  that  there  should  another  artist  be  appointed  to  go  in  the 
rear  of  them,  to  fork  them  swiftly  into  the  oven,  and  save  all  men's  resources 
fimn  one  kind  of  waste  at  least.  Mr.  Chadwick  proposes  that  sweepers  shall  go 
in  the  rear  of  all  horses  in  Lcmdon,  and  instantly  sweep  up  their  offiil,  before 
it  be  trampled  abroad  over  the  pavement  to  general  offence.  Yes ;  but  what 
sweeper  mall  follow  the  Dryasdust  Printing  Societies,  the  Authors,  Pub- 
lisbers,  and  other  Prurient- stupids  of  this  intellectual  Metropolis,  who  are 
rising  to  a  great  height  at  present  I  Horse-offal,  say  Chadwick  and  the  Philan- 
thiopiata  very  justfy,  if  not  at  once  swept  up,  is  trampled  abroad  over  the 
pavements,  mto  the  sewers,  into  the  atmosphere,  into  the  veij  lungs  and 
nearts  of  the  citizens :  Good  Heavens,  and  to  think  of  Author-offal,  and  how 
U  is  trampled  into  the  very  souls  of  men :  and  how  the  rains  and  the  trunk- 
BMkers  do  not  get  ii  abolished  fox  yean  on  years,  in  scmie  instances ! 

*  Fuiy,  or  Furry,  Alderman  of  Gloucester,  and  member  for  that  city. 
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It  was  a  lovely  day.  Count  Louis 
dc  St.  Julien  was  travelling  on  foot, 
with  knapsack  on  his  back,  on  the 
road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  In 
spite  of  his  title — and  he  had  just 
claims  to  it,  being  descended  from 
one  of  the  best  families  of  his  pro- 
vince— the  young  counfs  toilet  was 
more  than  modest,  it  was  meagre; 
and  his  feet  were  blistered  beneath 
the  heavy  leather  of  his  dirty  boots. 

Educated  in  the  countrv  by  a  good 
and  pious  cure,  Louis  had  great  rec- 
titude of  principles,  and  considerable 
talents,  which  had  been  cultivated 
sufficiently  for  him  to  aspire  to  the 
employment  of  librarian  or  private 
secretary  to  some  influential  person. 
He  was  not  ^vithout  good  qualities, 
even  virtues ;  he  had  also  many  de- 
fects, though  none  that  could  be 
christened  vices.  He  was  good  and 
romantic,  but  proud  and  timid,  that 
is  to  say,  susceptible  and  suspicious, 
as  are  all  men  without  expenence  of 
life  and  without  knowledge  of  the 
world.  So  much  for  the  moral. 
His  person  was  still  more  unexcep- 
tionable. His  eyes  of  a  deep  and 
dreamy  blue;  his  hair  black;  his 
teeth  white  and  regular ;  his  hands 
small,  delicate,  and  aristocratic. 

**  But  how  came  he  to  be  travelling 
on  foot  ?"  demands  the  reader. 

This  was  apparently  because  he 
had  no  other  cnoice,  nis  means  not 
permitting  him  to  travel  by  the  coach. 
Whither  was  he  going  ?  He  knew 
not  himself.  The  past  and  the  future 
might  for  him  have  been  resumed  in 
in  a  few  words.  He  came  from  the 
sad  land  of  realities,  and  endeavoured 
to  plunge  himself  at  hazard  in  the 
joyous  £neam-land  of  chimera  1 

He  had  bravely  supported,  during 
the  eieht  days  he  had  been  joiprney- 
ing,  fitigue,  the  sun,  the  dust,  bad 


inns,  and  the  insurmountable  terror 
which  travels  always  sad  and  silent 
at  ti^e  heeds  of  one  without  resources. 
But  now  overcome  by  the  fatigue  he 
seated  himself  on  the  hedge-side,  near 
a  farm-house,  where  had  recently 
been  established  a  relay  for  post- 
horses. 

He  sat  for  some  time  in  delicious 
silence,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the 
new-mown  hay,  listening  to  the  dis- 
tant melody  of  birds,  and  tracing 
fantastic  figures  on  the  dust  collected 
on  his  boots,  or  driving  his  stick  into 
the  soft  grassy  bank.  His  reveries 
were  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  car- 
riage-wheels ;  he  looked  up,  and  saw 
wmding  up  the  road  a  handsome 
berline,  followed  by  two  post-chaises, 
whirling  along  attended  with  a  cloud 
of  dust. 

St  Julien  thought  he  would  mount 
behind  the  last  of  these  carriages; 
but  he  had  not  long  been  comfort»i>ly 
seated  there  before  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  postilion  detected  his  pre- 
sence, from  the  shadow  which  accom- 
panied the  shadow  of  the  carriage  on 
the  white  dust  of  the  road.  -He 
stopped  at  once,  and  insolently  or- 
dered St.  Julien  to  dismount.  St. 
Julien  did  so,  and  addressed  the  per- 
sons who  were  inside  the  carriage, 
imagining  in  his  naive  confidence, 
that  his  request  to  accompany  them 
could  only  be  rejected  by  a  postilion ; 
but  the  persons  who  occupied  the 
chaise  were  a  major-domo  and  a 
lady's  companion,  persons  essentially 
insolent  and  supercilious  by  condition. 
They  refused  with  impertinence. 
*^  You  are  nothing  but  insolent 
lackeys  I'*  replied  St.  Julien,  irritated 
at  their  tone  far  more  than  at  their 
refusal ;  "  and  one  sees  that  you  were 
born  to  ride  behind  the  carriages  of 
gentlemen  !** 


*  The  tale  we  here  publieb  is  an  adaptation  and  abridgement  of  George  Sand's 
ebanniog  norel,  Le  Secretaire  Intime,  which  is  not  defacea  by  any  of  tboee  faolta 
usuolly  80  oflfensire  to  English  tastes.  It  has  been,  boirerer,  deemed  necessary 
to  soften  the  colouring  of  one  or  two  scenes,  and  to  omit  others  as  superflnons. 
By  this  means  the  female  reader  is  enabled  to  enjoy  a  novel  of  the  celebrated 
George  Sand,  without  danger  and  without  diatrast.«-6.  Y. 
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He  spoke  loudly^  the  road  was 
mountainous,  and  the  sounds  of  St. 
Julien*8  and  the  postilion's  voices 
reached  the  lady  who  occupied  the 
berline  which  was  a  few  paces  in 
advance.  She  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  observe  what  was  passing, 
and  St.  Julien  saw,  with  a  stxange 
emotion,  the  most  lovely  female  bust 
he  had  ever  imagined;  but  he  had 
only  time  for  an  admiring  glance, 
for,  as  soon  as  she  cast  her  eyes  to- 
wards him,  he  blushed  and  looked 
down.  It  was  then  that  this  lovely 
woman,  addressing  the  postilions  in 
a  deep  contr'alto  voice,  and  with  a 
foreign  accent,  reprimanded  them 
severely,  and  called  the  voung  travel- 
ler to  her  with  a  kind  familiarity. 

**  Viejis  ca^  mon  enfant!  mount  on 
the  seat  or  my  carriage ;  all  I  beg  of 
yoxk  is,  to  allow  a  bit  of  space  as  large 


as  your  hand  for  my  white  grey- 
hound, on  the  foot-lx>ard.  Quick! 
reserve  compliments  and  reverences 
for  another  day.     Va  /" 

St.  Julien  did  not  wait  to  be  invited 
twice ;  and,  breathless  with  emotion, 
delight,  and  fatigue,  he  climbed  to 
the  seat,  and  took  the  little  greyhound 
on  his  knees.  The  carnage  whirled 
rapidly  awav. 

When  they  stopped  to  change 
horses  St.  Julien  descended,  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  abusing  the  permis- 
sion accorded  him ;  and,  mixing  with 
the  postilions,  horses,  beggars,  dojgs, 
chickens,  ducks,  and  harness  which 
were  all  around,  he  was  able  to  con- 
template, at  leisure,  his  beautiful 
benefactress.  She  paid  no  attention 
to  him,  but  scolded  her  lackeys  and 
postilions  one  ailer  the  other  in  a 
tone  half  angry  half  jovial. 


IT. — THE  PETNCESS  CAVALCANTI. 


The  person  St.  Julien  contem- 
i^ated  with  such  admiration  was  the 
Princess  Quintilia  Cavalcanti.  Tall, 
well  moulded,  with  large  and  finely 
cut  shoulders,  a  white  throat,  and 
superb  bust,  her  attitudes  were  at 
once  cavalier  and  majestic.  She  ap- 
peared thirty  years  of  age ;  but,  m 
reality,  she  was  only  five-and- twenty. 
She  wore  an  air  of  care  and  fatigue ; 
but  her  paleness,  together  vrith  her 
thin  cheeks,  and  the  half  circle  of  a 
faint  bluish  tinge  under  her  laige 
dark  eyes,  save  an  appearance  of 
pensive  wilfulness,  striking  intelli- 

fence,  and  mdancholv  firmnera,  to 
er  £ftce — a  face  which,  in  its  lineal 
purity,  rivalled  the  antique  cameos. 

Tlie  richness  and  coquetry  of  her 
costume  astonished  St.  Julien  as  much 
as  her  manners.  She  seemed  very 
lively  and  extremely  good-natured, 
and  she  had  a  ^'  hand  open  as  day  to 
melting  charity.**  Two  other  persons  ' 
were  uso  in  the  carriage  witn  her ; 
but  he  was  so  much  absorbed  by  her, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  notice  tnem. 
**  As  they  were  about  to  start,  she 
again  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and 

gerceived  St.  Julien,  who  approached 
er,  raising  his  hat,  to  offer  her  his 
thanks.  Re  did  not  think  of  daring 
to  renew  his  req|ue8t  for  a  seat,  but 
she  anticipated  his  wish. 

^  Welv*  she  said,  *^  do  you  end 
your  journey  here  ?" 

^  No,  madame,  I  am  goin^;  to 
Avignon — but — I  feared 

VOL.  XXX  MO.  CJUXXVIU. 


"  Well,  well,**  she  interrupted,  in 
her  deep,  sonorous  voice,  ^^  I  will  con- 
duct you  there  before  night.  Now, 
then,  mount  !** 

He  obeyed  this  brusque  order,  and 
the  carriage  departed.  He  was  fre- 
quently tempted  during  the  journey 
to  look  round  and  ei^ov  the  sight  of 
her  beauty,  but  he  had  not  the 
courage,  so  coQtented  himself  with 
caressing  her  greyhound  in  a  most 
affectionate  manner.  It  was  hers! 
At  every  relay  he  descended  to  listen 
to  her  voice,  contemplate  her  beanty, 
and  wonder  at  her  manners.  He 
observed  in  her  the  most  singolar 
mixture  of  imperiousness  and  easy, 
ioyous  good  nature,  which  pnzzled 
him  extremely.  He  did  not  dare  to 
question  her  attendants,  and  anxiously 
debated  within  himself  what  and  who 
she  could  be.  Was  she  a  queen,  or 
a  courtesan?  and  yet  what  did  it 
matter?  had  she  not  been  kind  to 
him,  and  could  it  matter  who  the 
woman  was  whom  he  had  seen  to-day 
for  the  first  time,  and  would  see  no 
more  the  morrow  ? 

While  he  was  thus  questioning  ap- 
pearances, the  carriage  entered  Avig- 
non, and  stopped  at  the  principal  inn ; 
and  here  the  weight  of  doubt  was 
removed  from  his  mind  by  the  host 
hastening  to  the  door  of  the  carriage* 
which  he  opened  with  profound  re- 
verence, saying,  "•  I  expected  your 
hiffhness,  and  hope  your  highness 
wOl  be  satisfied  with  the  preparati^ms/' 
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Thiu  were  dk^Ued  all  his  doubts, 
and  St.  Julien  Jamped  dowa  with 
mueh  more  eatisnotkm,  &ow  tliat  he 
was  oonvinoed  (^the  nmk  of  hie  new 
aioqnaMttanee ;  lo  satisfied,  indeed,  was 
be,  that  he  resolTed  upon  the  first 
ibUy  he  had  oommitted  since  he  had 
eemmeneed  his  journey.  Instead  of 
iaeVing,  aa  cusfeomary,  a  ^eap  oIh 
score  resting-place  for  the  nignt  in 
one  of  the  snburbs^  he  demanded  a 
ro<mi  in  the  same  hotel  as  the  prin- 
eess,  in  order  that  he  might  see  hoc 
once  more,  w»w  it  only  for  an  in- 
slant,  thoi^  he  risked  spending  more 
money  in  one  day  than  ne  had  d(Hie 
doling  his  voyage.  As  he  was  sap« 
posed  to  be  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Ihe  princess,  he  met  with  nothing 
hut  extreme  dviUty,  and  was 
ribewn  to  a  room,  where  he  ar-* 
ranged  his- toilet  in  the  best  manner 
he  was  able ;  that  finished,  he  walked 
out  into  the  courtyard,  and  seated 
himself  upon  a  bendi,  under  the 
Tague  impression  that  he  ^ould  see 
ber  once  a^^ain. 

His  desue  was  shortly  gratified* 
Ihe  windows  on  the  baicony  above 
were  <^ned,  and  two  servants 
brought  out  ajtelraxZaad  a  stool,  and 
j^aoed  than  on  the  terrace  balcony. 
The  princess  herself  shortly  appeared, 
accompanied  by  a  little  snnvelled 
old  man,  who  xead  aloud  to  her  the 
Italian  newspapers,  while  she  lounged 
en  the  /oafetiiZ.  A  pretty  attendant, 
whom,  from  the  elegance  of  her  coa* 
tome,  St  Julien  mistook  fora  countess 
at  least,  offered  the  princess  her  oho« 
celate,  and  conversed  with  her  in  a 
gay,  fiunihar  tone. 

The  princess  at  lensth  espied  8t 
Julien,  and,  turning  tolber  attendanti 
said,  ''  Gineita,  is  not  that  the  boy 
we  {neked  up  on  the  road  this  nom- 

''  Yes,  h^hness.** 

*"  He  has  ohanaed  his  dressy  then  r 

^  It  seeBos  so,  nighasss.'* 

«« He  lodges  here  r 

^  Apparently,  highness.* 

**  Feteh  me  my  hrgmcn,"^ 

The  sMeadant  dlsa^eaied,  and 
jraieUy  xetumed  with  the  gksses. 
fllie  prineess  regarded  St  Juuen  at- 
tentively. He  was,  as  vre  have  said, 
very  handsome ;  and  his  Ihoe,  pale 
with  firtigue  and  chagrin,  was  full  of 
languor  and  tenderness.  The  prin- 
•ess,  having  satisfied  her  curiosity, 
zelanisd  the  l0f?pi0ii  to  Gnstta,  say^ 


kg,  ^  Nen  S  troppo  hnMol-^h  MZb 
etraiT 

Then  suddenly  resunmig  the  hrg^' 
lum,  she  ecmtemplated  him  u;ain,  and 
this  time  fn  a  fongw  period. 

St  Julien  was  not  «•  gremie  toi' 
Utte ;  he  had  taken  from  his  knap- 
sack a  hlmue  made  of  coarse  linen,  a 
ftne  white  shirt,  uid  white  niuita- 
kxm ;  but  this  Uou$e^  tightaied  in  at 
the  waist,  set  off  his  slender,  delicate 
form ;  and  his  open  shirt  revealed  a 
neck  as  white  as  snow,  nestling 
amidst  the  dark  luxuriance  <tf  his 
hair. 

*'  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  covered 
with  dust,*'  said  Ginetta,  **  he  has 
quite  the  air  of  a  gentleman.** 

"^  Humph  !**  replied  the  princess ; 
**'  some  poor  student,  I  suppose  !** 

St.  tlulien  could  not  near  what 
th^  said,  but  he  plainly  saw  that 
they  were  talking  of  him,  for  they 
never  troubled  themselves  to  conoefu 
it  He  was  not  a  little  mqued  to 
find  himself  almost  pointed  at ;  as  if 
they  imagined  that  it  was  impossible 
ibr  them  to  commit  a  rudeness  in  so 
doing.  To  eseane  f\rom  this  imper* 
tinent  curiosity  ne  stiolled%into  the 
hotel. 

He  had  not  been  long  seated  at  the 
taibh'^hdte^  when  he  felt  himself 
gently  tapped  upon  the  shoulder,  and, 
turning  round,  ne  saw  the  shrivelled 
fixtures  (^  the  little  abb6,  who  had 
h&eai  rea^ng  to  the  nrinoess  on  the 
balcony.  The  abbe  drew  him  aside, 
and,  overwhelming  him   with   ob« 

Suioas  reverences  and  oomplinienta» 
:ed  him  if  he  would  sup  with  Her 
Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Gaval^ 
oaad.  St  Julien  fimeied  there  was 
some  irony  beneath  this  obseqvioos- 
nesB^  se  replied  coldly,  ^  Certainly, 
when  she  does  me  the  honour  to  in- 
^  viteme.** 

^  It  is  a  commissiott  to  that  sfiM 
that  I  am  diarged  with,**  replied  the 
abbd,  bowii^  to  the  groond. 

«"  Ftodott  me,**  relied  St  Jdtsn, 
wlio  now  fimded  the  princess  herself 
was,  p«haps,  meaning  to  quia  Iubb, 
»that  is  not  soffident  invitatioa. 
But  ween  persons  of  otr  rank,  the 
princess  well  knows  that  an  abb^  is 
not  the  fitting  ambassador.  I  wfll 
listen  only  to  a  person  of  eonsequeneSf 
or  else  I  must  receive  a  letter  signed 
by  the  hand  of  the  princess  herself.** 

The  abb6  made  ne  objection  to 
this  Biiv;oIar  iHreteasioB ;  hu  liwe  es* 
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premd  no  lort  of  opinkm  on  ^kt 
aegotialion  he  was  fnlfiUiiig;  and, 
bwing  humblyf  he  letiied,  anjing 
that  he  would  hear  the  menage  t» 
her  hiffhnesa. 

St  Julien  reeealed  hiniBel^  eom* 
pletdbf  satufied  with  hayinff  fme^ 
trated  the  ftcedoiis  myatmcatioii 
whieh  had  heen  endeavoored  to  he 
employed  with  him,  and  was  musing 
on  the  impertinence  of  the  grea^ 
when  the  name  of  Cayalcaati,  pro- 
nounced at  the  other  end  of  the  tme, 
struck  upon  his  ears.  Addressmg  a 
cammu^mn^eur  at  his  side,  he  asked 
him  who  was  the  Princess  Caval- 
eanti. 

*'  Bah/*  said  the  eommu^vayagtwr^ 
eareosing  his  hlondB  moustadiios, 
twirlmff  their  jKiints,  and  assuming 
the  disoainfiil  air  of  a  man  who  has 
nothing  new  to  learn — ^*  hah !  A« 
Princess  Cayalcanti  P  I  oare  little  for 
her  1  a  princess  just  like  a  thousand 
othersi  Italians  hy  nwe,  crossed  with 
the  German.  She  was  rich,  and  they 
forced  her  to  marry  I  don*t  know 
which  Iktle  Austrian  pmcduut<t  who 
eonaented  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune 
to  let  hev  keep  her  own  name.  Such 
things  are  firequent  in  Italy ;  I  know 
the  country  as  I  do  my  own.  The 
prinoeas  comes  from  Paris  on  her 
way  to  the  States.  It  is  a  Sdayomc 
principality,  which  hrings  ahout  a 
jBiUion  rental.  Bahl  what's  tiiatP 
We  have  amongst  our  commercial 
men  many  foier  fortunes  than  that, 
which  auLKe  less  show." 

**But  do  you  know  any  thiuff  re- 
specting her  charaeter  P"  asked  St 
Julien. 

^Herchanwter  r  refdied  the  com" 
mk'VoyageWj  in  a  tone  of  oontemp^ 
nous  irony,  ^  whatdo  yon  want  with 
her  eharaeter  P" 

St  Julien  was  dbont  to  lepty,  when  ^ 
he  was  again  tapped  upon  tJie  shonl-  ' 
der^  and  this  tone  hy  the  landlord, 
who  requested  him  to  step  out  of  tiie 
room  with  him.  A  long  aharcation 
then  enaoed  between  them,  the  land- 
lord heing  botii  alarmed  and  amaaad 
at  St  Jnlien's  impertinence  in  re- 
fusing to  sup  with  the  nriikess,  and 
he,  in  his  tnm,  annoyea  ^the  ob- 
Btinaoy  with  vrineh  the  faree  was 
kepi  up;  hot,  in  the  end,  he  was 


oyer*]fennadisd  hy  the  landlord,  and 
told  hun  to  present  his  ezeuses  to  tha 
piBioess,  ana  inform  her  that  he  was 
at  her  orders,  determinmg  in  hie 
own  mind  to  haye  his  reyenge  if  ha 
saw  the  force  proceeding  to  ez« 
tremities. 

He  returned  into  the  trayellers* 
room  while  the  landlord  executed  his 
commission,  and  there  he  saw  a  tall, 
pale,  handsome  man,  of  gentlemanly 
aspect,  wandering  about  the  room, 
and  seeming  to  aeyour  eyery  word 
that  passed  at  the  table.  St.  Julien, 
with  his  customary  suspicion,  set  him 
downas  aspy;  with  yery  little  jus- 
tice, certainly,  for  no  one  could  haye 
less  the  appearance  of  one.  He  was 
abstractea  and  melancholy,  but  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  eyery  moye- 
ment  As  he  passed  near  St.  Julien 
he  twice  pronounced  the  words, 
MQuintilia  Cayalcanti"  between  his 
teeth ;  he  then  sat  down  at  the  table 
and  ouestioned  the  trayellers  respect- 
ing tne  princess. 

"« Ma/oi,  moMkiarr  said  one, ""  I 
can  giye  jva  no  information;  but 
ask  that  young  man  standing  be* 
side  the  stonC}  he  ia  one  of  her  ser* 
ywits.*' 

The  stranger  rose,  took  out  a  lonis^ 
and  hastened  after  St  Julien,  who 
was  awaiting  tmder  the  portico  the 
return  of  the  landlcond.  The  stranger 
accosted  him,  and,  seiring  his  hand, 
slipped  the  louis  into  it  St  Julien, 
astonished,  took  the  money,  and 
looked  at  it  as  it  lay  in  his  open  hand 
with  an  airof  stupmed  wonder. 

•"Now,**  said  the  stranger,  «*be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  how  long 
tile  Princess  Gayak»nti  has  been  at 
Paris  P" 

'*  What,  agamr  cried  St  JuUen, 
throwing  tiw  money  with  yioknoe 
<m  the  ground.  ^  Axe  yon  all  mad 
with  your  Princess  Cayiucanti  P** 

He  rushed  into  the  courtyard 
greatly  enraged,  and  belieying  that 
eyery  one  conspired  to  annoy  him 
about  this  princess;  and  here  ne  was 
met  by  the  landlord,  who  sesasd  him 
by  the  arm,  and,  in  a  ttnrried  tone, 
eud,  ^  Come,  come,  lose  no  time,  all 
is  arranged.  The  abb6  baa  had  the 
blamehiid  on  his  shoulders.  The 
princess  is  waiting  for  yoaP 


m.— -THB  SU7PSB. 


On  entering  tiie  apai^SKMnt  of  the     prescnee  of  mind;  in  the  anteroom^ 

ftMB0»  St.  ivUm  mowed  hta    by nnwnmil  ^wiMtX  wpm^i 
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he  had  tightened  the  band  round  his 
'waist,  paraed  his  fing^en  through  his 
hair,  and  then  felt  himself  quite  pre- 
pared to  at  down  in  his  blome  to 
supper  with  her  serene  highness — 
wnether  she  were,  in  truth,  a  princess 
or  an  actress. 

She  was  standing  amidst  her  tra- 
velline  companions,  and  talking  fa^ 
iniliarTy  to  them;  as  she  saw  St. 
Julien,  she  approached  him,  saying, 
^*  AUonsj  monsieur  I  you  need  en- 
treaties to  make  you  sit  down  to  the 
same  table  with  us.    Do  you  fear  lest 

Jrou  should  compromise  your  genea- 
ogy?  Remember,  monsieur,  that 
there  is  no  family  which  has  not  had 
its  commencement,  and  even  your 
own '' 

^  Mine,  madam,**  interrupted  he, 
with  the  utmost  sans  fugonj  ^*  dates 
from  the  year  11071** 

The  princess,  who  had  no  idea  of 
his  suspicions,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
The  joyous  Ginetta  did  the  same; 
and  the  abbe,  seeing  the  princess 
laugh,  laughed  also,  Uiough  >vithout 
knowing  why.  The  oi]dy  one  who 
took  no  part  in  the  caiety  was  an 
officer,  ail  beard  and  braid,  who 
looked  at  St.  Julien  with  great  fero- 
city. St.  Julien  misinterpreted  this 
laughter,  and  fancied  he  saw  them 
interchange  looks  of  inteUigenoe. 

''  AUans^  meUons-nous  d  &iUe,**  said 
the  princess,  seeing  the  soup  smoking, 
"and,  having  satisfied  our  hunger, 
we  will  leff  Monsieur  to  recount  the 
exploits  of  his  ancestors.** 

St.  Julien  seated  himself^  and  par- 
took of  their  supper,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  verged  unon  insolence :  had 
he  been  less  weU  bred  he  would 
have  been  insupportable,  as  his  sus- 
picions of  their  mtention  of  mocking 
nim  caused  him  to  assume  an  air  of 
braving  their  ridicule ;  but  his  breed- 
ing, as  a  gentleman,  softened  the 
angularities  of  manner  which  would 
necessarily  have  been  visible  in  an- 
other. If  I  am  really  supping  with 
a  princess,  he  thought,  there  can  be 
no  great  harm  in  it,  for  here  also 
sit  the  persons  she  has  treated  all 
daylong,  as  if  th^  were  her  lackeys. 

The  princess,  indeed,  was  tcens- 
tomed,  dnring  her  voyages,  to  allow 
her  principal  attendants  to  take  their 
meals  with  her :  the  abb^,  who  was 
her  secretary;  the  reader,  a  silent 
duenna,  who  carved  the  game;  the 
int^ndant;  and  ber  &TOunte  GiaeM. 


Two  other  servants,  of  an  inferior 
rank,  waited  at  table,  and  two  more 
helped  the  landlord  in  placing  the 
dishes  on  the  table. 

"  She  is,  at  least,  the  mistress  of 
some  prince,*'  said  St  Julien  to  him- 
self. ^'She  is  handsome  enough, 
certainly;**  and  he  looked  at  her 
again,  though  he  felt  uncomliartabk 
at  the  idea. 

She  was,  in  truth,  admirably  beau- 
tiful, seen  by  the  pale  liffht  of  tibe 
candles :  the  colour  of  her  skin,  which 
had  an  Italian  tinge  of  the  olive  dur- 
ing the  day,  became  in  the  evening 
exquisitely  white.  As  the  supper 
advanced,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  eon* 
versation  became  more  animated  and 
^piritueUe ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Ginetta,  who,  as  a  spoiled  child, 
popped  in  her  remarks  with  the  ut- 
most license,  and  aped  the  airs  and 
tone  of  her  mistress,  all  the  other 

guests  were  dull  enough.  St.  Julien, 
owever,  fiudnated  by  her  beauty, 
her  wit,  and  animation,  joined  the 
princess  £reely  in  oonverntion,  diffiar- 
ed  from  her  with  polite  firmness,  ha- 
arded  a  ion-moli  related  some  amus- 
ing anecdotes,  and  finished,  br  enter- 
ing into  a  grave  philosophkal  discus- 
sion with  her. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  one  passes 
ramdly  from  contempt  to  entfausiaim, 
asfromenthusiaBm  to  contempt.  We 
are  so  indined.to  judge  fisvourably  of 
men,  that,  on  their  fint  exhilntion  of 
wisdcMu,  we  exaggerate  the  repara- 
tion of  previous  contempt,  and  deem 
them  as  clever  as  they  had  befim 
been  deemed  absurd.  St  Julien, 
struck  with  the  great  good  senv 
which  the  princess  employed  in  their 
discussion,  was  nearlj^  mlling  into 
this  excess  of  reparation,  although 
he,  at  times,  believed  that  all  was 
but  a  cleverly  executed  ftrce  at  his 
exMue. 

The  supper  finished,  the  male  at- 
tendants oemanded  if  her  hjghnesB 
had  an^  commands,  and,  reoriving 
a  negative,  retired.  St.  Julien  was 
about  to  follow  their  examnle,  bat 
she  bagged  him  to  remain,  asnis  ooft- 
▼ersatum  interested  her. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot  A 
feeling  of  rqmgnance,  whidi  amount- 
ed to  horror,  overcame  him,  at  the 
idea,  which  then  flashed  across  him, 
that  a  woman  of  so  exalted  a  rank 
wasgiventolagatoiferie.  He  thought 
such  a  woman  more  hatefiil  beeame 
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moie  to  be  ftixed,  surrounded  as  she 
WM  with  so  many  means  of  sedac- 
tion.  He  gaxed  at  her  fixedly  for 
some  moments,  and  stood  at  the  door 
in  an  attitude  at  onoe  haughty  and 
indignant* 

^  The  princess  appeared  not  to  notice 
him ;  but,  makinffa  sign  to  Ginetta, 
she  handed  Miss  Whiter  her  reader, 
a  portly  octavo  volume.  Ginetta 
quickly  brought  in  a  small  portable 
toilet-table,  of  exquisite  workman* 
ship.  She  drew  out  of  a  velvet  bag 
an  immense  tortoise-shell  comb,  in- 
laid with  gold,  and,  detaching  the 
silken  band  that  bound  up  the  luxu- 
riant tresses  of  her  mistress,  began  to 
comb  them  in  a  coquettish  way, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  other  end 
than  that  of  shewing  St.  Julien  the 
splendid  hair  she  played  with.  He 
was  quite  ravished  with  its  beauty, 
enveloping  her  almost  like  a  cloak 
of  the  most  lovely  raven  black ;  and 
as  he  saw  Ginetta  winding  the  golden 
comb  through  its  luxuriance,  now 
making  it  duice  upon  her  shoulders, 
now  holding  it  up  in  the  air,  and 
hiding  the  comb  in  its  thick  tresses, 
he  could  compare  the  princess  to  no- 
thing but  the  vision  of  a  dream.  He 
mdually,  unoonsciouslv,  sank  into 
3ie  chair,  and  contemplated  her  in 
breathless  silence. 

AH  this  while.  Miss  White  read 
alou  J,  and  the  princess  took  off  her 
zings,  and  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  reading.  It  was  a  German 
work,  and  St.  Julien  undentood  no 
syllable  of  it. 

^  Femchillo^**  said  the  princess,  with- 
out raising  her  eyes  towards  him,  **do 
yon  undmtand  this  book  ?*' 

^  Not  a  word,  madame ;  it  is  in  a 
langnage  I  know  nothing  of.** 

Tbe  reading  was  stored.  In  a 
few  minutes  St.  Julien  ¥ras  deep  in 
an  enthnsiastie  discourse  upcm  pbilo« 
sophy,  and  had  to  stand  the  dear, 
logical,  but  genUe  critieism  of  his 
eztnundinary  princess,  who  had  eom- 
^^etely  renounced  her  balf-petiilant, 
naif-mocking  manner,  and  was  en- 
tirely nrioas.    For  fiill  half  an  boor 


did  this  delicious  conversation  pro- 
long itself,  and  St.  Julien  was  intoxi- 
cated with  delight. 

"Miss  White,  you  may  retire,'* 
said  the  princess. 

St.  Julien  was  again  disenchanted 
— egain  his  worst  suspicions  awoke. 
He  saw,  with  terror,  that  the  decisive 
moment  was  approaching;  and  he 
thought  of  the  ludicrous  figure  he 
would  make  in  rejecting  the  ^vances 
of  one  of  the  most  lovely  women  in 
the  world ;  though  determined  to 
reject  them,  cost  him  what  it  might. 

"  Buona  sertiy  mio  caro  fanciuUo^ 
said  she  at  length,  with  perfect  ease, 
"I  suppose  vou  must  want  repose, 
and  I  feel  rather  sleepy  myself.  Not 
that  your  conversation  is  made  to 
send  one  to  sleep :  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  very  pleasing,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  renew  it  on  another 
occasion.  If  your  route  happens  to 
accord  with  mine,  I  would  oner  you 
a  place  in  mv  carriage.  Whither  are 
you  going?** 

"  Iknow  not ;  I  am  an  adventurer, 
without  fortune,  and  without  a  home ; 
but,  however  miserable  my  lot  may 
be,  I  can  never  consent  to  be  a  bur- 
then upon  any  one.** 

"  So  I  believe ;  but,  between  per- 
sons who  respect  each  other,  tnere 
can  be  an  interchange  of  services, 
profitable  and  honourable  to  both. 
You  have  talents ;  I  want  the  talents 
of  others ;  we  can  be  useful  to  each 
other.  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow ; 
perhaps  we  need  not  so  soon  separate 
after  naving  so  soon  understood  each 
other.** 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
pressed  his  with  the  familiari^  of  a 
young  man :  there  was  neither  effront- 
ery nor  affeetadon  in  it:  she  was 
neither  coarse  nor  affectedly  conde- 
seending :  a  measure  that  at  once  re- 
fated  au  St.  Jnlien's  suspicions ;  and, 
as  he  heard  the  door  bolted  after 

**  fiah !  I  was  a  fool— a  downright 
Iboll  The  Prinoess  Cavalcanti  is  the 
most  lovely,  the  most  noble,  the  most 
admirable  of  women !  ** 


IV. — THB  STBAJIOBB. 


St  Julien  awoke  the  next  mormng 
with  an  impresrion,  that  all  the  events 
of  the  pfeeeding  disy  bad  been  those 
of  a  dream;  but,  as  he  looked  ronnd 
the  looBi,  mbbed  his  eyes,  and  re* 
cttUed attlhfti haft  oesuicdf  be  ' 


tcoed  with  his  toilet,  and  presented 
luBiself  before  the  princess,  bis  heart 
full  a^  hope,  and  hui  mind  purged  of 
all  the  snspicioiM  which  bad  tor- 
mented him  the  evening  before.  He 
received  with  great  kmdness; 
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and,  alter  a  little  eonrenatiox^  the 
princeBS  propo0ed  to  him  the  mtoa- 
tion  of  her  private  aeoretarf,  which 
St  Jahen  accepted,  on  bemg  assnred 
that  he  would  bave  to  wear  no  sort 
of  livery,  nor  would  he,  in  any  way, 
he  considered  as  a  servant. 

St  Jnlien  returned  to  his  room  to 
make  up  his  little  parcel,  and  was 
descendmg  the  staircase,  when  he 
encountered  the  stranger  who  had 
pestered  him  the  previous  evening, 
and  who  now  h^ged  a  thousand 
pardons  for  the  mis£ake  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  assured  him  that  he  had 
heen  misled  hy  the  c<mimiS''Voya-' 
geur.  There  was  something  so  ear- 
nest, so  solemn  in  the  stranger's 
manner,  that  St  Julien,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  continual  suspiciousness,  was 
very  good-natured,  consented  to  listen 
to  all  his  confidences. 

'*  Monsieur,  believe  me  mad,  if  you 
will;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not 
suppose  me  actuated  by  an  insolent 
curiositv,  and  answer  me  the  ques- 
tion, who  and  what  is  the  Princess 
CavalcantiP** 

^  I  assure  you,**  replied  St.  Julioi, 
^  that  I  know  as  little  as  vou.** 

The  stranger's  lip  curled  with  an 
incredulous  sneer;  and  St  Julien, 
piqued  at  being  disbelieved,  and  in- 
terested bv  the  stranger's  manner, 
informed  him  of  the  whole  history 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  princess. 
The  stranger  listened  with  profound 
attention,  and  at  the  conclusion  said : 

**  All  this  is  romantic  and  biaarre, 
and  confirms  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
this  strange  person  is  none  other  than 
my  fiur  unknown  of  the  opera  ball." 

*«  What  do  you  say  P— opera  balir 
said  St.  Julien,  astonished. 

••  Since,"  replied  the  other,  "  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  rdate  your 
adventure  to  me,  I  will  relate  mine 
to  you.  It  is  now  six  weeks  a^ 
since  I  was  at  a  baU  at  the  opera  m 
Paris :  there  I  was  allured  by  a  do* 
inino,  so  Ml  of  extravagance,  ffrace, 
and  fkscination,  that  I  was  absolutdy 
intoxicated  with  deliffht  I  followed 
her  into  a  box,  and  were  she  shewed 
me  her  face — the  most  lovely  and  most 
expressive  I  have  ever  seen.  I  fol- 
lowed her  every  where  during  the 
hall ;  and,  alter  having  worrira  me 
with  a  thousand  coquetries,  she  en« 
deavoured  to  escape.  She  managed 
at  length  to  elnde  me  for  an  instant, 
but  I  found  her  again  under  the 


portico,  as  she  wu  ahOQi  to  enter  es 
eligant  oarrlage,  whieh  had  neither 
arms  nor  fivery  to  denote  the  rank 
of  the  possessor.  I  in^lored  her  not 
to  leave  me.  She  then  told  me,  that, 
as  she  occupied  an  elevated  rank,  she 
had  many  appearances  to  keep  up. 
and  that,  if  I  desired  to  follow  her,  I 
must  consent  to  certain  conditions. 
I  swore  to  consent  to  all.  She  told 
me  that  the  first  would  be  to  insist 
,  on  having  lay  eyes  bound.  I  con- 
sented :  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  bv  her 
side  in  the  carriage,  she  tied  her 
handkerchief  round  my  eves,  laugh- 
ing joyously  all  the  while.  'When 
we  arrived  at  a  house,  she  assisted 
me  to  alight,  and  ^en  conducted  me 
through  several  rooms  and  passages, 
and,  at  length,  pushing  me  violently 
<m  a  sofii,  nnsiipped  the  handker- 
chief from  my  eyes.  I  then  found 
myself  m  a  room  superbly  furnished, 
and  betokening  as  much  taste  as 
wealth.  From  some  books  on  the 
table  I  saw  that  mv  new  acquaint- 
ance was  learned  m  Greek,  jL atin, 
and  German  languages.  She  herself 
was  an  Italian,  and  seemed  to  have 
lived  among  the  aristocracy  all  her 
life.  I  was  at  first  nearly  mad  wilJi 
joy  and  pride;  but  I  soon  became 
terrified  at  the  distance  between  us. 
Bold  as  I  had  been  during  the  ball, 
I  now  became  humble  and  timid: 
which  only  caused  her  to  be  more 
fi>rward  and  alluring.  She  was,  in- 
deed, a  singular  creature,  grave, 
mocking,  haughtv,  insolent,  ironical, 
joyous,  and,  shall  I  say  it  ?  a  little 
given  to  effrontery ." 

** Indeed!"  exclaimed  St.  Jnlien, 
shuddering  at  his  suspicions. 

^  Too  true.  But  in  spite  of  these 
bizarreries^  or,  perhaps,  in  conse* 
quence  of  them,  i  became  desperately 
enamoured  of  her.  In  a  word,  that 
night  I  was  the  happiest  of  men,  and 
I  begged  that  she  would  see  me  on 
the  morrow :  she  promised  to  aeeend 
me  the  favour  on  condition  that  I 
should  never  attempt  to  discover  her 
name,  nor  her  residence.  I  vowed  to 
obey  all  her  wishes.  She  Ued  my 
eyes  once  more,  and  I  was  driven 
awav.  After  an  hour*s  drive,  I  was 
set  down  in  one  of  the  sombre  aliiyB 
of  the  Champs  Elyste." 

"  And  the  next  day  ?  "  inquired  St 
Jnlien. 

^I  saw  nothing  of  my  unknown. 
I  never  saw  her  afterwards  tiO  last 
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ereniiif,  wImii  ahe  Appeared  al  one  of 
the  windowsy  irbich  looki  into  this 
eoiurtyard:  U  woe  (he  PrinceeM  Ca^ 
ptdeamm" 

'« Are  yoa  eertain  of  this  ?**  said  St 
Jnlieii,  in  great  oonsteniatioii. 

''Qaite.  How  should  I  be  de«* 
eciredF  Ihave,  moveover,  another 
proof,**  said  he,  drawing  an  elegant 
watch  tnm  his  po^et;  *Mook  at 
there  initials;  axe  thejrnot  those  of 
Quintilia  Cayalcanti,  with  the  abhre- 
Tiation  FRA,  that  is  to  say,  pHnci" 
pessa?'' 

**  How  came  you  by  that  watch  ?  " 

"  By  a  not  uncommon  coinddenoe. 
I  had  a  watch  absolutely  suniha^---as 
hundreds  o£  others  also  have,  and  I 
had  placed  mine  upon  the  mantel- 
piece  of  the  boudoir,  where  I  had 
been  conducted  by  my  domino.  In 
the  hnny  of  departure  I  seiied  this 
one,  whidi  hung  beside  it ;  and  only 
discovered  my  error  a  few  da3rs  after- 
wards, when  the  initials  arrested  my 
attention.** 

**It  seems  like  a  dream!**  ex- 
claimed St.  Julien.  ^' I  have  certamly 
seen  a  wateh  exedi^  resembling  that 
one  in  the  hands  of  the  princess.** 

^*  Opea  it,  monsieur,  and  you  will 
find  there  the  name  of  Charles  Dor* 


The  major-domo  here  approached 
St.  Jnlien,  and  informed  him  that 
ihej  were  about  to  depart  The 
princess  shortly  appearea  with  Gi- 
netta.  They  lud  on  large  black  yeils 
to  preserve  them  from  the  dust  on 
the  road.  The  princess  had  not  let 
hers  ML ;  but,  annoyed  at  the  curious 
regards  of  those  assembled  to  see  her 
depart,  she  now  drew  it  down  over 


her  ftce.  The  stranger  sprang  few* 
ward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  but 
he  was  too  late;  so,  not  daring  lo 
address  her  without  having  reeof  • 
nised  her  features,  he  entreated  ft. 
Julien  to  pronounce  his  name;  and 
the  count,  partly  out  of  eurioiity, 
said-— 
^Madaae,  here  ie  M.  CaAuaa 

DOBTAS.** 

**Ihave  not  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,**  she  replied,  **9tje  n$ 
muuei   AUoneJ  envoUwreJ* 

Her  people  here  hastened  to  mako 
way  for  her  throuffh  the  crowd,  and 
she  mounted  into  ner  carrisffe.  St. 
Julien  saw  Dortan  bite  his  lips  with 
rage,  and  retire  to  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage,  to  contemplate  its  in^^ 
mates. 

«  Who  is  that  man  looking  at  us 
so  fixedly  ?"  inquired  the  princess. 

« I  dont  know,**  replied  Ginetta. 

''  It  is  M.  Charles  Dtfftan,'*  relied 
St  Julien,  veiy  indignant 

**Jb  he  not  a  watchmaker f"  ssid 
the  princess,  with  so  pertet  a  calm- 
ness that  St  Julien  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  efiontery  or  a  natural 
question. 

The  carriage  started  off  at  a  gallop. 

**The  Frnich  are  very  imperti- 
nent,** observed  Ginetta,  a  ftw  mi* 
mites  afterwards. 

''Why?  What  makes  you  say 
so  ?'*  said  the  princess,  who  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  the  incident 

"  This  Dtortan  must  be  a  msdman,** 
thought  St  Julien. 

The  carria^  rolled  swiftly  on,  and 
soon  was  Avignon  hidden  from  their 
eyes  by  the  douds  of  dust  that  fol- 
lowed them. 


V. — ST.  JVhlMa  IS  nSTAUiBD. 


Arrived  at  her  nalaee,  Quintilia 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  reverences 
and  compliments,  that  she  had  not 
time  to  tUnk  of  installing  her  new 
seeretaxy;  and,  when  he  wished  to 
retire  to  his  room,  the  valets,  mea- 
suring their  respNBCt  by  the  magnifi- 
cenee  of  his  attire,  sent  him  to  a 
wretched  antechamber,  not  fit  for  one 
of  tiicmselves.  St  Julien  made  no 
remark,  fie  was  excessively  fiitigaed, 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  with 
a  gratdiil  sense  of  content,  and  a^pt 
pmbnndly. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened 
l^  GKiKtUk 

''Cosnivyim  are  ill  lodged  heet. 


Her  highness  k  not  aware  of  it,  bai, 
as  she  had  no  time  yesterday,  she 
begs  yon  will  wait  here  ibr  a  day  or 
tvro,  to  take  here  your  reuasts,  and 
to  go  out  as  little  as  possible;  above 
all,  to  speak  to  nobody,  and  to  test 
assured  that  she  is  preparing  an  apaii- 
ment  worthy  to  receive  yon*** 

Having  executed  her  eommisriorii, 
GinetU  left  hhn  to  his  refleetloni. 
These  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  valet  wiui  his  meall^ 
and  with  some  books  sent  him  by  the 


On  the  evening  of  the  third  da^p", 
ha  b^gsn  to  now  inpatient  at  his 
nmfinaaieni  s   out  inat  aa  «w^t<*>>fe 
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sounded  from  the  clock,  he  heard 
the  li^ht  step  of  a  woman  approach- 
ing his  door,  and  presently  Ginetta 
appeared  with  a  message  from  the 
prmoesB  to  conduct  him  to  his  new 
apartment. 

He  followed  her  across  the  palace, 
and  they  arrived  at  a  door  which  she 
opened  with  a  key,  &8teiied  to  her 
girdle. 

"Here  is  your  apartment.  The 
princess  will  let  vou  Know  to-morrow 
at  what  hour  she  can  see  you.  A 
servant  will  answer  vour  bell.  Good 
ni^t!  eood  nighty! 

She^  drawled  out  the  good  ni^ht, 
and  thirew  a  very  equivocal  look  into 
her  eyes,  which  puzzled  St.  Julien, 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  sportive 
malice  of  a  girl,  or  the  alluring  rail- 
ery  of  a  coquette.  He  walked  into 
his  room,  confused  with  various 
thouffhts,  and  somewhat  suspicious 
that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  con- 
summate coxcomb,  believing  every 
woman  had  designs  upon  him. 

His  apartment  was  ramished  in  the 
most  exquisite  taste ;  and  still  more 
flattering  was  the  evident  reference 
to  his  own  tastes  exhibited  on  all 
jaides.  The  engravings  that  adorned 
the  walls  were  of  sucn  pictures  as  he 
had  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  dur- 
ing the  journey ;  the  books  gracing 
the  table  and  book-case  were  those 
of  authors  he  had  admixed,  or  on  sub- 
jects he  had  discoursed  about ;  and, 
above  all,  there  was  a  Bible  open  at 
the  very  psalm  that  he  had  more 
than  once  quoted  in  their  conversa- 
tions. 

The  idea  that  this  was  the  delicate 
flattery  of  friendship  transported  him 
with  delight ;  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
insidious  flattery  of  a  coquette  made 
him  tremble  with  disgust.  He  thought 
of  her  beauty,  her  goodness,  her  en- 
thusiasm, her  intellect,  and  of  the 
love  her  followers  aU  bore  her :  but 
then  he  thought  of  LucioU ;  the  sus- 
picious freedom  of  her  manners,  the 
masculine  freedom  of  her  opinions, 
tormented,  him  with  constimt  sus- 
picion, in  the  midst  of  which  he  fell 
aaleep. 

The  next  morning  he  rang  the 
bell,  and,  to  his  surprise,  it  was  an- 
swered by  a  little  page,  of  about  six- 


teen, but  80  slight  and  delicate,  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than 
twelve.  His  phyaiogiiomy  was  hand- 
some, varied,  joyous,  petulant,  and 
bold;  his  costume  theatrical,  but 
becoming,  and,  with  his  blonde  hair 
curled  upnon  his  shoulders,  he  realised 
the  very  idea  of  a  handsome  intri^- 
ing  pa^,  and  mad-cap  spoiled  child. 
St.  Julien  had  seen  him  on  his  arrival. 

"Ah,  is  it  you,   GaleottoP*"  he 
said. 

''  It  is  I,  Signor  Canie,''  implied 
Galeotto,  with  haughtiness.  '*The 
princess  has  placed  me  at  your  orders  ,- 
but  understand  me,  you  must  not 
forget  that  my  name  is  Galeotto  d^U 
Stratigopoli,  the  descendant  of  princes. 
I  am  your  equal  in  all  things.  If 
poverty  has  made  me  an  adventurer, 
it  can  never  make  me  a  valet.  Know, 
therefore,  Signor  Cawte  QhdUmo^  that 
I  am  here  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
1  obey  the  princess:  I  would  serve 
her  on  bended  knees — ^because  she  is 
a  woman — and  beautiful.  But  you 
I  can  only  consent  to  obl^e — are  yon 
satisfied?" 

"  I  have  no  need  of  a  servant,  but 

great  need  of  a  friend.    You  see  how 
azard  has  favoured  me  by  sending 
you." 

Galeotto  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 
"  Her  highness  told  me  we  should  be 
brothers.  She  wishes  that  neither  of 
us  should  need  lackeys." 

"Young  as  we  are,  we  have  no 
need  of  assistance,  but  of  society  and 
advice— you  need  not  be  over  hberal 
with  the  latter,  however  I " 

"  But,  if  I  am  to  be  elder  brother, 
I  must  bestow  advice." 

"  Good :  but  I,  beinff  a  spoiled  child, 
must  despise  it!  To  continue  my 
explanation,  our  apartments  are  next 
to  each  other,  and  my  bell  vrill  order 
you,  as  yours  orders  me." 

lie  then  assisted  St.  Julien  in  his 
toilet,  which  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  as  the  princess  had  pro- 
vided a  new  and  degant  costume  for 
him,  not  so  theatrics  as  that  of  the 
page,  but  still  in  its  very  picturesque- 
nes j  greatly  removed  irom  the  ordi- 
nary dress  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  He  had  scarcely  flnisbed 
before  the  bell  rang,  and  summoned 
them  to  the  presence  of  the  princcfls. 


VI.  —  SUSPICIONS  STILL  ALIVS. 

Quintilia  was  reclining  on  a  sump-      long  chibouque  covered  with  precioiis 
tuotts  ottoi|uin»  smoking  iataki6  in  a     stones.    3be  was  dreasediii  the  Greek 
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oostome,  which  she  preferred  above 
all  oUiers,  and  looked  most  xavishiDg 
in  it.  Rich  Indian  stuffs,  with  flow- 
ers exquisitely  woven  on  a  white 
ground,  were  bordered  with  precious 
stones;  and  diamonds  sparkle  on 
her  shoulders  and  arms.  Her  little 
cap  was  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered 
with  rare  pearls,  and  was  placed 
jauntily  upon  her  raven  ban:.  A 
rich  poniard  glittered  at  her  side. 

Leaning  upon  her  elbow,  and  en- 
veloping herself  in  the  odorous  clouds 
of  UOakie^  with  her  eyes  half  closed, 
the  princess  seemed  plunged  in  one 
of  those  dreamy  ecstasies  which  the 
luxurious  people  of  the  Levant  know 
80  well  how  to  enjoy.  Ginetta  pre- 
pared her  coffee,  and  Galeotto  re- 
nlled  her  pipe,  which  she  handed 
him  with  a  careless  air,  after  having 
given  him  a  friendly  nod.  St.  Julien 
remained  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  in  admiration,  but  singularly 
embarrassed  what  to  do  with  himself. 

Quintilia,  puffing  aside  the  opal 
dond  that  floated  around  her,  at 
length  distinguished  her  secretary. 

*^Ah,  is  that  you,  Giuliano?" 
she  said,  holding  out  to  him  her 
hand.  *^  Well,  how  do  you  like  your 
apartment  ?  Have  I  been  a  tolerable 
factotum  f" 

St.  Julien  could  only  stammer  his 
thanks. 

The  princess  then  handed  her  cA<- 
houqw  to  the  pajge,  and,  as  he  stooped 
to  receive  it.  Kissed  him  indolently 
on  the  forehead.  This  familiarity 
did  not  in  the  least  disturb  Galeotto, 
who  seemed  quite  accustomed  to  play 
the  part  of  a  child ;  but  it  made  the 
blood  mount  to  St.  Julien*s  face. 

The  hour  now  arrived  for  Quin- 
tilia to  receive  the  homage  of  her 
conitiers  for  ihe  first  time  since  her 


return;  and,  pasnng  a  rich  velvet 
^lisse,  bordered  with  sold  and  costly 
fur,  over  her  shoulders,  she  took 
St.  Julien*s  arm,  and  left  ^e  room, 
followed  by  the  page,  who  took  her 
fan  of  p^u»ck*s  plumes.  Ginetta, 
being  a  privileged  person,  mixed  with 
three  noble  Austrian  dames,  who  had 
the  honoured  office  of  appearing  in 
public  as  the  attendants  oi  the  prin- 
cess. They  were  little  pleased  at 
finding  a  Venetian  girl,  ignobly  bom, 
and  of  not  veiy  scrupulous  conduct 
(they  said\  waik  by  their  sides,  and 
lift  with  them  the  train  of  the  ducal 
mantle ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  prin- 
cess were  absolute  laws.  She  would 
rather  have  dismissed  her  dowagers 
than  her  favourite  Ginetta. 

Having  accepted  the  homage  and 
flattery  of  her  courtiers,  Quintilia 
then  presented  to  them  her  private 
secretary,  the  Count  Louis  de  St. 
Julien.  By  her  manner  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  they  saw  that  he 
was  not  to  be  literally  the  successor 
of  the  Abbe  Scipione ;  and  as  his 
beauty  warranted,  in  some  measure, 
their  susjpicions,  they  at  once  con- 
cluded hun  to  be  the  new  lover  of 
their  princess,  and  overwhelmed  him 
in  consequence  with  protestations  of 
friendship  and  divauement. 

That  day  was  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  the  aide-de-camp  Lucioli 
wiui  Miss  White.  It  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  St.  Julien  to  see 
this  handsome  young  man  wed  a 
low-bom  and  ignorant  old  maid ;  but 
this  surprise  was  felt  by  him  alone- 
The  duenna  had  golden  charms.  She 
had  been  richly  dowered  by  the 
princess,  and  Lucioli  was  happy  in 
being  able  to  satisfy  his  vanity  in 
exhibiting  an  insolent  splendour,  and 
petty  ostentation. 


* 


VU. — TH£  8£CBBTABY  LOVES  THE  P&INCESS. 


The  next  day  Quintilia  ordered 
St.  Julien  to  her  presence,  and 
doseted  herself  with  him  in  her 
cabinet.  She  was  occupying  herself 
with  a  thousand  projects;  she  in- 
t^ided  sacrificing  many  luxuries,  and 
economising  her  revenue;  she  in- 
tended founding  a  new  hospital,  and 
writing  a  treatise  on  political  eco- 
nmny,  with  other  matters  it  would 
be  tedious  to  specify.  St.  Julien 
was  startled  at  her  energy,  and 
doubted  whether  the  life  of  a  man 
waa  long  dumgh  to  realise  all  her 


plans.  Nevertheless,  she  laid  down 
so  clearly  all  the  leading  pcnnta,  and 
aided  him  with  explanations  so  Ineid 
uid  i^redse,  that  he  b^gan  to  see  hk 
way  m  this  chaos,  as  he  had  at  first 
considered  it. 

For  some  months  he  was  engaged 
in  this  laborious  undertaking.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  princess  was  shut 
up  in  her  palace;  ttxe  fdtes  were  all 
suspended,  no  court  was  held,  the 
streets  were  silent.  Quintilia,  in  a 
dren  of  black  velvet,  and  arrantfiiw 
her  annerb  ^m^*  under  aaimule  huMuc 
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ircO,  AeoMd  to  bard  ftrgotlen  ill  tlw 
orniiaent,  Inxiiiy,  revelry,  and  splen- 
dour,  of  whieh  she  before  had  aeeaied 
80  avid.  Flanged  in  ^e  most  se- 
riiras  and  profound  studies,  she  al» 
lowed  herself  no  relaxation  but  that 
of  her  pipe  of  IdakiSj  whieh  she 
smoked  of  an  evming  on  the  tenaoa, 
with  her  intimate  fnends,  the  seore* 
tary,  the  page,  and  Ginetta.  Some- 
times, also,  she  floated  with  them  in 
a  gondola  down  the  lovely  river 
Cefina,  which  intersected  her  prin- 
duality;  but  all  the  wild  gaiety 
wnich  had  previously  characsterised 
such  excursions  was  now  banished. 
The  princess  was  serious^  without 
being  gloomy;  but  her  seriousness 
never  unbended  itself.  Projects  for 
the  morrow,  and  discussions  on  the 
work  of  the  day,  occupied  her  with 
St.  Julien,  and  rormed  almost  the  ex- 
dusive  subjects  of  conversation.  The 
fhmiliarity  which  this  constant  com- 
panionship and  consultation  neces- 
sarily established  between  the  prin- 
eessahd  her  secretary  had  someUiing 
in  it  of  so  peaceable  and  fraternal  a 
nature,  that^  though  more  than  f  riend- 
ahip,  it  did  not  resemble  love.  It 
was  a  pure,  an  entire  intellectual 
sympathy.  They  met  on  the  ideal 
ground  of  intelligenoe;  they  con- 
versed on  abstract  and  important 
eubjects ;  they  perpetually  exchanged 
ideas,  but  they  never  mingled  with 
them  emotions  or  vanities.  Two 
men  or  two  women  could  not  have 
-lived  together  in  a  more  peaceful 
manner.  Their  delight  in  each  other's 
society  was  uninterrupted,  because  so 
pure;  neither  the  fretfulness  of  va- 
nity  nor  the  disturbance  of  emotion 
ever  interfered  with  the  equable  cur- 
rent of  thefar  thoughts. 

St.  Julien  did  not  love^  at  least  he 
thought  so ;  but  his  soul  was  occu- 
pied when  away  from  her,  and 
charmed  when  in  her  presence,  and 
hk  absences  were  very  brief.  She 
took  her  meals  with  him,  she  worked 
with  hoa  in  her  study,  and,  if  ever 
■he  departed  from  present  oecu^ 
tions,  it  was  always  to  converse  with 
lifan  on  poetry,  on  the  arts,  or  else  to 
pleture  to  him  the  delights  dT  a 
kboiioas,  but  rcgnkr  life,  softened 

&the  charms  of  achaste  and  sainted 
ndfthip.  In  these  moments  St. 
Jalien  oontemplated  her  with  eestasy ; 
and,  in  beholding  her  serene  ooun* 
tnuiio^  hor  maftenial  tendaniMB  l(>- 


wards  liim,  he  doaVted  whether  am 
stormy  pssrion  eould  ever  tronhtt 


the  sulmme  calmness  which  reuned 
between  themi.  He  nersnadhed  Eia« 
self  that  he  had  reslised  the  nobb 
dream  of  friendship ;  be  bdiaved 
thai  he  had  firaad  aa  endoriog  hap* 
jUmm^  without  the  seeds  of  any  after 
pain. 

Entiiely  smrated  from  aU  the 
world,  he  haa  no  intereourse  with 
any  one  bat  Quintilia,  Ginetta,  and 
Galeotto.  His  character,  winch  waa 
proud  and  timid,  his  occupations^ 
wMch  were  serious  and  snstained, 
and,  above  all,  the  sentiment  of  aa 
hiward  happiness  which  shunned  all 
expression  or  sympathy,  equally  op* 
posed  any  communication  with  others. 
He  lived  in  so  isolated  a  manner^  that 
he  scarcely  knew  the  names  of  those 
he  encountered  in  the  palace. 

And  yet,  beneath  tne  shadow  of 
this  dangerous  confidence  and  iso* 
lation,  a  real  passion,  absorbing,  te* 
naoious,  insidious,  was  burning  m  his 
heart  His  imagination  was  so  paie^ 
and  he  had  known  so  little  of  love, 
that  he  eould  not  distinauish  its  de- 
sixes  end  its  tormooits.  He  suffered, 
but  he  knew  not  why. 

Six  months  passed  in  this  peaee* 
ful,  happy  manner. 

One  evening  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. The  princess  had  been  ail 
that  day  more  grave  and  reflective 
than  usual.  She  wrote  with  her  own 
hand  a  last  page  at  the  end  of  the 
register  which  St.  Julien  had  handed 
to  ner.  Whilst  she  wrote,  Ginetta, 
who  had  stolen  softly  into  the  room, 
awaited  anxiously  the  termination, 
and  interrogated  with  her  dark,  bril- 
liant eve  mt  the  knitted  brow  of 
the  pnnoess,  and  next  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  where  Galeotto  waa 
half  visible.  At  lengUi  Quintilia 
laid  down  her  pen  with  an  ab- 
stracted ait,  hM  her  &oe  in  both  her 
hands,  rssnmed  her  pen,  nlajed  with 
a  tress  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  whieh 
had  escaped  and  had  fidlen  on  her 
shoulder,  then  siahed,  and  trembled 

phtly,  and  Um  the  lagister,  ra* 
ly  traced  some  figuresou  it,  mgmA 
and  pushed  it  away  from  ner. 
St.  Julien  watched  her  with  intense 
anxiety.  Did  she  then  feel  the  same 
sorrow  at  parting  with  this  lo^g  o»- 
enpaticm  that  he  felt  P 

Quintilia  still  held  the  pea  in  her 
hand-  aadt  looking  upy  ptiheld  the 
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JkoB  of  Qlndto  semtuxMngf  her  iHth 
in  inesistible  raniiBhiieM.  Tht 
prinoeM  smUed,  and  thnut  die  pen 
into  A  Ittfie  tuft  of  6inetta*8  Mr 
with  an  eznbennce  of  gakt^  whkh 
made  the  wubretie  danee  for  joy. 

''Finiahed  at  last?"  ahe  said; 
">  your  besDtiM  hand  la  going  th«i 
to  reanme  the  aoeptre  ai^  the  fim, 
and  to  fling  away  the  odiona  pen  ? 
Jm  pleaaore  once  more  to  ammate 
thia  tomb  of  a  palace  ?  May  I  de- 
atroy  this  pen,  which  preaaes  on  my 
head  with  the  weight  of  iron  ?** 

**  Make  an  auto-da-f^  of  it,**  re- 
plied Quintilia;  "I  shall  work  no 
more  this  year.** 

"  Vhar  shoQted  Galeotto,  now 
bounding  into  the  room;  ^*I  must 
risk  a  reprimand,  for  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  my 
sovereign,  and  praying  her  to  open 
the  cage  for  her  pining  bird.** 

•*  Fy  away  a^in,  my  prettjr  but- 
terfly, said  Quintilia,  kissmg  him  on 
the  brow,  **and  flutter  your  little 
wings  again  in  the  sun.** 

"  By  the  yirf;in !  '*  exclaimed  Q«- 
kotto,  rising,  **  it  is  six  monUis  since 
your  highness  has  conferred  that 
honour  on  the  page.  But,  brarol 
we  are  all  resuscitated  again;  we  may 
cast  our  chrysalis  coats !  *' 

**  Let  us  bum  the  odious  pen,** 
aaid  Ginetta. 

^'  Ko ;  rather  stick  it  behind  the 
secretary's  ear,  and  cast  them  both 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  Celina — 
the  pedant  and  his  ink !  ** 

**l^o,  Galeotto.  Respect  labour, 
reflection,  and  economy,**  replied 
Quintilia,  gravely.  ^  Mio  earo  Q4U' 
liano,  we  shall  renew  our  Mfe-^-feto 
amidst  the  dust  of  books.  But  to- 
day let  us  repose  our  o*erwearied 
l>rain8 ;  let  us  quit  our  dark  dresses, 
and  our  knitted  brows.  Let  us  enjoy 
ourselves  with  these  children,  and 
become  with  them  children  again.*' 

"^  That's  tiie  best  philosophy!** 
exclaimed  Galeotto. 

''  niumhiate  the  palace  !** 

"  It  is  already  done,  your  high- 
ness,** replied  the  page,  opening  the 
window,  and  making  a  sigiia]^  which 
wus  answered  by  a  aaiiate  of  ar- 
tUleiy. 

Galeotio  dragged  St.  Julien  on  to 
the  terraod,  and  there  handed  him  a 
magniflcent  bouquet  of  flowers. 

'*  Ovry  that  to  her  highness,  Giu- 
lianO)  ofer  it  to  Imt  on  your  kiiee0» 


and  endeatour  to  win  •  fBdte  from 

her.** 

««IP*' 

**  Yea;  and,  abore  all,  quit  thif 
aatoBiahed  air.  What  is  it  that  im»- 
sles  you  f  Did  you  funey  that  we 
were  converted  for  ever  to  nnuty 
aeriousnessP  Bahl  Butnowleacm 
the  force  of  friendahip  1  I  could  to- 
day have  avenged  myself  for  all  the 
efmui  you  have  caused  me;  and  in* 
stead  of  that  I  aeaist  you  in  re-eata- 
hlishing  your  credit* 

**B^y  I  do  not  comprehend 
you,**  said  6t.  Julien,  taking  the 
bouquet  mechanically. 

^  Go,  ^o,**  replied  Galeotto,  push- 
ing him  into  the  room ;  **  dont  low 
the  opportunity.** 

The  sounds  of  many  instiuments 
now  burst  on  their  ears,  and  the  pe- 
tards and  fireworks  were  cuttmg 
through  the  air. 

"  What  is  all  that  ndae?*'  aaked 
St.  Julien. 

**The  carnival  has  commenced,** 
cried  the  page,  *'and  Folly  reigna 
supreme. 

St.  Julien  was  forced  into  the 
room,  and  approached  the  princess 
with  awkward  confusion. 

She  was  already  transformed  into 
another  woman,  the  onposite  of  her 
he  had  seen  and  loved  for  six  months. 
She  was  superbly  dressed.  Her 
figure  had  changed  its  attitude,  her 
face  its  expression.  She  was,  with- 
out doubt,  more  lovely,  more  at- 
tractive, and  younger,  than  in  her 
dark  dress,  and  with  her  pensive 
air.  But  St.  Julien  had  loved  her 
otherwise,  and  was  alarmed  at  fin^Bng 
her  as  she  had  been  when  first  he 
knew  her.  His  suspicions,  long  dor- 
mant, now  were  reawakened ;  his 
confidence  and  delight  grew  feebler 
as  he  saw  QuintUia  reappear  in  all 
ihe  Sclai  of  her  beauty  and  statkm. 

**  On  your  kneea.*'^  whispered  Ga- 
leotto, ^^and  try  to  Idas  her  hand^** 

St.  Julien  dropped  upon  one  knee, 
half  fearful  that  they  were  quizzhig 
him,  ttid,  with  a  kembling  hand,  M 
presented  the  bouquet,  accompanying 
h  ydih  a  k)ok  of  mild  reproach. 
But,  instead  of  raillery,  as  ne  «t« 
peetod,  his  offleting  was  received  with 
astonishment. 

"^What,  flowers!  and  from  the 
hand  of  GinlianoP*  said  Qmntilift. 
^'Well,  wonders  will  never  cease! 
And  you  |»]Bg  me  the  yeiy  fleirm 
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I  lore  best,  flatterer !  BatpveifaeBi 
to  me — quick!  So,  Giulumo,  yoa 
also  wish  to  become  young  i^iaa? 
'Tis  well,  my  son.  Let  us  shew 
ihem  that  work  has  not  made  us 
sturdy  that  our  miudB  have  not  be- 
come as  dogged  as  our  pens.*' 

Quintilia,  in  uttering  these  wcnrds 
wi£ greatgaiety,  Idssea  him  on  both 
cheen.  ^Diis  was  the  first  time  she 
had  done  so,  and  he  was  so  troubled 
at  it,  that  his  head  swam  round,  and 
lost  all  consciousness  of  what  was 
passing. 

Fireworks  were  then  let  off  on  the 
river,  and  a  splendid  supper  pre- 
pared, which  was  nrolon^ea  tiU  late 
mto  the  ni^ht  St.  Juhen  had  at 
first  mechanically  followed  Quintilia ; 
he  was  still  under  the  almost  de- 


IMons  impiesaoii  of  her  kiss,  whieh 
hid  awakened  in  him  the  mldest 
feelings.  He  wished  to  enioy  her 
gaiety ;  he  wished  to  contemplate  her 
rayishmg  beauty,  now  heightened  by 
dress  and  animation.  But  the  crowd 
of  courtiers  jostled  him  aside,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her  sur* 
rounded  with  flatterers  and  w- 
iriguanls^  who  left  him  no  time  to 
speak  to  her.  What  mortified  him 
still  more  was  to  see  the  pleasure 
Quintilia  took  in  their  homage,  and 
in  replying  to  them  with  the  spark- 
ling sauies  of  her  inexhaustible  gaiety. 
He  was  frequently  on  the  R^t  of 
leaving  the  fiete,  and  retumiobto  his 
own  apartment ;  but  a  feeUng  of 
jealousy  fixed  him  to  his  place. 


Vni. — THE  PAGE. 


Galeotto  entered  St.  Julien*s  room 
on  the  next  morning,  and  said, 
brusquely, — 

^^  Giuhano,  you  are  in  love,  and 
you  are  lost!*' 

"  In  love ! "  replied  St.  Julien,  con- 
fused; ^*no,  I  am  not  in  love.  I 
love  the  princess  with  veneration— 
with * 

^*  Silence !  you  forget  we  are  no 
longer  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  Li 
these  blessed  times  a  gentleman  may 
espouse  a  princess,  a  cobbler  be  ena- 
moured of  a  duchess.** 

"  Galeotto,  you '' 

**  Giuliano,  you  are  in  love ;  and 
you  are  a  fool  for  being  so.** 

"  Cease  your  raillery " 

^  It  is  no  raillery,  it  is  sober  truth. 
Yesterday,  when  you  received  that 
kiss,  you  were  nearly  faintii^,--Uie 
princess  must  have  observed  it.** 

"  No — ^no — no.** 

*'  For  one  who  was  only  ambitious 
such  a  timidity  would  have  be^  a 
master-stroke ;  modesty  and  confusion 
are  more  valuable  here  than  the 
temerities  and  fatuities  of  a  Lucioli.** 

"  Now,  Galeotto,  I  b^  you ^*' 

''Tush,  man!  They  will  not 
marry  you  to  a  duenna  like  Miss 
White.**^ 

'^  And  what  important  part  do  you 
pkv,  Galeotto,  m  this  drama?'* 

*^  None.  But  I  am  not  in  love ; 
and  when  I  am  kissed  I  never  foiget 
that  I  am  a  plaything,  a  child  con- 
demned never  to  be  a  man.  TUL I 
am  a  man  I  give  Ginetta  the  kisses 
Quintilia  gives  met  «Dd  with  com- 


pound interest  too.  Do  you  the 
same.** 

''  Oh,  Destiny  I  *'  exclaimed  St  Ju- 
lien, throwiiu^  nimself  upon  a  couch, 
''  iuto  what  den  of  corruption  have 
you  thrown  me  ?** 

Galeotto  replied  to  this  apostrophe 
by  a  loud  laugh. 

The  naif  St.  Julien  regarded  Ga- 
leotto with  surprise  and  aversion. 
Educated  in  the  country,  himself  all 
innocence  and  candour,  ne  could  not 
understand  the  precocious  deprava- 
tion of  this  boy. 

<<  So  young  and  handsome  I  **  said 
he,  regarding  Galeotto  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  pity  which  increased  the 
gaiety  of  the  pase.  "•  With  a  brow 
so  pure  to  be  already  so  hard,  so 
cold,  so  sceptical !  .  To  have  already 
conquered  love  and  enthusiasm !  Ijo 
have,  at  sixteen,  arranged  the  plan  of 
a  life*s  ambition,  and  to  have  neither 
the  young  heart  nor  the  wild  ima- 
gination to  turn  you  from  the  path !  ** 

^  That*s  philosophy;  study  in  my 
school,  Giuliano !  '* 

*'What,  not  even  in  love  with 
Ginetta?  Troubled  neither  by 
the  kisses  of  the  prinoesi,  nor  by 
those  of  her  maid;  ironical  and 
contemptuous  beneath  the  lipa  of 
of  the  one,  cold  and  suspiGious  be- 
neath those  of  the  other  I  And  at 
sixteen  to  have  lost  the  freshness  and 
the  folly  of  youth  I  What  do  yoa 
love,  then  ?    What  could  you  love  ?  ** 

^  Money  and  power ;  ni<Miey  to 
have  splendid  horses,  splendid  4iioUies, 
and  splendid  women.— women   i 
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mean,  o£  whom  I  should  not  be  so 
desperately  enamoured  as  to  blow 
my  brains  out  in  case  of  perfidy; 
and  you  know  one  must  expect  per- 
fidy from  the  best  of  them. 


^^  What  blasphemy!  and  from  the 
month  of  a  child!**    , 

'*  *  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  *•*- 
you  know  the  sa^g!**  And  he 
scampered  off. 


IX. — ^THB  DECJ«AJCATIOir. 


A  grand  fete  was  being  prepared 
at  the  palace.  St.  Julien  had  never 
before  witnessed  such  lavish  expend- 
iture, such  extravagant  luxury.  The 
princess  gave  no  one  audience  but 
those  who  came  to  consult  her  on 
some  point  touching  the  fete.  The 
poor  secretary,  to  whom  all  such 
thin^' were  novelties,  wandered  sad 
and  p^e  about  the  palace,  carrying 
his  tnif^bled  feelinss  amidst  the  dis- 
order and  dust  of  the  preparations, 
amidst  the  crowd  of  humed  work- 
mep. 

Three  days  passed  without  his  hav- 
mg  once  seen  Quintilia.  She  sent 
him  tender  messages,  but  he  pined 
for  her  presence.  He  sunk  into  a 
dark  melancholy,  and  wept  over  the 
destruction  of  his  dreams,  wept  over 
his  Dlusions  shattered.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  fete  Quintilia  sent  for 
him,  and  gave  him  the  costume  he 
was  to  wear.  His  joy  at  being  sent 
for  was  soon  dashed  when  he  learned 
the  cause ;  and  it  was  with  consider- 
able bitterness  that  he  listened  to  the 
frivolous  instructions  she  gave  him 
respecting  his  dress,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  being  occupied  with 
Ginetta,  he  stole  out  of  her  presence, 
and  went  to  weep  over  his  disap- 
pointment. 

The  ball  was  magnificent.  The 
princess  had  conceived  the  strange 
idea  of  all  the  court  representing 
butterflies  and  insects.  Professors  of 
entomology  had  been  consulted  for 
the  selection  of  the  most  splendid 
and  varied  sorts,  and  hundreds  of 
dressmakers  had  been  employed  in 
imitating,  in  the  richest  stuffs  and 
satins,  uie  splendour  of  the  insect 
tribe.  It  was  an  extravagant  idea, 
amd  produced  a  most  bizarre  effect : 
and  yet  the  ground  strewed  with 
flowers,  the  marble  pillars  wreathed 
with  crowns  of  exotics,  the  garlands 
of  roses  suspended  from  the  hunns, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  jewels  gut- 
tering in  the  blaze  of  light,  gave  the 
scene  a  sort  of  fairy  enchantment, 
which  danled  and  intoxicated  St 
Julien  fur  a  little  while.  But  he  was 

80011  to  have  all  tiiis  pleflsim  tamed 


to  pun — ^he  was  soon  to  experience 
the  panffs  of  jealousy.  Quintilia, 
surrounded  by  admirers  and  flatter- 
ers, gave  herself  up  to  the  spirit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  with  all  the 
gaie^  and  ardour  of  a  young  «rl ; 
and  St.  Julien,  as  he  watchS  ner, 
thought  that  he  could  now  no  longer 
indul^  in  the  sweet  error  of  uie 
past  SIX  months. 

"  Fool  that  I  was !  '*  he  exclaimed, 
"how  could  I  believe  tiiat  woman 
had  any  thing  more  in  her  heart 
than  the  vanity  of  her  sex,  and  the 

Eride  of  her  rank?  How  could  I 
ave  deceived  m^lf  respecting  the 
sallantries  and  disorder  which  reign 
here? — the  unblushing  ornes  of 
which  this  palace  is  the  home  r  ** 

And  the  melodious  sounds  of  a 
hundred  instruments,  the  deUdous 
perfume  of  the  rarest  flowen,  the 
dazzling  forms  of  the  revellers  flit- 
ting p^  him,  or  whirling  in  the 
vomptuous  mazes  of  the  waltz,  an- 
swered his  doubts.  He  loathed  the 
glittering  firivoli^,  and  would  have 
ed  from  it.  He  gazed  upon  the 
fkces  of  the  revellers  radiant  with 
excitement  and  careless  mirth,  and  a 
morbid  irritable  contempt  for  the 
frivolity  which  could  find  enjoyment 
in  such  a  scene  curled  his  lip  with  a 
settied  sneer. 

"And  yet,**  he  said,  "what  nlea> 
sure  can  she  have  taken  in  making 
me  her  dupe  for  six  months  respect- 
ing her  pretended  philanthropic  pro- 
je^s,  her  ambition  of  great  and  ex- 
alted reformations,  and  her  love  for 
the  human  race,  when  all  the  time 
the  most  ardent  of  her  wishes,  the 
most  intoxicating  of  her  pleasures, 
was  a  ruinous  fete,  and  the  fidse 
homage  of  fidse  courtiers  ?  ** 

And,  as  he  spoke,  Quintilia  whirled 
past  him  in  a  waltz,  and  the  sight  of 
ner  voluptuous  beautv  confused  all 
his  doubte,  and  drew  nim  after  her, 
fascinated  and  trembling.  When  he 
saw  her  more  occupied,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  conversation  of  one  man 
than  another,  he  was  so  enraged  that 
he  was  firequently  on  the  point  of 
betraying  himself  by  »  xiokiilaiiB 
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fini0 :  bill  ke  errested  htesdC;  to 
demand  what  listht  be  had  to  be  jmt« 
Imu^— and  he  tSen  lingered  on  ner 
tiaces  deyoored  with  loye  and  aver- 
sion. As  he  gazed  on  her,  he  notioed 
that  her  h^-dress  had  become  a 
little  disordered  by  the  wahz.  He 
oifamTed  her  look  around  far  Gi« 
netta,  who  was  at  that  moment 
waltzing.  He  stepped  forward  to 
offer  his  sezrioes,  or  reoeire  her  eom« 
mands ;  bnt  she  passed  through  the 
crowd.  As  he  again  caught  sight 
of  her,  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

^'Ha,**  he  exclaim^,  "she  made 
ft  sign  to  Luciolil  she  is  going  to 
retire  with  him  I  He  shall  meet  his 
death  if  he  obeys  her  T* 

Mad  with  rage  and  jealousy,  he 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  hastened  after  her.  She  had  re* 
tired  to  her  boudoir,  and  was  dbout 
shutting  the  door,  when  she  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
wreshold. 

"Ah,  Giuliano!*'  she  exclaimed, 
wftk  surprise,  "  Why,  you  seem  ill 
•*-Hir  sad  I  Have  you  any  thing  to 
nytomeP  What  can  I  do  for  you  P** 

**  I — ^I  disturb— -Tou-^madame— I 
i-H>rder  me  to-^to  leave  you." 
-  **No^"  fliie  replied,  with  perfect 
cardesniess,  "  you  may  remain.  Seat 
yourself  on  tliat  divan  while  I  ar- 
range this  feather ;  and,  if  you  have 
any  thing  to  tell  me,  I  am  ready  to 
listen.*" 

St  Julien  seated  himself,  bnt  re* 
Biained  silent.  Ludoli  did  not  ap* 
pear,  and  Quintilia  was  so  calm,  that 
ne  convinced  himself  he  had  been 
misfaiken  in  his  soinicions.  She  was 
standing  opposite  ner  mirror  with 
her  back  tsmed  towards  him,  and 
amnged  her  eoMtre  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity.  When  die  had  finished 
it,  she  thought  of  him,  and  looked  at 
Imn  in  the  glass.  He  was  nearly 
fidntiBg. 

Siie  walked  op  to  hioi,  and  took 
kls  hand  in  both  of  hen,  with  an 
assurance  wfaieh  seemed  to  qning  as 
much  from  tibe  goodness  of  her  heart' 
as  themascuUne  boHdness  of  her  dui- 
zaeter. 

^  There  is  something  the  matt^ 
with  you,  caro — you  are  sufibring. 
You  are  either  ill  or  unhappy-*- 
which  f  tell  me— I  am  your  friend.'* 

St.  Julien  dioc^wd  his  fiMse  ufon 
those  lovdy  hands,  and  oonrsdthtm 
irilhluftMi»» 


^7ou  ar€  in  love,  OkMamo;"  die 
said,  presring  his  hand  with  teoder- 


«'Oh,madamer 

"Is  it  not  so?" 
"Yes— yes." 
•*  And  with  whom  P" 
**I — dare — not 


»t 


"WithGinetta?" 

""No,  madame." 

''TIm.Uisnmnief'' 

"YesI" 

**WeU,  so  much  the  worse  for 
yon!"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  bordering  cm  anger, 
and  her  ¥^ole  frame  trembling  as 
she  spoke.  '^  So  much  the  worse 
for  both  of  usi" 

St.  Julien  thought  he  had  wounded 
her  mide. 

"  I^orgive  me,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a 
presumptuous  fool — ^I  have  loved  a 
princess  {  It  was  the  rssh  dream  of 
a  rssh  boyl  You  will  banidi  me 
fi«m  you ;  but  I  wiU  •otidprte  yoor 
ecMnmands ;  my  own  sorrow  has  ba« 
nidied  me  already !  AH  that  I  would 
dare  to  ask  is  one  word — one  little 
woid  of  pity,  before  I  lose  for  ever 
the  huipiness  of  seeing  you." 

And  ne  hid  his  foce  between  his 
hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Quintilia  had  been  pacing  the 
room  in  great  sgitation.  Her  foce 
was  deadly  pale.  Suffering  con* 
tracted  her  beautiftil  features,  and 
ouickened  the  beating  of  her  heart 
She  stopped  before  him  as  he 
finished. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say, 
Giulianol  I  baniflh  youP  Believe 
me,  no!  And,  if  you  leave  me,  it 
will  be  much  ajsainst  my  will.  You 
bdieve  me  irritated,^  she  snd, 
after  a  pause;  "you  think  my 
pride  is  hurt  Error  1  If  I  loved 
you,  I  would  tdl  you  so;  and,  if  I 
told  you  so,  I  would  marry  yon !" 

St  Jnhen  was  staggered  by  what 
he  heard,  and  eoula  not  stfse  its 
meaning.  But  he  perceived  at  last 
dl  the  humiliation  implied  in  that 
frankness.  He  dropi>ed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  attempted  to 
stammer  something  in  refdy. 

^  Well,  weU,"  she  said,  bmsquel^, 
M  do  not  put  on  that  look  of  despair. 
Look  you,  Giuliano,  all  young  men 
are  either  puppies  or  else  romantie. 
You  are  net  a  puppy,  but  yon  ai« 
very  romantie.     iTou  fency^yoorsdf' 

kiMfoirilhae:  yoamaotso.** 
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^No:  how  should  you  be?  You 
hum  me  not  r* 

^  Tme,  true  I**  he  moonifbllv  ze- 
pUed.  '^  Did  I  but  know  yoa,  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  radicallj  cared,  or 
dse  ineurable  I** 

«*H0W80?" 

^  I  shonld  either  love  you  enough 
to  blow  out  mv  bnunB  in  despair,  or 
else  I  should  hate  jou  ^lougn  to  be 
able  to  fly  from  you." 

"  Humph !" 

"  Buttne  truth  is,  that  I  know  not 
what  you  are,  and  this  incertitude  is 
my  torment.  Sometimes,  in  the 
secret  temple  of  my  heart,  I  worship 
you  as  an  angel.    Sometimes ** 

^  Proceed.  Do  not  fear  to  utter 
your  suspicions.** 

"  Sometimes  I  belicYe  jovl  to  be  a 
demon.  I  compare  you,  in  my  sus- 
picions, to  Catherine  IL ^ 

**  With  the  exception  of  the  assas- 
sinations, poisonings,  and  other  simi- 
lar trifles,  which,  after  all,  do  not 
ooBstitute  a  great  diflTerence  between 
us,*'  replied  Quintilia,  with  eold 
irony. 

8he  todk  her  flm,  and  seating  her« 
■elf  oppoflite  to  him,  played  with  it 
carelessly,  adding,  in  tone  of  calm 
dmsion, — 

^  Continue,  count;  I  listen  with 
humility  to  your  harangue.** 

**  Despise  me — cover  me  with 
raillery  —  drive  me  to  madness — 
for  you  have  a  right  to  do  sol**  pas- 
sionately ezdaimed  St.  JuDen. 
^  Treat  me  as  a  madman,  which  I 
believe  I  ami** 

**  You  arc.** 

**  Besides,  your  anger  can  do  no- 
yiiag  to  me  now — your  contempt 
cannot  affect  me !  On  the  point  of 
knng  you  for  ever,  I  risk  nothing, 
and  can  tell  you  all  I  think.** 

wiysten.**^ 

'^  Madam,  this  can  oiduie  no 
koger;  I  must  depart.  You  treat 
me  with  a  confidence  of  which  I  am 
mwartiiy.  You  overwhelm  me 
with  bounties,  and  I  am  ungrateftil. 
Instead  of  sm^ly  obeying  you,  and 
cherishing  in  mlence  your  unage,  I 
perplex  myself  with  the  meaning  of 
all  your  actions.  Sometimes  I  sus- 
pect you  of  infamies.  I  watch  you 
as  though  waitii^  an  opportunity  to 
■MHninntc  jrou.    I  comment  on  aU 

r\\a words.    I hateyour Qraamenla. 
ftd  iadlDOi  (0  kid  «Tei7  one  who 


admires  you.  I  am  iealoos— jealous. 
Laugh  at  me— yes,  liragh  at  me !  I 
laugh  at  myself  more  bitterly  than 
you  could.  I  know,  madam,  I  know 
that  I  am  no  more  than  yosr  va- 
let  ?• 

"  You  seem  to  de%ht  in  humiU* 
ating  yourself,  counv  interrupted 
die  princess.  **  I  wish  not  to  humi« 
liate  you ;  such  revenge  is  good  only 
for  those  who  have  none  other.  Yon 
are  not  my  valet,  and  you' will  never 
be  such.  I  thought  I  explained  my- 
self clearly  enough  just  now.  More- 
over, suppose  you  were  mjr  valet, 
there  would  be  one  case  in  wfoch  you 
would  have  the  right  to  speak  to  me 
as  you  dp  now,  and  only  one.  Kiiow 
you  whidi  case  I  refer  to  ?** 

"'  Speak,  madam,  I  have  no  more 
to  fear.    lamlostf* 

'*  I  will  tell  you  which,  and  with- 
out Biager  or  without  contempt. 
That  case  would  be,  Julien,  in  sup- 
posing that  I  had  encouraged  you, 
only---lbr  how  long  shall  I  say  ? — tb^ 
five  minutes.    Is  that  too  long  ?'* 

**  Your  rullery  is  bitter,  madam ; 
but  I  deserve  it.  No,  you  have  not 
encouraged  me,  not  five  minutes^ 
not  one!  You  haye  never,  by  a 
single  look,  by  a  single  word,  giren 
me  the  right  to  hope ** 

^  True,  unless  you  have  mistaken 
for  prooft  of  my  love,  or  the  ad- 
vances of  coquetry,  the  attentions 
and  familiarities  of  an  honest  friend- 
ship, the  testimonies  of  a  loyal  esteem. 
O  men  I  O  men  !** 

She  stopped  herael^  and,  breaking 
her  fim  in  pieces,  remained  silent  for 
awhile. 

*'I  have  been  often  told,**  she 
added,  in  a  gentler  tone,  ^  that  no 
woman  imder  fifty  had  the  li^ht  to 
act  as  I  did;  that  frankness  m  ex- 
pressing purity  of  intention  was  of 
no  avail;  that  honesty  and  truth 
were  never  rightly  interpreted  by 
the  pretended  common  sensel  l 
haye  been  told  so,  and  my  exne- 
rienoe  has  confirmed  the  advice.  £z* 
perience,  indeed  I  But  with  whom  ? 
With  fools  md  cowaids!  J  mis- 
took you  for  a  man  capable  of  un- 
derstanding me  !** 

**  Madam,  madam  I  You  are  un- 
just to  me  I  You  interrogated  me 
with  authority ;  you  anticipated  my 
declaration.  My  crime  is  in  not 
having  Ued  when  you  said  just  noW| 

*  If  yoa  we  in  Igye,  it  10  imb  nc!^ 
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**  Jnlien,  your  crime  is  not  in  hay- 
ing told  me  that  you  loved,  but  in 

**  Think  you,  then,  that  such  feel- 
ings are  under  our  command?'* 

^*  Yes.  Had  I  been  a  man,  I 
would  have  been  ike  friend  of  Quin- 
tiUa.  I  would  have  divined  her — 
I  would  have  comprehended  her — 
I  would  perhaps  have  esteemed 
her "^ 

*'  Let  me  comprehend  you  T^  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  hiinself  at   her 


feet :  '*  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able 
to  be  your  £riend  as  well  as  subject.** 

**  Count  Louis  de  St.  Julien,  said 
the  princess,  risfaig  with  dignit]^, 
**  I  am  accountable  to  no  one.  It  is 
long  since  I  have  learnt  to  despise  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Have  you  not 
read  my  device :  Gtodismt  Judob?** 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room.  St 
Julien,  still  on  his  knees,  rested  as  if 
fixed  to  the  spot.  His  brain  g^w 
dizzy  with  '^sick  coming  fancies,** 
and  ne  sank  lifeless  on  the  floor.** 


X. — THE  BASTARD,  MAX. 


*'  Her  highness  forbids  your  leav- 
ing the  pauice,**  said  Galeotto,  as  he 
entered,  '*  and  commands  you  to  come 
and  sp€»k  to  her  in  her  apartment 
to-morrow  morning.** 

"What!  She  has  told  you, 
then ^" 

**  Told  me  what  I  repeat  to  you, 
nothing  dse.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  t&t  little  is  quite  enough  for 
me  to  guess  all  that  has  passed.** 

*'  Passed  with  whom  ?*^ 

"  You  have  risked  a  declaration — 
well  I  Perhaps  you  were  not  wrong. 
Who  knows ?  xour  innocence  may 
stand  you  in  better  stead  than  the 
cunninff  of  the  others.** 

"  GiSeotto,  what  do  you  mean?** 

"  What  I  say.  Her  highness, 
however,  is  seriously  angry.  After 
all,  that  is  better  tlian  calmness  and 
raillery.  She  looked  very  sombre 
on  reappearing  at  the  ball ;  and,  al- 
though she  commenced  dancing  with 
the  Duke  de  Gurk,  vet  nothing  could 
give  animation  to  tne  waltz  for  some 
minutes.  Nobody  could  keep  their 
^es  from  the  princess.  Oh,  a  crown 
is  a  glorious  centre  of  attraction ! 

St.  Julien  did  not  Ibten  to  him : 
he  was  moody  and  absorbed.  The 
page  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  garden. 

**  uiuliano,  one  wora.  I  am  your 
fHend,  and  wish  to  serve  you.  Are 
you  really  in  love  with  this  prin- 
cipessa?** 

"I?**  exclaimed  he,  partly  from 
pride  and  partly  from  delirium. 
"  No,  I  am  not  I  How  can  any  one 
love  a  woman  he  does  not  under- 
stand?*' 

''  Good!  I  like  to  hear  you  talk 
thus.  You  have  healthier  Noughts 
than  I  cave  you  credit  for.  But,  in 
Heaveira  name,  what  do  you  aim  at 
hewr  ' 


"  I  know  not.** 

"  Bah  I  be  candid.  Whatever  it 
is,  whatever  happens  to  you,  it  can- 
not lead  you  far.  Nobody  has  ever 
succeeded  before  you;  nobody  will 
succeed  after  you. 

'*  Explain  your  meaning,  it  is  dark, 
and  troubles  me.** 

"  You  aspire  to  be  the  lover  of  the 
princess  ?** 

St.  Julien  shuddered  with  hor- 
ror ;  but  Galeotto  continued  without 
perceiving  it : 

"  The  idea  is  absurd  enough.  You 
want  to  reign  over  this  little  domain, 
and  over  these  insignificant  courtiers. 
Glorious  ambition!  Small  enough 
this  honour ;  but,  after  all,  for  a  pri- 
vate secretary  it*s  not  so  bad  I  But 
have  a  care,  Giuliano  I  It  is  ten  to 
one  that  you  reign  neither  over  the 
kingdom  nor  over  the  princess.** 

«  Humph  !'* 

^*-  Here  it  is  permitted  to  pieasey 
but  never  to  govern.  With  such  a 
woman  as  Qnintilia,  all  advancement 
is  impossible.  No  one  is  ever  any 
thing  more  than  her  lover,  that  is 
to  say,  her  slave  I  Now  it  is  for  3rou 
to  consider  whether  you  will  dedi- 
cate your  life  for  such  a  result — a 
rewU  which  many  have  attained  be/ore 
yotL,  and  which  many  w3l  attain  after 
you^ 

This  discourse  so  calmed  the  ima- 
eination  of  St  Julien,  that  he  almost 
felt  himself  capable  of  holding  the 
same  language. 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  right.** 

*'Iamrartfofit.^ 

**Tell  me,  then,  what  do  you 
know  of  the  princess  ?** 

^'  What  I  hnow  is  little  enough. 
What  1  oresume  is  not  so  trifling. 
I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  in  a  few 
words: — 

**  At  twelre  years  of  oge^  Qum- 
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tilia  Cayaleinii  £  was  married  by 
proxy,  and  became  a  widow  without 
ever  lutving  seen  her  husband,  which 
was  the  more  fortunate  as  he  was 
m\y  and  stupid.  The  gentleman 
charged  with  the  procuration  was 
named  Max.** 

"  Max  r  exclaimed  St.  Julien. 

**  What !  von  have  heard  the  name 
whispered,  have  youP  Well,  this 
MiUE  was  the  bastard  of  some  Ger- 
man prince.  He  was  at  that  time 
twelve  years  of  age,  like  Qnintilia. 
It  was  a  pleasant  oeremonv,  so  those 
say  who  were  present  at  tms  proj^- 
marriage.  These  two  playea  with 
each  oUier  like  two  chiloren  of  com- 
mon clay :  at  the  ball  after  the  mar- 
xism they  were  as  much  intent  on 
eatmg  boAans  as  on  preserving  their 
r^gal  state.  By  some  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement or  other,  the  bastard.  Max, 
stayed  four  years  at  the  court  of  the 
Cavalcanti,  and  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  lover  of  Quintilia.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  dis- 
appeared.** 

*•  Mysteriously  ?" 

^  Very.  He  was  in  such  fiivour 
at  the  court,  that  every  one  believed 
he  would  marry  tiie  princess.  One 
night  the  generous  wine  of  Hungary 
hiSl  asoeided  into  his  head,  and 
loosened  his  tongue  a  little  too  much. 
He  uttered  some  rhodomontade— 
some  boast;  in  short,  something 
which  offended  Quintilia  veiy  much, 
as  all  saw  by  the  contraction  of  her 
brow;  but  she  made  no  remark. 
The  next  morning  Max  was  not 
found  in  his  bed ;  nor  in  the  palace ; 
nor  in  the  town ;  nor  in  the  king- 
dom. He  never  was  seen  again :  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  clever 
murder,  for  it  left  no  trace.** 

"  Horror  l*' 

^  Bather  a  bold  stroke  for  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  eh  ?** 

^How  can  you  speak  of  it  so 
lightly?  Such  a  crime,  at  such  an 
age!** 

''Bah!  The  crimes  of  princes  are 
not  those  of  every-daj^  men.  I  look 
at  this  murder  soentifical]^.  I 
think  of  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  of  a  sei- 
sure  without  noise;  a  murder  with- 
out traces;  a  man  and  a  nobleman 
annihilated  as  one  would  scratch  out 
a  blot*-a  nobleman  whose  existence 
evaporates  in  the  midst  of  a  court,  as 
a  drop  of  water  dries  in  the  sun. 
Bdieve  me,  there  was  some  skiU  in 


the  planning  of' such  a  deed.  And 
then  not  the  shildow  of  a  remorse 
on  that  fiur  brow  of  sixteen!  No 
trace  of  a  bitter  remembrance  visible 
in  the  course  of  a  whole  public  life. 
She  looks  men  and  women  in  the 
face  and  never  blushes.  She  attends 
mass  and  never  sobs.  Now  that  is 
strength  of  character  few  men  pos- 


''And  nobody  ever  demanded 
vengranoe  or  explanation  ?  ** 

''Who  was  to  do  it  ?  He  was  a 
bastard — his  father  was  dead.  He 
was  in  a  strange  country — his  assas- 
sins were  on  and  about  a  throne!** 

"  And  what  do  people  think  ?  ** 

**  Some  think  her  innocent ;  others 
suroect;  others  again  believe  her 
guilty.  As  for  me,  I  am  one  of  the 
second.  I  don*t  understand  her :  she 
is  either  the  most  austere  or  the  most 
astute  of  human  beings ;  the  most 
strangely  chaste  or  the  most  cun- 
ninely  dissolute.  I  don*t  know  which ; 
perhaps  I  never  shall  know.  Many 
men,  like  Lucioli,  have  insinuated 
that  they  had  won  her  favours; 
but  no  one  ever  gave  any  satisfactory 
proof.  She  is  one  of  those  women^ 
1  take  it,  who  love  yet  love  not: 
playing  one  part  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow ;  first  poet,  then  philoso- 
pher, then  coquette.** 

"  I  am  involved  in  the  same  doubts.** 

"  Let  us  join  our  heads  together, 
then,  and  discover  the  enigma ;  whe<» 
ther  she  is  Minerva,  that  chaste,  pe- 
dantic goddess,  or  whether  she  is  the 
impure  Venus,  with  the  cunning  of 
the  serpent.** 

And  Graleotto  left  him  to  his  re-  * 
flections. 

St.  Julien  wandered  about  the 
garden,  tormented  with  contending 
emotions.  Now  he  believed  all  that 
his  imagination  could  suggest  of  in- 
famous or  impure  to  be  the  true  cha- 
racter of  QumtUia ;  and  now  he  be* 
lieved  her  to  be  the  angel  of  good- 
ness and  enthusiasm  he  had  Imown 
her  for  nx  months.  He  thought  of 
her  calm,  majestic  beauty,  and  he 
adced  himseli^  could  such  an  expres- 
sion belong  to  a  demon  ?  but  then 
the  history  of  Max  would  arise  and 
scatter  all  nis  doubts.  After  wander- 
ing about  the  garden  for  some  time 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  grass-plot, 
surroundal  with  odorous  shrubs,  and 
contemplated  the  silent  beauty  of  the 
heavens.. 

nn 
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'^Can  these  stan  look  so  Kreoely 
upon  such  in&my  ?**  he  laid.  "  Can 
such  a  woman  look  upon  these  Btars 
and  Btill  carry  that  unwrinkled  brow  P 
Fsha !  I  am  aecufling  her  upon  tlie 
gossip  of  a  seandal-loTUff  page ;  ac* 
cusing  her  of  a  crime  the  most  in- 
fiunous,  the  most  improbable — and 
on  the  recital  of  a  page  I  Til  not 
believe  it ;  not,  at  least,  till  I  hayo 
better  authority  for  suspicions." 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  de  Ckuk 
and  his  private  secretary  Schrabb 
approached  the  spot  where  St.  Julien 
lay  stretched.  They  were  walking 
in  the  footpath,  so  that  every  thing 
they  said  was  overheard  by  him, 
though  he  was  hidden  from  the  sight. 

"Well,**  said  Schrabb,  "now  you 
know  the  princess,  I  suppose  our 
mission  here  is  ended  ?*' 

"I  might  despair  like  you,**  said 
the  duke,  "  if  I  only  inierestei  my- 
self in  the  princess's  projects ;  but  I 
have  here  another  ambition.** 

"  I  understand — the  prinoeis  her- 
self I** 

«  Exactly.** 

"  But  suppose  she  is  only  playing 
with  you  as  with  Steinach  r  ** 

"Why,  Schrabb,  there  is  alwavs 
one  last  resource — an  unfailing  one  I  ** 

"Unfailing  with  Quintilia?  Be* 
member  how  absolute  she  is.*' 

"Yes;  but  she  will  not  &Ge  a 
corpse!  If  she  refuses  me  1  toSl 
demand  the  preeenee  of  Max  I  ** 


fit.  Jiilifia  shuddered. 

"But  she  will  aonwer,  thai  she  is 
not  aoeountable  to  yon,  and  that  she 
knows  nothing  of  what  has  become 
of  the  Chevalier  Max.'* 

"I  shall  Bunmion  her  in  the  name 
of  my  sovereign  either  to  cause  Max 
to  reappear,  or  to  furnish  proofs  of 
his  death?* 

♦*  She  will  answer " 

Schrabb*6  voice  was  lost  in  the 
distance. 

A  eold  perspiration  burst  firom 
every  pore  of  St  Julien.  Galeotto's 
story  was  confirmed.  With  a  sicken- 
ing sensation  he  wandered  about 
the  grounds  till  he  approaehed  the 
palace. 

Two  men  descended  laughing  &om 
the  terrace  into  the  garden. 

"Charming  ball,  isn't  it?*"  said 
one. 

"Exquisite I  What  superb  wo- 
men I** 

"  And  the  princess  the  most  lovely 
ofthemaUr*^ 

"  Divine  creature !  '* 

"  To  look  on  her  calm,  unwrinkled 
brow,  who  woold  fEtncy  that  it  had 
ever  frowned  assent  to  a  murder  ^" 

"Fair  is  foul,  and  fbul  is  fair '' 

The  speakers  brushed  past  St. 
Julien,  who,  petrified  at  this  third 
announoonent  of  the  crime,  leant 
against  the  balustrade,  moaning, 
"  Alas  1  I  have  worshipped  a 
demon!** 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  POET  S  ?RIEND. 
IN  A  LETTSB  TO  OUVSS  TOSKS,  ESQ. 


Dbae  Mb.  Yobks, — I  have  often 
thought  that  in  one  af  your  winter 
evenmgs  you  might  give  as  a  ehanup 
ing  essay  upon  the. things  pau  haxte 
loSi.  I  make  no  alldsion  to  any  sur- 
viving sorrows  of  yoor  own  for 
lockets  and  legacies,  but  to  those 
losses  for  whicn,  as  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  littf  ature,  you  are 
naturally  cdled  to  mourn.  For  ex* 
ample,  when  sailing  in  the  last  au- 
tumn between  Civitik  Yecchia  and 
L^hom,  did  you  not  recall  to  mind 
that  folio  book  of  Dante,  so  con- 
stanUv  studied  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  tne  broad  margin  of  which  was 
alive  with  the  crow£ng  groups  of  his 
pencil  ?    As  the  bright  foam  of  those 


dear  waters  hissed  round  the  keel, 
you  wondered  what  watery  book- 
worm had  wound  himself  mto  the 
treasures  of  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
thns  buried  in  aat  common  ship- 
wreek.  Or,  at  other  times,  when, 
with  that  good-humoured  gravity 
which  was  kerned  to  have  expired 
with  Addison's  country  Knighi^  you 
admonish  yoor  assembled  housdiold 
from  some  chapter  of  Taylor's  Holy 
Idvingt  does  not  ^onr  heart  heave  a 
sigh  for  that  vanished  narrative  in 
which  the  good  bishop  had  set  dowa 
the  incidents  and  troubles  of  his 
many-coloured  lifie?  God,  he  said, 
placed  a  wateiry  cloud  in  the  eye, 
that  when  the  l^^t  of  heaven  shiuea 
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in  it  it  may  prodoee  t  nbbow,  to  be 
a  aacraiiient  and  a  memorial  thai  God 
and  the  aons  of  God  do  not  lore  to 
Bee  a  man  periah.  What  a  eom* 
mentaij  upon  his  beautiful  image 
must  his  biographical  experience  hare 
supplied !  bo  many  troubles,  and  so 
many  bleasings ;  so  eleyated,  and  so 
depressed ;  so  pooTy  and  yet  haying 
all  things.  Then  who  if  more  ac- 
complished than  Mr,  Yorke  in  the 
history  and  economy,  as  well  as  in  the 
wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  Church  P 
Surely,  when  you  put  <m  your  armour 
of  controversy,  a  browner  shade  ffa- 
thers  oyer  the  hills  of  Osoott.  Icou 
read  Hooker  as  other  men  read  Scott, 
— ^not,  indeed,  in  the  smooth  octavo 
of  Heber,  but  in  one  of  the  f^rim, 
black  editions  of  the  early  press  m  St. 
Faults  Churchyard.  Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  obtcuniog  the  small,  clear 
folio  which  came  out  uiuder  Hooker*8 
own  insj^ectionP  There  it  is  lying 
open,  with  a  splendid  blue  riband 
(an  anonymous  gilt)  parting  the 
leaves.  In  such  a  parlour'*window, 
doubtless,  Cowley  found  the  Faery 
Queene.  But  you  cannot  take  up  that 
venerable  book  without  lamenting 
the  things  you  have  lost  You  linger 
before  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  wander  among  its  courts, 
but  where  are  the  others  f  For  this 
mutilated  architecture  of  genius  we 
are  indebted  to  that  miserable  woman, 
who,  haying  nursed  Hooker  into  a 
promise  of  marriage,  embittered  his 
life  by  the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  com- 
pleted her  claim  to  the  execration  of 
posterity  by  suffering  his  MSS.  to 
be  destroyed,  or  irretrievably  scat- 
tered after  his  death.  Frequentlv, 
dear  Mr.  Yorke,  under  the  old 
cloistral  solitude  of  Trinity,  when  a 
May  storm  has  driven  Whewell, 
Sophsi  umbrellas,  and  Gyps  into  the 
shade,  have  you  pourea  out  your 
wmth  upon  the  theological  widow, 
summoned  before  the  council,  and, 
after  much  prevarication,  admitting 
that  many  of  her  husband^s  papers 
had  been  burnt  and  torn  by  a  person 
who  seems  to  have  been  her  son-in- 
law  I  The  ffround  which  Hooker  had 
cleared  and  marked  out  for  the  site 
of  his  splendid  palace  of  wisdom  and 
truth  IS  thus  only  partly  covered 
over.  What  hand  shall  now  ever 
plant  it  into  a  garden,  or  sow  it  with 
good  seed?  All  is  banea  and  de- 
sfrfate: — 


c« 


fiitsNiuit  ssgotsSf  iutbii  tapflva  i]^f  a» 
Lappa»qiie»  tnbiiUqae;  iatsfqne  aitentia 

ottlta 
lofelix  lolimn   et  steriles  dominaTitur 


areDeB/ 


But  these  things,  which  you  have 
lost,  naturally  make  you  more  thank- 
ful for  every  thihg  you  recover. 
Now  and  then  the  tide  Mngs  into 
the  shore  some  fra^ent  of  costly 
shipwreck,  some  specimen  of  the  rich 
freight  which  Genius  was  bearing 
onward  to  immortality.  I  have  not 
picked  up  any  reUc  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  yet,  though  not  itself  a  frag- 
ment of  genius,  the  book  I  mention 
to  you  is  intimately  related  to  that 
kingly  prerogative.  You  wUl  re- 
member  —  I  think  you  had  been 
favoured  with  a  perusal — that  an 
unpublished  oorrespondence  between 
the  poet  Gray  and  a  clergyman,  Mr. 
Nichols  of  Blundeston,  has  for  some 
time  existed  among  the  literary  t^ea- 
suces  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  of  Yar- 
mouth. There  it  mi^ht  have  con- 
tinued to  slumber  in  we  embalminjgf 
fragrance  of  solitude  and  sandal,  n 
the  interposition  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Bogers  had  not  procured  the  per- 
mission of  their  possessor  to  entrust 
it  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Mitford.  By 
him  the  letters  have  been  presented 
to  the  public.  I  agree  with  him  in 
considering  them  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  previous  collection ; 
possessing  not  only  the  same  merits 
of  composition,  the  same  ease,  hu- 
mour, and  gracefulness  of  expression^ 
but  contributing  something  to  the 
history  of  the  poet.  You  will  remem- 
ber tliat  this  correspondence  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Mason,  while  engaged  in  writing 
the  life  of  his  friend.  His  treatment 
of  the  MS.  deserves  the  severest 
condemnation.  The  valuable  Whar- 
ton MSS. — some  of  the  gems  of  hia 
memoir-^heiemorseiesBly  mutilated^ 
by  cutting  out  the  names  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  them,  and  in  that 
defaced  condition  the  papers  ^remain* 
Upon  the  letters  entrusted  to  him  by 
Nichols,  he  laid  a  more  merciful 
hand.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  insensible  to  their  charm.  He 
selected  only  six,  which  he  abridged, 
altered,  and  transposed,  as  suited  the 
capricious  inclination  of  the  minute. 
Mr.  Mitford  has  not,  however,  drawn 
attention  to  the  deep  torpitnde  of 
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"MaeofBiM  eondaot  in  this  tnoflaetioiL 
The  note  in  whieh  he  returns  the 
oorrespondenoe  to  Nichols  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  specimens  of  craft 
that  ever  guned  a  niche  in  the  annah 
of  impos^ue.  It  desenres  to  be 
quoted  at  length : — 

"  Cunon  Strt€U  January  :$1, 1775. 

"  Mr.  Mason  retunu  many  tbanka  to 
Mr.  Nichols  for  the  use  he  has  permitted 
him  to  make  of  these  letters.  He  will 
find  that  much  libertv  has  been  taken  in 
transposing  parts  ot  them,  &c.  for  the 
press,  snd  will  tee  the  reason  for  it.  It 
wen,  however,  to  be  wished  that  the  originals 
might  be  to  disposed  of,  as  not  to  impeach  the 
editor's  fidelity ;  bnt  this  he  leaves  to  Mr. 
Niehols' discretion,  for  people  of  common 
imat  will  think  the  liherty  he  has  osed 
ysry  reaial." 

The  lines  which  we  hare  dis- 
tinguished by  italics  pxesent  an  in- 
indtable  improvement  upon  Ma- 
chiavelU.  Mr.  Ma8on*s  affectionate 
solicitude  to  send  this  small  packet 
after  Michael  Angelo's  Dcmie^  and 
Taylor's  Autobiography,  and  Hook- 
er's completion  of  tne  PoUiu,  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  Nichoh^  how- 
ever, disposed  of  his  correspondence 
in  a  different  manner,  and,  oy  so  do- 
ing, has  fVinushed  me  with  an  op- 
poitunity  of  enjoying  a  conversation 
with  you  in  your  own  immortal  Ma- 
gazine. Coleridge  calls  him  a  buck- 
ram man ;  but  a  word  rather  sJiorter, 
and  more  familiar,  will  henceforth 
designate  lus  character.  Gray  ac- 
counted for  the  general  languor  of 
Mason's  poetry  by  the  haste  with 
which  he  wrote  it.  He  thought  him 
a  bad  prose  writer,  and  said  that  his 
reading  was  quite  unequal  to  the 
eMent  of  his  compositions.  We 
learn  from  Nichols  that  the  last  four 
lines  of  Mason's  epitaph  on  his  wife 
were  contributed  by  Gray. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  ofNichols, 
anpplied  bv  Mr.  Davrson  Turner,  we 
owe  to  Lady  Smith,  of  Norwich,  some 
feasant  communications  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett of  Lee  Friorv.  One  difficulty, 
however,  in  transferrinff  these  letters 
to  type  remained  to  be  overcome. 
The  names  of  persons  were  indicated 
only  by  the  initial  letters,  and  seventy 
years  nave  eflhced  the  information 
that  might,  at  an  earlier  period,  have 
been  eanly  produced.  The  late 
Master  of  Pembroke,  Dr.  Turner, 
was  the  last  survivor  of  Gny's 


Oamhridge  fUends.  The  difficulty 
has,  however,  vanished  befoie  in- 
dustrious research ;  and  the  asastance 
of  Professor  Smyth  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  discovered  the  necessary 
key. 

Mr.  Nichols,  the  poet's  friend, 
died  Nov.  22,  1809.  You  have  for- 
mesrly  read  the  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Mft^hiftf  <M>TT»mu"icatfid  his  decease. 
Educated  at  Eton,  he  removed  to 
Trinitv  Hall,  at  the  time  when  Gray 
had  fixed  his  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  not  more  than 
nineteen  years  old,  when  a  friend 
procured  for  him  an  introduction  to 
the  poet.  A  short  time  elapsed  be- 
fore thev  met  at  a  party,  and  Gray 
invited  him  to  his  rooms,  and  culti- 
vated his  acquaintance.  There  is 
something  eraphic  in  the  incident  as 
related  by  Alathias.  The  conversa- 
tion havmg  taken  a  classical  turn, 
Nichols  ventured  to  offer  a  remark, 
and  to  illustrate  it  by  a  quotation 
from  Dante.  **At  the  name  of 
Dante,  Mr.  Gray  suddenly  turned 
round  to  him,  ana  said,  *  Right;  but 
have  you  read  Dante, sir  P '  'I have 
endeavoured  to  understand  him,'  was 
the  apt  reply  ofNichols."  We  hone 
there  is  nothing  apocryphal  in  tne 
anecdote,  but  one  strongly  resem- 
bling it  in  spirit  is  related  orDryden, 
and  IS  fimuhar  to  every  person.  The 
great  poet  was  one  da^  seated  in  his 
arm-cnair  at  Wills,  indulging  in  some 
commendation  of  his  recentiy  pub- 
lished Mac  Flecknoey  and  he  added 
that  he  valued  himKlf  the  more 
upon  it,  because  it  was  the  first  piece 
of  ridicule  written  in  heroics.  There 
happened  to  be  listening  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  an  odd-looking  boy, 
with  short,  rough  hair,  who  mustered 
up  sufficient  hardihood  to  mutter 
that  the  poem  was  a  very  good  one, 
but  that  ne  had  not  suppled  it  to 
have  been  the  first  ever  written  in 
that  manner.  Dryden,  turning  briskly 
on  his  critic,  with  a  smile,  sai{  **•  Pray, 
sir,  what  is  it  that  you  did  imagine  to 
have  been  writ  before?"  "Boi- 
leau's  Lutrin,  and  Tessaur's  Secchia 
BapUa^  was  the  answer.  Dryden 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  cor- 
rection, and  desired  the  censor  to 
call  upon  him  the  next  day.  The 
boy  with  the  rough  hair  was  Lockier, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
and  who  continued  to  eiyoy  the  poet's 
acquaintance  until  his  dotth.    The 
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coincideiioeis  worth  noticing.  Nichols 
helped,  perhaps,  to  fill  in  his  hosom  the 
▼oid  left  vacant  by  his  beloved  friend 
West.  After  travelling  in  Switxer- 
land  and  Italy,  Nichou  retired  to  a 
Suffolk  living,  Blundeston,  near  Yar- 
mouth. He  found  it  an  uncultivated 
solitude,  which  he  improved  so,  that 
the  eye  of  Mathias  rested  on  it  as 
**  one  of  the  most  finished  scenes  of 
cultivated  ^Ivan  dehffht  which  this 
island  can  oner  to  view.  He  polished 
away  all  its  uncouth  savu^ness,  and 
raised  into  loveliness  tbose  walks 
and  recesses  in  which  Gray  said, 
in  his  sublime  conciseness,  that  a  man 
who  could  think  might  think.  But 
fifteen  years  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  place ;  the  house  has  been 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Bacon,  who  pur- 
chased it  There  is  an  engraved 
view  of  the  seat  and  grounds.  The 
accomplishments  of  Nichols  embraced 
all  the  branches  of  elegant  know- 
ledge,— music,  painting,  and  lan- 
ffuaffes.  Graceful,  sensitive,  and  re- 
nned,  he  deserved  to  be  loved,  and 
recorded  as  the  poet*s  friend  I  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  plea- 
sant style  of  his  correspondence.  Do 
yon  not  catch  an  echo  of  Gray  in  the 
following  miscellany  upon  botany, 
travelling,  history,  and  other  things  ? 

VICBOtS  TO  OEAY* 

"  I  know  you  think  that  I  Lars  en- 
tirely neglected  botany,  or  yon  would 
Lave  had  twenty  tronbleaome  letters  be- 
fore  now ;  but  this  is  not  entirely  the 
case,  as  my  journal  will  witness  for  me 
when  you  see  it«  I  hare,  indeed,  met 
with  levere  rebuffs,  and  discouragements, 
and  difficulties,  that  almost  reduced  ne 
to  despair ;  but  I  believe  it  is  because  I 
ventured  beyond  my  strength,  and  expect- 
ed to  make  out  reaidily  every  wild  flower 
I  found,  instead  of  condescending  to  take 
my  garden  for  a  master,  and  learn  gnu 
dually  the  botanical  characters  from  flow- 
ers I  know,  which  seems  more  reason- 
able than  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
others  by  characters  I  have  not  yet 
learnt.  I  have  not  writ  to  ask  questions, 
because  there  would  be  no  end  of  it,  and 
I  am  sure  I  should  never  make  you  un- 
derstsnd  me  except  I  enclosed  the  plant. 
But  I  have  had  innumerable  to  ask  if 
you  had  been  at  my  elbow.  HarJDg 
nothing  to  say  myself,  I  waited  for  some 
time,  rather  in  expectation  of  hearing 
some  news  of  the  Ode,  which  I  lonR 
moat  impatiently  to  see.  Oh!  whilst  I 
remember  it  (to  set  my  conscieoce  at 


ease),  I  must  tell  you  that  some  time 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Woodyer, 
the  bookseller  (to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  some  money  I  sent  him),  in 
which  there  was  a  postscript,  longer  than 
the  letter  itself,  to  say  how  much  obliged, 
&c.  he  should  be  if,  by  my  interposition^ 
he  (Woodyer)  might  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  sale  of  the  Ode,  said  to  be 
yours,  if  it  should  be  printed,  for  that  it 
would  sell  prodigiously.  Unto  which, 
his  most  humble  request,  I  have  so  far 
|i;raciously  condescended  as  (not  answer- 
ing his  letter,  because  that  would  divulge 
the  secret  which  is  slready  public)  to 
make  it  known  to  you.  llius  much  I 
have  done,  because,  as  he  did  me  the 
honour  of  preferring  me,  I  was  not  cer- 
tain whether,  in  justice,  I  could  suppress 
it  entirely ;  how  just  or  reasonable  the 
request  itself  may  be  I  know  not,  and  so 
I  wash  my  handa  of  him,  and  ask  pardon. 
"  Why  will  yon  mention  Skiddaw,  or 
any  such  insolent  mountain,  to  me,  who 
live  within  two  miles  of  the  sea,  and  can- 
not see  it  till  I  come  within  two  yards  of 
it  1  Think  of  me  when  you  listen  to  the 
sound  of  Lawdoor  waterfall,  or  wander 
among  the  rocks  of  Borrowdale,  and  send 
an  eagle  to  fetch  roe  from  Dorsetshire, 
and  deliver  me  from  the  naked  downs. 
Alas!  alaal  when  ahall  we  live  among 
the  Grisons,  visit  the  Bishop  of  Coire, 
or  pass  a  snmmer  at  Cbiavenoal 

"  J  have  been  very  idle  (that  yon  will 
not  he  surprised  to  hear),  except  in  my 
garden,  and  there  very  diligent,  very 
much  amused,  very  much  interested,  and 
perfectly  dirty,  with  planting,  transi^ant- 
ing,  &Cn  and  with  tolerable  success. 
Besides,  I  have  now  free  access,  and  an 
open,  firm  descent  to  my  lake,  and  a 
very  shady  little  walk  that  winds  a  fittle 
way  close  on  its  bank,  and  have  planted 
weeping  willows,  and  poplars,  and  alders, 
and  sallows ;  and  shall  expect  you  next 
summer  to  come  and  find  fault,  and  ak 
in  the  shade. 

"  I  am  just  reading  Mimmret  cU  Sully, 
which  please  me  extremely,  more  than 
almost  any  thing,  and  particularly  what 
I  read  a  few  minutea  ago,  the  surprise  of 
the  fortress  of  Fescamp  by  Bois  Ros6. 
You  remember  the  fifty  men  hanging  hr 
a  rope  midway  of  a  perpendicular  rocic 
600  foet  high,  and  the  sea  at  botton 
rising  till  it  set  the  boats  that  brmiglit 
them  adrift,  and  prevented  the  possi. 
bHity  of  their  returning.  Fear  seiaing 
the  fovsmost  man,  and  Bois  Ilos^  (who 
was  last  of  the  train)  climbing  over  the 
backs  of  the  fif^  to  lead  them  on.  It  Is 
told,  with  all  its  circumstanoee,  more 
like  the  surprise  of  Platea,  or  other 
such  descriptions  in  Thucydides,  than  s 
French  writer. 
"  Dr*  Marriott  has  not  writ,  and  is,  X 
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h&u,  to  \iKf%  his  hoiiae  IbU  of  foraigii 
MnbMMdoM ;  bo  our  Cambridse  journey 
b  at  an  end.  Wo  shall  set  out  from  henoe 
■boat  the  middle  of  Julj  for  the  west ; 
but  I  beaeeeh  yon  let  mo  hear  firat  from 
yon,  and  .  •  • .  from  Kiawtok .  • .  •  it  would 
really  be  eruel  to  refoao  mo  a  lino,  though 
▼ou  will  not  write  irnm  • .  •  •  or  Cam. 
bridgo. 

«  I  ihould  bo  extremely  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  once  more  lend  me  ^our 
book  of  Wilton,  if  you  eould  send  it  by 
the  fly,  to  be  left  at  Payne's  at  the  Meuse 
Gate  for  me  till  I  call ;  and  add  necessary 
instructions  for  the  country  about  South- 
ampton, ion  that  must  bo  my  Keswiok 
this  year. 

"  Adieu  I  I  really  want  to  hear  a  little 
oftener  from  you ;  if  I  thought  writing 
about  nothing,  on  my  part,  would  have 
any  effect,  that  should  not  stand  in  the 
way.  I  am  moat  fidthfully  and  affection- 
ately yours.  N.  N. 

•*  mnndnion,  JutM,  14,  1769.— My 
mother's  compliments." 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  letter  that 
Gray  wrote  so  happily,  in  his  reply 
preserved  b^  Mason,  of  the  nleasure 
of  walking  m  one*8  own  garoen,  and 
aitting  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air 
with  a  fountain,  and  a  leaden  statne, 
and  a  roUinff-stone,  and  an  arbour; 
while  dechuiiig  of  himself,  *«  Why  I 
have  no  such  thhig,  yon  monster; 
nor  ever  shall  be  either  dirty  or 
amused,  as  long  as  I  live  f  My  gar* 
dens  are  in  the  window,  like  those  of 
a  lodger  np  three  pair  of  stairs  in 
Petticoat  lime  or  Camomile  Street, 
and  they  go  to  bed  r^;nlarly  under 
the  same  roof  that  I  do."  His  com- 
nlianoe  with  the  request  about  the 
book  was  equa^y  characterisftic.  **  I 
will  send  the  Wilton  book  directed 
to  Pajme  for  you,  though  I  know  it 
will  be  lost,  and  then  you  wHl  say  it 
was  not  worth  above  a  shilling,  which 
is  a  great  comfort  to  me.**  The  next 
letter  is  in  a  still  livelier  vein  of  de- 
acription ;  it  was  written  hy  Nichols 
from  Paris  in  the  sonuner  of  X771, 
and,  like  the  former  one*  is  now 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  this  in- 
tevMling  vokime  :*— 

'*  HoM  have  I  bsea  tiaco  Wodnssd^ 
Isatl— aot  a  word  yet  from  you!  Aro 
yoowoisol  I  hope  not  I  Better  1-^why 
will  you  aoc  let  mo  know!  It  was 
Friday  laat  that  I  set  out;  that  night  I 
lay  at  Sittiagboome,  the  noat  day  reached 
I>ovor  by  diaasr*timo ;   after  dinner  I 


walked,  shivering  with  the  oast  wind,  to 
Shaksjpeare'a  Cliffy  which  ie  eertabily 
dreadml  enough  to  be  improved  by  an 
imagination  like  his  to  what  he  has  made 
it.  1  trembled,  thought  of  vou,  collected 
a  few  plants,  and  returnea  to  examine 
them.  Sunday  morning  at  aiz  we  em- 
barked, and  arrived  at  Calais  at  nine; 
from  thence  after  haggling  for  a  chaise, 
waiting  for  horaes,  &c.  I  set  oot  in  the 
afternoon  in  company  with  two  English- 
men with  whom  I  passed  the  aes.  The 
totol  change  of  thinn  in  passing  twenty 
miles  struck  me  with  aatoniahment  the 
moment  I  set  my  foot  on  shore  at  Calais. 
We  lay  that  night  at  Boulogne;  the 
country,  as  yon  know,  is  not  very  agree- 
able, exactly  like  Cambridgeshire,  onin- 
closed  corn-fields,  with  a  few  hills  with  a 
tree  or  two  on  them.  l*owards  Mon- 
treuil  it  mends ;  some  pleasant  valleys 
for  this  country  wind  among  the  com- 
famd ;  seversl  woods  sppear,  and  Man- 
treoil  itself,  seated  on  a  riaing  ground,  is 
a  good  object  Vm  g<mig  poet ;  there  is 
not  much  time  for  observaLum. 

"  The  west  front  of  the  church  of  Ab- 
beville struck  me,  however^  as  of  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  Gothic.  At  Amiens 
we  arrived  about  three  o*clock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  at  six  we  rose  again  and 
went  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  then 
full  of  people ;  a  thousand  different  sorts 
of  devotion  going  forward  at  the  same 
time  at  diileront  altars  and  in  different 
chspels,  little  bells  of  difcront  tones  per- 
petually tingling  for  the  elevation  of 
the  host ;  in  short,  the  Boulevards  since 
have  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  it 
The  diureh  is  very  handsome  in  itself, 
and  adorned  with  a  magniiicence  that 
pretenda  at  leaat  a  leal  ftw  religion,  if  it 
doea  not  imply  it.  But  all  this  wss  dose 
in  such  haste,  and  so  much  between  sWep- 
ing  and  waking,  that  1  reckon  myself  to 
have  seen  nothing  in  my  journey.  Tues- 
day we  slept  at  ChantUly ;  there  is  a 
stelelineas  in  the  castle  and  its  apart- 
saentat  and  their  furnituro,  very  new  to 
an  Soglishman.  It  was  the  finest  even- 
ing possible,  which  added  not  a  little  to 
the  spectacle  >  the  castle  aoemod  to  come 
forward  in  relief  from  the  purple  and 
gold  of  a  moat  glorious  settinff  sopf 
which  glowed  in  the  water  ss  well  as  in 
the  sky ;  to  this  succeeded  clear  moon- 
light, without  a  drop  of  dew.  From 
Chaatilly  we  reached  Paria  by  noon  next 
day,  Wednesdsy,  just  giving  a  peep  at 
St  Denis,  but  not  at  the  TroMury,  lor  it 
was  a  wioB^  hour.  £vsiy  thing  that  I 
hsTO  seen  hitherto  has  been  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  eomnanions  who  ase  be- 
cause they  think  they  ought  to  see.  Ia 
this  manner  I  have  run  over  JLe  Palais 
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Royal,  but  not  in  this  manner  the  Cloister 
of  tne  Chartreax,  where  I  pttoiod  part  of 
this  morning  in  admiration  I  1'he  great- 
ness of  conception,  the  pure  simple  itjie 
80  suited  to  the  subject,  the  penetrating 
expression,  the  dignity  of  attitude,  an^ 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  talk  of  colouring, 
composition,  grouping,  and  keeping,  the 
perfection  of  thoee  two  mtkB  all  that  I 
hmwB  seen  before  trifling  and  little :  there 
Is,  besides,  an  interesting  solsiBnityon 
tUa  subject,  if  one  forgets,  as  I  did,  e»« 
tirelj  that  it  is  only  a  silly  legend ;  by 
that  simple  dignity  peculiar  to  himself  he 
has  contrived  to  make  every  part  of  the 
story  interesting,  even  such  as  St.  Hugo 
conferring  the  white  habit,  the  pope  con- 
firming the  institution,  &c. ;  the  death  of 
St.  Bruno,  the  interpretation  of  the  dream, 
the  resurrection  of  Raymond  Dioere,  and 
the  figure  of  Sl  Bruno  in  the  first  piece ; 
when  he  hears  with  deep  attention,  and 
with  a  candour  in  his  oountenance  open 
to  couTiction.  The  Doctor  Raymond  Di- 
oere struck  me  most,  at  least  I  think  so, 
but  I  won't  swear  until  I  have  been 
again  and  again.  In  this  chapter-house, 
too,  there  is  a  fine  picture,  by  Le  Sueur, 
of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  Mary 
Magdalen.  Very  mueh  of  the  painting 
in  the  cloister  is  in  perfect  preservation  ; 
parts  Terr  much  hart,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  dripping  of  water:  there  are  doers  to 
shut  them  in ;  hot  the  aisohief,  when  it 
happens,  cornea  from  the  wall  to  which 
they  are  fastened,  I  saw  the  good  fa« 
then  (for  really  they  look  so)  at  their 
devotions !  -»  deep  devotion  I  -^accom- 
panied with  prostrations  that  had  not  the 
appearance  of  acts  only  of  form  or  cus- 
tom. I  rather  envied  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  felt  myself  '  une  Aim  mon» 
daine.* 

«*  To-morrow  (Sunday)  I  go  to  Ver- 
saillee,  and  shall  not  return  till  Monday ; 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  I  set  ofiT.  Yon 
will  suU  direct,  if  yon  please,  to  me, 
'  ches  Messrs.  Telluson  and  Neekar,  i 
Pane.' 

"  The  people  here  dare  to  express 
their  discootentraent  very  loudly;  it  is 
the  chancellor  who  is  the  chief  object 
of  their  hatred :  there  is  a  competition 
for  power  between  him  and  the  D. 
d'Aiguillon;  the  latter,  it  is  thooj^ht, 
would  be  glad  to  pot  the  most  odione 
aets  on  him,  and  to  see  him  rained  after* 
wards.  '  Lsf  pauvres  prtnesi/  as  tha 
people  call  them,  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
li&tle*  All  matters  of  property  hare  been 
al  a  ataad  some  time,  ciiiauul  jastiot 


proceeds  as  usual.  All  complain,  but 
seem  to  deepair  of  a  remedy.  A  fowl  sells 
here  for  six  or  seven  shillings. 

"  Adieu,  my  best  friend !  if  you  have 
any  friendship  for  me,  take  care  of  your. 
self,  and  let  me  hear  that  you  are  well, 
and  think  of  me  sometimes.       N.  N." 

Do  you  not  think  the  poet*s  friend 
worthy  ofyour  acquaintance  and 
esteem?  There  was  something  pe- 
culiarly touching  in  that  passage  of 
Gray's  admonitory  letter  to  Mason, 
Dec  19,  1757,  where,  in  noticing 
some  complainings  of  his  mind,  he 
told  him  of  his  own  changeful  spirits 
and  cloudy  prospects :  '*  The  days 
and  the  mghts  pass,  and  I  am  never 
the  nearer  to  any  thing  but  that  one 
thing  to  which  we  are  all  tending ; 
yet  1  love  people  that  leave  some 
traces  of  their  journey  behind,  and 
have  strength  enough  to  advise  you 
to  do  so  while  you  can  ?"  Gray  has 
surely  marked  his  own  course.  The 
wheel  of  his  chariot  has  ground  a 
deep  impression  into  the  path  of 
poetic  historv.  No  travelling  critic 
can  pass  it  bv  unr^;arded.  Of  his 
firiend  Nichofs  this  cannot  be  said. 
These  letters  are  his  only  public  me- 
morial ;  yet  would  jovl  say  that  he 
lived  in  an  inglonous  obscurity? 
That  parsonage  of  Blundeston  had 
its  Unwin,  if  not  its  Cowper.  The 
little  sketches  of  their  winter  even- 
ings are  beautiful  in  simplicity  and 
tenderness.    Do  you  think  that  the 

genius  of  Pope  ever  assumes  a  love-, 
ier  expression  than  when,  communi- 
cating to  Richardson  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  informs  him  that  there 
lingers  upon  ^  her  countonance  such 
an  expression  of  tranquillitjr,  nay, 
almost  of  pleasure,  that  it  is  even 
amiable  to  oehold  it,**  and  urges  him 
to  come  and  sketch  her  in  the  even- 
ing, or  early  on  the  morrow,  ••  be- 
fore this  winter  flower  is  faded  ?  **  If 
there  be  an  immortality  for  genius^ 
shall  there  not  be  also  an  immor- 
tality, even  upon  earth,  for  the  af- 
fections? Farewell,  dear  Mr.  YoEus, 
uid  believe  me  to  be  your  most  faith- 
fhl  servant,  A. 

Trinity,  ilug,  29, 1844« 
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BT  ANGIOM AHB. 


"  Arnica  Anglia,  magis  arnica  Teritaa.'* 


HoMAN  and  Barbarian,  British  and 
Foreign!  In  vain  wonld  science 
classify  mankind  into  distinct  tribes 
in  obedience  to  their  natural  charac- 
teristics of  shape,  complexion,  and 
feature  —  invam  would  the  accom- 
plished author  of  Caningsby  make 
us  aware  of  the  excellence  of  the 
most  unmixed  branch  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  National  prejudice  has 
already  drawn  its  arbitrary  line  of 
demarcation,  and  is  not  easily  to  be 
called  back  from  its  fond  preconcep- 
tions. 

Hatred,  if  we  were  to  search  into 
the  traditions  of  the  past  or  to  look 
into  the  present  condition  of  man- 
kind, would  almost  seem  with  us  a 
more  spontaneous  inclination  than 
love ;  and  this  for  an  obvious  reason, 
because  our  attachment  to  a  fellow- 
creature  can  only  be  cherished  in 
our  bosoms  to  the  total  or  partial 
extinction  of  our  all-engrossing  self- 
love,  whilst  all  sentiments  of  ran- 
cour and  aversion  find  in  that  jeal- 
ous guardian  of  our  personal  interests 
the  most  watchful  confederate. 

Hence,  from  the  sources  of  their 
noblest  affections,  no  less  than  from 
their  most  destructive  propensities, 
have  men  in  all  ages  derived  their 
pretexts  for  mutual  abhorrence.  By 
a  cunning  di8p;uise  that  base  love  of 
self  has  contrived  to  hide  its  hideoua- 
ness,  to  identify,  to  incarnate  itself  wiUi 
our  purest  emotions,  with  our  feel- 
ings of  honour,  religion,  and  patriot- 
ism :  to  flatter  our  native  ferocity,  to 
pamper  our  craving  for  blood,  it  has 
invented  the  obnoxious  appellations 
of  barbarian  and  alien ;  it  nas  made 
our  ears  painfully  alive  to  the 
fiiintest  breath  of  misapplied  aspi- 
ration, to  the  least  perceptible  dif- 
ference of  vocal  articulation. 

Man  has  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  individualise.  Myself^  my  wife, 
my  children,  our  town,  our  province, 
our  country,— 'man's  love  only  ex- 
pands in  concentric  circles.  Noto^y 
who  is  not  with  me,  but  even  who 
is  not  in  me,  who  is  not  part  of  me, 
is  against  me.  Nationauam  is  an- 
other word  for  egoUsni. 

Thanka  to  the  lafliifiaoo  of  cavilinf 


tion  and  peace,  our  passions  have  in 
a  great  measure  abated  from  their 
former  intensity.  It  is  rare  among 
us  to  find  a  good  hater,  nor  are  there 
many  frank  enough  to  confess,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Nelson,  '^that  their 
blood  boils  in  sight  of  a  Frenchman  I  ** 

The  word  *'  barbarian**  is  no 
longer  in  use  out  of  China.  Only  it 
might  be  questioned  whether  in 
Ikigland,  at  least,  that  term  has  not 
been  superseded  bv  the  gentler  ap- 
pellation of  '*  foreigner.**  It  mignt 
at  least  be  worth  while  to  ask  the 
definition  of  that  word  from  that 
honest  countryman,  who,  being  re- 
quested to  shew  his  passport  abroad, 
stubbornly  and  indignantly  con- 
tended **  that  he  was  an  Enslishinan, 
and  no  foreigner  I  **  Wor£  of  seri- 
ous import  these,  and  of  uncommon 
sublimity,  which  remind  us  of  that 
fiunous  ancient  sage,  who  offered  up 
his  thanks  to  Heaven  ^  that  he  was 
bom  a  Greek,  and  no  barbarian.** 

It  is  an  old  saying,  but  rife  with 
recondite  meaning,  **that  a  French- 
man is  vain  of  nia  country  as  of 
something  to  which  he  belongs;  an 
EngUslumm  is  proud  of  his  own  as 
of  something  tm&t  belongs  to  him.** 

No  man  has  certainly  more  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  country  than  a 
native  of  Britain.  He  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  saying,  that  "were  ne  not  an 
Englishman,  he  wonld  still  wish  to 
be  an  Englishman.**  No  living  be- 
ing can  fiiM  fault  with  him  for  loving 
his  country  too  much.  To  say  that 
he  is  proud  is  not  to  affirm  that  he 
is  extravagantly  fond  of  it  An 
Englishman  has  no  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  local  patriotism  ;  he  has  no 
transcendent  opinion  of  the  superi- 
ority of  his  race,  no  very  violent 
attachment  to  his  native  soil.  It 
requires  no  great  eff<»t  to  bring  him 
to  confess  that  the  sun  may  shine 
elsewhere  as  bright  as  in  London. 
Nay,  the  dulness  and  gloom  of  his 
dondyatmosplMnviseven  a  ftvonrite 
topic  of  oonversatkm  with  him ;  and, 
notwithstandinff  his  boasted  love  for 
the  comforts  of  his  English  fireside, 
he  seems  never  so  happy  as  when  ho 
can  emancipate  himwifirom  it— 'iriwB 
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he  can  repair  to  more  genial  rc^ons, 
bask  in  the  sunbeams  of  brighter 
skies,  and  abuse  his  own  climate  of 
colds  and  rhenmatisms. 

He  lores  his  country  only  as  long 
as  it  belongs  to  him.  Wherever  he 
is  there  is  Borne.  His  country  is 
home,  and  that  may  be  found  wher- 
ever he  can  procure  comforts  and 
love ;  at  the  Chiaia  as  well  as  in 
Piccadilly;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ganges  no  less  than  on  the  banks  of 
tiie  Thames. 

The  British  are  the  most  mi^- 
tory  race  in  existence;  an  English- 
man is  the  true  dtisen  of  the  world. 
His  self-love  is  only  extended  to  his 
country  as  long  as  the  interests  of 
the  latter  are  identified  with  his  own. 
Were  these  at  any  time  to  extend  to 
a  wider  community,  his  patriotism 
would  equally  stretdi  to  larger  boun- 
daries, and  were  they  for  a  moment 
to  clash  with  his  own  views  and 
wishes,  he  would  without  great  hesi- 
tation separate  his  cause  from  that  of 
the  land  of  his  birth. 

It  was  thus  in  conformity  with 
this  kind  of  Indian-rubber  national- 
ism that  the  Saxon  did  not  shrink 
fit>m  an  amalgamation  with  the  Celt 
of  Scotland  and  Irdand,  as  soon  as 
he  found  his  advantage  in  the  union, 
notwithstanding  incompatibility  of 
temper  and  centuries  of  mthless 
wamre;  and  it  was  thus  likewise, 
in  consequence  of  this  loose  applica- 
tion of  Cato*s  principle, 

"Son  Roma i  fidt  miei,  Koma  son  io/' 

that  by  an  tinpreoedented  unnatural 
defection  the  world  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  whole  British 
race  fall  off  from  its  fatherland,  and 
organise  itself  into  its  bitterest  and 
mc«t  irreconcilable  enemy. 

But  it  is  exactly  because  there  is 
so  much  independoice  of  locality,  so 
much  persomUity,  in  an  English- 
man's patriotism,  that  it  lies  so  deeply 
rooted  at  the  heart*s  core.  As  long 
as  his  country,  its  liberties,  its  honour, 
its  interests,  belong  to  him,  and  are 
part  of  him,  he  is  as  warm  and 
jealous  in  vindicating  them  as  he  is 
active  and  industrious  in  walling  and 
fencing  his  lands  and  paremises. 

The  Engtish  are  an  eminently  ra- 
tional people.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  find  another  race  of  men 
bearing  such  a  height  of  prosperitv 
with  as  Auob  medoieBS  aM  equam- 


mity,  none  which  so  long  a  career  of 
success  might  have  less  bewildered 
and  perverted.  With  an  empire  of 
whicn  no  one  could  trace  the  limits, 
with  a  land  every  inch  a  garden,  with 
a  metropolis  in  itself  a  little  world, 
they  have  risen  to  no  higher  degree 
of  self-conceit  than  if  all  their  mi- 
raculous w^-being  were  merely  the 
result  of  a  lucky  accident.  ^^Noi 
unto  us,  O  Lord  I  exclaims  the  pkms 
Briton  from  the  depUi  of  his  heart» 
and  he  feels  it 

But  although  in  the  abstract,  as  it 
were,  and  in  an  nngtwrded  moment, 
you  may  bring  an  Englishman  to 
descant  without  prejudice  or  parti- 
ality on  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of 
his  countrymen — ^though  m  a  fit  of 
ill  humour  he  will  even  exaggerate 
their  fiiults  and  b^rudge  tiiem  their 
deserts — though  he  is  apt,  for  in« 
stance,  to  depreciate  their  sound  and 
solid  understondiiuf,  and  charge  than 
with  obtusenesB  ofspirit,  and  declare 
"  that  the  Englisn  is  the  most 
senseless,  most  uncivilised,  most  irre- 
dajmable  of  all  human  races;**  that 
under  a  political  and  religions  mis- 
rule,  sucn  as  Italy  is  now  afflicted 
with,  ^Mtwere  questionable  whether 
his  countr3anen  would  still  preserre 
the  countenance  and  bearing  of  men 
or  WEdk  on  all-fours  like  brutes'*—* 
still,  woe  to  the  stranger  who  ooold 
be  ill-advised  enough  to  chime  in 
with  his  strictures,  or  who  would 
even  shew  that  he  has  heard  or  no* 
ticed  them !  woe  to  him,  above  all,  if 
he  ventures  to  avail  himself  of  his 
hasty  concessions  to  draw  disparaging 
comparisons  between  those  much- 
abused  countrymen  and  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  region  in  the 
world  1 

An  Englishman  does  not  eare  to 
ascertain  how  far  a  foreigner  is  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  himself,  only  he 
must  not  be  an  Englishman  ;  he 
must  not  be  like  an  Englishman. 
*'Yonr  lands,'*  he  says,  **may  be 
more  fertile,  may  be  more  skiuhlly 
cultivated:  only  your  lands  are  not 
my  lands.  There;  this  is  the  boun- 
daiy-line,  and  yon  shall  not  overstep 
it  Good  fences  make  good  neigh- 
bours." 

It  is  to  this  analogy  between  love 
of  proper^  and  patriotism  that  I 
would  attribute  that  undefinable  feel- 
ing of  mistrust  and  dislike  by  which 
a  mtfigiiiry  though  be  nay  be  tolo« 
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rated  as  a  neighboar,  oan  so  seldam 
be  looked  upon  as  a  brother. 

The  momeiii  a  traveDer  has  croned 
the  Alp%  it  most  be  his  own  fault  if 
he  beeomee  not — I  do  not  mean  poh- 
tieallj,  but  socially— «an  ItaUan.  No 
man  dreams  of  addresBiiig  him  other<- 
wise  than  by  the  eommon  appeUation 
Ufa  gentkiiiaii,  no  matter  £^  much 
the  "Signor'^  may  dash  with  his 
hardb  names  and  titles,  no  matter 
how  absurd  the  oombination  of  ^'  Sig- 
ner Milord,"  or  ^'Signor  Monsik," 
may  sound  to  his  ears.  His  ^'  Jack" 
or  ^^ Tom**  are  rounded  into  "Gio- 
vanni** and  '^Tommaso,**  and  his 
very  ''  Smith**  and  ''Brown**  do  not 
e8cai)e  maiming,  dipping,  and  stretch- 
ing, in  a  yain  attempt  at  naturalisa- 
tion. The  ball-room,  the  casino,  the 
aoeademia,  and — provided  he  be  not 
suspected  of  being  an  Austrian  spy — 
every  house  and  heart  are  equally 
open  to  him. 

''WUl  he  dance?  wiU  he  mask? 
will  he  bring  his  own  stoek  into  the 
mart  of  dull  poetry?  Wdcome,  a 
thousand  times  weleome  I  he  will  be 
the  more  popular  the  more  he  strives 
to  make  himself  hike  other  people. 
Will  he  court  our  daughters  and 
flstors  ?  Well  $  he  is  a  man,  let  him 
have  his  iair  chance.  He  is  light- 
haired,  and  Une-eyed,  and  our  buses 
are  sick  of  dark  hair  and  black  eyes. 
—Will  he  risk  his  neck  in  one  of 
our  CarboDari  conspiracies?  Qood 
luck  to  him !  if  things  come  to  the 
worst,  Ids  ambassador  will  take  care 
to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape. 

''For  a  time,  to  be  sure,  our  bMf 
idioma  will  sound  harsh  and  out- 
landish in  his  mouth .  For  a  time  the 
poor  novice  will  oddly  offend  the  Um- 
siances,  break  through  the  mase  of 
our  country  dances,  or  mistake  a  dis- 
guised sbirro  Ibr  a  patriot.  Well, 
what  of  it  ?  he  will  leara  better  m 
time.  We*U  shew  him;  we*ll  hdp 
him.  He  will  amuse  us,  and,  if  hie 
be  good-natured,  he  will  laugh  with 
us  at  his  own  awkwaiduess.** 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  knply 
that  the  Italians  are  firee  £rom  na* 
tional  predilections  and  antipathiea. 
On  the  oQutntfy,  they  are  absurdly 
vain  of  their  bygone  greatness,  and 
still  flatter  themselves  with  the  mo- 
nopdy  of  those  luRh  gifts  of  flenius 
and  valour  by  wnich  their  SueStr 
Iheva  lepeajtecUy  sabdued  and  dvil* 
imA  tho  mmif  naA  ai«  apl  to 


ascribe  their  present  abjection  to 
the  ingratitude  and  perfidiousneas  of 
the  mtra'montane.  Their  resent- 
ment against  Nelson,  for  instance, 
who  hunff  up  one  of  theur  noUest 
heroes  to  Uie  mast  of  his  admiral  ship, 
in  open  violation  of  all  rights  of  na- 
ticms;  their  execration  of  Lord  Ben- 
tinck,  who»  they  say,  deedved  them 
witib  promises  of  independence ;  their 
rancour  against  the  memory  of  Lord 
Castlerea^,  who,  the  connder,  sold 
them  to  Austria  at  the  Coi^^ress  of 
Vienna,  may  render  them  unjust  to- 
wards the  English  in  general:  but, 
however  they  may  thus  indiscrimi- 
nately impute  to  a  whole  nation  the 
crimes  of  mdividuals,  their  animosity 
wears  off  the  moment  one  of  their 
enemies  becomes  their  guest  and  con- 
sents to  commune  with  them.  No 
man  will  recollect  he  is  a  foreiener, 
unless  he  disdains  to  be,  or,  at  least, 
to  live  like  an  Italian ;  and  the  most 
inveterate  patriot  will  readiFf  be 
broi^t  to  dedare,  "  Well,  a  mighty 
pleasant  fellow  that  Signor  Toosou, 
after  all;  yon  would  never  take  him 
for  an  Englishman.** 

Now  this  assimilating  dispodtion 
which,  more  or  less,  prevails  all  orer 
the  Continent,  is  diametrically  oppo- 
site, I  think,  to  that  ikigbdi  re- 
pulnveness,  if  it  mav  be  so  called, 
which  prevents  a  foreigner,  even 
alter  many  years*  residence,  from 
ever  findii^  himself  at  home  in  this 
countiT. 

An  Englishman  travelling  abroad 
becomes  ^^ually  reconciled,  though 
he  sddom  communes  with  the  na- 
tives of  the  various  countries  he 
vints.  If  he  cannot  alwajrs  respect, 
he  learns  to  sympathise  with  them ; 
he  is  a  diligent  observer,  and  soon 
knows  how  to  appreciate  the  true 
causes  which  have  rendered  themsuch 
as  they  are.  It  is  only  in  bis  own 
island  that  he  woidd  lain  not  see 
them,  espedallv  if,  in  a  mistakea 
effort  to  please  him,  th^  presume  to 
Ang)im%  themsdves,  to  bvinff  them* 
sdves  to  rehsh  roast  beef  and  York- 
shire puddin|[,  horae-raemg,  priis* 
fighting,  hunting,  and  bettmgr 

It  is  when  yon  step  on  his  grouaa, 
or  encroach  on  what  he  cousiderB  his 
mrivilege,  that  he  will  be  uadooB  to 
draw  his  boundaiy-line,  and  intiiBate 
that  so  far  you  shall  go  and  no 
farther. 

The  £h«liah  an  4tf«NB*  in  Mi* 
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ther  beneroltnoe  nor  honntalitf, 
A  well-bdi«eed  stnmtfer  fiade,  pro- 
perly speakiiig,  no  cirde  maoceBmble, 
no  noose  inezOTftbly  shut  agatnit 
him.  More  than  eighty  yesn  ago, 
Alfleri  found  London  a  more  sociable 

Elace,  80  far  as  admission  into  private 
oases  conld  make  it  so,  than  Para. 
The  eomnany  of  foreign  gentlemen 
is  not  only  tolerated,  rat  even  soli- 
cited. Tfacr^  are  invariably  received 
with  stndidi  politeness  and  officions- 
nesB.  Every  one  coming  into  con- 
tact with  them  keeps  a  constant 
look-out  on  his  own  behaviour; 
under  the  conviction  that  a  greater 
refinement  of  manners  prevails  <» 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  every 
one  seems  ashamed  of  that  oif- 
handed,  easy,  but  warm  and  hearty 
manner  which  is  so  peculiar  to  tlie 
English.  Every  one,  in  short,  and 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  deems  it 
his  duty  **to  Frenchify  himself  hi 
sight  of  a  Frenchman" 

This  proceeding  is  so  uniformly 
adopted  amouff  ul  well-bfed  En- 
glismnen,  the  musion  is  so  complete!, 
tiiat  travellers  who  reside  only  a 
abort  time  in  London,  and  only  nam 
the  surface  of  things,  will  oftentimes 
go  back  with  athoroi^h  conviction 
Uiat  foreigncrB  are  Mrfectljr  idol- 
ised in  this  country.  It  requires  the 
experience  of  several  seasons,  an  in* 
terconxae  with  every  dass  of  people, 
a  long  residence  amon^  the  unso- 
phisticated and  primitive  country 
gentry,  and,  above  all,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
ture, to  become  aware  that,  in  the 
mind  of  many  a  Briton,  mankind  is 
divided  into  two  races,  essentially 
different  in  nature,  habits,  and  prin- 
ciplea,  from  time  immemorial  at 
war,  and,  if  not  actually  hostile  to 
each  other,  at  least  utterly  unsus- 
ceptible of  assimilaUon — the  E^lish 
atkd  French,  or,  to  use  synonymous 
expreanona,  the  British  and  For- 

There  have  been,  and  are  many 
reasons,  eveiy  one  must  be  williiiff 
to  acknowlec^  besides  the  natund 
position  of  thefa*  islands,  tending  to 
engender,  in  the  heart  of  the 

*'  IHTisi  toto  orka  Britumi^" 

sense  of  isolation  and  estnmga- 
mentu    The  tone  was  whea  efiaiy 
l'a  haad  was  nind  aseainat  thaoL 


To  say  nothing  of  what  are  called 
their  natural  enemies  immediatdy 
beyond  the  waters,  and  of  the  cen- 
turies of  bloodshed  by  land  and  sea, 
fimn  Creey  to  Waterloo,  whidi  of 
the  European  nations  has  not  caused 
England  Ismst  hours  of  danser  and 
anxiety?  The  name  of  Itaify  is  in 
this  country  associated  with  all  that 
long  series  of  civil  dissoisions  and 
foreign  intrigues  which  ushered  in 
the  great  event  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  every  traveller  with 
black  efes  and  black  whisken  was 
received  with  the  dreaded  cry  of'*  No 
Fopery,*'  and  ran  imminent  danger 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  popu- 
lace as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  The 
Dutch,  it  is  yet  remembered,  long, 
and  not  alwajrs  unsuccessfully,  crossed 
the  Britons*  path  in  their  cdonlea, 
and,  by  fiiir  means  and  foul,  con- 
tended for  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas ;  and  the  good  countnrman 
viewing  the  Uoftu  in  the  Tower  is  still 
shewn  the  very  fetters  and  manades 
with  which  the  bloody-minded 
SpaniardB  of  the  invincible  Armada 
intended  to  convey  the  free-bom 
hearta  of  oak,  hana-enffed  and  ^• 
lared,  to  their  bagnios  in  Cadiz. 

It  is  true  from  these  and  frtm  all 
successive  struggles  England  cane 
out  triumphant,  and  the  opposition 
of  her  rivals  only  hastened  ner  on- 
ward march  towards  her  present 
elevation ;  but  the  EngUsh  are  not 
so  easily  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter 
of  j^lory  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
lavish  of  blood  with  whidi  it  was 
purchased,  or  to  thank  the  foe  whose 
stubborn  resistance  occasioned  it. 

Besides,  these  same  enemies,  beat- 
en as  they  all  have  been  in  a  hundred 
fidds,  never  cease  to  return  to  the 
charge.  Here,  it  is  the  Prince  de 
JoinviUe,  at  Ibe  head  of  a  fleet  of 
war-steamera,  threatening  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire;  there  the  '^old 
dnmera"  of  a  pope,  under  the  new 
disguises  of  Fns^psm  and  Repeal, 
setonff  Oxfiord  and  Iceland  on  nre ; 
elsewhereit  is  a  German  ZoU- Yere  in, 
conspiring  to  set  all  the  mills  in  Ifan- 
dMster,  Bolton,  and  Nottingham,  on 
fire ;  and  even  Poland,Spaiii,  and  Italy, 
who  can  do  no  other  mischief^  send 
to  these  coasts  enii^;nuits  as  numerous 
as  shoals  of  hemngs  or  swarms  of 
locusts,  to  eat  up  aU  the  bread 
which  the  English  oaanot  weU  apare 
caaDk  and  rsMEsadiiiff  tna  nnsBDalttv 
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thejr  reoeire  by  tnrninff  a  pair  of  im- 
perial trousers  into  a  shirt  of  Nessus, 
to  set  the  limbs  of  England's  iJeloved 
gnest  and  visitor  on  £bre. 
In  spite  of  all  these  old  and  recent 

trudges,  however,  I  would  not  un- 
ertiuce  to  affirm  that  the  feelings 
an  Englishman  harbours  in  his  heart 
towaroGs  foreigners  amount  to  posi- 
tive hatred.  Cideed,  he  has  too  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  nature  in  his 
composition  to  fare  way  to  that  ig- 
noble passion,  though  the  name  Be 
so  constantly  in  hu  mouth.  It  is 
only  esteem  and  confidence;  it  is 
that  open,  frank,  brotherly  sympathy, 
which  looks  upon  mankind  as  one 
family,  and  is  ever  ready  to  wave  all 
difference  resulting  from  accident  of 
birth ;  it  is  only  Uie  love  of  man  to 
man,  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality, 
that  a  stran^r  so  seldom  succeeds  to 
secure  in  this  country. 

An  Englishman  will  readily-* 
sometimes  too  readily  — admit  that 
his  neighbours  excel  him  in  many 
things, — in  many,  at  least,  of  those 
minor  accomplishments  of  the  fine 
arts  for  which,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
he  entertains  a  soverekn  contempt : 
for  instance,  that  the  French  make 
better  hair  -  dressers  and  dancing- 
masters,  the  Italians  better  fiddlers 
and  coxifectioners;  nay,  Ins  partiality 
towards  forei^  artists  in  these  mat- 
ters is  so  decided,  that  native  talent 
is  not  unfrequently  driven  to  the 
desperate  scheme  of  divesting  itself 
of  its  homely  EngUsh  appellation, 
and  to  reappear  on  the  fieid  under 
a  noffi'de'^uerre  in  tm,  etiij  or  anH. 
But,  to  bnng  him  to  confess  that,  as 
the  same  sun  calls  forth  every  where 
a  various,  but  an  equally  ricn  vege- 
tation, so  it  must  every  where  warm 
the  human  breast  with  analogous 
feelings;  that  uprightness,  honour, 
and  truth,  and  all  that  are  so  em- 
phatically called  the  tterUng  virtues, 
are  no  more  essentially  the  privilege 
of  the  An^lo- Saxon  race  than  the 
gold  and  siver  with  which  HerUng 
pieces  are  coined, — all  this  is  an  act  of 
justice  not  to  be  readily  expected, 
and  which  must  be  the  work  oflonger 
discipline. 

Travelling  will  do  him  no  good ; 
so  long,  at  least-,  as  it  consists  of  a 
harum-scarum  race  over  the  Con- 
tinent, carrying  his  bed  and  tea- 
kettle in  his  travelling-carriage  for 
few  of  F^euoh  mooquitQes,  fiogs,  voA 


garlic,  shunning  all  intercourse  with 
what  are  callra  the  natives,  snd 
studying  foreign  manners  in  the 
works  of  Mrs.  Trollope  and  the 
Countess  of  Blessington. 

Neither  is  the  occasional  visit  or 
permanent  residence  of  few  conti- 
tental  emigrants  likely  to  establish  a 
better  imuerstanding  between  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  con- 
tinental. No  Frencmnan  or  Italian 
who  can  help  it  leaves  his  native 
country;  and  the  exaggerated  horrors 
of  its  dreary  climate,  and  of  its  ap- 
palling expensiveness  of  living,  deters 
the  most  enterprising  traveller  from 
including  even  London  in  his  six 
months*  tour  of  Europe.  So  that, 
with  the  exception  oi  a  few  poor 
artists  and  political  refugees,  the 
great  mass  of  foreign  artists  nauntioff 
Uie  ding^  purlieus  of  Leicester  and 
Golden  Squares  is  made  up  of  ad- 
venturers of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion,— from  the  German  baron  or 
Roman  prince,  who  cross  the  Chan- 
nel bent  on  matrimonial  specula- 
tion, to  the  runaway  bankrupts  and 
picIqKXskets,  flocking  by  thousands 
mto  tins  blessed  kmd  of  no  pan- 
ports. 

Under  such  circumstances  is  it 
surprising,  or  indeed  unreasonable,  if 
honest  Jo^  Bull  feels  to  some  ex- 
tent uneasy,  if  he  draws  himself  upi 
buttons  his  coat,  and  aecores  ms 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  at  the 
near  approach  of  a  foreigner  P  Yet 
even  under  such  circumstances  he 
acts  towards  them  with  exemplary 
lustioe,  kindness,  and  forbearance. 
Not  only  does  he  open  his  door  to 
the  outcasts  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  parties  with  a  liberality  worthy 
of  Bome  and  Venice  in  their  happiest 
days— not  only  does  he  never  allow 
himself  one  word  of  insult  or  reproach, 
but  he  does  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  dissemble  his  invincible  repng' 
nance  uid  suspicion,  and  meets  them 
with  a  faint  and  dim,  but  not  insincere 
smile  of  welcome. 

Only  he  does  try  to  signalise  th^ 
by  88  many  peculiar  marks  as  lie  in 
his  power,  ue  takes  care  never  to 
designate  them  by  the  national  ap* 
pellations  of  mister  or  esquire,  how* 
ever  hard  his  vocal  omns  may  be 
tasked  to  pronounce  the  movMh^ 
or  tlgnio^  which  must  needs  be  ap* 
plied  to  every  living  being  landing  ^^ 
JoJs  ooasts,  whether  be  hapfMOs  (o 
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eome  firomLHiIaiid  or  from  the  land 
of  the  Hottentots. 

It  is  not  quite  snie  he  would  not 
like  to  assign  them  a  peculiar  quarter, 
as  the  Isnelites  were  once  confined 
to  their  Jewiy,  or  oblk^e  them  to 
wear  a  distinct  dress,  had  not  nature 
already  proTided  the  mat  indelible 
diaracteristic  bv  whicn  nations  are 
still  kept  asunder  when  every  other 
natural  or  artificial  barrier  is  broken 
through. 

His  language— one  of  the  simplest 
and  easiest  in  its  forms  and  con- 
struction, but  the  pronounciation  of 
which  baffles  the  most  musical  ear 
and  the  nimblest  tongue — is  cherished 
by  an  Englishman  as  his  most  inalien- 
able  pro^rty.  He  is,  indeed,  keenly 
alive  to  the  slightest  deviation  from 
his  arlntraiy  rules  of  orthography; 
his  loyalty  is  dreadfully  shocked  by 
hearing  tne  queen's  English  mur- 
dered; and  every  false  inflection  and 
accentuation,  a  Ih  too  thick  or  too 
thill,  inflicts  exquisite  torture  on  his 
fiutidious  acoustic  nerves  ;  it  does, 
indeed,  annoy  him  not  a  little  to  be 
compelled  to  talk  several  notes  above 
bis  natural  key  to  convey  his  mean- 
ins;  to  a  man,  whose  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  his  language  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  mistfluce  for  deaihess ;  but 
he  is,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  sorry 
that  one  test  remains  which  enables 
him  at  once  to  single  out  an  alien 
the  moment  he  opens  his  mouth,  and 
to  say  to  him,  in  the  words  of  Walter 
Scott*s  Ulrica,  *'  Thou  needest  say  no 
more :  men  know  a  fox  l^  the  train, 
and  a  Jewess  by  her  tong^ue.** 

Strange  to  say,  once  the  important 
fiut  ascertainea  that  the  man  he 
accosts  is  a  native  of  another  land, 
the  Englishman  deals  with  him,  not 
only  with  impartial  justice,  but  even 
with  magnanimous  indulgence.  Ac- 
tuated by  the  persuasion  that  the 
stranger  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  community,  whose  social  and 
moral  institutions  are,  if  not  quite 
^  a  mass  of  rottenness  and  corrup- 
tion," as  hui  Sunday  paper  assures 
him,  at  least  oddly  at  variance  with 
those  his  own  island  is  blessed  with, 
the  Briton  looks  upon  him  as  a 
non-responsible  being,  his  personal 
foibles,  follicB,  and  vices,  are  looked 
upon  as  national  peculiarities.  A 
foreigner's  pasroort  is  a  patent  of 
utter  impunity  for  all  kind  of  minor 
«ffeao68» 


]>oes  an  Englishman  burden  him« 
self  with  a  profiision  of  gold  chains, 
eye-glasses,  and  other  jingling  gew- 

faws? — is  his  face  bristling  with 
uge  moustachios  and  whiskers  ?  He 
is  a  fop  and  a  tiger.  But  does  a 
Frenchman  allow  himself  similar 
absurdities  ?  He  ia— -only  a  foreigner ; 
such  is  the  fashion  in  tndr  country. 
Does  an  Englishman  by  too  rare  a 
luck  always  napuen  to  turn  up  the 
trump  card? — aoes  he  run  awajr, 
forgetting  to  settle  his  tailor's  bill  ? 
He  is  a  blackleg  and  a  swindler. 
But  is  an  Italian  guilty  of  an  equally 
dishonest  behaviour?  He  is — onl^ 
a  foreigner ;  that  is  the  way  in  their 
countiT.  And  a  foreigner  who  is 
not  a  mp  or  a  blackleg,  a  tiger  or  a 
swindler,  is  an  anomaly,  an  exception, 
which  only  proves  the  soundness  of 
the  rule. 

This  sounds  rather  strange,  and, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  foreigner's 
lips,  may  be  looked  upon  as  un- 
warranted exaggeration  and  unpro- 
voked impertinence.  But  follow  me 
a  few  moments  into  English  society, 
and  see  if  at  every  step  a  stranger 
does  not  meet  with  marks  of  a  simSar 
condescension ;  if  at  every  step  he  is 
not  reminded  that  he  is  a  privil^ed 
being,  not  amenable  to  the  common 
rules  of  honesty  and  decorum. 

Ask  that  lady  her  opinion  of  Mr. 
M ^*s  musical  performance. 

*'  Well,  I  can  nardly  say.  I  hate 
to  see  a  gentleman  at  the  piano,  it 
looks  so  unmanly !  — for  an  English- 
man I  mean.  Of  course,  I  rather 
like  it  in  a  foreigner." 

Another  lady  asks  you  to  fiivour 
the  company  with  one  of  your  songs. 

"  Sorry  not  to  oblige  you,  madam ; 
only  I  never  sing." 

**  Dear  me !  x  on  an  Italian  and 
never  sing  I"  Then  muttering  between 
her  teeth,  **  An  Italian  not  sine ! 
What  else  in  the  world  can  he  dor" 

For,  alter  all,  women,  as  they  are 
the  most  ingenuous,  so  are  the^  also 
the  most  communicative  part  of  man- 
kind; andmoreiBtobeleamt  ofthe 
real  dii^xmtion  of  men's  minds,  from 
half  an  hour's  conversation  with  a 
woman,  than  from  twenty  years* 
dealing  with  her  husband.  I  have 
never  forgotten  a  young  lady,  pretty, 
and,  as  it  was  thought,  well  bred, 
who,  on  her  being  introduced  to  an 
Italian^  asked  him  more  than  than 
three  times  in  au  hottr,-**'ftay). 
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mffdoy  e§n  70a  teH  m0  tb«  Eag^li 
of  Nan  nUricordof''  What  on  earth 
8h«  could  mean  the  poor  signor  was, 
fortunately,  at  a  loes  to  un£rstan4« 

Wonderful  amociation  of  ideas! 
The  Bight  of  an  unknown  stranger 
called  up  into  the  lively  fimcy  of 
the  young  lady  all  the  jpiuticularB  of 
that  meUSichoiy  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line. How  astonished  would  the 
young  lady  have  been  had  she  known 
that,  after  all,  the  arrant  liar,  who 
rendered  those  few  Italian  Efyllablea 
proyerbial  in  this  country,  was  no 
more  a  native  of  Italy  than  the  pope 
is  of  China,  belon^png,  in  fact,  to  that 
mongrel  population  of  Barbary, 
whiim,  although  speaking  Italian, 
and  most  of  them  originally  de* 
seended  from  Italian  settlers,  can  no 
more  be  called  Italians  than  a  Mis- 
sissipian  cut-throat  is  to  be  styled  an 
Englishman. 

n  is  not,  then,  positive  ill  will; 
it  is  an  indefinable  repugnance  of 
temper,  a  depreciation  resulting  from 
a  hasty  and  illiberal  generalisation 
on  a  few  unfiivourabfo  specimens, 
which  prevents  the  generality  of 
English  people  from  ever  looking 
upon  a  foreigner  with  unqualified 
esteem  and  unreserved  trust  and 
affection.  And  even  these  feelings 
are  so  scrupulously  concealed,  that  it 
is  only  from  some  involuntary  slip  of 
the  tongue,  from  some  expression  of 
which  they  do  not  themselves  con- 
oeive  the  offensiveness,  that  one  can 
get  at  the  veritable  state  of  their 
minds. 

Ask  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
why  he  desired  his  friends  never  to 
introduce  a  forei^er  into  his  house. 
He  has  no  particular  objection  to 
them,  no  fault  to  find  with  their 
creeds  or  nolitics,  with  their  social 
and  moral  principles,  Not  he  I 
What  is  all  that  to  his  grace  ?  Only, 
"  they  wpiU  and  blow  their  noses  so 
unm^dfully,  and  they  take  audi  an 
abominable  deal  of  snuff,  and  they 
eat  so  voradously,  and  live  altope* 
ther  as  if  soap  and  tootib^bmsnes 
were  unknown  luxuries  among  them.** 

One  of  these  practices,  so  obnoxioua 
to  the  liberal-minded  duke,  was  ad- 
verted to  by  The  Times  newspaper, 
which,  not  many  days  ago,  suggested 
to  the  members  of  the  O^dbra  con- 
vocation the  propriety  of  appointing 
English  teachers  of  foreisn  lanffuagest 
in  preferen^  |o  Frendi  Q¥  Ita&an 


proftsioni  who  eoold  only  *<  talk 
oroken  English ,  and  take  annff,  for  the 
amuseneiit  of  the  under-graduates.** 

Again:  Ask  Dr.  Buiybody,  the 
honourable  member  for  iB— n,  to 
present  your  petition  against  Govern- 
ment for  having  your  letter  spied 
into  at  the  Fost-ofiice.  He  disbe- 
lieves you.  The  thing  is  so  unheard 
of;  so  "essentially  un-English r 
But,  on  the  morrow,  you  inform  him 
that  an  English — we  beg  his  pardon 
•—a  Scotch  baronet,  loudly  avowed 
that  he  has  issued  a  warrant  to  that 
effect. 

"Ah,  well!**  replies  the  senator, 
with  great  candour,  "  he  mav  thank 
his  stiurs  you  are  a  foreigner  I  * 

It  was  thus  at  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Caraceiolo,  on  board  Nel- 
son's ship,  that,  after  a  ahoit  muro 
muring,  the  sailors  consoled  them- 
selves by  observing,  that  it  was 
"  only  a  foreign  prinoe  that  wa0 
strung  up  after  alL 

'•Un-English r  Any  thmj  that 
is  base,  false,  and  dastardly,  is  un- 
ceremoniously styled  un-£ngli^* 
Short  daggers,sword-canes,  and  other 
instruments  of  assassination,  we  are 
told  in  a  newspaper,  are  altogether 
outlandish  contrivancea.  The  very 
ingenious  samples  of  workmanship  in 
that  style,  glittering  from  a  hundred 
shop-windows  in  the  Strand,  or  Pic- 
cadilly, are  there  exhibited  merely 
for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets; 
and  half  the  ruffians  who  are  oc- 
casionally executed  at  the  Old  Bailey 
commit  their  murders  with  their  fists, 
or  with  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

"  Un-English  I**  It  is  verv  plea- 
sant to  monopolise  all  moral  worth 
for  our  own  country,  and  stigmatise 
every  vile  action  as  a  plant  of  exotic 
growth.  People  will  easily  give  ub 
credit  for  qualities  which  we  boldv 
assume ;  and,  till  the  Duke  of  WeT* 
liiM[ton  asserted  and  the  Committses 
of  both  Houses  proved,  that  eveiy 
s^retary  of  state,  ever  since  the  rei|^ 
of  Queen  Anne,  eiyoyed  and  ^^^^^^^ 
the  same  privilege  which  has  raised 
so  much  obloquy  against  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  prooeidings  of  the  se- 
cret office  were  a  flagrant  evidence  01 
the  extent  to  whion  hypocrifly  san 
personify  virtue. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  in  the  literature 
of  the  country,  as  I  have  hinted,  that 
the  true  national  feelings  will  mo^ 
obviously  shew  themselves.    locsd 
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not  lefer  to  the  poplar  woriu  of 
G.  P.  B.  James,  or  William  EtoiBon 
Ainawcfftli,  Eaqniiea,  or  other  writon 
of  the  same  nature,  whose  objeeto  are, 
it  would  seem,  to  preach  a  cnuade 
against  eyery  alien  haying  the  nua- 
fortune  to  land  on  these  shores.  I 
ikeed  sot  quote  such  atrocious  per- 
sonifications of  inhuman  monsters  as 
Gonaea  in  Criekton,  or  Simon 
Beoard  in  the  Tower  of  London^ — 
creations  of  a  distempered  iancy, 
which  might  almost  prompt  us  with 
feeling  akin  to  those  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  who,  haying  read  Granelli's 
Dione^  expressed  a  wish  to  haye  the 
poet  in  his  hands,  that  he  might  hang 
him  without  respite,  in  order  to  de- 
liyer  the  world  from  the  danmrous 
genius  that  could  frame  so  subtle  a 
plot  of  iniquity. 

The  odious  parts  of  the  cowardly 
brayo,  of  the  treacherous  stabber  and 
poisoner,  no  less  than  of  the  mean 
fortune-hunter,  of  the  heartless 
oourtesaa,  are  by  those  worthy  au- 
thors seyerally  appointed  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  European  fa- 
mily, in  accordance  with  those  rules 
of  art  by  which  the  fox  in  ancient 
apologues  is  always  made  to  play  the 
part  of  the  swindler,  and  the  cat 
that  of  the  traitor. 

The  whole  of  English  literature 
breathes  this  ungenerous  spirit ;  con- 
trary in  this  to  the  &eling  that  ge- 
nerally pervades  in  eyery  pa^je  of 
German  and  Italian  productions; 
where,  although  occasionally  ri- 
diculed, the  English  is  the  character 
to  which  eyery  highest  quality  is  in- 
yariably  attribute,  somewhat,  per- 
haps, mer  the  yiews  of  Tadtiis,  who 
exaggerated  the  yirtues  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  to  upbraid,  by  the 
contrast,  the  degeneracy  of  his  Bo- 
man  conten^raries;  for,  be  it  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  by  flattering  their 
yanity,  but  b^  scourging  their  vices, 
that  we  can  unlove  the  morals  of 
our  countrymen.  It  is  not  by  pro- 
claiming how  much  better  we  are 
than  our  neighbours  that  we  can 
prove  to  the  world,  or  even  to  our- 
selves, that  we  are  good. 

It  would,  certainly,  be  wron^  to 
form  an  estimate  of  English  feelmgs 
from  the  intemperate  writings  of 
such  authors  as  I  have  mentioned, 
or  to  quarrel  with  poets  and  novel- 
ists for  aocommodating  fiu^  uid 
characters  to  suit  their  designsi  al^ 


tboui^  ik  caimot  be  denied  tfaAt  the 
generality  of  readers  are  more  than 
moderately  inflnencad  by  similar 
misrepieseiitatioiis,  and  that  the 
works  which  atbraet  umversal  atten- 
tion must,  to  some  extent,  be  in 
uiiison  with  the  national  character. 

But  I  will  only  take  the  words  of 
one  of  the  mildest  and  soberest  of 
men ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that, 
different  from  some  of  his  successors, 
who  feel  with  their  heads,  he  thought 
with  his  heart — ^the  words  of  Walter 
Scott,  by  whom,  I  think,  few  Britons 
would  object  to  see  their  national 
feelings  represented.  ^^  These  foreign- 
ers,** he  says,  ^*I  do  not  like  ih&m, 
I  hate  fine  waistcoats,  and  breast-pins 
upon  dirty  shirts.  I  detest  the  im- 
pudence that  pays  a  stranger  com- 
pliments, and  harangues  about  an 
author^s  works  in  his  ovm  house, 
which  is  surely  ill  breeding.**  And, 
after  thus  induing  his  ill  humour 
in  this  strain  agamst  the  whole  race, 
he  singles  out  one  of  the  noblest 
subjects  of  the  last  generation,  poor 
Ugo  Fosoolo,  whom  he  hated,  be- 
cause he  was  "'  ugly  as  a  baboon,  and 
intolerably  conceited;  because  he 
spluttered,  blustered,  and  disputed, 
screaming  all  the  while  like  a  pig 
with  a  kmfe  in  his  throat.** 

K  I  have  thus  far  rather  freely 
alluded  to  these  instances  of  Englisn 
uncharitableness,  it  was  only  because 
these  pages  were  intended  for  Eng- 
lish readers;  not  that  I  would  by 
any  means  infer  that  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  are  at  all  free 
from  even  worse  unneighbourly  feel- 
ings. 

llie  French,  for  instance,  are  cer- 
tainly more  violent  in  their  manner 
of  evincing  their  dislike  to  the  Eng- 
lish; and  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  it  were  impossible  to  find 
two  Englishmen,  even  in  the  last 
stage  of  intoxication,  capable  of  oflei^ 
ing  a  stranger  such  a  w^ton  and 
dastardly  insult  as  we  all  lately  read 
was  MTpetrated  on  the  person  of  an 
unoffending  Enfflishman  by  two  non- 
eommissioned  omcers  of  a  provincial 
French  garrison. 

Neither  does  a  Frenchman  shew 
Any  greater  cordiality  towards  any  of 
his  continental  neighbours,  though 
he  may  have  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  rivalry  on  their  part — though  no 
roniniscenoes  of  Agincourt  or  W»- 

lorloo  mfty  contribute  U>  eggiftTirte 
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Ym  iOwill  or  gill  lot  wounded 
TBoity.  ^^9  lui  miiiiiflwty  lyinrt 
alieDi  u  wo  tampt^bamve  as  to 
mdnde  even  nieh  of  hk  ooontmnen 
M  hsve  the  uiktetune  to  be  domi' 
cfled  too  doee  npon  the  boidenyflo 
that  %  Yroveaqu^  a  Gascon,  or  an 
Alsatftm,  are  las  welcome  in  Fiuis, 
beeaosethe  one  is  said  to  be  tainted 
with  Italian  perfidy  and  dnplicit)^, 
the  oiber  with  S|M]sh  bigotry  and 
ferocity,  the  last  with  German  dulness 
and  stopidity. 

TVith  equal  modesty  and  gene- 
losi^,  the  German,  in  his  popolar 
sona  of  Vaterkmdj  daims  all  tmtb, 
fiRBumess,  and  hooes^,  as  his  own 
birthright — the  Italian,  strangely 
mistaking  the  past  for  the  present, 
still  beli^es  himself  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  nations ;  and  even  the  Porta- 
gnese,  the  rery  people  whom  Byron 
styled, 

"Poor  paltry  bIstm/' 

and  to  whom  he  gmdged  the  very 
air  they  breathe,  and  the  san  that 
shines  upon  them ;  even  the  Portn- 
gnese  have  their  natbnal  8a3ring  to 
the  purpose,  **that  there  is  not  as 
fine  a  race  in  existence  as  theirs.** 

What  more?  Even  the  Americans, 
who  are,  properly  speaking,  no  na- 
tion, since  they  liaye  no  language  or 
literature,  no  thought  or  feeling  of 
their  own,  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  contented  with  imitating  the  good 
qualities  of  their  British  brethren, 
instead  of  exaggerating  the  bad  ones, 
are,  however,  only  in  as  fiit  willing  to 
allow  these  latter  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  European  tribes,  tiie 
better  to  enhance  their  own  claims 
as  the  "  smartest  nation  in  creation  :** 
"  The  Britishers  lick  all  the  world, 
and  we  lick  the  Britishers.'* 

But  should  England  stoop  to  vie 
with  other  countnes  in  such  a  paltry 
war  of  pett^  rancours  and  jealousies, 
of  blind  prenndice  and  narrow-minded 
vanity  P  We  may  understand  that 
the  remembrance  of  recent  defeat,  or 
the  stress  of  political  circumstances, 
may  rouse  the  resentment  of  an  op- 
pressed people  against  the  conquering 
race,  altnough  the  latter  may  perhaps 
only  be  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
haiuls  of  a  common  tyrant.  We  may 
sympathise  with,  though  we  would 
not  justify,  the  feeling  of  the  Pole  or 
Lombard,  cursing  fh>m  the  depth  of 
their  heart  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
ioldi«ry,.th«ft  Ibrge  their  chains  and 


ride  roufl^-abod  over  them,  with  that 
blmd  instinct  which  makes  the  viper 
torn  its  wrath  against  the  stone  tbat 
cmshedit. 

Bat  England,  the  snhdner  of  men 
and  elements,  which  has  so  httk  to 
envy  and  nothing  to  fear,  should 
Enpand  cherish  any  sentiment  bat 
of  the  wannest  flympathy?  What 
in  other  ooontries  is  the  effect  of 
wounded  pride,  of  actual  suffering, 
or  of  wretched  vanity,  is  in  England, 
in  many  iiwtanent,  the  oonsequenoe 
of  arrant  ignorance.  The  people  of 
these  islands  have,  by  their  natural 
position  and  by  political  drcom- 
stanoes,  too  long  aikl  too  often  been 
cut  off  from  all  interoonise  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilised  world.  '^Every 
passer-by,"  said  a  clever  Parisiaii, 
**  throws  a  stone  at  us,  and  the 
friendly  or  hostile  admonitions  of  our 
neighbouiB  cannot  be  whoU^  thrown 
away  upon  us.**  England  is  as  yet 
in  a  grnt  measure  uiumown  ground 
to  the  continental  people ;  and,  not- 
withstanding frequent  commercial  in- 
tercourse and  unceasing  travel,  the 
English  understand  as  little  about 
their  neighbours  as  honest  John  Bull 
knew  a£>ut  that  great  gentleman 
whose  name  met  him  as  an  univenal 
answer  to  all  his  inquiries. 

The  i^lish  have  learned  to  ap- 
preckte  the  talents  of  a  restaurateur 
of  the  Palais  Bo^ ;  they  have  im- 

Sorted  Italian  singers  and  French 
ancers;  ih^  have  naturalised  the 
Polka  and  Mazourca;  the  vol-au- 
vent  and  the  p6te  de  foie-gras.  For 
all  such  luxuries  they  have  a  truly 
Roman  spirit  of  assimilation.  But, 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  social 
and  moral  spirit  of  other  nations, 
the^  are  often  apt  to  shew  but  ver^ 
little  power  of  abstraction  or  discri- 
mination. It  would  seem  as  if  there 
wero  for  them,  properly  speaking,  no 
traits  of  national  character.  No 
matter  how  much  a  Spaniard  or  an 
Italian  may  firet  at  the  idea  of  being 
identified  wiUi  a  Fronchman ;  no  mat- 
ter how  justiy  a  German  can  claim 
brotherhood  rather  with  the  Saxon 
of  Britain  than  with  the  Celt  of  Gaul ; 
no  matter  I  In  the  mind  of  the  half- 
educated  Briton  the  world  is  still 
inhabited  by  two  rival  races.  All 
that  is  not  English  must  be  French. 
Mankind  are  still  represented  by 
those  two  primeval  prototypes— Bull 
and  Nongtongpaw. 
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In  our  last  article  we  treated  some- 
what at  large  on  fruits,  coffee,  and 
sweetmeats.  In  the  present  paper 
we  mean  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
different  conserves  and  preserves  of 
the  last  century,  and  then  to  come  at 
once  to  the  subjects  of  liqueurs  and 
wines,  from  which  we  have  too  long 
delayed.  Towards  1700,  the  Jews 
of  the  French  West  India  Islands  had 
learned  the  art  of  preserving  the 
husks  and  flowers  of  the  cassia.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  agreeable  sweet- 
meat, and  presented  the  additional 
advantage  or  being  a  gentle  aperient. 
Much  of  this  confiture  was  exported 
to  France,  and  to  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but,  when  the  Jews  were 
driven  from  the  islands  by  the  im- 
politic and  intolerant  proceedings  of 
the  court,  they  carried  the  secret 
along  with  them,  and  the  mode  and 
manner  of  preparing  the  cassia  sweet- 
meat has  been  since  lost.  Among 
the  fashionable  conserves  of  the  two 
last  centuries  may  be  reckoned  con- 
serves of  roses,  violets,  orange,  and 
jasmin-flowers,  lettuce -root,  green 
fennel,  &c.  The  flrst  Wjas  esteemed 
an  excellent  preservative  against  in- 
fected air;  the  second,  according  to 
the  account  of  De  Serres,  was  so 
highly  prized,  that  it  was  called  houche 
d'ange.  Of  the  fennel,  toothpicks 
were  formed,  and  these  were  stuck 
at  table  into  the  conserved  fruits,  so 
that  each  guest  might  obtain  one. 
Since  the  Involution  of  1789  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  ccmazUe  to 

?ick  their  teeth  with  their  forks, 
^astilles,  made  of  the  iris  flower, 
sugar,  musk,  and  essence  of  roses, 
were,  according  to  Dr.  Dubois  also, 
introduced  at  dessert.  Besides  the 
confitures  au  sucre^  the  names  of  which 
we  have  just  given,  there  were  others 
of  an  inferior  quality,  which  many 

S referred,  because  they  were  not  so 
ear.  The  best  among  these  latter 
were  the  confitures  au  miel;  there 
were,  also,  confitures  made  of  the  must 
of  wine,  and  of  boiled  wine.  These, 
according  to  De  Serres,  were  the  least 
esteemed,  and  were  only  presented 
to  gens  de  moyerme  6toffe.  There 
was,  also,  in  those  days  a  species  of 
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conserve,  or  sweetmeat,  called  rai" 
sinSe.  This  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  was  the  produce  of 
black  grapes.  Having  taken  out  the 
pips,  and  then  bruised  them  with 
the  hands,  or  in  a  pestle  and  mortar, 
they  were  put  on  the  fire  in  a 
caloron,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
salt  and  water.  When  they  were 
boiled  down  to  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity,  they  were  passed  through 
a  tammy,  as  a  puree  is.  About 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  the 
confitures  that  were  made  at  Metz 
and  Verdun  had  a  great  repute. 
The  memoir  of  M.  Turgot,  furnished 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  says, 
mCelles  se  transportaient  par  toute 
ta  France  ei  dans  toute  VEu" 
rope.  The  aniseed  of  Verdun  was 
at  this  time  much  esteemed.  Salads 
of  lemon,  pomegranate,  hops,  olives, 
Bon  ChrStien  pears,  of  parsley,  peat, 
and  of  purslain,  were  then  also  com- 
mon. 

It  was  not  tin  about  a  century  ago 
that  the  usage  of  hydromel  at  dinner 
and  dessert  altogether  ceased.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  this  beverage 
was  made  by  adding  twelve  pints  of 
water  to  one  of  honey;  but  it  was 
then  so  insipid  and  flat,  that  aromatic 
herbs,  foreign  and  domestic,  were 
added  to  give  it  pungency.  Hydro- 
mel thus  prepared  was  called  bo' 
gerase^  borgerafre^  or  borgeraste.  In 
the  monkish  houses  it  was  used  as  a 
treat  on  feast-days.  In  the  coutumes 
of  the  order  of  Cluni  it  is  called 
potus  dulcissimus.  The  clergy,  in 
those  days,  had,  like  the  laity,  their 
periods  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  at 
such  seasons  make  use  of  the  relish- 
ing beverages  adopted  by  the  laity. 
We  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Samson, 
bishop  of  Dol,  that  the  monastery 
from  which  the  holy  man  was  pro- 
moted to  the  episcopate  had  a  drink 
peculiar  to  itself,  composed  of  the 
juices  of  herbs,  and  which  vras  daily 
used  after  chanting  time.  It  was 
served  with  a  species  of  licht  dessert ; 
and  the  legend  carefully  remarks 
that  it  was  adopted  solely  ^vith  a 
view  to  health.    In  the  repasts  of 
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the  northern  nations,  beer  was  always 
served  with  dessert,  and,  even  in  tne 
present  day,  in  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Altona,  Kiel,  Dantzic,  and  many 
other  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, nuts  and  ale  are  considered  a 
rare  treat.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
to  think  that  beer  is  a  modem  be- 
Yerage,  or  that  its  use  is  exclusively 
confined  to  England.  The  Egyptians 
bad  two  sorts  of  beer,  one  called 
zyikuSi  the  other  curmi,  or  carmi. 
Belon,  in  his  ObservatioHs  sur  les 
Singulariiis  trauvSes  en  Ghrhce  et  en 
Asie,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
curmi  was  made  with  the  whole  grain, 
and  that  the  zythus  was,  like  the 
posca  of  the  Latins,  a  species  of  orgeat, 
made  with  the  flour  of  the  grains, 
which  was  kept  in  paste  and  minted 
for  the  occasion.  The  ancient  Gauls 
knew  but  two  heverages,  wine  and 
beer.  The  use  which  they  made  of  beer 
is  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  hy 
Athenaeus,  hv  Theophrastus,  and  by 
Pliny.  Diodorus  and  Theophrastus 
state  that  the  Gauls  called  their  beer 
zythus.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  received  from  the 
Egyptians  both  the  name  and  the 
beverage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
eertain  that  the  insensate  order  which 
Domitian  gave,  to  tear  up  all  the 
vines  in  Gaul,  rendered  the  use  of 
beer  but  the  more  general.  Nor  did 
the  permission  of  Probus  to  replant 
the  vine  cause  a  more  general  use  of 
the  juice  of  the  grape  ;  for,  about 
eighty  years  after  bis  reign,  the  Em- 
peror Julian  complains  of  the  gene- 
ral use  of  beer,  and  even  condescends 
to  brew  an  epigram  against  the  bitter 
and  wholesome  beverage.  To  Probus, 
however,  every  lover  of  wine  is  in- 
debted. The  wines  of  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  and  even  Tokay,  owe 
to  him  their  ejustence.*  Speaking 
of  this  emperor,  Crevier  says, — 

"  Je  m'^tonnerais  que  ce  prioce  n'eut 
pas  6te  chXkhvk  par  les  buTeiin  comme  un 
noaveau  Bacchus,  si  les  buveurs  ^toient 
savan8.t  II  prit  soin  lui-meme  de  faire 
planter  en  vigne  par  les  aoldats  le  moot 
Alma  pres  de  Sermim  «a  patrie,  et  le 
moot  d  or  dans  la  rooeaie  sup^rienre,  et 
il  donna  ces  vignobles  aax  habitans  du 
pa;^8,  en  les  chargeant  du  soin  et  des 
irais  de  la  culture." 

Julian,  on  the  contrary,  affected. 


or  followed,  sobriety,  disdained  the 
use  of  beer,  and,  tnough  he  praises 
the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his 
beloved  Paris,  r»n»  ^iXn?  aii/»ivi«v4  yet 
he  austerely  chides  the  intemperance 
of  the  (xauls,  while  admitting  the 
excellence  of  their  vines.  That  the 
vines  were  rare  in  his  time,  and  wine 
dear,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the 
Parisians  of  that  early  day  were  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  be^,  as  the 
middle  classes  of  England  do  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1844.  Thus,  1500 
years  ago,  to  speak  in  round  num- 
bers, the  Parisians  commenced  their 
repasts  with  beer,  and  finished  with 
wine.  The  custom  still  subsists 
both  in  England,  Flanders,  and  Ger- 
many, though  it  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  fallen  into  disuse  in  France. 
At  the  table  of  the  Burgundiau 
kings  it  was  customary  to  serve  both 
wine  and  cider  at  the  same  time ;  and 
if  Thierri,  king  of  Burgundy,  drank 
both  wine  and  cider  at  the  same 
m^,  who  will  deny  that  the  French 
kings  may  not  have  drunk  wine  and 
beer?  Charlemagne,  in  his  capitu- 
\aiy  de  viXUs^  directs  that  among  the 
workmen  to  be  employed  on  his 
farms  there  shall  be  some  who  know 
how  to  make  beer.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fiict,  that  the  fairest  and  most  favoured 
countries  of  the  earth — the  countries 
producing  the  best  vrines,  Greece, 
Gaul,  lUUy,  and  Spain— have  simul- 
taneously used  beer.  The  council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  reflated  the  quan- 
tity of  beer  and  wine  which  should 
be  consumed  by  both  sexes  in  reli- 
gious houses.  In  a  rich  house,  situ- 
ated in  an  abundant  wine-countrj, 
each  regular  canon  was  daily  allowed 
five  pounds*  weight  of  wmes,  and 
each  chanoinesse  tiiree.  If  it  were  a 
country  not  thickly  studded  with 
vines,  the  allowance  was  three  pounds 
of  wine  with  three  of  beer  for  the 
canon,  and  two  of  beer  and  two  of 
wine  for  the  chanoinesse.  There  were 
brew-houses  in  all  the  ancient  monas- 
teries. In  going  through  Picardy* 
Normandy,  and  Brittany,  even  in  our 
own  day,  the  spot  where  the  brew- 
house  formerly  existed  is  alws)^ 
shewn.  When  the  monks  drank 
beer  they  were  wise  enough  to  brew 
it  themselves,  and  were  not  tributaxy 
to  the  Barclays,   Meuxs,  Calverts, 
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Guinesses,  Basses,  and  Hodsons  of  the 
day.  Within  the  walls  of  the  con«- 
vent  were  the  ovens,  the  vats,  and 
even  the  mills  necessary  for  the  grain. 
There  exists  a  charter  of  Heniy  L 
(1042)  in  favour  of  the  monastery  of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer,  by  which  the 
monarch  grants  to  that  house  two  (k 
those  mills  ceremsics  usibus  deservientes. 
In  our  own  country  the  custom  of 
brewing  in  religious  houses  survived 
the  Keformation,  and  the  beer  of 
Trinity  and  Christchurch  is  now 
just  as  good  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  Archbishop 
Chichele,  Hugh  de  Balsham,  or  Wil- 
liam Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

As  the  number  of  vineyards  in« 
creased  in  France,  the  use  of  beer 
diminished,  until  it  became,  at  length, 
uncommon  to  see  it  at  the  table  of  a 
layman.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
that  very  Paris,  which  under  the 
Emperor  Julian  had  scarcdv  any 
other  beverage  than  beer,  cotdd  hardly 
count  a  brewer.  But  the  fraternity 
who  delight  in  gentian,  cocculus  In- 
dicus,  mazerain,  liquorice-root,  and 
grains  of  paradise,  again  appeared  in 
numbers  towards  1428.  The  author 
of  the  Journal  de  ParU^  composed 
under  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and 
Vn.,  attributes  this  descent  from 
wine  to  beer  to  the  oppressive  taxa- 
tion and  heavy  exactions  of  Charles 
VI.  Among  the  memoirs  f\irnished 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1698  by 
the  difierent  intendants  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  state  of  France,  the 
memoir  of  the  intendant  of  Paris  re- 
marks that  the  misery  and  distress  of 
the  people  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished tne  commerce  of  wiae  in  his 
district;  whilst  the  consumption  of 
beer,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in 
proportion,  so  that  in  the  same  year 
the  brewen  had  consumed  80,000 
setiers  (the  setier  was  twelve  bushels) 
of  barley,  without  counting  the  com 
employed  for  white  beer.  At  this 
period  beer  in  France  was  made  of 
barley  and  rye,  but  meslin,  com, 
vetches,  and  lentils,  were  also  added. 
The  seeds  or  flowers  of  hops  were 
added  only  when  wheat  or  barley 
was  used. 

The  usage  of  hops  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
how  they,  under  these  circumstances, 
contrived  to  keep  their  beer  is  a 
secret  lost  to  us  modems.  In  the 
tfaixteentili  century  the  French  bad  » 


better  speeies  of  double  beer,  which 
they  called  godalej  probably  from 
the  English  words  good  ale,  or  the 
Frisian  gut  ael.  The  wisest  of  men 
has  said  ^  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun ;"  and  a  further  illustration 
of  the  tmth  of  this  remark  is  afforded 
by  the  fact,  that  even  thus  early  the 
Parisian  brewers  were  accustomed  to 
put  spices,  bay-leaves,  and  pitch,  into 
their  beer  to  give  it  flavour.  The 
statutes  of  Boileve,  exclusively  meant 
for  brewers,  say  that  these  practices 
ne  tout  ne  bonnes  ne  loyaux. 
Some  there  were  who,  according  to 
Charles  Etiene,  added  tares  to  the 
beer,  at  the  risk  of  rendering  the 
beverage  not  only  intoxicating,  but 
danj^erous.  But,  as  if  to  excuse  this 
Parisian  practice,  the  author  adds, 
"  The  English  mix  in  their  beer 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  and 
wards  clarify  it."  Schookius,  who 
wrote  in  1661 ,  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  salt  the  beer  at  Minden,  in 
Westphalia;  and  that,  in  Flanders, 
they  added,  besides  the  hops,  the 
bay-leaf,  gentian,  sage,  lavender,  and 
clary,  which  is,  after  all,  a  species  of 
saoe. 

There  was  a  more  agreeable  beer, 
which  w»  made  sweeter  with  honeys, 
and  which  was  much  in  vogue  m 
France  among  the  rich.  In  Ger- 
many no  other  beer  was  dronk,  and 
it  became  so  popular  in  that  country, 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  penitents, 
excepting  on  the  Sunday,  because, 
says  the  Council  of  Worms,  "  it  was 
too  voluptuous  a  drink."  This  sweeter 
beer  prevailed  in  France  till  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  &'- 
Quew»  d  Veau  de  tie  became  the  rage. 
The  beer-brewers,  not  wishing  to  oe 
behindhand,  tried  to  make  a  species 
of  liqueur  out  of  their  beer -vats. 
They  produced  an  article  called  d 
Vambre^  in  which  there  was  a  de- 
coction of  coriander  seeds,  and  an- 
other d  la  framboise ;  but  neither  of 
these  were  successful.  The  beer  of 
Cambrai  was  the  best  Continental 
beer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
18  beaten  in  the  nineteenth  by  the 
brown  beer  of  Bavaria,  the  white  beer 
of  Berlin,  and  the  Aiembique  of  Brus- 
sels. It  is  in  no  respect  wonderful 
that  the  inhabitant  of  the  more 
northern  regions  should  excel  in  this 
beverage  the  native  of  the  sweet 
south.  The  German,  the  Fleming, 
the  Datchmao,  who  drinks  bew,  and 
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beer  only,  wishes  it  strong,  nourish- 
ing, and  malty ;  the  Parisian,  on  the 
contrary,  whose  ordinary  drink  is 
wine,  and  who  resorts  to  beer  as  we 
do  in  warm  weather  to  soda  water, 
pop,  and  ginger  beer,  merely  requires 
that  the  uquor  shall  be  light,  brisk, 
sparkling,  and  agreeable.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of 
brewers  in  Paris  at  present,  but  there 
were  forty  100  years  ago,  who  annual- 
ly made  about  75,000  muids  of  beer 
(the  muid  is  300  pints).  Little  more 
than  half  a  century  back  there  were 
but  23  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom 
the  revolutionary  SanteiTe  was  the 
most  celebrated  m  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine.  On  the  10th  of  August  he 
became  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard;  on  the  11th  of  December, 
he  conducted  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
bar  of  the  National  (Convention ;  and 
on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1793,  he 
conmianded  with  Berryer  the  troops 
that  were  present  at  the  execution  of 
this  unfortunate  prince.  It  was  the 
brewer  Santerre  who  interrupted  the 
monarch  when  he  essayed  to  speak 
from  the  scaffold,  and  who  caused 
his  sovereign's  voice  to  be  drowned 
by  beat  of  drum.  There  is,  or  was, 
just  as  brawling  a  brewer  in  Ireland, 
a  few  months  a^,  one  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  the  only  differences  between  him 
and  Santerre  being,  that  the  latter,  in 
fighting  against  the  Royalists,  whe- 
ther at  La  Vendee  or  Paris,  alvrays 
exposed  his  worthless  person.  San- 
terre also  brewed  tolerable  tipple; 
while  0*Connell*8  XX  is  base  swipes, 
only  fit  for  hog-wash.  That  there 
are  now  as  many  brewers  in  Paris  as 
there  were  a  century  ago  may  be 
well  doubted.  At  the  peace  in  1815, 
a  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
brewers  went  over,  and  entered  into 
brewery  speculations  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  were  wholly  ruined,  and 
repented,  when  too  late,  of  their 
short-sighted  imprudence. 

In  seasons  of  dearth,  the  Paris 
brewers  were  forbidden,  by  ordan* 
nemccj  to  make  beer.  Ordomumces  of 
the  PrMt  de  Paris  appeared  to  this 
effect  in  1415,  and  again  in  1482. 
An  arrit  of  the  council  renewed  this 
interdiction  in  1693,  and  two  others 
of  the  parliament  to  a  like  effect  ap- 
peared m  1709  and  1740. 

We  will  now  say  a  word  or  two 
on  ^ider.     Aocorwng  to  the  ac- 


counts of  some  modem  writers,  it  is 
not  more  than  four  centuries  since 
cider  has  been  introduced  ioto 
France.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  provincial 
academies  in  all  parts  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  and  the  higher  Pyrenees, 
have  agitated  the  question  for  years 
and  years  together  deorigine  cidri,  and 
it  seems  now  to  be  agreed  by  these 
men,  or  Uterati^  that  the  invention 
is  due  to  the  Biscayans,  who  taught 
the  natives  of  Barbary  to  fabricate  it, 
who,  in  their  turn,  taught  the  art  to 
the  Normans.  It  is  certain,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Du  Perron,  that  when 
the  Normans,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  not  sufiident  cider  for 
their  own  consuniption,  they  drew 
the  supply  from  Biscay ;  but  long 
before  the  period  contended  for  either 
by  Normans  or  Biscayans  cider  was 
drunk  at  the  table  of  the  French 
kings  of  the  first  race. 

In  France,  the  best  ciders  are 
produced  in  the  Pays  de  Cauz,  in  the 
V  alley  d* Auge,  and  in  the  beautiful 
country  of  the  Cotentin.  Francis  L, 
in  passing  by  Morsalines  in  1532, 
found  the  cider  so  good,  that  he  pur- 
chased a  considerable  quantity,  of 
which  -he  drank  so  long  as  the  pro- 
vision lasted.  The  finest  cider  in 
Finland,  taken  in  the  gross,  is  made 
in  Herefordshire ;  but  were  is  a  nar- 
ticular  kind  made  in  Somersetsnire 
which,  for  softness,  fulness,  and  vel- 
vety flavour,  surpasses  the  Here- 
fordshire cider.  It  is  called  by  the 
extraordinanr  name  of  Cocky  Gee. 
The  best  dder  in  France  goes  by  as 
extraordinary  a  cognomen.  It  is 
called  the  CSie^Noue^  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  Chas.  Etienne  une- 
qualled for  softness,  bouquet,  and 
beauty  of  colour.  There  was  a  col- 
lege in  Oxford  in  our  younger  days, 
two  of  the  fellows  of  which  used  to 
yearly  obtain  hogsheads  of  this 
Cocky  Gee  cider  from  an  old  dergv- 
man  m  Somersetshire,  who  made  the 
liquor  from  the  produce  of  his  own 
orchard.  Never  was  there  a  more 
delicious  beverage.  Full-flavoured, 
soft,  creamy,  yet  vigorous,  we  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  champagne  it  has 
ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  drink, 
and  we  have  £runk  of  the  best,  not 
only  in  the  heart  of  Champagne,  bat 
in  every  capital  in  Europe. 

Of  perry,  it  is  not  necessaty  we 
should  say  much,  as  it  has  a  gKg^ 
affinity  to  chiunpogne.     The  px^ 
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Ead^gonde,  aocording  to  tbe  legend, 
drank  perry  water  to  mortify  herself. 
The  three  best  species  of  perry  are 
made  with  the  Poire  de  Ore,  the 
BobertjKadCariii,  The  first  does  not 
keep,  the  second  flies  to  the  head,  and 
the  third,  thonffh  it  has  the  same  effect, 
is  renowned  for  its  strength,  lim* 
pidity,  and  muscadel  flarour.  We 
remember  having  seen  a  fat^  rolling* 
voiced,  rollick]]^,  Rood-hnmoured 
barrister  eat  a  fianbnry  cake,  and 
drink  a  bottle  of  this  last-mentioned 
perry  at  the  railway-station  at  Steven- 
ton  some  three  or  fonr  months  ago. 
The  effect  was  stranse.  Ten  minutes 
after  he  got  into  tne  train,  he  was 
loud  and  loquacious,  but  within 
twenty  minutes  he  sank  into  a  le- 
thar^c  slumber,  and  awoke  com- 
plaining of  heat  and  headach.  Two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  this  country 
imported  much  cider  and  perry  from 
Normandy.  About  the  same  period, 
great  quantities  were  sent  to  Paris 
from  the  provinces ;  but,  so  soon  as  it 
was  X)eroeived  that  the  cabaretiers 
made  use  of  it  to  adulterate  their 
wines,  the  use  of  the  beverage  was 
forbidden. 

When  will  this  plaguy  fellow  come 
to  whet  he  has  to  say  about  lAqueurn 
and  wines?  we  think  we  hear  the 
reader  say.  Softly,  ^ntly,  reader; 
paziema^  as  the  Italians  say.  We 
are  about  to  resume  where  we  broke 
off.  In  1704,  when  Louis  XIV. 
suppressed  the  community  of  /t- 
monadiers,  establishing  in  tneir  stead 
150  privileged  persons,  an  ordan- 
nance  pointed  out  what  liqueurs  it 
was  lawful  to  seU.  These  were 
la  fenouHleUe,  le  VattSy  Vorange^ 
Cette,  Oenievre  vad  mille^eurs.  ^e 
first  fiibric  of  Uqueurs  which  had  any 
extensive  renown  was  that  of  Mont- 
pellier.  ^  It  may  be  well  imagined 
that  a  city  which  had  so  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  school  of  medicine 
had  eminent  chymists  and  disHBa' 
temri ;  but,  when  these  acquired  a  re- 
nown as  liquorists,  they  reposed  on 
their  Buecess,  became  careleas,  and  in 
the  end  were  justly  supplanted  by 
others.  Lorraine  succeeded  to  the 
renown  of  the  Mom  PueUarum^  or 
Montpellier.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  decoction  of  one  Solmmi,  pro- 
bably an  Italian,  who,  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  pretended    to   have   in- 


vented a  liqueur  which  he  called 
parfait  a$mjiur.  This,  however,  was 
no  new  invention  at  all;  it  was 
but  ratafias  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
the  eau  de  cidrat  of  the  Sieur  la 
Faveur  of  Mont^lier,  which  this 
worthy  had  disguised  by  giving  it  a 
red  tinge,  by  means  of  cochineal. 
The  brothers  Bosserrant  succeeded 
Solmini,  but  they  were  quite  in  the 
Charley  Wright  line,  and  produced 
a  cheap  and  inferior  article,  which 
had  for  a  season  a  vogue.  But  the 
imposition  was  soon  found  out,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  brothers  was 
lost  as  speedily  as  it  was  acquired. 
In  the  country  parts  of  France,  most 
of  the  grocers  sold,  and  still  sell,  ra- 
tafias fabricated  by  themselves,  but 
they  are,  one  and  all,  poor  stuff.  At 
Beaumont  and  Neuilly,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  were  two  ratafiar 
makers  who  had  great  success.  The 
Neuilly  man  made  a  conaderable 
fortune,  and  built  a  country  house,  in 
which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  this 
inscription,  JBx  Uquido  goiSum,  This 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  Irish  dis- 
tiller who  made  a  large  fortune  by 
smuggling,  and  built  a  magnificent 
house  which  he  called  S€ms  souci. 
A  brother  in  the  trade,  who  had  been 
less  ibrtunate  because  more  honest, 
built  a  small  modest  box  nearly  op- 
posite, which  he  called  Sans  six 
sous.  To  return,  however  to  ra- 
tafias. These  are  certainly  the  Ift^tMiirx 
which  are  preferably  adopted  m  all 
tnSna^es  bourgeoisy  because,  being  but 
infusions  of  fiowers  or  fruits,  they 
are  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  easily 
made.  The  most  popular  ratafia  in 
Fiance  is  the  blacic  currant,  a  re- 
nown which  it  owes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  onuses  bestow^  on  it  by 
L^mery,*  wno  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  C'eat  un  61izir  trda  excellent,  et 
trSa  propre  a  entretenir  la  aant^.  II  eat 
trea  boD  pour  lea  hydfopiquea  diaaoat 
lea  pierrea,  fait  aortir  le  gravier,  gu^rit 
tontea  lea  fidvrea  tieroes,  qnartea,  con- 
tinaea.  Ilprea^nre  da  romisaeBBent  aur 
la  mer,  et  da  aoorbut  de  laboaebe.  11 
fait  tortir  la  petite  y^role,  la  roa^eole,  le 
pourpre,  et  toutes  lea  maladtea  con* 
tagieuaea.  II  pr^vient  la  gootte,  et  pu- 
rine  meryeilleuseineot  le  aang ;  c'eat  na 
antidote  contre  tons  les  poiaona  et  pi- 
qQres  de  betea  v^nimeasea.  II  est  bon 
pour  les  coliquea,  lea  dyaaenteriea,  lea 
maux  et  duret^  de  la  rate.    II  fortifie 


*  See  TrmU  dss  Aiimem  d$  LHneiyn    Far  le  Doclew  Bmhier. 
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restomach,  cbaoe  lea  veDts,  r^jouit  le 
oerveau,  gu^rit  lea  migraiaes  et  lea  maux 
do  tele.  II  est  bon  pour  toutea  lea  mala- 
dies des  femniea,  m§me  en  coache.  11 
facililte  TaccoucliemeDt.  Quand  on  en 
use  habituellement,  on  n'a  presque  rien  a 
cratndre  de  Tapoplexie  ni  de  la  paralysie. 
II  n'y  a  point  de  maladie  qu'il  ne  sou- 
lage  ni  ne  pr^rieone.  Son  effet  dana 
lea  plaiea  eat  plui  prompt  que  celui  da 
baume  du  P^rou.  On  en  a  donn6  ^  des 
cberanx  tres  maladea,  qui  out  h\k  gu^ria 
en  tr^a  peu  de  temps,"  &c. 

Although  the  French  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  disenchanted  of  their 
passion  for  black  currant  ratafia,  yet 
It  maintains  its  popularity  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  liqueurs  of  the  French  West 
India  Islands  obtained  a  great  re- 
nown in  the  last  century.     These 
liqueurs   were    strong    and   ardent, 
and  required  to  be  kept  a  long  time 
before   they  were   generally   used. 
One  of  the  most  renowned  makers  of 
these  liqueurs  was  the  widow  Anibuz, 
of  Martinique,  who  ultimately  came 
to  Paris.     It  was  plain,  however, 
that  it  was  "distance*'  that  "lent 
enchantment**  to  her  distilling;  for 
no  sooner  had  she  settled  in  the  Kue 
Montmartre,  than  her  decoctions,  in- 
fusions, and  brewings,  began  to  pall 
on  the  taste  of  the  Parisians.   Before 
the  first  French  Revolution,  liqueurs 
were  (hvided  into  two  classes.    The 
first  might  be  called  essences ;  they 
bore  the  name  of  oily  liquors,  for 
they  were,  in  fact,  thick  and  oily : 
the  second  class  were,  in  opposition 
to  these,  called  dry.    The  inventor 
of  the  oily  liquors  was  a  Doctor  Si- 
gogne,  who,  by  the  application  of 
boiled  sugar  and  saffron,  sought  to 
render  the  liqueurs  which  he  pro- 
duced more  soft,  velvety,  and  unctu- 
ous.   In  this  he  perfectly  succeeded, 
and  subseouently  hit  upon  the  happy 
name  for  his  brewing  of  VhuHe  de 
Veuus,     This  liqueur  had   a   pro- 
digious  success ;    some   notions   of 
which  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  inventor, 
small  paekagee  of  it  were  sold   at 
private  sries  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  four  louis  a  pint.    The  first  dis- 
UBateur  Uauoriste  who  acquired  a  re- 
putation in  Paris  was  Le  Li^vre, 
then  La  Serre,  and  afterwards  a  Sieur 
OmfVoi.   Whether  this  latter  worthy 
was   any  relative    of  our   learned 
uiend,  Labbdus  Charlea,  who  lately 


went  down  to  oppose  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  son,  or  Mr.  Alder- 
man Humfrey,  we  know  not,  nor  do 
we  say.  The  most  renowned  %tietir  of 
our  West  India  Islands  was  the  eov 
des  Barbades,  A  very  small  bottle 
of  this  used  to  sell  for  a  louis  d*or, 
but  the  Drice,  as  well  as  the  fiery 
nature  oi  the  article,  caused  it  to 
sink  in  public  favour.  The  Dutch 
invented  cinnamon  water,  crime  de 
girqfie,  and  crime  de  caneUe^  when 
they  were  the  exclusive  possessors  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  and  also  Cura^oa^ 
which  is  now  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  Luxembounr  (pre- 
viously to  the  Belgian  revolution  of 
1830  a  Dutch  town)  and  Amster- 
dam. The  crime  de  girofle  is  a  de- 
lightful liaueur,  and  is  said  by  a 
writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy  to  be  excellent  for  singers, 
when  suffering  under  relaxation  of 
the  throat.  It  is  made  by  adding 
forty  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  to  a  quart 
of  spirits  of  wine  and  a  quart  of 
syrup,  with  as  much  of  red  colouring 
matter  as  will  impart  a  good  colour. 
Crime  de  caneUe  is  also  an  agreeable 
Uqueur^  and  beneficial  to  the  dyspep- 
ticy  by  warming  the  stomach,  and 
giving  increased  action  to  that  organ. 

Curagaa  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
liqueurs.  The  finest  is  made  at  Lux- 
embourg and  Amsterdam ;  but,  if  the 
frugal  housekeeper  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  the  genuine  article,  he 
may  resort  to  a  receipt  contained  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Magazine 
of  Domestic  Economy,  As,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  tried  this  receipt 
ourselves,  we  do  not  vouch  for  its 
perfection. 

The  tincture  and  pod  of  vanilla  is 
much  used  in  France  in  flavouring  as 
well  as  colouring  liqueurs.  The 
crime  de  nanUle  is  not  an  unplea* 
sant  cordial,  and  is  stomachic,  and 
slightly  stimulant. 

Ireland  invented  that  horrid 
burning  beverage  called  scubae^ 
shubaek^  or  usquebangh.  This  U- 
aueur,  called  us^b€^h,  or  schw 
oaghf  had  its  birth  in  the  sweet, 
clean,  neat,  little  town  of  Drog-h*- 
da,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  Tredagh.  It  was  at 
the  fair  of  this  beautiful  town,  so 
well  described  by  Micky  Titmaisfai 
that  an  ancestor  of  his  own,  in  a  no- 
ble lyric,  recorded  his  meeting  with 
jPftddeen  0*Bafierty.    The  words  of 
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tfau  piece  are  at  onoe  mirthftd  and 
melancholy;  and  old  Thady  Tit- 
marsh,  of  AJllbeUyowen  Castle,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Greeian  lyriea, 
did  not  only  emnpose  the  words  of 
his  divine  ditty,  hut  set  them  to  mu- 
sic himself  on  the  Keapditan  hag- 
pipes,  after  he  had  swallowed  three 
noggins  of  sckvibagh.  That  is  more 
than  his  &;reat-gre8t-grandson  coold 
do,  though  the  boy  is  a  very  clever 
ibllow.  He  is  now  shooting  among 
the  Moors^  not  of  Scatlandy  but  en 
Barbary,  and  nnging,  peradventure 
oyer  a  cup  of  arrack,  in  his  merriest 
mood,  the  words  and  music  of  his 
great  ancestor, — a  composer  not  only 
of  music,  but  of  punchy  as,  indeed,  in 
one  sense,  is  his  descendant.  Here  are 
the  opening  words  of  the  lyric :  *^  As 
I  was  going  to  the  fair  of  Drogheda, 
who  shoum  I  meet  but  P^deen 
(yRafferty  ?"  But  what  is  this  schu- 
hachy  or  Drogheda  tuquebaueh  f 
asks  a  little  red-nosed  drysalter, 
whom  we  heard  lustily  calling  out 
on  board  a  Heme  Bay  steamer  a  few 
days  ago,  '*  Waiter  I  where  is  them 
carrots  f"  What  in  Heaven's  name 
is  the  schvbagh^  says  the  little  gauT' 
met  of  Gutter  Lane  ?  for  they  never 
give  it  at  wurd  or  parish  dinners,  nor 
did  we  get  it  the  otner  day  at  a  trade- 
feed  at  LovegTove*s.  Listen,  my 
dear  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  that 
schubagh  is  a  decoction  of  barley, 
tinged  with  an  iniVision  of  saffron, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  to  which  is 
added  spirits  of  wine,  to  give  it 
strength.  It  is  the  strongest  and 
most  fiery  of  cordials,  and  is  only  fit 
tipple  for  a  Gueber  or  an  above- 
proof  Bepealer,  like  Tom  Steele. 
Sckubagh  was  early  counterfeited  in 
France,  and  the  counterfeit  maj^i  by 
a  species  of  contradiction,  be  said  to 
have  surpassed  the  orimnal.  Many 
new  ingredients  were  added,  as  mace, 
clove,  cinnamon,  ji^ubes,  aniseed, 
juniper-leaves,  &c. ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  addition  and  improve- 
ment, this  beverage  never  beoEune  a 
favourite  in  France,  though  it  had 
subsequently  some  repute  at  Copen- 
hagen, Stoekholm,  Bevel,  and  fiiga. 

To  Ireland  we  are  also  indebted 
for  raspberry  and  bh^k  currant  whis- 
ky, a  teaspoonful  of  both  of  which 
may  be  taken  when  ten  years  in 
bottle. 

The  eau  eardude  of  Colladon,  a 
famous  pl^cian  of  Qepeva,  was 


composed  of  the  essential  oil  of 
lemons,  extracted  by  expression,  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine,  sugar,  and  eau 
de  miUsse,  This  liqueur  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  most  salubrious  and 
agreeable  of  any  in  the  cat^pory; 
but  the  price  of  it  was  so  excessivei 
even  during  the  life  of  the  inventor, 
that  it  was  but  little  consumed. 

The  eau  de  vk  d^Andaye  is  a  pure 
and  simple  brandy ;  but  the  sught 
taste  of  fennel,  which  is  oonununi- 
cated  to  it  in  distillation,  places  it  in 
the  rank  of  liqueurs.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  September,  1837,  that 
having  crossed  over  the  Bidassoa  in 
a  fordable  part,  running  the  risk  of 
being  mistaken  by  the  Carlists  for  a 
Christino,  that  we  sat  down  under 
the  shadow  of  the  town  of  Irun,  and 
within  view  of  Andave  itself,  to  eat  of 
a  Dutch  cheese,  a  shallot,  some  cresses, 
and  a  crust  of  the  beautifully  white 
bread  of  Spaia.  We  washed  down 
this  homely  &re  with  a  glass  of  the 
fiir- famed  eau  de  vie  d^Andaye^  di- 
luted with  the  water  of  a  rill  which 
ran  ripplingly  over  the  pebbles  be- 
neath our  feet;  and,  whether  frcmi 
the  exercise,  the  purity  of  the  air, 
the  tranquil  stillness  of  the  place, 
rendered  more  fearfully  still  by  the 
reverbention  of  a  stray  shot  in  the 
distance,  we  thought  tne  fare  deli- 
cious, and  relished  the  brandy  as  the 
most  vinous  and  cordial  drop  we  had 
ever  tasted.  Mentioning  this  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  to  a 
West  India  gentleman  in  the  Quarry 
Walk  of  Shrewsbury,  and  who  is  a 
great  gourmet,  thongn  a  point-blank 
realist  and  matter-of-fact  man,  he 
replied,  ^'  There's  no  delusion  in  it; 
and  neither  the  air,  the  scenery,  nor 
the  exercise,  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  It  is  the  pure  quality 
and  excellence  of  the  brandy  alone 
that  gave  to  tlie  beverage  so  intense 
a  relish,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you.  A 
week  ago  I  dined  with  Earl  Taibot 
at  Ingestrie.  There  was  a  large 
party ;  it  was  a  dxner  d'^appetrat,  wiw 
turtle,  venison,  and  all  the  deliea* 
cades  of  the  season.  Half-a-dozen 
liqueurs  were  produced ;  but  last  of 
ali,  some  eau  ae  vie  d'Audaye,  which 
the  host  declared  had  been  in  the 
cellar  since  1796,  a  period  of  forty- 
two  years.  Now  it  was  nine  o'clock 
when  this  was  produced,  and  my 
taste  was  somewhat  palled  from  the 
midtitude  of  good  things^  both  solids 
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und  fluids,  of  whicli  I  had  tasted ; 
yet,  whether  firom  age  or  frequent 
rectification,  I  never  tasted  any  thing 
so  delicious,  so  thatyour  theory  falls 
to  the  ground.**  We  did  not  argue 
matter  with  so  polite  a  gentleman, 
and  so  gave  in  at  once. 

In  the  island  of  Be,  it  is  said,  brandy 
is  prepared  exactly  by  the  same  pro« 
cess  as  at  Andaye ;  but,  though  we 
have  sailed  by  this  island,  it  has 
never  been  our  fate  to  taste  of  the 
produce  of  its  distillation. 

The  eau  de  vie  de  Dantzic  is 
simply  brandy  rectified,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  aniseed  and  goldbeater*s 
leaf.  This  liqueur  is  not  much  used 
here,  but  it  is  in  great  request  in 
Paris.  The  receipt  for  mi^mg  it  is 
as  follows  :  To  one  auart  of  si)irit8 
of  wine,  add  twelve  drops  of  oil  of 
aniseed,  six  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  three 
of  oil  of  roses,  and  eight  of  oil  of 
citron ;  mix  with  it  a  quart  of  syrup, 
filter  it,  and,  when  bottling,  mix 
with  goldbeater's  leaf  cut  into  little 
bits. 

Maraschino  is  the  produce  of  a  wild 
cherry,  common  in  the  territory  of 
Zara  in  Dalmatia.  For  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years  the  Dalmatians  onl^ 
made  a  species  of  cherry- wine  of  their 
fruit ;  but  they  afterwards  extracted 
a  brandy  from  them,  and  ultimately 
a  Uqueur^  which  was  so  perfect  and 
popular,  that  before  the  first  French 
devolution  the  senate  of  Venice  kept 
the  sale  of  the  precious  beverage  m 
its  own  hands.  Some  of  the  frontier 
French  provinces  of  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
and  Dauphine,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract from  the  same  species  of  cherry 
a  brandy  called  hirchwasser.  With 
this  they  essayed  but  in  vain  to  imi- 
tate the  maraschino  of  Zara. 

There  are  many  ratafias,  essences, 
waters,  and  syrups,  produced  in 
France  as  liqueurs  which  we  have  not 
space  to  touch  on,— as  raiqfia  d'au' 
g^Ugue,  deflore,  de  fleurs  d' orange^ 
de  grenadsy  eau  divine^  cordiale 
da  chasseur  nupHalej  ^.;  but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the 
noyau,  the  anisette  de  Bordeaux  and 
the  absinthe.  The  noyau  is  one  of 
the  most  plc»sing,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  liquors  when  taken 
to  excess.  It  is  chiefly  made  of  the 
kernels  of  apricots  and  peaches,  which 
contain  a  vast  quantity  of  prussic 
acid.  Orange-flower  water  and  tri- 
turated vaniile  arc  also  ingredients. 


A  verv  small  liqueur  •ftlaas  of  this 
cordial  is  a  pleasing  tmns  enoiigh 
after  firuit  or  coffee,  but  the  portion 
taken  should  be  small,  nay,  of  the 
in/adment  fetUs.  There  is  a  pink  as 
well  as  white  noveau,  but  the  latter 
IS  to  be  preferreo. 

Bordeaux  is  famous  for  its  anisette ; 
and  this  liqueur  is  not  a  bad  carmina- 
tive for  gouty  old  men,  and  fat, 
sempiternal  women,  who  have  daugh- 
ters married,  and  grand -daughters 
budding  into  beauty.  The  name 
of  Mane  Brissart  as  a  manufacturer 
of  anisette  has  attained  a  European 
reputation. 

The  absinthe  is  an  excellent  tonic 
and  stomachic.  It  is  an  infusion  of 
wormwood,  and  is  an  especially  fii- 
vourite  liqueur  with  critics  and  re- 
viewers. 

The  English  liqueurs  are  few.  We 
should,  however,  be  doing  a  great 
injustice  to  our  own  taste  and  to  a 
most  learned  liquorist,  did  we  not 
mention  the  cherry  bounce  of  Hoff- 
man and  Son  of  3  Bishopsgate  With- 
in, which  sells  at  8s,  or  9s,  the  pint 
The  article  seems  set  down  at  a  nieh 
figure,  to  use  the  cant  word  of  tnc 
trade ;  but  let  any  connoisseur  taste 
it,  and  say  whether,  after  having  done 
so,  it  is  not  dog  cheap  at  the  monev. 
This  beverage  has  an  immense  sale 
at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta; 
but  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  popular 
up  the  Mofussil,  which  means  up  the 
country  in  Hindostannec  as  O^Shaug- 
nessy  means  coffee-house  in  Persia, 
according  to  Professor  Wilson.  We 
wish  some  one  would  send  us  a  small 
case  of  it,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a 
long  iourney,  as  we  cannot  just  now 

"^llie  short  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  ex- 


pense 


t» 


Bum  ratafia,  rum  shrub,  pine-ap- 
ple rum,  and  brandy  shrub,  are  all 
good  things,  but  none  of  them  are  so 
excellent  as  Hoffinann*s  bounce ;  in* 
deed  we  should  bounce  ourselves  if 
we  said  otherwise.  As  to  Uie  pub- 
lic-house cordials  called  purl,  cr^un 
of  the  valley,  &c.  we  know  nothing 
of  them,  and  do  not  care  to  speak  of 
what  we  are  ignorant 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have 
stated,  that  all  these  Uqueurs,  with 
whatever  fine  names  they  may  be 
decorated,  have  for  basis  a  mixture 
of  bmndy,  sugar,  and  water,  whose 
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proportions  vary  according  to  the 
jdnd  of  liqueur  which  is  to  be  pre- 
pared. Such  aromatic  accessaries  are 
added  as  are  deemed  most  proper  to 
flatter  the  taste  and  the  smell ;  and 
the  ^reat  talent  of  a  liquorist  con- 
sists in  the  choice  and  admixture  of 
these  aromatics,  and  in  the  ming* 
ling  together  such  fruits  and  fla* 
TOurs  as  fraternise  most  fully  and 
cordially.  The  finest  aroma  in  fruit 
and  flower  will  not  always  suffice, 
however,  to  produce  fine  liqueurs. 
Some  plants  of  exquisite  natural 
odours  produce  in  distillation  indif- 
ferent liqueurs;  others  there  are  of 
not  so  odorous  a  smell,  which  form 
the  happiest  possible  combinations. 
There  are  many,  for  instance,  who 
do  not  like  the  aroma  of  the  truffle, 
and  the  perfumer  can  make  little  of 
it,  yet  it  fhmishes  a  most  agreeable 
ratSifia.  It  must  in  candour  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  French  are  our  mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  the  liquorist.  They 
divide  Uqueurs  into  three  classes, — ^ 
ordituures,  fines,  and  surfines.  The 
fine  and  superfine  Uqueurs  are  also 
known  under  the  designation  of 
crimes  and  huSUs.  Oify  liqueurs 
should  be  made  thicker  than  creamy, 
and  should  pour  out  like  olive- oil. 
Such  liquors  as  go  under  the  names 
of  crimes  are  white,  while  the  oily 
liqueurs  should  be  of  the  colour  of 
ohve-oil.  Our  lively  neighbours 
profit  by  every  innocent  artifice  to 

Sive  a  greater  vogue  to  their  pro- 
uctions,  and  christen  their  cordials 
with  the  most  taking — ^Why  should 
we  not  say  with  the  most  pocket- 
picking  names  ?  Thus  we  have  the 
petit  htit  de  Henri  Quaire,  Veau  des 
braves,  l*huile  de  Vhms,  le  par  fait 
amour  J  Veau  nuptialsj  Veau  vir* 
ginale,  ffc.  the  gauUes  de  Maltes 
of  La  Moine,  and  the  liqueur  nn- 
periale,  and  de  Pomane  of  the  same 
fabricani.  Many  ofthe2»7tfetir«  drunk 
both  in  England  and  France  are  ex- 
ceedinp^ly  unwholesome;  and,  should 
any  of  our  readers  need  a  cordial  or 
sttmnlant  after  dinner  or  with  their 
cofiee,  we  would  in  nreference  re- 
commend them  a  small  ^ass  of  pure 
CogoBc  brandy;  but  this  should  be 
obtained  from  a  trustworthy  house, 
as  the  Coenac  brandies  are  adul- 
terated witn  Sj^anish  or  Bordeaux 
brandy  of  very  mferior  quality,  with 
neutnu-flavoured  rum,  and  rectified 
spirits.    British  bnmdy  bitteirs  are 


used  to  fill  up  the  flavour,  but  com- 
paratively in  small  quantities,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  powerful.  The  adul- 
terated branay  is  usually  composed 
of  rectified  spirits,  cassia,  carra- 
ways,  chamomile  -  flowers,  orange- 
peel,  &c.  Cherry -laurel  water  is 
also  used  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose as  British  brandy -bitters,  and  is, 
indeed,  more  frequently  had  recourse 
to,  because  the  quantify  of  it  applied 
does  not  prevent  a  trial  of  the 
strength  of  the  brandy  by  the  hydro- 
meter. The  qualities  of  laurel- water 
are  poisonous  and  pernicious,  and  the 
extract  of  almond-cake,  prepared  by 
keeping  a  quantity  of  the  cake  for  a 
lon^  time  in  spirits  of  wine,  is  also  a 
noxious  ingredient.  The  almond- 
cake  is  used  to  impart  to  the  adul- 
terated brandy  a  taste  resembling  the 
kernel  fiavour  which  the  genuine 
article  possesses.  The  extract  of  cap- 
sicums and  extract  of  trains  of  para- 
dise, known  in  the  trade  by  the  name 
of  the  devil,  are  also  frequently  used. 
The  extract  of  capsicums  is  made  by 
putting  a  quantity  of  the  small  East 
India  chillies  into  a  bottle  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  keeping  it  closely  stop- 
ped for  a  month.  The  same  process 
18  followed  in  reference  to  grains  of 
paradise,  and  they  are  both  used  to 
impart  an  appearance  of  stren^h. 
They  infuse  into  the  spirit  a  not, 
pungent,  fiery  fiavour,  wnich  no  one 
of  good  taste — no  one,  indeed,  whose 
organs  of  taste  were  not  vitiated  by 
a  long  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits 
— would  at  all  relish.  Colouring  of 
burnt  sugar  is  also  had  recourse  to, 
to  deepen  the  colour  of  the  brandy 
rendered  too  pale  by  the  preceding 
mixtures,  and  it  is  further  employed 
to  answer  the  same  end  with  rum. 
Saflron,  mace,  terra  japonica,  spirits 
of  sweet  nitre,  and  prunes,  are  used 
to  improve  the  fiavour  of  brandy, 
and  new.  brandy  is  made  to  look  like 
old  by  the  addition  of  aqua  ammo- 
nia. 

On  the  German  liqueurs  we  have 
not  yet  touched.  The  principal  among 
these  are  Uie  Pomeranzen,  TTocAAoZ- 
der,  and  the  Kttmmel.  The  Pomeran- 
zen  is  made  by  adding  to  a  quart  of 
spirits  of  wine  ninety  drops  of  oil  of 
orange  and  a  quart  of  the  syrup. 

The  Wachholder  is  made  by  putting 
thirty  drops  of  oil  of  juniper  to  a 
quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  adding  a 
quart  of. the  syrup;  and  Kummel  is 
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piepared  by  addiiig  toa  quart  of  npirits 
of  wine  seventy  drops  of  oil  oi  car- 
ravays.  After  it  has  been  shaken 
well,  it  should  be  filtered,  and  it  will 
then  be  fit  to  bottle. 

We  haye  already  intimated  an 
opinion  that  the  profiise,  or  indeed 
the  frequent  and  moderate  use  of 
Uqnevrs  is  to  be  deprecated ;  but  we 
do  not  mean  to  ayer  that,  as  an 
agreeable  termination  to  a  repast,  or 
as  a  gentle  stimulus,  inducing  the 
stfnnach  to  perform  its  functions 
more  kindly,  they  may  not  be  used 
with  advantage.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  rarely  and  sparingly, 
for  the  particular  eSect  to  be  looked 
for  is  a  gentle  action  of  the  stomach. 
The  liqueur,  whatever  its  nature, 
should  be  taken,  as  in  all  foreign 
countries,  as  a  ehasse  caf§,  immedi- 
ately after  the  small  cup  of  strong 
eofiee,  and  it  should  be  sipped  slowly, 
and  allowed  to  linger  on  tne  palate. 

Jean  de  Milan,  a  famous  physician, 
who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century  and 
addressed  his  aphorisms  to  a  km^  of 
England,  proclaimed  in  the  following 
verses  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
after  coffee,  so  excellent  was  it,  and 
for  this  reason  he  condemns  Hqueura : 


"  Prsladant   QfSm,    pnechidat    pmndia 

ooff«« 
Dulciter  invadit,  sed  duriter  ilia  rodit. 
Spiritas  ex  vino    quern    fundit    deztra 

popino." 

But  with  all  respect  to  so  eminent 
an  authority,  we  think  that  the  oc- 
casional use  G^a  thimbleftil  of  brandy 
bounce  after  coffee  rather  benefidu 
than  otherwise,  for  we  agree  with  old 
L^mery  ♦  in  thinking, — 

"Thdseliquors, being  taken  moderately, 
heat  and  fortify  the  stomach,  help  diges- 
tion, expel  wind,  atlay  the  cholic,  reviye 
the  spirits,  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
klood,  and  recover  strength.  They  gire 
kalf*a.apoonlul  of  it  to  recD?er  those  that 
are  fallen  into  an  apoplexy  or  lethargy, 
and  they  rub  their  wrists,  breasts,  and 
&ces,  with  it." 

But  what,  says  the  patient  reader, 
do  ^ou  say  of  wines,  —  French, 
Spanislf,  Itanan,  Portuguese,  Sicilian, 
German,  —  e  tutU  quanHf  Gkntle, 
courteous,  well-disposed  reader,  give 
us  a  little  respite  for  a  few  da^; 
allow  us  to  run  down  to  the  sea-side, 
and  we  will  tell  you.  what  we  think 
of  all  these  wines  in  the  permanent 
pages  of  Bbgina  on  or  about  the  1st 
day  of  November.  Till  then  fiirewell. 


OF  MATTERS  MUSICAL  AND  OF  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 


BT  MORGAN  RATTLBB. 


In  the  last  work  (published  in  1831), 
of  Hope,  the  thrice-renowned  author 
of  Anasiasius,  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
great  contempt  of  the  knowledge 
possessed,  and  the  love  of  music  en- 
tertained, by  the  English  people.  In 
one  passage  he  observes,  **  While  in 
England  a  spontaneous  feeline  for 
music  is  a  nonentity,  a  national  me- 
lody a  nondescript ;  in  the  Tyrol  the 
very  bells  of  the  sheep  are  tuned  to 
regular  octaves."  We  think  that  this 
too  flippant  criticism  was,  even  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  as  ill  considered 
as  it  was  unjust.  Certainly  at  the 
present  moment  it  does  not  fairly 
apply  at  all  in  either  of  its  branches. 
To  address  ourselves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  latter,  as  being  more 
easily  disposed  of,  because  it  relates 
to  matters  offset,  we  are  bold  to  say, 
that  so  far  firom  its  being  true  that 
amongst  us  national  melody  is  a  non- 


descript, there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  more  rich  in  national  melodies 
than  England  (including,  of  course, 
in  this  as  a  generic  word,  Ireland  and 
Scotland) ;  and  there  is  none  which 
can  produce  melodies  so  precious  and 
BO  rare  in  their  surpassing  excellence. 
Germany  even,  far  less  Italy  or  any 
other  land,  cannot  in  any  degree  com- 
pete with  us  in  the  possession  of  these 
delicious  treasures. 

If  the  stores  of  the  whole  world  of 
song  beyond  the  Britains  were  heaped 
together,  they  could  produce  nothing 
that  could  ibr  one  moment  be  placed  in 
comparison  with  the  one  colketion — 
the  Irish  Melodies;  and  then  we 
have,  moreover,  all  the  airs  that 
Bums  has  married  to  immortal  verse, 
and  all  the  fine  old  English  airs  to 
spare,  as  a  reserve  ready  to  be  called 
in,  if  there  could  be  a  doubt,  with 
overwhelming  power.  The  deep  and 
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lustrous  valae,  deep  and  pure  as  the 
lustre  <^  the  diamond,  of  those  old 
English  scmgs — such,  for  pre-eminent 
instance,  as 

"  Shall  I,  wsstiDg  in  despair. 
Sigh  because  another  'a  fair  1  ** 

lure,  unfortunatelv,  not  so  well  appre- 
ciated amongst  tne  multitude  nowa- 
days as  they  deserve  to  he ;  hut  there 
are  few,  indeed,  to  whom  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  melodies  are  not  familiar. 
Nor  would  any  hody  in  the  year 
1844  he  hold  enough  to  mention  the 
shrill  warhlings  of  the  Tjrolese  min- 
strelsy in  comparison  with  any  class 
of  our  nations  airs.  If  the  Tyrolese 
haye,  indeed,  a  finer  taste  and  more 
enthusiastic  feeling  for  melody  than 
the  English,  they  certainly  have  a 
very  inferior  order  of  native  com- 
positions to  exercise  these  gifts  upon. 

Next,  as  to  the  second  bnmcn  of 
Hope^s  proposition,  namely,  that  ^  in 
England  a  spontaneous  feelin^^  for 
music  is  a  nonentity,*'  here  agam  we 
join  issue  with  him.  We  assert  that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  ^ood  music  is  more  thoroughly 
appreciated,  or  more  entirely  loved, 
than  in  England.  And  it  is  idle  to  say, 
that  where  such  wpredation  and 
such  love  are  to  be  mund,  **  a  spon- 
taneous feeling  for  music  is  a  non- 
entity." We  can  adduce  many  reasons 
in  support  of  our  assertion;  but,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  prefer  resorting 
to  an  authority  which  must  carry 
great  weight  with  it. 

Herr  Staudigl,  one  of  the  first  of 
scientific  musicians,  as  he  is  the  great- 
est of  living  vocalists  and  lyric  per- 
formers (and  a  scholar,  moreover, 
imbued  with  all  the  memories  of  the 
classic  past,  as  he  is  familiar  with  all 
the  discoveries  and  refinements,  and 
fraught  with  most  of  the  acquire- 
ments and  accomplishments  en  the 
present  advanced  age),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  one  and  only  country,  in 
which  music  of  the  highest  order  is 
understood,  relished,  loved,  and  can 
he  executed,  is  England.  Iliat  is  the 
chief  reason  he  is  glad  to  sing  here ; 
for  his  professional  emolumoits  would 
he  as  great,  if  not  greater,  on  the 
Continent ;  but  every  portion  of  H 
has  been  invaded  by  tne  rage  for  bad 
music.  Even  the  fatherland  of  Mo- 
zart, Weber,  and  Beethoven,  has  be- 
come, to  no  small  extent,  Italianised 
'—lialianato^  nunreover,  idththe  ptl- 


try,  despicable  music  of  the  modem 
school ;  and  Staudigl  cannot  bear  to 
employ  his  art  and  his.  enthusiasm 
on  the  compositions  of  a  DonizettL 
It  is  true  that  these,  and  the  operas 
of  other  writers  not  very  much 
superior  to  this  noise-monger,  have 
for  some  seasons  past  reigned 
paramount  in  our  Italian  lliea- 
tre ;  but  on  two  broad  grounds 
this  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for.  In  the  first  place,  compo- 
sitions of  the  class  to  which  we 
are  alluding  give  the  singers  and  the 
hand  the  least  possible  trouble  in  the 
way  of  stud^  and  rehearsal;  and, 
while  they  give  them  the  fullest  li- 
cense to  (usport  in  roulades  and  fiori- 
tures,  and  aU  manner  of  exhibitions 
of  grace  or  power  in  which  they  per- 
sonally happen  to  be  proficients,  they 
present  at  the  same  time  the  least 
possible  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  execution.  Not  so  in  any 
one  point  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  sdence  musical.  Now, 
that  is  one  ground ;  and  of  a  very 
powerful  character  it  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be,  when  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  engag^nents  of  the 
band,  or  the  princi^  members  of  it, 
apart  from  the  lync  drama  Tnot  that 
their  voice  would  be  in  tlie  least 
powerful  as  to  the  selection  of  operas, 
while  still  their  interests  would  guide 
their  feelii^ps,  and,  preventing  cri- 
ticism or  remonstrance,  might  lend 
some  weight  to  their  aoqnieseenee) ; 
but,  above  all,  whten  we  take  into 
consideration  how  excessively  busy 
the  singers  are  in  changing  their 
notes  for  gc^  and  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent quarters,  night  and  day.  In- 
dependent of  the  occasional  morning 
concerts  in  the  Opera-house  itself, 
the  prindp^  artitteM  are  constantly 
singing  at  private  parties,  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  domicile 
of  any  new-fangled  lady  of  fashion 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  Grisi,  for 
each  awdar  in  the  house  of  a  Ik- 
vonred  mortal,  condescends  to  re- 
ceive her  five-aod-twenty  guineas. 
Mario*s  attendance  is  rewarded  by 
fifteen  guineas,  Fersiam*s  and  Foma- 
sarf  s  by  the  like,  each ;  whUe  L«r 
bkche  would  have  his  twenty,  or 
probi^lyhisfiye-and-twenty  guineas ; 
we  foiget  at  the  moment  for  which 
of  the  two  sums  he  stands  rated  in 
the  tarifiT  of  vocalists.  Now,  when 
theie  moffsn  are  ia  the  haUt,  during 
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the  season  proper  of  London — we 
contradistuiguisn  it,  being  briefer, 
from  the  Opera  season — oiattending 
some  two,  three,  or  four  concerts 
in  the  course  of  each  successive  snace 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  six  aays 
in  the  week,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
we  find  that  they  sometimes  come  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the 
stage  jaded  and  Umguid,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  odious  to 
them  tnan  the  necessity  of  previous 
jMuns  and  study,  inasmuch  as  the 
time  devoted  thereunto  must  trench 
either  upon  those  large  emoluments 
which  they  love  dearly,  or  the  hours 
sacred  to  rest,  refection,  and  recrea- 
tion, all  of  which,  from  the  organisa- 
tion which  makes  them  great  lyric 
artists,  they  must  love  very  dearly 
also.  But  to  approach  the  other 
ground.  In  those  of  himian  kind 
whose  org^anisation  is  not  of  a  high 
and  exquisite  order,— or  whose  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful  and  sensa- 
tions of  delight  are)  not  keen, — or 
whose  feelings  and  passions  lie  not  at 
once  deep,  yet  ready  to  spring  to  the 
surface  under  excitement  with  full 
flow, — or  whose  emotions  are  slight 
and  evanescent,  more  the  sickly  off- 
spring of  caprice  than  the  evioences 
of  heart-throbs, — or  whose  mind  is 
narrow,  and  in  consequence  not  much 
cultivated,  or  not  cabbie  of  bar- 
ing any  harvest  of  price  from  culti- 
vation,—  or  whose  taste  is  vicious, 
or  unrefined,  or  frivolous,  or  unedu- 
cated,—  or  whose  entrance  into  the 
science  of  music  has  been  vety  small 
or  in  a  bad  direction, — there  is  a  na- 
tural propensity  to  like  music,  which 
troubles  not  the  mind  with  thinking. 
We  speak  not,  of  course,  of  a  mere 
melody,  a  sweet,  simple  air,  which 
may  come  to  us  in  one  of  Tom 
Moore*s  happy  conceits,  as  **  an  easy, 
artless  stranger,**  whom  we  take  to 
the  heart  on  the  first  introduction. 
On  the  contraiy,  we  refer  to  weird 
musical  compositions,  which  depend 
as  well  upon  subtle  scientific  com- 
binations as  on  the  ^nius  which  laid 
down  its  one,  orupal,  and  leading 
idea — the  path  of  its  transit  and  the 
law  of  its  existence ;  and  has  other 
work  to  do  besides  that  of  making  a 
soft  pulsation  in  the  ear,  seeing  that 
it  has  to  deal  with  trains  of  uproused 
thou|;hts  and  various  passions,  as  well 
as  with  ]>ure  pleasurable  sensations. 
II  takes  time  and  trouUe  to  compce* 


hend,  t^preciate,  and  feel,  with  the 
calmness  of  tall  enioyment,  music  of 
the  high  order.  At  the  first,  how- 
ever delicate  and  perfect  the  organ- 
isation of  the  listening  mortal,  how- 
ever lofly  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
effusions  of  the  divine  science,  one 
feels  in  some  sort,  in  Byron*s  wordF, 

"  Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beaaty." 

On  the  introduction  to  a  work  of 
consummate  art  and  genius,  like  the 
Don  Giovanni,  the  Magic  Flvte,  the 
Fideiio,  the  FreuchiUz,  the  spirits 
are  perturbed,  the  sensations  are 
well-nigh  painful;  the  mind,  the 
passions,  the  whole  nervous  system 
is  overwrought.  The  mighty  work 
looms  before  you  through  the  sort  of 
mist  which  brooded  over  chaos  before 
creation ;  and  it  requires  the  earnest, 
repeated,  and  steadfast  gaze,  to  enable 
you  to  watch  the  dispersing  of  the 
mist,  and  recognise  tne  beauty  and 
the  glory  of  the  work  which  for  a 
time  it  liad  enwrapped. 

And  as  it  is  witn  the  compositions 
of  the  greatest  masters  so  is  it  with 
the  works  of  the  noblest  writers. 
The  ardent  student  feels  the  Rune 
perturbed  emotions  we  have  described 
m  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  music. 
This  student,  on  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Locke,  and  some  few  otners,  when  in 
their  highest  mood,  whose  epithets 
are  arguments,  and  whose  apparentlv 
mojst  idle  words  are  pregnant  with 
meaning,  is  in  like  wise  confounded 
with  his  very  admiration,  and  op- 
pressed with  new  and  yet  unformed 
sensations  of  the  coming  delight 
He  requires  time  to  enaUe  him  to 
enlaige  the  capacity  of  his  mind, 
summon  up  idl  the  resources  of  his 
various  knowledge,  and  lift  up  his 
heart  to  comprehend  the  grandeur 
and  the  finish  of  the  stupendous 
works,  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
he  has  been  straining  his  mental  vi- 
sion. It  is  the  lot  of  no  large  number 
of  men  to  be  able  to  do  Uiis;  and 
even  as  bad  jinglinfi^  music  is  most 
popular  with  the  fasnicmable  herd  of 
dueUoadit  so,  in  our  days,  with  respect 
to  literature,  has  it  bneen  ascertamcd 
and  proved  by  many,  that  the  ^reat 
secret  of  success  in  authorship  is  to 
be  able  to  write  down  to  the  vile 
taste  and  knowledge  of  the  common 
herd. 

Bpt  if»  for  the  xeasooa  aboye  de- 
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tailed,  operating,  no  donbt,with  others 
on  which  we  care  not  now  to  touch, 
the  great  masters  be  but  rare  visit- 
ants at  our  Italian  Opera-house, 
yet  have  thcjr  found  appropriate 
shrines,  the  ministry  of  zeuous  and 
faithful  servitors,  and  the  worship  of 
enthusiastic  votaries,  at  our  Philhar- 
monic and  Ancient  Concerts.  We 
rejoice  to  observe,  moreover,  that 
there  are  several  societies  by  which 
countenance,  protection,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  preservation,  are  afforded 
to  the  compositions  of  the  old  £ns- 
liflh  masters.  There  are,  for  exampte, 
the  Madrigal  Society,  the  Fnrcell 
Society,  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  others  which  do  not  now 
occur  to  us  might  be  named.  We 
read  the  account  of  the  last  com- 
memoration of  FurceU  with  much 
interest.  In  the  morning  two  of  his 
noble  anthems  were  performed  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  meeting  took  place  at  Gresham 
College,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  a  gentleman  to  whom 
the  musi(^  world  is  greatly  indebted, 
not  alone  for  his  official  lectures,  but 
for  the  fine  taste  and  generous  en- 
thusiasm he  fails  not  to  display  on 
every  possible  occasion  for  the  grand 
exemplars  of  musical  science  which 
were  put  forth  in  the  bygone  days  of 
preceding  generations  of  Englishmen. 
At  the  reunion  to  which  we  have 
referred,  Purcell's  opera,  Diio  and 
j^neas,  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
these  hundred  yeaia.  The  excellent 
and  learned  critic  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  observes, — 

"  The  history  of  this  most  exquisite 
work  is  ^ery  remarkable.  It  was  com- 
posed when  its  author  was  little  more 
than  a  boy,  and  as  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  performed  by 
the  pupils  of  a  Mr.  Priest,  a  dancing, 
master,  who  was  a  friend  of  Purcell's ; 
aod  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
thing  approaching  to  a  public  performance 
it  ever  had.  It  was  never  printed,  but 
has  been  preserved  from  Purcell's  days 
to  our  own  by  means  of  some  balf-dozen 
MSS.  copies,  and  was  thus  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  until  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  lately  published  it.  It  has  no- 
thing of  the  feebleness  of  a  juTOnile  work, 
but  is,  in  every  bar,  redolent  of  Purcell's 
genius, — full  of  beautiful  and  impassioned 
melody,  superb  choral  harmonies,  and 
scenic  and  ununatie  effects." 

The  classic  entertainments  of  the 


evening  concluded  with  seleetions 
from  the  Ode  to  St  CeciUa,  and  some 
of  the  great  English  master's  rounds 
and  catches.  Now  we  ask  why,  in 
the  utter  dearth  of  ^ood  modem 
music,  should  not  this  Dido  and 
JEneas  be  put  upon  the  stage  ?  The 
critic  speaks  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm; 
but  his  taste  is  known  to  be  so  pure, 
his  learning  so  deep,  and  his  judg- 
ment so  good,  that  tnere  is  no  reason 
to  fancy  he  is  mistaken  in  the  value 
he  concurs  with  Professor  Tavlor  in 
ascribing  to  this  work.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  shew  from  precedent 
and  example  that  the  youth  of  the 
composer  is  in  no  sort  likely  to  de- 
rogate from  the  merit  of  the  work. 
The  organisation  of  one  gifted  vrith 
musical  ffenius  becomes  more  rapidly 
perfect,  nis  inteilectna]  powers  be- 
come more  speedily  developed  than 
those  of  great  men  in  any  other  field 
of  glory.  The  finest  compositions 
have  been  the  work  of  younff  men^ 
ere  the  wear  of  the  world  nad  blunted 
one  single  emotion,  passion,  or  sen- 
sation, or  had  brushed  away  one 
bright  hue  from  the  angelic  wings 
of  the  soaring  imagination.  The 
Scriptural  saying  applies  with 
especial  truth  to  tne  masters  of  the 
divine  science, "  Young  men  see  visions^ 
old  men  dream  dreams  f^  and  there- 
fore it  is,  the  young  are  nearer 
heaven.  We  should  anticipate,  ac- 
cordingly, a  triumphant  success  for 
our  PurcelFs  opera,  if  it  could  only 
be  properlyperformed  at  one  of  our 
theatres.  The  example  of  the  run 
obtained  by  Ads  and  Galatea  ought 
to  lend  encouragement  to  a  manager 
for  a  similar  experiment.  Acts  and 
Oabiea,  though  it  indisputably  hangs 
heavily  on  the  ear  and  senses  in  parts, 
succeeded  even  before  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  marvellous  sinking  and 
acting  of  Staudigl  as  "  Polypnemus.** 
In  our  cathedrals,  too,  and  in  the 
festivals,  of  which  they  are  made  the 
seats,  the  glories  of  the  lofty  school  of 
musical  composition  fail  not  to  be 
displayed ;  and  they  are  always  rap- 
turously hailed  and  acknowledgjed 
by  the  people.  We  remark  likewise 
that,  ui  all  our  cathedral  towns,  a 
fine  taste  for  muac  is  cultivated^  and 
not  amongst  the  gentry  only ;  it  ex- 
tends to  the  humbler  classes,  and 
bears  good  fruit,  as  their  choral  fes- 
tivids  abundantly  testify.  We  re- 
joice, moreoyeTf  to  be  able  to  assert—* 
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and  we  do  80  without  £sar  of  contra- 
diction from  any  competent  autho- 
rity— that  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe  wherein  mudc,  to  whatever 
school  of  it  attention  may  he  di- 
rected, is  more  sedulously  cultivated 
amon^  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
tiian  It  is  in  Great  Britain.  By  the 
way,  we  would  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, parenthetically,  that  a  very 
pure  and  hiffh  taste  for  the  com- 
positions of  the  old  masters  of  the 
science  musical  has  alwavs  prevailed 
amongst  a  large  class  of  the  citizens  of 
London.  But,  to  return  to  our  asser- 
tion, we  challenge  comparison  even 
with  Italy  or  Grermany,  and,  therefore, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  music  is  cultivated 
purely  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  re« 
creation  and  delightM  intellectual 
amusementy  by  the  classes  of  the 
population  to  which  we  referred. 
Certainly  we  have  not  in  English 
society  so  many  male  or  even  female 
performers,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
who  are  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  mere  professional  people  by  the 
comparative  inferiority  of  their  ex- 
ecution and  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  paid  for  their  services ;  nor  do  we 
think  it  at  all  desirable  that  we  should 
have  so  many  of  these  amateur  artists 
as  are  to  be  found  in  Grerman  or  Italian 
reunions.  What  we  do  maintain  is, 
that  the  taste  for  music  in  English 
social  life  is  more  widely  spread,  and 
we  are  deeply  gratified  to  observe 
that  it  is  dailv  descending  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  bosoms  of  the  hum- 
bler classes.  Those  new  institutions, 
in  which,  according  to  the  cant  phrase, 
we  have  ^  singing  for  the  million,** 
are  doing  something  in  aid  of  this 
movement ;  the  cheap  access  to  mu- 
sical entertainment  nowadays  is  doing 
more,  and  our  street  music  —  ay, 
our  street  music  (we  have  the  best 
in  Europe) — is  dohig  not  a  little,  for 
it  descends  to  the  very  lowest  class 
of  the  labouring  population,  who  are 
excluded  from  au  possible  acquaint- 
ance with  Apollo,  except  gub  Jove^ 
aa  they  have  no  silver  symbol  to 
command  the  entrance  to  any  of  his 
temples ;  and  we  ever  and  anon  find 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced when  we  hear  some  printer*s 
devil  or  urchin  of  an  errand-boy 
whistling  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
some  liquid  and  delidoos  melody 
Uke"  Molly  Bawn,"  or 


« 


Ma  non  fia  per  sempr'  odiata 
La  mia  memoria  lo  spero" 


in  n  Pirata,  after  it  has  undergone 
in  the  result,  Medea's  alchemv,  by 
being  *^  ground  upon  an  organ,  and 
is  thus  transmitt^  in  the  memories 
of  the  people  to  the  end  of  time. 
Those  concerts  of  Jullien*s  and  the 
like,  in  which,  for  the  trifling  con- 
nderation  of  one  shilling,  a  bnlliant 
theatre  was  thrown  open  gracefully 
decorated,  and  fine  instrumental 
music  finely  performed  was  to  be 
heard,  are  no  doubt  calculated  to 
spread  abroad  a  relish  for  good  music ; 
and  whatever  iU-natur^  nonsense 
may  be  vented  by  strait-laced  per- 
sons who,  in  their  hearts,  are  averse 
to  seeing  the  poorer  people  happy 
and  amused,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  music 
into  all  places  where  the  working- 
classes  resort  for  bodily  refection  and 
mental  relaxation,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  wise  legislator,  as 
calculated  to  refine  and  elevate.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  every 
pot-house  had  its  minstrel,  and  that 
those  who  have  necessarilv  but  few 
ideas  to  interchange  should  be  re- 
lieved from  brooding  moodily  over 
their  pipes  and  beer  by  some  exhil- 
arating sounds  which  would  give  the 
dull  mind  a  degree  of  pleasurable 
employment.  Passing  from  these 
low  places  of  entertainment,  and  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  is  impossible  for  the  philo- 
sophic "  man  about  town"  not  to 
observe  the  evidence  of  an  improved 
musical  taste  in  the  public  woich  is 
afforded  In  those  places  of  reunion 
which,  in  the  season  after  "  the  play 
is  over,*'  are  crowded  with  a  miscel- 
laneous multitude,  from  the  peer  to 
the  'prentice,  bent  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  song  and  supper.  In  former 
days,  when  Porson,  for  example, 
frequented  the  Cider  Cellars,  dull, 
vulgar,  comic  songs,  most  libellously 
stykd  comic,  or  other  songs  of  a 
more  di^usting  character,  blurted 
forth  by  some  filthy  drunkard, 
formed  the  staple  commoditj  of  the 
evening's  musical  entertainments. 
Now  at  the  like  places  there  are 
"  harmonic  meetings,'*  and  at  Evans's 
Booms  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden,  the  title  is  especially  well 
deserved ;  for  there,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gitene,  a  0ei«atifie  xn^" 
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acian  of  h^h  eharacter,  glees,  madri- 
gals, and  melodies,  grave  and  gay, 
togetlier  with  real  comic  songs,  are 
pmormed  extremely  well  bv  a  body 
of  professional  artists,  and  wis  place 
of  entertainment  has  thus  of  late 
years  become  one  of  those  London 
lions  that  few  young  strangers  leave 
without  having  visited. 

Being  as  we  are  taut  pour  le  peupte^ 
and  vritn  an  honest,  manly,  seif-con- 
fiding  ambition,  aspiring  to  be  tout 
par  le  peuple,  we  are  deliehted  to  ob- 
serve that  the  spirit  of  humanity  is 
descending  to  the  humblest  classes  in 
almost  every  direction,  excepting  only 
that  which  points  to  the  modem 
poor-house,  that  hell  upon  earth — 
«M»«  ^•rMf—desoending  even  to  those 
who  have  sinned  against  sodeU^  other- 
wise than  by  being  poor,  and  sinned 
by  overt  act.  We  read  with  a  thrill 
of  delight  in  the  last  parliamentary 
paper  we  received  Cthe  ninth  Report 
of  the  Inspectors  or  Prisons)  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  The  Report,  speak- 
ing 01  tne  Aberdeen  school  for  desti- 
tute girls^  states,  ^*  All  receive  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  arui  are  practised  in 
singing,  and  some  are  taught  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  a  little  seography  and 
natural  history.**  And  in  the  report 
of  the  Rev.  George  Scott  (honour  to 
his  name  I),  chaplain  to  the  Glasgow 
prison,  we  read, — 

"  All  the  young  priaonen  haye  lately 
been  indulged  in  the  means  of  innocent 
recreation  and  exercise.  A  few  who 
have  a  taate  for  music  and  drawing  ars 
occasionallj  indulged  in  gratifying  the 
first,  and  at  all  times  during  their  extra 
hours  in  cultivating  the  last.  As  to  mu- 
sicj  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has 
a  cheering  and  beneficial  effect.  It  doea 
not  interrore  with  the  work,  and  exhila- 
rates the  spirits  of  many  who  would  be 
apt  to  fall  into  gloom  and  despondency. 
Before  these  various  means  of  exhilara- 
tioiQ  were  introduced,  there  were  alwavs  a 
good  many  constantly  sinkioe  into  a  state 
of  listless  apathy,  in  which  the  mind 
seemed  to  fall  asleep,  or  to  be  nearly 
o?erthrown,  and  the  prisoner  to  sink  into 
a  state  of  lassitude,  indifierent  to  every 
thing.  There  used,  also,  to  be  frequent 
attempts  at  suicide  from  the  same  de« 
spondency.  Since  these  means  of  cheer, 
ful  and  innocent  recreation  have  been  in- 
troduced, I  do  not  know  of  one  attempt 
of  the  latter  kind,  and  at  present  the 
mental  energy  of  alt  the  prisoners  is  mors 
unimpaired  than  I  ever  observed  before* 
lattribote  these  beneficial  effects,  and  the 
Tiiible  chaogey  to  Ihs  cwuw  spsofied*'' 


This  is  indeed  cheering.  **  Ven- 
geance is  mine,  saith  tne  Lord**' 
When  man  punishes  his  fellow  man, 
except  in  the  one  case  of  life  for  life, 
it  should  only  be  to  retrieve  and  re- 
form. But  to  resume  the  ordinary 
current  of  our  discourse. 

We  are  happv  to  remark,  also,  that 
the  modem  school  of  English  mu- 
sical composers  is  visibly  improving, 
— we  mean  of  those  composers  who 
write  for  the  stage ;  and  we  refrain 
from  using  the  phrase,  school  of  Eng- 
lish music,  because  the  works  of  those 
individuals  have  little  claim  in  any 
respect  to  the  praise  of  originality,  or 
of  nationalitv,  being,  in  truth,  bat 
imitations  of  the  productions  of  the 
modem  Italian  school.  Still  there  is 
an  improvement  over  the  labours  of 
their  unmediate  predecessors  (alwavs 
excepting  Sir  Henry  Bishop^.  Baue 
and  Bamett  rarely  fail  to  mtroduce 
some  pleasing  music  and  some  sweet" 
flowing  melodies  in  their  works,  as 
the  voices  of  half  the  street-organs 
in  town  can  testify.  From  the  great 
facility  of  intercourse  and  intercom- 
munication throughout  the  country 
which  prevails,  the  taste  for  the 
higher  daas  of  music  is  spreading 
abroad.  We  saw,  by  the  newspaper 
of  the  day  on  which  we  are  now 
writing,  that  Shrewsbury  is  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Grisi,  Mario,  Favanti, 
and  several  more  of  the  Italian  com- 
pany from  the  Queen's  Theatre,  to 
delight  their  ears  in  Rossini's  Stabai 
Mater,  and  other  sacred  compositions, 
to  sav  nothing  of  their  effusioiis  in 
miscellaneous  concerts.  In  a  word, 
there  are  few  considerable  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  do  not, 
nowadays,  woo  the  presence  of  the 
greatest  foreign  and  native  artists, 
and  receive  them  with  genuine  gra- 
tification on  their  apnearanoe.  As 
to  the  provincial  capitals,  the  Modem 
Athens  stoutly  asserts  and  maintains 
its  claim  to  be  considered  a  favoured 
seat  of  learning  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  sweet  science ;  and  of  the  gay, 
sparkling  society  of  the  Irish  metro- 
polis, it  may  be  truly  said, — 

*'  Still  tlteir  delight  is  dance,  and  the 
blithe  noise 
Of  song  and  overflowing  poesy." 

If  the  theatre  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances receive  but  scanty  pa- 
tronage, yet,  nevertheless,  in  private 
circles^  miuio  is  veiy  maidaoiiily  and 
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enthnsiastically  cultivated  by  almost 
all  classes  of  the  communi^,  and 
especially  by  the  highest,  indeed, 
amongst  these  last  the  love  of  music 
leads  some  of  them  into  what,  for 
the  soul  of  us,  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  extreme  courses.  There 
IS  a  society  called  the  Anacreontic 
Society,  wfach  numbew  in  its  ranks 
not  alone  noblemen,  but  judges,  and 
other  sage,  sraye  personages.  We 
have  more  man  once  seen  Ireland*s 
only  duke  assisting  at  the  concerts  of 
this  association,  and  rasping  away  at 
a  big  fiddle  with  the  most  hearty 
good  will,  in  the  company  of  some  of 
the  noblest  and  greatest  of  the  king* 
dom.  We  confess  we  never  liked  to 
see  the  chief  of  the  Geraldines  so 
employed,  much  as  we  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  general  cultivation  of  music. 
The  patronage  of  such  personages 
should  be  public,  but  we  think  their 
practice  on  any  instrument  should 
be  private.  So  thought  that  ex- 
cellent flute-player,  frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia ;  and  so  thinks  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bndj^e,  one  of  the  best  amateur 
violinists  in  Europe.  To  be  sure  we 
have  the  great  master  of  kingcraft, 
Louis  XiV.,  against  us,  who  or- 
dained that  any  lady  or  gentleman 
might  perform  at  his  Academic 
Boyale  without  derogation  to  rank, 
station,  title,  or  honour,  and  who 
even  condescended  occasionally  to 
display  his  own  royal  person  in  the 
dance  before  his  court.  Dancing  is 
very  well  in  youth  as  a  graceful 
exercise  and  elegant  recreation,  and 
in  more  advanced  a^e  the  gravest 
may  still  love  to  look  on  it  without 
reproach;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we 
care  not  to  avow  that  we  could  at  all 
periods  of  our  life  sympathise  more 
vdth  the  feeling  which  led  Don  John 
of  Austria  to  travel  post  from  Brus- 
sels to  Pans,  to  see  Mau^ret  de 
Valois — ^the  pearl  of  pearls,  Mar^ 
guerite  des  Margueriies^-^daaice^  than 
with  that  feeling  which  induced  the 
queen  to  make  the  display.  Truth 
to  speak,  our  notions  on  tnis  subject 
are  rather  those  of  the  Roman  and 
the  Muhammedan,  than  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  or  of  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
old  rmme,  who,  in  many  passages  of 
their  lives,  aped  him.  We  would 
have  despised  Nero  for  his  attempt  to 
Grffidse  the  Roman  race  as  heartily 
as  did  Vespanan.    We  are  of  opinion 


that  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
leave  scientific  dancing,  and  the  ela- 
borated execution  of  mumc,  to  the 
professors  severally.  Undoubtedly 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  alto- 
gether otherwise ;  but  while  we  may 
admire  the  delicacy  of  their  organisa- 
tion, and  their  wonderful  aptitude 
for  acquiring,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  exoeUenoe 
m  a  vast  variety  of  pursuits,  many 
of  which  were  apparently  antagonist- 
ical,  yet  far  should  we  be  from  de- 
siring that  ever  a  state  of  society 
should  come  to  exist  amongst  us  so 
extreme  in  the  vanity  of  its  refine- 
ment, that  we  could  be  tempted  to 
imitate  them.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  these  small  communities  was  that 
all  men  lived  in  the  public  eye,  and 
the  great  aim  and  object  of  eveiy 
body  was  applause  and  fame  if  he 
could  win  tnem,  and  if  not,  at  least 
notoriety.  These  were  sought  by 
every  form  of  endeavour,  and,  the 
more  versatile  an  individual  in  the 
forms  wherein  he  challei^ed  praise, 
the  more  was  he  rewar&d  m  the 
consdousness  he  had  made  himself 
an  object  of  general  attention.  Ju- 
venal said  of  the  Greeks,  natio  co- 
mceda  est  It  was  so  then,  and  it 
was  always  so.  Taking  them  in  the 
mass,  they  ever  had  3ie  advantage 
over  men  of  other  nations,  which 
the  same  satirist  so  caustically  de- 
scribes,— 

"  Noa  Bumus  ergo  pares :    melior  qui 

semper  et  omoi 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  tumsre  ff^' 

turn." 

This  we  say  of  the  general  without 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  fancy  to 
detract  from  the  inestimable  benefits 
which  the  godlike  few,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  philosophers,  nave  con- 
ferred upon  numan  kind.  But  even 
in  these  men  the  national  admixture 
of  frivolity  with  the  gravest  and 
most  aspirmg  pursuits,  was  as  pain- 
fully markworthy  as  the  achieve- 
ments which  they  effected  were  mar* 
vellous.  When  the  great  highroads 
to  fame  were  shut  up  by  Koman 
conquest,  the  Greeks,  very  naturally* 
and  without  an  effort,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  paths  which  they  had 
always  kept  open,  and  were  still  leiv 
exclusively  their  own— of  bufiToonery 
and  po8tiU€-iQakuig,  phyaical  naA 
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intellectual.    Of  the  Greeks  in  their 
palmy  days,  Hope  says,*— 

"  la  fnmes  formed  of  •  clay  tbus  fine, 
cast  in  a  mould  thus  perfect,  must  hare 
■risen  organs  of  sense,  capable  of  im- 
pressions  tbe  most  delicato  and  diversi- 
fied. And,  in  Act,  the  ancient  Greeks 
evinced  tbe  superiority  of  their  organisa- 
tion  by  surpassing  in  every  bodily  dis- 
play every  other  nation.  Among  them 
individuals  of  every  age  end  station  alike 
frequented  the  Gymnasium  ;  all  weiv 
equally  proud  to  ezcd  in  the  mor« 
arduous  games  of  the  palaestra,  and  in 
the  more  elegant  movements  of  tbe  dance. 
Saltatory  motions  were  not,  in  Greece^ 
confined  only  to  one  sort,  and  only  marked 
by  one  character.  The  young  and  the 
old,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  each  had  tbe 
choice  of  metrical  movements  suited  to 
their  rank  and  station.  While  die  war- 
rior delighted  in  the  bold  abruptness  of 
the  Pjrrrbic  step,  the  courtesan  displayed 
the  languishing  movements  of  the  Lydian 
measure ;  even  tbe  philosopher  took  his 
part  in  the  maze  with  a  grave  and  de* 
coroua  dignity.** 

This  is  a  state  of  things  that  never 
existed  amongst  any  peopie  except 
the  ancient  Greeks,  unless,  indeed, 
we  take  into  account  tihe  various 
tribes  of  Bed  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  have  all  manner  of  these 
dances,  mifou  the  grace,  elmnce,  and 
dignity  on  which  Hope  flights  to 
expatiate.  It  is  a  state  of  things 
that  never  can  exist  in  any  civilised 
nation  again,  not  even  in  that  elevated 
portion  of  it  called  a  court, — nay,  not 
even  in  a  French  court.  Dismissing 
then  all  further  consideration  of  the 
dance,  as  affecting  or  indicating  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  a  people,  we  turn 
hack  to  its  elder  and  more  high-bom 
companion,  if  not  actually  its  creator, 
— Music ;  and  we  perceive,  as  we  have 
stated,  that  in  our  own  England 
many  causes  are  combining  to  en- 
courage a  general  and  national  taste 
for  music ;  and  this  is,  we  apprehend, 
a  matter  to  be  rejoiced  at  exceedingly. 
It  is,  moreover,  only  a  return  to  the 
good  old  days  of  merry  England,** 
before  the  land  fell  under  the  ranefnl 
shadow  of  Puritanism.  Of  this  the 
page  of  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed,  of 
most  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  bears 
loud  testimony.  The  old  hall  of 
Gray*s  Inn,  too,  has  a  suggestive 
Voice  of  the  old  hearty  times,  with  its 
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"  Storied  windows  richly  dight  ** 

with  the  blazons  of  the  great  and 
good,— its  massive  tables  at  which 
Gloriana  feasted  with  her  chivalry 
and  her  sages,  the  one  the  most  gal- 
lant, the  other  the  wisest  earth  has 
ever  known, — the  chair  of  state  in 
which  her  grace  sat  upon  the  dais, — 
her  magninoent  music  gallery,  which 
once  gave  forth  the  sounds  that  made 
the  migh^  hearts  of  Sydney,  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  and  llalei^,  the 
shepherd  of  the  ocean,  beat  hi^ 
and  relaxed  the  thought-oppressed 
brows  of  Bacon  and  CecQ.  Here 
was  many  a  masoue  and  triumph. 
Here  Bacon  caught  many  of  the 
inspirations,  and  pondered  over 
many  of  the  truths  embalmed  in  those 
essays  he  gave  to  the  world  as  an 
etenial  jpoasesnon  **  from  bis  cham- 
bers in  (xray's  Inn."  He  was  speak- 
ing of  what  he  had  witnessed  and 
admired  in  our  time-honoured  hall 
when  he  said, — 

"  Daaciog  to  song  b  a  thing  of  gveat 
state  and  pleasure.  I  undersiaod  it  that 
the  song  be  in  quire,  placed  aloft ^  and  ac- 
companied with  some  broken  music,  and 
the  ditty  fitted  to  tho  device.  Acting  in 
song,  especially  in  dialogues,  bath  an 
extreme  good  grace;  I  say  acting,  not 
dancing  (for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar 
thing),  and  the  voices  of  tbe  dialogne 
should  be  strong  and  manly  (a  bass  ami  a 
tenor,  no  treble),  and  the  ditty  high  and 
tragical,  not  nice  or  dainty.  Several 
quires,  placed  one  over  against  another, 
and  taking  the  voice  by  catches,  anthem- 
wise,  give  great  pleasure." 

Here  too  was  suns  many  a  madri- 
gal, with  the  beautinil  interlacing  of 
the  harmony,  the  ^  fine  bindings  and 
strange  closes,**  which  distinguish  this 
species  of  composition  wherein  Eng- 
land has  excelled  all  nations.  Kor 
in  the  davs  of  good  Queen  Bess  were 
the  delights  of  music  confined  to  the 
nobles,  and  courtiers,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  inns  of  court.  No;  Mr. 
Knkht,  in  his  Life  of  Shakgpeare,  has 
just^  observed,  ^  We  were  a  musical 
people  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but 
our  music  was  no  new  fashion  of 
the  *  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times.*** 
There  was  abimdant  music  with 
which  the  people  were  familiar,  whe- 
ther sad  or  lively,  quaint  or  simple. 
There  was  many  an  air  not  to  be  de- 
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spised  by  the  nieeBt  Uste,  of  which  it 
might  be  said, 

*'  It  11  old  and  plain : 
The  ipinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their 

thread  with  bones. 
Do  aie  to  chant  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  lore 
Like  the  old  age.''* 

Such  was  the   plaintive"  air  of, 
^'BobiQ  Hood  is  to  the  greenwood 
gone,**  a   line  of  which   has  been 
snatched  £rom  oblivion  by  Ophelia, 
"  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy." 

Such  was  the  "Light  of  Love,'*  the 
favourite  of  poets,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  repeated  mention  in  the  old 
dramas.     Such,   in   fine,   was   the 

graceful  tune  to  which  Shakspeare 
imself  put  words : — 

«  O  mistress  mine,  where  are  yoa 
roaming  r* 

Rapturously  should  we  hail  a  recur- 
rence to  this  state  of  things  through- 
out the  land. 

Certainly  the  soothing  and  hu- 
manising  effects  of  muac  upon  a 
population  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated, and  never  have  they  been 
more  highly  appreciated  or  more 
loftily  and  exquisitely  enunciated 
than  by  our  j^^eat  poets,  who  in  that 
sacred  name  mclude  the  highest  cha« 
racteristics  of  philosophers.  The 
very  soul  of  delight  in  all  the  varied 
charms  of  music  comes  gushing  forth 
in  the  deep  sparkling  stream  of 
noesy  from  the  lips  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  and  others,  down  to 
the  days  of  our  Moore  and  Bjrron, 
presenting  a  flood  of  homage  to  the 
divine  saenoe  far  beyond  compare 
with  any  thing  and  all  that  has  been 
done  by  all  tne  other  bards,  ancient 
and  modem,  of  all  the  other  nations 
upon  earth.  What  foreign  writer 
has  ever  so  well  described  the  effects 
of  Music  subtly  sweet,  or  solemnly 
elevating,  as  Muton,  when  in  Z'AUe* 
gro  he  ezdauns, — 

"  Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortiu  yerse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  cool  may  pierce 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  boat 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  ont, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning 
The  melting  voice  through  maaes  run* 

ning, 
Untwisting  all  the  charms  which  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.*' 


Or  when  in  R  Pemerosoy  in  another 
mood,  he  wishes  to  have  the  cathe- 
dral made  full  of  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  praise  to  Him  in  whose  honour 
it  was  raised : — 

"  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  fall.Toiced  quire  below 

In  service  high  and  anthems  olear,^ 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

What  foreign  bard  has  ever  ut- 
tered ^'such  dulcet  and  harmonious 
breath**  in  celebration  of  the  charms 
of  music  as  our  Shakspeare  ?  Who 
has  so  thoroughly  recognised  and  de- 
clared its  divine  oriffin  and  essence  r 
Lorenzo  says  to  his  lady-love : — 
"Sit,  Jessica:  Look  bow  the  floor  of 

heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

befaold*8t 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cheru- 

bim. 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear 

it" 

Observe,  too,  how  by  one  little 
touch  the  poet  displays  nis  soul-felt 
love  and  cajjacity  of  appreciating  e^' 
quisite  music  He  makes  Jessica 
remark, 

**  I  am  never  wntrry  when  I  hmr  t^titt 
mutic" 

To  which  her  lover  replies, 
"  The  reason  is,  ^our  spirits  ve  atten- 
tive." 

Yes,  the  pleasure,  as  in  all  full  ta* 
joyment,  is  stretched  almost  to  p^< 
In  every  thing  truly  excellent  and 
beautiful  that  affects  the  senses,  ^ 
heart,  and  brain  of  man,  there  is  ^ 
admixture  of  melancholy.  All  iiang^ 
that  beget  deep  feelings  oommunioate 
the  touch  of  mehindholy.  It  waits 
upon  Delight  like  its  shadow.  It  ^ 
its  shadow.  Hence  it  comes  so  ip* 
quenUy  to  pass  that  the  ''  attenUve 
spirits^  feel  tamed,  even  in  the  o(»&- 
pletettesa  of  eivjoyment.  But,ps0^^ 
from  **  sweetest  Shakspeare*'  to  ooe 
of  his  worthiest  suecessors,  let  us  atf 
what  laneuage  or  what  literature  id 
the  world  can  shew  any  thing  c^' 
parable  to  English  Dryden^s  0<U 
m  Honour  of  St.    CedHa^e  J^^ 


*  TwdAh  Night 
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These  are  manifestoes  that  speak  to 
all  8^  of  the  deep  inbred  love  in  the 
Brituh  nation  of  narmon^,  song,  and 
poesy.  Again,  desoendu^  to  onr 
own  days,  who  has  with  bu3i  fervent 
tmth  as  Tom  Moore  expressed  the 
power  of  mnsic  in  connecting,  sooth- 
mgly  though  sadly,  the  oast  with  the 
present  b^  the  subtle  links  of  a  chain 
strong  as  if  from  the  anvil  of  Muld- 
ber,  yet  ethereal  aa  if  forged  in 
dream-land?— 

*'  Like  the  gale,  thtt  sigbs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers. 
Is  the  gratefal  breath  of  song. 

Which  once  was  heard  in  happier  boors. 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on. 

Though  the  flowers  hare  sunk  in  deatfa : 
Thus,  when  Pleasure's  dream  is  gone. 

Its  memory  Uvea  in  Masic's  bieatfa.*^ 

Shakspeare  causes  the  brain-sick 
Lear  to  be  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
music  ere  he  is  addressed  by  Ins  gen- 
tle child  Cordelia,  whose  ''vmoe  was 
ever  soft  and  low.**  CNir  ancestors 
had  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  muiie, 
when  judiciously  appued,  over  those 
suffenng  under  mental  alienation. 
So  have  we,  when  the  organisation 
of  the  patient  is  of  a  fine  order,  and 
he  has  been  familiar  with  combina- 
tions of  sweet  sounds,  which  then  fiul 
not  to  be  associated  in  remembered 
forms  with  old  memories,  and  trains 
of  thought  intimately  connected  with 
places,  persons,  and  passages  of  life, 
and  aU  things  thereunto  pertaining. 
But,  of  course,  the  nower  may  he 
used  for  good  or  evu,  according  to 
the  cause  of  the  malady,  which  would 
bear  directly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
memories  and  trains  of  thought,  and 
according  to  the  mcUt  ofinleattl 
alienation  under  wnich  the  patient 
laboured.  Esauirol,  in  his  great 
work  On  Mental  Maladieiy  states  that 
in  cases  of  melancholy,  and  generally 
when  the  sufierers  have  become  con- 
valeseent,  he  has  found  great  serviee 
rendered  by  music.  Shakspeare 
knew  how  and  when  to  use  it :  Lear 
was  cou  valeseent.  Another  of  our 
poets  has  described  the  effects  of  mu- 
sic in  a  contrary  way.   We  allude  to 


Bpon*8  heart  sfarrhing  stovy  of Boi- 
dee*s  malady  and  deau,  exq;msitdy 
poetical,  psychologically  and  phyno- 
k^e^  tFoe.  ^w'um^  cm 
smke  more  home  to  the  heart  than 
the  relative  effects  proAooed  on  the 
bereaved  girl  by  the  **k)ag  low  island 
song**  and  that  which  breathed  *^iAe 
^fierce  name^  of  love.  It  will  be  iv- 
membered,  too,  with  what  wonderful 
art  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  like 
Shakspeare,  was  a  frat  master  of 
the  lore  of  mental  alienation,  has  de- 
pictured the  power  of  Annot  Ljk^s 
voice  and  harp  in  winning  JJlan 
Macaulay  forth  to  light  from  beneath 
the  shadow  of  "  his  aurk  honr.^  One 
who  also,  often,  alas!  had**  his  dark 
hour,**  whose  oiganiaation  was  too 
delicate  *^  refined  ibr  moftal  hap* 
pinessi  whose  brain  was  subject  to 
the  disturbances  of  a  sort  of  ftvcnsli 
agen^  slow  and  intennittent — the 
poet  Siielley,  has  well  given  utter- 
ance to  the  emotions  with  which  a 
being  of  soch  a  ten^ersment  and 
structure  would,  in  his  deqnoding 
mood,  await  and  receive  the  voice  oa 


**  I  pant  for  die  nitsie  wtoeh  is  diriue. 
My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  iowe 

Poor  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted 
LoosflB  the  notes  ia  a  silver  shower ; 

like  an  herUess  plain  for  the  gwule  swamg 
I  gasp,  I  foint,  till  tfaej  wake  again  I 

Letmediinkoftha  spirit  of  that  awaat 


It  loosana  the 


.    X  aak  WBammm^i^'^  J^^  9 

wlofk  Can 


Upon  my  bant  to  sliie  it ; 
The  diaaMving 


roio. 


into  my  heart  aod 

Thus,  then,  aa  onr  poeta  have  mag 
muBC,  would  we  have  it  cheriabed^ 
and  with  the  lieart*s  homage  wor* 
diipped, — as  the  minister  of  blithe 
and  ^ood,  of  sweet,  serene,  and  holy 
emotions, —  aa  a  comforter  of  toe 
weary, —  as  the  bringer  of  bafan  to 
the  sore  mind, — as  an  angelic  mes- 
senger, pure  of  nn,  and  free  from  j^ile, 
to  M  welcomed  gratefully  alike  m  joy 


*  It  is  probable  when  Moore  wrote  the  above  lines  he  had  the  foUowioff 
in  hie  mmd ;  but  this  detraots  little  from  the  baaoty  of  the  imaginauon  and  ilii 
and  the  graoefalness  of  the  azpreasion  :^ 

That  strain  again !    It  bad  a  dying  foil ! 
Ob|  it  csme  o'er  my  ear  like  tne  sweet  sooth 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Steding  and  giving  gdow  l^^^Twilfth  Nigku 
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and  sorrow.    We  view  music,  then, 
in  a  much  more  restricted  character, 
and  in  a  very  different  light,  from 
that  wonderful  people  the  ancient 
Greeks.     We  regard  music  as  the 
soothing  companion,  not  bs  the  com- 
manding guide.    In  fact,  it  is  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  be  undesirable, 
that  we  of  the  stern  Teutonic  race, 
whose  mission  on  earth  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  conquer  chivalrously 
and  to  rule  politicly,  should,  in  the 
business  of  life  and  the  affairs  of 
state,  attach  to  music  either  the  same 
extended  conception  of  its  character, 
or   the   same    cardinal   importance 
which  were  attributed  thereunto  by 
the  ancient  Greeks.     Hope,  in  the 
course  of  those  chapters  which  he  de- 
votes to  the  consiaeration  of  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  the  higher 
races,*  while  lavishing  all  the  pomp 
of  panegyric  upon  the  Greeks,  and 
supportmg  it  with  the  full  force  of 
his  vast  learning  and  mighty  genius, 
has  thus  dilated  upon  the  mtermu- 
tual  effects  of  the  Greeks  upon  music, 
and  music  upon  the  Greeks ;  and 
this,  without  nere  commenting  upon 
it  in  its  sacred  relation  with  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  that  people.    He 
says: — 

"  Polybiui  attributes  to  the  neglect  of 
music  the  ferocious  dispositioa  of  the 
Cynetans,  and  to  the  sedulous  cultivation 
of  music  the  softening  of  Arcadian  rusti- 
city. Aristotle,  in  the  education  of  youth, 
urges,  with  equal  earnestness,  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastics  and  the  study  of  music ; 
and  not  only  historians  and  philosophers, 
»a  Plato  and  a  Theophrastus,  a  Strabo 
and  a  Plutarch,-.buteTen  legislators  and 
rulers  enforced  in  their  commonwealth 
the  Btildy  of  music ;  nay,  made  it  a  point 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  peculiar 
modes,  and  the  exclusion  of  certain  others ; 
to  Iceep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  inno- 
vation and  change,  whetlier  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  musical  instruments,  or 
in  the  character  of  the  musical  compo- 
sitions.   Thence,  while  in  ancient  Rome 
the  science  of  music  was  abandoned  to 
slaves,   in  ancient  Greece  a  want    of 
musical  skill  was  in  the  highest  citizens 
deemed  disgraceful.    Amousikos,  or  un- 
musical,  a  term  implying  a  deficiency 
either  of  natural  firmness  in  the  organs  of 
sound,  or  of  proper  cultivation  of  their 
capabilities,  became  a  term  of  bitter  re- 
proach.   Thence  Epnminondas  was,  by 
his  biographer  Nepos,  praised  for  his 


proficiency,  not  only  in  dancing  but  m 
playing  on  the  flute  ;  and  ITiemistoclost 
was,  on  some  occasion,  deemed  ill-edu- 
cated for  not  knowing  at  a  festival  how 
to  strike  the  lyre.    The  Greek  diatonic, 
or  musical  scale,  contained  modes  and 
subdivisions  of  tone  and  measure  more 
minute  than  modem  ears  can  discern. 
Vitruvius  complained  of  not  finding  in 
the  Latin  language  terms  capable  of  ren- 
dering the  Greek  musical  system  of  Ans- 
tomenes.      Greeks  were    the  inventors 
first  of  the  lyre,  in  all  its  varieties,  and 
later  of  the  organ.     From  Greece  came 
all  the  terms  of  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, afterwards  used  in  the  Roman 
ritual ;  and  thence  do  we  find,  hke  the 
language,  the  music  of  the  Greeks  branch 
out  in  so  many  different  ramifications, 
that  its  tendrils  seemed  to  entwine  them- 
selves with  every  affection  of  the  mmn, 
and  to  give  the  impulse  to  every  move- 
mentofthebody." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  struck  with 
wonder  rather  than  with  envy  at  all 
this.  In  one  thing,  however,  we 
would  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
Greek  national  feeling.  We  would 
have  no  man  in  England  "un- 
musical." We  would  have  the  taste 
and  love  for  music  spread  abroad 
universally  throughout  the  land. 
For,  truth  to  speak,  we  go  not  a  lit- 
tle way  with  our  own  Shakspeare  in 
thinking, — 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 

sounds,  ., 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  as  dull  ss 

night,  „ 

And  his  affections  dark  aa  Erebus. 

Absolutely  we  are  of  opinion  vith 
the  poet,  that  no  such  maji  shouW 
be  trusted,  inasmuch  as  his  imper- 
fect organisation  deprives  ^  °^ 
sweet  and  lovmg  sympathy  with  tne 
rest  of  human  kind.  But  though, 
like  Shakspeare,  and  Dryden,  ana 
Milton,  and  Spenser,  who  nave 
sung  of  music  in  strains  of  heavenly 
glory,  every  man  should  have  muse 
m  his  soul,  we  by  no  ^^JZ 
*  mit  it  is  necessary  he  should  have 
it  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Chester- 
field told  his  son  he  had  rather  see 
him  dead  than  with  a  pipe  m  W« 
mouth  or  a  fiddle  under  his  mn- 
We  do  not  know  that  the  feeung 


the 


•  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man.  ,  t       ««f  fttrike 

t  Hope  has  omitted  to  notice  the  reply  made  by  Themistocles,  "  I  cannoi  »w 
lyre,  but  I  could  rais«  a  small  village  into  a  great  state.*' 
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which  dictated  this  was  altogether 
wrong.  We  should  hold  a  gentlemaii 
in  slight  estimation  M'ho  was  reallj  a 
great  player  or  singer,  for  he  could 
scarcely  lie  great  in  any  thing  else  but 
fiddling  or  singing.  Give  an  indi- 
vidual the  most  perfect  organisation 
that  ancient  Greek  ever  had,  and  yet  to 
become  a  great  vocal  or  instrumental 
performer  shall  be  ihe  labour  of  a 
life.  The  whole  science  of  music, 
however  subtle  may  have  been  the 
divisions  of  the  musical  scale  of  the 
Greeks,  has,  smce  their  day,  been 
changed  and  enlarged  by  new  and 
nnima^ed  instruments,  producing 
in  their  combinations  effects  which 
could  in  no  sort  be  anticipated;  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  that  it 
could  be  mastered  by  any  one  as  an 
accomplishment  and  not  as  a  profes- 
sion, whether  pursued  for  gain  or 
glorjr.  But  we  may  love  and  cherish 
music  as  a  science,  without  being 
professors  thereof,  and  we  may  prac- 
tise its  execution  without  any  great 
skill  in  private  as  a  recreation,  wiuiout 
courting  a  public  or  quasi -public 
display.  So  far  we  approve  of  its 
cultivation  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
community ;  but,  when  music  comes 
to  be  contemplated  in  its  highest 
mood  and  most  excellent  form  and 
strain,  then  we  think  the  example  of 
the  Romans  should  be  imitated,  who 
left  the  scientific  execution  alto- 
gether to  their  Greek  slaves.  And  this 
leads  us  naturally  to  the  foreign 
singers  we  so  bountifully  encourage, 
and  the  Italian  lyric  stage,  and  thus 
to  the  second  branch  of  our  theme. 
An  opera  season,  the  most  brilliant 
in  many  respects  that  London  ever 
witnessed,  has  recently  been  brought 
to  a  close.  The  visits  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
foreigners,  added  to  the  constant 
countenance  of  the  court,  increased 
the  ordinary  audiences  of  this  most 
iashionable  resort,  both  in  numbers 
and  splendour  of  costume.  From  the 
first  night  of  the  season  to  the  last, 
the  house  was  crowded,  and  by 
crowds  on  which  the  eye  delighted  to 
look*  As  for  the  opera  itself,  it  was 
certainly,  in  all  its  departments,  ad- 
mirable. The  band  was  numerous 
and  well  selected :  it  was  excellent  as 
a  body,  and  included  in  its  ranks 
some  of  the  most  eminent  solo  per- 
fozxneiB.    It  was  in  exact  trainmg, 


ably  led,  and  under  the  management 
of  Signor  Costa — a  conductor  whose 
diligence,  zeal,  and  ability,  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise.  The  choruses 
were  full  and  well  trained.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  corps  de  ballet. 
The  scenery,  accessories,  costume,  in  a 
word,  the  mode  of  putting  each  piece 
on  the  sta^e,  was  most  highly  meri- 
torious. In  the  ballet  we  had  the 
two  Fannies  —  Fanny  Elssler  and 
Fanny  Gerito — and  therefore  the  two 
first  female  dancers  now  in  Europe. 
As  to  the  operatic  company,  it  was 
better,  taken  in  its  entirety,  than  any 
one  that  could  be  drafted  from  all 
the  theatres  of  the  world.  We  might 
have  found  a  better  contralto  than 
Mile.  Favanti,  and  a  better  bass  than 
Fomasari ;  but  that  was  all  which  was 
wanting  to  make  the  company  per- 
fect ;  and  where  is  perfection  to  be 
found,  except  in  Utopia?  As  for 
the  other  pnncipal  performers,  their 
names  sumce  to  trumpet  forth  their 
excellence :  Grisi,  Fersiani,  I^blache, 
Moriani,  Mario.  We  had  also  highly 
deserving  artists  in  the  persons  of 
Corelli  and  F.  Lablache.  Taking 
all  the  names  wc  have  given,  no  sur- 
prise vrill  be  felt  when  we  say,  that 
every  opera  brought  upon  the  stage 
was  performed  with  the  most  de- 
lightful ensemble.  We  have  never 
had  the  thing  ensemble  on  the  Eng- 
lish sta^e,  so  we  had  no  business  with 
an  equivalent  word  in  the  English 
language  for  it.  But  by  the  Italians 
even  11  Don  Giovanni  was  played 
with  excellent  ensemble  ;  at  the  same 
time  we  have  seen  it,  we  must  ad- 
mit, better  played  in  some  of  the 
leading  parts  on  the  same  boards, 
and  with  as  good  ensemble.  We  liked 
Tamburini,  Sontag,  and  Malibran, 
better  in  the  respective  parts  of  the 
"  Don,"  "Anna,"  and  «  Zerlina,"  than 
their  successors.  With  the  exception 
of  Moriani  and  Favanti,  all  the  lead- 
ing artists  are  well  known  to  the 
British  public.  Little,  therefore, 
need  be  said  of  these  beyond  a  re- 
mark or  two,  if  we  may  use  the 
phrase  local  to  the  season.  We 
never  yet  saw  Grisi  in  higher  health 
or  spirits,  or  more  perfect  voice.  In 
no  season  of  her  life  did  she  ever 
act  or  sing  so  well :  and  this  is  not 
an  individual,  it  is  a  universal  opi- 
nion. Mario  evinced  a  decided 
improvement  in  quality  of  voice  and 
propriety  and  feryour  of  delirery. 
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His  acting,  too,  was  more  animated; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  no 
distant  period,  he  will  take  his  place 
on  the  lyric  stage  of  Europe  as  a  great 
artist  Labladie  was  himself  in  every 
point  and  particular.  There  was  no 
deterioration  in  any  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics, personal,  vocal,  or  his- 
trionic, whicn  make  him  so  ^*  prodi- 
gious a  favourite.**  Fomasari,  unfor- 
tunately, suffered  much  from  illness 
at  the  commenoement  of  the  season, 
and  it  was  some  tune  before  his  voice 
recovered  its  strength  and  tone ;  but 
afterwards  he  sane  with  all  his  pris- 
tine power  and  abuity.  The  voice  is 
a  fine  one,  but  we  confess  there  are 
some  traits  in  it  not  pleasing  to  us  — 
not  satisfactory  to  the  ear.  There  is 
something  insecure  in  it,  as  in  his  act- 
ing we  occasionally  detect  a  want  of 
grace,  and  polish,  and  refinement.  If 
we  were  to  use  a  word  the  pictorial 
critics  are  fond  of,  there  is  something 
angular  in  both — there  is  no  flowing 
outline  for  either  voice  or  acting. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  have  sha- 
dowed forth  our  meaning,  but  the 
sort  of  jargon  we  have  resorted  to 
does,  in  fact,  convey  to  the  mind  no- 
tions which  never  could  be  suggested 
by  plain  English.  Fomasari's  **  Beli- 
sano,**  however,  we  should  add,  is  a 
noble  performance  in  all  its  phases. 
Of  the  merits  and  defects  of  Made- 
moiselle Favanti,  little  need  be  said ; 
she  has  got  a  voice  of  great  compass 
and  power,  but  it  wants  control  and 
cultivation.  At  present  she  is  sadly 
prone  to  sing  out  of  tune.  This,  how- 
ever, we  must  in  candour  observe, 
not  unfrequently  proceeds  from  want 
of  self-possession.  She  has  yet  to  be- 
come an  actress  as  well  as  a  singer,  of 
a  high  and  pure  order;  but  we  see  no 
reason  why,  with  much  care  and 
studv  under  good  masters,  she  should 
not  in  time  become  both ;  and  then, 
indeed,  with  her  beautifril  face  and 
fine  fbrm,  she  would  become  ^  a  bright 

Srticular  star**  in  any  Ijrric  theatre, 
oriani  has  been  the  very  first  tenor 
singer  in  the  world.  Time  has  im- 
paired the  pure,  exquisite  voice  a 
little,  but  still,  even  as  it  is,  we  know 
no  living  tenor-singer  of  Europe  who 
can  be  upon  the  whole  prefbrred  to 
him,  or  even  put  fhirly  upon  the 
same  level.  As  an  actor,  he  is  of  the 
venr  finest  and  noblest  quality.  He 
is  the  first  of  all  living  tnigedlians  on 
any  stage,  ItaUan,  French^  or  Eng- 


lish. It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  from 
some  paltry  intrigues  behind  the  ear- 
tain,  tne  manager  was  unable  to  bring 
him  before  the  audience  in  some  of 
the  best  characters  in  his  repertory, 
and  those  upon  which  he  founded  his 
Continental  renown.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  playhig  *'  Qennaro,**  in  the 
execrable  opera  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
he  was  h^rd  only  in  fragments, 
chiefly  in  the  last  scene  ofZuciadi 
Lafnermoor.  And  this  reminds  us  of 
the  gentle  Persiani,  who,  from  similar 
ebuSiticms  of  jealousy  as  those  that 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  Moriani, 
was  unduly  kepi  back  during  the  by- 
gone season.  When  allow^  to  ap- 
pear, however,  she  sung  as  trul^  and 
as  purely  as  ever,  and  was  quite  as 
charming.  If  the  voice  were  not  a 
little  too  attenuated,  surel  v  there  is 
no  singer  that  could  possibly  be  pre- 
ferred to  her.  But  we  hare,  now 
that  it  occurs  to  us,  to  mention  ano- 
ther instance  in  which  the  liberal  de- 
signs of  the  manager  in  providing  the 
b^  entertainment  for  nis  generous 
patrons  were  thwarted  by  histrionic 
jealousy.  Mr.  Lumlev  was  actually 
m  treaty  with  Staumffl  to  appetf 
upon  the  boards,  but  cmeflv,  we  be- 
lieve, fiom  the  difiiculty  or  securing 
any  part  whatsoever  for  him  in  any 
opera  which  could  be  brought  upon 
the  stage,  the  negotiation  went  off. 
Thus  through  these  miserable  green- 
room intrigues,  the  lovers  of  the  l}i'ic 
drama  were  prevented  from  seeing,  in 
Staudigl  and  Moriani,  the  two  great- 
est singers  and  actors  in  the  world 
on  the  same  boards. 

The  circumstance  most  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  pervading  the  whole  sea- 
son, was  tne  constant  repetition  of 
bad  music  We  had  Donizetti  and 
his  operas — detestable  to  people 
dosed  for  years  with  them — L  EUsir 
d*Amorey  Don  Pasqrtate,  j-c^  S'^-y 
to  a  most  nauseous  extent.  On 
Thursday  nights  we  had  occasion- 
ally some  work  of  a  master ;  but  these 
are  not  subscription  nights,  and,  un* 
less  the  migonty  of  the  subscribers 
prefer  trash,  the  arrangement  is  most 
unjust  to  them.  Of  these  operas,  old 
or  new,  good  or  bad,  it  is  too  late  m 
the  day  for  us  now  to  sneak.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  all  were  well  performed; 
and,  by  a  beautiful  dispensation  ol 
vocal  and  histrionic  justice,  the  worse 
the  opera,  the  better  the  perfbnnance. 
There  were  three  new  operas  pw 
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daced,  all  of  which  met  with  a  quali- 
fied success.  Ricci*8  Corrado  d^AUa^ 
mura  did  not  (after  a  single  perform- 
ance) appear  to  us  to  deserve  more. 
What  one  would  say  of  it  wotdd  he, 
that  upon  the  whole  it  was  clerer, 
and  contained  some  pleasing  strains. 
Costa's  Don  Carlos^  composed  upon 
an  ungrateAil  and  disagreeable  sub- 
iect,  evinced  great  musical  skill  and 
Knowledge,  and  was  improving  upon 
acquaintance— was  netting  lighter,  as 
it  were,  hy  the  vdod^,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded on  its  course.  We  shall  hope 
to  hear  it  again  next  season.  Herold's 
Zampa  was  coldly  received,  hut  were 
it  only  for  one  or  two  of  its  con- 
structed pieces  and  choruses,  in  which 
rare  scientific  knowledge  and  power 
over  voice  and  orchestra  combined 
were  displayed,  it  deserved  a  better 
fate.  Much  rested  on  Fomasari  in 
this  opera,  and  we  have  seldom  seen 
him  to  less  advanta^,  as  a  singer  or 
an  actor,  than  in  this  opera.  Others 
may  have  thought  so  too ;  and,  if  so, 
this  would  have  afiected  the  success 
of  the  drama. 

To  conclude,  in  every  point  of 
view  in  which  we  regard  Mr.  Lum- 
ley*s  management,  we  hold  him  enti- 
tled to  the  highest  possible  praise. 
He  began  his  season  strong  in  opera 
and  ballet,  and  he  continu^  it  to  the 
last  with  unabated  vigour.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  operas  was  bad  for  the 
most  put,  but  that  practicaUy  lay 
not  within  his  control :  all  else  m  the 
management  was  excellent,  and  for 
this  the  public  is  indebted  to  one  of 
the  most  Uberal,  enterprising,  and 
enlightened  directors  that  ever  yet 
presided  over  a  great  theatre. 

FJS.  The  following  letter  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  11th 
of  September,  and  we  think,  in  fair- 
ness to  Madame  Gnsi,  we  are  bound 
to  publish  it;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  apprehend  it  leaves  the  facts 
pretty  much  as  they  were.  It  is 
still  true,  that,  be  the  obstacle  where 
it  miffht,  the  British  public  was  de- 
barred the  pleasure  en  hearing  Mo- 
riani  in  those  parts  upon  which  his 
j^reat  Continental  reputation  is  so 
justly  founded.  He  was,  through 
some  agency  or  other,  condemned  to 
sing  in  fnffneata  of  operas,  and  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  director  of 
the  theatre,  or  the  assembled  people 
before  the  curtain,  could  have  ae« 


sired  this.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this 
exouisite  singer  and  wonderM  actor 
had  not  fair  play,  according  to  his 
indisputable  ranK  and  transcendent 
merits.  iN'dther  do  we  think  it  was 
permitted  by  the  cabal  behind  the 
curtain  that  Fersiani  should  have 
fair  play;  and  we  now  understand 
we  are  to  lose  her.  We  saw  in  a 
daily  paper  (Sent  15)  her  last  ap- 
pearance in  England  announced. 
We  have  been  informed  she  is  going 
to  Vienna.  We  are  sorry  for  this ; 
she  can  be  ill  spared.  Where,  as  tiie 
fine  musician  and  the  delicious  vocal 
artist,  now  that  Sontag  and  Lut- 
zer  have  retired,  can  we  hope  to 
find  her  like  ?  In  these  advanced 
days  of  the  world  we  acknowledge 
no  especial  aUegiance  to  vocal  queens, 
while  we  preserve  our  loving  loyalty' 
to  the  Gioriana  of  the  hour  in  all 
chivalry.  We  are  entirely  of  the 
opinion  professed  by  the  courtiers  of 
our  illustrious  patroness  Queen  Bess, 
that,  to  the  last  hour  of  conscious 
existence,  when  she  wept  over  the 
ring  she  had  given  Essex,  she  was 
most  best,  most  bright,  most  beauti- 
ful; but  we  object  much,  as  fre- 
quenters of  the  Opera,  to  the  sole 
sway  and  mistressoom  of  the  one  his- 
trionic queen.  We  confess  to  the 
feeling  in  this  respect  of  Farquhar*s 
hero  m  the  Inconstant,  Soup  is  a 
good  thing,  as  he  admits  with  regard 
to  Oriana ;  but  soup  for  break- 
fast, soup  for  dinner,  soup  for  sup- 
per, is  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
the  stomach  palls  upon  it.  We  have 
spoken.  Here  is  Madame  Grisi's 
Soupe  a  la  Reine : — 


€1 


Sir, 


"  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  paragraph  in  vour  paper  of  the  29th 
instant,  in  which  yon  quote  a  very  ca- 
lumnions  article  from  a  journal  called 
the  Maestro,  attributing  tome  the  grossest 
injustice  against  Signor  MorianL  I  have 
to  request  you  will  lose  no  time  in  posi- 
tivelj  contradicting  this  most  unwar- 
rantable statement!  it  being  wholly  with- 
out foundation,  and  calonlated  to  do  ma 
serious  injury,  I  never  at  any  time  re- 
fused to  sioff  with  Signor  Moriani  at 
Her  MajestjTi  Theatre ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  that  gentleman's  engagement  at 
the  Italian  Theatre,  Paris,  I  need  only 
state  that,  having  been  myself  engaged 
by  M.  Vatel  two  years  ago  for  the  next 
season  in  Paris,  I  should  be  quite  unable, 
could  I  be  capable  of  such  an  act,  to 
make  any  stipulation  of  the  nature  re- 
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ferred  to.  I  should  not  ha?e  thought  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  anv*  statement  ap- 
pearing in  thisjoamal  called  the  Maestro, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  circulation  your  in- 
sertion of  it  is  likely  to  give  to  so  un- 
justifiahle  an  attack  upon  me.  I  there- 
fore trust  to  your  usual  candour  to  insert 
this  letter  in  your  journal. 

*'  GiULiA  Grisx. 
"  Dublin,  Sept,  7" 


We  have  given  your  letter  now, 
fair  Giulia,  and  your  compliment  to 
the  candid  Chronicle^  which  vindi- 
cated its  character  by  being  the  first 
to  complain ;  the  next  season  at  this 
Opera-nouse  will  famish  the  prac- 
tical answer  with  res^t  to  the  nast 
treatment  of  Moriani.  We  snail 
then  see  whether  you  are  to  be  sing- 
ing with  the  Master  or  the  man. 


^*  Having  looked  over  the  proof-sheet,  we  now  add,  with  a  touch  of  pain, 
the  story  is  too  true ;  we  have  lost  Fersiani. — M.  H. 


GREECE  UNDER  THE  KOMANS. 


It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since 
Mr.  Gibbon  recorded  the  completion 
of  that  great  work  which  has  con- 
ferred immortality  upon  his  name, 
and  the  composition  of  which  was  a 
source  of  profitable  occupation  to  a 
man  of  leisure  and  of  letters.    The 
well-sustained  industry,  the  calm  and 
lofty  enthusiasm,  and  the  profound 
learning  of  that  remarkable  person, 
have  left  his  successors  little  to  glean 
fVom  the  wide  field  he  had  so  tri- 
umphantly traversed ;  nor  is  it  any 
reproach  to  the  public  taste  to  say, 
that  it  would  probably  tolerate  with 
impatience  any  similar  demand  upon 
its  attention.   Twelve  bulky  volumes 
devoted  to  the  history  of  twelve  con- 
secutive centuries,  pregnant  as  these 
were  with  incidents  of  vast  magni- 
tude, will  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary,  which  is  the  most  nume- 
rous, class  of  readers ;  and  we  suspect, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  that  those 
who  study  Gibbon,  or  the  period  of 
which  he  treats,  would  bear  but  a 
very  small  proportion  to  those  who 
only  talk  of  him  and  of  it.    We  may 
content   ourselves,  then,  with    one 
such  book  as  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire^  being  pretty  well 
assured  that  there  is  no  great  chance 
of  the  appearance  of  another  upon 
the  same  theme,  and  that  that  huge 
storehouse  of  facts,  with  its  glowing 
narratives,  its  keen  criticism,  its  de- 
fective philosophy,  its  hasty  preju- 
dices, and  its  semi- Asiatic  style,  will 


continue  to  be  the  one  great  accessi- 
ble fountain  of  historical  knowledge 
to  generations  yet  to  come.  De- 
tached fragments  of  that  ponderous 
epic  (for  such  it  really  is)  may  be 
taken  up  from  time  to  time,  and  re- 
examined ;  and  as  our  information  is 
extended  by  a  careful  collection  of 
authoritKs,  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  mysterious  energies  which  go- 
verned the  world  in  these  remote 
ages,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
united  labours  of  many  men  may 
throw  fresh  light  on  dark  trans- 
actions, and  communicate  new  forms 
to  difficult  questions,  which  the  soli- 
tary exertions  of  one  individual  could 
neither  completely  illuminate  nor  re- 
solve. StiU,  the  genius  of  Gibbon 
will  survive  the  rivalry :  and  when  all 
has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  and 
German  industry  has  lent  its  aid  to 
British  sagacity,  we  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  his  extraordinary  me- 
rits will  only  become  the  more  con- 
spicuous the  more  they  are  examined. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  for  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  monc^raphs 
on  detached  portions  of  the  Boman 
history ;  and,  as  one  of  these  is  before 
us,  we  shall  proceed,  without  fiirtber 
preface,  to  make  some  general  re- 
marks upon  it,  requesting  the  reader 
to  observe  that,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  us  in  a  monthly  journal, 
an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  a  vo- 
lume which  professes  to  discuss  the 
social,  political,  and  fiscal  conditioa 


*  Greece  under  the  Romans.    A  Historical  View  of  the  Greek  Nation  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  by  the  Romans  until  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  tl^ 
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of  Greece  for  eight  centuries,  would 
be  a  presumptuous  undertaking,  and 
one  upon  which  we  shall  not  enter. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Pinlay,  the 
author  of  this  excellent  trcfltise, 
sjpent  many  years  in  Greece,  and  has 
formed  relations  of  a  permanent  and 
endearing  kind  with  tnat  interesting 
country.  When  yet  a  very  young 
man,  he  is  understood  to  have  sjnn- 
pathised  so  profoundly  with  the  iU« 
directed  struggles  of  its  patriots  and 
people  as  to  have  joined  tne  ranks  of 
Its  armies,  and  fought  in  the  cause  of 
its  freedom.  We  are  also  informed 
that  he  sought  and  obtained  civic 
honours  in  the  regenerated  republic, 
and  that  under  the  Grseco-Bavarian 
monarchy,  which  the  policy  of  the 
great  western  states  has  set  up,  he  oc* 
cupied  the  position  of  a  citizen  of  the 
first  class.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that,  in  the  survey  of  its  past 
history  which  he  has  been  induced 
to  submit  to  the  world,  he  should  be 
led  to  attribute  its  decline  to  external 
rather  than  to  internal  causes.  His 
theory  is  this, — that  the  Greek  na- 
tionality resided  in  its  municipal 
institutions,  and  that,  so  long  as  these 
institutions  were  suffered  by  the 
Romans,  or  their  imperial  successors, 
to  perform  their  allotted  functions, 
they  retarded  the  decay  of  that  spirit 
of  independence  which  habits  of  self- 
government  create;  and  that  this 
conservative  influence  did  not  finally 
disappear  till  the  centralising  erptem 
of  Byzantium,  in  the  hands  of  Jus- 
tinian, had  formed  a  massive  engine 
of  ojipression  which  stripped  the 
provmcial  populations  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  their  hereditary  freedom. 
This  is  the  position  which  Mr.  Finlay 
lays  down,  if  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  the  scope  of  his  ar- 
gument ;  and  so  anxious  is  he  that  it 
should  be  held  steadily  before  the 
eyes  of  his  readers,  that  he  announces 
it  formally  in  his  preface : — 

"  The  Romans,"  says  lie,  "  were  a 
tribe  of  warriorB.  All  their  institutioDS, 
even  those  relating  to  property  and  i^- 
cultare,  were  formed  witn  reference  to 
war.  The  people  of  the  Western  Empire, 
including  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  con- 
sisted of  a  variety  of^  races,  who  were 
either  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation  at  the 
time  of  their  conqaeat  by  the  Romans,  or 
else  had  been  already  subjected  to  fo* 
reurners.  They  were  generally  treated  as 
inferior  beings,  and  the  framework  of 


their  national  institutions  was  every 
where  destroyed.  The  provincials  of  the 
west,  when  thus  left  destitute  of  every 
hood  of  national  union,  were  exposed  to 
the  invasions  of  warlike  tribes,  which, 
under  the  first  impulses  of  civilisation, 
were  driven  on  to  seek  the  means  of  sup- 
plying new  wants.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, tCat  the  military  forces  of  the 
Roman  government  were  unable  to  re- 
pulse tliese  strangers,  the  population  of 
the  provinces  was  exposed  to  subjection, 
slavery,  or  extermination,  according  as 
the  interests  or  the  policy  of  the  invading 
larbarians  might  determine.  In  that 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Empire  peopled  by 
the  Greeks  tlie  case  was  totally  different. 
There  the  executive  power  of  the  Roman 
government  was  modified  by  a  system  of 
national  institutions,  which  conferred, 
even  on  the  rural  population,  some  con- 
trol over  their  local  affairs.  The  so- 
vereign authority  was  relieved  from  that 
petty  sphere  of  administration  and  police 
which  meddles  with  the  daily  occupa- 
tions of  the  people.  The  Romans  found 
this  branch  of  government  completely  or- 
ganised, in  n  manner  not  closely  con- 
nected with  the  political  sovereignty,  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Greeks  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  despotism  of  their 
conquerors.  Their  nationality  continued 
to  exist  in  full  vigour  even  after  their 
conquest ;  and  this  nationality  was  again 
called  into  activity  when  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, from  increasing  weakness, 
gradually  began  to  neglect  the  duties  of 
administration.  The  conquest  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans  had  indeed  left  the  na- 
tional existence  nearly  unaltered;  but 
time,  as  it  changed  the  government  of 
Rome,  modified  likewise  the  institutions 
of  the  Greeks.  Still,  neither  the  Roman 
Cssars  nor  the  Byaontine  emperors,  any 
more  than  the  Frank  princes  and  Turldah 
sultans,  were  able  to  interrupt  the  con. 
tinual  transmission  of  a  political  inherit- 
ance by  each  generation  of  the  Greek  race 
to  its  successors ;  though  it  is  too  true 
that,  from  age  to  age,  the  value  of  that 
inheritance  was  gradually  diminished*" 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
value  of  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Finlay 
displays  great  ingenuity  and  great  re- 
search in  its  support ;  but,  as  we  do 
not  hapnen  to  be  Fhillelenes,  we 
would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
that  no  explanation  of  the  gradual 
degeneracy  of  the  Greek  states  of  an- 
tiquity, either  before  or  after  the  ir- 
ruption into  Asia  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  can  be  satisfactory  which  ne- 
elects  the  consideration  of  those  in- 
herent social  vices  which,  more  thati^ 

any  one  ossigDahle  cause^  contributed 
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to  their  nltimate  min.  Nothing 
seetDB  80  evident  to  us  as  that  each  of 
these  several  communities,  whether 
in  the  islands  or  on  the  peninsula, 
contained  within  its  own  bosom  the 
seeds  of  early  decay,  the  certain  ope- 
ration of  which  no  local  arrange- 
ments could  counteract,  and  that, 
lonff  before  the  name  even  of  Rome 
could  have  been  heard  by  the  in- 
Imbitanta  of  these  Grecian  cantons, 
the  ineradicable  faults  of  their  po- 
litical organisations  had  become  mani- 
fest. The  battle  of  Cheronaea,  which 
laid  Greece  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  was  fought  338 
years  b.c.,  and,  whether  that  event 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  ca- 
lamity or  not,  it  was  undoubtedly 
little  affected  by  Mr.  Finlav^s  fa- 
vourite institutions,  which  neither  in- 
sured concord  when  that  was  most 
needed,  nor  exalted  the  waning  pa- 
triotism of  a  people  whose  levity, 
venality,  and  caonciousness,  were  as 
conspicuous  as  tneir  love  of  country 
or  of  fame;*  while,  some  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  his  wife's  ne- 
phew, Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  first 
measured  swords  witn  the  Komans  in 
Magna  Grsecia,  there  is  no  discover- 
able evidence  that  the  downward  ca- 
reer of  the  states  of  which  Greece 
then  consisted  was  sensibly  retarded 
by  the  privile^  of  local  government 
which  the  cities  and  communes  en- 
joyed. It  is  not  impossible,  nor  im- 
probable, that  in  after  ages,  when  the 
glory  of  the  Greek  name  was  ob- 
scured b^  the  cumbrous  formalities  of 
the  empire,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  times  was  contrasted  with  the 
growing  licentiousness  of  a  feeble  and 
a  despotic  monarchy,  a  lingering  rem- 
nant of  the  free  spirit  of  antiquity 
ma^  have  found  a  refuge  in  these 
civic  municipalities  so  long  as  their 


existence  was  tolerated ;  but  it  would 
not  seem  necessary  to  contend  for 
more,  nor  to  allege  that  their  elas* 
ticitj  was  conspicuous  in  the  great 
passages  of  Grecian  history,  when 
the  struggle  was  between  Greek  and 
Greek,  and  the  question  at  issue,  the 
integrity  of  the  confederated  re- 
publics, or  the  erection  on  their 
ruins  of  the  kindly  house  of  Mace- 
don. At  this  period — the  true  crisis 
of  Greek  liberty — it  would  require 
no  common  powers  of  vision  to  detect 
that  insensible  distillation  of  political 
purity  fh)m  these  bodies  which  our 
author*s  theory  would  require,  and 
the  nature  of  which  the  Greeks  them- 
selves perfectly  understood,  and  the 
Bomans  subsequently  both  under- 
stood and  fear»il ;  nor  have  we  any 
difficulty  in  confessing  that  the  effort 
is  beyond  our  stren^h.  What  we 
do  really  recognise  is,  not  a  great 
and  occult  defensive  element  imbed- 
ded in  the  very  heart  of  Grecian  so- 
ciety, and  ready,  when  occasion  de* 
manded,  to  pourforth  a  stream  of  in- 
vigorating influence  over  the  Hellenic 
sou,  and  to  inspire  as  with  one  soul 
the  common  mind  of  Greece,  but  the 
perversities  and  the  peculiarities  of  a 
series  of  ill-assorted  democracies,  hat- 
ing each  other  with  a  bitterness  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  exhibiting,  in  the  ferocious  wars 
which  thev  waged  with  each  other, 
the  most  instructive  example  which 
mankind  have  yet  seen  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  national  disunion  on  the 
fortunes  of  an  entire  race.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  in  the  midst  of  these 
incessant  distractions  unprincipled 
factions  should  arise  to  torment  and 
vex  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
that,  in  the  struggle  which  followed, 
sense  both  of  public  and  private 
virtue  should  be  blunted,  if  not  lost. 


*  The  fbllowing  story  told  by  Gillies,  on  the  authority  of  Athensus,  will  illustrate 
what  we  hare  said  in  the  text,  and  will  suggest  some  curious  recollections  to  the 
readers  of  the  Deeamnm,  and  the  students  of  modem  French  historr.  '*  Amidst  the 
important  events  of  the  Maoedonian  War,  and  amidst  the  dreadful  mufottunes  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  melancholy  issue,  hung  over  the  country,  a  set  of  Atheotaa 
citiaens,  distinguished  by  their  rank  and  fortune,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Sixty,  from  the  accidental  number  of  the  original  institution,  regularly  assembled  into 
a  club,  whore  all  serious  transactions  were  treated  with  lerity  and  ridicule,  and  day  after 
day  spent  in  feasting,  gaming,  and  the  sprightly  exercises  of  art  aud  pleasantry.  This 
detestable  society  saw,  without  emotion,  tibeir  countrymen  arming  for  battle  \  with 
the  most  careless  indifference  they  received  accounts  of  their  captivity  or  death  ;  nor 
did  the  public  calamities  in  anjr  degree  disturb  their  festivity,  or  interrupt,  for  a 
moment,  the  tranquil  course  of  their  pleasures.  Their  fame  having  reached  Macedon, 
™iip  sent  them  a  mm  of  money,  to  support  the  expense  of  an  association  so  favour- 
able to  his  views,"-fr»f».  vf  Gr€ic§,  vot  iv,  tfT. 
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This  is  the  Invariable  conBeqiieiiee  of 
ciyil  disorder  in  every  age,  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that  so  early  in 
their  history  as  the  expulsion  of 
Xerxes,  both  he  and  his  successors  in 
Asia  kept  up  a  distinct  interest  in  the 
different  states  by  means  of  money, 
openly  and  shamelessly  expendea. 
jEfven  Demosthenes,  as  we  all  know, 
was  not  in  his  da^r  proof  affainst  the 
prevailing  corruption ;  ana  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
success  of  Philip  was  due  as  much  to 
his  diplomacy  as  to  his  arms,  and  as 
much  to  his  purse  as  to  his  diplomacy. 
We  are  indisposed,  therefore,  to  at- 
tribute the  degradation  of  such  a  peo- 
ple to  their  connexion  with  the 
komans,  or  to  any  external  cause 
whatever.  Long  before  the  territory 
of  the  eternal  city  had  been  extended 
twenty  miles  beyond  its  walls,  thej 
were  steeped  to  the  brim  in  public 
impurity ;  and  so  common  a  book  as 
ComeUus  Nepos  may  teach  us,  that, 
bright  as  was  the»genius  of  Greece, 
and  brilliant  as  were  many  of  her 
aduevements,  neither  her  great  men 
nor  her  humble  citizens  required  a 
lesson  from  any  quarter  in  the  arts  of 
social  or  political  profligacy. 

On  the  causes  whicn  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans, 
Mr.  Finlay  has  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

"  The  saccess  of  the  Roman  anns,  and 
the  conqnest  of  Greece,  were  the  natural 
results  of  oonoentrated  national  feelings 
and  superior  military  organitation  eon- 
tending  with  an  ill-cemented  political 
league  and  an  inferior  military  ajatem. 
The  Roman  was  instructed  to  regard  him. 
self  merely  as  a  component  part  of  the 
republic,  and  to  view  Rome  as  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
Greek,  though  he  possessed  the  moral 
feeling  of  nationality  quite  as  powerfully 
as  the  Roman,  could  not  concentrate 
equal  political  energy.  The  Greeks, 
after  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  con. 
quests,  occupied  the  double  position  of 
members  of  a  widely  spread  and  domi- 
nant people  and  of  citizens  of  indepen- 
dent states.  Their  minds  were  enlarged 
by  this  extension  of  their  sphere  of  ciri- 
lisation ;  but  what  they  gained  in  gene- 
ral feelings  of  philanthropy  they  appear 
to  have  lost  in  patriotic  attachment  to  the 
interest  of  their  native  states.  It  would 
he  a  rain  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  specu- 
late on  the  course  of  events,  and  on 
the  prosress  of  eiviliiation  in  the  ancient 
world,  had  the  national  spirit  of  Greece 
been  awskcaed  ia  hsr  straggle  with 


Rome,  and  the  war  between  the  two 
peoplea  involved  the  question  of  Greek 
nationality  as  well  as  political  indepen- 
dence. On  the  one  hand,  Greece  and 
Rome  might  be  supposed  existing  as 
rival  atates,  mutually  aiding  the  progress 
of  mankind  by  their  emulation  ;  on  the 
other,  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  people, 
as  well  as  the  deatruotion  of  their  po- 
Htical  government,  might  be  regarded  as 
a  not  improbable  event.  No  strong  na« 
tional  feeling  was,  however,  raisMl  in 
Greece  by  the  wars  with  Rome,  and  the 
oonteat  remained  only  a  political  one  in 
the  ejes  of  the  people;  consequently, 
even  if  the  military  power  of  the  bellige- 
rents had  been  more  nearly  balanced  than 
it  reallywaSfthestrugglecould hardly  have 
terminated  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  Greeks.  The  facility 
with  which  the  Greeks  accommodated 
themaelvea  to  the  Roman  sway,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  sank  into  po* 
litioal  insignificancy,  it  seems  at  first 
sight  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the 
ease  with  which  they  were  vanquished 
in  the  field.  The  fiust,  however,  is  unde- 
niable, that  the  conquest  was  generally 
viewed  vrith  satisfaction  by  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uraece,  who 
considered  the  destruction  of  the  nu- 
merous small  independent  governments 
in  the  cojmtry  as  a  necessary  step  to- 
warda  improving  their  own  condition. 
The  politieal  constitutions  even  of  the 
moat  democratic  states  of  Greece  ex- 
cluded so  large  a  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants from  all  share  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration, that  the  majority  looked 
with  indifference  on  the  loss  of  their  in- 
dependence, when  that  loss  appeared  to 
ensure  a  permanent  atate  of  peace. 
Greece  ha(f  arrived  at  that  period  of  ci. 
vilisation  when  political  questions  were 
determined  by  financial  reasons,  and  the 
hope  of  a  diminution  of  the  public  bur- 
dens was  a  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  submission  to  Rome.  When  the 
Romana  conquered  Macedonia,  they 
fixed  the  tribute  at  one-half  the  amount 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  Macedonian 
kings.  At  the  period  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest, public  opinion  bad  been  vitiated, 
as  well  as  weakened,  by  the  power  and 
corrupt  influences  of  the  Ajsiatic  mo- 
narchies. Many  of  the  Greek  princes 
employed  large  sums  in  purchasiog  the 
miliury  services  and  civic  flatterers  of 
the  free  states.  The  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders  throughout  Greece  were 
thus,  by  means  of  foreign  alliances,  ren- 
dered masters  of  resources  far  beyond 
what  the  unassisted  revenues  of  the  free 
states  could  have  plaeed  at  their  disposal. 
It  soon  became  evident,  that  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  free  states  depended  on  their 
alliances  with  the  Kings  of  Macedonia, 
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Egypt,  Syria,  and  Per^unus:  and  the 
citizens  could  not  avoid  the  despairing 
conclasion,  that  no  exertion  on  their  part 
could  hiive  any  decided  influence  on  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece.  They  could  only 
increase  their  own  taxes,  and  bring  to 
their  own  homes  all  the  miseries  of  a  moat 
inhuman  system  of  warfare.  This  state 
of  public  affairs  caused  the  despair  which 
inauced  the  Acarnanians  aud  tlie  citizens 
of  Abydos  to  adopt  the  heroic  resolution 
not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  indc* 
pendence  ;  hut  its  more  general  effect 
was  to  spread  public  and  private  demo- 
ralisation through  all  ranks  of  society. 
Peace  alone,  to  the  reflecting  Greeks, 
seemed  capable  of  restoring  security  of 
property,  and  of  re-establishing  due 're- 
spect for  the  principles  of  justice;  and 
peace  seemed  only  attainable  by  sub- 
mission to  the  Romans.  The  continua- 
tion of  a  state  of  war,  which  was  rapidly 
consuming  the  resources  of  the  land,  was 
regarded  by  the  independent  Greeks  as  a 
far  greater  evil  than  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Roman  supremacy.  So  ardently 
was  the  termination  of  ihe  contest  de- 
sired by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
that  a  common  proverb,  expressive  of  a 
wish  that  the  Romans  might  speedily 

{>revail,  was  every  where  current,  <  Un- 
ess  we  are  quicxly  lost,  we  cannot  be 
saved.*"* 

These  remarkB  are  iudicious,  and 
are  ably  stated ;  but  tneir  force  is  in 
some  desree  impaired  by  the  necessi- 
ty whicn  the  author  has  imposed 
upon  himself  of  finding  secondary 
causes  for  obvious  and  necessary  re- 
sults. The  Greeks  were  not  over- 
come by  the  "  superior  military  or- 
ganisation of  the  Romans  ;**  for  to 
this  hour  it  is  doubtM  whether  the 
phalanx,  as  reconstructed  and  man- 
aged by  Alexander,  was  not  a  more 
effective  arm  of  war  than  the  legion ; 
while  "  the  moral  feeling  of  nation- 
ality," supposed  by  Mr.  Finlay  to 
have  been  merged  by  them  in  a  more 
enlarged  love  of  mankind  than  was 
consistent  with  its  operation  as  a  spe- 


cific princkkle  of  action,  has  too  mncH 
the  air  of  a  refinement  to  be  satis- 
factorv,  or  even  intelligible.  In  the 
Macedonian  War,  waeed  between 
Philip  lY.  and  Home,  the  success  of 
the  latter  was  long  dubious ;  nor  is 
it  by  any  means  plain  that,  had  Phi- 
lip possessed  the  military  genius  of 
his  predecessors,  or  his  people  been 
actuated  by  the  same  love  of  inde- 
pendcuQe  as  their  ancestors,  the 
Roman  consul  would  have  gained 
the  battle  of  Kynoscephale  (b.g. 
197).  But,  as  these  virtues  neither 
existed  in  the  monarch  nor  in  his  sub- 
jects, that  defeat  led  the  Romans,  by 
a  direct  and  inevitable  consequence, 
into  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  paved 
the  way  for  those  future  triumphs  in 
Achaia  and  Asia  which  enablea  Au- 
gustus a  century  and  a  half  later  to 
fix  the  Euphrates  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  vast  empire  which 
then  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But  the  subject  requires  a 
somewhat  closer  elimination. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Greek  states  certain  establish- 
ments were  formed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  heel  of  Italy,  and  chiefly 
in  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  The  country 
so  occupied  was  called — for  what 
reason  does  not  appear — Magna 
Groxia ;  and,  under  tne  guidance  of 
laws  originally  sound  and  well  devised, 
these  colonies  gradually  emerged  into 
wealthy  and  corrupt  communities. 
The  Tarentines,  for  example,  were  a 
beastly  people,  f  and  the  name  of 
the  Sybarites  has  descended  to  pos- 
terity as  the  compendious  dengnation 
of  unblushing  profligacy ;  but  what 
we  are  interested  in  at  present  is, 
that  these  Grecian  colonists  held  a 
portion  of  that  territory  which  the 
Romans  claimed  as  their  own,  and 
that  their  first  connexion  with  Greece 
proper  grew  out  of  their  desure  to 
subjugate  these  dependencies.   These 


•  P.  83,  et  teq, 

t  There  is  a  story,  respecting  the  treatment  of  a  Roman  ambassador  by  these 
people,  told  by  Dionjsius  of  Halicamassus,  which  is  so  utterly  offensive,  that  we 
most  give  it  in  the  original  Greek.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  traits  of  manners 
will  find  as  decent  a  translation  as  the  passage  will  bear  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Gillies's 
work,  p.  417. 

K»rvXii*  fM^rtt  m  Xti  rus  x^^^^f  f-t^f,  if  tyyvt  sr«»  •/  wgt^Cttt,  •9m0iif%fAt9§f  mr  «^* 

Exetrfta  dt  Virtut.  ^e.  cap.  if.    £d.  Ozon.  Londini,  1704. 
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commonwealths  fronted  Epirus,  Acar- 
nania,  ^tolia,  and  even  Achaia ;  with 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  with  Sicily, 
they  kept  np  a  constant  intercourse ; 
ana  when  lyrrhus  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  Italian  waiiare  it  was  as 
the  protector  of  his  countrymen, 
whose  liberties  were  threatened  by 
the  new  and  rapidly  rising  western 
republic.  Mere  contiguity,  then,  and 
the  thirst  for  conquest  peculiar  to  a 
young  and  vigorous  nation,  led  to 
the  first  inroads  of  the  Romans  on 
the  Grecian  states ;  and  it  was  only 
slowly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  future 
events  springing  directly  out  of  the 
expansive  policy  of  the  Carthaginian 
war,  that  they  were  carried  across 
the  gulf,  and  bv  successive  move- 
ments over  the  heights  of  Thessaly 
and  through  the  demes  of  Macedonia 
into  the  bmom  of  that  poetical  rc«;ion. 
Bight  or  wron^,  they  considered  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  and  the  death 
of  Hannibal  as  essential  to  their 
safety ;  and,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  moralitv  of  this  reasoning,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Ma- 
cedonian War,  waged  against  Philip, 
and  the  disastrous  issue  of  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  was  a  war  of 
vengeance  against  an  ally  of  the  il- 
lustrious Phoenician,  whom  they  must 
subdue  before  they  could  hope  to  be 
secure  at  home,  or  free  to  prosecute 
their  ambitious  designs  abroad.  The  re- 
sult is  known  to  all :  Greece  was  over- 
come, and  converted  into  a  Koman 
Province  after  a  struggle  of  240  years* 
uration,  in  which  nothing  is  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  indomitable  energy  of 
tne  assailing  power,  and  the  incurable 
disunion^  decrepitude,  and  social 
baseness  of  its  victims,  who  fell,  one 
after  another,  beneath  the  sword  of 
the  destroyer.  The  Greek  monarchies, 
Epirus  and  Macedon,  for  instance, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  were  li- 
teiiUy  tyrannies  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word,  in  which  such  sovereigns 
as  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  were 


guilty  of  enormities  so  ma^i  as  to  be 
almost  incredible;*  while  the  de- 
mocracies, including  even  Athens, 
had  degenerated  into  tumultuary  and 
venal  societies,  in  which  a  regard  for 
the  public  good  had  lon^  ^n  re- 
placed by  unbridled  selfiumess,  and 
a  love  of  equity  hyr  the  most  licentious 
cruelty.  We  will  cheerfully  eon- 
cede  to  Mr.  Finlay,  or  to  any  other 
ardent  admirer  of  antiquity,  the  stem 
republican  energy  of  Aratus,  and  the 
louy  virtue  of  Philopcemen,  the 
leaders  of  the  Achaean  League;  but 
the  history  of  that  confederacy  would 
itself  seem  to  us  conclusive  of  the 
fact,  that  the  nationality  of  the 
Greeks  was  thoroughly  disorganised 
lon^  before  the  events  happened 
which  rendered  the  formation  of 
such  a  body  necessary,  and  that  its 
existence,  as  a  principle  upon  which 
a  statesman  or  a  patriot  could  rely, 
need  not  be  looked  for  after  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War,  which  preceded  the 
era  of  which  we  speak  by  two  cen- 
turies. The  Persian  War  united  the 
Greeks,  the  Peloponnesian  War  dis- 
solved that  union;  and  in  the  long 
interval  which  passed  between  the 
invasion  of  the  great  king  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Romans,  the  tem- 
per, as  well  as  the  fortunes,  of  that 
extraordinary  people  had  undergone 
many  and  permanent  changes,  but 
not,  as  we  think,  in  the  curection 
supposed  by  Mr.  Finlay.  Their  mu- 
tual jealousies  and  rivalries  were  in- 
extinguishable, and  were  gratified  to 
an  unexampled  and  destructive  ex- 
tent: and  if  we  add  to  the  ex- 
terminating feuds  which  desolated 
their  beautiful  country  from  the 
Ionian  Sea  to  the  Propontis,  and  to 
which  there  was  scarcely  any  cessa- 
tion for  centuries  together,  tne  gra- 
dual corruption  of  manners  which 
the  connexion  with  Asia  introduced, 
the  levity  of  their  character,  the 
laxity  of  their  social  system,  and  the 
rudeness  of  their  political  institutions. 


*  Perseus  larfired  his  captivity  four  yean.  He  was  confined  at  Alba  by  order 
of  the  senate,  after  having  graced  the  triomph  of  his  conqueror,— the  moat  magnificent 
spectacle,  according  to  the  historian,  that  Home  had  ever  seen  (Liv.  zlr.  39).  His 
wife  and  children  accompanied  him  on  that  humiliating  occasion ;  and  of  the  latter, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  one  only  is  farther  mentioned  in  history,  Alexander,  the 
youngest  boy.  After  his  father's  death,  the  jealoos  caution  of  the  Romans  con- 
demned him  to  the  humble  trade  of  a  carpenter ;  but,  his  penmanship  recommending 
him  to  notice,  be  became  secretary,  or  clerk,  to  the  senate.  In  his  person  the  line  of 
Antigonns,  and  collaterally  of  the  royal  house  of  Maoedoa— the  damus  ?$Uma^ 
0zpiredt 
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we  shall  be  at  no  Ices  for  cauBes  to 
account  for  that  decline  of  prosperity 
which  our  author  would  seek  in  a 
mj^stical  theory  of  benevolence,  con* 
jomed  with  the  pressure  of  external 
calamities. 

The  short  section  on  the  "  Treat- 
ment of  Greece  after  the  Ck>nque8t** 
we  shall  give  at  length,  because  with 
it  our  observations  on  this  portion  of 
the  history  must  close : — 

"  The  Romans  generally  commenced 
by  treating  their  proTinces  with  mildDesi. 
The  goTermneot  of  Sicily  Mr  as  arranged 
on  a  basis  which  certainly  did  not  aug- 
ment the  burdens  on  the  inhabitants. 
The  tribute  imposed  on  Macedonia  was 
less  than  the  amount  of  taxation  which 
she  had  paid  to  her  own  Icings;  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
burdens  of  the  Greeks,  whose  country 
was  embraced  in  the  province  of  Aohaia, 
were  increased  by  the  conquest  The 
local  municipal  administration  of  the  8e« 
parate  cities  was  allowed  to  exist ;  but,  in 
order  to  enforce  submission  more  readily, 
their  constitutions  were  modified  by  fix* 
ing  a  census,  which  restricted  the  fran- 
chise in  the  democratic  oommonwealths. 
Many  of  the  smaller  states  were  long  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  own  political  ^o* 
vernment,  and  some  were  raniced  as  alhes 
of  the  republic.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  changes  which  the  Romans  gradually 
efifected  iu  the  financial  and  adminis- 
trative condition  of  Greece  with  chrono- 
logical precision.  Facts  often  separated 
bva  long  series  of  years  require  to  be 
gleaned ;  and  caution  must  be  used  in 
attributing  to  them  their  just  influences 
on  the  state  of  society.  The  Roman 
senate  was  evidently  not  without  great 
jealousy  and  some  fear  of  the  Greeks, 
and  great  prudence  was  displayed  in 
adopting  a  number  of  measures  by  which 
they  were  gradually  weakened,  and  cau- 
tiously broken  to  the  yoke  of  their  con- 
Suerors.  This  caution  proves  that  the 
espair  of  the  Acbcaos  had  produced  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  Romans,  who 
perceived  that  the  Greek  nation,  if 
roused  to  a  general  combination,  possessed 
the  means  of  oflfering  a  determined  and 
dangerous  resistance.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the 
conquest  of  every  portion  of  the  Graek 
nation  had  been  oom]dcted,  that  the 
Romans  began  to  view  the  Oraeks  in  the 
contemptible  light  in  which  they  era  re- 
presented by  the  writen  of  the  capital. 
Crete  was  not  redoced  into  the  Ibrm  of  a 
proyinee  until  about  eight  yean  after  the 
suhjection  of  Acbssa,  and  its  conqaeet 
was  with  difienlty  eileoled,  after  a  war  of 
three  yean,  by  the  presence  of  a  oonsolar 
army.    The  resistmoe  it  offered  wis  so 


obstinate,  that  it  was  depopulated  ere  the 
Romans  could  complete  their  conquest. 
No  attempt  was  maae  to  introduce  uni- 
formity into  the  general  government  of 
the  Grecian  states:  any  such  plan,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
principles    of  the   Roman  government, 
which  bad  never  aspired  at  esCablishiDg 
unity   even   in    the    administration    of 
Italy.    The  attention  of  the  Romans  was 
directed  to  their  means  of  ruling  the  va- 
rious conquests  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner, of  concentrating  all  the  military  power 
in  their  own  hands,  and  of  levying  the 
greatest  amount    of  tribute  which  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.     Thus,  nu- 
merous cities  in  Greece  possessing  but  a 
very  small  territory,  as  Delphi,  Thespis, 
Tanagra,   Elataea,  end  Alee,   were  al- 
lowed to  retain  that  degree  of  indepen- 
dence  which  seemed  to  them  the  pii« 
vilege  of  being  governed  by  their  own 
laws  and  usages,  so  late  even  as  the  times 
of  the  emperors.    Rhodes  also  long  pre« 
served  its  own  government  as  a  free  state, 
though  it  was  as  completely  dependent 
on  Rome  as  the  state  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
now  is  on  Great  Britain.    The  Romans 
adopted  no  theoretical  principles  which 
raquired  them  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the 
geoffraphical  divisions,  or  in  the  adminis- 
trative arrangements  of  the  provinces  of 
their  empire,  pariionlarly  where  local  ha. 
bits  or  laws  opposed  a  barrier  to  any  prac- 
tical union.     The  Roman  government, 
however,  soon  adopted  measures  tending 
to  diminish  the  resouroes  of  the  Greek 
states  when  received  as  allies  of  the  re« 
public.    We  are  informed  by  Diodorus, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
collectors  of  the  tribute  in  Sicily,  numbers 
of  free  citixens  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
These  slaves  were  sold  even  within  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Bithynia.  This 
conduct   of  the  Romans  produced   aa 
extensive  insurrection  of  the  slaves ;  and, 
contemporary  with  a  seditious  rising  in 
Sicily,  there  occurred  also  a  great  rebel- 
lion of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  silver 
mines  of  Attica.    The  Attic  slaves  seized 
the  fortified  town  of  Suaium,  and  com- 
mitted extensive  ravages,  before  the  go- 
vernment of  Athens  was  able  to  over- 
power them.    It  is  so  natural  for  slaves  to 
rebel,  when  a  favourable  occasion  presents 
itself,  that  it  is  haaardons  to  look  beyond 
ordinary  causes  for  any  explanation  of 
this  insurrection,  particularly  as  die  de- 
clining state  of  the  silver  mines  of  Lau- 
rium  at  this  period  rendered  the  slaves 
less  valuable,  and  would  cause  them  to 
be  worse  treated,  and  more  negligently 
guarded.   Still  the  simultaneous  rebelUoa 
of  slaves  in  these  two  distant   Greek 
countries  seems  not   nnconnected  with 
thsmessures  of  the  Roman  government 
towards  its  subjectst    If  we  could  place 
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unpUcit  faith  in  the  testimonv  of  so  firm 
•aa  partial  an  adherent  of  the  Romans 
as  Polybius,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Roman  administration  was  at  first  cha« 
racterised  by  a  love  of  justice*  and  that 
the  Roman  mag^trates  were  far  less 
▼enal  than  the  Greeks.  If  the  Greeks, 
be  sars,  are  intrasted  with  a  single  talent 
of  public  money,  though  they  give  writ- 
ten security,  and  though  legal  witnesses 
be  present,  they  will  never  act  honestly ; 
but,  if  the  largest  sums  be  confided  to  the 
Romans  engaged  in  the  public  service, 
their  honourable  conduct  is  secured  sim« 
ply  by  on  oath.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  people  must  have  appreciated 
highly  the  advantages  of  the  Roman  do- 
mination, and  contrasted  the  last  years  of 
their  troubled  and  doubtful  independence, 
with  the  just  and  peaceful  government  of 
Rome,  in  a  manner  extremely  favourable 
to  their  new  masters.  Less  than  a  cen- 
tury of  irresponsible  power  effeoted  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  oondoct  of  the 
Roman  msgistratea.  Cicero  declares  th at 
the  senate  made  a  traffic  of  justice  to  the 
provincial.  'There  is  nothing  so  holy 
that  it  cannot  be  violated,  nothing  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
money,'  are  his  words.*  But  as  the  go- 
vernment of  Rome  grew  more  oppressive, 
and  the  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
provinces  was  more  severely  exacted,  the 
increased  power  of  the  republic  rendered 
any  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  utterly  hope* 
less.  The  complete  separation  in  the 
administration  of  the  various  provinces, 

Soverned  like  so  many  separate  king* 
oms,  viceroyalties,  or  pachslics,  the  pre- 
servation of  a  distinct  local  government 
in  each  of  the  allied  kingdoms  and  free 
states,  rendered  the  management  of  each 
capable  of  modification,  without  any 
compromise  of  the  general  system  of  the 
republic ;  and  this  admirable  fitness  of 
its  administration  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  remained  an  attribute  of  the 
Roman  state  for  many  eentories.  Each 
state  in  Greece,  continuing  in  possession 
of  as  much  of  its  peculiar  political  consti* 
tut  ion  as  was  compatible  with  the  su- 
premacy and  fiscal  views  of  a  foreign 
conqueror,  retained  all  its  former  jea- 
lousies towards  its  neighbours,  and  its 
interests  were  likely  to  oe  as  often  com- 
promised by  disputes  with  the  surround- 
ing Greek  states  as  with  the  Romsn  go- 
vernment. Prudence  and  local  interests 
would  every  where  favour  submission  to 
Rome ;  national  vanity  alone  would  whis- 
per incitements  to  venture  on  a  struggle 
for  independence."! 


We  have  so  doubt  that  this  is  a 
correct  representation  of  what  took 
place.  Whether  the  Romans  were  or 
were  not  sincere  in  the  expression  of 
a  desire  for  the  emancipation  of 
Greece  cannot  now  be  determined  { 
that  they  professed  to  be  so,  and  that 
this  profession  was  agreeable  to  the 
political  maxims  then  held  b^  them 
IS  certain,  though  in  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  two  peoples  it  was  al« 
most  impossible  that  generosity  should 
prevail  over  self-interest,  or  that 
justice  should  in  all  cases  guide  the 
conquerors  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  conquered.  The  consular  vic- 
tories were  achieved  under  the  re- 
public, and  the  immediate  result  was 
the  nominal  enfranchisement  of  all 
the  Greek  democracies,  whether  Hel- 
lenic or  Asiatic  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  jpolicy  to 
justify  the  belief  that  any  thing  short 
of  absolute  subjection  would  satisfv 
these  haughty  masters  of  the  world. 
Greece  threw  off,  and  with  a  strong 
arm,  the  grasp  of  Xerxes,  and  her 
licentious  liberty  even  survived  the 
more  profound  and  practical  efforts 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchs  and 
their  successors;  but  the  gripe  of 
Rome  was  firm  and  immovable,  and 
centuries  were  to  elapse  before  she 
¥ras  to  have  her  revenge  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  name  and  language  of 
her  assailant.  At  first  Rome  was 
the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  and 
the  proudest  potentates  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  commonwealths  of  Greece, 
referred  their  disputes  to  her  arbitra- 
tion,— a  virtual  recognition  of  her 
supremacy,  the  force  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake;  but  even  at 
this  early  period  of  her  mediatorial 
career  her  rule  was  harsh,  her  de- 
predations extensive,  and  both  her 
judgments  and  punishments  arbitrary 
and  cruel,  ui  the  destruction  of 
Cartha^  and  Corinth  b^  Sdpio  and 
Mummius,  both  of  which  occurred 
in  the  same  year  (B.e.  146),  we  have 
illustrations  of  uie  savage  energy 
with  which  she  prosecuted  a  fitvour- 
ite  project;!  and  in  the  robberies  of 
her  generals  and  proconsuls  a  proof 
of  the  low  standard  of  personal  mo- 
ndity  which  prevailed  in  that  age 


•  In  Verrem,  i.  U.  t  P.  28, 9t  $tq. 

X  The  English  reader  will  find  an  excellent  account  of  both  these  transactions, 
and  some  useful  information  on  the  raonls  (which  were  exceedingly  impure),  the 
msoaners,  the  wealth,  and  the  industry  of  the  Coriathians,  in  Dr.  GiUies's  8th  voLn.  87. 
Soth  Carthsga  and  CaoBth  ware  rabnilt  a  waXury  aftvwaids  by  cidei  of  Julius  Cssart 
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and  region  of  the  world.  The  cha- 
racter which  Cicero,  a  centnry  later, 
assigned  to  Yerres*  was,  no  doubt, 
common  to  many  besides  that  no- 
torious culprit;  and,  as  the  patron- 
age of  the  provinces  lay  with  the  se- 
nate, we  can  eaaly  understand  that 
the  conscript  fathers  would  be  slow 
to  punish  offences  which  might  be- 
come their  own,  did  opportunity 
offer,  and  the  too  rigid  conoemnation 
of  which  might  diminish  their  in- 
fluence with  their  adherents  in  the 
city.  After  the  Asiatic  conquests, 
the  wealth  which  poured  into  Italy 
was  enormous,  and  yet  we  know 
that,  great  as  were  the  exactions  in 
the  &st  both  before  and  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  Actium,  which 
raised  Augustus  to  the  throne,  the 
money  so  obtained  was  so  profaselj 
squandered,  and  so  unequally  distri- 
buted, that  that  emperor  was  obliged, 
immediately  before  his  final  struggle 
with  Antony,  to  impose  a  moderate 
income-tax  to  meet  the  exioencies  of 
the  8tate.t  This  was  fdso  tne  age  of 
great  debts  and  great  fortunes.  Julius 
UsBsar  is  not  only  accused  of  personal 
profligacy  to  an  incredible  extent, 
but  he  is  more  than  suspected  of  as- 
piring to  power,  and  of  retaining  his 
appomtments,  because  of  his  pe- 
cuniary necessities.  His  debts  as  a 
private  citizen  exceeded  two  millions 
sterling;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  large^es  in  which  his  posi- 
tion obliged  him  to  indulse,  he  is 
said  to  have  brought  into  tne  public 
treasury  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
sterling.}  Apidus,  the  glutton,  was 
worth  807,000^;  Crispus,  aprovincial 
of  Isubria  (the  modem  Milanese), 
1,600,000/.;  Demetrius,  a  freedman 


of  Pompey,  775,000/.;  and  Fallas,  a 
freedman  of  Ckudius,  2,421,000/. 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  acquired,  in 
the  four  years  that  ne  was  precq)tor 
to  Nero,  2,421,875/.  The  fortunes 
of  Lentulus,  the  augur,  exceeded 
3,000,000/.  /  and  even  Virgil  is  re- 
ported to  have  died  worth  80,000/., 
— a  rare  instance  of  riches  in  a  man 
of  letters.  Cicero  was  comparatively 
poor,  and  so  was  Pomponius  Atticus, 
though  the  reverse  is  generally  be- 
liev^ ;  but  neither  of  them  ^vas 
placed  in  circumstances  to  profit  by 
the  influx  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  at  Rome. 
The  sum  brought  into  the  treasury 
by  Paulus  Emilius  when  he  con- 
quered Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  an 
avaricious  and  parsimonious  monarch, 
amounted  to  1,800,000/.  The  congi- 
aria  of  Augustus  are  estimated  at 
upwards  of  four,  and  the  donations 
or  Nero  are  said  to  have  exoe^ed 
seventeen,  millions  sterling.§  Paint- 
ings, statues,  books,  vasa  mrtrrhina, 
truUce,  and  every  other  accompani- 
ment of  luxury  and  refinement^  rose 
rapidly  in  value,  and  a  people  whom 
the  Greeks  in  the  First  Macedonian 
War  despised  for  their  rudeness  speed- 
ily emulated  the  extravagance  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  in  tiieir  personal  ex- 
penditure and  social  mdulgenoes. 
*' Almost  every  thing,"  says  Mr. 
Wallace,  "that  was  not  necessaiy  for 
the  bulk  of  the  people  gave  great 
prices,  and  modem  i^es  can  scarce 
form  an  idea  of  the  riches,  magnifi- 
cence, and  luxury  of  the  Romans  in 
the  declension  of  the  commonwealth 
and  the  beginning  of  their  mon- 
archy ."H  Tnese  details  are  not  in- 
different.   They  shew  that  Uiere  was 


•  ft 


Depecalatorem  {crarii,  vexatorem  Aaise  et  Pamphilis,  praBdonem  juris  arbaai» 
flabem  atque  perniciem  provinciae  Sicilio.'*«.^c^  Prim,,  ii. 

f  It  was  strictly  a  war.tax,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  levied  upon  Italy  alone, 
where  it  excited  the  utmost  discontent.  It  amounted  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  income 
of  citizens  by  birth,  and  one-eighth  of  the  property  of  freedman  possessing  15001.  See 
Gillies,  viii.  49S,  who  gtres  Platarch  and  Dion  as  his  authorities.  The  nic«ties  of 
taxation  are  no  modern  invention ;  but  Octaviua  waa  straitened  for  money,  which 
Antony  had  in  abundance. 

t  This  sum  is  immense,  certoinly,  but  it  is  not  disproportiooed  either  to  the  fa- 
cilities enjoyed  by  the  dictator,  or  the  practice  of  the  age,  which  sanctioned  plunder 
as  a  sort  of  regal  right  on  the  part  of  the  victor.  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us  that  Cesar 
melted  down  28f2  massy  crowns  of  gold,  the  gifts  of  allied  or  dependent  states  — the 
corona  aurea  of  antiquity  —  equal  in  weight  to  20,414  lbs.,  or  about  a  million  sterling 
of  our  money.— -iii.  96. 

§  Arbutbnot's  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  &c.,  quoted  by  Wallace  in  bis  DuKtiA' 
Hon  on  iht  Numbers  tf  Mankind,  p*  l^^* 

II  J6id.  ut  tupra,  141.  The  uomans  were  originally  an  agricultural  people,  and 
always  professed  to  be  so.  There  might  be  some  ■ffectation  in  this  latterly*  ^  ^^^ 
quarrel  with  the  Cartbaginiaoa  waa  a  conunercial  one^  and  their  subsoquent  nsurpa* 
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a  sadden  angmentation  of  wealth  in 
Italy  Tvhich  it  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  among  a  people  who  de- 
spised commerce,  and  had  no  trans- 
marine possessions  properly  so  called, 
and  wmch  can  only  be  explained 
upon  the  supposition,  corroborated 
as  it  is  by  substantial  facts,  that  the 
plunder  of  Greece  and  Asia  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 
scattered  over  the  Italian  peninsula ; 
and  that  the  practice  of  popular  de- 
bauchery which  had  long  preyailed 
in  the  capital,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
^stem  by  the  triumvirate,  caused  a 
drain  on  the  national  resources  which 
could  only  be  supplied  by  external 
confiscation  and  foreign  rapine.  The 
time  had  unquestionably  gone  by 
when  it  could  be  said  ^^  remiciosum 
intelligi  civem,  cui  septem  jugera  non 
essent  satis."  *  And  we  are  assured, 
upon  authority  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute,  that  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest  personal  taxes  were  un- 
known at  Home,  or  nearly  so,  for  five 
hundred  years.  It  is  certain  their 
meditated  reimposition  bv  Galerius, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, causeid  the  deepest  indignation,! 
obviously  because  the  practice  was 
unusual,  and  was  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional. The  story  of  old 
Mummiusand  the  Corinthian  pictures 
is  a  good  one,}  and  probablv  nad  its 
counterpart  on  the  peninsula  in  the 
late  war,  where  the  chivalry  of  mo- 
dem manners  was  disgraced  by  the 
open  practice  of  brigandage ;  but  all 
Bomans  were  not  so  ignorant  as  that 


rude  soldier,  unL  Borne,  like  Paris 
under  the  empire,  was  decorated  by 
the  spoils  of  Greece,  Pontus,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that,  whether  the  testi- 
mony of  Polvbius,  as  to  the  superior 
morality  of  the  Roman  functionaries, 
be  or  be  not  received,  the  mild 
administration  of  the  provincial  de- 
pendencies was  gradually  exchanged 
for  one  of  great  fiscal  severity,  which, 
burdensome  as  it  undoubtedly  must 
have  been,  was  felt,  perhaps,  to  be  no 
worse  than  that  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  by  the  Maceaonian 
satraps — a  race  of  men  who  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  com- 
mission of  as  grand  crimes,  and  in 
the  perpetration  of  as  odious  vices,  as 
ever  disgraced  humanity. 

We  must  now  pass  at  a  bound  over 
three  centuries  of  time,  and  contem- 
plate what  had  been  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  Au^stus  and  his  succes- 
sors as  a  huge  despotic  monarchy,  the 
centre  of  which  lay  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  instead  of  on  the  banks 
of  tne  Tiber.  Many  and  momentous 
were  the  changes  which  occurred 
during  that  period,  and  with  the  ori- 
gin of  Constantinople  there  is  associ- 
ated the  rise  of  a  new  race  of  men  in 
Europe,  who  were  destined  to  found 
new  kingdoms  and  new  societies  on 
the  ruins  of  those  which  then  existed, 
and  the  consolidation  into  one  vast 
moral  energy  of  that  system  of  reli- 
gious opinions  which  till  now  lay 
upon  the  outskirts  of  himian  society, 
but  which  was  henceforward  to  invi- 


ttons  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Greece,  were  more  or  less  connected  with  trade  and  its  al- 
lurementa ;  still  this  raling  national  idea  never  departed  from  Cicero,  into  whose 
poUtical  philosophy  it  entered  deeply.  '•  Vita  autem  hate  rustica,  quam  tu  agrestem 
Yocas, porsimoniae,  diligentiie,  justitiiB,  magitftra  est.*'— Pro  Sex,  Bmcio  Anter.  *7.  He 
was  only  twenty-aeren  years  of  age  when  he  spoke  this  speech,  and  how  tenaciously  the 
leading  tfaoaght  adhered  to  him  may  be  seen  in  the  recovered  fragments  of  the  treatise 
Ve  Rqfublicd,  lib.  ii.  cap  iv.  where  be  attributes  the  ruin  both  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
to  their  passion  for  maritime  enterprise ;  in  other  words,  to  thelove  of  a  foreign  trade* 
the  bane  of  our  own  age  and  country,  so  true  is  it  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  !    See,  also,  upon  this  interesting  subject,  Puny,  Hitt,  Nat,  lib.  zviii. 

•  Plinv,  id.  ibid. 

t  Gibl>on,  ii.  197.  Montesquieu,  De  la  Grandeur  et  Dieadenee  du  Romalns, 
chap.  xvii.  «•  When  Augustus,'*  says  he,  "  conquered  EgypU  he  transported  to  Rome 
the  treasures  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  caused  nearly  the  same  revolution  as  the  disco* 
very  of  the  Indies  has  since  effected  in  Europe."  *'  Omni  Macedonium  gaza,  quas 
fnit  maxima,  potitus  est  Paulus;  tantum  in  aenrium  pecunis  invexit,  ut  uniusimpera- 
tons  pwda  finem  attulerit  tributorum.'*— Cic.  De  Offie.Vih.  ii.  xxii.  This  booty,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  amounted  to  1,800.000/. 

X  "  Mummius  tam  rudis  fuit,  ut  capta  Corintho,  cum  maximorum  artificum  per* 
fi^ctaa  manibus  tabulaa  ac  statuas.in  Itafiam  portandas  locoret,  juheret  pracdici  condu- 
centibus,  si  ea  perdidiasent,  novas  eos  reddituro8.*'»-.VfiLL.  Patescui..  i.  13. 

YOL.  XXX.  KO.  CLXXVIU.  &  U 
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goratc  and  vivify  the  European  mind : 
the  age  of  Conatantine  and  his  capital 
is,  therefore,  too  important  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  be 
overlooked,  even  in  this  brief  sketch. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  character  of 
antiquity  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  that  of  Constantine,  and  few 
which  have  called  forth  more  oppo- 
site judgments.  By  the  Christian 
prty,  whom  he  favoured,  his  yirtues 
have  been  extravagantly  extolled 
and  his  mother  beatified,'''  and  by 
the  Pagans,  whom  he  discouraged, 
his  vices  have  been  as  manifestly 
overrated;  and  even  in  modem 
times,  Howell,t  on  the  one  side,  and 
Voltaire  {  on  the  other,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  representatives  of  two  fac- 
tions, whose  existence  should  have 
terminated  with  the  age  and  circum- 
stances which  gave  them  birth.  Much 
of  this  might  have  been  avoided,  we 
think,  had  the  nature  of  Greek  and 
Eoman  civilisation  been  duly  discri- 
minated from  the  Gothic,  the  maxims 
of  which  we  not  only  follow,  but  in- 
sensibly apply  to  all  cases  whatever. 
The  manners  of  Greece  were  early 
transplanted  into  Italy,  and  the 
principles  of  life  and  government 
which  prevailed  in  these  countries 
were  essentially  Asiatic,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  till  a  new  people  re- 
placed the  aboriginal  Italians,  and 
communicated  to  the  society  of  the 
western  world  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  has  ever  since  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  it.  For  this  a 
satisfactory  explanation  maybe  found 
in  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas,  and 
in  the  intercourse  between  mari- 
time states  lying  on  the  same  sea, 
the  great  water-way  of  the  an- 
cient nations,  and  including  every 
dependent  on  its  supplies.§  Hence, 
people   ambitious  of  conmierce,  or 


with  one  remarkable  exception,  the 
similarity  of  their  public  and  private 
usages,  the  connexion  of  their  re- 
ligious systems,  and  that  singular  con- 
cordance in  their  habits  of  thought  and 
action  which  marked  all  the  nations  on 
the  Mediterranean  borders, — resem- 
blances, however,  which  were  founded 
on  an  eastern,  not  on  a  western,  model. 
One  striking  feature  in  this  analogy 
was — and  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look its  existence — their  tendency  to 
extremes.  Their  democracies  were 
more  intensely  democratical,  their 
oligarchies  more  exclusively  oligarch- 
ical, and  their  monarchies  more  tv- 
rannously  monarchical,  than  toe 
Gothic  tribes  ever  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing ;  while  their  contempt  for  human 
suffering,  their  delight  in  blood,  and 
the  wild  ebullitions  of  their  passions 
under  temporary  excitement,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  treatment  of  women, 
and  the  degrading  personal  vices  in 
which  they  indulged,  manifestly  se- 
parate them  from  that  northern 
stock  from  which  we  are  descended, 
and  whose  social  virtues,  in  the 
midst  of  much  rudeness,  Tacitus  is 
not  the  only  author  who  has  cele- 
brated. We  must  not,  then,  measure 
Constantine  by  a  modem  standard 
of  public  or  private  morality,  or  we 
shall  reduce  nim  to  the  level  of  a 
monster  inaccessible  to  the  commonest 
feelings  of  humanity;  and  if  we  take 
him  as  histoiy  represents  him,  as  a 
successful  solmer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  him  disfigured  by  the  infirmities 
proper  to  his  a^e  and  country.  The 
execution  of  his  son  was  a  foul  mur- 
der, perpetrated  without  any  assign- 
able motive  but  jealousy,  the  here- 
ditary vice  of  an  eastern  tyrant; 
the  aestruction  of  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  Licinius — himself  an  odious 
and  implacable  barbarian,  as  his 
brutal  usage  of  the  unfortunate  wife 


*  St.  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn.keeper  at  Drepanum,  a  small  tovirn  in  the 
GulfofNicomedia;  not  the  Sicilian  Drepanam  of  Virgil,  whose  •'portus  et  illaeta- 
bilis  ora"  received  his  weeping  and  wandering  hero.— Gibbon,  it  190,  Note  ki 
JSneid,  iii.  707. 

t  An  Institution  of  General  History ;  or.  History  of  the  World,  Second  Part, 
folio,  London,  1680. 

t  Histoire  G6n6rale,  xi. 

$  "  Est  atitem  maritinus  urbihus  etiam  qusedam  corruptela  ac  matatio  mortini ;  a^* 
miscentur  enim  novia  sermonibus  ac  disciplinis,  et  importantur  non  merces  solum 
adventitis  sed  etiam  mores,  ut  nihil  possit  in  patriis  institutis  manere  iptegrnm. 
Jam  qui  incolunt  eas  urbes  non  hicrent  in  suis  sedibus,  sed  volncri  semper  spe  et  co- 
gitatione  rapiuntur  a  domo  longius  :  atque  etiam  cum  manent  corpore,  animo,  tamen 
excummt  el  ragantur."— Cic.  De  Republicd,  cap.  ii,  iv. 
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and  daughter  ofDiodetian  shews — 
was  an  act  of  cold  and  merciless 
villany  towards  an unoifendingchild ; 
and  the  suffocation  of  his  wife  Fausta, 
the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  the  mo- 
ther of  his  surviving  family  and 
the  companion  of  his  hed  for  twentv- 
five  years,  though,  it  is  alleged,  the 
guilty  prompter  of  his  domestic 
enormities,  is,  we  fear,  nothing  better 
than  a  regal  crime  of  a  most  unna- 
tural complexion  committed  under 
circumstances  of  a  most  revolting 
kind.  And  yet,  we  are  told  that  this 
man  was  wont  to  "  compose  prayers 
and  orations;"  that  shortly  before 
his  death  he  discoursed,  with  becom- 
ing gravity,  "  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  rewards  in  a  fu- 
ture life  which  attend  those  who  live 
well  here,  and  the  punishment  ap- 
pointed for  wicked  persons  ;**  and 
that,  feeling  his  end  approach,  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
quietly  expired  on  the  20th  of  May, 
A.i>.  33^.*  Acts  like  these — and  be  it 
remembered  that  they  were  not  unpa- 
ralleled in  his  own  or  preceding 
times — must  be  judged  by  the  po- 
litical and  moral  codes  of  the  fourth, 
not  of  the  nineteenth,  century ;  but 
this  admission,  which  removes  the 
question  out  of  the  forum  of  con- 
science, and  transfers  it  to  the  fluc- 
tuating tribunal  of  ethical  expe- 
diency, is  an  additional  confirmation 
of  the  truth,  that  we  deal  with 
a  totally  different  form  of  civilisation 
from  our  own  when  we  treat  of  the 
Grecian  and  Boman  epochs  of  his- 
tory. Constantine  was  an  Asiatic 
Greek, — the  able,  unscrupulous,  and 
unforgiving  monarch  of  an  unwieldy 
empire  which  his  sword  had  won, 
and  which  his  sword  must  retain; 
not  more  cruel,  it  may  be,  than  con- 
temporary sovereigns  would  have 
been  in  ms  circumstances,  and  much 
too  sagacious  to  indulge  in  crime 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  per- 
fectly aware,  at  the  same  time,  that 
while  he  discussed  the  nicer  points  of 
theology  with  the  turbulent  divines 
of  the  east  and  west,  and  presided  at 


their  councils,  the  majesty  of  the 
state  was  centered  in  his  own  person, 
and  that  the  current  maxims  of  life 
did  not  require  of  him  a  greater  de- 
ference to  popular  prejudice  than  it 
was  convenient  for  the  autocrat  of 
the  East  to  yield.  In  a  word,  if  we 
would  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  real 
position,  we  should  rather  liken  it  to 
that  of  an  Indian  maharajah  of  the 
present  day  than  to  that  of  a  Euro- 
pean potentate  at  any  period  since 
the  foundation  of  the  great  western 
monarchies;  or,  in  its  gentler  fea- 
tures, perhaps,  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Czar  Peter,  as  the  feudal  head  of 
the  Slavonic  states  ;t  but  it  will  be 
exceedinglv  difficult  to  find  a  place 
cither  for  him  or  his  people  in  any 
chart  of  western  or  Christian  polity 
which  modem  ingenuity  or  modem 
zeal  may  construct. 

Constantine^s  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity is  an  incident  rather  of  gene- 
ral tnan  of  personal  interest, — for 
over  the  individual  it  would  not 
seem  to  have  exerted  the  slightest 
controlling  influence.  The  story  of 
the  vision  and  the  labarum  we  need 
not  discuss;  but  we  may  suppose, 
without  violence,  that  the  motives 
which  affected  the  imperial  mind  in 
that  memorable  transaction  were  of  a 
mixed  kind,  and  rather  political  than 
reli^ous.  It  would  be  tittle  short  of 
impiety  to  doubt  the  right  of  Provi- 
dence to  employ  such  instruments  as 
it  sees  fit  for  the  advancement  of  its 
purposes,  or  to  be  too  critical  in  the 
analysis  of  those  occult  causes  which 
educe  good  out  of  evil ;  and  we  may 
conclude,  without  presumption,  we 
hope,  that  if  Constantine  was  morally 
an  unsuitable  representative  of  the 
great  principle  of  universal  love,  he 
was  at  least  the  efficient  patron  of  a 
sect  originally  confined  to  a  small 
district  of  Judea,  but  which,  in  the 
currency  of  three  centuries,  had  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Boman  empire,  both  in 
the  east  and  in  the  west.|  For  this 
fact  many  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed, the  validity  of  which  we  are 


•  Howell,  p.  12. 

t  The  resemblance  between  Constantine  and  the  Czar  Peter  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  Gibbon  ;  but  he  is  ereatly  too  favourable  to  the  Muscovite. — iii.  p.  111. 

X  "  The  fate  of  Rome  and  of  Paganiam  was  decided  in  the  battle  of  the  MiWian 
bridge." — Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  ii.  355.  The  edict  of  Milan,  issued  in  SIS 
by  CoDstaatiae  aad  Liciuus,  and  known  as  the  <*  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  Christi- 
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not  called  upon  to  consider ;  but  we 
think  we  snail  only  speak  to  the 
convictions  of  the  more  intelligent  of 
our  readers  when  we  say,  that  the 
condition  of  mankind  every  where, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  East, 
required  an  absolute  revolution  in 
the  system  of  religious  opinions  then 
prevalent  in  the  world.  The  earlier 
virtues  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  struggled,  and  struggled  in  vain, 
with  the  growing  corruption  which 
poured  in  upon  them  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  scholar  is  well  aware 
that  the  moral  desolation  which  then 
fell  upon  the  earth,  and  polluted  the 
very  sources  of  human  action,  was 
but  feebly  resisted  by  the  researches 
of  a  few  gifted  men  who  endeavoured 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  reason  to 
grasp  the  mighty  things  of  God  and 
of  futurity.  The  socuil  qualities  of 
the  Greeks  have  been  unduly  over- 
rated, and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Romans;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  utterly  de- 
gracQng  than  the  domestic  history  of 
uie  successors  of  Alexander  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  or  to  fancy  any  thine 
more  revolting  than  tne  universiu 

Erofligacy  which  overspread  the 
eathen  world  after  the  reduction  of 
the  East  by  the  Romans.*  Murder, 
incest,  pasdecasty,  concubinage  almost 
unlimited,  poisoning,  drunkenness, 
gluttony,  and  unbounded  bestiality, 
characterised  that  declining  age ;  and 
had  not  the  Almighty  mercifully  in- 
terposed, the  human  race  ran  the 
risk  of  being  extinguished  by  the 

?re8sure  of  its  own  detestable  vices, 
'he  poetical  dignity  which  attached 
to  the  old  mythology,  as  consolidated 
by  the  genius  and  piety  of  Homer, 
and  through  the  casual  phraseology 
of  which  glimpses  of  a  loftier  creed 
may  be  obtained,t  had  been  long  dis- 


Kgarded;  and  all  that  remained  of 
the  primeval  theolo^  was  an  outward 
respect  for  its  symbolic  forms  and 
ceremonies,  which  exerted  no  in- 
fluence whatever  over  the  moral 
nature  of  man ;  it  fell,  therefore,  be- 
fore the  encroachments  of  a  power 
which  gradually  undermined  its  au- 
thority, and  which  carried  within  its 
own  bosom  the  evidences  of  its  divine 
original.  Whether  Constantine  was 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  this  truth 
it  IS  impossible  to  say,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  it  from 
his  conduct ;  but  he  probably  had  pe- 
netration enough  to  discover  that  the 
new  faith  womd  supply,  what  was 
much  wanted  at  that  time,  a  national 
centre  of  umty,  and  that  the  vigour 
of  its  maxims  and  the  purity  of  its 
precepts  would  toother  constitute  an 
effective  antagonist  to  the  waning 
spirit  of  heathenism  in  Europe,  and 
the  rising  energy  of  Maeianism  in 
Asia.  Nor  ought  we  to  «>iget  that 
the  practical  benefits  of  its  i^option 
by  the  Greek  emperor  were  immediate 
and  visible.  Tne  laws  concerning 
slavery  were  remodelled  and  miti- 
gated, abduction  and  adultery  were 
visited  with  severe  punishments,  di- 
vorce was  subjected  to  intelligible 
restrictions,  and  some  of  the  more 
obvious  vices  of  the  age  removed  by 
the  improved  tone  of  public  opinion: 
we  entirely  asree,  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Finlay,  when  lie  vindicates  the  Christ- 
ian religion  from  the  chaise  loosely 
brought  against  it  of  hastening  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire ; }  its 
effects  were  undoubtedly  of  a  per- 
fectly opposite  kind. 

We  snould  have  been  glad  to 
have  followed  our  author  into  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  po- 
litical and  Bodal  consequences  of 
the    transferences    of  the    seat   of 


vnity,"  was  merely  an  act  of  toleration ;  but  it  shews  that  the  Christians  were  now 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  politically  important.  Yet  ConsUntine  restored  the 
Pagan  temples  at  Rome,  and  did  not  decline  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxuma ;  and  after 
his  death  enjoyed  a  heathen  apotheosis.— Mi lm an,  ii.  $57-,  GiBD0N,iii.  S43  and  407. 
For  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  empire  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Ntce,a6a 

flNLAY,  p.  151. 

*  See,  fMurim,  the  Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap,  t.,  and  Juvenal,  satir.  vi. 
The  passion  for  rustic  theatricale,  one  great  source  of  female  corruption,  prevailed  in 
Africa  in  the  third  centuiy,  and  is  specifically  condemned  by  St.  Cyprian,  epist.  ii. 

t  The  Aiff  /3««X9,  for  example,  which,  in  modern  speech,  would  signify  the  wit! 
of  God.  German  criticism  is  a  std  leveller,  and  we  scarcely  feel  grateful  to  Hasae 
when  ha  tells  us  that  the  Sminthian  Apollo  was  the  small  owl,  itrix  pa«smna-»a  fiict  of 
which.  It  would  seem,  that  Homer  was  iniorant. 
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empire  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople; but  time  and  space  both 
fail  ns,  and  we  must  be  contented  to 
allude  in  general  terms  to  these  in- 
teresting points.  The  eligibility  of 
the  site  of  the  new  city,*  the  mode  of 
peopling  it,  the  inducements  which 
the  emperor  held  out  to  all  dasses  to 
settle  there,  and  the  effects  on  old 
Rome  of  this  migration  to  the  East, 
the  sums  which  were  expended  in 
adomins  this  capital,t  the  Asiatic 
pomp,  the  questionable  financial  sys- 
tem, and  the  doubtful  military  ar- 
rangements of  Constantine,  are  aJl 
subjects  of  deep  importance ;  but  they 
belong  to  the  lai^r  volume  of  his- 
tory, and  cannot  even  be  hinted  at  in 
our  breviary.  Howell,  Gibbon,  Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu,  the  author  before 
us,  and  the  ra^  and  Christian 
writers  of  antiquity,  deal  with  these 
matters,  and  properly;  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  humbler  ohject 
in  view,  and  must  be  satisfied  if  we 
can  extract  some  general  conclusions 
out  of  the  mass  of  materials  pre- 
sented to  us. 

First,  then,  we  would  observe,  that 
Necessity  was  the  parent  of  this 
change,  the  most  momentous  in  its 
consequences  that  had  yet  taken  place 
in  the  modem  world.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  the 
JKoman  emperor  was  the  head,  not  of 
a  civil,  but  of  a  military,  common- 
wealth ;  and  when  he  planted  his 
goi^eous  court  at  Byzantium,  he  only 
converted  a  movable  into  a  station- 
ary camp.  This  was  not  unusual  in 
the  East.  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian 
capital,  is  an  instance  in  point;  so 
were,  perhaps,  both  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  Ions  before ;  and  so  have 
been  numberless  cities  in  Upper  Asia 


dnce  that  time,  the  temporary  rest- 
ing places  of  dynasties  which  nppeued 
and  disappeared  with  singular  rapi- 
dity. Constantine  was  the  victor  in 
that  long  series  of  bloody  wars  which 
had  exhausted  and  divided  the  em- 
pire, and,  af)art  altogether  from  those 
motives  which  we  may  suppose  not 
to  have  been  without  their  intimate 
influence  on  the  man,  we  can  discern 
in  the  condition  of  the  eastern  fron- 
tier a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  course 
which  he  followed.  Italy  and  Greece 
proper  were  both  quiet,  but  the  Goth 
and  the  Vandal  were  pressing  with 
characteristic  energy  on  the  Danubean 
border ;  and  in  Bactria,  Parthia,  and 
even  Assyria,  new  enemies  had  risen 
up,  animated  with  the  most  deadly 
lutredofthe  Roman  name  and  go- 
vernment It  was  there  that  c£n- 
ger  threatened,  and  it  was  from 
that  quarter  that  it  ultimately  ar- 
rived; and  to  meet  it  Constantine 
planted  himself  and  his  legions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  future  events  justi- 
fied his  foresight.  In  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  roaming 
Arab  was  at  the  gates  of  the  imperial 
dty,  and  in  possession  of  no  incon- 
siderable portions  of  S3aia  and  Africa ; 
while,  in  the  following  age,  his  Sara- 
cenic countrymen  had  conquered 
Spain.  By  this  time  Rome  was  the 
head  of  a  Lombard  kingdom,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Csesars  was  practically 
dissolved. 

In  the  second  place,  the  building 
of  Constantinople,  whether  so  de- 
signed or  not,  was  equivalent  to  a 
restoration  of  the  broken  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Rome,  as  the 
ancient  head  of  European  civilisation, 
was  as  obviously  the  source  of  west- 


*  It  was  an  old  notion  revived.  There  is  a  tradition,  resting  on  a  passage  of 
Suetonius,  and  supposed  to  derive  some  countenance  from  an  ode  of  Horace,  that 
Jolina  Cnsar  meditated  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Ilium  or  Alexandria, 
and  that  this  intention  had  not  been  wholly  abaodoued  by  his  nephew,  Augustus  ; 
and  we  know  that  Constantine  had  actually  begun  to  build  on  the  Troad,  before  he 
finally  fixed  on  Byzantium.  "  Quinetiam  valida  foma  ]>ercrebuit,  migratum  (i.e. 
Cssarero)  Alexandriam  vel  Ilium,  translatii  simul  opibus  imperii,  exbauataque 
Italia  delectibus,  et  procuratione  urbU  amicis  permisaa." — Sueton.  in  Vitd  Jul.  Casar, 
cap.  Ixxix.  For  Augustus's  share  in  this  design,  see  the  3d  ode  of  the  3d  book  of 
Horace,  beginning  with  the  well-known  words,  "  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi 
▼irum,"  and  particularly  tubfinem, 

t  Byzantium  was  an  old  colonial  city,  planted  in  Thrace  658  years  before  the 
Chrisiian  era  by  Byzas  of  Megara,  i»ho  transplanted  thither  a  body  of  Argivu,  or 
Athenian  settlers ;  and  was  a  well.inhabited  town,  aud  a  place  of  importance  at  the 
time  of  the  contest  between  Liciuius  and  Constantine.  It  figures  in  tjie  earlier  Greek 
wars  as  a  naval  station,  and  was  also  celebrated  for  its  fisheries. 
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ern,  as  Consiaiiimople  was  of  eastern 
authority ;  and,  in  the  then  state  of 
the  world,  no  arrangement  could  have 
been  devised  more  likely  to  lead  to 
durable  results.  Geography  is  not 
unimportant  in  ethnical  discussions, 
and  a  glance  at  the  chart  will  shew 
that  the  Byzantine  ^npire  could  not 
long  represent  the  feelings  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  northern  and  western 
states,  which  began  about  this  time 
to  arise.  Its  future  history  is,  con- 
sequently, linked  with  the  East,  not 
with  the  West ;  and  our  civilisation 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Asiatic,  as  it 
might  have  been  in  different  circum- 
stances, but  Gothic,  on  a  Roman 
bads.  Rome  declined  as  Constanti- 
nople rose,  but  Home  had  an  here- 
ditary reputation  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  destroy;  and  it  became,  in 
after  years,  the  centre  of  a  new  form 
of  social  life,  which  was  as  different 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  old 
consular,  or  imperial  sera,  as  from 
that  which  prevailed  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  in  the  East. 

In  the  third  place,  our  conviction 
is  unalterable  that  the  decline  of  the 
Eastern  empire  is  attributable  to  no 
one  cause,  but  to  a  combination  of 
causes,  all  more  or  less  powerful; 
and  that  its  ultimate  fidl  could  not 
have  been  arrested  by  any  conceiv- 
aUe  ff^stem  of  internal  discipline. 
Mr.  Einlf^  thinks,  or  would  seem  to 
think,  differently,  and  his  opinions 
are  always  entitled  to  respect;  but 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  assign  so 
much  importance  to  the  domestic  re- 
forms of  Justinian  as  he  does,  nor 
imaffine  how  they  should  have  led  to 
the  large  consequences  which  he  at- 
taches to  them.  The  practice  of  cen- 
tralisation b^an  with  Au^tus,  and 
was  perfected  by  Diocletian,  a  civi- 
lian, not  a  soldier ;  it  was,  therefore, 
no  invention  of  Constantine's,  nor  of 
his  successors,  but  it  has  been  in  every 
age  the  accompaniment,  and  the  fa- 
vourite system,  of  despotic  authority, 
and  when  we  calmly  contemplate  the 
conduct  of  Justinian,  and  attentively 
consider  the  circumstances  by  whicn 
he  was  surrounded,  we  think  he  may 
be  acquitted  of  any  wilful  desire  to 
demean  and  impoverish  a  hitherto 
proud  and  wealthy  people,  by  the 


combined  operaikm  of  judicial  firand 
and  fiscal  rapacity.  We  are  sus- 
picious of  unilateral,  or  even  of 
specific  conclusions  in  history,  be- 
cause they  seldom  meet  the  cases  for 
which  they  are  invented;  and  we 
woidd  remember  that,  if  the  policy 
of  Justinian  should  seem  to  us,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries, 
to  have  exhausted  the  commonwealth, 
many  of  the  vices  which  are  charged 
upon  it  were  really  inherent  in  the 
fnunework  of  society  itself,  and  must 
in  the  end  have  told  upon  the  vitality 
of  the  empire,  whether  this  energetic 
and  crafty  barbarian*  had  worn  the 
purple  or  not.  To  invigorate  the 
Greek  mind  was  beyond  his  power, 
and  though  it  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Finlay  alleges,  that  a  faint  image  of 
the  nationu  unity  still  subsisted  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  coun- 
cils, we  should  fear  that  there  was 
too  much  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Montesquieu,  that  the  intolerant 
maxims  of  the  emperor  and  his  priest- 
hood were  as  unfriendly  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man  as  they  were  hostile  to 
the  true  interests  of  religion,  and  of 
human  happiness. 

Lastly,  the  Roman  empire  fell,  as 
other  empires  had  fallen  before,  and 
have  fallen  since,  by  a  natural  and, 
consequentl^r,  a  slow  process  of  decay. 
From  the  birth  of  Romulus  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  power  in 
the  East,  we  count  no  less  than  fifteen 
centuries, — an  immense  period  of  time 
for  a  single  people  to  have  influenced, 
however  indirectly,  the  destinies  of 
mankind;  but  the  season  had  un- 
doubtedly arrived  when  the  incon- 
gruous civilisation,  of  which  it  was 
the  parent,  was  no  longer  needed. 
Consumed  by  internal  diseases  which 
were  incurable,  and  pressed  upon 
from  without  by  a  combination  of 
forces  which  had  slowly  grown  up 
around  it,  this  colossal  fabric  was  first 
dismembered,  and  then  dcstn^ed. 
In  the  East,  the  Persian,  Uie  Par- 
thian, the  Avar,  and  the  Turk,  in- 
sensiblv  overran  and  appropriated 
the  ricn  kingdoms  of  the  Seleucida* 
and  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  West, 
the  wandering  hordes  of  barbarians, 
who  had  dened  the  power  of  the 
mighty  Julius,  were  gradually  con- 


•  He  waa  by  birth  a  Dacian,  and  by  race  a  Gotb.  Ifis  father's  name  was  f stock, 
Argiice,  Stock ;  and  Jastiqian,  a  name  obtained  from  bis  uncle,  is  said  to  hare  been  a 
translation  of  the  word  uprauda,  or  «/irigh<.— Gibbon,  vit.  p.  54  j  Finlay,  236. 
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aolidating  themaelres  into  fixed  so- 
cieties, soYcmed  by  their  own  laws, 
and  had  erected  permanent  commu- 
nities on  the  rums  of  the  Koman 
greatness.  In  everjr  quarter  of  the 
world  there  was  an  intense  ferment- 
ation amid  the  masses  of  population 
which  covered  its  surface,  and  new 
territorial  distributicms,  new  civil 
arrangements,  new  institutions,  man- 
ners, habits,  and  languages,  arose  as 
out  of  the  earth,  to  contend  for  a 
separate  existence  and  a  separate  au- 
thority, and  to  obtain  both.  We 
naturally  enough  deplore  the  havoc 
which  attend^  these  wonderful 
changes,  and  lament  the  extinction 
of  much  of  that  light  which  we  sup- 
pose to  have  illuminated  the  ancient 
mind;  but  some  of  this  feeling  is  due 
to  prejudice,  and  if  a  Ms  estimate  be 


formed  of  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  their  knowledge  and  their  ig- 
norance, and  their  achievements  m 
the  different  domains  of  nature  and 
of  art,  we  suspect  that  the  balance 
would  be  struck  in  favour  of  the 
modems. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Finlay, 
to  whom  we  would  tender,  at  parting, 
our  best  thanks.  His  book  we  can 
safely  recommend  as  an  admirable 
manual  of  political  and  economical 
philosophy,  skilfully  and  learnedly 
constructed, — not,  it  is  true,  without 
some  of  those  predilections  which 
every  writer  will  betray  when  deed- 
ing with  a  favourite  subject,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  both  candid  and 
generous  in  its  spirit,  and  lucid 
and  simple  in  its  arrangement  and 
style. 


LITTLE  TRAVELS  AND  ROAD-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

BT  TITMABSH. 
VO.  n. —  GHENT — ^BRUGES. 
GHENT  (1840). 


Thb  B6gttine  College  or  Village  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights 
that  all  Europe  can  shew.  On  the 
confines  of  the  town  of  Ghent  you 
come  upon  an  old-fashioned  brick 
gate,  that  seems  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  citv  barriers ;  but,  on  passing  it, 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  possible 
meets  the  eye :  at  the  porter*s  lodge 
you  see  an  old  lady,  in  black  and  a 
white  hood,  occupied  over  her  book ; 
before  you  is  a  red  church  with  a 
tall  roof  and  fantastical  Dutch  pin- 
nacles, and  all  around  it  rows  upon 
rows  of  small  houses,  the  queerest, 
neatest,  nicest  that  ever  were  seen 
(a  doirs  house  is  hardly  smaller  or 
prettier) ;  right  and  left,  on  each  side 
of  little  alleys,  these  little  mansions 
rise  ;  they  nave  a  courtlet  before 
them,  in  which  some  green  plants  or 
hollyhocks  are  growing ;  and  to  each 
house  is  a  gate,  that  has  mostly  a 
picture  or  queer-carved  ornament 
upon  or  about  it,  and  bears  the 
name,  not  of  the  Becuihe  who  inha- 
bits it,  but  of  the  samt  to  whom  she 
may  have  devoted  it — the  house  of 
St.  Stephen,  the  house  of  St.  Dona- 
tus,  the  English  or  An^l  Convent, 
and  BO  on.    Old  ladies  m  black  are 


pacing  in  the  quiet  alleys  here  and 
there,  and  drop  the  stranger  a  court- 
esy as  he  passes  them  and  takes  off 
his  hat.  Never  were  such  patterns 
of  neatness  seen  as  these  old  ladies 
and  their  houses.  I  peeped  into  one 
or  two  of  the  chambers,  of  which  the 
windows  were  open  to  the  pleasant 
evening  sun,  and  saw  beds  scrupu- 
lously plain,  a  (quaint  old  chair  or 
two,  and  little  pictures  of  favourite 
saints  decorating  the  spotless  white 
walls.  The  old  ladies  kept  up  a 
quick,  cheerful  clatter,  as  they  paused 
to  gossip  at  the  ^ates  of  their  little 
domiciles ;  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
artifice,  and  lurking  l^hind  walls, 
and  looking  at  the  church  as  if  I 
intended  to  design  that,  I  managed 
to  get  a  sketch  of  a  couple  of 
them. 

But  what  white  paper  can  render 
the  whiteness  of  their  linen  P  what 
black  ink  can  do  justice  to  the  lustre 
of  their  gowns  and  shoes  ?  Both  of 
the  ladies  had  a  neat  ankle  and  a 
tight  stocking ;  and  I  fancy  that 
lieaven  is  quite  as  well  served  in 
this  costume  as  in  the  dress  of  a 
scowling,  stockingless  friar,  whom  I 
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had  seen  paaring  just  before.  The 
look  and  dress  of  the  man  ma^  me 
shudder.  His  great  red  feet  were 
bound  up  in  a  snoe  open  at  the  toes, 
a  kind  of  compromise  for  a  sandal. 
I  had  just  seen  him  and  his  brethren 
at  the  Dominican  Church,  where  a 
mass  of  music  was  sung,  and  orange- 
trees,  flags,  and  hanners,  decked  the 
aisle  of  the  church. 

One  begins  to  grow  sick  of  these 
churches,  and  the  hideous  exhibitions 
of  bodily  agonies  that  are  depicted  on 
the  sides  of  all  the  chapels.  Into 
one  wherein  we  went  this  morning 
was  what  they  call  a  Calvary,  a  hor- 
rible, ghastly  image  of  a  Christ  in  a 
tomb,  the  figure  of  the  natural  size, 
and  of  the  livid  colour  of  death ; 
gaping  red  wounds  on  the  body  and 
round  the  brows :  the  whole  piece 
enough  to  turn  one  sick,  and  fit  only 
to  brutalise  the  beholder  of  it.  The 
Virgin  is  commonly  represented  with 
a  dozen  swords  stuck  in  her  heart ; 
bleeding  throats  of  headless  John- 
Baptists  are  perpetually  thrust  before 
your  eyes.  At  the  cathedral-gate 
was  a  papier-m&che  church-ornament 
shop — ^most  of  the  carvings  and  re- 
liefs of  the  same  dismal  character : 
one,  for  instance,  represented  a  heart 
with  a  great  gash  in  it,  and  a  double 
row  of  large  blood-drops  dribbling 
from  it;  nails  and  a  knife  were 
thrust  into  the  heart;  round  the 
whole  was  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Such  things  are  dreadful  to  think  of. 
The  same  gloomy  spirit  which  made 
a  religion  of  them,  and  worked  upon 
the  people  by  the  grossest  of  all 
means,  terror,  distracted  the  natural 
feelings  of  man  to  maintain  its  power 
-yshut  gentle  women  into  lonely, 
pitiless  convents  —  frightened  poor 
peasants  with  tales  of  torment — 
taught  that  the  end  and  labour  of 
life  was  silence,  wretchedness,  and 
the  scourges-murdered  those  by  fa- 
got and  prison  who  thought  other- 
wise. How  has  the  blind  and  fu- 
rious bigotry  of  man  perveited  that 
which  God  gave  us  as  our  great- 
est boon,  and  bid  us  hate  where  God 
bade  us  love!  Thank  Heaven  that 
monk  has  gone  out  of  sight!  It  is 
pleasant  to  look  at  the  smiling,  cheer- 
ful old  Beguine,  and  think  no  more 
of  yonder  livid  face. 

One  of  the  many  convents  in  this 
little  religious  city  seems  to  be  the 
•»pccimeu- house  which  is  shewn  to 


stfEDgerB,  for  all  the  gnides  eoodnci 
von  thither,  and  I  aaw  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose  the  names  of 
hmumerable  Rf»™g  and  J<nie8e8  re- 
gistered* 

A  verv  kind,  sweet-yoioed,  smiling 
nan  (X  wonder,  do  they  always 
choose  the  most  agreeable  and  best- 
humoured  sister  of  the  house  to 
shew  it  to  strangers  ?)  came  tripping 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  flags 
of  the  little  garden  court,  and  wd- 
comed  us  wim  much  courtesy  into 
the  neat  little  old-fadiionedy  red- 
bricked,  gable-ended,  shining-win- 
dowed Convent  of  the  Angels.  First 
she  shewed  us  a  white*  washed  par- 
lour, decorated  with  a  grim  picture 
or  two  and  some  crucifixes  ana  other 
religious  emblems,  where,  upon  stiflT 
old  chairs,  the  sisters  sit  and  work. 
Three  or  four  of  them  were  still 
there,  pattering  over  their  laces  and 
bobbins ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the 
sisterhood  were  engaged  m  an  apart- 
ment hard  by,  from  which  issued  a 
certain  odour  which  I  must  say  re- 
sembled onions,  and  which  was  in 
fact  the  kitchen  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Every  Beguine  cooks  her  own 
little  dinner  in  her  own  little  pipkin ; 
and  there  was  half-a-acore  of  them, 
sure  enough,  busy  over  their  pots 
and  crockery,  cookmg  a  repast  which, 
when  ready,  was  carried  off  to  « 
neighbouring  room,  the  refectory, 
where,  at  a  ledge-table  which  is 
drawn  out  from  under  her  own  par- 
ticular cupboard,  each  nun  sits  down 
and  eats  her  meal  in  silence.  More 
religious  emblems  ornamented  the 
carved  cupboard-doors,  and  within, 
every  thing  was  as  neat  as  neat  could 
be:  shining  pewter  ewers  and  glasses, 
snug  baskets  of  eggs  and  pats  of 
butter,  and  little  bowls  with  about  a 
farthing's  worth  of  green  tea  in  them, 
— for  some  sreat  day  of  iete,  doubt- 
less. The  old  ladies  sat  round  as  we 
examined  these  things,  each  eating 
soberly  at  her  ledge  and  never  look- 
ing round.  There  was  a  bell  ringing 
in  the  chapel  hard  hy.  *'H9xkr 
said  our  ^uide,  "  that  is  one  of  the 
sisters  dvmg.  Will  you  come  up 
and  see  the  cells  ?" 

The  cells,  it  need  not  be  said,  are 
the  snuggest  little  nests  in  the  world, 
with  serge-curtained  beds  and  snowy 
linen,  and  saints  and  martyrs  pinned 
against  the  wall.    ''  We  may  sit  ap 
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tni  twelve  o'clock  if  we  like,**  said 
the  nun ;  *'but  we  have  no  fire  and 
candle,  and  so  what's  the  nse  of  sit- 
ting up?  When  we  have  said  our 
prayers  we  are  glad  enough  to  go  to 
sleep." 

I  foiget,  although  the  good  soul 
told  us,  how  many  times  in  the  day, 
in  public  and  in  private,  these  devo- 
tions are  made,  but  fancy  that  the 
morning  service  in  the  chapel  takes 
place  at  too  early  an  hour  for  most 
easy  travellers.  We  did  not  fail  to 
attend  in  the  evening,  when  likewise 
is  a  general  muster  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred, minus  the  absent  and  sick,  and 
the  sight  is  not  a  little  curious  and 
striking  to  a  stranger. 

The  chapel  is  a  ver^  big  white- 
washed place  of  worship,  supported 
bj  half-a-dozen  columns  on  either 
side,  over  each  of  which  stands  the 
statue  of  an  apostle,  with  his  emblem 
of  martyrdom.  Nobodv  was  as  yet 
at  the  distant  altar,  which  was  too 
far  off  to  see  very  distinctly ;  but  I 
could  perceive  two  statues  over  it, 
one  01  which  (St.  Lawrence,  no 
doubt)  was  leaning  upon  a  huge  gilt 
gridiron  that  the  sun  lighted  up  in  a 
blaze — a  painful  but  not  a  romantic 
instrument  of  death.  A  couple  of  old 
ladies  in  white  hoods  were  tugging 
and  swaying  about  at  two  bell-ropes 
that  came  down  into  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  at  least  five  hundred 
others  in  white  veils  were  seated  all 
round  about  us  in  mute  contempla- 
tion until  the  service  began,  looking 
very  solemn,  and  white,  and  ghastly, 
like  an  army  of  tombstones  by  moon- 
light. 

The  service  commenced  as  the 
clock  finidied  striking  seven ;  the 
organ  pealed  out,  a  very  cracked  and 
old  one,  and  presently  some  weak 
old  voice  from  the  choir  overhead 
quavered  out  a  canticle ;  which  done, 
a  thin  old  voice  of  a  priest  at  the 
altar  far  off  (and  which  had  now 
become  quite  gloomy  in  the  sunset) 
chanted  feebly  anoUier  part  of  the 
service ;  then  the  nuns  warbled  once 
more  overhead;  and  it  was  curious 
to  hear,  in  the  intervals  of  the  most 
lugubrious  chants,  how  the  organ 
went  off  with  some  extremely  cheer- 
ful military  or  profane  air.  At  one 
time  was  a  mardi,  at  another  a  quick 
tune;  which  ceasing,  the  old  nuns 
bc^n  again,  and  so  sung  until  the 
service  was  ended. 


In  the  midst  of  it  one  of  the  white- 
veiled-  sisters  approached  us  with  a 
very  mysterious  air,  and  put  down 
her  white  veil  close  to  our  ears  and 
whispered.  Were  we  doing  any 
thing  wrong,  I  wondered?  Were 
they  come  to  that  part  of  the  service 
where  heretics  ana  infidels  ought  to 
quit  the  church?  What  have  you 
to  ask,  O  sacred,  white- veiled  maid  ? 

All  she  said  was,  "Z)etcr  cenHkmes 
pour  les  masses"  which  sum  was  pud ; 
and  presentlv  the  old  ladies,  rising 
from  their  chairs  one  by  one,  came 
in  face  of  the  altar,  where  they  knelt 
down  and  said  a  short  prayer ;  then, 
rising,  unpinned  their  veils,  and 
fold^  them  up  all  exactlv  in  the 
same  folds  and  fashion,  and  laid  them 
square  like  napkins  on  their  heads, 
and  tucked  up  their  long  black  outer 
dresses,  and  trudged  off  to  their  con- 
vents. 

The  novices  wear  black  veils,  under 
one  of  whidi  I  saw  a  young,  sid, 
handsome  face ;  it  was  die  only  thing 
in  the  establishment  that  was  the 
least  romantic  or  gloomy :  and,  for 
the  sake  of  any  reader  of  a  sentimen- 
tal turn,  let  us  hope  that  the  poor 
soul  has  been  crossed  in  love,  and 
that  over  some  soul-stirring  tragedy 
that  black  curtain  has  fidlen. 

Ghent  has,  I  believe,  been  called 
a  vulgar  Venice.  It  contains  dirty 
canals  and  old  houses  that  must 
satisfy  the  most  eager  antiquary, 
though  the  buildings  are  not  auite 
in  so  good  preservation  as  omers 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  commercial  bustle  of  the  place 
seems  considerable,  and  it  contains 
more  beer-shops  than  any  city  I  ever 
saw. 

These  beer-shops  seem  the  onlv 
amusement  of  the  inhabitants,  until, 
at  least,  the  theatre  shall  be  built,  of 
which  the  elevation  is  now  complete, 
a  very  handsome  and  extensive  pile. 
There  are  beer-shops  in  the  cellars 
of  the  houses,  which  are  frequented, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  bv  the  lower 
sort;  there  are  beer-shops  at  the 
barriers,  where  the  dtizens  and  their 
famiHes  repair;  and  beer-shops  in 
the  town,  glaring  with  gas,  with  long 

fiuze  blinds,  however,  to  hide  what 
hear  is  a  rather  questionable  repu- 
tation. 

Our  inn,  the  Hotel  of  the  Post,  a 
spacious  and  comfortable  residence, 
is  on  a  little  place  planted  round 
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with  trees,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
Palais  Royal  of  the  town.  Three 
clubs,  which  look  from  without  to 
be  yeiy  comfortable,  ornament  this 
square  with  their  gas-lamps.  Here 
stands,  too,  the  theatre  that  is  to  be ; 
there  is  a  cafe,  and  on  evenings  a 
military  band  plays  the  very  worst 
music  I  ever  remember  to  have 
heard.  I  went  out  to-night  to  take 
a  quiet  walk  upon  this  place,  and  the 
horrid  brazen  discord  of  these  trum* 
peters  set  me  half  mad. 

I  went  to  the  caf6  for  refVige,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  a  subterraneous  beer- 
shop,  where  men  and  women  were 
drinking  to  the  sweet  music  of  a 
cracked  barrel-organ.  They  take  in 
a  couple  of  French  papers  at  this  caf^, 
and  the  same  number  of  Belgian  jour- 
nals. You  may  imagine  how  well  the 
latter  are  informed,  when  you  hear 
that  the  battle  of  Boulogne,  fought  by 
the  immortal  Louis  Napoleon,  was 
not  known  here  until  some  gentlemen 
out  of  Norfolk  brought  the  news 
from  London,  and  until  it  had  tra- 
velled to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to 
Brussels.  For  a  whole  hour  I  could 
not  get  a  newspaper  at  the  cafe ;  the 
horrible  brass  band  in  the  meantime 
had  quitted  the  place,  and  now,  to 
amuse  the  Ghent  citizens,  a  couple  of 
little  boys  came  to  the  cafe  and  set 
up  a  small  concert :  one  played  ill  on 
the  guitar,  but  sang,  very  sweetly, 
plaintive  French  ballads;  the  other 
was  the  comic  singer  ;  he  carried 
about  with  him  a  queer,  long,  damp- 
looking,  mouldy  white  hat,  with  no 
brim.  "  Ecovtez^  said  the  waiter  to 
me,  "i7  va  faire  VAjiglaM,  c^est  trhs 
drole  I "  The  little  rogue  mounted  his 
immense  brimless  hat,  and,  thrust- 
ing his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of 
his  waistcoat,  began  to  faire  V An- 
glais, with  a  song  in  which  swearing 
was  the  principal  jjoke.  We  aU 
laughed  at  this,  and  mdeed  the  little 
rascal  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
humour. 

How  they  hate  us,  these  foreigners, 
in  Belgium  as  much  as  in  France  I 
What  lies  they  tell  of  us,  how  gladly 
they  would  see  us  humiliated  I  Ho- 
nest folks  at  home  over  their  port 
wine  say,  "Ay,  ay  (and  very  good 
reason  they  have  too),  national  va- 
nity, sir,  wounded — we  have  beaten 
them  so  often."  My  dear  sir,  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  in  the  world 
than  this.    They  hate  you  because 


yon  are  stupid,  hard  to  please,  and 
intolerably  insolent  and  air-giving. 
I  walked  with  an  Englishman  yes- 
terday, who  asked  the  way  to  a  street 
of  wnich  he  pronounced  the  name 
very  badly  to  a  little  Flemish  boy ; 
the  Flemish  boy  did  not  answer,  and 
there  was  my  finglishman  quite  in  a 
rage,  shrieking  in  the  child's  ear  as  if 
he  must  answer.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  "  the  snob," 
as  he  called  him,  to  obey  the  gentle- 
man. This  is  why  we  are  hated — 
for  pride.  In  our  free  country  a 
tradesman,  a  lacquey,  or  a  waiter, 
will  submit  to  almost  any  given  in- 
sult from  a  gentleman :  in  these  be- 
nighted lands  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another ;  and  pray  God  it  may  soon 
be  so  with  us!  Of  all  European 
people,  which  is  the  nation  that  has 
the  most  haughtiness,  the  strongest 
prejudices,  the  greatest  reserve,  the 
greatest  dulness  r  I  say  an  English^ 
man  of  the  genteel  classes.  An  ho« 
nest  groom  jokes  and  hobs-and«nobs 
and  makes  his  way  with  the  kitchen- 
maids,  for  there  is  good  social  nature 
in  the  man ;  his  master  dare  not  un- 
bend. Look  at  him,  how  he  scowls 
at  you  on  your  entering  an  inn-room ; 
think  how  you  scowl  yourself  to 
meet  his  scowl.  To-day,  as  we  were 
walking  and  staring  about  the  place, 
a  worthy  old  gentleman  in  a  carriage, 
seeing  a  pair  of  strangers,  took  6ff 
his  hat,  and  bowed  very  gravely  with 
his  old  powdered  head  out  of  the 
window :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our 
first  impulse  was  to  burst  out  laugh- 
ing— ^it  seemed  so  supremely  ridicu- 
lous that  a  stranger  should  notice 
and  welcome  another. 

As  for. the  notion  that  foreigners 
hate  us  because  we  have  beaten  them 
so  often,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  the 
greatest  error  in  the  world:  well- 
educated  Frenchmen  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  beaten  them,  A  man 
was  once  ready  to  call  me  out  in 
Paris  because  I  said  that  we  had 
beaten  the  French  in  Spain;  and 
here  befbre  me  is  a  French  paper, 
with  a  London  correspondent  dis- 
coursing about  Louis  Buonaparte  and 
his  jackass  expedition  to  Boulogne. 
"  He  was  received  at  Eglintoun,  it  is 
true,"  says  the  correspondent,  "  but 
what  do  you  think  was  the  reason  ? 
Because  the  English  nobility  were 
anxious  to  revenge  upon  hut  person 
(with  some  coups  de  lance)  the  cheeks 
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wMch  the  ^graml  homme*  his  tm^  had 
inflicted  on  us  in  Spain,''* 

This  opinioii  is  so  general  among 
the  Frencn,  that  they  would  lauffh  at 
you  with  -scornful  incredulity  if  you 
ventured  to  assert  any  other.  Foy*B 
history  of  the  Spanish  War  does  not, 
unluckily,  go  far  enough.  I  have 
read  a  French  history  which  hardly 
mentions  the  war  in  Spain,  and  calls 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  a  French 
yictory.  You  know  how  the  other 
day,  a^  in  the  teeth  of  all  eyidence, 
the  French  swore  to  their  yictory  of 
Toulouse :  and  so  it  is  with  the  rest ; 
and  you  may  set  it  down  as  pretty 
eertam,  1st,  That  only  a  few  people 
know  the  real  state  of  thinss  in 
France,  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  us;  2d,  That  those  who  do, 
keep  the  truth  to  themselyes,  and  so 
it  is  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

These  Belgians  have  caught  up, 
and  quite  naturally,  the  French  tone. 
W^e  are  per/lde  Album  with  them 
still.  Here  is  the  Ghent  paper,  which 
declares  that  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  sent  by  the 
English  and  Lord  Palmerston;  and 
ihougb  it  states  in  another  part  of 
the  journal  (from  English  autnority) 
that  the  prince  had  never  seen  Lord 
Palmerston,  yet  the  lie  will  remain 
uppermost — the  people  and  the  editor 
will  believe  it  to  the  end  of  time. 
*  *  See  to  what  a  digression  yon- 
der little  fellow  in  the  tall  hat  has 
given  rise  I  Let  us  make  his  picture, 
and  have  done  with  him. 

I  could  not  understand,  in  my 
walks  about  thb  place,  which  is  cer- 
tainly pictures(jue  enough,  and  con- 
tains extraordinary  charms  in  the 
shapes  of  old  gables,  quaint  spires, 
and  broad  shining  canals — I  could 
not  at  first  comprehend  why,  for  all 
this,  the  town  was  especially  dis- 
a^eeable  to  me,  and  have  only  just 
hit  on  the  reason  why.  Sweetest 
Juliana,  you  will  never  guess  it :  it 
is  simply  this,  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  decent-looking  woman  in  the 
whole  place ;  they  look  all  ugly,  with 
coarse  mouths,  vulgar  figures,  mean 
mercantile  faces ;  and  so  the  traveller 
walking  among  them  finds  the  plea- 
sure of  his  walk  excessively  damped, 
and  the  impressions  made  upon  him 
disagreeable. 

In  the  Academy  there  are  no  pic- 
tures  of  merit ;   but  sometimes  a 


second-rate  picture  is  as  pleating  as 
the  best,  and  one  may  pass  an  hour 
here  very  pleasantly.  There  is  a 
room  appropriated  to  Belgian  artists, 
of  whicn  I  never  saw  the  like;  they 
are,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  things  in 
this  country,  miserable  imitations  of 
the  French  school — ^great  nude  Ve- 
nuses,  and  Junes  a  la  David,  with 
the  drawing  left  out. 

Bbuobs. 

The  change  from  vulgar  Ghent, 
with  its  uj^y  women  and  coarse 
bustle,  to  this  quiet,  old,  half-des^ted, 
cleanly  Brugei,  was  very  pleasant. 
I  have  seen  old  men  at  Versailles, 
with  shabby  coats  and  pigtails,  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  benches  in 
the  walls ;  they  had  seen  better  days, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  were  gentlemen 
still :  and  so  we  found,  this  morning, 
old  dowager  Bruges  basking  in  the 
pleasant  August  sun,  and  looking,  if 
not  prosperous,  at  least  cheerful  and 
well-br^.  It  is  the  quaintest  and 
prettiest  of  all  the  quaint  and  pretty 
towns  I  have  seen.  A  painter  might 
spend  months  here,  and  wander  from 
cnurch  to  church,  and  admire  old 
towers  and  pinnacles,  tall  gables, 
bright  canals,  and  pretty  little  patches 
of  green  garden  and  moss-grown  wall, 
that  reflect  in  the  dear  quiet  water. 
Before  the  inn-window  is  a  garden, 
from  which  in  the  early  morning 
issues  a  most  wonderful  odour  of 
stocks  and  wall-flowers ;  next  comes 
a  road  with  trees  of  admirable  crreen ; 
numbers  of  little  children  are  playing 
in  this  road  (the  place  is  so  clean 
that  they  may  roll  in  it  all  day 
without  soiling  their  pinafores),  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  trees  are 
little  old-fashioned,  dumpy,  white- 
washed, red-tiled  houses.  A  poorer 
landscape  to  draw  never  was  known, 
nor  a  pleasanter  to  see — ^the  children 
especially,  who  are  inordinately  fat 
and  rosy.  Let  it  be  rememliered, 
too,  that  here  we  are  out  of  the 
country  of  ugly  women :  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  almost  uniformly 
gentle  and  pleasing,  and  the  figures 
of  the  women,  wrapped  in  long  black 
monk-like  cloaks  and  hoods,  very 
picturesque.  No  wonder  there  are 
so  many  children  :  the  guide-book 
(omniscient  Mr.  Murray  I)  says  there 
are  fifteen  thousand  paupers  in  the 
town,  and  we  know  now  such  mul- 
tiply.    How  the  deuce  do  their 
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children  look  so  flit  and  rosy?  By 
eating  dirt  pies,  I  suppose.  I  saw  a 
couple  making  a  very  nice  savoury 
one,  and  anotl^r  employed  in  ipravely 
sticking  strips  of  sticK  betwixt  the 
pebbles  at  the  house-door,  and  so 
making  for  herself  a  stately  garden. 
The  men  and  women  don  t  seem  to 
have  much  more  to  do.  There  are  a 
couple  of  tall  chimneys  at  either 
suburb  of  the  town,  where  no  doubt 
manufactories  are  at  work,  but  within 
the  walls  every  body  seems  decently 
idle. 

We  have  been,  of  course,  abroad 
to  visit  the  lions.  The  tower  in  the 
Grand  Place  is  very  fine,  and  the 
bricks  of  which  it  is  built  do  not 
yield  a  whit  in  colour  to  the  best 
stone.  The  great  building  round  this 
tower  is  very  like  the  pictures  of  the 
Du(»l  Palace  at  Venice;  and  there 
is  a  long  market  area,  with  columns 
down  the  middle,  from  which  hung 
shreds  of  rather  lean-lookins  meat, 
that  would  do  wonders  under  the 
hands  of  Cattermole  or  Haghe.  In 
the  tower  there  is  a  chime  of  bells 
that  keep  ringing  perpetually.  They 
not  only  play  tunes  of  themselves, 
and  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  an 
individual  performs  selections  from 
popular  operas  on  them  at  certain 
periods  of  the  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening.  I  have  heard  to-day 
"  Suoni  la  Tromba,"  «  Son  Vergin 
Vezzosa,*'  from  the  Puritanic  and 
other  airs,  and  very  badly  they  were 
played  too ;  for  such  a  great  monster 
as  a  tower-bell  cannot  be  expected  to 
imitate  Madame  Orisi  or  even  Signer 
Lablache.  Other  churches  indulge 
in  the  same  amusement,  so  that  one 
may  come  here  and  live  in  melody 
all  day  or  night,  like  the  young  wo- 
man in  Moore's  JLalla  Boakh. 

In  the  matter  of  art,  the  chief 
attractions  of  Bruges  are  the  pictures 
of  Hemling,  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  churches,  the  hospital,  and  the 
picture-gallery  of  the  place.  There 
are  no  more  pictures  of  Rubens  to 
be  seen,  and,  indeed,  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  one  has  had  quite  enough 
of  the  great  man  and  his  magnificent, 
swaggering  canvasses.  What  a  dif- 
ference is  nere  with  simple  Hemling 
and  the  extraordinary  creations  of 
his  pencil !  The  hospital  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  them;  and  the  legend 
there  is  that  the  painter,  who  iuid 
served  Charks  the  Bold  in  hi9  war 


against  the  Swiss,  and  his  last  battle 
and  defeat,  wandered  back  wounded 
and  penniless  to  Bruges,  and  here 
found  cure  and  shelter. 

This  hospital  is  a  noble  and  curi- 
ous sght  The  great  hall  is  almost 
as  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century ;  it 
is  spanned  by  Saxon  arches,  and 
lighted  by  a  multiplicity  of  Gothic 
wmdoMTs  of  all  sizes ;  it  is  very  lofty, 
clean,  and  perfectly  well  ventilated ; 
a  screen  runs  across  the  middle  of 
the  room,  to  divide  the  male  from 
the  female  patients,  and  we  were 
taken  to  examine  each  ward,  where 
the  poor  people  seemed  happier  than 
possibly  they  would  have  been  in 
health  and  starvation  without  it. 
Great  yellow  blankets  were  on  the 
iron  beds,  the  linen  was  scrupulously 
clean,  glittering  pewter  jugs  and 
goblets  stood  by  the  side  of  each 
patient,  and  the^r  were  provided  with 
podly  books  (to  judge  m>m  the  bind- 
mg\  in  which  several  were  reading 
at  leisure.  Honest  old  comfortable 
nuns,  in  queer  dresses  of  blue,  black, 
white,  and  flannel,  were  bustling 
through  the  room,  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick.  I  saw  about  a 
dozen  of  these  kind  women's  faces ; 
one  was  young — all  were  healthy 
and  cheeiful.  One  came  with  bare 
blue  arms  and  a  great  pie  of  linen 
from  an  outhouse — such  a  grange 
as  Cedric  the  Saxon  might  have 
given  to  a  guest  for  the  night.  A 
couple  were  in  a  laboratory,  a  tall, 
bright,  clean  room,  500  years  old 
at  least.  '*  We  saw  you  were  not 
very  reli^ous,"  said  one  of  the  old 
ladies,  with  a  red,  wrinkled,  good- 
humoured  face,  *^by  your  behaviour 
yesterday  in  chapel."  And  yet, 
we  did  not  laugh  and  talk  as 
we  used  at  colWe,  but  were  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  scene  that 
we  saw  there.  It  was  a  fllte-day ;  a 
mass  of  Mozart  was  sung  in  the 
eveninjBf — not  well  sung,  and  yet  so 
exquisitely  tender  and  melodious, 
that  it  brought  tears  into  our  eyes. 
There  were  not  above  twenty  people 
in  the  church,  all,  save  three  or  four, 
were  women  in  long  black  cloaks. 
I  took  them  for  nuns  at  first.  They 
were,  however,  the  common  people 
of  the  town,  very  poor  indeed,  aoubt- 
less,  for  the  priest's  box  that  was 
brought  round  was  not  added  to  by 
most  of  them,  and  their  oontributions 
were  but  two  cent  pieceS|-r-five  of 
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these  go  to  a  penny ;  but  we  know 
the  value  of  such,  and  can  tell 
the  exact  worth  of  a  poor  wo- 
man's mite!  The  box-bearer  did 
not  seem  at  first  willing  to  accept 
our  donation  —  we  were  strangers 
and  heretics;  however,  I  held  out 
my  hand,  and  he  came  perforce,  as 
it  were.  Indeed  it  had  only  a  franc 
in  it:  but  que  voulez'Wnu  f  I  had 
been  drinking  a  bottle  of  Bhine  wine 
that  day,  and  how  was  I  to  afford 
more?  The  Rhine  wine  is  dear  in 
this  country,  and  costs  four  francs  a 
bottle. 

Well,  the  service  proceeded.  Twenty 
poor  women,  two  Englishmen,  four 
ragged  beggars,  cowering  on  the  steps ; 
and  there  was  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
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in  a  great  robe  of  gold  and  damask, 
two  little  bovs  in  white  surplices 
serving  him,  holding  his  robe  as  he 
rose  and  bowed,  and  the  money- 
gatherer  swinffing  his  censer,  and 
filling  the  little  chapel  with  smoke. 
The  music  pealed  with  wonderful 
sweetness:  you  could  see  the  prim 
white  heads  of  the  nuns  in  their  gal- 
lery. The  evening  light  streamed 
down  upon  old  statues  of  saints  and 
carved  brown  stalls,  and  lighted  up 
the  head  of  the  golden-hairod  Mag- 
dalen in  a  picture  of  the  entomb- 
ment of  Christ.  Over  the  gallery, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  kind  protectress  to 
the  poor  below,  stood  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin. 


A^OLOOT  FOR  aut-unions.* 


In  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  20th 
we  are  told  that  Lord  Colbome,  who, 
we  believe,  is  one  of  the  Government 
Commissioners  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  nij^ht, 
I9th  Julv,  his  belief  that  Art-Unions 
were  calculated  to  *^  create  medio- 
crity." 

Now,  we  confess,  we  think  this  re- 
flection upon  Art-Unions,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  decidedlv  unjust,  comes 
rather  ungraciously  from  the  lips  of 
a  nobleman  belonging  to  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  and  we  hope  to  prove  the 
remark  is  not  at  all  deserved.  We 
believe  there  never  was  a  more 
unfounded  statement  than  that  the 
Art -Unions  operate  unfavourably 
upon  art  in  this  country  and  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  its  standard,  and 
the  eminent  source  from  which  such 
an  opinion  comes  makes  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  met  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  such  arguments  as  will  clearly 
establtth  a  contrary  conclusion.  Per- 


haps our  opinion  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  putting  an  example,  which 
IS,  unfortunately,  but  too  easy  to 
identify  with  f^. 

We  could  ^int  out  a  picture, 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Rpyal 
Academy,  a  picture  in  the  high- 
est walk  of  ait,  which  has  met  with 
universal  approval  for  the  grand- 
cur  of  its  conception,  the  science 
of  its  composition,  the  carefulness  of 
its  study  and  drawing,  and  the  bnl- 
liancv  and  vigour  of  its  execution. 
We  know  that  this  picture  has  occu- 
pied the  young  artist  who  painted  it 
at  least  a  couple  of  years ;  that  his 
whole  energies  have  been  devoted  to 
produce,  during  that  time,  a  result, 
finally  pronounced  by  the  public  suc- 
cessful, crowned  by  their  approval. 
But  is  it  sold?  No.  Why  is  it  not 
sold  ?  Why  is  a  picture,  admitted 
on  all  hands  excellenti  praised  in  all 
the  papers  and  reviews  as  one  of  the 
leadmff  pictures  of  the  Exhibition, 
not  sold?  Simply  because  the  Art- 
Unions  are  put  down.    If  they  had 


*  Though  it  is  not  literally  true,  at  this  moment,  that  the  Art-Uoion  is  put  dowu, 
yet  that  contingency  being  not  at  all  impossible  (depending,  a«  it  does,  merely  upon 
the  view  which  the'legislature  will  take  of  the  society  in  its  next  session),  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  change  the  line  of  argument  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  its  suppression,  that  suppression  being  a  fact 
at  the  time  of  writing.  Whether  the  body  is  supposed  extinct  and  it  is  sought  to 
revire  it,  or  still  in  exiatence  and  it  is  sought  to  maintain  it,  the  reasoning  in  both 
cases  is  manifestly  the  same,  and  the  argoroents  which  are  adduced  for  its  re-establish- 
meat  are  clearly  equally  yaiid  for  its  preservation. 
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not  been  put  down  the  picture  in 
question  would  have  been,  in  all 

Erobability,  sold  for  three  or  four 
undred  guineas. 

Now  we  desire  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  only  apparent  mechan- 
ism in  this  country  by  which  pictures 
of  the  sort  mentioned  can  be  cer- 
tainly sold,  can  be  saved  from  not 
selling,  is  justly  charged  with  the 
creation  of  mediocrity  ?  By  what 
sort  of  logic  is  it  made  out  that 
opening  a  market  for  pictures  of  a 
high  stamp,  for  precisenr  that  order 
of  merit  wnich,  left  to  the  desultory 
chances  of  individual  patronage, 
is  most  sure  of  being  consigned  to 
oblivion,  and,  most  probably,  with 
only  the  prospect  of  such  patronage, 
would  have  never  dared  to  have  put 
itself  forth  at  all  ?  How  is  it  con- 
tended that,  by  clearinff  a  path  for 
genius  by  the  sale  of  sucn  works,  you 
are  "creating  mediocrity?"  xou 
remove  the  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  talent  universally  ac- 
knowledged, but  not  the  less  left  to 
starve,  and  you  are  told  that,  b^  so 
doing,  you  are  "  creating  mediocnty/' 
Strange  reasoning  I 

We  have  put  a  real  case ;  we  will 
now  put  a  hypothetical  one : — 

Suppose  a  hospital  is  founded,  and 
the  title  of  the  founders  to  the  land 
on  which  it  is  erected  is  discovered  to 
have  some  flaw  in  it;  suppose  the 
patients  are  turned  out  and  the  wards 
remain  empty  till  the  flaw  is  mended, 
which  it  may  be,  we  will  imagine, 
without  doing  the  slightest  injustice 
to  any  body  on  earth,  and  with  the 
great  advantage  of  restoring  the  pa- 
tients to  their  beds,  and  finally  to 
health ;— abill  is  introduced  into  par- 
liament for  that  purpose,  and  one  of 
the  national  committee  for  aiding 
the  sick,  one  of  the  supposed  gretX 
friends  to  such  institutions,  gets  up 
and  says,  "I  believe  the  poor 
people  you  send  to  Uiis  hospital, 
even  if  it  should  be  legalised, 
will  never  be  restored  to  perfect 
health.  You  will  only  be  '  creating 
mediocrity.*  It  b  true  that,  instead 
of  being  lefl  to  chance,  they  will  have 
their  wounds  and  ailments  dressed 
and  attended  to  by  the  best  surgeons ; 
that,  instead  of  lying  in  the  streets, 
thev  will  have  the  advantage  of  beds 
and  blankets ;  in  fact,  that,  instead  of 
starving,  they  will  haye  every  thing 
that  can  make  them  comfortable :  bat. 


after  all,  look  at  the  men  ^^^.^l^ 
received  assistance  firom  youfnoF^ 
pital, — ^what  poor  puny-looking  crea- 
tures they  are,  with  scarce  a  1^  to 
stand  on  f  Depend  upon  it  you  are 
only  ^creating mediocrity.'  Neverthe- 
less, till  we  can  think  of  something 
better,  I  give  my  consent  to  the  bill.  * 
Would  a  man,  making  such  a  speech 
as  this,  deserve  to  be  called  the  sick 
man's  friend  ?  Only  in  the  sense  in 
which  Death  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Now,  Art  is  sick.  The  Art-Union 
is  a  hospital  where  that  }ioor  patient 
has  been  fostered,  healed,  and  sent  on 
her  way  rejoicing,  with  bread  to  eat. 
We  have  seen  this  noble  and  useful 
institution  razed  by  a  quibble.  Art 
is  again  a  beggar,— cold,  hungry,  and 
ill-clothed.  Her  roof  is  taken  from 
over  her  head,  and  her  bread  out  of 
her  mouth,  by  the  legislature — by 
that  body  that  is  always  boasting 
its  good- will  to  the  poor  suffering 
soul! 

At  last  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope — 
something  is  to  be  done.  And  w)iat 
is  the  tone  taken  by  the  declared 
advocates  of  talent,  by  the  men 
singled  out  to  be  the  cuspensers  of 
the  national  benevolence  towards  Art ; 
the  great  patrons,  whose  names  should 
be  as  a  trumpet  -  sound  to  lift  up 
and  cheer  on  drooping,  disheartened 
Genius  ?  Their  tone  is  that  of  the 
most  sickening  indifference.  A  slur 
is  cast,  unanswered,  by  one  of  their 
body,  on  the  only  social  machine 
which  has  been  hitherto  found  in  the 
least  degree  efficient  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  pictures  of  a  superior  class. 

Lord  Northampton  says  well,  that 
this  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to 
artists. 

The  talented  painter  to  whom  we 
alluded  will  be  prevented,  in  all 
probability,  from  entering  into  the 
national  competition  for  the  House 
of  Lords'  frescoes,  merely  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  not  selling  his  picture ; 
for,  laying  aside  the  disgust  and 
despondence  it  must  shake  into  the 
heart  of  a  man  to  hear  his  name  in 
every  mouth  while  he  is  starving,  to 
enter  into  that  competition  a  painter 
must  have  not  only  heart,  but  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  hand,  mdcpendent  of  his 
Srofession,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
evote  himself  exclnsivcly  to  so  en- 
grossing a  work.  Now  what,  in  this 
case,  is  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
legdisation  of  the  Axt-Unioa  ?    It  ia 
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to  make  a  man,  who  has  proved  him- 
capable  of  great  efforts,  paint  down 
to  the  taste  of  priyate  purchasers. 
Tliis  is  creating  mediocrity,  if  you 
like;  or,  rather,  it  is  mach  worse, 
it  is  ruining  a  man  of  genius,  it  is 
literally  stamping  the  h&  out  of  the 
fairest  promise. 

We  do  not  change  Lord  Colhome 
personally  with  disaffection  towards 
the  fine  arts.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  his  lordship  has  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  raise  the  state  of  art  in 
this  country,  but  we  conceive  that 
expressing  his  belief  in  the  medio- 
crity-creating tendency  of  Art-Unions 
is  not  the  way  to  do  this.  We  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  such  an 
opinion  delivered  by  one  in  his  lord- 
ship's position,  and  by  a  known 
friend  to  art,  is  calculated  to  do 
painters  the  greatest  possible  mischief. 
We  would  numbly  contribute  our 
poor  endeavours  to  avert  this  mis- 
chief, to  arrest  the  diffusion  of  such 
an  opinion,  by  inquiring  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  can  be  based. 
And  till  his  lordship,  who  has  not 
put  forward  in  his  speech  any  argu- 
ment whatever  to  shew  the  steps  by 
which  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
explains  himself  more  clearly  on  the 
subject,  we  be^  all  thinking  persons 
to  suspend  their  assent  to  his  verdict. 

In  the  absence  of  any  explanation 
from  Lord  Colhome  as  to  what  comes 
under  his  notion  of  mediocrity,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
remarks  as  to  what  does  not  constitute 
mediocrity.  A  picture,  then,  does 
not  appear  to  us  mediocre  because  it 
is  not  large,  nor  because  the  subject  is 
homely.  We  could  point  out,  on  the 
other  nand,  some  large — verjr  large 
pictures,  both  in  the  Exhibition  and 
out  of  it,  representing  historical  sub- 
jects of  great  pretension,  that  appear 
to  us  essentially  mediocre.  Let  any 
one  compare  Maclise's  ^*  Undine"  with 
some  of  the  gigantic  historical  com- 
positions in  the  Exhibition,  and  he 
will  see  that  a  figure  of  two  inches  in 
lengtii  (many  of  the  gnomes  are  not  so 
large),  may  be  much  more  accurately 
ana  expressively  drawn,  and  even  with 
more  detail,  by  a  skilftil  painter,  than 
figures  of  six  or  twelve  feet  high  by 
a  bungler.  Such  a  picture,  magnified 
to  the  extent  required  to  make  it  as 
huge  as  the  other,  would  probably, 
in  spite  of  the  magnificatioiii  look 
mucn  less  coarsely  execated.    Cer- 


tainly the  Art-Union  does  not  par^ 
ticularly  encourage  the  grand  style, 
if  grandeur  be  supposed  to  consbt  in 
dimension.  But  that  compositions 
may  be  very  sublime,  and  vet  not  so 
enormous,  we  infer  from  tne  fiict  of 
one  of  BaphaePs  sublimest  efforts 
being  represented  by  him  on  an  ex- 
tremely small  scale.  We  allude  to  the 
little  picture  of  the  ^*  Vision  of 
Ezekiel**  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at 
Florence.  The  same  painter*s  com- 
positions in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican 
are  about  the  size  of  a  page  of  one 
of  our  morning  papers ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  they  are  thought  the 
less  sublime  on  account  of  these 
moderate  dimensions.  Michael  An- 
gelo  executed  some  little  crucifixions 
that  are  quite  as  fine  as  any  thing  he 
ever  did.  Kicolas  Poussin  is  thought 
to  be  a  good  master  in  the  grand 
sty^e,  yet  few  of  his  pictures  exceed 
two  or  three  feet  in  length.  It  will 
not  be  thought  strange  that  large 
pictures  should  commonly  look  weak, 
if  we  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  usually  con- 
structed. The  figures  are  generally 
copied  from  smsul  studies;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
study  from  nature,  six  inches  in 
length  serves  as  the  only  base  for 
the  construction  of  a  figure  six  feet 
in  the  picture. 

To  say  truth,  we  see  no  great  use 
in  these  days  in  encouraging  gigantic 
attempts,  unless,  indeed,  accuracy  in 
detail  is  insisted  on  in  proportion  to 
their  size ;  in  which  case  some  know- 
ledge is  gained  by  the  x>aintcr.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  reverse  hap- 
pens, and  size  is  a  refuge  for  igno- 
rance and  coarseness.  It  is  much 
better,  as  a  rule,  to  enforce  correct- 
ness upon  a  moderate  scale.  If  a 
man  can  paint  a  figure  a  foot  long 
well,  the  chances  are  he  will  be  able 
to  do  one  of  six  feet  quite  well 
enough,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

After  you  have  finished  decorating 
your  Parliament-Houses,  where  are 
your  phalanx  of  large  figure-painters 
to  go  P  When  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  has 
completed  his  fresco  arch  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  will  he,  upon  descending 
from  that  great  height  into  the  arena 
of  public  competition,  be  able  to 
cope  with  Mr.  Frith,  Mr.  Stone,  or 
Mr.  Ward,  or  any  of  those  painters 
in  a  style  of  much  less  pretension, 
but  far  more  originalf  who  would 
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probably  be  the  pets  of  the  Art- 
Uiiion?  Is  it  desirable  that  the 
style  of  the  throne  of  Intellect  should 
be  encouraged^  and  the  Squire  va- 
pouring awav  to  Mrs.  Primrose  lan- 
guish in  neglect  ?  On  which  side  is 
itke  mediocrity?  We  pronounce, 
ii?itbout  hesitation,  on  tne  side  of 
Mr.  Gaye  Thomas. 
l^Ir.  Redgrave  has  j^ainted  some 

Eretty  small  pictures  m  his  time; 
ut,  although  ve  had  always  a  lean- 
ing; towards  small  pictures,  we  oer- 
tamly  never  were  aware  of  what 
wonderful  accessions  of  mediocrity 
could  be  obtained  by  a  clever  painter 
turning  his  hand  to  the  sublime,  till 
we  saw  the  representation  ofljoyalty. 
Is  the  Art-Union,  because  it  has  a 
weakness  towards  productions  of  a 
less  pretending  cast  than  those  which 
have  conciliated  the  approbation  of 
the  Committee  for  promoting  the 
Fine  Arts  and  adommg  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  be  iusuy  taxed  with 
creating  mediocrity  r  We  think  not. 
If  it  is  contended  that  lai^  pictures 
are  not  often  bought  by  the  Art- 
Union,  where,  after  all,  are  your 
'' monster  ^'-pictures  to  be  put?  If 
the  bishops  kick  little  porcelain 
panels  out  of  the  altars,  the  pulpits, 
and  the  ceilings  of  churches,  merely 
because  some  scriptural  subject 'is 
thereon  rcpresenteo,  how  long  shall 
we  have  to  wait  before  pictures  are 
generally  admitted  into  those  sanc- 
tuaries? In  the  meantime,  pur- 
chasers want  something  they  can 
hang  up,  without  covering  the  whole 
side  of  a  room  with  one  picture,  .or 
having  the  said  picture  unlramed 
and  rolled  up,  and  the  frame  taken 
to  pieces  to  carry  through  the  door. 
We  hope  we  have  disposed  of  the 
objection  to  the  Art-Union  on  the 
score  of  the  dimension  of  its  common 
purchases,  as  well  as  of  the  style  it 
seems  most  to  favour.  We  cannot 
in  all  instances  approve  of  the  choice 
the  Art-Union  has  hitherto  made  of 
subjects  to  en^ve ;  but  wc  do  not 
see  why  this  discretion  should  not  be 
exerdsed  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner for  the  future.  We  are  not, 
however,  prepared  to  admit  that  an 
occasional  error,  in  the  selection  of  a 
feeble  picture  for  engraving,  creates 
mediocrity.  We  trust  that  the  en- 
^yin^  privil^e  will  be,  as  the 
institution  goes  on,  more  and  more 
judiciously  exercised;   and  that  it 


will  be  directed  to  the  illustrati<m 
and  diffusion  of  solid  and  sterling 
examples  of  that  merit  which  the 
Art-Union  has,  in  our  humble  opi- 
nion, been  hitherto  so  instrumental 
in  calling  forth. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  what 
better  and  more  comprehensive  sys- 
tem Lord  Colbome  has  in  contem- 
plation ;  but  till  his  lordship  comes 
forward  to  explain  his  ideas  on  this 
subject,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  r^aiding  the  Art-Union  as  a 
great,  a  useful,  and  effective  institu- 
tion for  the  encouragement  and  ad- 
vancement of  British  art — an  art  of 
no  mean  order — by  promoting  the 
BtHe  of  the  better  class  of  pictures  in 
the  public  exhibitions.  And  whereas 
heretofore  such  public  exhibitiona 
laboured  under  a  most  notable  de- 
fect in  the  poverty,  and  paucity,  and 
the  inferior  execution  of  such  dra- 
matic representations  of  life  by  the 
pencil  as  properly  fall  under  the  de- 
signation of  (that  most  vague  ex- 
pression !)  History-painting,  we  put  it 
to  any  candid  judge,  whether,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Art-Union, 
there  has  not  been  a  decided  im- 
provement visible  in  that  class  of 
pictures?  Such  improvement  we  at- 
tribute mainly  to  the  operation  of 
that  institution.  There  are  more  of 
such  pictures,  and  better  composed, 
drawn,  and  painted  than  before ;  and 
there  are  fewer  portraits. 

The  apathy  and  delay  of  the  go- 
vernment in  passins  the  Art-Unions' 
BiU  is  a  considerabte  blemish  in  that 
body.  Not  lon^  since  we  walked 
through  the  Exhibition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ajtists  in  Suffolk  Street  We 
were  told  by  the  secretary  that  they 
had  expected  70002.  to  be  expended 
by  the  Art-Union  upon  pictures  there. 
The  lamentably  small  number  witJi 
that  desirable  little  blue  ticket  marked 
^  SOLD  "  in  their  comers,  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  this  time,  at  least, 
mediocrity  had  been  left  to  ^t  on 
how  it  could,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Art-Union.  But  is  mediocrity 
to  be  deprived  of  all  means  of  be- 
coming something  better  than  me- 
diocrity? We  should  like  to  know 
what  these  means  are  if  the  Art- 
Union  IB  not  one  of  them  ? 

Questions  of  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  treated  by  our  legislators 
in  a  predseiy  similar  manner.  No 
entirely  unobjectionable,  transcend^ 
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entally  perfeet,  scheme  of  educating 
the  poor  has  yet  been  discovered; 
and,  therefore,  for  a  long  while, 
during  -which  the  poor  have  had  to 
educate  themselves,  it  has  been  agreed 
to  adopt  none  at  all.  But  half  Suf- 
folk is  set  on  fire,  and  we  hear  of 
amended  New  Poor-law  Bills,  at  last, 
with  education  clauses. 

No  perfect  scheme  for  producing 
great  artists  has  vet  been  hit  on,  and, 
therefore,  the  onl v  practical  one  that 
has  been  adopted  with  anyj^ood  re- 
sult at  all,  must  remain  snufied  out — 
must  be  sniffed  at,  and  treated  by 
the  noble  patrons  of  art  to  the  de- 
signation of  a  society  for  creating 
mediocrity.  The  fastidiousness  of 
honourable  gentlemen  and  noble  lords 
is  not  to  be  got  over.  The  only  way, 
apparently,  of  attractiuff  their  atten- 
tion, of  ^tting  over  tneir  scruples, 
of  hastemn^  their  measures,  is  to  set 
fire  to  their  property,  to  bum  dovm 
their  ricks.  We  say  this  is  a  com- 
mon trick  of  our  law-makers,  to  ex- 
hibit apathy  upon  some  subject  which 
requires  instant  legislation,  that  ac- 
cumulating arrears  of  suffering  may 
be  prevented,  merely  because  each 
honourable  member  or  noble  lord 
has  some  crotchet  of  his  own  about 
the  matter,  and  is  not  exactly  content 
with  the  measure  introduced.  We 
are  no  friends  to  these  neck-or- 
nothing  aspirations.  If  there  is  no- 
thing better  to  be  had  for  dinner 
than  bread,  then,  in  the  name  of 
charity,  let  us  have  bread.  Are  we 
to  die  of  thirst,  because  there  is  no 
champi^e  forthcoming?  Give  us 
water  ifthere  is  nothing  better,  and 
don't  tell  us  that  bread  and  water 
will  make  us  thin,  and  pale,  and 
feeble.  It  saves  us  from  starva- 
tion. 

Had  artists,  instead  of  being  needy 
and  unable  to  make  themselves 
loudly  heard,  been  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  body,  canable  of  backing 
their  efforts  witn  a  menace  to 
weaken  the  majority  of  ministers, — 
had  they  been  a  railway  committee. 
East  India  directors,  or  even  a  set  of 
gambling  lords,  that  desire  protection 
against  certain  fangs  of  the  gambling 
law,  or,  in  &et,  any  body  capable  of 
assuming  a  bullying  and  formidable 
shape  in  any  way,  we  are  persuaded 
they  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ently treated.  They  womd  then 
have  bad  a  bill  through  the  House 
TOIn  zzz.  ro.  cuLxvnx. 


in  double-quick  time  to  protect  their 
interests,  to  legalise  the  source  of 
their  profits,  and  an  indemnity  clause 
into  tne  bargain,  to  compensate  their 
losses  by  its  suspension. 

We  confess  that  we  wish  well  to 
the  Art-Union — cordially  well ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  heartiness  of 
our  sympathy,  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  lukewarm  way  in  which 
the  claims  of  that  institution  upon 
the  public  are  mentioned  by  Lord 
Ck>lbome.  We  have  no  interest  in 
our  well-wishing  beyond  a  desire  to 
see  painters  treated  fairly.  At  pre- 
sent they  are  suffering  through  a 
mere  piece  of  chicanery  (for  no  one 
pretends  that  the  Art-Union  princi- 
ple would  be  perverted  to  gambling 
purposes),  and  the  delay  m  easing 
them  docs  very  little  credit  to  the 
government.  A  mere  formality, 
which  could  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  long  ago  removed,  stands 
in  the  way  of  20,000/.  being  at  this 
moment  expended  upon  pictures. 
There  is  a  foreign  story  of  an  Eng- 
lishman drowning  through  the  for- 
mality of  a  fellow-countryman,  who 
waited  for  the  ceremony  of  an  in- 
troduction till  he  could  exert  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  drowning  man. 
The  Art-Union  is  waiting,  to  save 
painters  from  drowning,  for  an  intro- 
duction from  a  master  of  the  cere- 
monies in  the  shape  of  parliament. 
An  inexorable  formality  suspends  its 
exertions.  In  the  meantime  the  poor 
painters  are  left  to  kick  about  in  the 
waters  of  want,  and  drown  or  not,  as 
it  happens. 

We  call  upon  the  well-intentioned 
gentlemen  wno  compose  the  present 
government  to  direct  their  attention 
to  this  dilemma  of  artists  with  the 
energy  and  promptitude  befitting  the 
case,  which  is  one,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
civilised  persons,  of  most  grievous 
hardship.  We  call  upon  those  lords, 
who  have  commissioned  the  painters 
to  represent  their  peculiar  attributes 
of  Justice,  Religion,  and  Chivalry, 
not  to  lose  the  earliest  occasion  of 
signalising  their  justice  by  a  timely 
reparation  of  the  most  abominable 
injustice ;  their  religion,  by  removing 
a  bar  to  the  efforts  of  those  men 
whose  art  has  reflected  the  brightest 
lustre  upon  Christianity;  and  their 
chivalry,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
oppression  of  a  poor  and  unprotected 
portion  of  the  community. 

II 
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P.S.  At  tbe  doie  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Bession  we  find  that  Art- 
Unions  are  kindly  suffered  to  go  on 
for  another  year.  Ko  reason  can  be 
discovered,  m  the  quantity  or  im- 
portance of  other  work  done,  why  a 
Dill  should  not  have  been  passed  at 
once,  setting  the  matter  at  rest,  and 
placing  as  many  institutions  of  this 
nature  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep 
on  a  permanent  footing.  But  so 
much  consideration  for  the  interests 
of  art  was  too  much  to  expect  from 
a  British  government.  That  govern- 
ment has  shewn  its  usual,  its  tradi- 
tionaiy,  its  proverbial  disre^^ard  for 
the  Fine  ^ts,  in  postponmg  the 
settlement  of  the  question  for  an- 
other year.  Meantime  the  doubt 
that  hangs  over  its  final  decision,  a 
doubt  made  graver  by  the  discourag- 
ing and  ill-omened  expressions  whioi 
drop  from  the  oracular  lips  of  per- 
sonages in  high  places,  is  a  heavy, 
positive  miscmef.  No  such  doubt 
ought  to  have  been  suffered  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  a  great 
and  flourishing  institution  like  the 
Art-Union  or  London;  which  has 
taken  root  so  widely,  which  has  called 
such  manifold  departments  of  Art 
Into  such  seething  life  and  activity ; 
which,  to  use  the  expression  of  its 
own  Reporiy  has  "  put  mto  operation 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  medal 
die-sinkers,  and  workers  in  bronze 
(a  branch  of  art  much  neglected  in 
this  country) ;  which  has  established 
correspondents  not  merely  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  but  in 
Ceylon,  Bombay,  Singapore,  Nova 
Scotia,  Hobart  Town,  Mexico,  and 
New  York.'' 

Why,  what  a  world-wide  enginerv 
for  the  promotion  of  art  is  this  I  la 
it  possible  for  any  thinking  man  to 
close  his  eyes  to  the  import  of  these 
far-striding  operations,  conducted  on 
BO  grand  a  scale,  and  yrith  such  pro- 
digal expenditure  ?  Is  it  not  almost 
a  shame  that  the  least  shadow  of  a 
doubt  should  rest  over  tibe  fiite  of 
this  magnificent  Art -Beacon,  that 
flings  its  rays  over  the  seas  into  our 
most  distant  colonies;  this  Society, 
that  brings  its  engravings  and  pictures 
to  cheer  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  our 
countrymen  in  Launceston  and  Ho- 
bart Town  ?  Methinks  I  see  a  knot 
of  poor  chained  felons  huddled  about 
the  window  of  a  printshop  in  Sidney, 
and  snatching  a  moment  J  ease  from 


their  pains  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  affection-stirring  print,  shot  into 
their  desolate  region  by  the  enginery 
of  the  Art-Union.  But,  indeeo,  this 
cause  wants  little  aid  from  rhetoric, 
its  merits  are  so  obvious ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  dead,  dull  apathy,  which 
exists  in  the  breasts  of  our  legislators 
with  regurd  to  the  Fine  Arts,  can  be 
melted  as  little  by  enthusiasm  as 
their  activity  can  be  excited  on  the 
subject  by  a  rational  conviction  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  means  presented 
to  them  in  the  Art-Union  for  their 
promotion. 

One  of  the  most  solid  advantages 
of  this  Institution  is  the  continuous- 
ness  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its 
operations,  the  even  flow  of  its  funds, 
and  their  judicious  distribution.  Not 
only  are  branches  of  art  compara- 
tively new  in  this  country,  such  as 
working  in  bronze,  grafted  by  it,  but 
the  old  ones  receive  a  less  interrupted 
as  well  as  more  abundant  alin^t 
Is  it  not  something  for  a  painter,  who 
aims  at  distinction,  to  know  that  there 
is  an  annual  certainty  of  ten  works 
of  art,  of  the  value  of  1002.  and  up- 
wards to  4002.,  being  sold  ?  And  no 
doubt  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  number  of  these  high  prizes 
would  be  doubled. 

Many  persons  object  to  the  multi- 
plicity 01  small  prizes  in  this  Art- 
Lottery.  Hiey  suppose  it  increases 
the  number  of  inferior  pictures  in 
our  Exhibitions.  If  any  man  can 
prove  to  us  that  a  picture  worth  only 
102.  ouffht  not  to  be  sold  at  all,  or 
that  suoi  members  of  the  community 
as  have  only  10/.  to  lay  oat  on  a 
picture  ought  not  to  buy  one  at  all, 
we  shall  readily  admit  that  all  the 
lO^prizes  oug^ht  to  be  abolished. 

The  theoretical  principle  for  regu* 
lating  Uie  prizes,  for  determining  the 
number  of  a  certain  amount  that 
ought  to  be  awarded,  will  depend 
upon  the  limits  of  labour  that  a 
painter  may  be  supposed  to  bestow 
u^n  a  single  work  on  the  one  hand, 
without  derogation  to  his  talent,  and, 
on  the  other,  without  wasting  his 
time.  For  an  artist,  in  our  optnion, 
mav  take  too  much,  as  well  as  too 
little,  time  in  the  execution  of  a 
piece.  We  suppose  that  upon  this 
principle  few  prizes  of  so  low  an 
amount  as  102.  would  be  given.  Bat 
the  practical  principle  must  have  a 
refotnce  to  tne  pnisea  and  oonTeni- 
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ence  of'sufoacriben,  and  to  the  cuMom 
which  has  hitherto  pfrevailed.  Ac 
cording  to  the  latter,  the  prizes 
would  be  upon  the  same  scale  as  the 
pictures  bought  or  exhibited  on  an 
average  annually. 

In  our  opinion,  the  principle  which 
ought  to  guide  the  Art 'Union  in  the 
graduation  of  its  prises  should  be 
compounded  of  both  these.  It  ought 
to  tikQ  up  the  state  of  things  it  finds^ 
and  introduce  some  principle  for 
making  it  better.  In  other  words, 
it  ought  to  b^^  with  a  sufficiency 
of  low  prizes,  but  to  keep  in  view  the 
increase  in  number  of  the  high  ones. 

Some  will  walk  through  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  paintings  selected  bv 
the  prizeholders,  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders, and  sav  scomf ulrf ,  **  Here  are 
the  fruits  of  your  Art-Union !  why 
there  is  hardly  a  good  picture  among 
the  lot."  We  would  beg  such  as 
pass  a  hasty  sentence  of  this  kind 
mentally  to  make  exhibitions  of  such 
pictures  as  have  been  purchased  out 
of  the  annual  ealleries  for  years  be- 
fore the  Art-Union  existed.  Would 
those  be  in  any  degree  superior? 
If  not,  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
£rom  the  rarity  of  excellence  in 
these,  unfavourable  to  Art-Unions. 

A  parallel  ar^ment  mav  be  put 
about  the  rarity  of  mathematical 
merit  at  Cambridge.  A  man  may 
say  to  Professor  Whewell,  "  Why, 
what*8  the  use  of  your  Triposes? 
Shew  me  one  of  your  wranglers,  who 
18  a  tolerable  mathematician,  who 
has  made  any  noise  in  the  world.^' 
Professor  Whewell  would  naturally 
answer,  "  We  can  hardly  expect  a 
crop  of  geniuses  every  year.  I  even 
admit,  if  you  please,  that  mathemati- 
cal eminence  is  extremely  rare  among 
us ;  but  I  don't  see  that  we  should 
gain  any  thing  by  suppressing  our 
annual  examinations,  by  taking  away 
the  chief  incentives  to  distinction. 
We  should  then  have  still  fewer  men 
of  mark  than  we  have  at  present.** 

Merit  is  rare,  and  men  attribute 
the  rarity  of  it  to  the  only  visible 
means  by  which  it  can  be  fostered. 
As  well  attribute  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  among  the  lower  orders  to 
schools. 

A  comparison  of  their  own  Annual 
Reports,  which  are  pregnant  with 
meaning,  will  shew  the  vigour  and 
spreading  tendency  of  this  society. 
Ihe  eighth  of  tiiese  Beports  has  just 


appeal^.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
good  augury  we  hold  of  growing 
elevation  in  the  views  of  the  society 
justified  by  their  offering  a  prize  of 
600/.  for  the  best  origmal  picture, 
illustrative  of  English  mstory,  to  fax* 
nish  a  subject  for  engraving  hereafler. 
We  trust  in  succeeding  years  to 
see  some  sort  of  rotation  adopted  in 
the  style  prescribed  to  the  candidates 
in  these  competitions,  and  that  poet- 
ical subjects,  as  well  as  renresentations 
of  actual  life,  will  not  oe  excluded. 
We  have  before  alluded  to  the  vague- 
ness of  the  expression  ^*  historical 
painting,"  and  we  fancy  sometimes 
that  many  well-meaning  people  are 
misled  by  this  term.  If  history- 
painting  IS  to  be  confined  to  throw- 
mg  lustre  upon  the  fate  of  the  seven 
burghers  of  Calais  (a  story  which, 
with  all  its  merits,  we  think  may  be 
represented  too  often),  or  to  depict- 
ing the  finding  the  body  of  Harold, 
or  King  Alfred  giving  laws,  or  Queen 
Eleanor  sucking  her  lord's  wound, 
or  the  murder  of  the  little  princes  in 
the  Tower,  or  even  Milton  dictating, 
with  a  daughter  on  either  side 
(though  one  would  imaeine  that  one 
amanuensis  might  have  been  enough 
at  a  time\  or,  in  fact,  to  the  illus- 
tration m  any  page  of  Hume,  Frois- 
sart,  or  Sharon  Turner, — then,  in 
our  humble  estimation,  histoij-paint- 
ing  is  not  the  mobt  promising  field 
for  the  exertions  of  our  artists.  It 
gives  too  free  a  scope  for  the  tnrjdd 
expansions  of  the  false  suldime.  Toe 
stare,  stmt,  start,  frown,  and  swagger, 
that  may  be  seen  to  admiration  at  our 
minor  tiieatres,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  encourage  the  display  of,  upon 
canvass.  We  hardly  see  ainr  endea- 
vour, in  this  grand  school  of  history- 
painting,  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
borrowed  its  dresses,  expressioni,and 
gestures  from  Astley*8  or  the  Vic- 
toria. And  we  venture  humbly  to 
suggest  to  the  committee,  that  the 
most  genuine  merit,  such  as  Gains- 
borou{;h's  and  WiUde's,  which  has 
made  its  appearance  in  this  country, 
was  not  trained  to  flaunt,  as  it  were, 
upon  these  pompous  aad  gaudy  poles 
of  historical  subjects,  but  crept  along 
lowly  M  a  lark's  nest,  mattnur  the 
sober  and  unpretending  paths  of 
daily  life  as  with  a  network  of  wild 
flowers.  It  is  not  that  we  otriect 
totally  to  the  representation  of  his- 
torical scenes;  we  only  think  it  a 
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pity  that  a  style,  in  which  vulgarity 
IS  so  insufferable,  and  apparently  so 
inevitable,  should  be  held  out  to  the 
artist  as  the  one  in  which  it  is  most 
desirable  for  him  to  emplov  himself. 
Let  us  have  all  sorts  of  things  that 
are  genuine  and  true;  the  bitter 
monu  of  Hoearth,  the  splendour  and 
nobleness  of  Keynolds*s  portraits,  the 
wild  fanciMness  and  almost  Shak- 
sperian  versatility  of  Maclise,  the 
brilliant  voluptuousness  of  £tty,  the 
chaste  tenderness  and  classical  purity 
of  Eastlake,  the  studious  finish  of 
Mulready,  the  humour  of  Leslie,  and 
the  consummate  execution  of  Land- 
seer.  Let  us  have  all  these,  let  us 
do  our  best  to  have  them,  to  cherish 
them ;  but  pray  let  us  pause  before 
we  pull  down  upon  our  heads  an 
avalanche  of  sucn  frozen  historical 
sublimities  as  we  see  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Do  not  let  us  be  run  away 
with  by  a  rage  for  the  mock  sublime. 

Among  minor  subjects  for  congra- 
tulation in  this  Art-Union  Report, 
it  is  jB^tifying  to  notice  that  the 
committee  has  presented  to  that 
young  and  promising  painter  Mr. 
Selous,  fifty  guineas  in  addition  to 
the  premium  he  obtained  by  his  verv 
ingenious  outlines  on  the  PSgrims 
Pfogress.  The  style  of  outline  in 
itself  is  a  very  subordinate  one,  and 
scarcely  worth  encouraging ;  but  the 
production  of  this  senes  displays  a 
certain  variety  of  power  pleasing  to 
witness,  and  the  taste  and  fancy 
evinced  in  their  execution  no  loneer 
leave  Retzsch  without  a  rivid  in  tms 
province,  and  deserve  to  be  favour- 
ably noticed. 

The  most  serious  objection  that 
has  been  hitherto  put  forward  asainst 
Art-Unions  is  the  possibility  of  col- 
lusion between  the  prizeholder  and 
the  artist.  ^  It  appears  that,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  prizeholders  have 
been  mean  enough  to  tamper  with 
painters  previous  to  exercising  their 
privilege  of  selection,  and  have  tried 
to  get  their  preference  of  the  work 
of  anv  individual  painter  accompa- 
nied by  the  condition  of  having  the 
greater  portion  of  the  price,  to  be 
received  by  the  painter  from  the 
Art-Union,  paid  to  them  clandes- 


tinely in  hard  cash,  the  painter  to 
pocket  the  rest  and  take  back  his 
picture. 

Recently,  in  two  of  these  instances, 
which  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe 
are  all  that  have  occurred,  the  trick 
has  been  exposed,  and  we  have  as 
much  pleasure  in  re-echoing  the  un- 
enviable notoriety  of  Mr.  W .  Saun- 
ders of  Burton-upon-Trent,  from 
whom  one  of  these  disgraoefal  pro- 
posals emanated,  as  in  applauding 
Mr.  HoUins  for  his  very  proper  con- 
duct, not  only  in  rejecting  with  be- 
coming indignation  so  base  a  bribe, 
but  also  in  giving  up  the  offender  to 
the  public  scorn. 

The  spirit  of  Miss  Sophia  Claxton 
has  baffled  a  similar  attempt  to  per- 
vert the  objects  of  the  society,  though 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  m 
the  latter  instance  the  name  of  the 
transgressor  has  not  transpired. 

These  examples  ought  to  satisfy 
the  public  that  they  may  depend  upon 
the  nonest  pride  of  artists  ror  defeat- 
ing and  exposing  such  base  attempts. 

One  check  upon  this  fraud  in  the 
great  Art-Unions,  besides  the  honour- 
able character  of  the  artist*s  profes- 
sion, is  the  publicity  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  pictures,  selected  by  the 
prizeholders,  which  would  infiiilibly 
prevent  a  prize-picture  from  being 
returned  to  the  artist  without  the 
fact  becoming  very  shortly  notorious. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting 
subject  we  hef  leave  to  quote,  for 
the  consideration  of  clubs  and  city 
companies,  the  following  passage 
from  the  Art-Union  Report : — 

"  The  surplas  revenues  of  ft  club  or 
city  company  could  not  be  better  ex- 
pended tLan  in  portraying  for  imitatioa, 
on  tbe  walls  of  their  hall,  a  noble  action, 
or  elevated  feeling,  in  the  language  of  all 
lands— the  language  of  the  painter;  or 
setting  up,  in  marble,  memonals  of  their 
good  and  great  men. 

"  The  cost  of  one  civio  banquet  might 
be  made  to  produce  a  work  which  should 
long  remain  to  advance  the  beat  intereatc 
of  society/' 

Let  the  goldsmiths,  the  fish- 
mongers, and  the  merchant-tailors 
engrrave  that  sentence  on  the  walls  of 
their  refectories. 
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It  was  said  upon  one  occasion,  by 
a  very  stout  j;entleman  of  the  last 
century,  that  it  is  surprisine  to  ob- 
serve now  small  a  quantity  oireBding 
there  is  in  the  world ;  yet,  if  his 
subsequent  couTcrsation  with  the 
younger  Burke  and  Boswell  be  cor- 
rectly reported,  he  has  furnished  a 
solution  of  his  own  problem.  The 
progress  which  the  understanding 
makes  through  a  book,  he  conceiyed 
to  have  in  it  more  of  pain  than 
pleasure ;  and  no  man,  he  ventured 
to  assert,  ever  reads  a  work  of 
science  from  pure  inclination,  the 
books  really  perused  with  pleasure 
being  only  such  light  compositions 
as  contain  a  quick  succession  of  events. 
The  reader  will,  doubtless,  have 
identified  the  stout  gentleman  of  cur 
quotation  with  that  great  Dr.  John- 
son, whose  critical  shoes  have  creaked 
over  the  threshold  of  the  present 
generation,  in  all  that  unoiled  rough- 
ness in  which  Boswell  determined 
to  preserve  them.  In  uttering  his 
last  remark,  he  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  day  when  ne  read  through 
Fielding*s  Amelia  without  stopping. 
But  the  assertion  is  not  well  founded, 
and,  if  Johnson  had  known  any  thinff 
of  Cambridge  education,  he  would 
have  imme£ately  perceived  its  fal- 
lacy. Peacock's  Algebra  is  the  Ivan- 
hoe  of  St.  John's;  and  we  have 
known  a  man  of  sdenoe  whose  con- 
stant and  favourite  companion  among 
shady  lanes  was  Blana's  Collection 
of  Problems.  This  taste,  however, 
is  not  easily  imparted.  Whatever 
may  be  the  contagion  of  the  gown, 
Mr.  Blakesley  or  Mr.  Thurtell 
could  give  some  interesting  illustra- 
tions to  shew  that  the  infection  of  the 
differential  calculus  spreads  slowly ; 
and  the  present  popular  Master  of 
Trinity  cannot  fail  to  number,  among 
his  tutorial  reminiscences,  a  consider- 
able party  of  Tonng  £iijg;land,  abso- 
lutely deaf  to  the  cfiarmings  of  pul- 
leys and  Bramah.  The  difficulty 
resides  in  awakening  a  taste  for  a 
pimop  or  a  poem. 

We  approve  of  Johnson's  sug- 
gestion, to  turn  a  boy  loose  into  a 
library — ^having  previously  removed 
all  works  of  an  ii^urions  tenden^ — 
and  to  let  him  graze  as  he  likes. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  to  en- 
^lotft  bin  in.  one  if^f^^  field  of  know* 


ledge,  with  thorn  hedges,  a  cord,  and 
a  staple.  The  confinement  of  the 
pasture  destroys  its  reUsh.  Instead 
of  binding  down  his  eye  and  atten- 
tion to  a  single  book,  let  him  please 
his  appetite  in  the  selection;  and, 
above  all,  abstain  from  discouraging 
him  by  a  statement  of  difficmties 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  understand- 
ing. If  he  find  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  too  hu^  and  knotty  for  his 
arms  to  encircle  it,  he  will,  of  his 
own  accord,  soon  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  climb  to  the  boughs.  Nor 
is  another  caution  of  the  Doctor's 
undeserving  of  r^ard.  K  a  man 
or  a  boy  begins  to  read  in  the 
middle  of  a  book,  and  feels  an  in- 
clination to  go  on,  he  advises  him 
not  to  turn  back  and  commence  me- 
thodicaUy  at  the  first  page,  lest  the 
inclination  to  the  task  should  lose 
its  heat,  or  entirely  fbrsake  him.  In 
addition  to  the  removal  of  all  books 
harmful  to  the  spiritual  health,  the 
field  ought  to  be  carefully  weeded 
from  modem  misceUanies  and  every 
body's  abridgements.  An  opinion  of 
Gray  has  b^n  recorded  that  might 
be  pondered  with  advantage  by  those 
whom  it  concerns :  he  thougnt  that 
the  abundance  of  dictionaries  of  all 
kinds  promised  badly  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  because  rich  and 
profound  learning  is  never  derived 
from  such  sonroes,  but  drawn  at  the 
fountain-head;  and  the  inducements 
to  idleness,  wluch  such  oompilataoni 
hold  out,  effectually  weaken,  if  the^ 
do  not  entirely  quench,  the  mnt 
and  the  indnstiv  to  stnd^  a  subieet 
in  the  original  authonties.  We 
think  it,  accordingly,  no  topic  of 
rejoicing,  when  a  young  man  Is 
versed  in  the  intellectual  statistics  of 
ne  lAterarv  QuzeUe^  or  fond  of 
paddling,  with  the  water  just  up  to 
nis  toes,  in  the  streamlet  of  The 
Penny  Cyclopedia.  This  is  what  we 
call,  to  borrow  Gray's  description  of 
Harris's  Hermes,  tne  shallow  prO' 
fomd,  **It  is  amazing  to  consider 
to  what  an  universality  of  learning 

nle  make  pretensions  here.  There 
t  a  drawer,  a  chair,  or  a  hack- 
ney-coachman, imt  is  politieSan,  poet, 
and  judge  of  polite  literatnre.'*  The 
wards  are  8benstone*s,  and  were  writ- 
ten fWmi  London  in  1740.  A  hun- 
dfisd  jean  hsfe  certainly  not  dlmi^ 
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nished  tbeir  trath.  Tbero  is  around 
and  among  us  the  chatter,  bat  not 
the  refinement  oi  taste.  The  sale 
of  3000  copies  of  Paradise  Loiij  in 
eleren  yean,  would,  seoording  to  the 
frank  admission  of  Hallam,  have 
been  a  very  satis&etory  sueoeis  in 
onr  own  tunes.  Yet  tiiist  snccess 
was  obtained  in  the  serenteenth  cen- 
tury, and  against  the  full  strength 
of  i^orance,  prejudice,  and  Tice. 
An  mtemal  machinery  of  life  worked 
the  noble  ship  into  the  haven,  in 
defiance  of  wind  and  tide.  **Thereis 
sometimes  a  want  of  eongeniaUty  in 
public  taste,  which  no  power  of  genius 
wiU  overcome.**  But  say  rather,  that 
there  is  always  an  indisposition  among 
the  many  to  welcome  or  to  admire 
the  beautiful  and  pure  in  art.  Is  it 
eonceivable  that  Spenser  should  ever 
be  the  poet  of  the  Reform  Club  ? 
The  atmosphere  of  popular  feeling 
and  thought  grows  every  day  denser 
and  cloudier;  if  the  song-thrush 
would  sing,  it  must  ascend  above 
the  mist,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
vulgar,  and  there,  followed  only  by 
a  few  loving  eyes, 

"  Scatter  its  loose  notea  in  the  waste 
of  sir," 

We  think  that  this  turning  f^  of 
tiie  young  intellect  may  often  be 
productive  of  excellent  results.  Fer- 

SBson  was  made  a  man  of  science 
seeing  his  father  mend  the  roof 
of  the  house  by  the  aid  of  a  prop 
and  lever;  Vaucanson  might  never 
have  exhibited  his  remarkable  me- 
chanical talents,  if  he  had  not  in  his 
boyhood  been  shut  up  in  a  room 
with  nothing  but  a  clock  fi)r  a  com* 
panion.  By  a  similar  process  of 
unitation^  a  few  sunny  hours  over 
Hooker  may  make  a  Field,  and 
Spenser  may  yet  create  many  a 
future  Cowley. 

While  we  were  thinking  of  the 
difficult  hills  which  all  benevolent 
Clarksons  have  to  climb,  in  their 
efforts  to  mitigate  the  slavenr  of 
ignorance,  we  met  with  a  volume 
entitled,  A  Courae  of  English  Read^ 
»|gr«  adapted  to  Every  Tag/te  and  Ca^ 
paciiy,*  The  author  is  a  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  James  IVcroft.  Now  the 
book  has  merits,  and  may  do  good;  but 
one  objection  to  it  should  be  stated 
at  onoe.    The  work  itself  contains 


not  only  internal  indications,  but  a 
distinct  avowal  of  having  heea  com- 
posed for  the  yonthftil  sdiolar  alone, 
and  with  a  sort  of  wavering  incli- 
nation  towards  the  feminine  gender. 
^  Complete  essays  on  these  compre- 
hensive subjects,**  says  the  writer, 
in  i^usion  to  history,  kc^  **mn  not 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  young  and 
inexpezienced  student,  and  whose 
chief  ambition  is  to  be  useful.**  This 
caution  is  pointed  by  PoF||^*s  admo- 
nition to  quarrelsome  critics,  about 
regarding 

"  The  writer's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they 
intend." 

Certainly  not:  but  then  instead  of 
page  98  these  wise  words  should 
nave  appeared  in  page  1.  If  a 
eonrse  or  reading  be  *^ada|ited  to 
every  taste  and  every  capacity,**  it 
must  also  be  suifced  to  every  age; 
for  the  taste  and  the  capacity  fluetu- 
ate  with  the  changes  of  time.  If 
this  book  be  addrnsed  strictiy  and 
singly  to  young  persons,  then  the 
title-page  ought  to  be  alta^;  if  to 
persons  of  maturer  life,  then  the 
course  itself  should  be  amended.  As 
it  is,  you  pass  under  the  arch  of 
Buddngham  Palace,  and  find  your* 
self  in  an  mfant  school  at  Pimlioo: 
The  contents  of  the  volume  are  also 
open  to  rebuke ;  there  is  rather  too 
much  of  flippancy,  and  not  quite 
enough  of  accuracy.  Some  of  the 
remarks,  however,  are  ingenious,  and 
calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  whom 
the  compiler  speu^s  in  his  prefiioe. 
We  cannot  approve  of  his  hints  for 
eduesting  a  teminine  order  of  com- 
mentators upon  the  Scriptures.  After 
giving  an  aoeount  of  a  young  lady, 
who  delights  in  writing  the  mar- 
ginal references  of  the^ible  upon 
some  paper  most  mystically  arrai^iad 
in  vertiod  columns,  he  adds,  ^  This  is 
a  much  more  jHofitable  employment 
than  knitting,  though  ladies  raa^  be 
allowed  to  cu>  both  ;**  and  astonishes 
us  with  the  question,  ^  Who  wonld 
not  be  more  proud  of  a  mother  who 
bequeathed  him  a  commentary  than 
a  quilt  ?*'  We  are  so  saerilegious  as 
to  say,  with  unblushing  effrontery, 
that  we  should  prefer  t^  quiit:  and 
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the  rtaBcn  ii  obfioiu,  tod,  to  our 
mind,  miimpeachable.  We  aJreedy 
posoees  sev'enl  eommentaries,  but 
never  had  a  quilt  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
reading  Plato,  was  suiehr  invading 
with  knffident  hardihood  the  priyi^ 
leges  of  the  uniyersities ;  but  even 
i&ham  himself  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  Commentary.  There  is 
tmtii,  as  well  as  neatness,  in  the 
lines  of  Gowpery^ 

**  Great  offices  will  ba^e 
Great  talents ;  and  God  g^ves  to  e? ery 

man 
The  virtae,  temper,  nnderstandiog,  taste. 
That  lifts  hhn  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  be  was  ordained  to 

iill." 

Mr.  Fycroft  professes,  then,  to 
teach  us  what  to  read.  The  offer 
should  be  welcomed.  In  the  present 
day  we  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  mill, 
and  the  driving  tide  of  business 
among  the  wheels  keeps  up  a  per- 
petual tumult  and  foam.  Intervals 
of  repose  are  all  the  opportunities  of 
study  and  reflection  that  many  of  us 
can  nope  to  obtain.  A  foot  upon 
the  cradle,  and  afinger  upon  Horace, 
may  be  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
literary  descendant  of  Hooker.  How 
can  these  intervals  be  best  employed 
fi>r  the  purposes  of  mental  cultiva^ 
tion  ?  Every  one  feels,  and  acknow- 
ledges with  Johnson,  that  snatches  of 
reaoing  will  not  make  a  Bentley  or 
a  Clarke,  but  then  B^itl^s  and 
Cl^kes  make  themselves.  No  man 
of  genius  ever  sailed  over  literature 
by  the  map  of  his  predecessors ;  he 
marks  his  course  by  the  stars  over- 
head in  the  heaven  of  intellect. 

How  to  read,  and  what  to  read,  are 
questions  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
history,  Temjde  requested  a  mutual 
friena  to  obtain  from  Gray  a  plan 
for  studying  modem  history,  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  period,  but 
heginning  and  ending  at  the  epochs 
he  might  deem  to  be  most  expedient. 
We  gather,  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished correspondence  of  Nichols,  that 
Gray  disliked  the  task — "  You  aggra- 
vate m  misfivrtunes  1^  twitting  me 
with  Ijemple,  as  if  a  pack  of  names 
of  books  and  editions  were  any  cure 
for  his  uneasiness,  and  that  I  with- 
held it  from  him."  What  Temple 
desired  was,  not  a  pack  (tf  names,  but  a 
list  of  a  f^of  Uie  Mst  and  most  neces- 
sary in  eaeh  period,  sniicieiit  to  eona- 


pose  a  historioal  chain,  and  eoRtlnue  It 
unbroken  (  and  what  he  asked  ibr 
himself  in  vain  has  been  supplied  to 
aU  students  by  Qray*8  successor  in  the 
historic  chair  of  Cambridge.  8myUi*f 
Leeiurei  on  Modem  Hittoty-'-^T9aAj 
recommended  in  Rboina-^  afford  a 
clear  and  safe  light  to  the  inexpe« 
ri^iced  traveller  along  these  rugged 
paths  of  investigation.  Pyaroft,nav« 
ing  the  proftssor*s  arm  to  lean  npoo, 
maintains  a  good  pace  and  a  very  be- 
coming attitude  in  this  section  of  his 
labours;  the  suggestion,  to  choose 
some  particular  branch  of  modem 
history,  is  plausible,  but  inconvenient, 
if  rigidly  carried  out  No  spectacle 
can  be  more  absurd,  than  a  person 
familiar  with  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  a  nation ;  acquainted  with  its  man- 
hood,  but  ignorant  of  its  childhood 
and  old  age.  It  is  knowing  one*s  w^ 
to  St.  Paul's,  without  having  ever 
heard  of  the  Mansion-house.  StiU, 
by  all  means,  select  some  ^  throng 
pointi.**  Among  these,  Fi^croft  justly 
enumerates :  (1 .)  The  earlv  history 
till  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest ; 
(2.)  The  era  of  the  middle  ages,  in- 
cluding the  feudal  system,  cmvalry, 
and  the  crusades.  (3.)  The  dawn  of 
discovery, — printing— gunpowder- 
compass,  &e.  (4.)  Civu  Wars,  (tf.) 
Revolution  of  1688.  Here,  with  the 
help  of  SmjTth  (why  does  he  call  the 
good  professor,  Dr,  Smyth  f  as  if 
every  stain  and  wrinkle  in  that  bom- 
basin  M.A.  gown  did  not  reject  the 
title  t),  Pvoroft  mendons some  import- 
ant boots,  and  his  directions  for 
reading  them  are  plain  and  judicious. 
He  calls  Bobertson^s  introduction  to 
his  Charles  V.  very  valuable;  but, 
perhm,  the  reader  sometimes  feels 
with  Nichols,  that  it  is  tiresome  to  wade 
into  the  history,  through  five  hundred 
pages  on  feudal  tenures  and  other 
barbarisms.  Bacon's  Henrv  Vn.  and 
part  of  Montesquieu  vriU  also  do 
very  well;  but  why  bring  us  back 
to  diei^  literature,  ^  with  that  vei^ 
popular  author,  Mr.  James,**  and  his 
romances  about  chivaliy  and  the 
Blade  PrinoeF  It  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers  to  learn  Gray*s  view 
with  regard  to  English  history.  The 
work  of  Hume,  he  considered  to  be 
deficient  in  all  the  elements  of  excel- 
lence. Rapines  he  esteemed  as  the 
<^y  general  history  o/Eneland^  and 
he  said  that,  by  consulting  we  copious 
and  eioellent  imurghiar  referencesiy 
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and  referring  to  the  oricmal  anihan 
and  aathoiiliea  irliich  ibey  indicate, 
an  admirable  narrative  mi^ht  be  com- 
piled. For  one  interestuig  episode 
m  our  annaU,  Clarendon,  of  conne, 
mnst  b3  studied.  Gray  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  all  modem  historians. 
Wb  power  of  Vandyck-painting  has 
drawn  many  eyee  to  his  page ;  but 
we  should  not  foij^^et,  amon^  the 
charms  of  his  style,  its  adaptation  to 
the  scenes  and  transactions  described. 
He  never  employs  Titian's  purple, 
except  to  invest  Titian's  senators. 
^  Would  you  not  laugh,**  said  Ben 
Jonson,  "to  meet  a  gr^  council- 
lor of  state  in  a  flat  cap,  with  his 
trunk  hose,  and  a  hobby-horse  doak, 
his  gloves  under  his  girdle,  and  yon- 
der naberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown, 
furred  with  sables  ?  "  It  was  happily 
remarked  by  Horace  Walpole,  of 
Burnet's  style,  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
had  just  come  from  the  king's  closet, 
or  from  the  apartments  of  the  men 
whom  he  describes,  and  was  telling 
his  reader,  in  phun  honest  terms, 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Cla- 
rendon may  participate  in  this  pane- 
s^ic.  Atterbury's  letter  upon  this 
history  may  be  consulted.  Warbur- 
ton,  also,  in  his  letters  to  Hurd,  gives 
a  slight  outline  of  a  course  of  English 
historical  reading. 

We  have  ali^eady  expressed  our 
approval  of  the  advice  given  to  young 
students  to  take  up  one  great  author, 
and  study  him  over  and  over  again. 
No  system  of  mental  training  can  be 
more  healthful ;  all  eminent  persons 
have  tried  it,  and  profited  by  it. 
Bossuet  had  his  Homer;  Hooker,  his 
Cicero ;  Chatham,  his  Barrow ;  Milton, 
his  Euripides;  Gray,  his  Spenser. 
But  we  complain  that  Pvcroftdoes 
not  send  his  pupils  to  the  best  books, 
nor  even,  in  many  cases,  names  them. 
Knights  Weekly  Volumea  would  have 
found  especial  favour  in  his  eyes,  had 
they  been  published  a  few  months 
earner.  Now  we  lay  it  down,  as  an 
axiom  of  Alexandrian  authority,  that 
no  modem  compilation,  under  what- 
ever tempting  aspect  it  may  present 
itself,  should  be  allowed  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  elder  productions  upon 
a  similar  subject.  As  a  general  rule 
we  are  iustified  in  affirming,  UuU  the 
M  book  is  easier  than  the  new.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  consult  Mr.  Jeffrey 
while  we  can  refer  to  Mr.  Addison  ; 
Mid  whjf   recannoeiul  » Qhadottfii 


£liabeth**M  <<aiBOrt 
when  such  a  guide  as  Jevem^ 
invites  you  to  take  him  do 
the  shelf?  Some  of  Fycrofi'i 
logical  dissertations  are  parti< 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
advantage  will  a  student  derive  ifmn 
being  told  that  Taylor  is  "a  writer  of 
great  fertility  and  depth  of  thought  ?  '^ 
or  that  H«mmond  wrote  *'a  para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament  r**  or 
that  Barrow's  Sermons  are  "a  mine 
of  brilliant  thoughts  and  sterling  ar- 
guments ? "  These  authors  are  moat 
voluminous.  Taylor  alone  would 
suffocate  any  weak  inquirer  by  the 
unexpected  rush  of  his  rhetoric  A 
course  of  English  reading  should  point 
out  the  pardons  of  those  books  best 
adapted  to  supply,  not  only  improve- 
ment, but  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
writer's  ^ius  and  mode  of  thought. 
This  might  be  easily  done.  The 
Holy  Living  and  Dying  ;  the  Liberty 
of  Prophesying;  and  dbout  eight  ser- 
mons, including  those  on  the  Second 
Advent  of  Christ;  the  Apples  of 
Sodofn;  6ie  Marriage-Hng ;  and  the 
House  of  Feasting;  would  M  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  clear  outline  of  TayltM' — 
a  bunch  of  grapes  to  draw  the  appetite 
into  the  vineyard.  Hammond  could 
be  judged  by  shorter  specimens; 
while  of  Barrow,  not  only  the  ser* 
mons  on  the  Government  of  the 
Tongue  (alluded  to  by  Pycroft),  but 
two  or  three  on  graver  points  of  doc- 
trine, should  be  carefully  selected. 
Praise  for  happiness  or  force  of  ex- 
pression is  quite  insufficient  homage 
to  his  wonderful  capacity.  He  was 
the  Dryden  of  our  prose,  and  might, 
indeed,  be  justly  characterised  b^ 
tibose  verses  m  which  Churchill  indi- 
cated the  genius  of  the  poet,  since, 
like  Dryden,  whenever 

"  His  subject  rises  proud  to  view ; 
With  equal  strength  the  preacher  rises 

too: 
With  strong  invective,  noblest  vigour 

fraught, 
Thought  stUl  springs  up  and  rises  out  of 

thought." 

What  Johnson  intended  to  convey, 
by  saying  that  Barrow  was  prolix 
and  involved,  we  cannot  comprenend. 
Probably  Sir  John  Hawkins  misnn- 
derstood  the  remark.  At  all  events 
the  censure  is  untrue.  Lord  Chatham 
studied  him  till  he  knew  by  heart 
Msraralof  hjanostdifficBlt  ~ 
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while  one  of  the  most  ftmoas  preaoh- 
era  of  modem  times,  Robert  Hall, 
admired  in  him  the  splendid  union 
of  Aristotle's  lo^c  with  Flato*B  ima- 
gination. Thus  he  obtained,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  senate  and  pulpit,  and 
should  be  searched  and  unitated  by 
both.  We  would  recommend  the 
youthful  scholar  to  take  up  the  ser- 
mon on  Easter-day  (Acts  ii.  24).  It 
is  written  in  the  best  manner  of 
Barrow,  with  a  grave  majesty  of  lan- 
guage, and  a  subduing  dignity  of 
thought.  How  noble  is  the  argu- 
ment employed  to  shew  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  divine  having  been  di- 
vorced and  sundered  from  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  I  "  For  surelv 
that  nature,  which,  diffusing  itself 
throughout  the  universe,  communi- 
cates an  enlivening  influence  to  every 
part  of  it,  and  quickens  the  least  spire 
of  grass,  according  to  the  measure  of 
its  nature  and  the  proportion  of  its 
capacity,  would  not  wholly  leave  a 
nature  assiuned  into  its  bosom,  and, 
what  is  more,  into  the  very  unity  of 
the  Divine  Person,  breathless  and 
inanimate,  and  divested  of  its  divine 
and  noblest  perfections."  How  natu- 
rally, in  the  perusal  of  such  passages 
as  these,  do  we  give  utterance  to  our 
applause,  in  the  exclamation  of  Parr, 

Mr.  Pycroft  seems  to  have  taken 
for  a  suide  in  theological  reading 
Mr.  Bickersteth,  a  good  and  devoted 
man,  but  in  whose  ecclesiastical 
literature  we  do  not  repose  much 
confidence.  Accordingly,  the  student 
is  presented  with  a  list  of  twelve 
works,  to  which  it  is  said  that  God 
has  assigned  the  utmost  influence  in 
producing  extensively  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. The  list  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  school  from  which  it  proceeds, 
that  we  give  it  as  a  curiosity : — 

Adams*  Prifrate  Tbougbts. 
Alleine's  Alarm. 
Baxter's  Call. 
Baxter's  Saints'  Rest. 
Beveridge's  Prirate  Thoughts. 
Banyan's  Pilmm's  Progress-. 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress. 
Herve)^'*  Theron  and  Aspasio* 
Law's  SerioM  Call. 
Miiner'a  History  of  the  Church. 
Scott's  Force  of  Truth. 
Wilberforce's  Practical  View. 

Now  of  some  of  these  books  it 
'vonld  be  inuMMHUe  to  ppeak  iMk 


too  i^owiaff  a  praise.  Bazier's  Call 
was  lauded  by  Coleridge,  and,  we 
think  that  Watts  said  that  he  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  it 
than  of  Paradise  Lost,  Doddridge's 
Bise  crnd  Progress  is  admirable,  with 
some  exceptions.  We  have  seen  his 
Family  Expositor  upon  the  private 
table  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
living  Bishops,  and,  who  is  much 
neaieTU)Ox/ordthsaito  Bedford  Bow, 
The  Private  Thom^ts  of  Beveridge 
contain  passages  of  exquisite  beauty, 
devotion,  and  grace.  The  romance 
of  Bunyan  is  familiar  to  half  the 
cottage-windows  and  old  spectacles 
of£ngland.  How  much  of  this  popu- 
larity may  be  owing  to  that  vivid 
&cihty  of  description,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hallam,  entitles  him  to  be 
caUed  the  father  of  our  novelists,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  It 
is  more  interesting  to  remember,  with 
the  same  critic,  that  almost  every 
circumstance  and  metaphor  in  the 
Old  Testament  find  a  place  bodily 
and  literally  in  the  story  of  the 
pilgrrim.  And  this  mcorooration  of 
Scriptural  truth  lends  to  nis  fancy  a 
richness  and  charm  which  it  did  not 
in  reality  possess,  and  might  well 
awaken  m  other  minds  the  affection- 
ate interest  which  it  excited  in  Cowper, 
when  he  addressed  him, — 

"Ingenious  dreamer!  in  his  well-told 
tale, 

Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  pre- 
vail, 

Whose  hom'rous  vein,  strong  sense,  and 
simple  style. 

May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest 
smile." 

The  Serious  CaU  of  Law  has  won 
almost  equal  applause,  though  for  a 
different  cause.  But  who,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence (except  Mr.  Bickersteth),  ever 
attributed  to  the  ITieron  and  Aspasio 
of  Hervey  an  extensive  propagation  of 
the  Gospel?  Is  this  tne  Hervey  of 
whom  »outhey  said,  that,  bemg  the 
most  undeserving,  he  had  been  the 
most  popuhur  of  writers  P 

To  the  last  three  names  upon  tiie 
list,  Mihier,  Scott,  and  WHberforce, 
we  can  have  no  objection ;  th^  were 
each  and  all  good  men  and  true, 
though  we  b^  to  dissent  fVom  mainr 
of  their  opinions;  let  them  be  ad* 
mitted  into  the  catdogne  of  pnctieal 
wks«80t  It  bft  not  to  thfteiBGliiwni 
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ofhigiiereatididitet.  Tharbtvetio 
ebttm  to  hftve  their  fiiruieadt  cn^ 
drcled  with  this  glory  of  evangeliniig 
the  world.  Would  they  not  be  be- 
nefldally  replaced  by  the  Hofy  Xcv- 
ai^  and  D^ing  of  l^lor,  the  Cmi« 
iemplaUiimi  of  Hall,  and  the  ehorter 
wntinn  of  Fuller?  Surely  the 
Holy  LMng  and  Dyings  that  divine 
pastoral,  ae  Coleridge  styled  it,  has 
carried  eonaolallon  and  hope  into  un- 
numbered charaberB  of  sickness,  peni- 
tence, and  death.  If  uniyenditv  of 
reception  be  req[uired,  what  wo»  is 
more  popular  f^t  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  daily  life,  what  work  is 
mate  practical  f  Of  the  two  treatises, 
that  on  Hcly  Dying  is  more  elo- 
quent; but  it  is  weU  remarked  by 
Heber,  that  it  may  often  happen, 
and,  perhapa,  has  frequently  happen- 
ed, that  men  who  have  read  it  for  its 
beauties  have  been  impressed  by  the 
lessons  it  conveys,  *'  and,  by  tiegin- 
ning'lwith  the  Hchf  Dyings  have  l^sen 
led  to  study  his  Holy  lAmng  with 
more  advantage.*'  Hall  has  much  of 
his  sweetness,  and  certainly  not  less 
of  his  affectionate  fervour  of  devo- 
tion. Fuller,  differing  in  voice,  re- 
sembles both  in  the  language  of  his 
heart.  Soipture  is  a  garden  to 
each,  ftill  of  flowers,  fountains,  and 
sunshine. 

If  we  are  always  sorry  to  discover 
a  disposition  to  substitute  modem  for 
elder  books  in  an^  natb  of  liter- 
ature, we  are  especiailv  so  in  the 
science  of  theology.  This  is  to  de- 
throne tiie  monarch,  in  order  to  set 
up  his  chamberlain.  Whatever  is 
Rood  in  modem  theology  is  plun* 
aered  from  the  old;  it  is  the  same 
coinage  melted  down  and  re-stmok, 
with  a  new  date  and  a  different  in- 
scription. The  igooraaoe  subsisting 
with  regard  to  tl^  antiquities  of  our 
ecclesiartical  learning  emboldens  tiie 
marauder;  and  Euripides  was  furnish* 
ing  no  inapt  motto  for  modern  Bamp« 
ton  and  Hnlsean  lecturers  when  he 

wrote  (i2A0#.69),  'Ei«ef ««  ^fturtrnf  fuym 
9hni'  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
that  a  thief  U  very  brave  m  the  twilight 
The  amusing  &ct  is.  that  the  g»ld 
thus  stolen,  re-coined  and  circulated. 


boys  TCpataHoa  fof  the  stealer,  and 
sometimes  enables  him  to  retire  widi 
a  reeommendation  from  contempor- 
aiy  criticisra  to  the  pension-list  of 
nosterfty.     Sbcamples  abound.     In 
Miller^s  Bampton  Leetwree^  there  is 
a  striking  illusCratioD  of  a  portiiit 
seeming  to  turn  every  way  upon  tbe 
spectator.    No  thought  ean  be  ha^ 
pier;  and  Keble  has  not  only  imi- 
tated, but  m^itioned  it  in  bis  ChritU 
tan  Year,    But  the  image  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  sermons  of  Donne, 
dean  of  8t.  Paul's  under  James  I., 
where  we  have  read  it.    We  say, 
then,  to  all  students,  and  with  a  par- 
ticidar  emphasis  to  those  who,  by 
reason  of  youth  or  leisure,  enjoy 
larger  opportunities  of  research: — 
Never  i«ad  modem  books  what  old 
ones  are  extant,  and  ean  be  readily 
nrocured  upon   the  same  subjeets. 
Never  go  to  Palmer,  when  every 
library  will  supply  Hooker.    If  the 
well  be  not  too  deep   for  others, 
surely  it  is  not  for  yon  ;  and  there  is 
this  Gvjection  to  receiving  the  water 
from  another  person,  that  you  never 
know  what  has  been  in  the  bucket! 
The  study  of  the  great  productions 
of  intellect  not  only  requires,  but 
demands  earnest,  nadent,  devout  at- 
tention.    Reync^os,  gradually  and 
painfully  awaking  to  the  beauty  of 
Kaffaelle,  is  the  emblem  of  the  stu- 
dent lingering  over  Milton,  Sbak- 
speare,  or  Donne;  and  Condillac,a 
French  writer  upon  logic,  has  a  ver^ 
happy  and  effective  illustration.    He 
supposes  a  traveller  to  arrive,  in  the 
night,  at  a  castle  commanding  a  rich 
view  of  the  surroimding  countiy* 
If,  upon  the  following  morning,  and 
when  the  sun  had  risen  above  the 
hmrizon,  the  window-shutters  were 
flung  open  for  a  mcmient,  and  then 
closed  again,  the  visitor  would  eatcb, 
indeed,  a  glimpse  of  the  landscape* 
but  no  object  could  be  distinctlv  per- 
ceived or  remembered,  since  all  tbe 
scene  would  be  broken  up  into  a  wa- 
vering,  glinmiering  uncertainty  of 
light  and  shade.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
the  windows  be  kfi  opep,  and  tbe  tra* 
veller  suffered  to  survey,  with  a 
lingering  eye,  the  woods,  and  fields, 
and  streams,  and  villages,  spread  out 
before  him,  he  acquires  a  distinct  and 
lasting  recollectran  of  the  scene,  with 
all  its  charms.    Now  every  book  of 
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gtmos  if  a  MiUe  fitam  wkkh  the 
soenery  of  the  writei^B  iflUtfiQation  k 
to  be  mxrvejed.  The  •nnihine  k  the 
iDtelligent  attentkxi  of  the  mind,  and 
a  drowsy  iadififerenoe  may  eurely  be 
the  flfantten  excluding  at  onoe  the 
SOB  and  the  landicime.  If  thu  in- 
diiferenoe  be  subdued^  these  dintten 
opened  for  a  minnte,  a  glimpse  of  the 
•cenery  may  be  obtained,  bat  indis* 
tinct,  and  oSrokeni  and  soon  vanish* 
ing  away.  It  is  only  whea  the  faXL 
attention  of  the  undentandinjff  k 
ghren,  when  the  sonshfine  k  suflSred 
to  stream  in  nnshaded,  that  the  eye 
embraces  all  the  objects  in  their 
beauty  and  harmony.  And,  per* 
baps,  no  one  has  erer  wandered 
along  these  sumptuous  palaces  of 
thought  without  ezpeiiencmg  sense* 
tions  of  awe  and  surprise,  xelema* 
chus,  gazing  upon  the  splendid  spoik 
in  the  house  of  Menelaus,  represents 
the  admiring  s^olar 

*>rri  ya^  nt^y  myXn  riAJv  yt  9iXn*n$ 

We  are  better  pleased  with  the 
outline  of  '^  reading  for  eontrorer* 
sialistB,*'  or,  we  shc^ld  prefer  to  say, 
*' reading  for  evidences  of  Christ- 
ianity.** The  name  of  Faley  stands, 
of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
list  As  an  epitome  St  arsummit  in- 
tended and  adapted  to  nve  a  rapid 
and  popular  view  of  the  subject, 
the  Snidenc^t,  by  Faley,  de- 
serve all  their  reputation.  Hk 
Harm  PouUiub  belongs  to  a  higher 
order  of  excellence.  The  present 
Bishop  of  London  once  spoke  to 
us  of  thk  book  as  the  most  splen- 
did specimen  of  anal3rtical  and  in- 
ductive reasoning  to  be  found  in  any 
langusge.  The  summary  of  St, 
Fam's  character,  at  the  conclusion, 
swelk  into  a  tone  of  eloquence  that 
mig^t  have  rolled  from  the  lips  of 
BsSrrow.  Watson*s  Apology  for  tfts 
BibU  should,  of  eourse,  he  read ;  but 
it  k  not  satisfactory,  and  the  writer 
was  unbecomingly  anxious  to  oon- 
eiliate  the  cespect  of  Gibbon.  The 
diffiBrenee  of  hk  manner  towards 
Gibbon  and  Faine  k  absolutdy 
amusing ;  yet,  of  the  two,  the  sneer- 
ing elegance  of  the  hiBtorian  was  the 
more  perilous.  Of  Butlev^s  Aao^flmf 
the  perusal  eaanot  be  comment 
too  S00&9  pat  oontianedtoo  loofi 


la  praising  one  anthor,  let  na,  how- 
ever, be  just  to  others.  Pfcrail,  in 
giving  some  sensible  directions  for 
reading  the  Bible,  and  truly  aesertinff 
that  it  comprises  fdl  that  the  m<»i3 
philosophers  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  overlooked  or  discovered,  sets 
outhkjH!tK)f  in  thk  manner:  '*But- 
ler  may  be  said  to  have  been  die 
corrector  of  die  ancient  ethical 
writers;  Maddntosh,  Robert  Hall, 
and  Chalmers,  acknowledge  that  they 
were  taught  by  Butler,  and  Butler 

Eretends  only  to  have  been  taught 
y  Scripture."  But,  if  Butler  ad- 
vanced such  a  claim  to  complete  ori- 
ginality, he  was  doing  great  injustice 
to  one  of  hk  most  eminent  prede- 
cessors in  the  sdence  of  ethics. 
Hallam  has  shewn,  that  a  consider- 
able p<Nrtion  of  the  second  and  third 
ehapten  of  the  Analogy  was  drawn 
from  Bkhop  Gumberumd's  treatise 
De  L^ibuM  NaJtwriB^  ^c,  publkhed  in 
1 672.  Faley's  footprints  may  also  be 
traced  up  to  the  same  well.  Opinions 
have  differed  as  to  the  salutariness 
of  the  argument  pursued  by  Butler. 
Gray  dissuaded  Nichok  from  reading 
the  Analogy^  havii^  previously  given 
tiie  same  advice  to  Mason;  while 
every  one  remembers  the  remark  of 
Fitt,  in  returning  the  book  to  Wil- 
berforoe,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
analoffy  may  not  prove,  if  once  ad- 
mitted as  a  mode  of  positive  demon- 
stration. Sharp  told  the  late  Mr. 
Horner,  that  the  merit  of  the  Analogy 
lay  in  the  writer^s  propordoning  or 
his  languMe  to  the  de^ee  of  hk 
assent,  and  in  eommunioajtang  that 
degree  perspicuously  to  hk  readers. 
Homer  confessed  himself  to  be  too 
iropedSsctly  acquainted  with  Buder 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  remark, 
though  he  admitted  its  general  im* 
portanoe.  We  are  not  quite  certain 
that  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
Sharp;  bat  he  probably  intended 
nothmg  more  than  Farr,  when  n»* 
ticing  the  candon  and  sagacity  of 
Butler,  in  all  hk  arguments  from  any 
mppontd  coKM,  to  guard  his  readers 
from  iqiplying  that  supposidon  to  an 
injurious  use  at  purpose.  There  k 
a  oridcism  on  Butler  woithy  of  pe- 
rusal, by  Farr,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Courteney;  it  k  contained  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  hk  coUeetod  works, 
p.  527. 

'  It  may  be  obasrved,  that  JKdiop 
TMBjka  mm  to  agrea  witli  Batlev 
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(ilfloZ.  part  L  pp.  81,  135)  in  his 
view  of  the  depravity  of  homan  na- 
ture, admitting  a  spreat  but  not  entire 
alienation  from  idl  that  is  beautiful 
and  good.  He  asserted,  that  amid 
the  moral  ruin  some  fragments  of 
the  divine  image  might  be  discoYer- 
ed.  For  example  (TTor^,  iz.  4n, 
he  shews,  that  a  man  naturaUy 
loves  his  parents  and  himself^  and 
revolts  from  certain  tins.  Our 
nature  is  defective  in  not  know- 
ing, or  not  voluntarily  loving,  ^  those 
supernatural  excellencies  which  are 
appointed  and  commanded  by  God 
as  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  a 
supernatural  condition.  * 

A  first  perusal  of  Butler  is  seldom 
agreeable ;  but  he  grows  and  bright- 
ens upon  us,  as  the  habit  of  gazing 
earnestly  at  the  remote  scenery  of 
philosophic  speculations  gives  to  the 
mtellectual  eve  a  stronger  vision.  It 
was  profoundly  remarked,  by  an  ac- 
complished person  recently  deceased 
(Mr.  Davison),  that  the  PrhicipioL  of 
Newton,  on  the  doctrine  of  fluxions, 
may  be  understood  by  a  youth  of 
eignteen,  but  that  the  ZbVu/,  or  the 
EpisUea  of  Horace,  or  the  History  of 
Clarendon,  can  never  be  compre- 
hended in  all  their  variety  of  observ- 
ation, until  many  original  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  himself  shall 
have  conducted  him  to  that  point  of 
view  from  which  he  can  survey  the 
structures  of  fancy  and  wisdom  in 
the  posture  of  design  and  combin- 
ation in  which  they  were  beheld  by 
the  architects  themselves.  This  is 
peculiarly  our  case  with  Butler.  He 
cannot  be  read  until  he  has  been 
studied.  Hence  it  is  that  Paley  has  ' 
done  such  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  by  reproducing,  in  his 
own  transparent  diction,  some  of  the 
profound  thoughts  of  his  predecessor, 
rycrofb  relates  an  anecdote  (new  to 
us)  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
in  hearing  one  of  his  officers  speak 
li^tly  of  Revelation,  asked  nim, 
*' Did  you  ever  read  Paley?"  "No." 
*^  Then  you  are  not  qualified  to  ^ve 
an  opinion."  Paley  modernised 
Butler;  and  certainly,  if  the  Fables 
of  Dryden  owed  a  large  portion  of 
their  beauty  to  tales  oi  Chaucer, 
the  Evidences  drew  their  purest 
lustre  of  conviction  from  the  Ana* 

After  theology  and  history,  or  in- 
ftood.  befcre  flie  w&vmi^  we  sbcmid 


place  poetry  among  the  studies  to  be 
illustrated  m  a  course  of  reading. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  the  directions  for  the  jour- 
ney are  so  many  and  so  easy,  that  no 
difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  in 
shewing  or  in  foUowing  the  way. 
Modem  critidsm  has  repaired  all  toe 
sign-posts  which  had  been  shattered 
by  the  rough  weather  of  time.  We 
turned,  therefore,  with  little  fear,  to 
Pvcroft*s  Course  of  Poetical.  Readisig, 
Ijie  opening  sentence  scattered  onr 
hopes.  ^  Johnson*s  JUoes  of  the 
Poets  will  be  a  hand-book  or  guide 
to  the  poets."  Yes,  indeed ;  a  hand- 
book to  Uie  sights  of  London,  omit- 
ting Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  cata- 
logue of  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,  leaving  out  the  Corr^;gios. 
Johnson's  Lives  are  precisely  such  a 
hand-book  to  poetry;  bmnning 
with  Cowley,  they  end  with  Lyttel- 
ton.  Milton,  indeed,  is  there;  so 
are  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  Collins, 
and  Gray.  Some  of  the  remarks  on 
Milton  are  worthy  of  the  theme; 
and  the  estimate  of  Dryden  and  Pope 
is  conceived  in  a  noble  spirit  of  ap- 
preciation. But  what  of  the  learned 
elegance  of  Gray  or  the  picturesque 
sensibility  of  doUins?  Is  Johnson 
a  guide  to  them?  does  he  exhibit 
them?  did  he  know  them?  did 
he  feel  them?  Some  of  the  defects 
of  these  biographies  resided  in  the 
subject,  some  in  the  auUior.  John- 
son has  given  a  description  of  their 
manner  of  composition.  *'  Some  time 
in  March,"  are  nis  words, "  I  finished 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets^  which  I  wrote 
in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  has- 
tily, unwilling  to  work,  and  working 
with  vigour  and  haste."  That  we 
have  so  much  worth  reading  in  these 
books  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  taste  that 
eradually  grew  up  in  his  mind  while 
ne  wrote,  and  induced  him  to  expand 
the  brief  prefaces  originally  proposed 
by  the  bookseller,  ami  contemplated 
by  himself.  But  the  imperfectncsa 
of  the  desi^  remained,  and  could 
not  be  eradicated.  He  sat  down  to 
write  of  poets,  not  only  vrithout  ma- 
terials, but  without  a  plan.  It  la 
asserted,  that  his  intimsAe  acquaint- 
ance with  our  poetic  history  rendered 
the  task  of  recording  its  progreM 
both  grateful  and  easy.  But  this 
has  been  affirmed  without  sufficient 
deliberation.    Acertain  kind  of  ae-> 

qoaiiitwice  wOi  Ibe  mlQad  he  aer 
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saredly  possessed ;  fbr  (^  what  branch 
of  English  literature  was  Johnson 
entirely  ignorant  ?  With  onr  rich'> 
est  Ehzabethan  imagination,  how- 
eyer,  he  was  slightly,  if  at  all,  ac-^ 
quainted.  He  had,  in  his  pillaging 
way,  saUeddown  some  of  the  broader 
rivers  and  streams  of  imaginative 
thought,  and,  as  the  diversified 
scenery  along  the  banks  began  to 
return  upon  nis  meditating  eye,  he 
might  readily  transfer  to  his  page 
some  pleasing  glimpses  of  the  lana- 
scape.  But,  in  truth,  why  should 
he  take  the  trouble  of  reading,  much 
less  of  describing,  poetry  which  he 
would  have  known  only  to  despise  ? 
What  he  wanted  in  enthusiasm  and 
delicacy  of  taste,  he  compensated  by 
a  recklessness  of  critical  self-will  un- 
paralleled in  our  language.  Hallam 
nas  noticed  this  feeung,  when  olh- 
serving  that  Johnson,  **who  admired 
Dryden  as  much  as  he  could  any 
one,"  has,  from  his  natural  inclin- 
ation to  censure,  exaggerated  the 
defects  of  his  poetry.  "  His  faults 
of  negligence  are  beyond  recital. 
Such  IS  the  unevenness  of  his  com- 
position, that  ten  lines  are  seldom 
found  together  without  something  of 
which  the  reader  is  ashamed.**  This 
assertion  Hallam  refates  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Mac  Flecknoe,  a  poem  con- 
taining four  hundred  lines,  without 
presenting  a  single  example  of  de» 
DiHty  or  negli|ence.  This  feature  in 
Johnson's  critical  character  ou^ht  to 
have  been  pointed  out.  It  shewed 
its  presence  even  in  his  conversation 
upon  his  own  feelings  and  preju- 
dices; thus  he  profeMed  to  aespise 
devotional  poetry  and  the  pathetic 
in  goiend,  and  yet  was  often  seen 
bursting  into  tem,  while  reciting  a 
verse  from  the  famous  Dies  «rir,  dies 
Ula. 

Mr.  Pycroft  seems  really  to  have 
adopted — ^a  very  unusual  instance  of 
credulity  in  a  phjrsician — his  own 
prescription,  and  to  liave  confidently 
taken  J  ohmm's  Uves  as  a  handbook 
to  our  poetry.  When  he  tells  his 
pupils  tnat  of  Chaucer  few  read 
more  than  one  or  two  tales,  he  ong^t 
to  have  advised  them  to  increase  the 
quantity.  **  As  a  painter  of  man- 
ners,** said  Sonthey,  '^he  is  accurate 
asBiduordson;  as  a  painter  of  ehaiae- 
ter,  true  to  the  life  and  spirit  aa 
Hofiarth.'*  The  more  he  m  ex- 
atmned,  the  latm  he  xm  in  the 


estimation  of  the  reader.  This  is  a 
fertile  and  healthiiil  field  to  dig  in. 
Spenser  is  somewhat  better  treated ; 
Snakspeare  '*no  one  should  ever 
cease  reading.**  In  returning  to  the 
smaller  barcu,  a  rich  cluster  of  names 
tempts  the  reader,  who  is,  however, 
recommended,  if  of  ^  limited  oppor- 
tunities,*' to  read  such  poems  as 
Johnson  and  other  critics  point  out. 
But  on  consulting  Johnson*s  work 
as  a  "  handbook  to  the  facts,**  and 
finding  there  a  very  unpromising 
account  of  Collins  and  Gray,  would 
a  reader  of  limited  opportunities  be 
likely  to  look  out  for  the  opinions  of 
other  critics  of  better  taste  ?  Surely 
not:  and  Collins  and  Gray  would 
be  lost  to  him.  When  Fycroft  does 
venture  upon  a  note  of  information, 
by  way  of  supi^ement  to  Johnson, 
we  cannot  bestow  upon  it  unlimited 
commendation.  Of  Dryden,  he  writes, 
'«His  Fables,  Annus  MirahtUs,  and 
translation  of  Virj^l,  are  the  most 
celebrated.**  Is  this  criticism  true? 
do  these  poems  afford  an  outline  of 
the  poet*s  temper  of  mind  and  in- 
vention ?  would  any  one  gather  from 
it  that,  in  the  art  of  arguing  in 
rh3rme,  he  had  attained  to  a  con- 
summate mastery,  and  that  in  crush- 
ing vehemence  of  sarcasm  he  stood 
alone  in  English  verse? — 

"  Medios  violentaa  in  h6stM, 
Pertar,  at  ezcussis  elisasnabibasigms.'* 

We  are  not  objecting  to  the  works 
specific^.  His  F'ablUs  are  for  the  most 
part  admirable.  The  Anmu  Mira* 
hUis  was  one  of  his  early  works,  and 
Hallam  commends  its  continuity  of 
excellencies,  placing  it  above  Wal- 
ler's Panegyricy  and  Denham*s  Coa^ 
fer's  HUL  The  translation  of  Vh^ 
IS  remarkable  for  its  occasional 
splendour,  but  it  is  not  happily  ac- 
complished. Hear  Hallam  again. 
M  I>^den  was  little  fitted  for  a  trans- 
lator of  Virgil ;  his  mind  was  more 
rapid  and  venement  than  that  of  his 
original,  but  by  far  less  elegant  and 
jumcious.  Tms  translation  seems  to 
nave  been  made  in  haste ;  it  is  more 
neelicent  than  any  of  his  own  poetry, 
and  we  style  is  often  almost  stum- 
ously,  and,  as  it  were,  spitefully 
vul^.**  Whoever  wishes  to  un- 
derstand the  peculiar  senius  of  Dry* 
den  should  r^  Mae  rleeknoe.  He 
looked  upon  it  with  grnt  affection. 
**If  any  uuDg  of  adne  it  goodi**  he 
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iud  at  WOr0»  «'it  18  mjr  Mae  Fledi^ 
noe"  It  wu  the  on^inal  of  the 
Duneiad^  and  8cott  remmda  lu,  that 
if  the  satire  of  Pope  has  the  merit  of 
more  copioiiaDess  and  Tariety,  to 
Dryden  belongs  the  charm  of  a  doser 
and  Gompacter  &ble»  and  of  a  single 
and  nndiiiturbed  aim.  Pope  scatters 
his  ridicule  like  hail  among  the 
leaves ;  Dryden  hurls  down  the  con- 
densed fire  of  his  indignation  with  a 
jfory  that  rends  the  boughs  asunder. 
We  learn  from  Nichols  that  Gray 
placed  the  Absalom  and  Achitophd 
in  the  first  rank  of  poems.  With 
regard  to  his  historical  plays,  one 
remark  may  be  made  to  shew  how 
unsafe  a  handbook  the  biogra^nes 
of  Johnson  afford,  eyen  in  slight 
particulars;  he  praises  the  SpaZsH 
Friar  for  what  he  calls  *'  the  nappy 
coincidence  and  coalition  of  the  two 
plots."  A  criticism  preyed  by  Hallam 
to  be  utterly  without  fbundation; 
the  comic  scenes  in  this  jday,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  **  an  intwue^ 
which  Lorenzo,  a  young  officer, 
carries  on  with  a  rich  usurer's  wife ; 
but  there  is  not,  eyen  by  accident, 
any  relation  between  his  adye&tnres 
and  the  love  and  murder  which  go 
fiirward  in  the  palace.*' 

We  cannot  com|diment  Mr.  PV- 
croft  on  his  estimate  of  Pope.  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  may  be,  and  we 
think  H  is,  the  best  of  all  heroi- 
comical  poems ;  but  where  do  we  read 
or  hear  that  the  JEpisUe/rom  JEioisa 
to  Abdard  ^'  is  tl^  most  immoral 
and  impious  poem  ever  sanctkmed  ?*' 
Its  morality  we  admit  to  be  question* 
able-~or,  rather,  quite  unquestion- 
able— ^but  isittmpnTBs?  Of  course  its 
immorality  is  essentially  irreligious  f 
and,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense, 
impious ;  but  the  analogy  is  forced, 
and  is  not  that  intended  by  the  ob- 
jector. It  is  related  of  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  drcnlatton,  that  he 
would  sometimes  fling  awirr  Yirmlt 
in  whidi  he  took  great  den^t,  de- 
claring tiuit  it  had  a  devU.  Eiloisa't 
letter  seems  to  have  ezdted  the  feel- 
ings of  our  eritio  with  equal  vigour, 
though  in  a  difPerent  direram. 
Nor  should  we  say  that  his  anger 
was  entirely  misplaced.  Hallam, 
reoordinff  the  influence  exercised 
by  Abeuurd  upon  tiie  temper  of 
hm  a^  alludes  hi  a  note  to  the 
u^uetice  of  Pope,  in  putting  into  the 
Bwuth  eCEIois^ia  whatliecalb  ' 


unrivalled  qMsde,  the  sentiments  of 
a  coarse  and  abandoned  woman; 
Uie  real  cause  <tf  her  xeftisal  to  many 
Abelard  being  oa  ardent  affection, 
that  shrank  from  interposing  any 
obstacle  to  his  career  of  eccUsuistical 
digmty.  In  troth,  all  sweeping  con- 
demnations are  unwise  andnnpditic. 
When  Burnet  denounced  Diyden 
as  a  monster  of  immodesty  and  im- 
purity of  all  sorts,  he  awoke  the 
mdignant  remonstrance  ofLord  Lms- 
downe,  which  obtained  a  qualifying 
apology  from  tiie  bi^iop*8  youngest 
son.  Gray  believed  that  Pope  bad 
a  good  heart ;  we  think  so  too ;  and 
we  think  also  with  Atterbury  that 
in  moral  subjects,  and  in  drawing 
diaracteis,  he  outdid  himself.  Even 
in  this  very  epistle,  with  what  beauty 
of  sentiment,  and  light  of  rdigions 
fervour,  he  describes  the  pure  sad 
tranquil  delights  of  a  mmd  sur- 
rendered to  holy  thoughts  and  con« 
temjdations  :«- 

"  Grace  shines  around  her  with  seiciwst 

beams, 
And  whispering  angels  brought  her  golden 

dreams; 
For  her  th'  unlading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  per* 

fumes ; 
For  her  the  sponse  prepares  the  bridil 

rinr ; 
For  her  white  vii^gios  hyneneals  ting* 
To  sounds  of  heavenij  harps  she  dies 

away, 
And  melts  m  visions  of  eternal  day." 

The  character  of  Thomson  is  not 
correct.  ^All  admire  the  sensi- 
bility and  natural  beauty  of  the 
Seasons.^*  All  ought,  but  do  not 
Horace  Walpole  was  insensible  to 
their  charm.  ^'But,*'  says  Pyeroft, 
^he  had  not  the  art  of  giving  cffe^ 
with  a  few  toudies.**  Stranger  still .' 
why  this  was  the  very  art  wnich  he 
hadi  'When  he  described  the  au- 
tumnal gale,  hnuhhig  vM  shadffvy 
gust  the  iidd  of  com,  is  there  one 
man  outside  the  Of^tfaafanie  Hospital, 
who  does  not  see  the  ears  msUingy 
r,  darkening?  Mr. Words- 
worth's Susan  never  saw  the  tr^ 
wave  with  a  greener  coolness  in  the 
valley  of  Lothbury.  In  truth,  no 
true  poet,  brought  up  at  the  fcB^ef 
of  Nature,  and  taugnt  to  read  her 
book  in  the  open  air,  ever  fidled  to 
possess  and  to  indicate  tins  &cul(7* 
It  is  the  ^esvht  of  his  art;  what 
mastm  in  tiuB  JDnd  were  Tixgil  and 
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Horace!  Thus, whan tiiefijst writer 
iay t  in  the  third  Georgic, 

"  Aat  alcybi  aigrua 
Uiotbitf  crebris  taera  mium  oMiiftif  urn* 
bra." 

Keble  remarkB,  that  it  creates  the 
scene  before  us.  "Bern  uniyersam 
ante  oculos  ponit,  quasi  quodam  jactu 
pencilli,  illud  accubet''  So  Horace 
charms  the  spectator  with  the  magic 
of  a  word, — 

"  Ustica  cubanlis 
Levia  penonnere  saxa." 

With  regard  to  Thomson,  Pycroft 
would  have  been  impartinff  to  his 
pupil  a  correcter  notion,  if  he  had 
preserved  the  distinction,  so  happily 
suggested  by  Gray,  between  the  two 
different  styles  of  the  poeL  In  the 
art  of  describing  the  appearances  of 
nature,  he  thought  that  Thomson 
possessed  a  talent  beyond  all  poets, 
but  that  out  of  that  walk,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  moral  delineations,  he 
always  became  verbose;  here,  truly, 
be  ^*had  not  the  art  of  giving  effect 
with  a  few  touches.** 

It  will  have  been  apparent,  from 
the  previous  observations,  that  we 
consider  the  suggestions  offered  for  a 
course  of  reading  in  English  poetry 
to  be  very  insufficient.  Now  if  we 
were  drawing  up  a  course  of  reading, 
adapted  not  to  any  age,  but  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  student,  we 
should  never  bi^in  by  telling  him 
that  Johnson*s  Idvee  would  be  his 
handbook  to  poetiy.  We  should 
rather  say  to  him.  Your  time  is  shorty 
and  vour  opportunities  of  study  are 
smidl ;  you  do  not,  therefore,  wish  to 
criticise  but  appreciate  verses.  Be- 
gin, then,  by  reading  carefully  the 
little  sketch  of  Englisn  poetry  whidi 
Southey  inserted  by  way  of'^episode 
in  his  Memoir  of  Cowper.  It  is 
brief,  and  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
shews  one  remarkable  omission  in 
the  ease  of  Goldsmith ;  but  eveiy 
ira^ment  by  such  a  writer,  on  such  a 
subject,  noeaesses  a  distinct  value. 
Having  done  this,  you  will  be  able 
to  glance,  with  some  advantage,  at 
the  same  author's  Specimens  of  the 
poets  from  Chaucer  to  Jonsoik 
When  you  have  looked  over  thes^ 
bu  V  the  Specimens  selected  by  Camp 
beU.  Our  firiead  Mr.  NickissonwiU 
supdly  you  with  a  copy  for  fifteea 
ahUIings.    The  book  is  well  worth 


the  money ;  the  biographical  sketches 
are  reiy  elegant,  and  the  prelimhiaxy 
essay  gives  a  popular  ana  instructive 
view  of  the  progress  of  our  verse. 
This  will  be  your  second  step.  Now 
take  Warton*s  History,  not  as  it 
came  from  the  pen  of  its  author,  but 
rich  inth  the  spoils  of  time.  Purchase 
the  edition  issued  by  Tegg  in  1840^ 
in  three  volumes,  which,  embracing 
the  additions  and  corrections  of  P^ice 
in  1824,  has  been  improved  by  the 
numerous  notes  and  illustrations  of 
living  scholars.  You  will  find  in 
these  volumes  abundant  treasures, 
not  only  of  poetic,  but  of  generu 
literature.  I'irst,  there  is  Price's 
very  interesting  preface ;  then  come 
the  Dissertations  on  the  Origin  of 
Bomantic  Fiction;  On  the  Iniro* 
duction  of  Learning ;  and  on  the 
Oesta  Komanonim  —  each  and  idl 
full  of  charms  to  every  lover  of 
taste  and  antiquity.  Warton  had 
a  fine  eye  for  the  grey  majesty  of 
our  elder  literature;  and  to  his 
patient  hand  we  owe  many  a  sweet 
flower  of  thought,  that  bloomed 
among  the  ruins  of  works  which 
their  architects  expected  to  have 
been  immortaL  He  had  the  ei^u* 
Biasm  of  the  minstrel, 

"Nor  shunn'd,  at  pensive  eveywilh  looe* 

some  pace. 
The  clojsters*  moonliglit  chequered  floor 

to  trace, 
Nor  scom'd  to  mark  the  suo,  at  matxns 

due, 
Stream  tbrough  the  storied  windows'  hfAt 

hue." 

Southev  said  wittily,  and,  perhaps, 
truly,  of  Warton's  rhymes,  that  thcY 
resembled  a  new  medal,  spotted  wita 
artificial  dust;  his  powers  of  eze* 
ctttion  were  certainly  inferior  to  the 

guicknesB  of  his  perception.  But 
e  was  an  admirable  guide  to  the 
buildings,  which  he  had  neither  dcill 
nor  vigour  to  design  or  erect  The 
outline  of  the  drama  is  only  slkhtly 
and  almost  parenthetically  inctuded 
in  the  survey  of  Warton,  The  student 
who  has  sufficient  curiosity  and  pa^ 
tience  <^  research  will  examine  the 
subject  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  John 
Payne  Collier;  or,  with  more  ease 
and  ^asure,  in  his  recent  biography 
of  Snakspeare.  Of  the  subsidiaries  to 
Warton  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
Percy,  to  whom  modem  poetcy  owes 
•0  w|»  a  .debti  OMries  his  mer  of 
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recommendation  in  tb^  titlenige. 
S<mthey*8  specimens  of  the  later  Eng- 
lish poets  were  intended  as  a  snpple* 
ment  to  the  specimens  of  the  earlier 
vrHers  by  ElBs ;  the  one  series  con- 
cluding with  Charles  II.,  the  other 
commencing  with  his  successor  James. 
Southey  considered  that  the  two,  com- 
bined, might  be  consulted  for  a  view 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of 
our  poetry.  Of  the  specimens  pro- 
duced by  Southey  it  may  be  observed, 
that  they  were  selected  upon  a  wrong 
principle;  they  give  notices  of 
poetasters^  not  of  poets,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  contribute  iUustra- 
tions,  not  to  the  history  of  imagina- 
tion, but  of  dulness.  Among  other 
defects,  Southey,  in  this  work, 
falls  into  the  error  already  men- 
tioned in  Johnson.  He  wants  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  and  commend- 
ing the  genius  of  those  who  differed 
from  his  own  theory  of  taste.  Thus, 
he  had  the  courage  to  say  that  Pope 
had  nothing  in  common  with  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  except  verse;  but, 
surely,  he  had  the  nower  of  moving 
the  heart  and  of  delighting  the  eye; 
and,  in  the  picturesque  and  the  pa- 
thetic, he  belonged  to  the  same  family, 
though  it  may  be  as  the  youngest 
brother.  The  occasional  essays  of 
men  of  eminence,  upon  various  poets 
and  their  works,  will  furnish  enter- 
taining opportunities  of  improving 
the  taste.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
look  on  Ariosto,  painted  by  Titian 
and  illustrated  by  Sismondi.  Per- 
haps, of  modem  writers,  Schlegel  and 
Coleridge  will  give  the  de&^gt  in- 
sight into  imagination  of  Shakspeare ; 
only  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  nuide 
some  progress  in  suggestive  criticism 
before  you  take  up  Uie  page  of  the 
philosopher  of  Highgate.  For  ex- 
ample, the  illustration  of  the  union 
in  Shakspeare  of  the  creative  power 
and  intellectual  energy  seems,  at 
first  glance,  more  difficult  than  the 
faculty  it  is  thought  to  illustrate; 
he  compares  them  "to  two  rapid 
streams  that,  at  their  first  meeting 
within  narrow  and  rocky  banks, 
mutually  strive  to  repel  each 
other,  and  intermix  reluctantly  in 
tumult,  but,  soon  finding  a  wider 
channel  and  more  vielding  shores, 
blend  and  dilate,  ana  flow  on  in  one 
current,  and  with  one  voice.**  A  few 
moments  of  reflection,  however,  will 
dispeise  the  obscurity;   and  these 


sbovild  be  wiUiogly  bestowed.  The 
water  is  geoenUy  clear  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  spring.  Agsin, 
no  reader  should  omit  Gray's  ensy 
on  English  metres,  which  Mathiss 
printed  in  his  edition  of  the  poet's 
works.  It  was  to  have  fomm  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  poetry  that 
Gray  projected,  but  subsequently  re- 
linquished. The  remarks  on  Lyd- 
gate  should  also  be  read,  as  a  model 
of  what  criticism  ought  to  be^at 
once  calm,  generous,  sensitive,  and 
refined.  Some  of  the  prefixes  to  the 
Aldine  poets  will  shed  light  upon 
several  obscure  pages  of  our  poetic 
annals.  Warton  s  history  termmates 
at  the  beginning  of  the  JBlisabethan 
aoe.  He  died  at  the  moment  when, 
after  passing  through  the  outer  courts 
of  the  temple  of  imagination,  his 
hand  was  stretched  out  to  lift  the 
curtain  from  the  shrine.  Every 
scholar  may  bewail  the  catastrophe. 
The  richest  page  of  our  verse,  one  on 
which  Fancy  had  bestowed  her  most 
splendid  illumination,  lay  open  hefore 
him.  Spenser,  his  own  Spenser,  the 
theme  of  his  afiection,  the  inspiration 
of  his  song,  beckoned  him  to  the 
garden,  where,  in  the  words  of  War- 
ton  himself,  he  stood  alone^  witiwvta 
class,  €md  tcUhout  a  rivaL 

There  is  another  kind  of  books 
essential  to  the  useful  pursuit  of  po- 
etical knowledge — works  on  taste. 
Pycroft  offers  a  very  scanty  supply* 
Burke  and  Alison  are  the  chief  authors 
of  reputation  whom  he  mentions.  He 
refers,  indeed,  to  the  critical  papeis 
in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinbwrgh  Be^ 
views^  and,  especially  to  Wilsons 
articles  on  Spenser,  so  elaborately 
commended  by  Hallam.  The  pro* 
fessor  has  few  admirers  more  ardent 
than  ourselves;  but,  while  we  delight 
in  reading,  we  should  be  slow  to  re- 
ceive all  his  critical  canons.  That 
eloquence,  which  Hallam  compares 
to  a  rush  of  mighty  waters,  bears 
the  reader  too  swiftly  alons  **  in  the 
stream  of  unhesitatmg  etuogy**  fo^ 
faim  to  examine,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy and  care,  the  scenery  through 
which  he  is  being  hurried.  With  all 
his  faults  of  m^rticism,  we  look  on 
Coleridge  as  a  soberer  guide.  His 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  equa>^y 
intense,  and  his  utterance  of  it  >^ 
somewhat  more  restricted.  When 
he  seems  to  be  most  doudy,  sn 
earnest  gase  will  commonly  pi^w 
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the  mist  Ilallam  Bays,  that  he  does 
not  quite  understand  Uie  remark  of 
Coleridge,  that  "  Spenser's  descrip- 
tions are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  tne 
word  picturesque,  hut  are  composed 
of  a  wonderful  series  of  images,  as  in 
our  dreams."  To  us,  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  sufficiently  ohrious. 
The  descriptions  of  Spenser  fre- 
quentlv  want  that  exquisite  harmony 
and  a4justment  of  parts,  which  we 
seldom  look  for  in  vain  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  Virgil  or  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Baffaelle.  He  could  not 
restrain  the  ardour  of  his  fancy  to 
that  chastity  of  composition  which 
rejects  every  word  or  colour  not  re- 

Suired  to  give  force  and  tone  to  the 
elineation.  Hence  it  happns  that 
his  pictures  have  a  glittering  hazi- 
ness, like  a  landscape  viewed  in  the 
Slimmer  of  an  autumnal  sky,  when 
lie  rising  sun  is  heginning  to  kindle 
the  vapour  over  the  remote  villsges. 
To  this  indulgence  of  the  fancy, 
also,  is  to  he  attributed  the  discord 
between  the  images  introdu(^,  when 
the  relation  of  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole  is  not  preserved. 
And  this  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
the  scenery  of  dreams.  Li  this  man- 
ner, we  think  that  the  remark  of 
Coleridge  becomes  more  intelligible. 


His  critical  works  must  be  diligently 
perused.  We  would  also  refer  to 
three  writers  not  mentioned  by  Py- 
croft,  but  of  rare  merit  and  excel- 
lence in  their  art :  Price  on  the  pic- 
turesque, Whately  on  landscape-gar- 
dening, and  Fa^ne  Knight  on  the 
beautifhl.'  Gilpin's  various  publica- 
tions on  woodland  scenery  will  sug- 
gest many  thoughts  of  interest.  We 
think,  also,  that  Reynolds'  discourses 
ought  to  be  combined  with  every 
course  of  poetical  reading.  We  like 
to  see  the  Muse  of  Fainting  holding 
her  lamp  over  the  book  of  Fancy. 
Especially,  we  recommend  Frice  and 
Whately,  as  being  less  known,  and 
far  less  generally  read.  The  lights 
which  they  bring  the  sister  arts  to 
shed  upon  each  other  are  extremely 
beautiful.  Fayne  Knight,  with  less 
of  elegance,  has  more  of  learning, 
and  is  far  bevond  Burke  in  all  the 
acuteness  and  precision  which  fami- 
liarity and  research  are  calculated  to 
bestow.  Criticism  is  only  of  any  real 
value  when  it  works  under  the  light 
and  heat  of  a  presiding  and  govern- 
ing taste : — 

"  Tnm'd  to  this  suo,  she  casts  a  thou- 
sand dyes, 
And,  as  she  turns,  the  colours  fade  or 
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If  ever  English  sovereign  was  sur- 
rounded hy  ministers  who  desired  to 
do  their  duty  to  the  throne  and  to 
the  people,  wno  looked  beyond  party 
interests  to  greater  thin^  and  aimed 
only  at  the  preservation  of  peace 
abroad,  and  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  general  improvement  of 
society  at  nome,  we  verily  believe 
that  Queen  Victoria  is  that  sovereign, 
and  that  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men composing  her  present  cabinet 
are  those  ministers.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  run  over  the  names  set 
ibrth  in  any  printed  list  of  the  cabinet 
in  question  without  arriving  at  this 
ccmcluflion.  What  have  sudi  states- 
men as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Feel  to  gain  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  other  than  honest  ? 
Who  can  suspect  Lord  Stanley  of 
being  swayed  by  motives  less  noble 
than  a  desure  to  do  in  all  things  that 
which  is,  or  which  seems  to  himself 
to  be  right?  Can  any  body  doubt 
that  Lora  Lyndhurst  is  ready  to  co- 

VOL.  UX.  NO.  CLXXVni. 


operate  in  every  undertaking  which 
tney  who  made  him  ^vhat  he  is  shall 

Sropose  or  approve  of?  or  that  Sir 
ames  Graham  will  offer  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  colleagues  a  selfish, 
Ku:  less  a  factious  or  a  deceitful,  op- 
position ?  And  as  to  the  rest, — Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Haddington,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Lord  'Wham- 
cliffe,  and  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU, — 
are  they  not  one  and  all  men  of  tried 
character?  yea,  and  which,  in  the 
opinions  of  some,  may  carry  at  least 
as  much  weight  with  it,  men 
having  ample  possessions ;  or,  as  the 
modem  phrase  goes,  a  large  stake  in 
the  country  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  speak  of  a  cabinet  composed  of 
such  materials,  except  as  an  honest 
cabinet.  They  may  commit  blun- 
ders; what  set  of  men  since  the 
world  began  has  not,  in  their  position, 
committ^  them?  They  may  be 
mistaken  in  some  of  their  views; 
who  that  ever  undertook  the  study 
of  any  science,  and  especially  the 
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science  of  govenunent,  has  not  per- 
mitted the  ideal  to  obtain  occaaional 
mastery  over  the  resd,  and  his  own 
better  judfip[nent  to  become  in  eon- 
sequence  tne  handmaid,  perhaps  the 
creature,  of  a  preconceived  theoiy  ? 
The  present  cabinet  is  an  honest 
cabinet,  if  an  honest  cabinet  there 
ever  was;  and  the  amount  of  talent 
shared  among  its  members  is,  to  sav 
the  least,  above  the  average  which 
faUs  to  the  lot  of  persons  belonging  to 
their  order;  jet,  somehow  or  an- 
other, they  do  not  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing the  objects  at  which  they 
aim.  Observe,  we  do  not  sa^  that 
they  have  not  done  much  for  the 
country ;  far  from  it.  They  received 
it  from  their  rivals  in  a  state  well- 
nigh  of  dissolution.  They  have  re- 
stored public  credit,  they  have  given 
a  marvellous  impulse  to  trade,  they 
have  passed  their  own  laws,  whether 
eood  or  bad,  with  scarcely  a  single 
Sulure ;  they  have  won  back  for  tne 
queen*s  government  the  prestige  of 
strength,  not  always,  perhaps,  by  the 
wisest  process ;  yet  they  are  beset  by 
difficulties  more  serious  by  fbr  than 
any  government  for  the  last  hundred 
years  has  been  called  upon  to  en- 
counter. And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  friends  see 
clearly  how  they  are  to  get  out  of 
their  difficulties.  Can  so  many  ap- 
parent contradictions  be  explained  or 
accounted  for  ?  We  think  that  they 
can ;  and,  with  all  possible  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  wiser  men,  we 
will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

The  policy  of  every  government, 
at  least  of  every  British  government, 
divides  itself,  for  ezammation,  into 
three  heads.  There  is  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  cabinet ;  that  is  to  say. 
Its  manner  of  dealing  with  states  and 
kingdoms  which  are  mdependent,  and 
of  which  the  interests  ouen  clash,  or 
seem  to  clash,  with  our  own.  There 
is  the  colonial  poli<nrj  in  other  words, 
the  mode  by  which  the  cabinet 
seeks  to  manage,  foster,  control,  and 
brinff  into  perfect  harmony  with  the 
mother  country,  those  provinces  of 
the  British  empire  which  lie  beyond 
the  seas,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
And,  lastly,  tnere  is  the  domestic 
policy ;  by  which  expression  we  mean, 
the  measures  devised  and  carried  out 
for  the  maintenance  of  tranouillity  at 
home,  for  the  elevation  of  the  na- 
tional chatagter,  for  the  adnmoement 


of  true  religion,  for  the  poriftcatioii 
of  public  morals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  industry,  the  extinction  of 
party  spirit,  the  proper  management 
of  the  poor,  and  the  general  enlight- 
enment of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
We  say  nothing  of  finance,  in  the 
restricted  sense  which  is  nsuaUy  ap« 
plied  to  the  term.  ^  Whatever  go- 
vernment shall  provide  wisely  for  the 
different  objects  enumerated  above, 
will  be  sure,  by  the  very  process 
which  accomplishes  that  ^reat  end, 
to  fill  the  public  treasury.  Whereas 
it  is  very  possible  to  have  an  ample 
revenue  and  a  fall  exchequer ;  yet  to 
be  in  every  other  respect  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Let  us  see  now, 
what  the  present  ^vemment  has 
been  doing  during  its  four  yeaiv* 
tenure  of  dfice,  in  r^ard  to  each  of 
these  heads;  and  wherever  we  as- 
certain that  things  have  not  gone  on 
as  might  have  been  wished,  let  us 
endeavour  to  trace  back,  if  we  can, 
effects  to  their  causes. 

We  begin  in  this  inquiry  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government, 
because  we  nave  little  to  say  con- 
cerning that,  except  to  tender  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  nis  fellow  minis- 
ters the  tribute  of  an  honest  appro- 
bation. Peace  with  all  the  world 
seems  to  be  the  great  end  towards 
which  their  endeavours  were  directed ; 
and,  in  spite  of  no  ordinary  induce- 
ments to  change  their  course,  they 
have  steadily  a^ered  to  it  Some- 
thing too  much,  perhaus,  was  yielded 
to  America  in  the  settlement  of  oor 
difierences  with  her  on  the  subject 
of  the  north-eastern  border ;  and  we 
did  not  hesitate  at  the  moment  of  the 
ratification  of  Lord  Ashburton*9 
treaty,  to  speak  our  minds  fulltr 
concerning  its  merits.  But  tbougn 
we  r^^t  that  a  single  indi  of  ter- 
ritory has  been  surrendered  to  a 
nation  which  is  not  to  be  mdlified 
by  concession,  and  deserves  no  ten- 
derness at  our  hands,  still  we  honour 
the  motire  which  induced  the  minis- 
ter to  recommend  that  Lord  Ash- 
barton's  weakness  should  xeodve  the 
royal  assent.  War  is  a  IKghtftil 
evil,  however  necessary  in  extreme 
cases  it  may  be;  and  war  between 
England  and  America  is  sore  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later.  But  the  longer 
the  dark  da^  is  deferred  the  bet^, 
since  that  wmch  is  in  itself  bad  oomes 
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therefoie,  we  adhere  to  the  opinioiiB 
whkh  vre  elsewhere  expressed,  and 
contmne  to  lament  that  to  some 
firmer  hand  the  protection  of  British 
interests  and  British  honour  had  not 
been  confided,  we  are  still  ready  to 
admit  that,  great  as  Lcn^  Ashburton*s 
yieldings  were,  it  ¥Fas  infinitely  better 
to  sanction  them  than  to  assert  a 
ri^ht,  not  Tcnr  important  in  itself, 
with  the  sworcL  The  whole  State  of 
Maine  is  not  worth,  to  this  country, 
the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  must  be  expended  in  the  con- 
quest of  it ;  and  to  have  gone  to  war 
about  a  few  miles  of  desert  bordering 
upon  that  state,  would  hare  been  a 
flagrant  crime  before  both  God  and 
man. 

Again,  the  policy  of  the  present 
government  in  aU  its  dealinffS  with 
Spain  has  been  dictated  by  the 
soundest  discretion,  as  well  as  by  an 
exemplary  forbearance.  Mixed  up 
as,  tnrough  Whig  mismanagement, 
we  had  unhappily  become  with  ques- 
tions which  Spaniards  and  only 
Spaniards  had  a  right  to  determine, — 
pledged  in  some  measure  to  recognise 
first  the  Queen -mother,  and  ulti'* 
niately  the  Duke  of  Victory  as 
gtiarman  of  the  unfortunate  child 
who,  in  a  land  of  misrule,  is  made  to 
play  the  part  of  sovereign, — we  have, 
nevertheless,  through  the  prudence 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  been  withheld  from  interfering 
in  any  of  the  innumerable  movements 
by  wnich  constitution  has  succeeded 
constitution,  and  regents  and  minis- 
ters supplanted  one  another,  with 
the  rapidity  of  shadows  shot  from 
the  tube  of  a  magic  lantern,  that 
come  and  go  for  a  child*s  amuse- 
ment upon  the  wall.  Not  even  the 
overthiW  of  Espartero,  friendly  as 
we  believe  him  to  have  been  to 
British  interests,  could  provoke  the 
noble  lord  to  step  aside  from  the  line 
which  he  had  drawn  for  himself. 
Though  twitted  in  parliament  by 
the  representatives  of  a  defunct  ca- 
binet, and  charged  by  their  organs  of 
the  dally  press,  witn  all  manner  of 
offbnces,  he  kept  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  either  discrediting  the 
reports  of  French  intrigue  which 
poored  in  upon  him  from  Si  quarters, 
3r,  which  (^e  to  the  same  thmghi 
the  end,  despising  while  he  believed 
them.    And  what  has  been  the  re- 
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a  good  understanding,  but  the  pros- 
p^  of  a  more  intimate  oommerdal 
connexion,  than  has  heretofbre  sub- 
sisted, between  this  country  and 
Spain,  as  soon  as  something  like 
order  shall  be  restored  to  the  latter 
unhappy  land.  For  France,  if  the 
took  any  part,  which  we  doubt,  in 
the  overtnrow  of  Espartero,  has 
obtained  no  advantages  to  her- 
self from  the  proceeding.  Whereas 
England,  on  wnom  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  never  fell,  has  won  the 
respect  of  all  parties,  simply  because 
she  acted  as  became  her,  in  leaving 
an  independent  people  to  settle  their 
own  differences  m  their  own  way. 

When  we  look  again  to  the  East, 
we  find  that  the  thunder  -  clouds 
which  Lord  Palmerston  managed  to 
collect  toother  there  have,  under 
the  judicious  management  of  his 
successor,  been  dispersed.  There 
is  no  danger  now  that  a  quarrel 
between  the  Sultan  and  one  of  his 
great  vassals  shall  lead  to  an  Euro- 
pean war.  England  is  content  to 
hold  her  own  at  the  court  of  Athens, 
without  exhibiting,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  a  feverish  jealousy  either 
of  Hussia  or  of  France.  Setting  to 
her  allies  the  example  of  perfect 
honesty  of  purpose,  sue  expects  that 
in  their  dealings  with  her,  as  well  as 
witb  one  another,  they  will  be  guided 
hy  a  similar  principle,  and  as  usually 
happens  witn  those  who  act  in  a 
spirit  of  candour  and  consistency, 
sne  has  not  missed  of  her  rewara. 
There  may  be,  and  we  dare  say  there 
is,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Russia  to 
establish  a  permanent  infiuence  over 
Greece ;  and  France  is  probably  not 
indisposed  to  work  upon  the  pre- 
judices of  Mehemet  An,  or  rather  of 
his  son.  But  while  he  may  not  be 
blind  to  these  facts,  if  facts  thev  are. 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  too  dignified  a 
statesman  to  be  perpetually  alluding 
to  them.  He  knows  that  a  teasing 
and  restless  display  of  suspicion  may 
irritate,  but  has  never  yet  deterred  a 
great  power  frt)m  following  out  to 
the  end  any  project  on  which  it  may 
have  determined.  And  he  carefully 
avoids  the  error  into  which  his  pre- 
decessor ran.  But  he  is  not  the  less 
prepared  to  restrain  both  Bussian  am- 
bition and  French  cupidity  whenever 
they  shall  shew  themselves  in  their 
true  colours,  or  threaten  to  interfere 
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The  courts  of  Paris  and  St.  Peters* 
burg  knowing  this  well,  are  much  less 
inclined  to  stir,  and  more  distrustful 
of  the  issue  of  a  movement,  should  it 
be  made,  than  either  would  have  been 
had  the  policy  of  1838  and  1839 
been  perseVerea  in. 

Among  other  legacies  which  were 
left  by  the  Whigs  to  their  successors, 
may  be  enumerated  a  quarrel  with 
the  Ring  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  a 
spirit  of  bitter  hostOity  towards 
England  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
French  nation.  The  former  was  soon 
and  effectually  settled.  The  latter 
threatened  at  one  time  more  grave 
results,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  eradi- 
cated. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that, 
in  the  main,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
much  to  blame  for  his  conduct  to- 
wards France.  The  right  was  on 
his  side.  The  tribunal  of  nations, 
were  he  arraigned  before  it,  would 
acjjuit  him,  so  far  as  his  overt  acts 
might  be  brought  under  discussion. 
But  it  is  in  public  as  it  is  in  private 
life,  that  the  tnanner  of  doing  justice, 
and  no  more  than  justice  to  our 
neighbours,  often  changes,  or  seems 
to  chanse,  the  nature  of  the  proceed* 
ing,  and  causes  us  to  appear,  at  least 
to  the  part^  affected  by  it,  opi>ressive 
and  insultmg.  We  are  afraid  that 
to  thb  de^ee  of  censure  Lord  Pal- 
merston laid  himself  open.  He  dis- 
liked, perhaps  despised,  the  little 
coxcomb  M.  Thiers,  and  took  no 
care  to  conceal,  in  the  communica- 
tions which  passed  between  them, 
that  he  did  so.  Now  M.  Thiers 
might  be  as  worthless  a  creature  as 
the  troubled  waters  of  a  revolution 
ever  brought  to  the  surface  of  things, 
but  he  was  the  minister  of  France 
notwithstanding ;  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  bound  to  remember  that  in 
writing  either  to  him,  or  about  him^ 
he  was  dealinj^,  not  with  the  indi- 
vidual, but  with  the  nation.  Lord 
Palmerston  forgot  ibis  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  France  has  borne  it  in 
mind  ever  since.  Here,  in  England, 
wechange  our  feelings  towards  foreign 
countries  as  regulfu*ly  as  there  oc- 
curs at  home  or  abroad  a  change  of 
policy.  We  are  indignant  with 
France  when  M.  Thiers  insults  us; 
but  the  moment  M.  Guizot  succeeds 
him  our  indignation  ceases.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  French.  Let  the  in- 
sulted minister  go  out  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  statesm^a  of  a  different 


school,  and  let  the  English  govern- 
ment be  chaiu;ed  in  like  manner,  and 
eihibit  to  war£  the  new  French  minis- 
ter as  much  of  courtesy  and  respect  as 
are  due  to  him,  still  the  memory  of 
the  pest  rankles  in  the  hearts  ox  the 
French  I>eople,  and  they  either  re- 
ject our  civilities  or  distrust  our  sin- 
cerity, and  are  for  ever  swaggering 
and  talking  about  redress.  And  this 
just  as  determinately  as  if  both  in- 
sulter  and  insulted  were  still  in  office. 
Hence,  in  a  great  degree,  at  least, 
the  recent  troubles  at  Tahiti,  the 
Prince  de  Joinville*s  sill^  pamphlet, 
and,  in  all  probability,  his  bombard- 
ment of  Tangier.  Possibly  the  lat- 
ter event  mignt  have  occurred,  whe- 
ther Lord  Palmerston  had  written  to 
M.  Thiers  the  most  offensive  of  his 
many  offensive  notes  or  not  Bnt  it 
is  entirely  to  thia  circumstance  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  lojil 
publication  just  alluded  to,  and  if 
the  peace  of  the  Pacific  were  not  ab- 
solutely broken  in  upon  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  causes,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  they  con- 
tributes their  own  share  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe. 

The  consequences  of  this  misun- 
derstanding between  Lord  Palmer- 
ston and  M.  Thiers,  renewing,  as 
they  did,  amoug  our  restless  neigh- 
bours, the  smart  of  old  wounds, 
which  time  was  just  beginning  to 
heal,  were,  both  to  Lord  Aberaeen 
and  M.  Guizot,  always  troublesome, 
and  sometimes  most  embarrassing. 
Both  ministers  were  anxious  for 
peace,  and  one,  at  least,  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  knowing  that  the  wishes 
of  his  countrymen  were  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  own.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  the  other ;  for  the  bad 
seed  was  sown  in  the  public  mind  of 
France,  and  not  all  the  influence  of 
the  French  government  sufficed  to 
prevent  its  growth.  Meanwhile,  we 
were  unfortunate  in  the  individual 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of 
attendixig  to  our  interests  in  Tahiti. 
Mr.  Pritchard,  the  agent  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous missionaty  society,  found 
BO  much  fiivour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
late  government,  that  thev  appointed 
him  British  consul  in  the  jhicific; 
and,  whatever  might  be  his  personal 
worth,  as  well  as  nis  zeal  and  success 
in  converting  the  natives  to  Christ- 
ianity, he  beoune,  chiefly  perhaps  on 
that  account,  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
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the  French  people.  For  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that,  in  his  original  ca- 
pacity, he  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  expulsion,  from  Queen  Pomare^ 
dominions,  of  certain  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  who  seem  to  have  been  at 
least  as  zealous  as  he,  and  who,  un- 
fortunately for  us,  and  still  more  so, 
perhans,  for  France,  happened  to  be 
f'rencnmen.  It  is  ridiculous  to  ima- 
gine that  this  insult,  not  to  their 
religion, — for,  alas  I  the  great  body 
of  Frenchmen  care  little  about  re- 
ligion in  any  form, — but  to  their 
country,  could  fail  to  rankle  in  the 
minds  of  so  sensitive  a  people.  They 
complained  of  it  at  the  moment,  and 
perhaps  with  justice;  for,  without 
entering  into  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  Independentism  and 
Romanism,  no  truth  can  be  more 
self-evident  than  that  on  a  neutral 
soil,  and  among  Pagan  tribes,  the 
Romanist  has  as  good  a  right  to 
propagate  his  own  views  of  revealed 
truth  as  the  Independent ;  and  the^ 
no  sooner  prevailed  in  forcing  their 
protectorate  on  the  Tahitian  govern- 
ment, than  they  proceeded  to  make 
all  i^rties  sen^ble  of  their  error. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  navu  officers,  who,  in 
that  remote  quarter  of  the  world,  took 
it  upon  them  to  act  for  the  King  of 
the  French.  It  was  an  outrage  upon 
England — the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  her  consul ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  the  grounds 
which  are  assigned  for  the  proceed- 
inff  will  not  bear  examination.  But 
where  there  is  much  smoke,  there  is 
generaUy  some  fire ;  and  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms, 
was,  probftbl^,  not  quite  as  prudent 
in  his  behaviour  as  he  might  have 
been.  How  he  ever  came  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  consular  character  at 
all  would  be  to  us  a  mye^ery,  were 
we  not  aware  that  the  Whigs  were 
at  all  times  ready  to  flatter  and  pro- 
vide for  their  supporters,  even  if,  in 
so  doing,  they  ran  some  risk  of 
placing  men  in  situations  for  which 
they  were  altogether  unfitted.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  say  were  Lord  Aber- 
deen to  appoint  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  to  a  consulate  in 
Tahiti,  or  an^  where  else.  But  Mr. 
Fritchard  bemg  a  Dissenter— whe- 
ther an,  ordained  preacher  or  not  we 


will  not  stop  to  inquire — but  con- 
fessedly a  teacher  of  Christianity,  as 
the  agent  and  representative  of  a 
Dissenting  Missionary  Association^ 
was  regarded,  doubtlesB,  for  this  very 
reason,  as  a  proper  object  of  patron- 
age by  the  Whig  minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Of  course,  we  do  not  sus- 
pect the  late  foreign  secretary  of  tak- 
mg  any  deep  interest  in  the  religi- 
ous enughtenment  of  the  Tahitians. 
But  the  London  Missionary  Society 
is  an  influential  body.  Religion- 
ists of  all  denominations,  except,  we 
believe,  members  of  the  Churcnes  of 
England  and  Rome,  contribute  to  its 
funds,  and  combine,  on  some  curious 
principle  of  their  own,  to  send  forth 
and  support  its  teachers.  And  as 
these  subscribers  'command  many 
votes  at  all  the  hustings  in  the  king- 
dom, and  detest  the  Church  as  corm- 
all^  as  the  best  Whig  in  the  ex- 
cabinet  could  desire,  it  was  considered 
a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  conciliate 
them,  by  advancing  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  missionaries  to  die 
dignity  of  a  consulate. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  when 
tidings  of  Mr.  Pritcnard*s  arrest  first 
reached  this  country,  a  feeling  of 
indignation  should  have  been  excited 
in  all  circles.  It  was  an  act  un- 
justifiable under  any  circumstances, 
and  grossly  insulting  to  the  British 
flag.  And  following  as  it  did  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  the  unauthorised 
annexation  of  Tahiti  to  the  French 
domuiions,  it  deserved  the  full  ^are 
of  censure  that  was  heaped  upon  it, 
both  in  parliament  and  by  the  press. 
We  are  morally  certain  too,  that,  had 
the  Whigs  been  in  office,  its  con- 
sequences would  have  becoi  an  im- 
mediate rupture  between  France  and 
England.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  faidt 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
nor  of  that  portion  of  the  press  over 
which  Lord  Palmerston  is  supposed 
to  exercise  some  influence,  that  hos- 
tilities were  not  forthwith  begun. 
Was  there  ever  heard  in  a  Christian 
assembly — in  an  assembly,  many  of 
whom  adled  themselves  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  peace — snch  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  vials  of  wrath  as  inundated 
that  arena  of  fanaticism  in  every 
shape,  Exeter  Hall?  We  really 
thought,  when  we  read  the  report  of 
the  great  meeting,  that  some  wretched 
hoax  had  been  played  off  upon  us. 
Christian  humility,  Christian  for- 
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bearanee,  the  forgf y^ess  of  u^nrtai, 
the  duty  of  returning  good  for  evil, — 
not  one  of  all  these  evangelical  vir- 
tues was  so  much  as  alluded  to.  But 
£rom  reverend  lips  there  came  forth 
a  very  torrent  of  war,— inspiring 
eloquence  such  as  has  not  been  lis- 
tened to  since  the  days  when  Feter 
the  Hermit  preached  his  crusades. 
The  governments  of  England  and 
Prance— and,  we  are  happy  in  being 
able  to  add,  the  right-tnmking  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  both  coun- 
tries— ^took,  however,  a  different  view 
of  the  question.  Lord  Aberdeen  de- 
manded such  redress  as  the  circum- 
atanoes  of  the  case,  when  fUll^  un- 
derstood, required.  And,  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  dignity  to  either 
nation,  he  obtained  it.  So  much  for 
temper  and  discretion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  affiur  which,  without  all 
doubt,  looked  extremely  awkward  at 
the  outset.  And  so  much  for  the 
patriotism  and  religious  feeling  of 
that  ill-assorted  band,  to  whom  the 
Whigs,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  sold 
themselves,  and  concerning  whom,  it 
grieves  us  to  add,  the  successors  of 
the  Whigs  appear  too  much  disposed, 
in  very  many  instances,  to  believe 
that  they  may  be  conciliated. 

While  the  affair  of  Tahiti  was  yet 
rankling  in  men's  minds,  the  French 
army  made  its  advance  towards  the 
Isly ;  while  the  Frinoe  de  Joinville 
proceeded  with  a  powerful  squadron 
to  threaten,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
ultimately  to  assail  the  Moorish  towns 
nearest  to  Gibraltar.  The  war-cry, 
already  raised  by  the  adherents  of 
the  late  government,  grew  forthwith 
louder  and  louder,  till  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  appeared  to  be 
completely  complicated,  and  then  the 
Whig  journals  suddenly  changed 
their  tone.  It  was  not  right  to  go  to 
war  upon  such  grounds.  What  was 
it  to  us,  though  the  French  did  re- 
duce Tangier  to  ruins  ?  We  had  no 
business  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel 
which  concerned  us  not;  and,  if  we 
did,  the  blame  would  rest  entirely 
with  the  Tories.  Well,  we  did  not 
interfere.  The  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  directed  to  watch  the  process  of 
events ;  and  strenuous,  thon^  very 
unobtrusive,  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide against  whatever  emergency 
nnght  arise.  But  up  orders  were 
J«Jt  to  Admiral  Owen  to  interfere 
petween  the  fiery  Frenoh  prince  and 


his  victimSy-Hio,  not  even  when  the 
conqueror  of  Tangier  proceeded  to 
attack  Mogador,  and,  after  a  stoat 
resistanoe,  made  himself  master  of  the 
island  by  which  the  approaches  to 
the  harbour  are  oove»d.  Thi% 
however,  was  too  severe  a  trial  of 
Whig  patience.  The^  had  flattered 
themselves  that,  be  his  wishes  what 
they  might,  Lord  Aberdeen  would 
be  forced  into  the  utterance  of  a  pfo« 
test,  and  thence  into  ffraver  matters. 
But  when  they  found  that  he  still 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  their 
indignation  burst  forth  acain  with 
renewed  vehemence.  What!  nt 
tamely  still  while  the  French  were 
establishing  themselves  at  Mogador, 
and  preparing  to  push  their  con- 
quests from  thence,  possibly,  over 
the  whole  line  of  coast  ?  The  thing 
was  monstrous.  We  were  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  wSl  our 
interests,  as  well  as  our  honour,  were 
sacrificed.  And  now  behold  the 
issue.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
convinced  at  last  of  his  inability  to 
maintain  the  contest,  has  accepted  the 
terms  of  peace  which  France  long  ago 
offered,  and  the  French  army  retires 
within  the  border-line  of  Algeria; 
while  the  French  fleet,  withdrawing 
its  gairison  from  M<^ador,  aam 
back  triumphant,  though  rich  only 
in  glory,  to  its  own  ports. 

To  judge  of  the  degree  of  merit 
which  is  due  to  Lord  Aberdeen  for 
his  management  of  so  delicate  ami 
diflicult  a  business,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  how  the  newspapers, 
which  speak  the  opinions  of  nis  im- 
mediate predecessor  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  have  expressed  themselves. 
Their  tone  has,  &om  the  outset,  been 
such  as  to  make  manifest  that,  with 
Lord  Palmerston  in  power,  a  war 
between  France  and  England  must 
have  taken  place;  and,  though  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  ter- 
minated as  almost  all  the  wars  be- 
tween France  and  England  have  done 
for  these  last  hundred  years,  still  the 
mind  shrinks  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  amount  of  suffering  to  both 
countries  which  must  have  attended 
its  progress.  Thank  God,  France 
and  England  have,  for  the  present 
at  least,  escaped  these  miseries ;  and 
to  the  excellent  temper  and  perfect 
hcmesty  of  the  foreign  department  of 
Sir  Bobert  FeeFs  cabinet  they  are 
indebted,  nnAsap  Frovideaee,  for  th« 
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deliTeraiiGe.  Meaimlule,  our  poal- 
tion  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  ia 
in  the  highest  degree  satis&ctorj. 
China  remains  at  peace  with  us,  and 
learns,  hy  degreesy  more  and  more  to 
assimilate  her  diplomatic,  as  well  as 
her  commercial  proceedings  to  ours. 
There  is  not  only  no  fresh  ground  of 
estrangement  from  America,  hut  the 
wounos  inflicted  hy  the  misunder- 
standings of  by-gone  years  are  skin- 
ning oyer.  Wim  Bussia,  Austria, 
ana  Germany,  in  general,  we  stand 
upon  the  yery  best  footing ;  and 
though  the  ^Uyereiu  continues,  and 
is  duly  spreading  its  mfluence  wider, 
our  commerce,  somehow  or  another, 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  it. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  as  we  began, 
by  the  ayowal  of  an  honest  belief  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  £Dgland  was 
neyer  more  satisuctorily  conducted 
than  it  is  now  {  because  beinff  tem- 
P|erate,  manly,  dignified,  ana  con- 
sistent, it  commands  the  respect,  while 
it  wins  the  good  will,  of  all  the  states 
with  which,  in  Europe  or  elsewhere, 
we  come  into  contact. 

We  haye  deyoted  so  much  space 
to  the  foreign  department,  and  haye 
yet  so  much  to  say  concerning  do- 
mestic affairs,  that  our  notice  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  present  £[oyem- 
ment  must  be  brief.  Neither,  indeed, 
with  our  own  yiews  of  the  subject, 
should  we  be  willing,  in  the  present 
paper,  to  enter,  under  any  circum- 
stances, much  at  len^h  into  the 
subject.  For  the  enture  system  of 
English  colonial  management  seems 
to  us  to  be  founded  and  built  up 
in  error.  England  has,  perhaps, 
a  more  extensiye  empire — her  nag 
protects  a  greater  number  of  foreign 
possessions  than  haye  eyer  been  pro- 
tected by  the  flag  of  any  single  nation 
since  the  world  began;  yet,  among 
them  all,  there  is  not  one  which  de- 
seryes  to  be  described  as  a  colony.  Of 
the  innumerable  districts  which  haye 
been  peopled  from  our  shores,  or 
subdued  by  our  anus,  or  acquired 
hy  our  diplomacy,  not  one  has  re- 
eeiyed  from  us  the  gift  of  our  natiye 
institutions.  Eyen  Canada,  which  in 
the  form  of  its  goyemmeDt,  and  the 
tone  of  its  society,  comes  nearest  to 
the  mother  country,  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be — ^an  epitome  of  England. 
We  haye  established  there  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  democracy,  not  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  such  as  we  look 


up  to  and  ob^  at  home.  Tb^xe  10 
a  parliament  to  be  sure,  with  its  two 
chambers;  and  a  goyemor-general, 
empowered,  as  the  queen*8  repre- 
sentatiye,  to  confirm  or  reject  the 
decisions  at  which  the  parliament 
may  arriye.  But  there  is  no  house 
of  nereditary  legislators,  no  peerage, 
nor  any  rans  in  ciyil  life,  at  all  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  peerage.  A 
church  there  likewise  is.  But  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  established  church, 
so  long  as  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  are  supported  by  annual  grants 
from  the  funds  of  beneyolent  associa- 
tions at  home,  is  to  misapply  the 
term.  The  common  law  or  Canada, 
too,  is  the  common  law  of  England ; 
80  is  the  law  of  the  United  States : 
but  neither  the  social  position  of  the 
iudges,  nor  the  ofiieial  habits  of  the 
oar,  bear  any  resemblance  to  those 
which  are  connected  in  our  minds 
with  ideas  of  proprietor  and  decorum, 
as  well  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice as  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
priyate  life.  All  the  institutions  of 
Uanada  are  democratic;  and  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
among  the  people.  And  yet,  we 
affect  to  be  surprised  that  the  Cana- 
dians should  grow  weary  of  the  con- 
trol which  the  imperial  goyemment 
exercises  oyer  them,  and  disposed  to 
prosecute  rather  their  own  plans  for 
the  improyement  of  the  country  than 
ours.  Of  course,  we  do  not  blame 
Lord  Stanley  for  this.  He  hss  to 
deal  with  Canada  such  as  he  found 
her  when  he  came  into  office ;  such 
as  long  years  of  neglect,  or  some- 
thing worse,  had  maoe  her.  And  if 
she  IS  in  a  peculiarly  ticklish  state 
just  at  present,  the  circumstance  is 
attributable  principally  to  the  blun- 
dering and  headlong  arrangements  of 
bis  predecessors.  At  the  same  time, 
we  wish  that  his  lordship  would 
weigh  well  the  probable  results 
of  an  endeayour  to  make  amends, 
eyen  yet,  for  the  negligence  of  former 
administrations.  Tne  golden  oppor- 
tunity has  indeed  passed  away.  It 
was  at  the  period  of  the  union  of  the 
two  Canadas  that  steps  mi^ht  haye 
best  been  taken  towards  assimilating 
the  constitution  of  that  great  depend- 
ency on  the  British  crown  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mother  country.  But 
it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  the 
project  should  be  abimdoned  for  eyer. 
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Race  before  the  gentlemen  of  Canada, 
her  great  landed  proprietors,  her 
eminent  lawers,  merchants,  senators, 
soldiers,  and  such  like,  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  and  we  will  answer 
for  their  devoted  loyalty  to  the  sove- 
reign, who  becomes  to  them,  what  she 
is  to  her  subjects  at  home,  the  foun- 
tain of  honour ;  and,  above  all, 
provide  for  the  Church  in  those  re- 
gions. Search  the  world  over,  and 
you  will  every  where  find  that 
Churchmen  are  the  best  subjects  of 
the  British  crown,  the  most  faithful 
admirers  of  the  British  constitution. 
A  prudent,  not  to  say  a  religious 
colonial  secretary,  such  as  we  bdieve 
Lord  Stanley  to  be,  will,  therefore, 
labour  so  to  frame  his  policy  that,  in 
all  the  colonies,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land shall  stand  at  least  upon  a 
respectable  footing. 

And  here  it  is  we  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  that  Lord  Stanley 
has  not  fulmled  the  expectations 
which  those  who  profess  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  soundness  of  his 
views,  led  the  public  to  encourage. 
He  has  done  little  or  nothing  as  yet 
to  call  out  or  extend  the  true  church 
feeling  in  any  of  the  colonies.  For 
the  Colonial  Bishopric's  Bill  is  the 
work,  neither  of  Lord  Stanley  nor 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  but  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  And  the  prelates 
who  have  gone  forth  under  it  to  the 
respective  scenes  of  their  labour,  owe 
nothing  whatever  to  the  government 
or  the  nation,  except  the  titles  which 
they  bear.  Their  revenues,  such  as 
they  are,  they  derive  from  a  fund 
whi«h  has  been  created,  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Bishop  ofljon- 
don,  out  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  individual  churchmen.  More- 
over, they  receive  no  encouragement 
to  promote  in  their  several  dioceses 
the  building  of  churches,  or  the  set- 
tlement of  parochial  ministers.  Not 
one  shilling  will  the  Colonial  Office 
advance  for  any  such  purpose;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  that 
while  the  bishops  in  question  exer- 
cise their  functions  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  royal  patent — ^the  queen's 
government  declines  to  afford  them 
so  mnch  as  the  poor  accommodation 
of  houses  to  dwell  in.  The  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  inhabiting  a  government 
house  at  Malta,  actually  pays  rent 
for  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  a 
year.    But  we  must  not  be  led  into 


an^r  premature  diseiunon  of  matters 
which  are  too  important  to  be  lightly 
or  hurriedly  dealt  with,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  IS  oar  purpose,  at  no  ais- 
tant  date,  to  set  apart  an  adequate 
portion  of  our  pages  to  the  sabjeet. 
Enough,  thererore,  is  done  for  the 
present,  when  we  state,  that  a  more 
mistaken  policy  than  that  which 
leads  the  home  government  to  dis- 
countenance, rather  than  encourage 
the  establishment  of  church  prin- 
ciples in  the  colonies,  never  was  de- 
vised; and  that  from  this  fault, 
which  is  apparent  in  all  the  acts  of 
all  the  colonial  secretaries  that  have 
gone  before  him,  Lord  Stanley,  what- 
ever his  merits  in  other  respects  may 
be,  is  not  exempt. 

If  we  except  this  one  grave  error, 
which  he  innerits  from  his  prede- 
cessors, through  many  generations, 
there  is  but  little  to  1m  observed 
upon,  in  the  official  dealings  of  the 
present  colonial  secretary.  The  West 
Indians,  indeed,  complain,  that  by 
consenting  to  the  late  modification  of 
the  sugnr  duties,  he  has  hurried  for- 
ward %e  term  of  their  total  ruin; 
and  perhaps  they  are  right.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  change  of  which 
they  speak  was  as  much  forced  upon 
I^rd  Stanley  as  he  forced  it  upon 
them ;  and  that  their  ruin,  sealed  and 
signed  the  day  when  the  Negro  Eman- 
cipation Act  became  law,  has  long 
been  regarded  by  all  attentive  oIh 
servers  as  a  mere  question  of  time. 
We  are  sorry  for  them,  and  so  doubt- 
less is  Lord  Stanley.  But  their  fate 
is  nothing  more  than  a  fresh  demon- 
stration of  the  maxim,  that  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  sooner  or  later 
vented  upon  the  children ;  and  that 
a  system  founded  in  moral  wrong, 
though  it  seem  to  answer  its  purpose 
for  a  while,  invariably  crumbles  to 
pieces  in  the  end,  and  destroys  tiioae 
who  live  by  it.  The  ancestors  of  the 
men  who  now  perceive  the  ground 
slipping,  as  it  were,  fh>m  &neath 
their  £et,  grew  rich  and  powerflil 
by  trafficking  in  human  flesh.  Their 
descendants  succeeded  to  their  for- 
tunes, and,  though  innocent  them- 
selves, to  tiie  curse,  which,  like  the 
coins  inserted  by  bnilders  into  the 
foundation-stone  of  some  stately 
edifice,  lay  at  the  roots  of  them.  The 
fortunes  are  passing  awa^,  and  the 
curse  sppeaiB ;  fh>m  the  milaeoee  of 
which  we  defy  any  statesman,  m 
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wlrateTcr  fldiool  of  pdititis  trained,  to 
relieve  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  intell^genoe  xe- 
onved  irom  almost  all  the  other 
dependencies  of  the  crown  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  satisfactory.  Captain  Fita- 
roy,  prohahly  instnicted  nom  home, 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  mler 
and  a  good  man  in  his  dealings  with 
the  New  2Sealanders.  He  met  in 
solemn  conference  the  chie&  by  whom 
the  massacre  of  Captain  Wakefield 
and  Mr.  Thompson  was  perpetrated, 
and  read  them  a  lesson  of  Christian 
forbearance  such  as  the3r  are  never 
likely  to  forget  The  principles  too, 
whicn  he  explained  in  their  hear- 
ing, as  those  on  which  his  govern* 
ment  is  to  be  conducted,  must,  if 
duly  enforced,  as  they  doubtless  wUl 
be,  lead  to  the  hiq^piest  results.  What- 
ever fears  might  have  been  excited 
of  confirmed  hostility  between  the 
settlers  and  the  aborigines,  we  are 
now,  therefore,  at  liberty,  to  set  aside ; 
for  there  will  be  no  more  aggressive 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans, 
nor  any  triumphs  of «'  the  wUd  justice 
of  revenge"  for  the  natives.  In 
like  manner,  the  repudiators  of  Brit- 
ish authority  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  seem  fast  settling  down  again 
into  the  jKisition  of  industrious  occu- 
piers  of  the  soil,  while  the  savage  tribes 
that  inhabit  near  the  frontier  are  as 
quiet  asit  is  the  nature  of  savages  to  be. 
The  consequence  is,  a  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  public  revenue, 
which  is  not  only  adequate  to  co- 
ver the  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  co- 
lonial government,  but  to  provide  a 
surplus  for  the  gradual  payment  of 
the  state  debt,  of  which  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  balance  seems  now  to 
be  outstanding.  But  so  it  is  through- 
out Here  and  there  narttcmar 
enactments  may  be  oomnlained  of, 
whUe  the  more  serious  defects  which 
attach  to  the  general  system  of  co- 
lonial management  are  mani&st ;  but 
the  colonies  are  all  at  peace.  What 
a  contrast  in  this  respect  does  their 
present  condition  offer  to  what  it  was 
among  the  most  important  of  than 
five  years  ago  1 

And  now  we  come  to  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  government,  by  certain 
remarks  hanrded  upon  wmeh  we 
were  unfortunate  enough  last  month 
to  exdte  the  m^mXkm  of  the 
Manmif^  Herald.  We  are  sorry  that 
80  xespeetabk  a  journal  shoola  lose 


its  tempei^-if,  indeed,  jooroals  have 
tempers  to  lose ;  but  we  are  con* 
stramed,  nevertheless,  to  repeat  what 
we  then  stated,  that  if  ever  govern- 
ment appeared  to  act  upon  the  nrind- 
fles  of  the  movement.  Sir  Bobert 
'eel  has  so  acted.  We  never  nid, 
however,  neither  shall  we  say  it  now, 
that  the  queen*s  councils  are  directed 
l^  a  body  of  men  ple^;ed  to  destroy 
the  great  institutions  m  the  oountay. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  the  wish  of  every  memlwr  of  the 
present  cabinet,  from  Sir  Bobert 
reel  downwards,  to  maintain  these 
institutions.  But,  according  to  our 
views  of  such  matters,  tliey  certainly 
take  a  method  of  doing  so  peculiar 
to  themselves.  For  example,  they 
are  stanch  friends  of  the  Church. 
They  are  resolved  to  extend  her  in- 
fluence, to  protect  her  property,  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  nghts  whidi 
are  assured  to  her  as  the  religion  of 
the  soverei^  of  the  state ;  and  they 
prove  all  tms  by  suppressing  bishop- 
rics, bj  confiscating  canonries,  and 
repeahufp  the  last  remnant  of  the 
laws  which  used  to  place  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  in  regard  to  civil 
or  political  privileges,  in  a  position 
elevated,  by  ever  so  minute  a  d^;ree, 
above  Dissenters.  As  to  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  the  most  remarkable 
difference  between  their  condition  and 
that  of  popish  priests,  on  the  one 
hand,  ana  oissenting  ministers  on  tiie 
other,  seems  now  to  be  this,  thai 
whereas  the  first  (the  dersy)  are  ex- 
cluded from  acting  as  pamunentary 
commissioners  for  the  management 
of  certain  charitable  bequests,  «ad 
compelled,  on  pain  of  dismissal  from 
their  benefices,  to  preach  at  least  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  people ; 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  second  (the 
priests)  to  officiate  as  commissJoneni 
IS  by  tne  government  publicly  leeog- 
nised ;  while  the  third  (the  dtasenting 
mimsters)  have  only  to  get  poeaessixm 
of  endowed  chapels,  and  to  retain 
them  twuity  years,  and  then  they 
may  preach  whatever  doctrines  ahau 
best  suit  their  own  humours,  without 
running  the  smallest  risk  of  disturb- 
ance in  their  pulpits.  Now,  what  we 
stated  last  month  is  this,  and  we  must 
here  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  it,  that 
the  several  acts  referred  to  in  tins 
summary  inffict  heavy  blows  and 
great  disoonrsgemflnts,  not  wpon  the 
Chusdi  so  miwb  as  upon  tbe  Coo* 
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wmUhre  ivJMlpki  wUeh  u  wUliav 
enough  to  niiictiou  practical  im* 
{troTcmonUi  in  the  worjdng  of  iiuti- 
tutions  irfraedy  settled^  hut  it  not 
ti^enwit  of  eoAQffes  whicbt  wider 
whatever  pane  oi^giiiaed,  tend  to 
the  overthrow  of  ifieae  iostitatioiw. 
Take*  fw  example,  Sir  Robert  FeeFp 
pet  Cooaervatiye  meaaqre,  the  Church 
Ten4M>ralitic0*  BUL  We  tell  the 
Montmg  MeraH  that*  not  only  haa 
it  wrought  «  complete  and  fatal 
change  in  the  relative  podtiona  of  th^ 
eleigy  and  the  lesialature  towards 
eadi  other,  but  it  haa  eatabliahed  a 
precedent  for  a  very  sweepinff  equit* 
«ble  adJnatment  scheme,  whenever 
thm  anall  arise  a  mimster  stnmg 
enough  in  the  support  of  his  ad- 
herents to  propose  it.  For  the  sam^ 
law  of  abstract  right  which  sanctioned 
your  plunder  of  the  bishopric  of 
Iburham,  in  order  that  the  see  of 
Chester  might  be  enriched,  will 
enable  ypu  to-morrow  to  take  twenty 
thoasapdaryearfrom  the  Marquisate 
of  Grosvenw  in  order  that  the  Mar- 
quisate of  Normanby  may  be  placed 
rather  mor^  than  it  is  upop  a  footing 
of  equality  wiik  other  dignities  that 
ahew  the  strawberry'^les^  in  their 
iBoroaets. 

Again,  the  Herald  was  veiy  angry 
with  us  for  {ttesuming  to  insinuate 
that  the  same  liberality  of  prind^ 
which  induced  Sir  Robert  Feel  to  de- 
dare,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Ghu^ow, 
that  he  eeuld  worship  God  as  satisfac- 
torily to  himself  in  a  Scottish  kirk  as 
in  ap  £nglish  cathedral,  might  lead 
him,  after  ^o/pery  had  become  the 
established  reiigtpn  of  Ireland,  to 
talk  at  reformed  Maynooth  about 
his  readiness  to  be  present  at  the  oec 
lebration  of  mass  by  J<4in,  archbi- 
shop of  Tuamt  Why,  what  offence 
can  be  taken  by  any  consistent  Li- 
beral at  this  ?  Are  not  the  difer- 
enoes  between  the  Church  of  £ngi- 
land  and  the  Kirk  of  ScoUand  as 
wide  as  the  widest  of  those  whidi 
keep  the  Church  of  England  apart 
firom  the  Church  of  Rome  f  The 
Church  of  Rome  requires  us  to  b^ 
lieve  a  great  deal  more  than  our 
eonfidepce  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
Qonel  wiU  allow.  The  Kirk  of 
Seodand,  in  her  eon&arien  of  faith, 
h^  down  articles  which  many  per- 
sons iiiel  to  be  coptndictory  both 
to  vsaaon  and  revelation*  We  say 
»»4iiig  oC  the  apoitolicil  mmt^ 


aU  admit  to  hav# 
been  preserved  in  the  one,  while 
very  mapy  believe  it  to  have  been 
lost  in  ihe  otheri  becansf,  to  re&r 
to  such  a  point  at  all  would  convict 
usofrankJPuseyism.  But  this  much 
we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no 
Churchman  who  knows  why  he  is  a 
Churchman  will  ever  omnmnnicatc 
with  either.  Nevertheless,  he  who 
sees  po  impropriety  in  joining  in  the 
Lord*s-day  worship  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  peed  not  experience  the 
smallest  reluctance  in  attending  the 
^lebration  of  mass,  that  is,  the  com- 
mon eveiy-day  service  of  the  Chprch 
of  Rome. 

There  was  a  time  whep  this  same 
Momitig  Hgridd  which  pow  assails 
us  for  remonstrating  against  the  li- 
beral polisy  of  a  Conservative 


hinet,  was  one  of  the  most  forward  of 
all  the  daily  journals  to  cheer  ou  the 
Whigs  in  their  career  of  innovatioD. 
Be  ^is,  however,  as  it  may,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  Uiat  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself,  if  he  ever  honour  our  pages 
with  a  j^nisal,  will  not  number  us 
among  his  enemies.  We  have  stood 
by  him  in  the  hour  of  his  deepest  de- 
pression, and  are  not  goipg  to  desert 
nim  now  that  di£lculties  greater  than 
he  has  yet  had  to  cope  with  seem  ga- 
thering round  him.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  use  the  freedom  to  repiind 
him  that  some  of  the  worst  of  these 
difficulties  are  of  his  own  creation ; 
for  the  general  who  leads  forth  a  dis- 
pirited army  against  an  enemy  full 
of  confidence  may  find,  when  the 
hoar  of  battle  wam^  that  disdpline, 
however  perfect,  if  it  stand  alone, 
is  not  alwavs  a  match  for  numbers. 

In  all  toe  arrangements  which  he 
has  made  for  the  resUuration  of  pub- 
lic credit  and  the  revival  of  trade,  we 
give  Sir  Robert  Feel  the  greatest 
credit.  Never  were  England  and 
ilcotland  more  jjrosperous,  in  the 
eommop  acceptation  of  the  term, 
than  now*  From  the  manufacturing 
districts  the  meet  aatisfiictory  ac- 
counts are  received,  and  Providence 
has  blesaed  the  labours  of  the  field 
with  an  abundant  haryeat  Still,  not 
•even  in  finffland  and  Scotland  is  the 
author  of  this  gr^t  good  looked  up 
to  with  the  confidence  whish  he 
might  appear  to  deserve.  The  mi- 
serable new  Poor-law  hangs  like  a 
millstone  wand  the  necks  of  the 

}ower  elafie%  tfid  )uiitoi  ihm  from 
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naetiiw  hit  i^ce  fidrly  like  nen. 
The  idea  that  he  has  hr6km  fiuth 
with  them  is  fi>r  ever  pesent  to  the 
QiiBdsof  theagricnltiinsts.  The  ad- 
Tocatcs  ^  firee  tnde,  in  spite  of  the 
pnuBtieal  reftatetioii  of  their  theories 
which  is  befiire  them,  are  resdy  to 
join  ia  soy  intrigue  for  his  dowubU. 
The  eleiigy  hold  aloof,  not  hostile,  &r 
fifom  it,  Jbiut  indifferent,  and  wisely  so, 
perhaps  to  evMitsof  whieh  th^per- 
eeiTe  that  the  oomie  is  ine?itabLs. 
In  the  present  House  of  Commons  he 
is,  howerer,  strong.  Let  us  in^[»lore 
him  to  nee  that  strensth  while  yet  it 
is  at  his  disposal.  &  must  now  at 
leu^  fight  the  hatile  of  the  oonsti* 
tntion,  and  the  battle-ground  will  be 
in  Irdand.  Let  him  only  seem  to 
waver,  let  him  take  but  one  step  fur- 
ther in  the  wav  of  conciliation,  to* 
wards  those  whom  no  conoessbns 
will  mollify,  nor  any  reasoning  con- 
vince, and  there  is  an  end  to  his  go- 
vernment at  (mce,  perhaps  to  the 
monarchv.  The  imlooked-for  deoi^ 
sion  ci  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
return  of  O'Connell  to  his  career  of 
affitation,  bring  us  to  an  entirely  new 
pQsse  in  the  Uieory  of  government, 
and  if  Bir  Bobert  reel  nuew  himself 
either  too  timid  or  too  feeble  to  deal 
with  it  rightly,  there  will  remain  for 
us  no  prospeot  but  a  dvil  war.  Let 
us  explain  ourselves. 

He  must  be  of  a  very  ductile  tem- 
per, indeed,  who  is  not  now  satisfied 
that  the  government  and  the  legisla^ 
tnre  have  gone  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  go  in  the  way  of  concession  to  a 
party  which  has  not  in  anv  instance 
paid  back  kindness  with  loyalty  or 
even  with  quiet.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  points  conceded  to  tne  Boman 
Catholics  of  Lreland  were  given  up 
too  late,  and  3delded  with  a  bad 
grace.  The  Emanripatinn  Act,  for 
example,  ought  to  have  been  passsd 
twenty  yean,  at  least,  beficyre  the 
Duke  of  Wdfington  paswd  it,  wr  else 
not  at  all.  And  the  fimaal  repeal 
of  certain  statntes,  the  iniquity  of 
which  had  already  piodneed  their 
virtqal  ahandonment,  eovld  not  have 
taken  plsee  at  a  more  unfortunate 
moment  than  at  the  close  of  the  kte 
sesrioo,  Bnt  it  does  not,  thereibva, 
follow,  that  because  we  have  blun- 
dered many  times  already  we  are  to 
go  on  blunderinff  for  ever.  Had  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  followed  up  his  first 
blow  at  the  Bepeal  movement  with 


the  stamg ,  yet  neeesMiy, 
which  we  vei^tafl^d  to  fceommends 
had  he  taken  it  upon  him  to  issue  a 
loyal  pCTftlawation  finrbiddinff  all 
public  meetings  for  the  dttcuMon  of 
the  juestkm,  and  thretfeemng  witih 
eond^  punishment  all  peiaons  who 
should  venture  to  disregird  it;  had 
be  shut  up,  on  his  own  responsibility^, 
the  Concination  Hall,  and  prodaiBied 
martial  law  wherever  the  smallest 
disposition  to  reristancs  shewed  itself 
he  would  have  extinguished  a  fiame 
which,  even  under  existing  circum- 
stances, had  wellnigh  bunied  itself 
out,  and  rendered  the  Libentor  pow* 
erless,  whatever  the  issue  of  his  toisl 
might  be,  for  the  lack  of  tools  where- 
witn  in  future  to  work,  and  an  over* 
excited  audience  to  cheer  him.  A 
bold  minister,  such  as  Pitt,  would 
have  dared  this,  and  trusted  to  a  bill 
of  indemnity  afterwards,  which  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  obtain. 
But  Peel  is  not  Pitt;  neither,  let  us 
do  him  the  justice  to  observe,  is  the 
constitution  of  1844  the  constitution 
of  1804.  Sir  Bobert  conceived  that 
he  had  done  enough  when  hestoi^ped 
the  Clontarf  meeting  uid  arrerted 
O'Connell.  He  was  too  cautious  lo 
go  an  inch  ftirther  till  the  htpli^ 
of  this  first  step  i^ould  be  estaUuhed ; 
and  he  accprduigly  permitted  embers 
to  smoulder  on  which  one  stamp  of 
his  foot  would  have  trodden  out 
And  then  followed  such  a  series  of 
blunders  as  oould  not  possibly  have 
occurred  in  any  part  ox  the  civilivd 
world,  exeept  in  Ireland.  God  knows 
we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  with  a 
partial  eye  the  decisions  of  Loids 
Denman,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell, 
in  any  instance  where  the  interests  of 
their  party  are  concerned.  But  a 
regard  to  truth  compds  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  judgment  in 
the  case  (^  0*Connell  o.  the  Qneen 
was  a  right  judgment,  and  that  Mr. 
O'Connell,  though  morally  ffuiUy  of 
all  the  ofbnces  with  whicn  ne  stood 
charged,  was  illegally  convicted  by  a 
jury  which  never  ought  to  have 
tried  him  at  all. 

But  it  will  be  and  that  the  reversal 
of  the  court's  sentence  was  breoght 
about  by  the  abandimwent,  m  the 
part  of  the  kv  lords,  of  a  ripht  which 
It  was  their  duty  to  exercise.  This 
may  be  true,  and  if  the  lords  did 
wrong  in  declining  to  vote,  Uie  bhune 
lies  mainly  with  Lord  Whamdiffey 
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himself  a  member  of  the  Feel  cabinet, 
and  formerly  a  leader  among  the 
cUqne  of  wayerers  by  whose  seoeflsion 
from  theirparty  the  Reform  Bill  was 
carried.  U  is  not  quite  dear,  how- 
ever, that  the  lay  lords  did,  in  the 
present  instance,  commit  an  error; 
for,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  fact 
has  been  manifested  to  the  world, 
that  there  is  a  conastency  in  English 
law  which  cannot  be  oyerbome, 
dther  b^  ministerial  influence  or 
party  pr^udice.  Besides,  it  is  better 
Uiat  Mr.  O'Connell  should,  through 
even  an  excess  of  delicacy  on  the  purt 
of  the  Lords,  escape,  Uian  that  his 
followers  should  be  able  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  martyr,  and  of  the  Gonserva- 
tire  branch  of  the  legislature  as 
his  persecutors.  For  though  the 
minister  cut  for  the  present  a  very 
poor,  if  not  a  contemptible  figure, 
the  means  are  open  to  him  of 
taking  in  time  higner  ^und  than 
might  have  been  withm  his  reach 
had  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  been  different  Mr.  0*Con« 
nell  has  so  fiur  indicated  the  course 
which  he  intends  to  foUow  that  the 

Sivemment  will  be  without  excuse  if 
ey  &il  to  stop  his  ^rogreaB  at  the 
very  bej;inning.  This  Preservatiye 
Association  of  which  he  speaks  may 
be  allowed  to  meet  once,  but  never 
a^pin.  Be  it  composed  of  whom  it 
wiU,  they  must  be  arrested  on  the 
spot;  and  should  a  suspicion  arise 
tnat  the  law,  as  it  exists,  is  not  com- 
petent to  deal  with  tiieir  offence, 
parliament  must  be  required  to  pass, 
without  delay,  a  new  law,  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  As  to  the  inroad  of 
the  Bepealers  into  England,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  ever  take  place 
at  all ;  but,  if  it  do,  the  government 
will  know  how  to  treat  it.  We  have 
attorney-generals  on  this  side  of  the 
water  wno  both  understand  the 
law,  and  are  able  to  conduct  a  case 
against  any  one  who  infHnges  upon 
it  Mr.  CrConnell  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  present  at  any  monster 
meeting  for  Repeal,  either  in  Man- 
chester or  in  Westminster. 

We  have  hinted  elsewhere  that 
the  natural  sumxnters  of  the  present 
cabinet  have  looked  for  some  time 
back   with  regret  upon  the  ultra- 


libetal  line  of  policy,  which,  in  regard 
to  many  of  his  domestic  arran^ementsi, 
Sir  Robert  Feel  has  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  follow.  Few,  however,  haye 
as  yet  permitted  that  feeling  so  &r 
to  confirm  itseU^  as  that  on  thefiiintest 
indkation  of  a  return  to  better  prin- 
ciple they  will  fiul  to  rally  round 
his  banner.     Sir  Robert  Feel  has 
only  to  become  again  what  through- 
out the  heBt  -put  of  his  political 
life  men  accounted  him,  and  he  will 
be  carried  through  his  difficultly 
gif^antic  as  we  admit  them  to  be,  in 
tnumph.     But  there  must  be  no 
more  coquetting  with  Fapists,  and 
Repealers,  and  political  Dissenters. 
The  gentlemen  who  lately  met  in 
Exeter  Hall  to  honour  Mr.Fritchatd 
and  demand  war  with  France,  made 
a  sufficiently  distinct  avowal  of  their 
political  creed  to  satisfy  any  one. 
From  them  he  will  obtain  no  aid  in 
the  contest  which  is  impending,  and 
which  must  result  in  one  of  two  issues 
—  either  the  extermination  of  the 
spirit  which  convulses  Lreland  from 
snore  to  shore,  or  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.    And  as  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  his  last 
hope  in  regard  to  them  must  have  gone 
out  the  moment  Dr.  Murray,  the 
hitherto  respectable  member  of  their 
hierarchy,  stooped  so  low  as  to  follow 
in  the  steps  or  the  most  degraded  of 
his  brethren.    It  is  to  the  noble  Fro- 
testant  spirit  of  the  north  that  he 
must  maxe  his  appeal  in  Ireland,  and 
to  the  honest  and  fbithful  church 
party  here  in  England,  for  if  these 
be  not  able,  under  God,  to  carry  him 
and  the  country  through  the  dangers 
that  menace  both,  then  is  the  term  of 
British  power  and  grandeur  attained. 
But  we  hope  better  things.  We  have 
full  oonfioence  in  the  strength  of 
that  arm  which  has  hitherto  sus- 
tained us,  and  no  distrust  of  oursdves, 
were  we  but  permitted  to  act.    Mr. 
0*Connell  cannot  long  stop  where  he 
is,  at  the  talking  point,  however  anxi- 
ously he  may  desire  to  do  so;  and 
the  very  first  movement  made  by 
bun,  or  his  dupes,  towards  action, 
will  brinff  matters  to  a  crisis.    We 
will  watch  the  event  with  some  anx- 
iety, but  without  the  shadow  of 
alarm. 
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Whsk  first  Bi^  Dan  old  Ireland  taught 

To  blister  with  dotation, 
To  bully  and  bum  m  heart  and  thought, 

*T  was  dubb*d  CondUation  I 
He  put  hate  into  every  whisl^-glass, 

And  spite  into  every  tatur ; 
So  they  utter'd  a  bull  while  theur  hearts  were  iiill, 

And  they  call*d  him  UbenOar  I 

Thgr  called  him  Liberator — j^es, 

'T  was  a  sweet  term  of  "  sou  sawder,'* 
Because  he  liberated  them 

From  every  law  and  order ! 
He  bade  them  curse  Old  England's  sway, 

And  no  license  could  be  greater 
Than  that  of  his  own  tongue — save  Mor'^, 

Who  called  him  USberator! 

Uprose  the  Government  at  last 

To  quench  this  Irish  "  Crater," 
This  foul-mouth'd  mount  with  lava  lies, 

This  burly  Consninitor  I 
In  crime  deep-dyed  they  had  him  tried,-— 

The  fairest  way  in  *^  natur," 
And  the  jury  took  his  liber^ 

Away  from  the  LSmvior  J 

There  were  manj  bad  boys  tried  with  him, 

Each  one  a  fhend  and  victim ; 
Dan  never  had  firm  foUower  vet, 

But,  Uke  a  rogue,  he  trick'd  hhn. 
Well,  he  trick'd  these  followers  into  gaol, 

Their  sure  goal  soon  or  later, 
But,  though  he  had  thus  imprison'd  'em  all, 

They  ctOled  him  Liberator  I 

Tes,  Barrett  and  Gray  swore  eveiy  day, 

Though  fast  they  were  in  prison ; 
And  John  his  son,  a  darling  one. 

Though  he'd  jeopardised  his  wisen ; 
And  Du^  and  Steele,  though  he'd  made  them  feel^ 

With  Kay  the  Conciliator, 
How  pleasant  a  bin  was  a  gaol  to  be  in, 

All  called  him  Liberator  f 

The  writ  of  error  to  get  them  out 

Was  sent  to  the  English  judges. 
And  because  they  knew  that  the  law  was  true, 

He  thought  them  a  pack  of  fudges  I 
He'd  have  taken  awaj  their  wigs  and  gowns. 

And  togged  them  m  spurs  and  gaiters, 
Before  one  spalpeen  in  Dublin  town 

Should  hare  called  Aem  Idberators! 
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But  then  the  writ  went  np  to  the  Lotds, 

Those  much  Dan- vilified  cnten ; 
He*d  have  taikea  away  their  titles  and  swords, 

And  made  them  tavern  waiters, 
Before  he'd  havesakL  a  wotd  for  thcB, 

Beyond  calling  them  addle-paters, 
If  they  hadn't  that  day  have  made  him  say. 

The  L^rds  axe  the  Mferatvn  I 

The  Ha)l,  the  HaU«  ia  onoe  more  alife, 

The  Hall  of  Ck)n);]liati0n ; 
And  Irelan4  *b  how  tnm-d  into  a  town. 

And  Dublin  inio  a  nati&nf 
And  thcrcfs  such  a  row  in  that  plaoe  of  peace 

That  it  glads  .the  Agitator, 
As  he  sits  fdone,  like  Old  Nick  on  his  throne. 

And  pla3ns  the  LS^eratorl 

^  Hurrah  for  Denman  !'*  load  shouts  Ditty 

**  For  A6*«  an  ill^|;a]it  lawyer  ; 
But  Lyndhurst  ia  an  evil  maut    . 

Although  just  now  tot»->8awyer ; 
The  devil  make  room,'*  he  cries,  ''for  Brougham, 

That  squeaking,  nneiking  eratnr ; 
And  give  me  Denman  all  oyer  the  world, 

For  he*s  a  IdberaUfr  I 

"  Hurrah  for  CaH^hell  I  *-pride  I  fedi 

To  think  that  Dan  can  adVanoe  a  Lor' 
(Oh,  Bay  I  what  a  pekle  I  wss  in 

When  they  made  that  8awney  chaBcellor !) 
The  *  Campbells  are  eoming,*  and  so  ia  Bepeiu, 

Bagpipes  are^:;J^'Qf  date^  or 
I'd  get  up  to  ms  honour  a  Highland  reel, — 

Och  1  Canpbell  's  «  Jdbergtor  I 

''  Hurrah  for  Cottenham  I    He's  tiM  hid 

To  suit  me  and  my  money ; 
As  he  never  sat  on  a  oriminal  bench. 

He  was  sure  to  aemiit  me,  honey  1 
Cottenbam,  CanipbcU»  DenmaOy  all,—' 

Get  up,  ye  sons  of  tfrturs  I 
And  call  me  the  devil,  or  what  ye  like. 

But  th^  are  the  lAtnOmr 
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"  Wherefore  in  Warunckshire  f" 
as  Falstaff  says  to  Hal.  Why, 
we  had  "  a  vision  of  our  own^ 
as  Wordsworth  has  it,  about  this 
same  Stratford, —  a  Ion?- cherished 
wish  to  visit  the  birth-place  of 
"William  Shakspeare,  of  Stratford- 
u^n-Avon,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, gentleman,"  as  he  describes 
himself  in  his  will, —  a  kind  of  han- 
kering not  ill  expressed  by  Davy, 
Master  Shallow*s  man,  in  the  wilds 
of  Gloucestershire,  when  he  ex- 
claims, "  /  hope  to  see  London  once 
ere  I  die^  Have  we  explained  our- 
selves sufficientlv,  dear  reader  ?  We 
have.  We  had  wished  to  make  a 
Stratford  pilgrimage  before  our  last 
great  pilgrimage,  to  the  grave. 

There  was  much  upon  our  minds, 
and  much  more  upon  our  table,  to 
push  us  on  to  Stratford.  "  Bar- 
dolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry ; 
fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers 
shall  march  through ;  we'll  to  Sutton 
Ck>lfield  to-night.'^  There  was  Co- 
ventrv  with  her  Book  of  Mysteries, 
and  her  Peeping  Tom;  her  walls 
commemorated  in  King  Henry  VL; 
and  "  Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry, ' 
commemorated  in  King  Henry  IV, 
There  was  Sutton  Colfidd ;  yes, 
and  Davcntry,  where  "  the  red-nosed 
innkeeper"  lived;  and  Barson,  in 
Warwickshire, — "  Groodman  Puff,  of 
Barson,"  the  friend  of  Mr.  Silence, 
whose  name  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  indignant  Pistol.      Yes,  indeed, 
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there  was  much  to  see  and  think 
about  on  the  "  public  road  near  Co- 
ventry." Marston,  the  poet,  was  a 
Coventry  man ;  and  in  this  fine,  old 
steepled  citv  Philemon  Holland  en- 
tertained the  Water  Poet  on  his 
Pennyless  Pilgrimage  to  Scotland, — 
the  same  Philemon  who  used  in 
translation  more  paper  and  fewer 
pens  than  any  other  writer  before  or 
since.  We  had  many  thoughts  to 
"  march  through  Coventry^^  and  then, 
on  the  road  from  Coventrv  to  Strat- 
ford, there  were  other  sights  to  see. 
Kenilworth  Castle,  where  Shdc- 
speare  has  laid  a  scene,  and  Scott  a 
whole  romance;  Warwick  Castle, 
still  standing  in  all  its  old  baronial 
grandeur;  the  chapel  of  the  Nevilles 
and  ike  Beauchamps  bold ;  and  Char- 
lecote,  the  noble  seat  of  Lucys  by  ifie 
dozen. 

Then  in  books  before  us  we  had 
Collier's  Life  and  Collier's  new  edi- 
tion. Collier's  New  Facts  and  Collier's 
New  Particulars ;  Mr.  Knight's  Pic- 
torial Life,  Mr.  ICnight's  Miniature 
Life,  and  Mr.  Knight's  Store-of- 
Knowledge  Life  (where  is  his  Libra- 
ry Life  ?) ;  with  Dyce  upon  Collier, 
and  Collier's  nothing  in  return ;  Mr. 
Hunter's  first  part  and  Mr.  Hunter's 
second  part  of  New  Illustrations; 
Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book, 
and  Howitt's  chapter  of  a  visit  in  his 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places ;  a  Caste 
from  the  Poet's  Monumental  Bust, 
and  Mr.  Wheler*8  excellent  little 
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Guide  to  the  Borotigh  and  Neigh- 
bourhood he  understands  and  enjoys 
so  thoroughly.  With  all  these  recol- 
lections,  and  all  these  books  packed 
closely  u^  in  a  new  portmanteau  for 
the  occasion,  we  laid  our  partridge- 
shooting  propensities  on  the  shelf, 
and  set  off  for  Coventry  and  Strat- 
ford. 

It  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  traditionary 
gossip  preserved  by  Aubrey,  that 
Shakspeare  '^was  wont  to  go  into 
Warwickshire  once  a  yeare,  and  did 
commonly  lye  at  the  Crowne  Taveme 
in  Oxford,  where  he  was  exceedingly 
respected.'*  But  this  wsui  an  indirect 
road  for  us  to  go,  however  much  we 
should  like  to  follow  Shakspeare's 
footsteps  on  this  occasion,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  called  himself  in  a  joke  with 
Dick  Burbage,  had  much  to  attract 
him  to  the  Crown  Tavern.  Mrs. 
Davenant,  the  landlady,  "  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  and  of  a  very  good 
wit,"  *  vras  far  tcom  being  blind  to  the 
many  excellencies  of  Shakspeare; 
and  Sir  William  Davenant  (her  son) 
ia  said  to  have  had  our  fellow  Shah- 
speart  ibr  his  &ther.  '*  Davenant,** 
says  Dyce,  ^  was  willing  to  be  thought 
the  son  of  Shakspeare  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  mother's  reputation.**  f 
Cmel  Mr.  Dyce  1  K  we  nad  ehosen 
the  Oxford  way,  we  must  have  gone 
to  the  Angel:  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Davenant  (as  well,  perhaps,  for  our 
virtue),  ana  no  Crown  Tavem,  the 
more  to  be  regretted.  The  Crown 
was  an  inn  in  Tom  Warton*s  time. 
^*It  still  remains  an  inn,**  says  that 
gaitle  antiquary,  '*  and  is  an  old  de- 
cayed house,  but  probably  was  onoe 
a  principal  inn  in  Oxford.  It  is  di- 
reoUv  in  the  road  fhmi  Stratfbid  to 
London.  In  a  large  upper  room,** 
he  adds,  '*  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  hall  for  entertaining  a  laive 
company,  or  for  acocHnmodatin^  Qa 
was  the  euslom)  different  parties  at 
onee,  there  was  a  bow-winaow,  with 
three  pieoes  of  excellent  stained 
plan.**  The  boose  still  stands,  bat 
18  no  longer  an  inn. 

Shakspeai«*8  tonte  from  London 
to  Stratford  was  by  way  of  Uxbridge 
(fiunoufl  for  a  treaty  to  no  sood  pur* 
pose),  by  Beaconsfield  (the  birth- 
place and  property  of  Waller),  on 


to  East  Wickham,  Stokingchorch, 
Thetisford,  Whatley,  and  Oxford. 
At  Oxford  he  passed  a  night.  He 
would  then  go  on  by  the  way  of 
Woodstock,  Enstone,  and  Shipstone, 
over  the  Avon  by  Clopton*s  Bridge, 
to  his  native  Stratford.  On  his  right 
lay  Charlecote,  on  his  left  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Stratford,  while 
before  him  was  Henley  Street,  the 
meadows  about  Ingon,  the  woods  of 
Welcombe,  and  the  little  hamlet  or 
village  of  Shottery. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  have  brought 
Coventry  within  a  four  hours*  jour- 
ney from  London.  How  soon  four 
hours  fly  by !  The  half-price  period 
at  a  theatre  is  very  little  less ;  and 
many  a  time  and  oft  have  we  sat  four 
hours  over  our  dinner,  our  walnuts, 
and  our  wine.  Well ;  here  we  are 
at  Coventry,  and  Stratford  lies  as 
Emmaus  to  Jerusalem :— 

'*  Emmaus  Is  a  city  small  that  lies 
From  Sio&'s  walls  distant  a  Utile  way ; 

A  mau  that  early  on  the  morn  doth  rise 
May  thither  walk  ere  third  hour  of  the 
day," — Fairfax. 

With  these  delicious  lines  upon  oar 
lips,  we  sent  our  portmanteau  on  by 
the  first  coach,  and  vralked,  full  oi 
heart  and  hope,  to  Stratford,  by  way 
of  Kenilworth  and  Warwick.  Ben 
Jonson  went  on  foot  to  Scotland,  in 
spite  of  Lord  Bacon's  observation 
made  to  him  before  he  started,  that 
he  '*  loved  not  to  see  Foesy  go  on 
other  feet  than  poetic  dactyls  and 
spondees.** 

What  materials  were  there  on 
the  road  for  conjecture  and  in- 
genuity to  indulge  inl  Was  Wil- 
liam Snakspeare,  though  a  boy,  pre- 
sent at  the  princely  pleasures  of 
Kenilworth,  as  Tieck  and  Charles 
Knight  would  lead  us  to  believe? 
Has  Mr.  Halpin,  in  his  ingenious 
essay,  hit  on  the  right  reason  of 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  &mous 
festivitieB  described  by  the  cox- 
comb Laneham  and  tne  magician 
Scott?  Thoughts  about  Kenilworth, 
and  thouj^hts  of  this  kind,  were  up- 

Eermost  m  our  mind  during  our  haif- 
our^s  hurried  ramble  round  the 
ruins.  The  history  of  the  castle 
itaelf, — even  the  ballad  of  Mickle, 


♦  Aubrey, 


t  Life  of  Sbakspeare  in  the  Aldioe  Poets,  p.  Uii* 
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deliciotts  as  it  »» has  done  little  far 
these  ruinous  lemaios  of  baronial 

rdeur.  A  stray  member  from 
Gamden  Society  had  snrverml 
them  with  the  dull  enthusiasm  of  an 
archseoloeist — a  chance  poet,  for  the 
sake  of  William  Julius  Mickle,  and  a 
coxcomb  of  an  antiquary,  for  the 
sake  of  Gascoigne  and  Lanehanu 
By  such  kind  m  visitants  alone  had 
Kenilworth  been  honoured,  but  for 
the  time-past-reviving  genius  of  our 
illustrious  novelist,  \mo  has  thrown 
the  charm  of  history  and  romance 
around  these  ruins,  and  made  ladies 
firom  the  waters  of  Leamington 
kindle  at  the  sight  of  roofless  walls 
and  Grothic  recesses,— -mere  walls  and 
recesses  to  them,  and  nothing  more, 
but  for  the  creative  inspiration  of  that 
inimitable  dreamer  and  dweller  in  the 
past. 

The  river  Avon — Shakspeare's 
Avon — flows  before  the  front  of 
Warwick  Castle.  A  dLanerless  man^ 
with  only  five  Aillings  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  unwise  to  pass  the  castle. 
He  should  certainly  ^  in.  He  will 
find  he  is  well  repaid  for  his  five- 
shilling  fiee  to  the  oomnmnicative 
housekeeper.  The  vulgar  appetites 
of  the  body,  what  are  they  to  the 
rich  desires  and  longings  of  the  mind  f 
Acolastus,  or  Sir  Epicure  Mammon, 
coukl  realise  no  such  fine  banquet  on 
the  table  as  Randolph  and  his  father 
Ben  have  pictured  and  imaffined  for 
them.  The  luxurious  Wal&r  could 
banquet  on  the  face  of  a  £emale 
beauty : — 

"  III  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face. 
But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home." 

We  recollect  nothing  at  Warwick 
flitting  unmistakeablv  before  us  but 
the  n^le  castle  itself  and  Bubens's 
three-quarter  portrait  of  Lord  Arun- 
del in  armour.  The  porridge*pat  of 
Guy,  and  the  Ba^fasel  conuBMsnded  by 
Kugler,  are  indistmet  images, — things 
we  have  seen,  but  we  httve  no  vrisn 
to  see  again;  but  we  eould  «t  over 
agahist  the  castle,  on  thy  hankflt  O 
Avon  I  or  within  the  calitle,  before 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Arundel,  and 
commune  with  ourselves  and  time 
past  Thoughts  harmless  and  sug- 
gestive, and   ill-exchanged  for  the 


wakmg  moments  of  the  world  we 
live  in. 

Westward  ho  I  Yes,  westward  is 
our  way,  and  here  we  are  fiurly  out 
of  sight  of  Warwick,  and  within  the 
land  of  Shakspeare.  What  land?  The 
land  of  Shakspeare  is  the  land  of  d* 
vilisation.  He  has  a  freehold  pro* 
perty  in  creation  throuffhout  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  He 
sounds  and  steers  for  no  north-west 
passage  to  the  heart  Men  and  wo* 
men  speak  sentiments  and  forms  of 
words  unvdttingly  from  Shakspeare : 
what*s 

"  thundering  iGschylas, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us  V* 

Ben  Jonson* 

or  all  that  insolent  Greece  andhaugh- 
ty  Borne  have  set  forth  to  defy  the 
world  in  the  realms  of  literature : 

"  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time/' 

the  first  in  point  of  time,  and  the 
first  in  merit  of  all  the  commenda- 
tions upon  Shakspeare. 

Fine  thoughts  and  trimmed-up 
paragraphs  apart,  the  land  of  Shak- 
speare is  containei  in  a  circuit  of  six 
miles  round  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
A  bull's  hide  cut  as  Dido  cut  it 
would  endrcle  the  real  home  of  the 
poet  of  the  universe.  He  who  ex- 
nausted  worlds  and  then  imagined 
new,  could  confine  his  desires  to  this 
little  Elba  of  a  spot.  He  would 
seem  to  have  no  longings  or  aspira- 
tions beyond  it.  It  is  to  Stratford,  in 
the  "  sessions  of  sweety  silent  thought^'* 
that  he  would  summon  up  remem- 
brance. For  one  of  these  rich  fields 
on  either  side  of  us,  an  acre  at  Ingon, 
at  Gospd-Bush,  or  Bishopton,  he 
would  nave  pawned  a  plav  to  Hens- 
lowe  or  to  Heminge.  All  his  la- 
bours were  for  gain  rather  than  re- 
putation : — 

"  ShakK)eare»  whom  yon  and  every  play- 
house hfl] 

Style  the  divine,  the  matcMeas,  what  you 
will. 

For  gain,  not  glofy,  wingad  hja  roving 
flight. 

And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite.' 

POPB. 

Acrowded  house,  the  dsfB  of  a  mnl* 
titode,  or  a  warm  third  night— those 


*  SmukstSO* 
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loDg-wagbthoiioiin  of  other  poeb — 
were  weloome  to  Shakspeare  only  as 
one  great  means  to  an  end, — the  ac- 
quisitkm  of  wealth,  honestly  aoqoired, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  home  and 
family  in  his  native  borough.  ^*  Wise 
to  salvation  was  good  Misiren  Hall,** 
and  wise  to  salvation  was  William 
Shakspeare,  her  £uher : — 

"  Alas,  'tis  tine,  I  hare  gone  here  and 

tliere, 
And  made  myself  a  modey  to  the  Tieir.*' 

Smnttno, 

That  is,  he  had  become  a  player,  a 
kind  of  fool,  upon  the  stage;  and  for 
what?  To  retire,  before  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  to  a  property  of  his  own, 
to  the  second-best,  if  not  the  best, 
house  in  the  whole  of  Stratford : — 

"  O,  for  my  sake,  do  yoa  with  Fortune 
chide. 
The  guilty   goddess   of  my  harmful 
deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  man- 
ners breeds"— Sonnet  111. 

Does  Jacques  allude  to  this  motley 
fool  when  he  says,  in  As  Yoh  Like  It, 

**  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest,  a  motley 

fool, 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in 

the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on   Lady  Fortune  in  good 

terms. 
In  good  set  terms,— and  yet  a  motley 

fool.** — Act  ii.  8c.  7. 

**  Riddle  me,  riddle  me**  this,  Mr. 
Knight ;  "  riddle  me,  riddle  me** 
this,  Mr.  Collier. 

We  chose,  on  our  way  to  the  home 
of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  to  take 
the  Charlecote  road,  that  we  might 
enter  Stratford  as  Shakspeare  would 
enter  it,  by  Clopton*s  Bridge  across 
the  Avon.  But  this  was  furUier 
than  our  feet  could  well  carry  us, 
and  we  thought  of  Rosalind  and 
Touchstone  in  the  forest  of  Arden  :•— 

'*  Rotalind,  O  Jupiter  I  how  weary 
are  my  spirits ! 

"  Twtehttont,  I  care  not  for  my  spirits, 
if  my  legs  wore  not  weary," 

Night  and  a  coach  overtook  us  at 
the  same  time ;  and  wc  entered  Strat- 
ford over  Clopton*s  Bridge  by  a 
coach  called  the  *'  Immortal  Shak- 
speare." 

Washington  Irving  and  William 
Ilowitt  put  up  at  the  Red  Horse,  we 
put  up  at  the  White  Lion,  bed^use 


Mr.  Monmy  intends  leoommendinf 
it  in  his  Hamdbook  for  EnghmSL 
The  Red  Horse  b  near  the  bridge, 
while  the  White  Lion  is  in  Henley 
Street,  on  the  road  to  Henley-in* 
Arden,  a  Robin  Hood  bow-shot  far- 
ther up  the  town.  A  cup  of  tea, 
with  the  proper  concomitants,  and  a 
glass  of  warm  brandy  and  water 
afler  all,  and  we  were  ready  to  re- 
tire. The  bell  was  rang,  and  we 
announced  our  wishes.  Sir.  Wash- 
ington Irving  talks  of  a  pretty  cham- 
bermaid, we  have  no  recollection  of 
ours,  but  all  this  is  by  parenthesis. 
Unmistakeably  distinct  and  vivid, 
however,  are  our  recollections  of  that 
little  walk  of  ours  along  the  White 
Lion  corridor  to  bed.  The  good  old 
practice  is  maintained  in  Stratford  of 
nammg,  not  numbering  rooms.  We 
could  have  passed  a  pleasant  hour  or 
so  away  in  the  Dolphin  chamber  be- 
fore a  sea-coal  fire,  or  in  the  Half 
Moon  over  a  pint  of  bastard.  But 
the  rooms  were  all  named  after  the 
plavs  of  the  immortal  poet,  and  the 
Dolphin  and  Half  Moon  were  toys 
only  for  the  fancy.  Then  where 
were  we  to  put  up  for  the  night  and 
rest  our  weary  frame  after  this  dav- 
dream  of  the  past  ?  In  "  As  you  Like 
It,**  or  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,** 
in  the  ^^ Merry  Wives**  with  Mistress 
Ford,  or  in  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream**  with  Quince  the  carpenter, 
Snout  the  tinker,  or  Flute  the  bel- 
lows-mender. In  none  of  these. 
Candle  and  chambermaid  flitted  on 
before  us,  and  we  entered  a  room 
with  the  murderous  name  of  ^  Mac- 
beth** upon  its  doonvay.  '*  Good 
night,  sir,**  was  sounding  in  our  ears, 
when  ^  Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,** 
rushed  unpleasantly  in  recollection. 
We  were  out  of  the  room  in  an  in- 
stant, and  quietly  asked  for  some 
other  room.  Only  one  other  was 
disengaged,  '^King  Richard  IIL,** 
so  we  took  Dickon^  making  our  des- 
tiny our  choice ;  and,  what  is  more, 
passing  more  than  one  pleasant  night 
m  "  King  Richard*8**  room  without 
a  Brakenbury  pillow  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  our  breathing.  Our 
liiend  Murray  was  lodged,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  in  *^  Midsummer  Nifl;ht*8 
Dream.**  He  had  recommended  the 
Red  Horse,  if  he  had  passed  a  night 
even  in  imagination  with  Macbeth. 

We  salli^  out  before  breakfast  to 
make  a  rough  soryey  of  the  place. 
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A  man  was  cleaning  a  gaiter  before 
a  small  tenement  in  Henley  Street. 
The  smell  was  offensive  enough 
to  induce  us  to  hurry  on,  but  for  the 
age  of  the  tenement  before  us.  On 
looking  up  we  observed  a  sign- board 
abutting  trom  the  building,  with  the 
significant  inscription,  ^*  Thb  Immob- 

Tkh  ShAKSSPEA^RE  was  born  IK  Tins 

house.**  We  stood  for  some  time 
uncovered,  and  looked  reverenti^ly 
on  the  birth-place  of  so  great  a  man. 
The  show-woman  was  not  then  up, 
and  we  walked  on.  '*  The  people  of 
Stratford  are  as  dirty  as  ever:"  it 
was  thus  that  we  conununed  with 
ourselves.  "One  of  the  few  &cts 
known  about  the  father  of  the  poet, 
is  his  being  amerced  in  1558  in  the 
sum  of  fourpence  for  not  keeping 
clean  the  gutter  in  front  of  his  dwell- 
ing." • 

The  chapel  of  the  guild  and  the 
town-hall  next  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ;  an  exhibition- room  of  reliques 
of  the  immortal  bard,  and  a  statue  of 
Shakspeare,  a  gift  to  the  corporation 
from  David  Garrick.  Washington 
Irving  tells  us  that  his  first  night's 
dream  at  Stratford  was  of  Shaks- 
peare, the  Jubilee,  and  David  Garrick. 
l^o  such  thoughts  came  into  our 
minds;  dream,  indeed,  we  did  not, 
but  we  remember  a  few  bitter  mutter- 
ings  in  the  night,  containing  a  long 
prefix  of  epithets  before  the  names 
of  Gastrell  and  Malone.  But  this 
same  Garrick,  he  it  is  we  are  dealing 
with  now,  —  this  **  kindred  mind 
with  Shakspeare,  we  are  told.  Fob ! 
a  kindred  mind !  What  had  Garrick 
in  common  with  William  Shakspeare, 
but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
a  human  being?  Think  of  the  Ju- 
bilee !  we  have  no  patience  with  the 
Jubilee.  It  was  a  piece  of  ridiculous 
tom-foolery :  Dr.  Johnson  was  wise 
in  keeping  away.  The  follies  of 
Garrick  and  the  coxcombry  of  Bos- 
well  were  alike  ridiculous. 

Garrick,  whom  we  speak  well  of 
on  other  occasions,  had  fared  very  ill 
with  us  on  this,  had  we  not  by  this 
time  arrived  before  the  green  porch 
of  marriageable  limes  which  form  a 
kind  of  Gothic  aisle  or  avenue  to  the 
church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The  poetic  idea  of  the  origin  of 
Gothic  architecture  may  be  prettily 


traced  in  the  fine-ribbed  intersections 
of  these  trees.  But  what  has  the 
origin  of  architecture  to  do  with 
Shakspeare?  Why,  truly,  nothing 
at  all.  There  was  no  getting  within 
the  church  at  present.  We  were  too 
early  astir  for  the  sexton,  so  we  sur- 
veyed the  exterior  of  the  church ; 
mooded,  muttered,  and  moralised 
ainong  the  graves,  and  stood  for  a 
time  before  the  chancel  window. 
The  morning  was  unusually  cold  and 
raw  for  the  month  of  September,  but 
a  glimpse  or  two  of  sunshine  pro- 
mised a  fine  dav.  The  haze  of  the 
morning  cleared  apace,  and  before 
our  breakfast  was  well  ordered,  a 
FINE  DAT  arose  for  us  and  for  our 
readers  in  the  quiet  little  borough 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Stratford-upon-Avon  is  situated  in 
the  Barichway  Hundred  of  the  county 
of  Warwick,  and  derives  its  name,  as 
Dugdale  tells  us,  from  a  ford  or 
passage  over  the  river  Avon  upon 
the  ^reat  street  or  road  leading  from 
Hemey-in-Arden  towards  London. 
There  is  little  for  the  historian  to 
relate  about  Stratford  before  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  Sir  Hugh 
Cloptoii,  a  member  of  the  Mercers* 
Company  and  lord-mayor  of  Lon- 
don, erected  ^*  the  great  stone-nrched 
bridge  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,**  for 
which  he  is  commended  by  Stow  both 
in  his  Summary  and  his  Survey.  This 
bridge  still  stands,  a  noble  monument 
to  the  memory  of  its  founder. 

The  borough  of  Stratford  received 
its  first  regular  charter  of  incor- 
poration from  King  Edward  VI. 
"  What  makes  a  city  ?  whether  a 
bishoprick,  or  any  of  that  nature  ?** 
was  a  question  put  to  the  learned 
Selden.  We  read  his  answer  in  his 
TaJjle-Talk,  "  *Ti8  according  to  the 
first  charter  which  made  them  a  cor- 
poration. If  they  are  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  civiUu,  they  are  a 
city ;  if  by  the  name  of  hurgum,  they 
are  a  borough.**  In  the  charter  of 
incorporation,  Stratford  is  specially 
distinguished  by  the  name  oihvrgum. 
llie  manor  of  Stafford  appertained 
originally  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 
Heath,  bishop  of  Worcester,  made  it 
over,  in  1549,  to  Dudley,  earl  of 
Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, in  exchange  for  lands  of  equal 
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vtlne  in  WomciteniilK*  On  Dad« 
le^s  attainder,  It  leil  to  fhe  aown. 
Kmg  (Carles  IL  gave  H  to  the  witt^ 
Earl  of  Donet,  and  in  the  Sackville 
family  the  manor  still  xemains. 

We  may  safely  sappoae  that  Stnt« 
fold,  before  its  first  regular  charter 
of  inoorporation,  was  a  plaoe  of  Tery 
little  trade  or  conseqnenoe.  In  1564» 
the  year  in  which  oar  great  dramatie 
poet  was  bom,  the  average  amraal 
Bomber  of  baptans  was  fi^-five, 
and  of  barials  forty-two.  **  These 
numbers,**  says  Mr.  Knight,  ^  upon 
leodved  principles  of  caloolationy 
wonld  giye  us  a  total  population  of 
about  1400.**  A  malignant  feyer,  in 
1^64,  when  Shakspeare  was  only  two 
mcmths  old,  oarried  off  about  a 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  population. 
A  fire,  in  1594,  destroyed  very  manv 
of  the  smaller  dwellings;  and  a  still 
more  destructive  fire,  in  1614,  oon« 
snmed,  in  two  hours,  so  many  of  the 
foirer  houses,  *^  that  the  whole  town 
was  in  very  great  danger  to  have 
been  utterly  consumed/*  A  brief 
was  ^nted  for  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitant^  and  a  letter,  addressed 
by  the  privy  council  to  the  bailiff 
and  aldermen  of  Stratford,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  in  fiiture  of  straw  and 
Ibrze,  and  suchlike  combustible  stuff, 
in  the  covering  of  houses. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  we  hear 
of  a  Shakspeare  in  the  borough  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  is  the  17th  of 
June,  1555,  •*  when,**  savs  Mr.  Col- 
lier, *^  Thomas  Siche,  of  Arscotte  in 
Worcestershire,  instituted  a  proceed- 
ing in  the  Bailiff*6  Court  of  Stratford 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  of  8/.  from 
John  Shakspeare,  called,  it  is  said, 
in  the  Latin  record  of  the  suit 
John  Shakspeare  of  Stratford,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  glovbb,**  the 
word  glover  being  expreaxd,  as  Mr. 
Collier  tells  us,  by  tiie  common  con- 
traction for  the  termination  of  the 
word.  Aubrey  had  heard  tiiatShaks« 
peare*B  ikther  was  a  butcher,  and 
Bowe  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  wool. 
Malone,  who  discovered  this  entry, 
in  the  bailiff's  book  of  Straftfivrd, 
brought  it  forward  to  prove  incon- 
testably  that  the  poet*s  fiither  was  a 
glover.  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Hunter 
back  up  Mr.  Malone;  but  Mr. 
Kn%ht  will  not  yield  hit  assent,  and 
veiy  wisely,  as  we  think. 

This  far-famed  entry,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  entry  in  ihe  whole 


of  the  oorporation  reoords,  has  been 
mrinted  }iy  Mr.  Malone,  by  Mr. 
Knight,  uA  by  Mr.  Collier,  each 
differently,  and  each  ihun  the  origi- 
nal. Here  is  agreement  for  von! 
Well,  what  is  more,  not  one  m  the 
three  can  read  the  original.  **  We 
have  seen  the  original  entiy,**  aya 
Mr.  Knight,  ''and  we  think  it  right 


topresentaftcsimileofit.*'  We,too^ 
have  seen  it  h9  the  kind  permisrion 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  tne  present  town-clerk 
of  Stratford,  and  can  bear  witness  to 
the  accnracy  of  Mr.  Fairholt*s  iac- 
simile.    Malone  reads, — 


rf 


quod  reddat  ei  oct.  libras/'  &c. 


Mr.  Knight, — 

"qdreddCeioct  libras;" 

and  Mr.  Collier,  ^  as  Malone  did  not 
copy  it  quite  correctly," — 

"  quod  reddat  ei  oct.  libras/'  &c. 

Whoever  saw  a  long  «/  cHera  at  the 
end  of  a  legal  entry?  Weneverdid. 
Nor  does  the  entry  in  question  con* 
tain  one.  Mr.  Knight  omits  the  ^. ; 
but  look,  Mr.  Kniffht,  at  your  own 
fiu»imile,  and  see  if  okt  new  reading 
is  not  correct  John  Shakspeare^ 
debt  to  Thomas  Siche  was  not  82. 
(unluckily  for  John  Shakspeare  it 
was  more) ;  the  3fo.  of  Mr.  Malone 
and  Mr.  Collier  is  really  X#  tbn 
SBiLUHGs,  the  common  abbreviation 
of  the  time.  John  Shak8peare*s  debt 
was  BIOHT  POUNDS  tbh  shilukgs. 

This  new  discovery  of  ours  is 
really,  at  first  right,  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence ;  perhaps  valueless 
altogether,  but  for  the  question  it 
occasions.  This  one  word,  this  devil's 
bridge  of  a  word,  known  unto  all  as 
glover.  What  is  it?  We  cannot 
tell,    ext  Harris  Nicolas  cannot  tell. 

The  corpomtion  of  Stratford,  in 
John  Shakspeare's  time,  consisted  of 
a  bailiff,  thirteen  aldermen,  and  four- 
teen bumsses.  Within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  borough  was  the  Cowri 
of  the  BaiUff,  for  the  trial  of  all 
oauses  in  which  the  debt  and  damages 
did  not  amount  to  dOf.;  and  tne 
Court  Leet^  with  its  affeerors  and  its 
ale-tasters.  ^  John  Shakspeare  «p- 
pears  to  have  gone,**  says  Mr.  Knight, 
*'  throujg^h  the  whole  regular  course 
of  municipal  duty.  In  1556,  he  vras 
on  the  juiy  of  the  Court  Leet ;  in 
1557,  an  ale-taster ;  in  1558,  a  bur- 
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gess ;  in  1559,  constable ;  in  1560,  an 
affeeror;  in  1561,  chamberlain;  in 
1565,  an  alderman;  and  in  1568, 
hiffh-bailiff  of  the  borongh/' 

The  great  people  of  Stratford  in 
Shak8p^re*8  time  vrere  the  Gloptons 
and  the  Combes.  The  Ticar  was  the 
next  great  dignitary  of  the  place ;  the 
bailiff  followed  after,  and  then  the  al- 
dermen and  burgesses  of  the  borongh. 
The  Cloptotts  would  appear  to 
have  lived  awav  from  Stratford; 
while  the  ComDes,  as  gentlemen 
living  on  their  landed  property, 
would  have  thought  it  beneatn  the 
dignity  of  their  birth  to  have  gone 
tnrouffh  the  several  corporate  offices 
oftheborough.  The  corporate  duties 
of  Stratford  devolved,  tnerefbre,  on 
the  principal  tradesmen  of  the  place. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  list  of  the 
bailiffs  of  Stratford,  with  theh:  oc- 
cupations, from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time.  We  might  arrive 
in  this  way  at  some  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  we  at  nresent  possess  to 
the  rank  and  standing  of  our  poet's 
ikther. 

This  rank  of  precedence  in  Strat- 
ford was  in  tne  days  of  John 
and  Mary  Shakspeare;  our  poet*8 
great  success  in  London  gave  a  dif- 
ferent standing  to  the  fiunUy  within 
their  native  boroufh.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  the  position  of  the 
Glopton  and  Combe  families  at  this 
time.  The  heiress  of  the  Cloptons 
married  before  William  Shakspeare 
acquired  any  property  in  his  native 
place,  George  Carew,  a  solder  of 
^at  eminence  in  Ireland,  created 
m  1605  Baron  Carew  of  Clopton, 
and  in  1608  promoted  by  King  James 
to  the  high  and  distinguish^  office 
of  Master  of  the  Ordnance  to  the 
king.  Old  John  Combe,  the  usurer, 
as  he  is  called,  was  the  sqture  of  the 
place  in  William  Shakspeare*8  time. 
A  London-bred  boy  knows  nothine 
of  the  squire,  he  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  parish-beadle. 

We  have  no  necessity  for  foot- 
notes to  support  the  truth  of  what 
we  advance — ^for  rare  extracts  from 
still  rarer  volumes.  We  have  only 
to  step  into  Stratford  church  for 
monumental  illustrations  of  Stratford 
in  Shakspeare*s  time.  The  Cloptons 
sleep  in  a  chapel  of  their  own  near 


the  north  transept,  the  Combes  close 
to  the  altar,  and  the  Shakspeares 

S William  Shakspeare's  ftanily)  before 
be  altar.    There  are  really  no  other 
monuments  of  consequence  in  the 
church     but    the     Cloptons,     the 
Combes,  and  the  Shakspeares.    Old 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  built  the 
bridge  over  the  Avon,  was  buried  in 
1496  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret 
Lothbury,  in  London.    His  grand- 
nephew  William  Clopton,  was  bu- 
ried   in    the    Clopton    chapel    in 
1592,  and  William  Clopton^  wife, 
in    the    same    chapel,    in     1596. 
Their  only  surviving  child,  a  daugh- 
ter,   named    Joyce,    married    Sir 
George  Carew,  created  Baron  Carew, 
of  Clopton,  by  Kii^  James  I.  and 
Earl  of  TotnesB  by  Song  Charles  L 
He  had  no  issue  by  his  wife  so  that 
his  titles  became  extinct.  V^Pacata 
Hiberma   is   well   knovm  and  has 
dven  him  a  place  in  Walpole*s  Cofa- 
wu«  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
ESs   m£e   survived   him,  and   has 
erected  a  stately  and  characteristic 
monument  to  his  memory. 
^  The  Combes  lie  clinfi;ing  (figura- 
tively speaking)  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar.     Of  the  old  tourer,  as  he  is 
called,  there  is  a  recumbent  figure  on 
an  altar-tomb,  the  work  of  Gerard 
Johnson,  a  London  sculptor. 

"Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image 

stands. 
Belies  his  features  ^  nay»  extenda  his 

hands."— PopB« 

He  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1614 

ithe  day  after  the  great  fire  in  Strat- 
brd),  and  Shaksp^ire  is  said  to  have 
spoken  an  epitapn  upon  him : — 

"Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  allows, 
But  Combe  will  bare  twelve  be  swears 

and  he  vowa. 
If  any  one  aak  W1k>  liea  in  this  tomb  Y 
Ho!    quoth  the  devU^  *tia  my  Joba  a 

Combe."* 

There  was  someMi^  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  wit  of  Mrs.  Him.  there  la  no- 
ihing  of  Shakspeare  in  tmBBOfrtyeffa" 
sion  on  the  old  twelve-per«oettt  ex- 
tortioner. It  ia,  however,  of  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  and  as  such  dT  some 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  old 
Combes's  character. 

The  biographers  of  Shakspeare 


*  We  giva  Aubrey's  mniion  as  the  aarliaat  in  point  of  tioief 
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would  liaye  m  to  beliere  \hxX  this 
libel  on  old  Combe  hus  no  groond- 
Kork  of  troth  for  its  foundation.  We 
are  qnite  of  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing. ^  There  is  more  in  the  matter,** 
as  Mr.  Hunter  says,  ''than  the 
writers  on  the  life  of  Shakspeare 
have  perceived."  The  old  usurer,  it 
IS  trae,  left  William  Shakspeare  by 
will  five  pounds.  He  is  found  giv- 
ing five  pounds  away  upon  his  death- 
bed, giving  away,  in  fact,  that  which 
was  not  lus  own  but  to  give  awa]^. 
"We  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can 
carry  nothing  out.**  The  concurring 
belief  of  two  hundred  years  has  been 
that  Shakspeare  did  make  some  kind 
of  facetious  verse  or  another  upon 
Combe  the  usurer ;  and  Mr.  Hunter, 
in  his  Prolusionsy  has  brought  a 
MS.  diary  of  the  year  1634  to 
strengthen  and  bear  out  the  belief. 
In  Stratford  church  was  seen  in  1634 
by  four  officers  in  a  summer's  jour- 
ney, "  a  monument  for  the  Earl  of 
Totness  and  his  lady,  still  living; 
the  monument  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton; 
a  neat  moniunent  of  that  famous  Eng- 
lish poet  Mr.  William  Shakspeare, 
who  was  bom  here ;  and  one  of  an 
old  gentleman,  a  batchelor,  Mr. 
ComM,  upon  whose  name  the  said 
poet  did  merrily  fann  un  some  witty 
and  facetious  verses,  whicn  time  would 
not  give  us  leave  to  sacke  up.**  Mr. 
Hunter  fancies  that  these  witty  and 
facetious  verses  were  actually  inscrib- 
ed within  the  church.  Serious  verses 
were  often  hung  on  tombs  or  fastened 
to  the  hatchment  over  the  grave  of 
the  deceased,  but  verses  "  written  in 
the  punningstyle  of  the  times,"  ne- 
ver were.  The  travellers  knew  no- 
thing more  than  the  sexton's  story, 
who  had  his  lesson  by  heart,  like  the 
man  who  shews  and  illustrates  the 
tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey  with 
the  story  of  the  lady  who  died  of  the 
prick  of  a  needle,  and  of  the  man  who 
cut  off  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's 
head. 

If  we  cannot  at  this  day  bring 
even  one  isolated  instance  of  usurious 
exaction  against "  old  John  a  Combe,** 
we  can  dte  against  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor a  case  of  cruel  oppression, 
worse  than  usury  in  our  eyes.  The 
twclve-pcr-cent  hero  of  the  quaint 
old  epitaph  plundered  the  spendthrift 
heir,  the  son  would  have  plundered 
the  pooTiandi^what  k  mm^  the  poor 


in  his  own  nek^hboorhood.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Stratford  had  been  in 
possessbn  timeout  of  mmd  of  certain 
common  lands  Ijring  in  and  near  the 
property  of  the  Combes.  These  very 
nelos  we  find  in  1614  one  William 
Combe,  then  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  active  in  endeavouring  to 
inclose.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Wil- 
liam  Shakspeare*s  life  was  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  poor  against  the  op- 
pressor. '*  The  enclosure,**  says  Mr. 
Knight,  ''would,  in  all  probabOity, 
have  improved  the  poet  s  proi>erty 
and  incr^sed  the  value  of  tne  tithes 
of  the  moiety  of  which  he  held  a 
lease.**  Blesangs  on  thy  large  and 
sympathising  heart,  Will  Shal^peare, 
there  was  very  little  of  vile  self  or  of 
the  Combe  composition  in  ^y  make. 
The  corporation,  too,  was  of  Uiy  way 
of  thinking,  and  sent  their  common 
clerk  to  I^ndon  to  oppose  the  project 
of  their  own  high  sheriff,  for  matters 
went  so  far  that  the  crown,  as  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Stratford,  was  at 
length  appealed  to.  Mr.  Knight  is 
silent  on  the  result,  but  Mr.  Oilier 
adds,  '*  We  may  gather  that  the  op- 
position was  effectual,  because  no* 
thing  was  done  in  the  business ;  the 
common  fields  of  Welcombe,  which  tt 
had  been  intended  to  enclose,  re- 
mained open  for  pasture  as  before.** 

Now  on  this  subject  both  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Collier  have  over- 
looked two  very  important  docu- 
ments printed  in  a  book  they  had 
open  Defore  them  when  compo- 
sing their  respective  lives  of  our 
great  dramatic  poet.  We  allude  to 
two  letters  on  the  subiect  of  the 
enclosure,  printed  in  Chalmers*  Apo^ 
logv,  one  to  the  Master  of  the  Kculs, 
and  the  other  to  Combe  himself,  and 
both  from  the  privy-council.  The 
land  in  question  wnich  Combe  in- 
tended to  enclose  and  turn  into  pas- 
ture "  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tithes 
of  corn  and  grain  employed  to  divers 
charitable  uses,**  was  400  acres  of 
arable,  not  pasture  land,  as  it  is 
called  by  ^fr.  Collier.  Combe  would 
appear  to  have  commenced  his  enclo- 
sure, for  orders  are  nven  that  he 
should  lay  open  (as  uiey  formerly 
were)  the  grounds  already  enclosed, 
and  tiiat  the  land  converted  into  pas- 
ture be  again  made  arable  for  corn 
and  grain  accordingto  the  course  of 
husbandly  tiiere.  xbis  was  in  161 6, 
•0  thai  Aiikqpeaie  did  mil  liye  to 
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flee  the  good  effeets  of  his  own  inter- 
ference, and  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Mr. 
Collier  represents  the  matter  to  have 
heen  settled  in  Shakspeare's  life- 
time. 

There  is  a  monument  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  of  Stratford  to  this 
TVHUam  Comhe,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  on  the  dOth  of  January, 
1666-7.  The  Thomas  Comhe  to 
whom  Shakspeare  left  his  sword  was 
the  nephew  of  the  usurer :  Mr.  Knight 
calls  him  the  second  son.  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  his  Probuionsj  has  set 
this  matter  at  rest.  There  is  end- 
less confusion,  he  justly  remarks,  in 
Mr.  Malone*8  account  of  the  Comhes. 

We  may  look  around  the  church  of 
Stratford  in  vain  for  memorials  of 
the  \ncar8  and  bailiffs  of  Stratford  in 
the  days  of  John  and*Wllliam  Shak- 
speare. Heycroft  and  Byfield,  the 
Yicars  of  the  church,  lie  no  one 
knows  where;  and  of  only  one  bailiff 
of  the  time  of  Shakspeare  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  existing 
record:  this  is,  however,  a  monu- 
ment of  some  consequence  in  our 
eyes,  though  a  mere  slab  let  into  the 
wall.  Its  inscription  is  every  thing, 
for  it  tells  us  the  trade  of  KichaM 
nill,  three  times  bailiff  of  Stratford. 
He  died  in  1593,  and  was  a  toooUen* 
draper : — 

"  Hee  woold  not  strire  to  get  excessive 

gaine 
Tn  uii  cloatb  or  other  kinde  of  thinge ; 
Hif  geryant,  S.  I.,  this  truth  can  testifie, 
A  witness  that  beheld  it  with  mi  eie." 

Now  this,  we  conceive,  was  the  true 
designation  of  the  trade  pursued  by 
John  Shakspeare,  and  what  Rowe 
meant  when  he  said  he  was  a  consi- 
derable d^er  in  wool.  There  were, 
however,  other  divisions  in  the  wool- 
trade  of  Stratford.  Julras  Shaw,  a 
witness  to  the  will  of  Shakspeare, 
was  the  son  of  a  wool'driver^  for  so 
his  father  describes  himself  in  his 
will;  and  Francis  Smith,  who  died 
in  1625,  having  been  three  several 
times  bailiff  of  the  borough,  was,  we 
are  told,  a  mercer.^  A  dealer  in 
wool  would  have  conveyed  veiy 
little  meaning  to  the  corporation  of 
Stratford  in  William  Shakspeare*s 
time. 


The  coll^;iate  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Stratford  is  one  of 
those  fine  long  cathedral  churches 
common  in  Warwick,  a  county  with- 
out a  cathedral  of  its  own.  There 
are  no  peculiarities  in  the  style  or 
construction,  or  any  part  of  the  edi* 
iice  particularly  praiseworthy,  if  we 
except  the  chancel,  a  well-lighted, 
broad,  and  well-proportioned  piece 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  nave 
and  transepts  are  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish, the  chancel  in  the  perpendicular 
styles.  The  roof  is  a  recent  re- 
construction made  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  vears ;  the  nave  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford, 
and  the  chancel  by  a  general  sub- 
scription set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Britton. 

There  are  few  things  we  disapprove 
of  more  than  a  hurried  step  in  a 
building  set  apart  for  any  kind  of 
devotion.  It  is  our  wish  to  tread  at 
all  times  through  a  church  or  church- 
yard slowly  and  thoughtfully : — 


"  To  see  a  man  tread  over  gpraves, 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
'Tit  wicked  in  the  snn  and  moon, 

And  bad  lack  in  the  dark." 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  church  at 
Stratford,  in  spite  of  Coleridge  and 
our  own  resolutions,  pushing  past 
the  sexton,  and  making  our  wav,  at  a 
kind  of  four-mile  pace,  to  the  chancel 
and  the  monument  of  Shakspeare. 
Here  was  a  realisation  of  what  we 
had  only  seen  on  paper  and  in  our 
fancies  before.  We  knew  the  exact 
position  of  every  monument  in  the 
church,  and  coiud  have  shewn  the 
tombs  almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Kite 
himself,  whom  we  would  recommend 
as  a  modest  and  intelligent  living 
handbook  to  the  church  he  has  under 
charge.  Did  we  invoke  at  first 
sight  our  hearty  curses  on  Malone, 
as  we  stood  before  the  well-known 
monument  of  our  "  admirable  dra- 
matic poet.**  No,  not  we  I  far  other- 
wise :  our  thoughts  were  with  Shak- 
speare, and  the  noble  epitaph  by 
Milton  to  his  only  superior : — 

*'  What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his 

honoured  hones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stoaeaV* 

Here,  in  the  chancel  of  this  church, 
is  food  for  speculative  thought  and 


*  See  bia  epitaph  Ia  Dogdalt  and  in  Whelsr,    It  no  loDfsr  exists. 
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quiet  oontemplatkm.  We  ecmid  eb- 
struct  oanelYes  from  all  around,  and 
gase  out  hoan  of  solid  somethings 
and  aixy  nothings  in  the  monument 
bdbre  us.  This  is  the  troe  '^con- 
temphitive  man*8  recreation,"  think* 
ing  of  Shaknpeare  in  his  own  ehnrch, 
and  by  the  side  of  his  grave,  looking 
on  marble,  tiU,  w&h  too  much  coh" 
eewhig^*  we  become  marble  ourselves. 

The  poet*s  monument  was  erected 
within  seven  years  after  his  death  (as 
we  gather  from  the  verses  of  Leoniud 
I%ges,  before  the  first  folio  Shak- 
Bpeare) ;  and  Dugdale  tells  us,  in  his 
Diary,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Ge« 
raid  Johnson,  a  HoUander,  **  in  l^t 
Thomas  Apostells,"  a  name  unknown 
to  Vertue  and  his  editor  Walpole. 
The  old  usurer's  monument  is  the 
work  of  the  same  sculptor,  but  John 
Combe's  figure  has  no  pretensions  to 
be  called  art.  The  effigy  of  Shak- 
speare  has.  There  is  no  good  draw- 
ing of  the  monument,  nor  have  we 
seen  any  good  cast  of  the  bust.  Mr. 
Wheler*8  is  the  best  we  have  seen ; 
it  is  really  better  than  the  cast  in  the 
library  at  Abbotsford.  The  reduced 
copies  are  positively  worthless,  they 
are  nothing  like.  There  is  a  play  of 
humour  about  the  face  happily  mii- 
tated  by  Chantrey  in  his  bust  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  best  bust  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Wheler's  cast  has  this, 
but  no  other. 

Malone  has  not  been  too  hardly 
dealt  with.  All  his  services  for 
Shakspeare,  and  the^  are  many,  are 
outweighed  bjr  the  piece  of  disservice 
that  he  did  him  in  niring  a  common 
house-painter  of  Stratford  to  daub 
with  three  thick  coats  of  white  paint 
^the  majestic  face**  and  well-pro- 

g^rtioned  figure  of  the  noble  poet, 
e  obliterated  the  very  colours  of 
his  dress  and  person.  The  very 
colour  of  the  dieek,  the  eve,  the 
eyebrow,  hair,  the  very  dress  he  used 
to  wear;  *^the  only  authentic  tes- 
timony we  had,  however  imperfbct, 
of  these  curious  parts  and  parcels  of 
him.**  t   They  covered  him  over  with 

a  ooai  of  white  paint    ''  Bv ^,** 

says  Charles  Lamb,  **  if  I  haa  been  a 
justice  of  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I 
would  have  clapped  both  commenta- 
tor and  sexton  mst  in  the  stocks,  for 
a  pair  of  meddling,  sacrilegious  var- 


lets!    I  think  I  see  them  at  their 
work,  these  saiteit  trouble-tombs  !** 

""  The  bnst,^  mys  Mr.  Britton,  **  is 
the  sise  of  life ;  it  is  formed  out  of  a 
block  of  soft  stone,  and  was  originally 
painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature. 
The  hands  and  foce  were  of  fiesh- 
colour,  the  eyes  of  a  light  hasel,  and 
the  hair  and  beard  auburn.  The 
doublet,  or  coat,  was  scarlet,  and 
covered  with  a  loose  black  gown,  or 
tabard,  without  sleeves;  the  upper 
part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  the 
under  half  crimson,  and  tne  taasels 
gilt.**  We  may  add  that  the  colours 
were  obliterated  in  the  year  1793, 
and  that  the  monument  was  repaired 
generallv  in  the  year  1748,  by  an 
actor  of  the  name  of  Ward,  '^  from 
the  profits  of  the  representation  of 
Othello.**  John  Phifip  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  were  the  grand-children 
of  this  Mr.  Ward.  A  proper  re- 
verenoe  for  Shakspeare  was,  there- 
fore, of  some  standing  in  the  family. 

We  wonder  it  never  occurred  to 
Mr.  Malone  that  the  task  of  painting 
a  bust  reaUy  required  a  knowledge 
of  art  beyond  the  reach  of  a  common 
house-painter.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  oil  a  plaster-CBSt,  and  it  is  an  ope- 
ration of  some  delicacy  and  taste  to 
paint  it  properly.  A  common  house- 
painter  would  obliterate  all  the  rarer 
excellences  of  Chantrey*8  bust  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  with  one  smear  of  his 
heavy  white -lead  and  oil.  How 
much,  then,  must  the  bust  of  Shak- 
speare have  suffered  with  its  three 
thick  coats  I  Get  near  it,  as  we  did, 
and  see  the  thick,  rough,  custard- 
like incrustation  upon  it.  No  smile 
can  win  through  tnat  thick  curd  of 
of  asses-milk  m  the  shape  of  white 
paint.  All  the  art  of  Grcrard  John- 
son, and  all  the  details  of  the  poct*s 
foce,  are  put  out  of  sight  by  the 
clotted  coat  that  covers  and  conccab 
them. 

Many  have  exnreflsed  a  wish  to 
undo  what  Mr.  Malone  has  done. 
Others  hesitate,  and  think  it  dan- 
gerous to  tamper  with  an  acid,  or 
with  any  sharp  instrument,  upon  so 
soft  a  stone  as  the  bust  would  appear 
to  be  composed  of.  Great  caution, 
we  admit,  is  necessary,  but  still  some- 
thing should  be  done.  We  would 
recommend  a  trial  on  the  efiigy  of 
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old  Gombe  (fbr  Malone  white-painted 
the  usurer  as  well  as  the  poet).  The 
effigy  is  the  work  of  tlK  same  artet, 
and  the  material  it  is  in  a  kind  of 
Caen  stone,  not  so  hard  as  marble, 
bat  still  hard  and  dnnble.  If  the 
attempt  suooeeds  on  the  old  usurer, 
it  is  tnne  then  to  do  the  same  sood 
servioe  for  the  poet.  We  may  fail  in 
all  we  expect  firom  the  attempt,  but 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  we  haye  the 
merit  of  endeayooring  to  do  some« 
thu^. 

We  haye  said  that  there  is  no  good 
engraying  of  the  poet's  monument ; 
we  haye  yet  to  state,  howeyer  strange 
it  may  appear,  that  there  are  no  two 
engrayinga  alike.  The  first,  in  point 
of  time,  is  that  by  Hollar, — 

"  Whose  accuracy  all  men  durst  swear  for. 
Though  none  of  them  knew  why  or  where- 
fore ;" 

engrayed,  in  1656,  if  not  before,  for 
the  first  edition  of  Dugdale*s  War* 
tnckshire^  published  in  that  year. 
The  engraving  we  refer  to  is  on 
p.  520.  The  poet  has  no  pen  in  his 
right  hand,  and  instead  or  a  cushion 
bdfbre  him,  he  is  represented  holding 
a  kind  of  muff  or  bolster  to  his  8to« 
mach.  Above  each  of  the  capitals 
is  a  lion's  head.  There  are  no  lions' 
heads  now,  or  even  places  for  them. 
The  legs  of  the  two  children  dangle 
down  at  a  ccmsiderable  length.  Tae 
children  are  smaller  than  in  Hollar's 
engraving,  and  have  their  legs  tucked 
and  trussed  up  beneath  them. 

The  second  engraving  of  the  mo- 
nument in  point  of  time  is  that  ex- 
ecuted by  Vanderffucht,  in  1 709,  for 
Rowe's  edition  of  the  Dramas.  This 
has  every  appearance  of  a  copy  from 
Hollar,  with  the  shadows  reversed. 
There  is  no  engraving  in  Theobald, 
so  that  the  engravines  by  Hollar  and 
Vandergucht  are  tne  only  repre- 
sentations of  the  monument  we  pos- 
sess, prior  to  Uie  repairs  in  1748  out 
of  the  profits  of  OtheUo. 

Here  are  questions,  then,  for  our 
consideration.  As  Hollar's  engraving 
is  no  representation  of  the  monu- 
ment as  It  now  if,  is  it  a  representa- 
tion of  what  the  monument  wtuf 
We  can  put  no  further  &ith  in  Dug- 


daie  or  in  Hollar,  if  the  engraying 
made  by  Hollar  and  adopted  by  Dug- 
dale  is  untrue.  Hollar  &upn,yea  the 
inscription  as  it  now  is  with  far  more 
accuracy  than  the  usual  run  of  mo- 
dem copies  of  the  same  inscription. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  indined  to 
put  great  faith  in  Hollar,  backed  up 
as  he  is  by  Sir  William  Dusdale  and 
the  poet  Kowe.  We  should  like  to 
be  informed  of  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Waid's  repairs  in  the  year  1748. 
Mr.  Collier  is  silent  on  the  subject ; 
Mr.  Dyce  says,  "Its  colours  were 
renewed  in  1748 ;"  and  Mr.  Knight 
(following  Mr.  Britton),  that  the 
monument  was  repaired  and  the  co- 
lours renewed  in  that  year. 

Kepaired  and  renewed  are  terms  so 
indefinite  in  their  meaning,  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  gathered  from  their 
use  on  this  occasion.  The  repaired 
and  beautified  so  common  in  our 
churches,  all  true  lovers  of  archi- 
tecture hold  in  a  kind  of  pious  hor- 
ror. It  is  our  belief  that  Mr.  Ward 
did  something  more  than  renew  the 
colours.  The  children  on  the  top 
look  like  cheap  importations  from 
London,  or  children  executed  upon 
contract  by  a  Stratford  stonemason. 
The  children  in  Hollar  are  in  a  better 
style  of  art  (bad  as  that  art  is)  ;  and 
they  are  represented  in  that  species 
of  attitude  which  stands  the  least 
chance  of  a  len^hened  preservation. 
Look  in  Westnunster  Abbey,  and  at 
every  turn  you  will  see  a  fresh  proof 
of  our  position.  The  profits  of  a 
play  actcSl  in  Stratford  for  the  avowed 
object  of  restoring  the  poet's  tomb, 
would  have  sufficed  for  much  more 
than  the  fee  of  a  decorative  painter.* 
What,  then,  was  done  ?  Let  us  look 
to  a  future  number  of  the  Shakspeare 
Society's  papers  for  information  on 
this  point. 

Reparations  and  renewals  were  not 
unnecessary  in  the  church  at  Strat- 
ford. The  tomb  of  William  Clopton 
and  Anne  his  wife  was  "repair- 
ed and  beautified'*  in  1630,  and 
again  in  1714.  Two  smaU  tablets 
on  the  tomb  record  these  repara- 
tions. 

On  the  poet's  monnment  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  we  have 


*  Mr.  Wheler  tells  us  (p.  74)  that  the  renewal  of  the  colours  was  esecoted  by 
Mr.  John  HaU,  a  limuer  of  Stratford, 
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had  cut  in  ifood,  in  enet  indlation 
of  the  fonn  of  the  original  letters : — 


|VIK»  PnJVM  can  aei«BI  AKTF  NAMHEM 
\a9A  TEGITrOfVlMrM^UT  OOWSHABCr 

riTor  l^ssoicatimif  ccBT.TUvBr.so  fast 

KEAD  IF  IKVCANsr  WHOM  EMfiffff  DE^  tMRFUSr 
Wm  HIV  MMytCir  SHABfXAKE'Wm 'VM^ 
QVnCMHfttlXKNDIKIKHAICDCm  DB:KyjR^ 
^  HOKE  lENXOilT.  SO  ALL^  HE  IWH  WWTT 
UAVE&lMNeARTVn'  M^  TOJtEM  MTiHT 

otiiT.;ai0  m  \M 

Malone  and  Dyee  have  left  out  the 


trord  ^  hy^  in  the  fint  lind,  to  sa^ 
nothing  of  minor  mistakes  in  their 
printed  copies  of  this  inscription.  In 
the  last  fine  hut  one,  Mr.  Collier 
prints  nM;  Mr.  Knight,  siek.  Sieh 
agrees  with  the  inscription  as  we  now 
see  it,  though  one  may  trace  the 
remains  of  a  stroke,  £>rming  a  fiw- 
dful  t  between  the  e  and  the  h.* 

The  lines  on  the  graye-stone  are 
printed  by  Malone,  Dyce,  and  Knight, 
in  a  strange  and  ill-assorted  manner. 

We  copy  Mr.  Knighfs  manner  of 
shewing  them  off  (they  are  all  three 
on  the  same  erroneous  principle), 
that  one  may  answer  for  all :  — 


'*  Good  Frend  for  Jesvs  SAKE  forbeare 
To  DioG  T— E  Dust  EkcloAssd  H£.Rr. 

Bless  be  T— £  Man  1  spares  T— Es  Stones 

V 

AmD  CDRIT  BE  Hb  .  M0YI8  MY  BONEB.*' 

V 


Mr.  Knight  calls  it  an  "extra- 
ordinary inscription  ;**  it  really  is  so 
as  he  has  printed  it,  bnt  as  it  is  cut 
on  the  stone  there  is  nothing  very 
extraordinary  about  it.  Steevens 
took  it  into  his  clever,  whimsical 
brain  that  the  thought  was  "  ex- 
pressed in  an  uncouth  mixture  of 
small  and  capital  letters;**  and  in- 
duced Malone  to  adopt  the  same 
opinion.t  This  was  one  of  Steevens* 
vagaries  to  perplex  and  mislead  Ma- 
lone; and  a  Chinese  puzzle  he  has 
made  of  a  few  old  letters  cut  in  the 
quaint  manner  of  the  time.  Here  is 
the  inscription  cut  on  wood,  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  original : — 

GOOD  FKEND  FOR  IESVS  SAKE  FORBEARE 
TO  DIGC  TIE  WSX.  ENCUOASED  KARE 
BLCStBCYMAN^SrMtES'nEf. STONES  ' 
ANDCVRaTBEHEY.M0VES  MY  BONES 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  how 
Steevens  would  have  copied  for  Mr. 
Malone*s  use  the  epitaph  on  Orlando 
Gibbon  f  the  ancestor  of  Gibbon  the 
historian),  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
The  letter  T  is  arranged  in  a  fanciful 
manner  throughout  the  whole  in- 


scription. Gibbon  died  in  the  year 
1625,  and  his  monument  is  of  that 
period.  Mr.  Collier,  it  is  proper  to 
state,  has  printed  the  inscription  on  a 
very  different  principle.  He  has  no 
uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  capital 
letters,  but  prints  it  as  it  stands  in  a 
type  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

We  never  understood  the  full  force 
and  the  actual  necessity  of  these  lines 
till  we  went  to  Stratford.  Our  poet 
sleeps  in  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  chamel-housc 
door.  The  lines,  rude  and  unlike 
the  cenius  of  Shakspeare  as  they  are, 
would  appear  to  have  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  placed 
upon  his  grave.  ^  The  clerk  that 
shewed  us  this  church,**  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  Mr.  Edward  South- 
well, in  the  year  1693,  ^  was  above 
eighty  years  old.  He  sa^rs  that  this 
Shakspeare  was  formerly  in  this  town 
bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher,  but 
that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  was  received  into  the 
play-house  as  a  servitor.  He  was 
the  best  of  his  family,  but  the  male 
line  is  extinguished.  Not  one,  for 
fear  of  the  curse  above  said,  dare 
touch  his  gravestone,  though  his  wife 


*  We  have  had  tbis  cut  done  twice,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  onr  care,  there  are  one  or 
two  alight  sUpa  in  it  not  to  be  recti6ed  without  re-engraving  the  whole.  The  Y  in 
the  fourth  line  should  have  a  small  capital  S  over  it.  Our  cut,  however,  is  true  to  the 
ehumtitr  of  the  inscription. 

t  Shak.  by  BoawelU  ii.  506. 
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and  daoghters  did  earnestly  desire  to 
be  laid  in  the  same  gmye  with  him.**  * 

"  What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his 
honoured  bones  V 

Milton  exclaims,  In  his  epitaph  on 
his  fellow-poet.  Shakspeare  could 
neednothingbut"Forbear!"  Would 
to  God  than  any  such  humble  lines 
(dc^gerelj  Mr.  Knight  calls  them) 
had  been  inscribed  on  the  grave  of 
Milton!  They  were  much  needed 
in  the  church  of  St.  GUes*,  Cripple- 
gate.  With  some  such  warning  curse 
upon  his  grave,  he  had  slept,  as  he 
had  wished,  securely  in  the  tomb : — 

"  Foraitaa  et  nostros  ducat  de  marmore 

▼ultus, 
Nectens  aut  Paphia  myrti  aut  Pemasside 

lauri, 
Fronde    comas.      At  ego  secura  pace 

quiescam.*' 

Milton  in  Manso, 
One  sexton  would  have  had  handed 
down  to  him  from  another  the  stoiy 
of  the  curse ;  and  a  doggerel  epitaph 
had  secured  to  the  remains  of  tne 

great  Milton  that  quiet  in  the  grave 
om  which  they  were  some  sixty 
years  ago  so  indecently  disturbed. 

Our  last  ramble  at  Stratford  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  within 
sight  of  the  church  which  contains 
the  dust  of  Shakspeare.  Bones  there 
can  be  none,  all  must  be  dust  by  this 
time.  '*  For  though  the  earth  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  the  Holv 
Trinity  in  Stratford  hath  not  so  quicL 


a  digestion  with  the  earth  of  Acel- 
dama, to  conmune  flesh  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  vet  such  the  appetite 
thereof,  and  all  other  English  graves, 
to  leave  small  reversions  of  a  body 
after  so  many  years."  f 

"  Earth  unto  earth  is  now  returned :  a 
doom 
Long  since  decreed :    yet  what  was 
more  divine 
In  me.»iny  purer  souL—this  narrow  room 
Nor  can.  nor  must  this  hollow  vault 
confine." 

This  was  the  belief  of  William 
Shakspeare,  as  we  find  it  in  his  will. 
The  language  is  not  his,  but  is  copied 
from  the  grave  of  the  mother  of  Sir 
John  Barnard,  the  huslmnd  of  the 
only  child  of  the  poet*s  eldest  daugh- 
ter. We  thank  Mr.  Hunter  for 
calling  our  attention  to  the  sonnet 
which  contains  these  lines. 

One  day  at  Stratford  is  not  enough ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  resume  our  way- 
side rambles  and  closet  thoughts  in 
another  number  of  Rboiha.  We 
have  yet  to  deal  with  the  deer-steal- 
ing story ;  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  some  of  Mr.  Collier's  discoveries ; 
to  the  pleasant  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Knight,  imbued  as  they  are  with  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry  in  prose ;  and  to 
sa^  a  word  in  commendation  of  our 
fnend  Mr.  Harness,  and  his  late  la- 
bours in  the  chanod  of  the  church  at 
Stratford. 


*  T^ter  found  among  Lord  de  Clifford's  Papers  (sold  in  1834),  printed  /or 
T.  Bodd,  8to,  1838.  t  Poller. 
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TH£  SMITHS. 


Tub  biogiBplier  wbo  addreaMS  bim- 
self  hcwotly  to  hk  taak  bas,  in  al- 
most every  caae,  a  serknis  difficulty 
to  encoanter  at  its  Ttrj  thieahold,  m 
compiling  a  complete  and  authentic 
fflennlogy  of  bis  bera  Ifhebeof 
nigh  extraction  and  penonal  im- 
portance, it  18  anipriflng  bow  the 
urniily  tree  ramificates  and  widens, 
and,  like  the  banian,  forms  itself 
into  a  veiy  forest  of  relationship  and 
connexion.  In  sach  case,  not  only 
every  branch,  but  every  twig,  must 
be  Drought  into  evidence,  or  his 
work  is  considered  to  be  incomplete, 
at  least  by  the  said  twigs.  J£,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  biographied  be  of 
low  birth,  and  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune in  that  great  and  warring  army 
vckpt  **  the  world,"  the  dflemma  of 
his  chronicler  is  stUl  worse ;  for,  if  it 
be  true,  as  we  are  sometimes  poet- 
iodly  told,  that  there  are  periods  in 
which  men  so  change, 

"  The  very  modMr  woald  not  know  her 

•OD." 

how  much  more  evident  is  it,  that 
where  humble  b^;inning8  have  eon- 
ducted  to  magni&ent  ends,  the  said 
son  may  very  easily  forget  to  know 
his  mother,  and  live  on  altogether 
mystified  as  to  the  identity  of  his 
father  ? 

These  philosophical  reflections  have 
been  wrung  from  us  by  the  mental 
and  moral  action  which  they  involve. 
We  are  ourselves,  at  this  moment, 
labouring  under  this  precise  diffi- 
culty ;  and  with  every  straight-for- 
ward and  single-hearted  desire  to  do 
all  justice  to  the  family  which  we 
are  about  to  immortalise,  we  are  ne- 
vertheless conscious  that  we  shall 
never  be  enabled  to  accomplish  our 
duty  fuU^,  even  if  we  perform  i^  in 
so  &r  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  fairly 
in  this  respect. 

The  particular  branch  of  the  well- 
known  and  widely  disseminated  race 
of  Smith  to  whicn  we  are  now  about 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
were  inhabitants  of,  and  house-holders 
in,  the  suburban  village  of  Brompton ; 
and  all  their  history  anterior  to  this 
fact  we  arc  compelled  to  give  in  ne- 
gatives. There  is  no  auUioritv  to 
shew  that  thqr  were  nearly  related 


to  the  gallant  admiral  Sir  Sydney ; 
nor  to  uie  iiiiatikrn  gentkoian  who 
Reeled  himself  into  a  great  circa- 
lating  medium  in  the  Exchequer 
Office ;  nor  to  Joe  Smith,  the  pro- 
phet of  tiie  Mormons;  nor  to  the 
nnieeas  of  Capua ;  new  to  the  very 
respectable  polisher  in  C<Hiihill; 
nor  to  the  titled  ladjr  of  a  certain 

C-ovincial  high-shoiff,  who,  alter 
viahiiMf  npon  a  felon  (under  eon- 
victionfor  the  murder  of  his  wife) 
every  asaidnons  attention  which  ooold 
sootne  his  captivity,  ultimately,  with 
a  ddieaqr  of  sentiment  beyond  aU 
praise,  presented  to  him,  on  the  mor- 
nin|^  of  his  demise,  a  white  camelia, 
which  decorated  him  npcm  the  ^- 
lows ;  nor  even  to  the  unhapny  little 
nrchhi,  who,  with  Masters  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  of  spelling- 
book  notoriety,  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  aquatic  propensities ;  and  we  are 
also  bold  to  amim  that  they  daimed 
no  affinity  whatever  with  a  certain 
^' Duke  Smith,**  mentioned  by  several 
of  the  French  ionmals  as  having 
been  present  at  the  ooronation  of  his 
majoty  Louis  Philippe. 

We  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Major 
Fireball,  of  Woolwich,  called  them 
the  ^*  Brompton  Smitlu,**  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  **  Russell  Square 
g^ths,**  and  the  *«  Smiths  of  the 
Engineers;**  but  we  are  only  too 
well  aware  that  they  could  not  claim 
the  sonorous  a^Milation  from  the 
possession  of  any  local  prqaerty  or 
appointment.  We  wish  tnat  the  fact 
were  otherwise;  for  there  is  a  decided 
gentilitjr  in  an  introductory  surname 
which  IS  so  fully  appreciated  by  all 
the  Smiths,  througnout  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Ainci- 
pality,  that  el^ant  ears  are  now 
seldom  profaned  by  the  abruptness 
of  the  solitary  cognomen.  Captain 
Smith  is,  indeed,  very  commonly  met 
with,  especially  on  the  railroads,  and 
in  tiie  outward-bound  American 
steam-ships ;  but  this  scarcely  merits 
mention,  as,  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
it  is  a  mere  temporary  title,  adopted 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  its  unob- 
trusive simpbcity.  Where  it  is  a 
real  possession,  however,  the  case  is 
altogether  different  Look  throngfa, 
not  0SI7  the  Court  QuUh  diaciiet 
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reader,  but  eyen  the  Directoruy  and 
you  cannot  ful  to  admire  tne  in- 
genious combinations,  and  the  mu- 
sical pluralities,  by  ^hich  the  na- 
turally insignificant  monosyllable  is 
madenarmonious.  No  bleak,  barren, 
undistinctiye  Johns,  Jameses,  or  Jo- 
nathans, stand  alone,  to  ayouch  the 
utter  want  of  taste  and  ambition  of 
those  who  bore  them ;  the  sponsors 
of  the  Smiths  haye  been  more  pro- 
yident,  and  thus  we  haye  only  Cra- 
yen  Smiths,  and  Beresford  smiths, 
and  Percy  Smiths,  and  Dalton  Smiths, 
and  so  on  ;  not  to  mention  the  final 
e^s  and  the  intermedial  ^*8,  which 
also  tend  to  produce  a  distinction 
and  a  yariety,  which,  on  paper  at 
least,  is  highly  aristocratic,  ana  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  proye  that  the 
Smithes  and  the  Smiths  are  made 
fVom  the  porcelain  -  clay,  and  not 
from  the  delf  parmss  of  the  mass. 

Our  Smiths  had,  unfortunately, 
not  been  so  distinguished.  We  are 
condemned  to  admit  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  fashion  -  giying  and  dis- 
tinctiye  ante  -  apj)elTation ;  and  al- 
though Mrs.  Major  Fireball  inyari- 
ably  called  them,  as  we  haye  already 
stated,  the  *'  Brompton  Smiths,**  they 
had,  unhappily,  no  claim  to  be  so 
announced  when  they  entered  her 
drawing-room.  The  footman  in  the 
hall  carelessly  said  "  Smith,**  as  they 
alighted  from  their  "fly,**  and  left 
his  coadjutor  on  the  landing  to  class 
them  as  he  saw  fit ;  while  eyen  the 
hired  waiters  handed  to  them  the 
first  cup  of  tea  from  the  not,  and 
the  last  class  of  champagne  from  the 
bottle,  without  compunction,  feeling 
their  own  conseouence  inyolyed  in 
oyer-civility  to  a  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Smith. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  if  as  a 
French  fem^e  writer  grayely  as- 
serted in  one  of  her  works,  men 
were  once  angels  and  are  to  be  mon- 
kejrs,  althou^  it  is  uncertain  when 
their  wings  fell  ofi',  and  when  their 
tails  are  to  sprout  there  is  already  a 
good  deal  of  the  latter  animal  to  be 
aetected  in  his  human  embiyo. 

Old  Smith  was  a  retired  stock- 
broker **  of  credit  and  renown,**  and 
we  confess,  with  a  blush,  that  he  had 
all  through  life  been  quite  insensible 
to  the  stupidity  of  his  sponsors,  and 
was  eyen  unguarded  enough  to  tell 
lon^- winded  stories  of  past  times,  in 
which  his  father  was  made  to  address 
him  88  **  ii^soUf  my  boy  t  **  a  pieoe  of 


social  callosity  which  could  onlv  be 
accounted  for  by  his  being  "like 
nobody  else.**  Mrs.  Smith  whose 
Christian  name  was  Margniret,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  final  te^  now 
so  uniyersal  among  those  who  bear 
it,  might  haye  been  rendered  hkl4y 
eligible  and  proper,  her  husband 
always  persisted  in  calling  "  Meg." 
Strang  to  say,  she  neyer  resented 
the  injury,  but  answered  to  the  ple- 
beian monosyllable  with  as  much 
placidity  as  tnough  it  were  a  matter 
of  no  consequence;  and  that  one 
name  was  as  good  as  another,  and 
that  "  the  rose,"  &c.  &c. ;  but  we  will 
not  quote  Shakspeare,  for  we  are 
quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Smith  would 
only  haye  laughed  at  us  for  our 
pains. 

The  three  young  Smiths  were 
grown  up  to  man*s  estate.  At  home 
they  were  called  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry;  but  by  all  their  acquain- 
tance they  were  known  as  Gold- 
smith, Silyersmith,  and  Blacksmith. 
Goldsmith,  the  elder,  had  red  hair, 
red  eye-brows,  and  red  whiskers ; 
pink  cheeks,  laxge  hands,  and  a  small 
waist ;  he  did  not  speak  Italian,  but 
he  sang  it;  had  a  smattering  of 
French;  played  on  the  comet-a- 
piston;  and  talked  sentiment.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  and 
was  always  careful  to  impress  upon 
strangers  that  he  held  "  a  place  under 
goyernment"  Silyersmith,  the  se- 
cond brother,  had  white  hair,  white 
eye-lashes,  wiiite  hands,  a  yoice  like 
a  cracked  flut&  yery  little  coat  collar, 
and  a  yast  deal  of  yisible  linen.  He 
was  a  small  critic,  a  small  poet,  a 
small  virtuoso^  and  a  yery  small 
dandy ;  lisped  solemn  judgments  on 
music  and  musicians,  and  wrote  ar- 
ticles for  a  cheap  periodical.  He  was 
also  under  goyernment — in  the  Post 
Office.  Blacksonith  was  totally  un- 
like his  two  elders.  His  personal 
beauty  made  him  eyeiy  where  wel- 
come with  the  one  sex,  and  his  frank 
good-humour  and  high-heartedness 
were  his  general  passport  to  popu- 
larity with  the  other.  As  his  sou" 
briauet  implies,  he  was  yeiy  dark, 
witn  large,  dazzling  black  eyes,  and 
masses  of  rich  hair  to  match; 
teeth  of  the  most  sparkling  white- 
ness, a  ready  smile,  and  as  fine 
a  figure  as  such  a  face  required 
to  mtroduce  it  His  adyantages 
did  not|  howeyeT}  end  here.    Be 
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had  been  fortunate  in  a  licli  old 
god-father,  ailer  whom  he  had  been 
duly  christened  Henry  Grigson 
Smith ;  a  compliment  which  acted 
so  potently  upon  the  worthy  dry- 
salter,  for  such  was  his  calling,  that 
on  his  demise  he  bequeathed  to  his 
lucky  namesake  an  annuity  of  SOOL 
a-year.  The  younger  of  the  Smiths 
was  decidedly  *'  a  saver  spoon." 

There  yet  remains  one  member  of 
the  family  to  name,  the  fair  and  only 
daughter,  Lydia,  or,  as  her  brothers 
invariably  called  her,  "Liddy.*' 
She  was  a  sweet  girl,  and  had 
she  been  reared  in  the  aristocratic 
atmosphere  of  "the  squares,**  she 
woula  have  been  the  pet  of  the 
Morning  Post^  and  compelled  even 
the  beautifid  and   patncian   Lady 

Q V to  looK  to  her   roses. 

But  Liddy  Smith  was  bom  and  bred 
in  Brompton.  "  Her  name  was 
never  heard**  where  lordships  con- 
gregate ;  she  was  in  no  one  s  way ; 
at  least,  in  no  one*s  who  could  pos- 
sibly compete  with  her  either  in  mind 
or  person ;  and  yet  she  grew  up  as 
charming  and  as  lovely  as  though 
she  had  first  seen  the  light  through 
a  drapery  of  silver  tissue,  and  cared 
as  little  about  her  social  deprivations 
as  though  Lodge  had  never  chro- 
nicled a  peerage,  nor  crowned  heads 
created  one.  It  was  impossible,  while 
lookiog  upon  her,  to  avoid  smiling 
as  the  conviction  rose  in  one*s  mind, 
of  how  much  of  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  blessed,  there  exists  in  this 
every-day  world  of  ours  among  the 
'*  nobodies**  of  society,  who  are  not 
even  recognised  by  tneir  more  aris- 
tocratic fellow-mortals,  and  to  smile, 
too,  more  in  pity  than  in  anger.  Liddy 
Smith  had  never  been  jostled  in  a 
crowd  of  the  SUte  in  her  life ;  had 
never  been  happy  enough  to  stand 
upon  8  staircase  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  half- suffocated  by  the  foul 
odour  of  oil-lamps,  with  one  man*s 
elbow  resting  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  the  breath  of  another  tainting 
her  auburn  riuglets.  In  short,  she 
was  not  VLfashunwble  beauty,  whose 
'* seasons**  were  discussed  like  the 
marks  in  a  horse*s  mouth,  and  her 
separate  attractions  enumerated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  much  the 
same  feeling  as  the  "points**  in  a 
racer.  She  had  been  deprived  of  all 
these  advantages,  for  her  father  had 
been  in  business,  and  she  lived  at 


Brompton.  Bat  then  she  was  a  gen- 
tlewoman of  Nature's  own  making, 
graceful  as  though  Madame  Michau 
ad  been  her  posture -mistress,  and 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  love, 
and  pouring  forth  its  rich  tide  of 
hapmness  upon  all  around  her. 

What  eyes  she  had !  Not  of  that 
blank,  bleak,  lustreless  blue,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  cold  tint  of  a 
porcelain  tea -saucer,  but  warm, 
beaming,  love  -  inspiring  eyes,  in 
which  you  saw  yourself  when  you 
looked  mto  them,  and  which  changed 
and  deepened  like  the  hues  of  the 
amethyst,  and  seemed  at  times  to  be 
almost  as  dark  as  the  long  black 
lashes  that  kept  perilous  guaxd  over 
them.  Her  curls  were  like  threads 
of  gold,  they  had  caught  the  flashes 
from  those  brilliant  eyes,  and  held 
them  prisoners,  while  her  rosy,  pout- 
ing little  lijDS  appeared  to  be  per- 
petually smiling  at  the  larceny.  No 
one,  had  he  been  asked  the  question, 
would  have  declared  Liddy  to  be  tall, 
for  she  was  so  harmoniously  moulded 
that  her  height  was  never  remarked ; 

and  as  to  her  hands  and  ankles  1 

But  we  shall  never  have  done  if  we 
undertake  to  catalogue  the  charms 
of  the  little  Brompton  beauty,  and 
so  we  will  leave  our  sketch  unfi- 
nished, and  each  of  our  readers  may 
rub  in  the  tints  he  prefers. 

Such  were  the  Smiths.  Anoestor- 
less — for  how  could  they  have  fore- 
fathers ?  and  what  would  they  have 
been  the  better  for  them  if  they  had? 
Nameless — for  theirs  was  only  a^c- 
neric  appellation  after  all.  Boulu»s 
— for  tney  had  no  ambition  to  climb 
from  their  own  step  of  the  great 
human  ladder  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  in  order  to  get  a  footing  on 
the  one  above  them,  to  be  retained 
only  by  submitting  to  a  box  on  the 
ears  m>m  one  side,  a  kick  from  the 
other,  and  a  cold  shoulder  every 
where.  Such  they  were ;  and  having 
premised  thus  much,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  thought  by  a  vast  number  of 
more  fortunate  individuals  a  mere 
presumption,  that  they  should  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  considering 
themselves  to  be  very  resi)ectable, 
orderly,  substantial  members  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  have  made  themselves  com- 
fortable in  their  own  way,  without 
caring  one  pin  about  the  greater  (if 
not  quite  the  wiser)  folks,  who,  like 
the  losdous  tenants  of  an  over-ripe 
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Stilton,  were  hustling,  rolling,  and 
writhing,  one  over  the  other,  to  get 
near  the  top  rind  of  that  huge,  nn- 
Bound,  cormption-teeming  cheese — 
the  world. 

^  And  BO,  my  dear,**  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  as  she  lightly  hrushed  a 
roeck  of  dust  from  the  out-spread 
folds  of  her  silver-grey  dress,  and 
drew  the  crimson  sofa -cushion  a 
little  more  comfortably  into  the 
angle  of  the  comer  nearest  to  the 
fire ;  **  Mr.  Wentworth  really  dines 
with  us  to-day." 

^As  sure  as  two  and  two  make 
four,  Meg,**  was  the  characteristic 
reply  of  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Well,  I  am  really  very  glad  of 
it,**  smiled  the  good-humoured  ma- 
tron ;  **  I  do  so  hope  he  will  like  the 
children.** 

Mrs.  Smith  was  subject  to  the 
common  error  of  parents,  and  always 
forgot  the  possibifity  of  her  offspring 
becoming  men  and  women. 

'*  He  can*t  help  himself,**  said  her 
husband,  complacently  thrusting  a 
very  broad  thumb  and  a  very  squat 
finger  into  a  y&c^  capacious  snufif- 
box,  enriched  with  the  effigy  of 
George  ni.  *'  He  won*t  oft^  see 
such  a  family ;  only,  Me^,  my  dear, 
I  wish  that  Tom,  if  he  suiffs,  would 
^ve  us  a  good  old  Engliw  ballad, 
mstead  of  one  of  those  Italian  thing- 
umbobs; for,  besides  the  noise,  which 
I  can't  say*s  pleasant,  I  have  always 
an  imcomfortable  notion  that  when 
a  man  don*t  know  what  he  is  singing 
about,  he  may  chance  to  make  a  fooL 
of  himself.  However,  I  only  throw 
this  out  as  a  hint,  my  dear,  and 
should  be  very  sorry  to  hurt  his 
feelings.**  And  the  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman gently  stroked  his  hand  over 
the  scanty  crop  which  still  fringed 
his  partially  bald  brow,  where  the 
organ  of  benevolence  was  so  promi- 
nent and  so  expansive  that  the  text 
of  his  whole  life  might  have  been 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  glanced  in- 
quiringly towards  his  wife,  as  though 
to  ascertain  whether  she  perfecUy 
understood  him. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  was  evidently  the 
silence  of  perplexity.  Goldsmith 
piqued  himself  on  his  Iravuras^  and 
she  knew  it;  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
would  be  a  new  listener ;  and  so  be- 
tween husband  and  son  she  scarcely 
knew  what  was  to  be  done*  Ulti* 
voif.  zzz.  no.  cLzzix. 


mately,  like  a  prudent  woman,  she 
did  nothing — except  brush  another 
imaginary  speck  of  dust  from  her 
silver-grey  satin,  and  disturb  a  very 
good  mre  with  a  very  unnecessary 
poker.  But,  blessing  on  her  gentle 
heart!  her  husband  understcK^d  as 
well  that  he  was  understood,  as 
though  she  had  deluged  him  with 
assurances  to  that  efiect ;  and  he  felt 
that  the  Italian  thingumbobs  would 
be  dispensed  with,  if  possible,  as  fully 
as  though  the  arrangement  had  been 
verbally  made. 

**  It  is  strange  enoueh,  certainly,** 
remarked  the  old  gentleman,  "  that, 
after  havinff  refused  so  often,  Went- 
worth shomd  volunteer  to  dine  with 
us  at  last ;  and  volunteer  he  did,  for 
rd  given  up  asking  him  for  the  last 
^Ye  years.  He*s  an  odd  fish,  that*s 
certain;  but  he*s  a  good  fellow  at 
bottom,  that  I  know.  And  now, 
Where's  Liddy?** 

"  Setting  out  the  dessert,  and  put- 
ting the  ornaments  on  the  candles. 
She's  as  anxious  as  I  am,  dear  child, 
that  your  friend  should  see  every 
thinff  in  order.** 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  with 
a  bland  simle,  and  nodded  his  head 
genUy,  with  a  nod  that  said  as  plainly 
as  words  could  have  done  it,  **  Tm 
much  obliged  to  you  both.** 

And  the  advent  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth u7fiM  an  event  in  the  family  at 
Brompton;  for  he  and  Aaron  had 
been  school-feUows  and  chums,  and 
had  loved  one  another  at  the  age 
when  friendship  is  unalloyed  by 
self-interest,  or  envy,  or  fidse  pride. 
And  then  a  long  vacuum  had  oc- 
curred iu  their  acquaintance — a  life- 
time almo8t--upwards  of  forty  years 
— for  the  one  had  passed  all  the  in- 
terval in  London,  and  the  other  in  a 
manufacturing  district  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  as  they  had  no  busi- 
ness connexion,  they  had  utterly  lost 
sight  of  each  other,  for  there  were 
no  railways  in  their  times,  and  men 
did  not  hiss  and  steam  over  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  week,  as  they  do 
now,  bringine  the  two  ends  of  the 
country  togeuier,  and  making  an  er- 
rand out  of  every  mercantile  trans- 
action, as  tiiouffh  their  houses  were 
haunted,  and  they  made  a  point  of 
getting  away  from  home  wnenever 
they  could,  in  order  to  escape  the 
ghost  At  the  end  of  the  said  for^ 
years,  howeyer,  Mr.  Wentworth  had, 
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ia  Vise  Im  fineod's  ffoiMc  exfmw* 
fiioB,  ''  turned  up  ngwin  eae  day  in 
Cheai^e,  «od,  atnnge  to  say,  the 
two  jnea  knew  €&di  other,  aespite 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  money- 
makmg;  and  they  were  glad  to  jaeet 
again,  for  those  ancieiit  eehool-hoy 
frieudahms  are  greea  spots  upon  tbie 
waate  OK  a  world-worn  heirt,  and 
bring  back  thoughts  like  long-fbr^ 
gotten  music,  and  so  they  shook 
hands  warmly  and  beartily,  and 
made  mutual  inquiries,  and  reminded 
each  other  of  past  exploits,  and  for 
hi^  an  hour  &lt  as  l^ough  tiiey 
were  boys  again.  And  then  ihey 
parted,  shaking  hands  once  more  in 
the  gateway,  into  whidi  they  had 
withdrawn  to  escape  the  pressuxe  of 
the  passing  erowd.  The  hour  was 
come  for  Smith  to  be  on  'Chanj^a, 
where  tiiiere  was  j&  good  deal  atirriiw 
just  then,  and,  as  he  told  his  £rien^ 
"  He  must  look  sharp  while  he  was 
m  business,  lor  he  had  had  pretty 
near  eaou^  loi  it,  and  was  about  to 
give  it  up  altogether/'  And  tibien 
theF  shook  hands  a  ihird  iisae,  and 
exchanged  cards,  and  promised  to 
call  upon  one  anotborj  and  each 
eaught  himself  whistlmg  as  he 
walJfied  away,  as  though  be  had 
suddenly  grown  young  again.  And 
so  he  had.  Young  in  l^art,  young 
in  feeling,  young  in  the  best  and 
kindliest  leelings  of  our  nature.  It 
is  only  a  pity  that  the  ruder  and 
rougher  contact  of  the  world  brushes 
the  bloom  of  such  holf  impuiaes 
away  ere  ihey  are  half  enjoyed. 

iWe  had,  however,  done  his  work 
on  both ;  and  jSrmith,  eapeoiaUy^  felt 
that  it  had.  Aa  for  lum,  he  was  ao 
surrounded  by  loyiog  aympathies 
ibai  he  had  jefied  fate  to  ahiit  up 
bis  heart ;  and  when,  good,  hooeat, 
kind,  old  man,  he  trudged  .off, 
a  few  da>[8  aubsaqueniily,  with  ja 
amile  on  his  ^pa,  and  his  umhsdla 
under  his  arss,  to  call  tipon  his  aa* 
dent  ehum  at  laUngton,  hia  laat 
words  had  been  a  promise  to  Ins 
wife,  that  be  would  stop  jod  order 
home  a  dish  of  &^  upojot  his  wagr, 
for  he  should  he  sure  to  hrkig  Didc 
Wentwopth  back  with  bim  to  fiUnner. 
But  Dick  was  not  ao  •easily  cau^ 
as  the  iiab,  and  a  .quarter  to  Jlve  aaw 
the  punctual  Bsomptanite  as  uaucd 
upon  hia  own  door-«tqi,  with  line 
knocker  in  hia  hand,  it  is  true,  but 
iie  waa  a]«M^  and  Ib^  jBttk  wi  pn^ 


wath  wbidi  he  iiad  aet  iorth  upon 
liis  errand. 

"  Had  he  misied  Mr.  Wentmrth  ?" 
im  wife  aaziouriy  iaqaiied  aa  ahe 
met  him  in  the  hall,  and  witii  her 
«wn  afiectionate  hands  ^iei^  him 
of  his  great-coat.  "  Well,  it  really 
was  proYokkig,  for  a  more  beautiful 
little  turbot  than  OoUins  had  sent  in 
never  was  aeen,  and  as  they  wece 
alone  they  could  have  done  veiy 
well  without  it." 

But  Aaron  Smith  had  not  miased 
Bichard  Wentworth.  On  tbe  ooa- 
tmjt  he  had  found  him  at  home,  in 
one  of  ^ose  aaaall  road-side  hooaes 
with  ^reen  railings  and  a  green  mfce, 
indosmg  four  sq^iare  yards  of  sulky- 
looking  aofl,  brown  box,  aad  grimy 
abrubs,  wtudi  liie  landloads  ofttieae 
suburban  dwellings  designate  a  mar" 
den.  Wbat  a  tyjie  Hiey  «re,  tnose 
wxetdied"loddng  ineloaurea,  cf  the 
carowd  without  I  What  etfbrCs  do  the 
cankered  maes  snake  io  Uow  into  a 
diatocted  mockery  cf  beauty !  Wlmt 
atrugglinga  iigaiaat  the  exhaiwtcd 
soil  tfod  the  uuwhokaoaie  afaoao- 
do  the  shrubs  sustain  to  USt 

eir  heads  a  little  higha*,  an4  to 
put  forth  a  few  more  dwarfed  uod 
discoloured  leavea ;  and  how  do  they 
persist  in  clinging  to  au  unlovely 
and  prcfitlett  existence,  even  whi& 
tike  rain  of  heaven  deseends  on  tliem 
in  soot-ahowera,  and  the  blithe 
breezes  that  should  come  £rei^bted 
with  the  sweet  odonmof  the  distant 
hiUa  and  pune  vaUeys  of  tbe  countiy 
^over  w\a!ai  thegr  liave  aw^t,  only 
4S9ny  to  them  upon  their  iadea 
wings  the  clouds  ti£  dust  made  iovl 
iy  thronging  footslepa;  while  the 
«ory  apaivowa,  town^'Strueks  und 
yvtiatad  by  a  mi^  life,  fenrific  their 
uninyitifig  bong^  to  cougvegate  in 
the  dBasTjea  of  the  houses  aa  thoujsii 
uature  useae  at  a  diaaonat  even  wu 
herself  iu  her  garb  of  grime  and 
ghafftliwwB  1 

Every  thing  in  the  way  cf  iuu 
fmrenent  and  wnhaHiahnwwt  of 
wUdi  it  waa  auaoeptible  had,  how>- 
ever,  been  done  to  the  -garden  of 
A£r.  WttitaKorth.  Pots  containing 
flowedng  pknta  that  had  once  been 
blooming  And  beantiful,  were  plna^ 
into  the  loaenged-ahmd  bed  which 
formed  ita  centre;  the  box  waa  trimly 
idUpt  j  all  the  aiiU  dead  wood  had 
beeactttaarajfinamtheahraha;  and 
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g«te  to  the  hmiif.toir  nM  m  wlute 
«8  thou^  it  iuid  baeo  {Minted  witbiA 
tbe  kuit  ten  nkmtes.  Ati  to  dbe 
hoBse  iftae^  it  ma  wMMkrM  iaow 
its  0QaK>lexioii  had  escaped,  even  fot 
A  dftf,  toe  dose  miokj  of  tiie  das^ 
foed,  aad  the  smoky  stmoqphere^ 
tfafougfa  whidi  it  beamed  out  in  hs 
freshness  as  thou^  it  had  just  been 
dislodged  ijc^n^a  packing-case.  Hie 
windows  were  so  dean  that  thejr 
glittered ;  the  knocker  was  so  bright 
niat)  on  a  hot  day,  you  would  not 
hare  yentored  to  touch  it  without 
jrour  glove  \  No.  52  in  brass  letters 
just  shove  was  quite  a  match  fox  it, 
and  so  was  the  oblong  shield  over 
the  key-hoie.  The  step  lo(Aed  as 
though  a  linen  cloth  bad  been 
stxetdied  over  it,  and  as  Mr.  Sioith 
stood  waiting  for  admittance,  with 
a  heightened  colour  and  a  leaping 
heart,  hf  had  glimpses,  through  t^ 
jSashin^  casements,  of  transparent 
drapmes  (^  white  muslin,  and  rich 
curtains  of  idberry •poured  damasks 

«^  Warm-"* warm  and  snug,**  he 
9Hitt^«d  complac^itly  to  innMelf. 
"•  Pity  he  hani't  married  though. 
Poor  fellow  I  poor  fellow!  He'a 
stood  in  his  own  light  terribly— 
might  have  had  four  children,  as  X 
have,  if  he'd  married.  What's  to 
beccHue  of  him  in  bis  old  age  ?** 

If  worthy  Mr.  Smith  had  eont^&f 
nhited  a  x^^jf  to  his  own  question, 
ne  had  no  time  to  make  it,  for,  as 
the  idea  crossed  his  mind,  the  door 
(^ned,  and  a  neat,  middle-aged,  qua- 
kerlike woman  stood  on  the  thi^ 
hcdd.  When  he  announced  himself, 
she  smiled  respectfully,  and  bcM^ 
that  he  would  be  kind  enou^u  i^ 
walk  m,  lor  that  she  kvew  her 
master  rather  expected  him. 

^  Oh  j  expeeted  me,  ^  het^  aaid 
the  hearty  <Md  nian,  as  he  d^Msited 
his  umbreUa  in  a  bronze  standi 
*'  that*«  all  ridkt— that's  all  ri^tl 
Now  then,  maw,  V  you  pleaae,  I'aa 
ready." 

The  middle-aged  voman  opeMd 
the  dow  of  the  dining-room,  whkh 
was  on  the  right  of  the  passage,  and 
haviBg  said  to  some  one  within,  ^  Mr. 
Smith,  sir,**  retreated  a  pace  with  a 
slight  curtsey,  and  made  wa^  for  the 
viator  to  pass  in.  As  he  did  so,  the 
host  rose  from  a  comfortably  stuffed 
morocco  ehaur,and  advanced  towaxds 
him  wkhfaten4edfaand> 

'^  Ghid  to  flee  yfim  Aiiio%  gM  to 


you.  Take  a  aeait.  Aikl  how 
are  all  at  Bnunpton  ?** 

'*  An  well,  quite  well,  thank  you, 
Dick,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  happy 
visitor  drew  a  second  easy  chair,  a 
shade  less  luxurious  tluui  the  other, 
nearer  to  his  old  chum;  "all  Mry 
well,  and  all  anxious  to  wdeome  then: 
fath^*s  firiend  in  their  father's  home. 
And  how  are  you  yourself?" 

"  Toleraldv ;  much  as  usual,"  was 
the  reply  of  Mr.  WentwcHth,  in  a 
tone  just  one  degree  colder  than  he 
had  previouslv  spoken.  **  I  am  not 
what  is  called  a  strong  man  at  any 

time ;    but  *"   aim   he   looked 

placidly  and  steadily  at  his  oom- 
panion,  "  the  doctors  tdl  me  that  I 
am  sure  to  be  long-lived.** 

^  Ltin|f-lived  I  Of  course  you 
will,"  said  old  Smith  heurtOy,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  and  spreading  Ibrth 
his  palms  to  the  genial  warmth  ofthe 
fire;  "  broad  chest,  good  lungs,  re- 
gular habits,  how  can  yon  be  oUier* 
wise  than  lopg-lived  ?** 

^  My  habits  are  very  r^dkr,**  was 
the  eomment  of  the  host. 

'*  Of  course  tiiey  are.  Nothing 
like  it,"  said  Aaron ;  "  so  are  mine. 
Breakfast  at  eight,  dkmer  At  five, 
tea  at  half-past  seven ;  three  glasses 
of  sherry  and  <me  tumbler  of  whiskv- 
punch  per  diem.  As  r^ular  as  the 
town-clock.  Nice  little  box  you 
have  here;  capitally  fitted  up.  ue^ 
spectable  what-d*ye-call-*em — Chouse- 
keeper,  I  suppose.  Ha,  Dick  1  Dick! 
ifs  a  pky  you  ain*t  married.*' 

"  I  can  t  afford  to  many,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Wentworth. 

''Poh— pofa!  Humbug  I"  said 
his  cheeriSol  companion ;  ^  not  so  ex- 
pensive as  you  bachelors  imafi^; 
and,  besides,  the  comfort — the  re- 
raeetahiUty,-*-!^  r&^spee^ta^ln^i'-lifj 
Vkk ;"  and  the  old  gmtleman  tried 
to  look  dignified  and  consequen- 
tial. 

'*I  hBkYe  retired  from  buainesB, 
and  have  no  need  to  straggle  at  an 
appearance,"  said  the  host,  still  more 
CQwly;  "  lean  manage  to  live  as  I 
do,  and  to  pay  my  way;  and  I  am 
content*  Mrs.  Smithers  takes  care 
of  me  when  I  am  indisposed,  and  I 
have  the  Time»  for  an  hour  every 
day;  so  I  do  very  well." 

Old  Smith  chuckkd  inwardly. 
'^  And  the  long  evenings,  Dick?"  he 
asked,  joooeely ;  "  how  do  yon  get 
«T€(  the  long  «nBiiigB  r 
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"  I  read,  or  I  smoke,  or  I  go  to 
bed ;  very  little  satisfies  me." 

"  Tm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Smith ; 
"  Vm  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  because 
now  I  shan't  be  afraid  of  asking 
you  in  the  rough.  So,  come,  Dick, 
put  on  your  great-coat,  and  we'll 
take  an  omnibus,  and  a  chop  with 
Mra.  Smith  at  five.  She'll  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you ;  and  so  will  Har- 
ry, for  he's  at  home  just  now ;  and 
so  will  Liddy,  for  she's  always  de- 
lighted with  what  pleases  her  mother 
and  me.  The  other  two  lads  are  at 
their  posts ;  and  there  they  must  stajr, 
as  their  father  did  before  them,  till 
they  are  old  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  play  truant;  and  then  let  them 
do  it  to  their  heart's  content,  say  I !" 
"  I've  no  doubt  they're  very  fine 
young  men,"  remarked  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  dryly. 

**  Why,  take  them  in  the  lump,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  say  much  about 
that,''  replied  his  friend,  thought- 
fully, as  though  it  were  a  specula- 
tion upon  whicn  he  had  never  before 
troubled  himself  to  enter ;  "  but  I 
believe  they're  very  well,  as  times 
go.  They're  good  boys,  at  all  events ; 
and  thats  the  main  point  after  all. 
To  be  sure,  people  do  say  that  Har- 
ry's a  handsome  fellow;  and  as  for 
Liddy,  there  can't  well  be  a  doubt 
about  her  beauty, — for,  though  I'm 
her  father,  I'm  quite  sure  that  I  ne- 
ver saw  such  another  face." 

'*  I  was  convinced  of  it,"  said  his 
host ;  "  out  of  four,  my  good  sir  (it 
had  already  got  to  Sir!),  there  must 
be  a  phcenix  in  the  famihr.  But 
are  you  not  in  error?  Is  it  not 
Kichard,  my  namesake,  who  is  the 
flower  of  the  flock  ?" 

Good,  unsuspicious  Mr.  Smith 
only  shook  his  head,  and  laughed. 
"2fo,  no;  there's  no  mistake.  But 
wait  awhile,  and  vou'U  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourself. 

^  Bringing  up  children  must  be 
very  expensive,  said  the  bachelor, 
throwing  himself  still  farther  back  in 
his  eaay  chair.  "  A  man  need  have 
a  fine  fortune  to  provide  for  a  large 
family;  and,  after  all,  there's  no 
telling  how  they  may  turn  out." 

The  worthy  stock-broker  looked  the 
amazement  that  he  felt.  "  All  luxu- 
ries are  expensive,"  he  said,  at  last ; 
^^  so  are  dj^ars,  so  is  old  wine,  so  is 
Rood  funuture,  so  is  a  handsome  ta- 
pie ;  and  these  Are  smokfid  out,  dnuik 


out,  worn  out,  and  eaten  out,  before 
we  have  lost  the  taste  for  them. 
They  leave  us  no  lasting  comfort,  no 
pleasant  memories;  they  have  nei- 
thev  benefited  our  hearts  nor  our 
understandings ;  they  have  not  taught 
us  a  single  virtue,  to  say  no  worse 
of  them ;  diey  havn't  called  down  a 
single  blessing  upon  us ;  they  havn't 
left  one  solace  to  our  old  age,  nor 
one  consolation  to  our  death-bed. 
Expensive  I"  continued  the  old  man, 
warming  with  his  subject ;  "  every 
thing 's  expensive  :  even  vice  cla- 
mours for  its  price,  and  we  all  pay  it 
in  some  coin  or  another :  so  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  our  blessings 
without  cost.  But  come,  on  with 
your  great-coat,  my  good  fellow,  for 
it*s  a  long  step  from  Here  to  Bromp- 
ton." 

"  Thankyou ;  you  are  very  kind," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth ;  "  but  I  never 
dUne  out  — never;  it  is  my  rule. 
Now  and  then  I  have  a  couple  of 
friends  to  take  their  dinner  with  me. 
Only  a  couple,  and  they  very  inti- 
mate friends,  who  are  satisfied  with  a 
boiled  sole  and  a  lamb-chop.  I  ne- 
ver ask  more  nor  less  than  two. 
With  one,  the  idea  of  dining  would 
be  preposterous;  the  host  must  be 
talking  instead  of  eating;  and  with 
three  guests  he  could  never  expect, 
in  the  event  of  his  carving  a  ioint,  to 
keep  one  good  cut  for  himself.  No, 
sir,  three  's  the  number;  the  odd 
one  keeps  the  idle  one  in  play,  and 
that  *s  the  only  way  to  dine  comfort- 
ably.   Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

£ven  good,  straiffhtforward-goine 
Aaron  Smith  involuntarilv  glanced 
round  the  luxuriously  fittea-uproom, 
as  he  replied  that  he  began  to  think 
he  did. 

"  Then  jrou  positively  will  not 
dine  with  us,  Wentworth  ?"  he  said, 
as  he  lifted  his  hat  ftom  the  floor. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  eannat ;  I  cannot 
aflbrd  it.  I  am  any  thing  but  a  rich 
man ;  I  am  obliged  to  do  as  well  as  I 
can.  I  can  make  no  return  for  the 
civilities  of  ladies,  and  I  am  too  proud 
to  be  their  debtor.'* 

"  But  with  me,  your  oldest  friend,** 
commenced  Aaron. 

*^  The  greater  the  reason,  my  good 
sir;  the  greater  the  reason,"  inter- 
rupted the  host  '*  The  world  has 
gone  well  with  you.  Yon  have 
rought  up  a  large  fiunily,  and  you 
«re  in  prnperona  circuiiBtances.    I 
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cannot  compete  with  yon.  We  may 
still  be  IHends.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  occasionally,  very  nappy, 
to  a  sole  and  a  chop,  vhen  I  have 
another  friend ;  bnt  I  never  dine 
out — never :  upon  principle.** 

"  Then  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  any  longer,*'  said  our  worthy 
stockbroker,  with  a  sigh;   ^*for,  as 

Sou  only  have  the  Times  for  an 
our,  and  were  reading  it  when  I 
arrived,  you  have  none  to  spare. 
Only  remember  that,  should  you 
chanse  your  mind,  we  shall  all  be 
delighted  to  see  you.** 

And  so  they  parted;  and  for  a 
while,  meet  when  they  would,  Smith 
repeated  the  invitation  earnestly  and 
anxiously ;  for,  although  he  felt  that 
Wentworth  had  failed  him,  that  he 
had  not  altogether  treated  him  well, 
still  it  was  the  only  link  left  between 
him  and  his  boyish  days ;  time  and 
the  world  had  rent  away  all  the  rest, 
and  he  could  not  help  clinging  to 
the  crusty  old  bachelor.  Twice  his 
civility  had  been  returned,  at  very 
long  intervals,  and  on  each  occasion 
he  had  eagerly  accepted  it;  for  he 
believed  that  so  he  might  shame  his 
old  comrade  out  of  his  churlishness ; 
but  he  was  no  whit  forwarder  than 
at  first.  The  neat,  middle-aged 
housekeeper  had  provided  a  snug, 
comfortable,  well-ordered  dinner,  and 
the  wines  were  good,  and  the  wel- 
come ready,  although  rather  chilly ; 
but  the*  next  day,  and  the  next, 
Wentworth  refused  to  return  the 
visit;  until  Smith,  on  his  side, 
declined  the  next  invitation  to  Isling- 
ton, although  he  still  persisted  for 
many  montns  in  repeating  his  own. 

At  length,  however,  as  he  had  re- 
minded his  wife,  he  desisted  in  his 
endeavour  to  thaw  the  ice ;  and  for 
the  last  five  years  he  had  met  Went- 
worth with  a  *•  How  are  you?'*  like 
his  own,  and  left  him  with  a  similar 
''  Good  day."  It  irked  him  to  do  it, 
nevertheless ;  for  he  often  heard  ly)r 
chance  of  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness done  b]r  the  solitaxy  man,  which 
awoke  fresn  memories  of  the  open- 
handed  and  free-hearted  boy  that 
he  had  been ;  and  Smith  marvelled 
how  it  was  that  he  could  so  care- 
lessly cast  off  the  sympathies  of  his 
youth ;  when  even  he,  a  husband 
and  a  father,  pined  for  the  friend  of 
his  early  days,  and  longed  to  renew 
the    bond    of  their    brotherhood. 


There  was  no  remedy,  however,  and 
so  he  was  compelled  to  let  things  take 
their  course;  and,  accordingly,  about 
seven  years  subsequently  to  their  un- 
looked-for encounter  in  Cheapaide, 
the  two  old  men  had  met  on  Hoi- 
bom  Hill,  and  after  ten  minutes* 
chat,  to  the  delighted  astonishment 
of  Smith,  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
shaking  hands  to  part,  his  companion 
demanded,  as  calmly  as  though  he 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  so  doing, 
^  Dine  at  home  to-morrow,  Aaron  ? 
ladies  and  all  P  K  so,  Til  be  with 
you  at  five.** 

Smith  diddiae  at  home  the  next 
dajy,  and  so  did  the  ladies ;  and  he 
said  so ;  and  Wentworth  promised  to 
be  punctual,  and  they  separated. 
But  they  were  not  ten  jbtob  apart 
before  the  stockbroker  stopped  to 
look  after  his  friend,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  actuall^r  had  met  him, 
and  heard  him  invite  himself  to  din- 
ner; and,  having  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  reoedins^  figure,  at  the  expense 
of  a  push  which  nearly  upset  him 
from  a  pennv  postman,  and  an  oath 
as  foul  as  his  ourden  from  a  butcher's 
boy  with  a  basketful  of  offal,  whose 
path  he  had  blocked  up,  he  rubbed 
nis  hands  joyously  to^lier  to  com- 
plete his  own  conviction  that  he  was 
awake,  as  the  spice-merchant  of  the 
Eastern  tale  bit  nis  wife*s  little  finger 
to  convince  himself  that  he  was 
really  alive;  and  then,  without  ei- 
ther feeling  the  push  or  hearing  the 
oath,  he  resumed  his  way.  SmiUi 
fancied,  and  would  have  declared, 
had  he  been  asked  the  question,  that 
he  was  still  on  his  road  to  his  tailor's, 
to  be  measured  for  a  waistcoat,  which 
Mras  his  errand  when  he  left  home ; 
but  he  did  not  know  himself.  He 
could  no  more  have  troubled  himself 
anj^  further  that  day  about  his 
waistcoat  than  he  could  have  flown ; 
and  this  is  a  comprehensive  compari- 
son in  his  case,  for  he  was  a  very 
portly  old  ^ntleman,  and  by  no 
means  constituted  for  flying.  His 
whole  nature  was  turned  upside 
down.  He  was  to  succeed  at  last 
Wentworth  was  to  be  '*  Dick"  a^n, 
after  all  I  And  on  he  went,  he  didn't 
exactly  know  either  how  nor  why, 
with  his  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
where  it  remained  rather  from  habit 
than  coercion, — ^for  had  it  depended 
upon  his  own  care  at  that  moment, 
it  would  soon  have  been  upon  the 
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pavement;  odeaiimiftlly  nblniig  the 
palms  of  lus  hands  together,  and 
chuclding  to  hinMelf  atthe  antidpaled 
astonishment  g£  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
LiddVy  and  the  kds,  when  he  shook! 
tell  them  that  **  the  invisibk  gentle* 
man,"  as  the  deep^ed  voiuig  gipvfy 
his  danafat^,  dtuighted  to  call  the 
old  hecSelor,  had  aetnally  Voton- 
teeredte^dioe  with  then  at  last.  A 
dny  pi^ed  dose  to  the  keil»y  and 
one  ei  the  h<»r8es,  slippins  firem  » 
greasy  stone,  spbriMd  hm  dl  over  on 
&e  side  next  the  carriage-way*  Bat 
what  cared  Aaron  for  that?  fie 
knew  that  the  mud,  ibnl  as  if  was, 
wonid  brush  off  when  it  was  diy. 
Then  he  turned  down  a  narrow  conrt 
to  intercede  for  a  screamii^  child, 
who  had  been  gambolling  in  a  gutter, 
and  was  nndergoine  efaastisement  at 
ibtt  hands  of  its  red-faoed  and  irate 
mother  for  the  misdeoieanoai*,  and 
bongbt  off  the  delinquent  for  half-a- 
crown ;  and  when^  lumng  stieoeeded 
in  so  doing,  he  fomd  himself  heated 
by  his  own  eloquence,  and  would 
nan  have  cooled  his  brow  with  his 
pocket  <»  handkerchief,  he  discovered 
that  his  pocket  had  been  picked,  he 
only  smiled  9  for  it  struck  him  that 
the  pettv  felony  had  probably  taken 
place  wmle  he  was  goesipiBg  with 
nis  old  chum.  However,  all  tlnnn 
considered,  and  not  altogether  ree<S- 
kcting  toAy  be  was  where  he  was 
(the  waistcoat  haying  altogether 
escaped  his  recollection;,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  better 
step  into  the  first  Brompton-bound 
omnibus  that  m%ht  pass,  which  he 
accordingly  did ;  windmff  up  the  dinr's 
exploits  by  propping  his  umbrells 
against  a  lamp-post,  while  he  took 
out  his  purse  to  pay  the  fare,  and 
then  walking  rapidly  homeward  with^ 
out  it  He  missed  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  he  hung  up  his  hat 
and  gloves  in  the  hall;  and  the 
prettv  housemaid  ran  te  where  the 
omnibus  stopped  as  ftst  as  she  eoidd« 
The  lamp-pDst  was,  of  eonne^  still 
there,  but  the  unhreHfr—equally,  oi 
conrscH-was  gone. 

Laugh  on,  ye  who  listf  at  the 
emotton  of  the  WErm«hearfed  eld 
man!  Better  were  it  for  the  seoffna 
could  th^  understand  and  rimre  it. 
Hk  blood  was  tingling  and  daneing 
in  his  veins,  and  his  pulses  were 
pUriiii^  leap-fn«,  as  be  was  wont  to 
do  bodilj  when  he  was  a  boy.    What 


loag*tbrgotten  viskma  of  8cho<^- 
stmggks  and  school -pranks  were 
rising  up  before  hira!  What  me- 
mories of  pQfered  orchards,  and 
stand-up  fignts,  and  tossings  <tf  aa 
unpopuhir  usher  in  a  blanket,  came 
1mm  again,  dear  and  palpable,  before 
his  mental  vision  I  And  the  wide 
play-gTonnd,  with  its  four  fine  old 
elms,  into  which  the  boys  were  for- 
bidden to  dimb  under  penally  of  a 
stiff  fUigmng,  and  into  which  they 
aecordii^y  did  dimb  upon  eveiy 
favourable  and  unlavourable  oppor- 
tunity; and  old  Joe,  the  pieman,  to 
whom  the  premises  were  imperatively 
prohibited,  and  whose  savoury  basket, 
lined  and  covered  with  snow-white 
cloths,  announced  by  a  peculiar 
whistle  from  without,  dunng  the 
no(m-tide  play-hour  aa  a  Saturday, 
was  hoisted  over  the  wall  by  a  coid, 
and  fearlessly  trusted  to  the  honour 
of  the  little  community;  and  woe 
betide  the  unhallowed  urchin  who 
would  have  wronsed  that  grey-haired 
old  man  of  a  fartmng !  he  must  have 
fought  every  boy  in  the  school,  and 
been  sent  to  Coventry  afterwards. 
Never  was  such  pastry  as  Joe*s! 
Such  pork-pies,  and  saasage-roUs, 
and  raspberry-tarts !  Aaron  Smith's 
mouth  actually  watered  even  now 
what  he  remembered  them.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  never,  since  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  had  an  opportunity 
of  renevring  his  acquaintance  with 
Joe*8  basket,  or  he  might  probably 
have  changed  his  mind. 

What  a  blessing  it  was  to  the  old 
stockbroker  that  he  was  still  able  to 
ei\joy  these  harmless  and  happy  me- 
mories of  the  past ;  that  ^'  bulls  and 
bears"  bad  not  entirdy  erased  trap- 
ball  and  cricket  fVom  the  tal^ets  of 
his  mind;  and  that  money-seeldng 
md  money-making,  though  they  had 
wrinkled  his  brow  and  dimmed  hia 
eye,  had  left  his  heart  and  his  qiirit 
as  smooth  mad  as  warm  as  ever  I 

His  first  caie,  after  telling  the  won- 
derful tidings  to  his  sympathising 
hot  less  exoHed  hdpmate,  was  te  de- 
sire Lydia  to  write  notes  to  her  br^ 
then,  to  require  their  ptesenee  at 
dinner  om  the  mofrow  te  meet  Mr. 
Wentworth)  and  then,  his  innry 
havhig  s<^newhat  subsided*  he  fnw 
an  account  of  his  after-proceedings, 
at  which  good  Mrsi  Smith  could  not 
forbear  a  smile,  while  Liddy  laughed 
outright  with  the  merry  IkieBse  of  a 
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flfoSted  ehiU;  Mtet  whkh  aU  weai 
on  smoothly  and  peacefiilly,  until  the 
worthr  ^air  anrarted,  as  alzeady  de- 
gonbed,  in  Ike  dfannnf^TCoxn,  the 
arriTol  of  tlieif  gaa^ 

The  dBMcyl  bokigp  duly  88t  fcfftit^ 
and  the  diwttnettts  ef  the  eandlee 
ad^iutedt  the  Mr  git  I  to  whom  their 
anengpBSiealfaad  heB&  Mrnsted  inadtf 
her  apfmmftee  ib  her  tom;  and  she 
had  acamlj  kiaaed  he»  ihther  <m  hh$ 
organ  of  benevolenoe^  and  seated 
herself  hesidia  her  nother,  when 
GM^ndtb  and  SilTeraniih  IbUowed 
her  into  tiie  room.  Both  the  gen-' 
tlemen  ^^imder  gorernment**  had 
made  an  elaborate  toilette.  Tha 
wsBt  of  the  alder  appeared  to  have 
"« dwindled  to  the  (slightest^  span;'' 
while  the  breastwork  of  toe  other 
resembled  s  rcdoeed  view  of  Salis- 
bnrf  Pladn  in  a  deep  snow.  Gold- 
smith seated  hiaasdi  at  the  paano, 
and  be|^  to  encourage  the  beMef 
that  he  waa  singing  *^  I>Dlee  e  Inorata 
Paitoia,**  the  sestiinent  of  w]u<£  he 
endeavoured  to  execute  very  ehi' 
horstely  with  his  eyebrows;  while 
SilverBniith  drew  a  Motted  paper 
firom  hie  pocket,  whieh  heeallea  **  ut 
article,**  and,  pnlUng  the  inkstand 
towarde  hnsy  begao  aasidnoady  to 
make  moite  seratehniga-outy  and  i» 
look  firowningly  upwards  at  the 
brown  hollsnd  Im^  that  eonftaiaed 
the  chandelier. 

'« I  think/*  said  Mr.  Smith,  sud-- 
denly,  as  he  lifted  his  head  and 
winked  at  his  w^^  **that  the  finest 
thing  that  I  ever  heard  in  the  shape 
of  a  song,  Megt  was  when  Henry 
Phillips  once  sang  ^  The  Sea*  at 
DmiyLane;  but  uiey  sav  it  requires 
a  first-rate  yoiee.  I  wiah  it  didn't^ 
fiyr  i*d  have  asked  Tom  to  learn  it.** 

**  Learn  it,  nry  dear  sir,**  said 
Goldsmith,  who  had  heard  the  re-> 
mark  during  a  jarase  in  his  own 
noiae,  **  wh^,  it  *s  child*s  play  I    Liddy, 

Ci  have  itr  I  know,  m  one  of  your 
ks.  Just  bring  it  here,  and  1*11 
ahew  my  fiither  thata  man  who  singa 
Italian  muaic  niakea  nothing  of  an 
l^^tabaUad.*' 

Ciddy  obeyed,  and  nei  only  opened 
the  book  in  the  rigdit  pteae,  but 
volunteered  to  pli^  um  aeeonpaai^ 
ment ;  for  wlnen  pieee  of  attention 
fl^  waa  rewarded  by  having  the  red 
whisker  of  her  brother  swept  across 
her  smooth  round  eheek,  and  being 
ealled  a  good  girL    And  so  **  The 


Sea**  waa  sifiBg,  not  ezaetfe  aa 
lips  sings  it,  but  ver}F  loud^  never<* 
theless^  to  the  great  interrvqpiion  of 
*^the  artide;**  so  loudly,  indeed^ 
that  no  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  pavty  were  not  aware  oi  the 
anival  of  their  visitoe  until  hianame 
Was  announced  by  the  maid^  and  h0 
was  actually  standing  before  them^ 

Goldsmitb  had  jm^  chwited  forth 
in  a  moat  stentorian  voice  that  he 
waa  on  the  sea,  where  every  thkg 
was  Mue,  and  all  was  sitoce ;  liddy 
waa  liatemng  with  admkieg  gravity, 
and  trying  to  believe,  sweet  girly 
that  Tom  sanff  a  thousai^  timea 
better  than  she  did;  and  Silversmith^ 
with  one  hand  repeaing  in  hie  white 
waiatcoat,  was  in  the  very  act  of 
erasinff  a  rather  long  sentence  witk 
the  otner.  It  was  rather  noiey,  to 
be  sure,  as  Mr.  Wentworth  walked 
up-etaira— there  ia  no  denying"  the 
met;  but  when  hia  appearance  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment  canned 
a  cessation  of  the  music,  it  ia  equally 
undeniable  that  every  thing  looked 
ae  easy  and  comfortable  a»  even  am 
(Mbachelor*a  heart  could  wiah,  and 
hachd^a*  hearts  are  usually  very 
impraatloable  ware.  Old  Mr.  Smita 
bounded  firom  Ina  chair  like  aracket- 
baU,  and  nearly  wnuw  off  hia  firi»d*s 
hand  before  lie  could  utter  hia  wel- 
come. And  then  came  the  mtxo* 
duetiona :  first,  to  dear,  good,  calm 
Mra.  Smith,  who  gave  her  guest  a 
smile  that  ong^t  to  have  made 
him  lieel  at  home  at  once;  and 
then  to  the  gentlenian  with  the  red 
whiskerB,  wm>  waa  flushed  with  hie 
vocal  exertiotta;  and  then  to  the 
gentleman  with  the  white  eyelaahea, 
who  held  h»  blotted  •"  article**  in  hie 
hand  during  the  presentation,  ae 
though  it  were  a  difioma  of  author- 
eraft;  which,  if  it  really  had  been 
soefa,  muat  have  been  set  down  ae 
verv  dirty  work  indeed;  and,  lastly, 
to  L»iddy,  who  came  Ibrwaid  with  n 
blush  as  Iffifl^  ae  her  eyea,  and 
held  out  her  &tle  hand  with  all  the 
fitnnlDiesa  of  ianoaenft  pleaaure. 

Mr.  Wentworth  waa  a  small  man, 
-^ahort,  and  spare,  and  smartly 
bnSt,— -with  a  wh^  cravat  aad 
drab^o^oured  gaiters  (he  had  left 
hia  bread'brimmed  hat  in  the  hall, 
with  has  ecJd-headed  cane  to  take 
caie  of  it).  He  had  a  high  fore- 
head, full  of  fine  and  intellectual 
derekipeDwnta,  a  kaeut  grey  eye^ 
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rather  sank  into  the  head,  and  oyer- 
shadowed  hy  dense  dark  eye-hrows, 
a  prominent  nose,  and  a  finelv- 
monlded  month  and  chin.  Mr. 
Wentworth  looked  like  what  he  was 
-—«  gentleman  of  the  old  school: 
with  a  spice  of  eccentricity  ahont 
him,  and  more  mind  than  he  cared 
to  display. 

The  party  were  scarcely  seated 
again,  when  Blacksmith  entered  the 
room,  and  the  visitor  was  evidently 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  as  he 
looked  at  him.  There  was  no  pre- 
tension about  Harry ;  he  was  neither 
an  author  nor.  an  artigte,  like  his 
two  brothers;  so  he  did  not  throw 
himself  into  a  graceful  position,  as 
they  had  done,  while  the  introduc- 
tion took  place,  but  simply  gave 
Mr.  Wentworth  a  cordial  squeeze  of 
the  hand,  and  thanked  him  for 
makinff  his  dear  old  father  happy  at 
last.  How  Liddy  looked  at  him  as 
he  said  so  I  just  what  she  had  longed 
to  say  herself,  but  her  courage  had 
failed  her;  and  it  was  so  much 
better  that  Hairy  should  do  it.  He 
had  done  it  so  well  she  could  have 
kissed  him  for  it.  And  then  the 
brothers  shook  hands,  for  they  had 
not  met  before  that  day;  and  al- 
though the  visitor  did  not  appear  to 
remark  them,  he  observed  the  cor- 
diality of  their  greeting,  and  decided 
within  himself  that  either  the  two 
elder  were  the  most  amiable  young 
men  upon  earth,  or  that  the  youngest 
was  the  most  liberal.  And  the 
shrewd  old  man  was  right.  The 
brothers  had  a  common  purse,  and 
Blacksinith^s  good  fortune  had  been 
the  gain  of  all  alike.  Their  dinner 
was  the  perfection  of  snugness  and 
comfort.  There  were  no  draughts 
from  the  passage,  and  no  murmurs 
from  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
plates  were  hot,  and  the  hock  cool. 
There  were  no  footmen,  to  be  sure ; 
so  no  one  got  the  tag  of  an  akuillette 
in  his  eye,  or  the  scratch  of  a  gold- 
laced  cuff  across  his  cheek ;  but  in- 
stead of  them  there  were  two  neat- 
handed  Fhillises,  with  caps  and 
aprons  the  colour  of  cuids,  and  little 
pmk  bows  in  their  caps,  and  nice 
printed  dresses,  which  as  they  leant 
towards  you,  gave  way  without  one 
sharp  angle  that  could  endanger 
either  your  temper  or  your  digestion. 
It  was  not  elegant  to  be  so  waited 
uppn  at  table,  but  it  was  very  com- 


fortable, and  old  bachelors  are  fond 
of  comfort 

After  dinner  they  had  three  rub- 
bers of  long  whist;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  against  their  guest  and  Silver- 
smith, who  regarded  whist  as  the 
only  game  upon  the  cards  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  Hterary  man :  and 
then  the  whisky-punch  was  brought 
in,  and  uncommonly  well  brewed  by 
Harry;  and  then  Groldsmith  sang 
^*The  Sea**  over  again  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  father,  with  so  much 
energy  and  effect,  that  Liddy*s  ac- 
companiment, like  a  manager's  ex- 
Slanation  in  a  theatrical  row,  was  all 
umb  show;  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
said,  **Yery  well,  indeed!"  as  the 
last  growl  cUed  away  like  hill-thun- 
der. "Wonderful  execution,  upon 
my  wordP*  and  then  |;entle  Mrs. 
Smith  suggested  that  Liddy  should 
sin^  in  her  turn,  and  liddv  did  ape 
a  simple  little  English  ballad,  with 
a  sweet  melody,  and  some  trashy 
words  about  her  "unrequited  love 
and  her  "  broken  heart,  which  as- 
suredly she  would  have  blushed  to 
say ;  but,  although  Liddy  vras  a  little 
nightingale,  and  that  her  low,  full 
voice  was  a  charm,  Mr.  Wentworth 
took  the  opportunity  when  her  song 
ceased,  of  blowing  his  nose,  and 
never  said  a  word. 

And  so  the  evening  wore  away : 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely  the 
pretty  housemaid  announced  Mr. 
Wentworth's  "fly,**  and  he  shook 
hands  all  round,  and  departed. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  gold-hearted  cane,  and 
all,  than  the  family  group  drew 
round  the  fire,  and  l>egan  to  specu- 
late upon  the  probable  results  of  the 
day*s  dinner.  Would  he  ever  repeat 
his  visit  ?  The  father  hoped  that  he 
would,  for  it  made  him  young  again 
to  look  upon  one  who  had  been  a 
boy  with  him.  Liddy  hoped  that  he 
wmild,  because  her  mther  wished  it 
Groldsmith  was  convinced  that  he 
was  a  fine  pudge  of  music,  for  he 
had  apprecuted  the  "new  effects** 
which  tie  had  flung  into  Phillips's 
popular  ballad;  and  Hftrry  doubted 
his  taste,  for  he  had  failed  to  praise 
his  sister's  singing.  Harry  had  a 
strong  and  tme  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  and  he  loved  liddy  as  only 
a  brother  can  love. 

Mr.  Wentworth  did  repeat  his 
visit  again  and  again;  ana  agaia 
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and  again  he  praised  G^oldsmith's 
singing,  even  to  the  Italian  bramp^oij 
for  with  all  Aaron's  manflenvrins  he 
cojild  not  suooeed  in  warding  ttiem 
off  for  ever ;  and  listened,  without  a 
single  symptom  of  weariness,  from 
time  to  time  to  one  of  Silvemnith's 
musical  ^  articles  f  hut  he  took  no 
interest  whatever  in  Blacksmith,  who, 
we  omitted  to  say,  was  studying  for 
the  church,  and  was  soon  to  return 
to  Camhridge;  or  in  Liddy,  whose 
silver  voice  warhled  in  vain  for  him, 
and  whose  continual  little  kindnesses 
were  either  met  hy  cold  and  hrief 
thanks,  or  entirely  overlooked.  Ere 
long  it  hecame  an  established  ar- 
rangement that  Mr.  Wentworth 
should  dine  at  Brompton  every  Sun« 
day.  It  is  true  that  it  had  never 
been  verbally  so  settled;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, so  perfectly  was  it  under* 
stood,  that,  had  he  failed  to  make 
his  usual  appearance,  a  messenger 
would  have  beenforthwith  despatched 
to  Islington  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  Some  months  after 
this  partial  domestication,  the  old 
bachelor  informed  his.firiend  Aaron 
that  he  had  sustained  a  severe  pecu- 
niary loss,  and  that  he  was  unable 
longer  to  keep  house;  upon  which 
the  warm-hearted  Bromptonite  im- 
mediately suggested  that  the  lonely 
man  should  go  and  reside  with  his 
famOy. 

'*xou  can  be  our  boarder,  yon 
know,  Dick,**  he  said,  heartily,  "  that 
will  make  you  quite  independent; 
and  you  shall  pay  us  whatever  you 
please  yearly,  from  a  pea-straw  to 
nf ty  pounds.'* 

^  X  on  do  not  yet  understand  my 
position,  Aaron,**  replied  Wentworth, 
with  more  coldness  than  such  a  pro- 
posal warranted;  ^I  have  buely 
escaped  ruin,  and  must  sink  the  rem- 
nant of  my  little  fortune  in  a  life 
annuity.**  ^ 

*'And  isn't  that  an  additional 
reason  for  your  living  with  us  ?** 
asked  his  mend;  '*how  can  you 
live  cheaper  ?  One  more  or  less  in 
a  family  like  ours,  goes  for  nothing ; 
and  it  don*t  signify  talking,  we  have 
all  got  used  to  you  now,  and  we 
can't  do  without  you ;  and  then  you 
have  your  annuity,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  make  you  comfortable  in  your 
own  way,  in  matters  out  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  department.  You  shall  have 
tl^  room  n«xt  to  ours,  with  Liddy 


over  your  head,  and  she's  as  11^, 

a  feather,  she*ll  never  disturb  you ;  or 
if  she  should  do  so  by  chance,  tell  her 
of  it,  and  it  won't  happen  again.  Til 
answer  for  it.  What  a  ooey  party 
we  shall  make  of  a  winter's  evening, 
with  our  rubber  of  sixpenny  longs, 
and  our  tumbler  of  not  with — ! 
ijgadi  I  wish  you  were  moving  in 
now.** 

Mr.  Wentworth  gravely  shook  his 
head. 

'*  Thank  ye,  Aaron,**  he  said,  com- 
posedly, '*  I  know  it*s  all  well  meant, 
but  its  quite  out  of  my  way.  I 
can't  submit  to  be  a  burden  upon 
anv  man,  it's  not  my  nature.  But 
nl  tell  vou  what  I  mean  to  do.  Pll 
take  a  lodging  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  where  I  can  pop  in  upon  you 
of  an  evening,  and  rU  dine  with  yon, 
as  usual,  every  Sunday.  I  must  part 
with  Mrs.  Smithers,  and  I  do  like 
to  have  a  comfortable  dinner  on  a 
Sunday.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  week, 
I  will  rub  on  as  well  as  I  can  with 
a  chop  or  a  steak.  It  matters  hule 
after  all ;  and  as  I  owe  no  man  any 
thing,  I  must  leani  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  fate.** 

Aaron  Smith  looked  quite  chop* 
fiillen.  Thero  was  a  cool  decision  m 
the  tone  and  manner  of  his  com- 
panion which  most  effectually  cut 
short  all  further  expostulation. 
Blessings  on  his  warm  heart!  he 
was  rapidly  contrasting  the  pros- 
perity and  comfort  by  which  he  was 
nimself  surrounded  with  the  sorrow 
and  disappointment  that  had  fallen 
upon  his  old  friend  in  the  winter  of 
his  days.  He  was  thinking  that 
perhapg  if  Wentworth  had  marned 
as  he  had  done,  this  m^ht  not  have 
occurred.  He  was  reflectin|^  that  if 
Dick  would  only  pocket  his  pride, 
and  accept  his  oner,  what  a  long  way 
a  few  annual  pounds  would  so  in 
supplying  him  with  nersonal  luxu- 
ries. Poor  Mrs.  Smithers,  too! 
what  a  home  for  her  to  lose  in  her 
old  age!  As  he  was  hopeless  of 
being  useful,  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  to  the  master,  Aaron  deter- 
mined to  attempt  at  least  to  serve 
the  maid;  and,  accordingly,  he  sug- 
gested that  Mn,  Smith  snould  en- 
deavour to  find  an  elip;ible  situation 
for  her ;  but  hero  again  he  was  met 
with  the  information  that  the  house- 
keeper had  a  home  of  her  own, 
whm  she  intended  to  get  on  in  her 
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own  t^fty^  w}th6til  ii86lLf6g  snotli^ 
serviee;  so  tbikt  the  worthy  stoek-' 
broker  sow  himBelf  redtieed  to  the 
poor  eicpedknt  of  lodghiG^-htiiiting, 
is  order  to  be  serviceable  in  taxy 
yfsiy.  Herein,  however,  he  was  a 
hok  itL  himself.  If  ever  had  he  seen 
so  mat^  tips  and  dowiisin  the  eourse 
of  the  d«f  ift  his  fife  before.  The 
number  of  "  parlour-floors,"  **draW-» 
ing-rooto-ftoors^'^ftnd  •♦second-floow," 
that  he  visited  were  incalculable. 
At  kngth  he  fbfind  jttst  what  he 
8ought)-^neat,  quiet  s^rtftients,— 
cleanly,  comfortable,  and  moderate 
in  price,^^ln  the  house  of  a  widow; 
who,  poor  thing  1  had  seen  better 
days,  and  who  now  preferred  exert- 
ing her  own  unassisted  energies  to 
remaining  a  burthen  upon  her  re<* 
laitions.  The  cottage  was  about  three 
minutes  walk  from  his  own  house, 
looked  over  a  nursety  ground,  and 
was  free  from  the  dust  of  the  h%fa- 
road.  The  leference  to  Mr.  Smith 
himcielf  was,  of  course,  undeniable ; 
and  two  days  afterwards  the  bachelor 
was  duly  installed  in  his  new  home, 
l^evertbeless,  Aaron  wM  not  alto* 
aether  satisfied.  He  foH  that  the 
looely  man  mittt  inevitably  pass 
matty  dreary  hours,  in  which  he 
could  not  fk^l  to  sit  and  brood  over 
his  ndsfortones.  But  what  could  be 
do  ?  Wentworth  was  so  mysteriousi 
He  hod,  indeed,  confided  to  him^ 
without  circumlocution,  the  fiict  of 
his  severe  and  important  loss,  b«t 
that  was  all ;  the  how,  the  why,  and 
the  where,  were  all  scrupulouriy 
wHhfaeid ;  nor  was  he  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  person  to  whom  questions 
could  be  put  idly. 

9o  every  thing  was  left  as  the 
old  bachelor  had  willed  it  to 
be  without  comment ;  and  time 
went  on,  and  the  Cambridge  recess 
came  round  again,  and  with  it 
home  came  Harry,  but  not  akme. 
He  had  made  a  strong  college  friend- 
ship, be  had  saved  a  fellow^'ereature 
ttOTA  drowniitt;,  asnd,  as  a  natural 
conse^^nenoe,  ne  became  stn^ogly 
attached  to  the  individual  wbom  lie 
hod  so  esoetitially  scfved;  and  m 
Frederic  Bnley  nod  no  fHends  hi 
Ijondon,  his  firther  being  the  conrte 
of  a  nemote  village  in  LincotB^iire, 
and  he  hhnself  owing  bis  edueotion 
to  an  uncle  (who  hA  declared  that 
in  humouring  hte  inclination  for  th^ 
ohureb,  by  sustoinii^  his  eoilege 


expenses,  whi^  the  prudence  Mid 
efter ^  ii  Ihe  yonn^  man  had  re« 
daeca  to  the  lowest  possible  amounC, 
be  hod  done  att  he  eve»  ecmld  do 
for  him\  it  mojr  easily  be  understood 
w^  wnal  grotef^  otocrity  he  ook 
oepled  the  invitatkm  of  Bony  Sn»yi 
to  spend  the  vacatioii  with  him  in 
town !  So  the  two  young  men  went 
into  kfdgifigs  in  a  sti^t  off  the 
Strand,-^a  d€%htful  lo^Qity,  which 
always  ten^  to  enhance  the  attrac- 
tions of  every  other  visitable  portion 
of  ^e  metropolB.  They  are  charm«^ 
ing  fog'conductors,  those  said  riyer-* 
ward  streets ;  and  the  sooty  showers 
emitted  firom  the  belching  and  bel- 
lowing throats  of  the  steam^yesselo, 
create  an  intricate  and  beaot^ul 
mosaie  upon  tiie  widls  and  fumituro 
of  the  houses,  which  forms  the  de^ 
light  of  the  upholsterer  asod  the 
laundress.  There  is  great  snuenessi, 
too,  in  the  idea  <^  candle-M^t  at 
ibur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when, 
if  it  so  pleaee  you,  you  can  draw 
your  curtains  close  and  vote  it  i^g^t, 
without*  any  fear  of  external  objects 
making  th^nselves  suftdently  oon^ 
spleuous  to  t^ow  any  doubt  upon 
your  decision.  No  wonder,  thai, 
that  ««the  streets  off  the  Strand^ 
should  be  so  popular  with  all  tern- 
pmary  dwellers  in  the  Great  Baby- 
Ion. 

One  would  have  thought  that 
il^acksmfith  would  have  known  better 
than  to  bury  hds  friend  and  himsetf 
in  one  of  these  metropolitan  dens ; 
bnf,  let  fan  reason  hove  been  what  it 
might,  he  assuredfy  could  have  made 
no  arrangement  tending  more  tho* 
rmighty  to  enhance  the  charm  of 
ligM,  and  deanlincAs,  and  pure  air, 
from  the  very  force  of  contrast  Uet 
called  it  a  good,  convenient,  centrical 
situtttioB)  and  perhaps  it  was ;  while 
it  is  no  less  certain^  that  when  on 
the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  Whi^ 
they  took  possession  of  their  apart- 
ments, where  they  soooeeded  a  couple 
of  Germans^  who  had  contrhroi  t9 
make  the  dork,  dose,  queer-shaped 
'Mrawh^-room,**ameU,  aswell  oskMikf 
Ifteagl^aitfietohaeei^box;  they  hod 
nosocner  readied  Hyde  FMe  Place  on 
^eirwoy  to  Bronpten  to  psf  their 
respeels  to  Hany*s  teoiNr,  than  the 
CDiivtiy-reared  mderie  tew  a  long 
bveath^  OS  if  to  n^eve  Mi  chest  fVoin 
the  presanre  of  the  foul  air  that  hod 
been  sittisg  upon  it  nost  renene- 
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leody  ever  rinee  hJs  ani^  in  town, 
poflsed  his  fiitten  throngh  the  masses 
ofl»own  carls  that  clustered  about 
his  forehead,  and  felt  as  thousb, 
after  having  been  imprisoned  fof 
debt  for  a  couple  of  months,  he  was 
snddenlj  set  free. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Fre- 
derie  Bailey  was  the  son  of  a  po«r 
country  cnrate ;  let  ns  now  add,  thai 
he  was  also  far  from  being  the  on^ 
son.  The  elder  of  nine,  he  could 
not  eoflseientionsly  be  considered  as 
ayonng  man  of  great  expectations; 
and  yet,  had  he  not  expected  a  great 
deal  from  the  fatnre,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  abk  to  derive 
much  solid  comfort  from  the  present. 
Consdous  that  he  was  a  burden 
upon  the  generosity  of  a  relative, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  whose  as- 
sistance beii^  removed,  would  im- 
me&tely  withdraw  it,  without  any 
interest  in  the  profession  he  had 
adopted,  and  wrtuiing  under  the  idea 
of  becoming  (mce  more  an  nsdess 
inmate  of  his  Other's  already  over* 
crowded  cottage^  his  reflections  were 
frequently  bitter  and  de^Kmding ;  a 
cireumstanee  which  had  given  an 
expnssioa  of  subdued  melanch<dy 
to  his  handsome  countenance,  more 
danserous  to  the  other  sex  than  the 
brinitest  mirth. 

H  will  at  once  be  perceived  thai 
aU  this  explanati<m  is  sun^y  intended 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  the 
chapter  of  Liddv's  absurd,  uncalcu- 
lating  love  for  her  brother's  friend. 
Yes,  so  it  was;  the  fair  and  laughter- 
loving  Liddy  Smith,  who  certainly 
should  Imve  known  better  how  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  who  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  mcmcjr  is 
the  proper  thing  for  a  young  lady  of 
the  present  day  to  marry,  and  not 
either  beauty,  morals,  or  mamiera, 
actually  — we  don*t  know  exactly 
how,  far  she  never  knew  it  herself— 
became  seiionahr  attached  to  the  poor 
curate's  son.  It  was  so  interesting 
to  know  that  Harry  had  saved  h» 
life ;  and  it  was  so  beautiful  to  ve« 
fleet  that  for  the  kst  year  be  had 


____.^ hinnelfb3raatiiup 

as  tutor  to  <rider  men  than  himselM 
his  flute  wiB  soeb  *  dmrming  ae« 
compitinmenl  to  her  piano,  and  be 
sang  a  second  really  better  than 
Tom;  while  as  to  his  sketches^  her 
album  was  aooti  nearfy  full  of  them. 
9hgfai  enough  they  were,  to  be  mn^ 


but  dien  his  toudi  was  lo  maeteily ; 
and  it  was  extraordinarv,  tb»t  out  ei 
about  twenty  portraits  ne  had  made 
of  Liddy  herselff^i^ofile,  fnll-faoe, 
three-quarter,  wlK^-length,  kit^kat, 
and  bust;  sitting, sCan^mg, kneeling, 
and  lying;  at  hei  euitarf  at  her  em- 
broidery, at  her  desk,  md  at  her 
drawii^,  there  was  not  one  which 
any  person  who  had  ever  looked 
upon  her  could  have  mistaken  f&t 
9B7  one  else;  which  was  very  de- 
lightful to  the  old  people,  and  to  the 
young  men,  and  to  Liddy  herself, 
while  it  was  by  no  meims  disagreeable 
to  Frederic;  who  felt  as  though  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  ntting  beside 
sweet  Uddy  Smith,  sketching  her 
likeness  and  counting  her  blushes. 

What  could  suddenly  have  given 
her  such  a  habit  of  bluriiing?  The 
two  gentlemen  who  considered  that 
they  were  residing  in  Surry  Street— 
where,  in  point  of  fiict,  they  did 
sleep  and  breakfast — ^no  sooner  en- 
tered the  pretty  morning-room  of 
the  Brompton  villa,  wherain  Liddy 
passed  her  time  with  her  birds  and 
ner  flowen^  and  whose  ^late-fflass 
irindow  opoied  npcm  a  trimly-kept 
lawn,  dotted  over  with  evervreens, 
than  you  would  have  thou^t,  for 
the  mnt  five  minutes^  that  their 
piettjr  young  hosten  was  visited  by 
a  snmieii  and  vi<^nt  attack  of  fever, 
instead  of  by  her  brother  and  his 
friend;  and^  though  the  deep 
blocnn  wore  gradually  away,  as,  the 
welcome  given,  th^  discussed  to- 
gether thw  plans  wr  the  day,  still 
tiiere  remained  a  tremulous  flutter 
about  the  lips  and  eyehds  of  the 
HtUe  beauty  exceedingly  vexatious, 
and  altogether  unaccountable.  All 
the  party  liked  Fredime, — all  of  th^n, 
except  Mr.  Wentworth;  he  hated 
intruders  in  the  family  circle;  he 
had  no  taste  fer  diirwing.  Mr. 
Bailey  could  not  write  «"  articles**  f«r 
periodicals  like  Silvemnith,  nor  sing 
half  so  loud  as  Goldsmith ;  while  aa 
to  his  flute,  the  old  bachelor  could 
net  endure  even  the  name  of  it.  It 
was  Botfaiai^  he  said,  bm  a  file,  fixteed 
beyond  its  proper  mli^,  like  a 
pme  gooseberry,  and  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  otner.  This  was  veiy 
discouraging  to  the  Smith  family, 
for  BaUey  was  so  pleasant  a  friend 
tbU  they  would  fiun  have  had  him 
liked  by  all  the  wwld.     Aaron 
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could  not  help  thinking  it  a  little 
unreasonable;  while  Liddy,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  to  ask  herself 
whether  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not, 
when  he  felt  so  inclined,  make  him« 
self  exceedingly  disagreeable?  She 
would  not  answer  the  question,  how- 
ever, even  to  her  own  heart ;  he  was 
now  essential  to  her  father^s  comfort. 
The  old  gentleman  had  once  said  in 
her  hearmg  that,  even  dear  as  his 
familv  were  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
how  ne  should  ever  again  be  able  to 
do  mthout  "Dick.**  And  that  was 
enough  for  Liddy;  who,  moreover, 
felt  that  she  had  no  right  whatever 
personally  to  resent  any  one*s  dis- 
like to  Mr.  Bailey.  And  so  things 
went  on.  And  the  water-parties, 
and  the  parties  to  the  theatres,  and 
the  nice  snuff  little  family  concerts, 
and,  above  all,  the  dear,  cosy,  fami- 
liar mornings  suddenly  terminated 
in  the  return  of  the  two  friends  to 
Cambridge.  Liddy  felt  as  though  the 
sun  had  been  put  out  by  some  ex- 
traordinary process,  and  sat  down 
in  her  own  quiet  room  to  weep  over 
the  departed  light,  and  to  remember 
every  look,  and  word,  and  action, 
of  Frederic  Bailey.  It  was  a  sad  but 
soothing  occupation;  and  yet,  poor 
ffirl,  she  had  little  to  dwell  upon 
bevond  generalities.  She  had  never 
asKed  herself  if  the  handsome  young 
Cantab  loved  her,  stUl  less  had  she 
any  suspicion  that  he  had  carried 
her  own  heart  back  with  him  to 
college ;  she  was  only  conscious  of  a 
vague,  restless,  and  yet  not  unplea- 
sant yearning  after  something  or 
somebody  unattainable;  and  some- 
times she  felt  inclined  to  be  angry 
with  herself;  and  then  she  thought 
that  she  loved  herself  better  than 
she  had  ever  done  before ;  while  as 
Frederic  had  possessed  too  much 
principle  to  utter  one  word  of  a 
passion  which  he  considered  as  hope- 
less, she  had  no  tender  memories 
with  which  she  had  a  r^ht  to  identify 
him. 

Poor  little  Liddy! — and  all  the 
time  she  was  fathoms-deep  in  love. 
And  it  is  a  strange  &ct  that  a  Ikht- 
hearted,  clinging,  happy  nature  like 
hers  is  precisely  that  in  which 
hidden  passion  makes  the  most 
havoc.  And  so  her  light  step  grew 
heavy,  and  her  bright  cheek  pale, 
and  the  laughter  left  her  durk  blue 
eye ;  and  when  she  spoke  her  vcdoe 


was  less  gladsome  than  it  bad  been. 
But  all  tnese  chanffea  produced  little 
comment.  Even  loving  her  as  they 
did,  her  parents  were  blinded  to 
them;  and  her  two  brothers  only 
remarked  with  a  smile,  that  Liddy  was 
really  taking  the  woman  upon  her 
in  earnest,  since  she  had  attained  the 
matronly  age  of  seventeen.  Harry, 
the  onlv  one  who  would  have  traced 
the  evil  deeper,  was  away,  and  to- 
tally unsuspicious  of  the  mischief  of 
which  he  had  been  the  innocent 
author.  What  a  delight  his  letters 
were  to  Liddy  I  And  they  were,  more- 
over, always  full  of  the  praises  of 
Frederic,  or  his  enei^gy,  his  industry, 
his  generosity  in  imparting  his  supe- 
rior mformation  to  his  friend  on 
every  occasion.  In  short,  they  were 
closer  chums  than  ever.  And  so  in 
time  another  vacation  came,  and  with 
it  once  more  came  Frederic  Bailey. 
What  Mr.  Wentworth  had  become 
to  Aaron  Smith,  Bailey  had  become 
to  his  son  Harry ;  and  although,  for 
the  old  gentleman*s  sake,  the  worthy 
stockbroker  would  rather  that  Bladi^- 
smith  should,  on  this  occasion,  have 
returned  home  alone ;  still  that  was 
the  only  objection  which  he  felt  to 
the  presence  of  the  dangerous  young 
student. 

And  now,  who  could  have  com- 
plained that  Liddy*s  cheeks  were  pale, 
or  her  voice  low,  or  her  step  lan- 
guid? She  was  the  brightest  and 
uie  sunniest  little  fairy  that  ever  was 
looked  upon.  Harry  watched  her 
with  a  pnde  which  was  far  too  pow- 
erful for  concealment,  and  he  knew 
no  one  to  whom  his  self-gratulatoiy 
comments  could  be  more  properly 
addressed  than  to  his  chosen  friend 
and  confidant  Frederic  Bailey.  Upon 
him  they  were  consequently  be- 
stowed in  no  sparing  measure ;  and 
he  listened  with  much  the  same 
feeling  with  which  a  convicted  felon 
would  listen  to  a  discussion  oi^  the 
admirable  texture  of  the  rope  des- 
tined to  his  future  use.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  sore  struggle  of  passion 
aminst  principle:  and  often  and 
ouen  did  the  unhappy  young  man 
pace  his  chamber  duimg  tibe  night 
while  his  friend  slept,  bitterly  up- 
braiding himself  for  the  cwnable 
weakness  which  had  again  placed 
him  within  the  influence  of  Liddy^s 
gentle  and  womanly  attnustions.  He 
Q9ald  not,  however»---and  Bailey 
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was  no  coxcomb, — conceal  firran  him- 
self that  the  evil  was  now  beyond 
remedy  for  both,  and  he  sorrowed 
even  more  for  the  fair  girl  than  for 
himself. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  his  se- 
cond departure  from  Brompton,  the 
stockbroker  and  his  old  friend  were 
alone  together  in  the  drawing>room 
of  the  former,  engaged,  as  usnu,  with 
the  draught-bosutl ;  but  Aaron  was 
evidently  absent  and  preoccupied.  At 
length  he  committed  so  grave  and, 
apparently,  wilful  an  error,  that 
Wentworth  lost  his  temper,  and  ob- 
served that  they  had  better  leave  off 
playing  than  do  so  like  children  of 
ten  years  old. 

"True,  true,  Dick,"  was  the  re- 

e,  "  and  so  let  us  leave  our  game 
awhile,  while  I  talk  to  you  of 
Liddy.  It  will  do  me  good  to  tell 
you  of  my  anxiety,  for  I  dare  not 
open  her  mother*s  eyes,  who,  poor 
thing  I  will  learn  the  troth  too  soon, 
come  when  it  may.  Tell  me  first, 
however,  Dick,  ana  tell  me  truly  have 
you  not  seen  a  great  change  lately  in 
my  dear  girl? 

^A  very  mat  change,**  said  the 
bachelor,  ityij, 

"Somethmg  is  decidedly  wrong 
with  her,  Wentworth." 

**  Very  wrong,  indeed.  Smith." 

*'I  must  have  first-rate  advice," 
said  the  father,  with  tears  in  his 
^es ;  *'  I  will  not  trust  my  precious 
child  in  unskilful  hands.  U  might 
turn  to  consumption." 

"Veijr  likely,"  was  the  consola- 
tory rejoinder,  as  "Dick"  amused 
himself  by  dressing  the  board  ready 
for  another  game. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter,  I  won- 
der?" apostrophised  Aaron. 

"She 8  in  love,"  sdd  Wentworth, 
in  the  same  indifferent  tone  in  which 
he  had  all  along  spoken. 

"In  love!"  exclaimed  his  aston- 
ished companion,  pushing  back  his 
chair,  —  "  Liddy  m  love  I  —  Why 
whom,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can 
she  be  in  love  with  ?" 

"  Frederic  Bailey." 

"  No,  no, — ^impossible  I  The  poor 
lad  hasn*t  a  ha]A)enny  to  jmglc 
apdnst  another.  Tnat*s  quite  out  of 
the  question  1" 

"  1  am  clad  to  hear  it,"  growled 
Wentworth. 

"  And  yet,"  hesitated  the  stock- 


broker, "it  majr  he  so,  Fm  afisid. 
There  is  no  putting  old  heads  upon 
young  shonlders.  Dear  me,  dear 
me!  how  very  unlucky!  Who 
would  have  thought  it  ?" 

"  I  should,"  said  Wentworth. 

"What  £f  to  be  doner  exdaimed 
poor  Aaron,  perfectly  bewildered  by 
this  unlooked-for  misfortune.  "I 
can  only  give  Liddy  3000^,  and  they 
can*t  live  upon  that." 

"  Very  disagreeable,"  remarked  his 
friend. 

"And  now,  in  all  probability, 
8he*ll  fret  herself  to  death !"  said 
Smith,  rather  spealdng  to  himself 
than  addressing  his  companion. 

"  Girls  generally  do  ^en  they  are 
thwarted,  acquiesced  Mr.  Went- 
worth ;  "  it's  an  understood  thing." 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  the  church," 
continued  the  stockbroker,  "  and  no 
means  of  providing  better  for  Liddy 
without  wronffing  my  boys." 

"I  can't  hem  you,  was  the  blunt 
rejoinder ;  ana  even  Smith,  obtuse  as 
he  was  where  his  old  chum  was  con- 
cerned, began  to  see  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  manoeuvring  to  extort 
money  from  Wentworth.  The  blood 
rushed  over  his  forehead  as  the  con- 
viction forced  itself  upon  him.  "I 
know  it,  my  good  friend,"  he  said, 
somewhat  haughtily;  "nor  should 
you,  if  you  comd.  My  daughter  has 
common  sense,  and  1  shaU  talk  to 
her  as  if  I  gave  her  credit  for  it.  She 
will  not  be  the  first  girl  by  thousands 
who  has  conquered  a  whim  of  this 
kind,  for  it  can't  be  more  than  a 
whim." 

"  H — a  I"  growled  the  retired  ma« 
nufacturer. 

"Til  speak  to  her  about  it  to- 
day," pursued  Smith,  "and  get  it 
over.'* 

"  I  wouldn't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Wentworth.  "  If  he  could  obtain  a 
curacy,  I  suppose,  they  might  manage 
tolerably  well  ?" 

"  Perhaps  they  might.  Fm  sure  I 
don't  know,"  replied  the  perplexed 
fiither.  "  But  that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  difficulty." 

"So  it  is,"  moralised  the  bache- 
lor. "  And  it  is  a  strange  thing, 
Aaron,  that  the  two  vices  wnich  meet 
with  the  least  indulgence  in  the 
world  are  poverty  and  egotism.  Now, 
the  last  is  harmless,  even  if  it  be  tire- 
some $  and  yet  shew  me  any  other 
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ill  qoaltly,  aUheogti  it  ney  mrohre 
wjQ^riog  midflorrowto  oUi^n,  wbidi 
18  not  iBOie  tolerated  and  eaxiued; 
wfaHe,  as  to  poverty,  tbe  very  sua^*- 
cion  of  it  is  treated  9»  tbough  it  were 
an  ixisolt  to  your  feliow-ereatures, 
for  which  you  feid  no  penalty  your- 
aelf,  yet  Buch  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  First  ocmes  de^vaiiion,  saeii- 
fioe,  hurt  pride,  in  the  midst  of  whidi 
a  man  gnaws  away  his  own  heart 
and  no  one  pities  him;  and  then 
comes  DEBT,  the  one  capital  crime  in 
this  country,  for  which  a  man  must 
either  pine  away  his  days  in  prison 
to  preserve  what  he  (poor  deluded 
wretch  H  «aUfl  his  hxmomr^  or  eseape 
from  tne  keeping  of  a  gaoler, 
through  a  medium  of  meanness 
and  dkhonesty  by  whidi  his  aAer 
life  is  tainted  and  blasted  jo  the 
eve  of  aU  i^>ric^t  men.  However^ 
England  is  Uberal,  even  to  pover^t 
in  one  respect ;  for  should  the  debtor 
die  under  his  thralL  she  does  not 
dcaiy  him  a  gmvei  auchas  it  is;while 
I  rem^nber  to  have  read  in  an  old 
Franeh  a«thor — ao  oid,  indeed,  that 
the  very  language  was  strange  and 
fbr^gn,  a  b^4(  now  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  and  still  more  seldom  read 
^-tbat  a  traveller  from  that  country 
was  once  driven  into  strange  seas,  and 
landed  in  an  island  where  he  was 
well  received,  and  delighted  with  the 
beauty  and  prosperity  of  every  thing 
about  him,  but  where  his  horror  was 
excited  by  the  spectacle  of  half-a- 
do^n  dead  bodies  lying  naked  in  the 
great  thoroughfaresi  the  ^rey  of  dogs 
and  vermin.  Upon  making  inquiry 
into  the  meaoiog  of  this  cusgusting 
exhibition,  he  was  told  that  these 
were  the  bodies  of  debtors  who  had 
died  without  liquidating  the  claims 
upon  them,  and  who  immediiriely 
upon  their  demise  wene  thus  exposed 
in  the  public  stin^ets  until  either  ihe 
piety,  ^  shame,  or  the  justipe  of 
their  relatives  should  indujce  them  U$ 
reclaim  the  dishonoured  cprpaes  by 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  I  was 
much  struck  \xj  the  anecdote  when 
I  met  with  it,  Aaron,  and  regret  that 
the  name  of  the  island  was  not  gi?en. 
There  was  deep  philosophy  in  the 
custom." 

^'You  have,  neverthdes^,  chosen 
an  ill-timed  moment  in  whidi  to  tell 
the  story,**  said  the  stodLbroker,  with 
•  shudder.    ^^  Do  ywkuQWi  Djfiki  I 


fiwi  qidie  aeowiaid  abonl  Liddy;  I 
wish  thai  you  would  q^eak  to  her 
forme.** 

^'  What  particular  interest  have  X 
ever  shewn  in  Miss  Smith  that  you 
should  d^ute  me  to  such  an  <^ce  P** 

^*  Why,  there*s  exactly  the  reason 
of  my  doing  so,**  r^Ued  the  fiither* 
'*  Somehow  or  other,  though  how,  I 
confess,  I  can*t  understand,  you  have 
never  taken  to  Lkldy,  so  that  her  ^ef 
won't  make  the  same  impression 
upon  you  that  it  would  on  her  mo* 
ther  and  me,  and  you  can  reason  with 
her  better  than  we  could.** 

*^Well,  perhaps  X  could,"  said 
Dick. 

"Will  you  try?** 

"Certamly,  if  vou  wish  it.  But 
girls  who  fan^cy  they're  in  love  are 
always  obstinate*  Sni^pose  she  won't 
givenim  up?*' 

»'0h,  it  e«n*t  he  ao  bad  as  that  P 
said  poor  Mr.  Smith* 

"We  shall  see,'*  was  the  eneoa* 
raging  rejcHnder,  and  Aaron,  havimg 
remarked  that  in  all  such  cases  thwe 
was  no  time  like  the  tkne  present, 
left  the  room  in  search  of  his  daugh* 
ter. 

As  he  closed  the  door,  Bkhavd 
Wentworth  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
during  several  secoeds.  When  he 
withdrew  it  there  was  a  moisture 
hanging  about  his  eyelsahes,  and  he 
slowly  drew  out  his  morocco  pocket* 
book,  and  made  what  appeared  to  be 
an  elaborate  calculation,  in  vdueh 
pleasing  occupation  he  was  still  en- 
gaged when  Lydia  entered  the  room 
and  stood  beside  him. 

"Papa  tells  me  that  yon  want 
me,  Mr.  Wentworth,*"  said  the  low 
sweet  voice  of  Liddy* 

"  Not  at  all.  Miss  Smith,**  was  the 
reply;  "on  the  contrary,  your  father 
requested  me  to  see  you — ^to  tell  yon 
something  thai  he  did  not  f&^  dis- 
posed to  tell  you  hima^*" 

"  Indeed r  said  Liddy,  vrithadaep 
blush,  as  she  eank  trembling  upon  a 
chair.  "What  can  paoa  nave  to 
say  to  me  that  he  would  depute  to 
another?** 

"Nothing  ver^  mysterious,  Miss 
Smith.  He  has  just  made  the  dis- 
covexy  of  an  attachment  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  Frederic  Bailey,  and 
has  asked  me  to  inform  yea  that  be 
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tbK  «U,  Mr.  Wfiotwortb  ?  Did  ho 
eonunission  you  to  l»y  bve  my  folly 
and  wc^Umew  before  ny  own  fiyes 
withoiit  reqnertiiig  yoH  to  amoothe 
his  di^leasure  by  o«e  kind  and  lov* 
ing  word?  Am  I  to  underBtand 
Ifaat  I  must  expect  aeitber  pity  nor 
sympathy  fitHu  my  family  m  thie 
atniggle  wbich  I  am  eaUed  upon  to 
make?" 

"  Have  you  resolved  to  make  it  ?*' 
waa  the  answeriDg  inquiry. 

Liddy  strove  to  spei^,  but  her  yoiae 
was  choked  with  sobs, 

''There,  there;  that'll  do,"  aaid 
the  old  mau,  **  I  hate  women's  tears; 
th^  fall  on  my  heart  like  molten 
leaa.  Lydia  Smith,  if  you  marrv 
Bailey,  you  will  have  to  wrestle  m 
your  days  with  debt  and  difficulty. 
You  will  have  to  toil,  and  manage, 
and  become  the  slave  of  expediencv; 
vour  beauty  will  be  blighted  ij 
hardahjp,  and  your  youth  wasted  by 
care." 

Xiddy  looked  up  at  him  through 
her  tears,  and  smiled* 

''As  to  Bailey  him8elf,"pursued  the 
old  man,  less  sternly, "  thmk  what  his 
fate  will  be.  Thwarted  in  his  hopes, 
crippled  by  his  necessities,  heart- 
broken by  his  perpetual  and  hourly 
struggle  to  support  a  family,  he  will 
sink  mto  an  early  grave,  the  victim 
of  one  act  of  youthful  iftipru- 
dence." 

"  Oh,  no  I — no ! "  exclaimed  Liddy, 
vehemently,  as  she  threw  herself 
upon  a  low  stool  at  the  old  man*s 
feet,  and  buried  her  weeping  face 
upon  his  knees, — "  never  I  never  I — 
he  shall  never  do  this  for  me !  The 
blessing  of  a  mteful  heart  rest  upon 
you,  dear  Mr.  WentworthI  xou 
have  opened  my  eyes  to  my  «dfi^ 
folly.  1  ou  have  ever  been  so  harsh 
to  me  that  I  looked  not  for  this  kind- 
ness at  your  hands ;  but  now — ^now 
I  have  courage  to  ask  you  to  finish 
your  work.  Tell  my  dear  father 
that  I  tciU  try  to  forget  him — in- 
deed I  wiU,  though  my  heart  should 
break  in  the  effort.  Bid  him  not 
blame  Frederic,  my  dear  sir,*"  and 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  old  bache- 
lor, and  laid  her  cheek  upon  it  as  she 
spoke  through  her  sobs, — "indeed, 
indeed,  the  fault  has  been  all  my 
own.  Not  a  word  has  he  ever  said 
to  me  from  which  I  could  extort  the 


right  to  imptinta  him  in  my  weak- 
ness." 

''Nener,  Liddy?**  miked  Wtnt- 
worth. 

" Never!**  said  tiie  girl,  solemnly; 
''I  may  have  hoped-i-I  may  have 
believed — ^but  agam  I  say " 

"  And  you  really  love  this  man, 
who  has  never  said  one  word  upon 
the  subject  to  you?**  again  asked 
Wentworth. 

He  was  answered  only  by  the 
pressure  of  her  lips  upon  his  hand. 

^  Now  listen  to  me,**  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  I 
have  watched  you  dooely,  Lydia-— I 
have  slighted  you — ^I  have  woimded 
your  vanity,  seemed  careless  of  your 
attentions,  and  indifferent  to  your  good 
qualities.  I  had  lived  akm  in  the 
world  for  years,  summnded  only  by 
<i^pfnH«.yita  and  psnsites.  I  had  seen 
the  hollownese  of  what  is  commonly 
fflil^fwt  fiiendsluD.  •ml  I  had  t***** 
soured  by  my  experience.  Imatyour 
iatbw  unexpeetadly  after  long  yaan 
of  sepanation,  and  the  sight  of  hun 
thawed,  daring  the  first  hour  of  onr 
zieunioo,  the  uost- work  thai  repeated 
disappointment  had  woven  about  my 
heart ;  but  my  pleasure  soon  wore 
away,  girl ;  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
met  him  asaio,  for  he  told  me  that 
he  had  a  family,  and  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  supposed  I  was 
rich,  and  I  thought  tnat  I  under- 
stood him.  Nay,  nay,  you  need  not 
speak,  he  does  not  require  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  child.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  poor ;  afterwards,  that  I 
had  become  yet  poorer.  You  re- 
member the  circumstance?  The 
change  produced  none  in  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  seemed  to  value  me  the 
more.  And  so  we  have  lived  on 
iogether,  Lydia ;  and  all  in  your  fa- 
ther's house  have  supported,  with 
more  or  less  patience  and  kindness, 
the  intrusion  of  the  exacting,  unen- 
dearing,  old  bachelor.  But  none, 
none,**  continued  Wentworth,  while 
the  tears  feU  slowly  upon  his  cheeks, 
"with  the  untiring,  uncomplaining, 
affectionate  gentleness  that  you  have 
shewn.  And  you  knew  that  I 
could  not  in  any  way  repay  it, 
Lydia, '' 

"  Oh,  say  not  so  I  you  have  over- 
paid it  at  this  moment,**  exclaimed 
the  pale  girl,  striving  to  smile ;  "  my 
father  loyed  you,  how,  then,  could  I 
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do  otherwise?  Andiiow,Itnily  fed 
how  well  you  deserved  that  loye.*^ 

Wentworth  bent  forward  and 
looked  down  upon  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  softly  mnrmured, 
«'  Liddy !  **  It  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  ever  so  called  her,  and  she 
looked  up  in  wonder. 

^  Shame  upon  me,**  pursued  the 
old  man,  '*to  permit  those  tears! 
Liddy,  I  have  deceived  you  all ;  I  am 
not  poor-rri  am  not  helpless.  I  am 
only  suspicious,  and  ungracious,  and 
unworthy.  Tell  me,  in  one  word, 
and  tell  me  truly,  for  the  fate  of  your 
future  life  hangs  upon  the  answer, 
—  do  you  Twly  love  Frederic 
Bailey  ?^' 

"More  than  my  own  life!**  said 
the  excited  girl. 

Wentwoi^  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and  seated  her  upon  the  sofa  ;  after 
which  he  smoothed  down  her  bright 
hair  and  kissed  her  forehead.  In  the 
next  moment  he  had  rung  the  bell, 
and  desired  the  servant  by  whom  it 
was  answered  to  tell  Mr.  Smith  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Poor 
Aaron  entered,  pale  and  trembling. 


He  dreaded  to  look  upon  the  sorrow 
of  his  child,  but  he  had  not  traversed 
half  the  floor  when  he  felt  his  hand 
clasped  in  that  of  his  friend,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  Wentworth  less 
firm  than  its  wont,  thus  address 
him: — 

*^  All  is  arranged,  Aaron ;  there  is 
no  longer  any  difficulty.  I  have  the 
promise  of  a  curacy  for  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  on  the  strength  of  our  old  friend- 
ship, I  chum  Liady  as  my  heiress.  I 
am  under  many  neavy  debts  to  her 
for  forbearance  and  respect,  which 
money  cannot  repay ;  but  she  and  I 
have  come  to  an  understanding,  a 
tacit  one,  it  is  true,  but  I  feel  that 
she  will  not  vex  me  for  the  first 
time.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage  I 
will  pay  over  to  her  husband  the 
sum  of  20,000/.,  and  so,  in  pity's 
name  I  let  us  have  no  more  tears.  I 
have  more  than  enough  left,  for 
myself,  and  I  despise  thanks,  so  we 
will  dismiss  the  subject.  Mrs.  Smith 
must  be  waiting,  and  we  have  no 
time  to  spare  u  we  are  to  decide 
our  match  at  draughts  to-night** 
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prichard's  natural  bistort  of  mav.* 


BT  AH  APFRBNTICS  OF  THE  LAW. 


We  have  been  fiomeihing  slow  in 
noticiDg  this  attractive  ymame,  but 
we  have  two  reasons  to  plead  for 
our  delay.  The  work  is  not  one  to 
be  lightly  handled,  and  its  interest  is 
not  of  that  natnre  which  subsides 
with  the  fleeting  hour.  It  is  a  work 
of  profound  thought,  vast  research, 
and  of  deep  and  various  learning. 
It  is  one  which  a  scholar  in  tfe 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
an  enthusiastic  scholar  alone,  would 
have  dared  to  attempt;  so  vast  is 
the  range,  so  various  the  regions 
to  be  trodden  by  the  adventurous 
foot  of  the  explorer.  It  is  one  in 
which  that  scholar,  unless  endowed 
with  unweaiying  patience,  energy, 
and  industry,  ana  mspired  with  the 
sincerest  and  loftiest  love  of  truth, 
must  have  failed  miserably.  The 
very  title  indicates  to  the  latest 
thinker  the  magnitude  and  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  enterprise,  and  suggests 
the  multitude  of  qualifications,  diverse 
as  the  paths  to  be  traversed  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  which 
would  be  required  in  him  who  should 
conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  dose. 
Even  the  earnest  stndoit  pauses  finr 
a  time,  ere  he  venture,  by  his  easy 
labour,  to  follow  the  author  over 
the  earth,  to  hold  communion  with 
men  of  all  climes  and  nations,  to 
contemplate,  for  the  sake  of  analogy, 
the  condition  and  changes  of  the 
various  tribes  of  lower  animals,  and 
to  run  through  the  history  of  the 
world's  ages;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  even  the  accomplished  scholar 
would  entertain  the  apprehension 
that  his  acquirements  would  prove 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  aoeom- 
pany  his  guide  throughout  with  an 
mteiligence  sufficient  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  instructions,  ^^i^.  v 
not  one  of  our  countrymen,  with  in- 
tdlect  and  information  great  enough 
to  permit  him  to  be  candid,  wno 
would  not  readily  confess  all  this; 
but  if  we  are  to  judge,  from  the 


dedication,  the  author  went  a  step 
fiurther,  and  seems  to  have  desptured 
of  finding  in  his  own  couutiy  the 
M  audienoe  fit  though  few."  We  re- 
joice to  discover  that  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  as  the  rapid  sale  of  his  book, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held  amongst  scientific  and  literary 
men,  acoordii^  to  the  aooonnts  we 
have  received^  abundantly  testify. 
In  his  doiication,  however,  to  the 
PruflBian  minister,  the  Chevalier  de 
Bnnsen,  Dr.  Fricbard  says : — 


"  My  dew  Friend,— I  gladly  oabracs 
the  oppertniiity  wUch  yoar  kind  per* 
missioQ  sffofrda  mte,  of  coonwting  with 
my  new  work,  on  the  Natvnl  History  of 
Man,  the  iiaaM  of  one  of  the  ckief  oraa' 
neou  of  the  moot  loiimd  ■itioa  of 
Europe,  —  •  nation  aaoag  whom  my 
rescaichea  bate  erer  been  mon  fiironr* 
ably  estimaied  than  anongit  my  emu 
coaotrjmeD.  Since  my  weiierible  friend 
Blamenbacb  (whose  Tiewa  it  wao  my 
first  object  to  illustrate  and  extend) 
fimabed  bis  earthly  eatter,  therm  is  no 
one  to  wbom  1  coold  so  rigfally  as  to 
yooraelf  dedicate  the  resnlt  of  ttodiea 
which  yon  have  nronotcd  by  yonr  ex- 
bortation  and  Idna  encouiags— 1>  Ae^ 
eept  the  tribnte  of  my  grateful  rtawd, 
and  beHeve  ae  to  lemaioy  with  tbe  Eigb« 
est  reqiect  and  tbe  HMSt  sinccfe  estesn^ 
"  Your  obliged  Friend,  and 

"faitbfnl  Servant, 
"  JjiJin  CowLis  PrnGUAan*" 

Now,  in  the  panegyric  here  ez' 
pressed  upon  tlie  Fmssian  scholar, 
we  ctn'dially  eooenr;  and  in  oor 
desire  to  do  him  honour,  not  only 
as  a  scholar  but  as  a  man,  we  ara 
glad  to  remember  that  aaoUier  dis« 
tingtdshed  countryman  of  ours — ^now, 
alas!  no  more— «poke  in  terms  no 
less  enthnsiastie  m  this  gentleman, 
Mid  alter  a  more  precise  fiwhsoo. 
Dr.  Arnold  dedicated  his  •^History 
of  Rome**  to  Bnnsen ;  and,  at  the 
dose  of  his  prefhce,  he  observes:— 

''  Tbera  are  sone  works  wbieb  I  bsvs 
not  been  able  to  consolt ;  sod  tbere  are 
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pointB  connected  witb  the  topography  of 
Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  on  which 
DO  existing  work  gires  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  On  Uieee  points  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued 
friend  Bunsen,  Niebufar'e  cacoeesor  in 
his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minister 
at  Rome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no 
le«  in  the  profoundness  of  his  anti- 
quarian, and  philological,  and  historical 
xnowledge*  From  him  I  have  received 
much  important  aid — the  continuation  of 
the  bene£t  I  derived  from  his  conver- 
sation when  I  had  the  happiness  of 
studying  the  topography  of  Rome  with 
him,  and  of  visiting  in  his  society  some 
of  the  most  memorable  spots  of  ancient 
Latiuro.  Without  his  encouragement 
and  sympathy  I  should  scarcely  have 
brought  this  volume  to  a  completion ; 
may  he  accept  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments for  Uiis  and  for  the  many  other 
proofs  which  I  have  received  daring  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  most  valued  friend- 
ship."   ^ 

The  testimony  of  such  a  man  as 
Arnold,  to  the  merits  of  the  Pnissiaxi 
ambassador,  comes  now  upon  ns  with 
a  yery  solemn  voice,  and  we  cheer- 
ftilly  recognise  in  him  the  ^reat  phi- 
lologist and  historical  antiquarian; 
but,  while  doing  him  all  justice  and 
honour,  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  concede  with  Dr.  Fricnard 
that  the  Prussian  is  the  most  leuned 
nation  of  Europe;  and  we  i«aUy 
cannot  conceive  upon  what  groundi 
such  a  proposition  can  be  supported. 
We  are  aware  that  a  certain  degree 
of  information  is  more  widely  spread 
over  Prussia  than  any  other  country ; 
but,  invariably  where  information  is 
widely  spread,  it  is  also  lightly 
spread;  and  we  have  ^et  to  learn  in 
what  department  of  science  or  litera- 
ture Prussia  has  asserted  and  main- 
tained a  superiority  over  Great  Bri- 
tain or  France,  or  even  the  rest  of 
Germany.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
the  extravagant  compliment  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Bunsens  country,  at 
the  expense  of  England,  might  have 
been  spared;  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  Dr.  Prichard,  his  book 
having  proved  poj^ular  here,  is  now 
of  the  same  opinion.  But  let  us 
pass  on  from  the  dedication  to  the 
'*  advertisement,**  which  declares  the 
design  of  the  work  is : — 

•  <*  1V>  furnish,  lor  the  use  of  genenl 
readers,  a  brief  and  popuhkr  view  of  aU 
the  physioal  charscteristics,  or  varieties 
ia  ooloiir,  figwe»  itractws  of  body,  and 


likewise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  different  races  of  men.  It  i% 
likewise  intended  in  the  same  treatise  to 
comprise  such  an  account  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  these  phenomena  as  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  will  afford. 
For  die  completion  of  this  design,  it  was 
necessanr  to  describe  all  the  different 
tribes  of  people  scattered  over  the  worid* 
and  to  advert,  however  briefly,  to  their 
mutual  relations,  and  to  all  that  is  known 
respecting  their  origin  and  descent,  as 
discovered  by  historical  and  philological 
investigations.*' 

The  author  then  truly  states, 
**  Very  brief,  indeed,  must  necessarily 
be  such  a  summary  of  universal 
ethnography."  And  adds,  that  by 
reason  oi  this  brevity  he  is  com- 
pelled to  state  results  which  he  can 
nardly  expect  to  be  accepted  cor- 
dially without  the  exhibition  of  that 
evidence  which  want  of  space  forbids 
him  to  supply.  The  reader,  accord- 
ingly, is  left,  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  to  the  alternative  of  trust- 
ing in^^lidtly  in  the  authority  of  the 
writer,  or  of  suspending  his  judg- 
ment until  he  shall  have  found 
means  elsewhere  of  satisfying  him- 
self. This  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  compression  of  so  vast  and 
multiform  a  subject.  The  pecu- 
liarities and  difficulties  of  d^inff 
with  such  a  theme  as  the  naturu 
histoiT  of  man  are  well  and  elo- 
quently put  forth  in  the  **  Intro- 
ductory Observations.*'    He  says : — 

"  The  organised  world  presents  bo 
contrasts  and  veeemblances  more  remark<- 
able  than  those  which  we  discover  on 
comparing  man  with  the  inferior  tribes. 
That  creatures  should  exist  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  each  other  in  all  the  parti, 
culars  of  their  physical  structure,  and  yeC 
differing  so  immeasurably  in  theirendow- 
ments  and  capabilities,  would  be  a  fact 
hard  to  believe,  if  it  were  not  manifest  to 
our  observation.  The  differencee  are 
every  where  striking :  the  resemblances 
ara  less  obvioas  in  the  fulness  of  their 
extent,  and  they  are  never  contemplated 
without  wonder  by  those  who,  in  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  first 
made  aware  how  near  is  man  in  his  phy. 
sical  constitution  to  the  brutes.  In  ill 
the  principles  of  his  internal  structure, 
in  the  composition  and  functions  of  his 
parts,  man  is  but  an  animal.  The  lord 
of  the  earth,  who  contemplates  the  eter- 
nal order  of  the  universe,  and  aspires  to 
communion  with  its  invisible  Maser,  is  a 
bm^  composed  of  the  same  mat 
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■ad  framed  od  the  Mue  priooiplef,  as  tke 
cxeeturee  which  he  hat  tamea  to  be  the 
aervile  inatrumenta  of  hia  will,  or  alaja 
for  hia  daily  food.  The  points  of  reaem- 
blaiice  are  innumerable ;  thej  extend  to 
the  most  recondite  arrangements  of  that 
meofaaniam  which  maintaina  inatni- 
mentally  the  phyaical  life  of  the  body, 
which  brings  forward  ita  earty  develope* 
ment,  and  admita  after  a  given  period  ita 
decay,  and  by  meana  of  which  ia  pre* 
pared  a  sttceesaion  of  similar  beings  dea- 
tined  to  perpetuate  the  race.  If  it  be  io- 
qnired  in  what  the  atiU  more  remarkable 
differeoce  consista,  it  is  by  no  meana 
easy  to  reply.  By  some  it  will  be  said, 
that  man,  while  similar  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  his  body  to  the  lower  tribes,  is 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  posses- 
sion of  an  immaterial  aoul,  and  a  principle 
capable  of  conscions  feeling,  of  intellect, 
and  thought.  To  many  persons,  it  will 
appear  paradoxical  to  ascribe  the  en- 
dowment of  a  soul  to  the  inferior  tribea 
in  the  creation ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  valid  argument  that  limits  the 
possession  of  an  immaterial  principle  to 
man.  The  phenomena  of  feeling,  of  de« 
aire  and  aversion,  of  love  and  hatred,  of 
fear  and  revenge,  and  the  perception  of 
eitemal  relations  manifested  in  the  life 
of  brutes,  imply,  not  only  through  the 
analogy  which  they  display  to  the  human 
faculties,  but  likewise  from  aU  that  we 
can  learn  or  conjecture  of  their  particular 
nature,  the  superadded  excellence  of  a 
principle  distinct  from  the  mere  mechan. 
ism  of  material  bodiea.  lliat  such  a 
principle  must  exist  in  all  beings  capable 
of  sensation,  or  of  any  thing  analogoua 
to  human  passiona  and  feelings,  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  thoae  who  perceive 
the  force  of  arguments  which  metaphy- 
sically demonstrate  the  immaterial  nature 
of  the  mind.  There  may  be  no  rational 
grounds  for  the  ancient  dogma,  that  Che 
•ouk  of  the  lower  animala  were  iauna* 
terial,  like  the  aoul  of  man :  this  is, 
however,  a  problem  which  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss;  and  we  may 
venture  to  conjecture,  that  there  may  be 
immaterial  essences  of  various  kioda, 
and  endowed  with  various  attributea  and 
capabilities.  But  the  real  nature  of 
those  unseen  principles  eludes  our  re- 
search ;  they  are  only  known  to  ua  by 
their  external  manifestationfl.  These 
maniftstatiooa  are  the  varioua  powera 
and  capabilitiea,  or  rather  the  habitudes 
of  action,  which  characterise  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  beinga  diversified  according 
to  their  several  destinations.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  theae  phenomena 
are  the  results  of  that  impulse  peculiar  to 
man  which  urges  him  to  attempt  and  lo 
persevere,  through  long  successive  ages, 
m  the  effort  to  obtain  a  conquest  over 
the  physical  agencies  of  the  elements, 


and  to  render  subservient  lo  his  nsat 
and  wants  the  properties  of  surrounding 
bodies.     While  the   lower  tribes   live 


every    where   resistless   slaves    to    the 
i^enciea  of  material  nature,  the    mere 
sport  of  their  destiny  or  of  the  lot  whieh 
external   conditiona   impose   on    them, 
without  making  an  effort  to  modify  the 
circumatanoea  which  limit   their   capa- 
bility of  exiatence,  man,  on  the  cootraiy, 
gains  victories  over  the  elements,  and 
tarns  the  moet  powerful  and  even  the 
most  formidable  of  their  agenciea  to  the 
promotion  of  his  own  pleasure  and  ad« 
yaotage.    Hence  it  comea  to  pasa  that 
man  ia  a  cosmopolite ;  that  while,  among 
the  wild  inhabitanta  of  the  forest,  each 
tribe  can  exist  only  on  a  comparatively 
small  tract  of  the  earth'a  aorfnce,  man, 
together  with  those  creatures  which  he 
has   chosen    for  his   immemorial    oom« 
panions,  and  haa  led  with  him  in  all  hia 
wanderings,  is  capable  of  living  in  every 
clime,  from  the  ahores  of  the  Icy  Sea, 
where  the  frozen  aoil  never  softens  under 
his  feet,  to  the  burning  sanda  of  equa- 
torial plains,  where  even  reptilea  perish 
from  beat  and  drought.     But  here  an  in« 
qniry  ia  auggested  which  opena  to  our 
view  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  in« 
veatigation.    It  is  whether  man  haa  not 
received  from  his    Maker,  beaidea   his 
mental  aagacity  and  effective  contrivance, 
vet  another  principle  of  accommodation, 
by  which  he  becomea  fitted  to  possess 
and  occupy  the  whole  earth.    He  mo- 
difies the  agencies  of  the  elemeota  upon 
himself;  but  do  not  these  agenciea  alao 
modify  him?    Have  they  not  rendered 
him  in  his  very  organiaation  different  in 
different   re^iona,   and    under   various 
modes  of  exiatence  imposed  by  physical 
and  moral  conditional    How  different  a 
being  ia  the   Esquimaux,  who,  in   hia 
burrow    amidst    northern    ices,    gorges 
himself  with  the  blubber  of  whalea,  from 
the    lean    and  hungry  Numidian,  who 
pursues  the  lion  under  a  vertical  sun ! 
And  how  different,  whether   compared 
with  the  akin-clad  and  oily  fisher  of  the 
ioeberga,  or  with  the  naked  hunter  of  the 
Sahara,  are   the   Inxoiioas   inmatea  of 
£astem  harama,  or  the  energetic  and  in- 
tellectual   inhahstaata  of  t£s    citiea   of 
Europe !     That  ao  great  differencea  in 
external  conditions,  by  the  double  in- 
fluence   of  their    phyaical    and    moral 
agency,  abould  have  effected,  during  a 
long  series  of  agee,  remarkable  changes  in 
the  tribes  of  human  beings  subjected  to 
their   operation  — changes   which    have 
rendered  these  several  tribea  fitted  in  a 
peculiar   manner    for    their    reapeetive 
abodes — is  by  no  means  an  improbable 
conjecture ;    and  it  becomes  soroethiuff 
more  than  a  conjecture,  when  we  extend 
our  view  to  the  diversified  breeds    of 
those  animals  which  men  have  domes* 
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ticated,  and  have  trtnaferred  with  them« 
■eWes  from  one  climate  to  another.  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  it  reqniresy 
perhaps,  the  character  of  a  legitimate 
theory,  sopported  hy  adequate  evidence, 
and  hy  an  extensive  series  of  analogous 
facts.  Bat  we  must  not  omit  to  obeerve, 
that  to  this  opinion  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive, and  one  which  many  persons  prefer 
to  maintain,  namely,  that  the  collective 
body  of  mankind  is  made  up  of  different 
races,  which  have  differed  from  each 
other  in  their  physical  and  moral  nature 
from  the  begmning  of  their  existence. 
To  determine  which  of  these  two  opinions 
is  the  best  entitled  to  assent,  or  at  least 
to  set  before  my  readers  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  eridence  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  will 
be  my  principal  object  in  the  following 
work." 

This  is  a  long  extract ;  but  it  was 
desirable  to  give  it  in  its  entirety,  as 
laying  before  our  reader  in  the  fair- 
est and  clearest  manner  the  nature 
and  object  of  Dr.  Frichard*s  work ; 
and  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to 
state  here,  albeit  by  anticipation,  that 
the  conclusion  which  our  author  con- 
siders himself  confidently  entitled  to 
draw  from  the  evidence  ne  sets  forth 
is,  that  the  same  inward  nature  is  to 
be  recognised  in  all  the  races  of  men, 
and  that  all  human  races  are  of  one 
species  and  one  family.  Great  in- 
genuity, great  labour,  great  learning, 
IS  displayed  in  the  way  in  which  he 
has  got  up  and  marshalled  his  evi- 
dence; but  while  we  give  him  full 
credit  for  all  this,  and  without,  for 
reasons  extrinsic  to  any  thin^  that 
appears  in  his  book,  caring  m  our 
own  person,  and  as  it  were  under  our 
own  Danner,  to  dispute  the  correct- 
ness of  the  grand  conclusion  at  which 
he  ultimately  arrives,  we  must  yet 
say,  that  we  are  dissatisfied  wiUi 
many  8te[)s  of  the  process,  and  can- 
not conscientiously  egress  the  opi- 
nion that  he  has  fully  proved  his 
case.  The  alternative  to  which  he 
has  alluded  rests  upon  other  srounds 
besides  those  to  which  he  has  ad- 
verted, and  these  grounds  he  has  left 
unassailed.  While  it  is  admitted 
upon  all  hands,  by  true  believers  in 
the  Bible,  that  ''the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the   dust  of  the 


groimd**  (or,  rather,  aecordincp  to 
the  correct  version  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  of  dust  of  the  ground),  and 
that  out  of  man*s  body  ne  formed  wo- 
man, and  that  mankind,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  are  the  offspring  of  this  pri- 
mal pair,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  extent  in  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  term  mankind, — whe- 
ther it  is  to  comprehend  all  beings 
wearing  the  human  form,  or  the 
semblance  thereof,  in  all  regions  of 
the  earth,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  what  M.  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent  styles  the  Adamitic  race, 
which  would  exclude  all  Samoyedes, 
N^;roe8,  Hottentotfl|,  £squimaux,Aii9- 
tralians,  and  the  like,  as  not  being 
men  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the  term,  or 
beings  endowed  with  faculties  capa- 
ble fmd  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
the  great  f\ill-blooded  species  of  the 
Adsumite  genus : — 

'*  Some  writers  **  (observes  Dr.  Pri- 
cbard)  "  contend  that  the  races  above 
mentioned,  and  other  rude  and  barbarous 
tribes,  are  inferior  in  their  oris;inal  en- 
dowments to  the  human  hmnj  which 
aupnlied  Europe  and  Asia**  (and  he 
miglit  have  added  North  America)  "  vnth 
inhabitants ;  that  they  are  organically 
different,  and  can  never  be  raised  to  ao 
equality  in  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
with  the  offspring  of  that  race  which 
displays  in  the  bluest  degree  all  the  at- 
tributes of  humanity." 

Amongst  these  writers  is  one  en- 
titled to  the  very  highest  considera- 
tion, the  late  Thomas  Hope,  the  re- 
nowned author  oiAnastaUus^  and  one 
to  whom  in  a  large  degree  Dryden*8 
grand  dictum  about  Spenser  might  be 
applied,  '*  No  man  had  ever  a  higher 
{[enius,  or  greater  leanung  to  support 
It**  Hope,  in  his  curious  and  won- 
derful work  On  the  Ortgin  and  Pro* 
apects  ofMim^  repudiiSes  the  doe- 
trine  that  the  Aaam  and  Eve,  of 
whom  Genesis  peculiarly  gives  the 
history,  are  literally  to  be  understood 
as  havinff  been  the  first  created  be- 
ings, and  the  only  individuals  from 
whom  descend  all  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  that  at  present  exist  on 
the  globe.    He  obsems : — 

"  Genesis  itself,  when  different  ex* 
pressions  in  it  detsched  from  each  other 


*  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Mao,  by  Thomas  Hope*  3  vols. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  This  book  is  now  exoedingly  rare,  Hope's  Anil/ 
haviag  bought  np,  after  hi«  deaths  every  copy  on  which  they  could  lay  haadi. 
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are  approzimated,  seems  to  imply  the  re- 
Terse  ;  since,  in  contradiatinction  to  the 
nee  of  Adam,  which  the  Bible  expressly 
calls  the  sons,  or  favourites  of  God,  it 
mentions  other  different  races,  aa  the 
children  of  men ;  and  states  that,  among 
them,  Adam's  6rst-bom,  Cain,  after  bav. 
ing  slain  Abel,  his  second-bom,  fled,  and 
intermarried,  and  built  cities,  long  before 
his  own  offspring  coald  have  wanted 
any ;  not  to  advert  to  a  race  of  giants, 
which  Genesis  mentions  soon  after.'* — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  S. 

We  find,  too,  in  the  traditions  of 
every  people  of  the  Adamitic  race, 
an  enunciation  of  the  degeneracy  of 
human  kind,  and  of  the  existence  in 
the  early  time  of  entities  possessing 
infinitely  greater  physical  powers, 
and  more  transcendent  intellect  and 
knowledge  than  man.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  had  their  Titans,  than  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom  Hope  has  referred. 
The  same  helief  is  to  he  found  pre- 
valent alike  among  the  worshippers 
of  Woden,  in  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  North,  and  the  worshippers  of 
the  sun, — ^in  the  depths  of  the  Arahian 
Desert  as  on  the  swelling  hosom  of 
the  vast  pwries  of  the  American 
continent. 

In  a  word,  amon^  all  nations  suf- 
ficiently advanced  m  physical  organ* 
isation  and  mental  capadty  to  have 
traditions,  this  tradition  is  universal. 
Nor  does  it,  to  us  who  may  venture 
to  inquire  curiouslv,  at  all  seem 
strange  that  it  should  he  so.  If  we 
look  upon  this  earth  of  ours,  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  to  demonstration 
that  a  race  of  animals  has  existed 
upon  the  globe  which  exists  no  longer, 
and  which  could  not  exist  upon  it  as 
at  present  constituted.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied,  moreover,  that  the 
animals  which  now  live  and  move 
and  have  their  heing  amongst  human 
kind,  whatever  ration  they  may 
traverse,  wluitever  <dimate  may  shed 
its  mfluence  upon  them,  are  not 
aboriginal  aninuds,  and  could  not  hy 
poasimlity  have  lived  upon  the  pn- 
mitive  earth  any  more  than  the  mam- 
moth and  the  behemoth  could  have 
done  upon  the  hosom  of  that  which, 
within  the  scope  of  our  annals,  has 
proved  to  all  creatures  the  bountiful 
mother. 

Amongst  the  wild,  or  rather  the 
savage  animals,  we  find  that  th^  are 
Qonfmed  to  certain  r^;ios0y  drcnm* 


scribed,  as  it  were,  by  climate,  and 
that  elsewhere,  even  in  that  speoes  of 
captivity  in  which  they  could  only 
exist,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  ample 
provision  for  their  wants  and  all 
possible  care  for  their  well-being  that 
art  can  point  out,  their  existence  is  a 
&ctitious  one;  they  can  neither  be 
acclimated,  propagated,  or  domesti- 
cated. Oiffspring  they  may  have, 
but  they  are  like  the  offspring  of  the 
Mamelukes  of  old  in  tne  land  of 
E^^t ;  none  of  the  original  vigour 
and  tenacious  vitality  of  the  parents 
can  be  transmitted.  These  savage 
animals  we  cannot  trace  to  their  pro- 
genitors or  predecessors.  We  cannot 
predicate  whether  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros  can  lawfully  claim  in 
their  line  descent  as  varieties  from  the 
gigantic  animals  whose  remains  un- 
eouivocally  prove  that  a  time  was 
when  they  nad  been;  or  whether 
these  monstrous  growths,  apparently 
the  sjrmbols  of  transition,  and  so  of 
connexion  between  an  elder  and  a 
later  state  of  earth,  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  emanations  of  a  snbseouent 
creation.  We  have  a  ray  of  lignt  to 
guide  us,  but  not  much  more,  with 
respect  to  those  other  animals  that 
civilised  man  has  appropriated  and 
adapted  to  his  use,  nas,  according  to 
the  usual  phrase,  domesticated,  and 

Qualified  to  accompany  and  serve 
im  in  almost  all  regions  of  the  globe 
it  mav  suit  or  please  him  to  inhabit ; 
and  this  ray  we  get  ftom  observing 
these  same  animals  once  tame  reduced 
to  a  wild  state.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  horse,  the  cow,  the  dog,  the  sheep, 
and  so  forth,  originally  were,  or  how 
they  severally  became  what  they  are  as 
we  possess  them ;  but  we  can  remark 
and  determine  what  they  become  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
when  suffered  to  run  wild,  and  when 
propagated  in  a  wild  state,  and  wc 
can  see  that  the  change  thus  effected 
is  no  less  great  than  it  is  strange. 
We  perceive  how  subject  they  all  are 
from  soil,  and  climate,  and  circum- 
stance, to  modifications  which,  in  a 
few  generations,  would  become  per- 
manent varieties.  We  see  that  pecu- 
liarities and  even  defects  can  be 
propagated  until  they  shall,  to  all 
extanal  appearance,  form,  if  not  a 
new  species,  at  least  a  new  class. 
Bdernngtothis  subject,  Dr.  Frichard 
obeerves,-— - 
"  V  we  codldl  obtain  a  eonplete  and 
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sttUfactoryseeofiBt  of  all  th«  phenomMW 
connected  with  the  Tftriation  of  breeds  or 
neea  in  the  different  tribee  oforgu&ited 
beings,  of  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it 
reaches,  of  its  precise  nature,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  its 
rise,  we  should  experience  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  question 
whether  the  diversities  which  exist  be« 
tween  different  races  of  men  are  speeifie 
characters  or  only  examples  of  similar 
dsYiation.  We  bare  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing immediately  the  former  of  these  ob« 
jeeU  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  we  must 
endeavour  to  approach  it  aa  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. In  proceeding  in  this  attempt,  we 
are  first  lea  to  advert  to  the  general  fact, 
that,  in  the  domesticated  races  of  animals 
and  the  cultivated  tribes  of  pTants,  the 
phenomena  of  variation  have  been  re- 
markably displayed. 

**  If  we  could  compare  our  breeds  of 
domesticated  animals  with  the  wild  stocks 
from  which  they  originally  sprang,  there 
would  belittledifficulty  in  ascartsining  the 
limits  to  which  variation  in  the  breed  ean 
extend  ;  but,  unfortunately,  opportunities 
for  midung  this  comparison  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  and,  in  some  instances,  alto- 
gether beyond  our  reach.  The  original 
stocks  of  our  domesticated  animals  are 
rarely  to  be  recognised  in  their  primitive 
state  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  earth. 
We  know  not  whet  has  become  of  them, 
■Bless  it  be  supposed  they  have  been 
wholly  subdued  by  man.  There  are,  in. 
deed,  wild  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  horses; 
but  the  most  of  these  are  tribee  which 
appear  to  have  returned  in  some  degree 
to  their  original  state  after  having  been 
more  or  less  completely  domesticated. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  and  circum. 
stances  under  which  most  of  these  races 
became  wild,  and  of  the  particular  breeds 
from  which  they  descended.  There 
is,  however,  one  greet  field  of  observa- 
tion in  the  tribes  of  animals  that  are 
known  to  have  been  transported  from 
JEurope  to  America  since  the  diaeovery 
of  the  western  continent  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  theee 
xacea  have  multiplied  exceedingly  on  a 
soil  and  under  a  climate  congenial  to  their 
nature.  Several  of  them  have  run  wild 
in  the  vast  forests  of  America,  and  hare 
lost  all  the  most  obvious  appearances  of 
domesticatioB.  The  wild  tribes  are  found 
to  differ  pbysioan^  from  the  doneaticated 
breeds  from  whwh  they  are  known  to 
have  isaued,  and  there  it  good  reason  to 
regard  thie  change  aa  a  reatoratioa  in 
part  of  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the 
wild  stocks  from  which  the  tamed  y"»mal8 
originally  descended.** 

Our  auth(tf  then  proeeede  to  col- 
lect  obeervationB  relatire  to  the 
dunga  wbich  tlie  Berenl  )xieed»  of 


aniimls  and  ffalliiiaoeoiu  fowli  in- 
troduced by  toe  Spaniards  into  the 
American  continent  have  nndeigooe 
in  becoming  restored  to  the  wild 
state.  He  is  chiefly  indebted  for  in- 
formation on  this  snlriect  to  the 
works  of  Don  Felix  de  Azara  and  of 
M.  Boulin,  and  especially  to  the  lat- 
ter, who  comes  to  these  three  general 
condnsions  from  the  facts  that  fell 
within  his  knowledge, — conclusions 
in  which  Dr.  FricluLrd  concors : — 

"  1.  That  when  some  animals  sre 
transported  into  a  new  region,  not  only 
individuals,  but  races,  require  to  be  har- 
monised in  physical  constitotion  to  the 
oUmate. 

"  f .  This  acclimatisation,  aa  it  ia 
termed,  consista  in  certain  permanent 
changes  produced  in  the  constitution  of 
animals,  which  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
adaptation  to  the  climate. 

"  3.  A  restoration  of  domestic  animals 
to  the  wild  atate  cauaes  a  return  towarda 
the  original  characters  of  the  wild  tribe." 

Before  we  foUaw  oar  author  fur- 
ther in  his  inquiries  respectinj^  the 
phenomena  of  variation  m  ammals, 
we  must  remark,  that  interesting  as 
these  researches  are  into  the  changes 
effected  on  domestic  animals  by  eman- 
cipation and  climate,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  peculiarities  and  oef^Mts, 
tiiey  cannot  giye  us  more  than  m 
glimmering  notion  of  what  the  in- 
stincts, habits,  propensities,  form, 
c(dour,  and  capabilities  of  the  par- 
ticular animal  nuut  have  been  uom 
which  such^r-such  a  domestic  animal 
— horse,  dog,  cow — may  have  origi- 
nally descended.  The  approximation 
of  tne  animals  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  man  to  the  original  stodc 
must  certainly  deprad  upcm  two 
thinss —  on  wnateyer  else  it  may  de- 
pend—  the  lenffth  of  time  whicn  baa 
elapsed  since  iSae  cmancipaticMi  took 
phoe,  and  the  height  of  breedins 
and  blood  which  uie  animalt  had 
attained  at  the  moment  they  were 
let  loose.  The  first  is  too  obnooa  to 
require  cemment;  as  to  the  seooiid, 
the  purer  the  Uood,  the  higher  the 
Iveeding,  the  more  the  animal  has 
been  subjected  to  the  operations  of 
art  and  science,  the  more  remote  is 
he  from  the  original  stock,  and  the 
less  calculated  to  eiye  us  any  notion 
oi  it.  To  giye  an  Olustralioii  of  this, 
we  will  suppose  that  some  of  oar 
iMSt  and  most  hi^y  bred  racing 
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nwreisiid  staDioiutvesre  tamed  adrift 
upon  some  pnirie,  and  their  pure 
breed  remamed  iBunixed;   and  wa 
aak,  would  it  be  poaiible  eren  to 
gneas  at  the  nmnber  of  generatioiis  it 
would  require  to  reduce  tiieir  race,  if 
it  could  talce  pkce  at  all,  to  the  ^a- 
raeter  of  the  tmuiiga»  or  wild  hones 
of  South  America,  much  less  to  bring 
them  into  a  conditkm  to  dbphiy  &' 
ua  any  leading  eharaeteiHties  of  the 
original  stock  ?    .^ain,  faninr  a  ^adc 
of  thorough-bred  fex-hounda  giren 
in  like  manner  to  the  wilderness,  and 
ask  yourself  in  how  many  centuries 
they  could  be  degraded  into  the  ap- 
pearance, condition,  and  character  of 
the  present  Austrafian  dog.    No,  in 
p<»nt  of  fact,  from  these  researches, 
we  can  no  more  shew  or  ianc^  what 
like  was  the  antecessor  in  a  primitiyely 
wild  state  of  the  hone  or  dog  than 
we  can,  from  our  observations  on  the 
phenomena  of  variation  in  man,  de- 
termine what  like  were  our  own  an- 
teeessors.     Dr.  Prichard,  however, 
after  having  considered  these  pheno- 
mena of  variation  in  animals  at  con- 
siderable length  and  with  much  mi- 
nuteness,  proceeds  to  draw  certain 
obvious  general  oonelusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  climate  and  other  external 
influences  and  drcumstanoes,  and  as 
to  the  fact  that  habits  acquired  by 
the  parents  are  tranamisBibk  in  a 
breea.    He  next  concludes, — 

"  That  these  Tarieties  are  sometimes 
permanently  fixed  in  the  breed  so  long  as 
It  remains  unmixed. 

"  That  al)  such  ▼ariatioos  are  possihU 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  always  with 
the  preservation  of  a  partioolar  type, 
which  ie  that  of  the  species.  Each  species 
has  tf  definite  or  definable  character,  com. 
prising  certain  undeviatiog  phenomena 
of  external  structure,  and  likewise  con- 
stant and  unchangeable  characteristics  in 
the  laws  of  its  animal  eeonomv  and  its 
psychological  natare.  It  is  only  within 
these  limits  that  deviations  are  prodaoed 
by  external  circumstances. 

"  Races  of  men  are  sabjeoted  more  tfasa 
almost  any  race  of  animals  to  the  varied 
agencies  of  climate.  Civilisstioaprodiioes 
even  greater  changes  in  their  conditioa 
than  does  domestication  in  the  inferior 
tribes.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
fully  as  great  diversities  in  the  raeea  of 
men  as  in  any  of  the  domesticated  breeds. 
The  influence  of  the  mind  must  be  more 
extensive  and  powerful  in  its  operations 
upon  human  beings  than  open  brutes. 
And  this  difference  transcends  all  analogy 
QK  eompatisoB.    A  pri«rt»  we  might  ex- 
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pect  to  discover  in  the  p^cfaologica]  ehs- 
racters  of  human  races  changes  similar  in 
kind,  but  infinitely  greater  in  degree." 

Our  author  next  proceeds  in  the  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  ^^  whether  there 
is  a  common  specific  type  preserved 
amidsT  all  the  varieties  which  display 
themselves,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  differences  which  are  found,  when 
remote  and  diversified  human  races 
are  compared  with  each  other,  are 
such  as  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
principle  of  variation."    It  will  be 
our  business,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
inquire  into  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  lay  m  his  way  generally ;  and, 
secondly,  to  consider  whether  he  has 
overcome  them;   and,   thirdlv,   to 
ascertain  whether,  admitting  all  that 
he  has  alleged,  more  has  been  effected 
by  hmi  than  to  dispky  ibepossOnU^ 
of  all  those  nhysiod  differences  ana 
phemmiena  oi  variation  in  the  human 
race  being  reconciled  with  the  belief 
that  all  tribes  of  the  human  flamily 
in  all  regions  of  the  earth  have  been 
descended  firom  one  and  the  self-same 
stock  —  from  the  one  pair  of  first 
created  human  beings. 

One  difficulty  meets  him  upon  the 
threshold ;  it  is,  that  from  the  nature 
of  his  argument  every  step  of  it  re- 
quires to  be  proved  very  accurately 
and  very  fully,  for  the  failure  in  any 
one  step  is  fiUal  to  his  march.  The 
incorrectness  of  any  one  allegation  on 
which  he  builds  as  a  matter  of  fiict, 
taints  the  whole  mass  of  the  argumen- 
tation. Thus,  in  an  eloauent  jpaasage 
we  have  already  quoted,  he  declares 
that,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  phenomena  distinguishing  men 
from  brutes,  "  are  the  results  of  that 
impulse  peculiar  to  num^  which  urges 
him  to  attempt  and  to  persevere 
through  long  successive  ages  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  conquest  over  the 
phyrical  agenciee  of  the  elements,  and 
to  render  subservient  to  his  uses  and 
wants  the  properties  of  summndiag 
bodies.*" 

"While  the  lower  tribes  live  every 
wheis  resistless  slaves  to  the  agencies  of 
material  nature,  the  mere  sport  of  their 
deattny  or  of  the  lot  which  external  con- 
ditions impose  upon  thsm,  without  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  modify  the  circumstances 
which  Umit  their  capabUity  of  existence, 
man,  on  the  contrary,  gains  victories  over 
the  elements,  and  turns  the  most  power- 
ful and  even  the  most  formidable  of  their 
agencies  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  plea- 
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sare  and  adrantaffe.  Henoe  it  oomea  to 
pasa  that  man  »  a  coamopolite ;  that 
while,  among  the  wild  inhabitanta  of  the 
forest*  each  tribe  can  cziat  only  on  a 
comparatively  email  tract  of  the  earth'a 
anrface,  man,  together  with  thoae  crea. 
tores  which  he  haa  chosen  for  his  imme- 
morial companions,  and  has  led  with  him 
in  all  his  wanderings,  is  capable  of  living 
under  every  clime,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  where  the  frozen  aoil  never 
soflens  under  his  feet,  to  the  burning 
sands  of  eonatorial  plains,  where  even 
reptiles  penah  from  heat  and  droughL" 

But  here,  if  it  should  turn  out, 
that  unlesB  the  word  *^  man**  be  used 
as  Adamitic  man  (we  have  already 
explained  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
adopted  and  used  it),  the  whole  series 
of  assertions  is  based  on  a  faUacy ;  if 
it  should  appear  that  there  are  races 
of  men  wno  never  have  either  ob- 
tained or  attempted  a  conquest,  even 
in  a  small  degree,  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  by  any  continuous  or  pro- 
longed effort,  over  the  physical  agen- 
cies of  tiie  elements ;  if  there  be  races 
of  man  who  cannot  do  any  of  those 
things  which  would  be  irmj  predi- 
cated of  the  Adamitic  man ;  if  there 
be  races  of  men  who,  so  far  from  be- 
ing cosmopolites,  can  neither  live  nor 
gropegate  their  species  for  any  time 
1  any  climate,  excepting  that  in 
which  their  lot  was  origmally  cast, 
then  do  these  allegations,  the  niUacy 
once  being  discovered,  press  hard 
against,  instead  of  supporting,  Dr. 
^chard*s  argument,  tnat  human 
kind,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  descended 
from  common  parents.  Another 
difficulty  presents  itself  respecting 
the  peopling  of  the  earth  from  the 
primal  pair  seated  in  a  single  re- 
stricted spot,  supposed  to  be  situate 
in  that  piart  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
since  called  Iran,  or  Persia,  and 
with  this,  greater  from  indisput- 
able facts,  even  with  respect  to 
animals  and  other  living  species, 
than  to  man.  Dr.  Frichard  has 
not  at  all  grappled.  Whatever  ar- 
gument the  doctor  may  raise,  what- 
ever assertion  he  may  make,  what- 
ever fallacy  he  mav  put  forth  as  to 
man,  meamng  the  numan  animal,  of 
whatever  species  or  class,  beinff  a 
cosmopolite,  there  is  no  doubt  Uiat 
there  are  living  species  which  can 
only  exist,  some  in  the  deep,  some  on 
the  land,  some  only  in  the  vast  ocean, 
some  onlv  in  the  inland  desert,  some 
only  at  ine  frozen  poles,  some  only 


under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun ; 
and  amoncst  these  indubitaUy,  if 
aboriginal  living  species  are  to  lie  re- 
cognised at  all,  aboriginal  species  are 
to  be  found.  Thus  the  results  that 
have  followed,  and  the  effects  that 
have  been  produced  on  these  species 
after  their  dispersion,  by  no  means 
help  the  writer  in  his  argument 
about  man.  Here  he  derives  no  sup* 

Sort  from  analogy  as  he  does  when 
e  points  out  how  climate,  circum* 
stances,  the  transmission  of  habitudes^ 
and  so  forth,  form  phenomena  of  va- 
riation in  horse  and  doflr,  and  other 
animals  who  have  been  domesticated 
but  are  now  wild,  these  animals, 
at  the  same  time,  however,  altered  in 
certain  resets,  still  preserving  the 
type  of  their  race,  and  then  goes  on 
to  argue  that  the  same  causes  may 
produce  still  greater  phenomena  of 
variation  in  human  kind.  Thus, 
then,  the  matter  stands, — ^to  whatever 
region  we  go  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
there  we  find  living  human  bein^  no 
matter  how  rude  and  inhospitable 
the  region,  how  appalling  by  cold, 
how  terrific  by  heat  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  poles,  amidst  plants 
and  living  species  that  cannot  thrive 
ehKwhere,  we  discover  men ;  in  dis- 
tricts of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
same  law  applies  with  respect  to  the 
lower  creation,  we  find  men  also. 
Dismissing  the  notion  that  they  are 
indigenous  to  the  clime  and  region, 
we  mustinouire  how  they  came  there  ? 
There  can  be  only  one  answer.  They 
must  have  emigrated  from  that  re- 
mote inland  spot,  which  was  the  cra- 
dle of  the  race  of  men.  Now  in  the 
early  time  that  emigration  could  be 
earned  on  onfy  by  water ;  for,  as  the 
American  historian  Bancroft  ob- 
serves,— 

'*  Water,  ever  a  favourite  highway,  is 
especially  the  highway  of  uncivilised 
man.  To  those  who  have  no  axea  the 
thick  jangle  is  impervious;  emigration 
bv  water  suite  the  genius  of  savage  life. 
Caooes  are  older  than  wa^os,  and 
ahipa  than  chariots.  A  gulC  a  strait, 
the  sea  intervening  between  ialands,  di- 
vide  less  than  the  matted  forest.  Even 
civilised  man  emigratea  by  sea  and  by 
rivera,  and  haa  ascended  fOOO  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  while 
interior  tracts  in  New  York  and  Ohio 
are  still  a  wilderness.  To  the  uneivi* 
liaed  man  no  path  ia  firee  but  the  aea, 
the  lake,  and  the  river." 

It  will  be  easily  admitted  that  there 
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u  some  difficulty  in  conoeiyiii^  this 
emigration  so  searching,  so  indiscri- 
minate,  so  universal,  carried  into  the 
burning  depths  of  the  torrid  lone, 
canied  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  carried  over  rivers, 
and  lakes,  and  gjulfs,  and  seas,  vet  un- 
explored by  civiUsed  man,  and  borne 
unon  shores  where  the  burthen  of 
lire  must  be  all  but  intolerable,  and 
the  dweller  stands  apart  from  the 
brute  by  a  division  scarcely  percept- 
ible, booking  to  the  one  part  of  the 
emigration  alone,  we  agree  with  the 
Boman  poet  as  to  the  desperateness 
of  the  adventure, — 

"  Illi  robar  et  cs  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragUem  tmci 
Coromisit  pelago  ntem 

Primni.'' 

And  as  to  the  consideration  of  this 
emigration  under  the  other  light  we 
certainly  do  perceive  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  imaging  how  it  was 
that  men  should,  m  the  first  instance, 
when  the  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone  were  so  thinly  populated,  have 
emigrated  to  regions  so  dreary  and  so 
dreadful  as  those  in  which  they  are 
still  found ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
how  or  why  it  was  they  came  to  re- 
main for  so  many  centuries  the  vic- 
tims of  their  most  miserable  position 
without  one  attempt  to  retrace  their 
steps  towards  some  genial  land. 
Again  there  is  a  difficulty  about 
languages.  If  the  affinity  of  tribes 
may  be  predicated  from  points  of 
rimilarity  in  the  construction,  form, 
roots,  or  phraseology  of  the  tonffues 
they  speak;  if  the  relation  of  lan- 
guages to  one  common  original  lan- 
guage be  held  to  prove  that  the  races 
who  use  those  cognate  languages  are 
derived  from  a  common  stock ;  what 
conclusion  shsUl  we  draw  when  we 
find  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
touch  of  similarity  between  the  lan- 
guages spoken  by  men  possessed  only 
of  mfenor  organisations  and  those 
spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the 
AdamiticraceP  We  can  trace  to  the 
ancient  Fahlavi  of  Perria,  through 
the  more  eastern  Sanscrit,  the  more 
northern  Teutonic,  and  the  more 
western  Celtic,  all  the  languages  that 
have  been,  or  are  used  by  the  great 
races  of  man.  This  arffues  a  common 
origin.  But  amongst  the  lower  tribes 


of  the  human  animal  some  have  lan« 
guages  resembling  the  sibilation  of  a 
serpent,  others,  words  resembling  the 
croakings  of  a  fn^,  others,  sounds 
similar  to  the  cacklings  of  a  goose  or 
the  chatterings  of  a  monkey.  These 
languages,  then,  neither  refer  to  a 
common  stock,  nor  do  they  bring 
those  who  use  them  akin  to  the 
higher  races  of  man,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tend  rather  to  associate  the 
speakers  with  the  lower  trib^  of 
animals.  We  arene  simply  that  in 
each  case  the  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage proceed  from  the  peculiarities 
of  the  organisation  of  the  individuals 
who  use  It ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in 
this  when  we  observe, — 

"  Even  higher  nations,  and  whose  Ian- 
guages  bare  acquired  a  greater  similarity 
as  to  form,  atill  presenre  in  them  the  dis- 
tinct national  thorough  baas  of  a  peculiar 
lisp,  or  brogue,  nasal  or  guttural  sound, 
which  preceded  the  assimilation  of  their 
artificial  languages  to  each  other,  and 
which,  proceeding  from  their  natural  or- 
ganisation continue  to  predominate.  Such 
difference  of  tone  ana  terminations  we 
find  in  the  languages  still  spoken  bj  the 
Piedmontese,  Genoese,  Milanese,  Veue* 
tians,  Lombards,  Tuscans,  Romans,  and 
Neapolitans  one  way,  and  by  the  Pro- 
▼en9als,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  the 
other  way,  though  all  alike  present  idioms 
of  that  original  Italian  Gallic,  or  Celtic 
language,  of  which  Latin  it&elf  was  only 
a  later,  more  partial,  and  more  sbort-lired 
remodification,  remixed  with  the  loftier 
Greek."* 

Another  difficulty  is  sucgested  by 
a  proposition  put  forth  by  Dr.  Prich- 
ard.    He  says : — 

"  It  would  appear  that  every  species  of 
animal  has  a  definite  psychological  cha- 
racter, which  is,  at  least,  as  appropriate 
and  typical  of  the  particular  race  as  any 
characters  whatever  of  organisation." 

If  this  be  so,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  those  races  of  human  kind  whose 
psychological  character  is  very  closely 
alned  to  that  of  the  ourang-outaog, 
or  even  of  animals  of  a  lower  triw, 
and  appears  accordingly  to  have  no 
nearer  relation  to  the  psychological 
character  of  the  higher  races  of  man 
than  that  of  tiiose  animals?  Are 
we  to  be  satisfied  that,  because  a  suf- 
ficient similarity  of  physical  organisa- 
tion, the  differences  being  reconcilable 
as  phenomena  of  variety,  has  been 
established  between  these  lower  and 
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the  higher  races  of  men,  thet  aU  are, 
theremre,  from  a  coi^boii  stock  i 
And  wh^  we  oboenre  that^  from  the 
moment  yon  depart  firom  the  great 
races  of  the  world,  the  paycholo^cal 
character  of  the  human  animal  smks 
lower  and  lower,  nntU  at  last  it  be- 
comes confonnded  with  that  of  the 
kipracticahle  and  unteachable  Ivute^ 
are  we  not  tempted  to  entertain 
shrewd  donht  npon  the  snbject? 
Butenooffhofthis.  We  have  glanced 
at  difficnities  that  must  necessarily 
snggest  themselves  to  every  candid 
mind  as  besetting  the  theory  sn^ 
ported  by  Dr.  Prichard.  It  is 
not  onr  presumptuous  intention 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  them;  we 
do  not  perceive  how  they  can  be 
evaded  or  overthrown,  and  espe- 
cially if  certain  of  the  assumptions 
and  statements  as  to  facts  b^  the 
doctor,  to  say  nothing  of  opmions 
and  deductions,  are,  as  we  believe 
they  are,  untenable  or  unfounded. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  those 
assumptions  and  statements,  and  will 
now  proceed  to  display,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hope,  what  can  be  said  on 
the  other  side  and  in  defence  of  a 
different  theory.  We  have  in  another 
part  of  this  article  quoted  the  passage 
to  which  this  great  writer  refers 
when  he  begins  hy  saying, — 

**  I  have  alveady,  early  la  tbU  work, 
stated  that  eTen  Genesis,  bo  far  from  op- 

EDsing,  faroars  the  belief  that,  besidei  tha 
uman  race  of  which  the  Bible  gives  the 
history  aa  haTiog  been  most  favoured  by 
Providence,  there  arose  other  inferior 
human  races  wholly  distinct  from  the 
•am«;  that  peculiar  regions  had,  like 
their  peculiar  vegetable  and  brute  races, 
their  peculiar  races  of  human  beings,  par- 
tionlarly  auited  to  them,  and,  in  proportion 
aa  they  were  more  partienlarly  suited  to 
them,  in  the  same  proportion  alao  lesa 
suited  to  other  regions  again  very  differ- 
ent from  the  former  in  clmiate,  in  tempe- 
latore,  in  soil,  and  in  situation." 

This  is  Hope's  the(ury»  which  he 
goes  on  to  develope»  and  then  con- 
Sndes: — 

*'  TUs  is,  in  faet,  the  only  nataral,  sod 
thus  rational,  way  of  accoonting  tm  the 
eiistcnea  of  the  nmnber  of  raees  of  hnman 
beings,  wholly  different  from  eneh  other, 
and  each  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar regions  and  climates  in  which  they 
seem  indigenous,  which  still  propairste  on 
this  globe." 

As  he  goes  on,  he  otmfhtes  the  no- 


tion, b^citation  of  notorious  &eta,  thai 
nuau,  if  it  mean  any  hut  Adamitio 
man,  is  a  cosmopolite,  and  he  uses  an 
ar^ment  which  we  conceive  firtal  to 
Fnchard*s  doctrine,  that  the  differ- 
ences between  race  and  race  of  man, 
phydcal  and  moral,  have  been  alone 
caused  by  climate,  circumstance,  and 
transmission  of  habits ;  and,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  this  argument,  we  may 
throw  out  that  referring  to  once  dc^ 
mestieated  animals  now  wild,  but 
being  undoubtedly  of  the  iome  iype^ 
and  from  the  tame  stock,  as  those  still 
tame,  there  is  no  doubt  they  could 
be  restored  to  domestication,  not  sim- 
ply in  the  persons  of  their  descend- 
ants, but  in  their  own,  as  the  wild 
horse  of  the  prairies^  for  instance,  is 
by  the  Indian,  while  there  are  certain 
races  of  men  who  are  not  alone  inca- 

Sble  of  instruction,  or,  so  to  speak, 
mestication  in  their  own  persons, 
but  who,  under  no  possible  operation 
of  climate,  chreumstance,  and  flow  of 
tiae,  could  propagate  ofbpring  and 
descendants  who  should  in  any  de- 
gree approach  the  character,  physical 
or  payehological,  of  the  Adamitic 
race.  The  tremendous  force  of  this 
argument  must  be  at  once  perceived 
aiM  acknowledged.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  Hope,  he  proceeds  to  con- 
tend:— 

"  These  races,  so  different  from  each 
other,  and  each  so  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  peculiar  regions  and  climates  in  which 
they  are  found— so  peculiarly  ill  adapted 
to  other  regiona  very  different  from  tnese 
former  ones — cannot  hare  originated  in  a 
single  couple,  osnnot  have  had  their  pri- 
mitive nature,  physical  as  well  aa  moral, 
only  anbaeqtienily  altered  by  the  ktsr 
difference  of  temperature,  soil,  and  mode 
of  living  which  they  experienced.  Of 
thia  single  couple  the  various  descendants 
cannot  well  have  acquired  the  peculiari- 
ties, internal  as  well  as  external,  some  of 
the  woolly-headed  Negroes,  others  of 
lank-baired  Calmouks  and  Malays,  otben 
again  of  copper-eol6«red  AsMrieana,  as 
different  from  each  other  m  their  inmost 
orgaaisation  as  in  their  oulannast  hoe, 
in  their  sMntsl  capabilities  and  dispel 
tin*  as  in  their  bodily  huoM  and  coaaU- 
tntion ;  for,  if  the  aubseqnent  deviations 
from  their  original  abode  and  mode  of 
living  bad  alone  been  capable  of  produc- 
ing in  them  such  suhaequeut  deviations 
from  the  original  type,  other  still  later 
returns  to  the  original  situation  and  cli- 
mate would  also  alone  again  hare  been 
able  by  degreea  to  brinff  them  beak  to 
thsir  erigiaal  tjrpe ;  and  of  this  oecunrence 
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we  have  no  «nmple,  fhis  erent  iMrer 
b^pens*  No  raee  of  Negroes  has  erer, 
in  anj  o£  the  regions  which  seem  pe> 
culiarljf  appTopriate  to  the  jntMlttctien  of 
whites,  by  any  number  oi  intervening 
sradations,  been,  through  the  mere  in- 
luence  of  the  climate,  the  temperature 
the  mode  of  life,  the  diet,  or  any  other 
cause,  short  of  the  repeated  croisiog  of 
breeds,  the  repeated  combinatraa  of  the 
elements  of  the  black  with  the  elements 
of  the  white  species,  been  made  to  psas 
over  into  a  white  race.  Without  that 
conditioo,  even  in  Lapland,  Negroes  still 
only  propsgate  Negroes,  and,  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  Ssmoyedes  still  only  pro- 
pagate Samoyedes,  as  loog  as  the  current 
of  propsgation  is  not  entirely  stopped ; 
for  a  race,  transported  so  far  from  its 
natural  home  to  a  region  so  very  different 
in  climate  and  in  soil,  sfter  a  time  no 
longer  propagates  at  all,  except  by  mix- 
ing wiUi  a  race  more  suited  to  the  coun- 
try,— ^becomes  entirely  extioct  in  the  first 
or  second  geoeratioo.  For  many  cen- 
turies African  blacks  have  constantly 
been  imported  in  Turkey  end  in  Greece, 
and  still  new  importations  are  in  those 
regions  as  much  needed  as  ever  to  keep 
up  the  breed.  No  Negroes  have  taken 
root  in  the  soil,  snd  been  able  to  continue 
the  succession  of  domestic  slaves ;  and 
it  is  only  the  races  indigenous,  in  lati- 
tudes between  the  opposite  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  that,  less  distant  from 
either,  can,  by  degrees,  accustom  them- 
selves to  both." 

Again,  as  to  langaages,  on  whicli 
we  naye  already  touched,  Hope  re- 
marks,— 

"  In  the  widest  regions  the  races  most 
savage,  least  emerging  from  a  state  of 
mere  nature,  are  precisely  those  of  which 
the  smaller  tribes,  different  from  each 
other,  each  have  their  artificial  and 
conventwnal  language,  however  poor  and 
restricted,  most  different  in  its  very  roots 
from  that  of  each  of  the  others ;  most 
unintelligible  to  each  of  the  others ;  most 
strongly  proriog  that  in  its  origin  it  was 
different  from  that  of  each  of  the  others. 
It  is  only  as  races,  b^  spreading  more  and 
becoming  more  civilised,  spproach  and 
blend  more  with  each  other,  and  more 
interchange  inventions,  thai  with  these 
inventions  they  also  more  borrow  from 
each  other  more  of  the  representative 
signs  or  words  by  which  their  ideas, 
notions,  and  poesessions,  are  represented, 
that  their  languages,  different  in  their 
^rat  roots,  in  their  letter  superstructures, 
become  more  assimilated." 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  now  said 
to  lav  before  tne  candid  reader  a 
Bketm  of  either  theory,  with  the 


diief  gTonnds  on  wfaiek  eaeh  ralB. 
We  are  anxious,  however,  as  sap- 

Slementanr  to  the  theories,  to  shew 
im,  in  the  nervous  word-painting 
of  Hope,  what  humanity  is  in  some 
of  the  lower  races  of  man.  TVe 
would  preface  it  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing pr^nant  remarks : — 


<c 


As  of  monkeys  the  higher  sorts  seem 
only  the  last  and  highest  of  brutes  pro- 
duced prior  to  human  beings,  so  of  human 
beings  themselves  some  species  seem 
only  the  rude  sketch  of  that  ideal  which 
nature  has  reached  in  others  \  but  what 
may  at  first  sight  seem  extraordinary  is, 
that  precisely  in  the  latitudes  in  which 
naturally  arise  the  highest  of  brutes-, 
the  orang-outang,  or  wild  man  of  the 
mountains — namely,  the  regions  of  A  us- 
trsl  Asia,  seems  precisely  to  have  been 
those  in  which  the  human  race  itself  re- 
mained lowest  snd  least  perfect  in  body 
and  mind  :  as  if  in  those  regions  Nature 
had  wasted  so  much  of  its  richest  ele- 
ments on  the  brute  creation  as  to  have 
had  but  little  lefl  to  expend  upon  the 
still  higher  human  race." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  Hope's 
description  of  one  of  the  lower  races 
of  human  kind,  whom  Dr.  I^chaxd 
is  certainly  over-much  given  to  raise 
from  their  true  position : — 

"  In  the  inland  fiutnesses  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  and  over  the  ishinds  of  the 
Polynesia,  still  rove,  perhaps  entirely  to 
dissppesr  from  the  globe,  tribes  of  which 
the  resemblance  to  the  bsboon  is  most 
striking,  the  superiority  over  the  brute  in 
mind  and  body  least  perceptible.  In 
them,  of  all  human  beinga,  the  organs  of 
vitality  most  early  and  fundamental— 
those  named  abdominal— i^till  present  the 
greatest  expansion;  those  of  reaction 
and  movement,  superstructed  on  the  first, 
still  display  the  lesst  possible  develope- 
ment  and  finish.  The  external  seats  of 
those  lower  senses  which  stiU  remain 
most  directly  connected  with  the  wants 
of  the  stomach — the  tongue,  the  jaws, 
the  lips,  and  the  nostrils — still  preserve 
the  most  disgusting  amplitude,  openness 
and  spread ;  the  organs  of  Uie  higher 
senses  still  often  exhibit  an  equally  dis- 
agreeable and  repulsive  obliquity,  and 
want  of  room.  Tne  (ace,  from  a  prepos- 
terous width  above,  terminates  abrupt^ 
undemesth  in  a  sharp,  cheekless,  chin- 
less  point.  The  orgsns  of  intellect  stiU 
appear  in  their  narrow,  cramped  recep- 
tacle wholly  undeveloped.  Of  the  mae, 
ill-formed  skull,  the  anterior  part— that, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  better  arched,  gives 
earnest  of  organs  of  thought  more  ex- 
panded-^ sUlI  80  loW|  so  narrow,  so 
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depressed,  (bat  it  can  hardlj  be  said  to 
fona  a  distinct  forehead.  Tbe  small, 
deep-sonk  eytB,  like  those  of  tbe  baboon, 
still  keep  constantlj  vibratinff  in  their 
narrow  sockets.  Tbe  flat,  wide,  staring 
nostrils  are  scarcely  in  any  thing  but  their 
jawning  orifices  distinguishable  from  tbe 
pouches  more  prominent  than  the  nose 
over  which  they  are  spread.  The  skinnj 
chasm  of  the  enormous  lipless  mouth  is 
armed  with  teeth,  long,  projecting,  and 
wide  apart,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Of 
chin  there  is  no  sign.  Tiie  face,  hideous 
when  viewed  in  front,  is  not  less  fright- 
ful when  seen  in  profile;  its  greatest 
prominence  is  in  the  region  of  tbe  month. 
The  head,  sunk  between  the  raised  shouf. 
ders.  has  not  room  over  these  to  turn 
sideways.  A  trunk  of  enormous  bulk 
supports  arms  meagre  and  deformed,  of  a 
finny  shortness  or  uncouth  elongation. 
That  trunk  moves  on  thighs  and  legs, 
short,  bowed,  crooked,  end  calfless.  These 
supports,  in  their  turn,  are  ill  at  ease  on 
feet  flat  and  square,  deprived  of  instep 
and  of  heel,  and  more  oslculated,  by  their 
want  of  well-formed  sole,  to  entwine 
themselves  round  branches,  thsn  to  walk 
on  level  ground,  llie  utmost  height  of 
these  misshapen  mortals  in  general  scarce 
reaches  four  feet  nine.  Their  ilUmarked 
muscle  is  hardly  discernible  athwart  their 
coarse,  dusky  hide,  as  distant  in  its  hue 
from  a  fine,  glossy  black,  as  it  is  from  a 
clear,  transparent  whiteness.  The  skin 
is    frequently    cOTered    with    irregular 

Eatohes  of  wiry  hair  or  bristles.  Their 
mbs  seem  unhinged,  their  movements 
performed  by  abru]>t  jerks.  Tbev  crouch 
rather  than  they  sit;  they  climb  better 
than  they  walk.  Their  features  have  not 
yet  a  finish  suiBcient  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  youth  and  age.  In 
childhood  they  already  look  decrepit. 
Nor  do  their  countenances  yet  possess 
suflkient  flexibility  to  mark  tbe  transition 
from  calmness  to  agitation.  Little  sensi« 
ble  to  emotions,  even  of  pbysioal  plea« 
sure,  they  are  less  alive  still  to  feelings  of 
physical  pain.  They  undergo  the  great- 
est harddiips,  without  being  by  their 
sufferings  stimulated  to  mend  their  lot. 
They  feed  without  repugnance  on  the 
coariest  garbage ;  encounter  without 
nausea  the  most  disgusting  smells ;  are 
inaoeessible  to  any  pleasure  of  the  ear  or 
e;jre;  have  little  memory,  and  less  fma- 
gination.  They  seem  inoapable  of  re- 
flection on  the  past  or  of  loresight  into 
the  future.  Unmoved  by  any  prospect  of 
distant  benefit,  undeterred  by  any  threat 
of  remote  injury,  tbey  are  never  aeen  to 
express  joy  or  to  denote  grief,  to  Isngh 
or  to  cry.  Only  accessible  to  hunger, 
while  that  feeling  pinches  not  their  vitals 
beyond  endurance,  nothing  ruffles  their 
ajpathy.    like  the  brutes  tbe^r  are,  while 


in  a  state  of  repletion,  wholly  incapable 
of  providing  for  the  hour  of  want.  Un* 
feeling  for  themselres,  they  cannot  bo 
expected  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  others.  None  yet  has  a  wife  or  cbUd 
he  calls  bis  own.  The  female,  wooed 
with  a  club,  when  from  a  means  of  plea- 
sure she  becomes  an  incumbrance,  is  by 
that  club  despatched.  The  offspring  u 
left  to  shift  for  itself. 

"  Cruel,  cowardly,  and  credulous,  they 
are  void  of  curiosity  and  inaccessible 
to  wonder.  Nothing  occupying  their 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  become  familiar 
to  them,  nothing  can  seem  strange.  Tbey 
shew  no  quality  beyond  that  low  cun. 
ning  already  by  man  attributed  to  mon- 
keys. When  inveigled  in  the  trammels  of 
oivilisation,  tbey  only  labour  to  effect 
their  escape.  Incapable  of  inventions  of 
art  with  which  to  supply  tbe  deficiencies 
of  nature,  they  possess  neither  utensils 
nor  arms.  Inland,  they  feed  on  the  grub 
that  crawls  forth  from  the  earth ;  near 
the  aea-side,  on  the  oysten  left  exposed 
by  the  surf.  They  go  completely  naked. 
1  bey  haye  no  permanent  abode.  In  the 
da;fr-time  they  prowl  about  in  perfect 
solitude,  at  night  they  creep  unJer  the 
sand.  'l*beir  speech  consists  in  a  few 
hoarse  croskings ;  but  by  men  who  have 
no  ideas,  no  feelings  to  communicate  to 
each  other,  even  wese  are  seldom  ut- 
tered. If  clothed  by  force,  tbey  take 
off  their  apparel.  If  caught,  they  try  to 
get  loose.  The  best  treatment  cannot 
tame  them.  When  detained,  they  aoon, 
without  apparent  grief  or  pain,  pine  away 
and  die." 


It  18  imposBible  for  tbe 
Btttdent,  wnile  reading  the  foregoing 
passages,  written  as  they  are  witn 
Tumour  unsurpassed,  and  stem  pomp 
of  diction,  not  to  remember  one  of 
Tacitus*8  greatest  pieces  of  word~ 
painting.  It  occurs  in  bis  treatise, 
or^  more  probably,  flne-fimcied  and 
fine-wrought  sketches  for  a  treatise, 
De  S&u,  Mbfibus,  et  Pojmlu  Oer- 
mania.    He  says, — 

"  Of  the  Fenni,  strange  is  the  sayage- 
ness,  squalid  tbe  poverty.  They  haye 
neither  arms,  nor  horses,  nor  household 
gods.  Herbs  make  their  food,  skins  their 
clothing,  the  earth  their  bed.  Their  sole 
hope  is  in  arrows,  which,  from  lack  of 
iron,  they  sharpen  with  hones.  In  the 
same  sort  the  chase  furnishes  food  alike 
to  men  and  women,  who  every  wher% 
accoro|iany  them,  and  seek  their  share  of 
tbe  spoil.  Nor  have  their  children  any  other 
refuge  from  the  weather  and  wild  beasu, 
than  in  tbe  protection  of  some  wigwam 
oC  interlaced  bnoches..     H^s  is  the 


wiuiiu  uuusest  luvir  uwu  hbu  me  lonuDai 
of  Others  to  subject  to  the  ricissitudes  of 
hopes  and  fears.  Secure  against  moD, 
secure  agaiiist  the  gods,  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  things  they  have  achieved,  that  to 
them,  in  sooth,  there  should  be  no  need 
even  of  a  wish." 

The  reader  will  at  onoe  perceiye 
that  while  the  object  of  the  false 
historian  was  to  sum  up  his  ^rand 
piece  of  declamation,  hy  snbhming 
the  poor  savages  he  describes  into 
philosophers,  —  a  rank  absurdity, 
nowever  nobly  enunciated, — Hope*s 
end,  in  his  powerful  display  of  the 
actual  abasement  of  the  human  con- 
dition and  inteUeetual  power,  was  to 
shew  how  near  (and  he  quotes,  with 
equal  force  of  fact  and  forlorn  splen- 
dour of  diction,  cases  of  many  exist- 
ing tribes,  Samoyedes,  Canbs,  &c. 
&c.)  man  can  descend  to  the  leyel  of 
the  hrutes,  how  very  near  to  the 
highest  order  of  brutes.  As  to  the 
im  which  has,  doubtless,  already 


"  v/i  vn  ainereni  numwi  races  onoe 
spontaneous!  J  produced,  many  have  since 
probablj  again  been  entirelj  destroyed, 
whether  in  their  first  infancy,  or  at  later 
subsequent  periods,  by  the  fonr  of  the 
elements,  the  ravenousness  of  wild  beasts, 
or  the  rase  of  other  human  beings  them- 
selves, of  which  the  higher  races  as  they 
more  extend,  and  want  more  room  and 
subaistence,  generally  end  by  destroying 
the  lower  tribes,  and  ultimately  leave  no 
trace  of  these.  Of  the  latter,  hovrever, 
there  are  atill  enough  left  to  justify  my 
hypothesis." 

We  have  now  done  with  both 
writers.  We  yenture  not  to  exprns 
any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We  will 
only  add  that  the  reader,  whether  he 
do  or  do  not  if;ree  with  Dr.  Prichard 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives, 
cannot  rise  from  the  penual  of  his 
work  without  having  received  much 
amusement  and  much  instruction,  or 
without  being  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  extensive  learning  and 
high  abilities  of  the  author. 


*  Or  rather,  perhaps,  more  strictly,  "  domieiU."  Hue  rwdeunt  juvtnu  so  clearly 
denotes  the  entmtts  r§vertendi,  as  weD  as  the  habitude.  We  subjoin  the  passage  in  the 
original,  because  we  feel  that,  although  we  bare  avoided  the  usual  course  of  dflnting 
the  nervous  language  of  Tacitus  in  ambitious  paraphrase,  it  is  impossible  we  can  have 
done  him  any  thing  like  justice:— "Fennis  mira  feritas,  foda  panpertas.  Non 
anna,  non  equi,  non  penates :  victni  herba,  vestitui  pelles,  enbili  nnmns.  Sola  ia 
sagittis  SMS,  quas  inopii  feni  opibus  asperant.  Idemque  venatus  virus  pantar  ae 
feminas  alit.  Passim  enim  comitantur,  partemque  pnedss  petunt.  Kse  alind  inftnti* 
bus  ferarum  imbriumque  suiTogium  quam  ut  in  auquo  ramomm  nezn  cootegantur* 
Huo  redeunt  juvenes,  hoe  senum  receptacnium.  Sed  beatius  arbitnntnr  quim 
ingemere  agris,  illaborare  domibus,  suaa  atienasque  fortunes  ape  metnquo  versars. 
Securi  adversus  homines,  securi  advcrsos  deos,  rem  diffidUtmas  adsecati  svat  at  iBis 
ne  voto  quidem  opus  nt." 
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THB  BRANDSNBURGH  HUSSARS  IN  THB  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1813  AND  1814. 


In  the  pre&tory  remarks  to  our  last 
Tableau,  we  gave  a  brief  aocomit  of 
the  literature  which  sprung  up  in 
Germany  after  the  great  national 
rising  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 
And  though  the  books  of  military 
adventnre  then  moitioned  were  only 
intended  by  Uieir  authors  as  popular 
works  to  recall  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  war,  and  amuse  idle  readers,  they 
will  necessarily  attain  a  higher  value 
by  time,  and  lend  important  aid  to 
future  historians,  by  shewinjg^  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  patriot  spirit 
which  sent  so  many  gallant  armies 
into  the  field, — armies  composed  of 
half-trained  and  ill-equipped  militias, 
and  enthusiastic  yolunteers,  who  yet 
ayensed  the  de&ats  sustained  by  the 
highfy  drilled  soldiers  of  BuMia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  Our  object 
here  is  neither  to  analyse  the  spirit 
of  which  we  haye  spoken,  nor  to 
explain  the  results  to  which  it  led ; 
we  only  propose  to  augment  the 
number  of  our  Tableaux,  taking  our 
subject,  as  formerly  promised,  fhmi 
SprengeFs  Pictures,  sketohed  during 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814. 

Sprengei  was  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  when  the  War  of 
Liberation  broke  out.  Though  veiy 
young,  not  probably  more  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
no  sooner  saw  the  banner  of  German 
liberty  fairly  unftirled,  than,  bidding 
farewell  to  the  Muses,  he  purchased 
a  gallant  steed,  mounted  a  dashing 
umform — for  a  handsome  uniform  is 
never  without  attractions — and  joined 
the  Prussian  Hussars  of  Branden- 
burgh  as  a  volunteer  horseman.  Some 
of  the  adventures  of  the  campaigns  we 

Propose  to  delineate  in  the  present 
'ableau. 

Mighty  hosts,  destined  to  decide 
the  late  of  Europe,  are  gathering 
round  Leiprig;  m>m  all  quarters 
Napoleon  is  calling  lus  myriads  to 
the  field;  and  Marshal  Augerean, 
with  a  newly  raised  army-corps,  to- 
gether with  a  body  of  oul  tiied  oi* 


valry,  brought  firam  b^ond  the  Py- 
renees to  aid  their  master  in  his 
utmost  need,  are  hastening  on  to  the 
bimks  of  the  Pleisse.  The  Austrian 
division  of  Count  Guils^,  aided  by 
swarms  of  light  troops,  dossacks,  and 
Prussian  hussars,  intercept  the  pass- 
age,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the 
Saale.  But,  unable  to  contend  in 
open  field  with  the  marshal^s  whole 
force,  or  feebly  led  perhaps,  they  are 
content  to  harass  and  impede  the 
march  by  constant  skirmishes,  by 
attacking  convoys  and  detachments ; 
leaving  the  main  body  of  the  French 
corps  to  join  Napoleon,  and  share  in 
the  overthrow  experienced  by  his 
army  in  the  great  '*  Battle  of  Nations.** 

One  of  the  skirmishes  fought  dur- 
ing these  oj[>erations  we  propose  to 
rekte  here  m  the  words  of  Sprengei, 
not  merely  for  a  curious  miUtaiy 
avowal  made  by  the  German  author, 
but  to  give  daptain,  now  ColonelY 
Puckler,  of  tlM  Prussian  Hussar 
Guard,  credit  for  a  very  gallant 
action  which  he  performed,  and  which, 
in  our  admiration  of  all  titled  fordsn- 
ers,  whom  chance  or  fortune-huntmg 
pursuits  bring  to  our  shores,  we 
ascribed  to  the  vulgar  libeller.  Prince 
Puckler  Muskau,  who  repaid  the  at- 
tention so  undeservedly  heaped  upon 
him  in  £nghuid  by  vilifying  our 
country  and  our  people. 

A  cavalry  encounter  has  taken 
place,  and  both  parties,  having  re- 
formed their  ranks,  are  watching  each 
other: — 

^  The  old  French  cavalry,  which 
had  come  from  Spain,  composed  of 
the  best  soldiers  that  remained  to 
Napoleon,  did  not  share  in  the  pol- 
troonenr  of  the  other  troops,  but 
stood  their  ground  firmly  as  a  ram- 
part ;  we  were  so  near  that  I  could 
observe  their  calm,  bronzed,  wea- 
ther-beaten faces,  which  contrasted ' 
strangely  with  the  ruddy  glow  of 
excitement  depicted  on  tne  counte- 
nances of  our  men.  While  we  were 
thna  haltinsr.  a  flisMitic  •nd  KIai^« 
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bearded  carbmeer  offioer,  mounted  oa 
a  colossal  ste^  rode  to  the  fronlt 
aod,  braudiahiqg  hk  iword,  odled 
out,  *  Cpme  on— oome  on,  if  you  hare 
courage !  *  Count  Padder,  our  cap- 
tiuHf  instantlj  replied, '  I  am  oonun^  ;* 
and,  dashing  fcK^raid  on  his  active 
chestnut,  attacked  the  Goliath  sword 
in  hand.  The  combat  was  briei^  and, 
after  two  or  three  cuts,  the  French 
boaster  measured  his  length  on  the 
ground. 

»«HiB  &I1  was  a  signal  for  us  to  set 
on.  A  rattling  fire  of  carbines  gare 
us  the  welcome,  but  did  not  arrest 
our  progress.  At  the  moment  when 
Uie  squadrons  dosed,  I  ^erodyed  that 
our  troop-seigeant-major,  an  old  and 
highly  valudl  soldier,  had  been 
wounded  and  was  fidling  from  his 
horse.  Seizing  him,  I  endeayoured 
to  support  him  with  my  left  hand 
whfle  I  engaged  a  French  horseman 
with  my  right.  After  parrying  se- 
yeral  blows  in  the  miUe^  I  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  my  hold  of  the 
gallant  old  sergeant  at  the  yery  mo- 
ment when,  wim  a  feeling  of  anguish, 
such  as  I  neyer  felt  dther  before  or 
afterwards,  I  saw  our  men  broken 
and  forced  to  fly,  and  found  myself 
carried  along  with  them  in  the  rout. 
Near  me  rode  General  Thielman, 
who  neyer  ceased  calling  out,  ^Halt, 
halt,*  till,  obseryin^  the  French 
completely  mixed  with  us,  I  heard 
him  exclaim  with  indignatjon,  'O 
Prussians,  Prussians,  I  would  neyer 
have  beUeyed  this  of  you,' — words 
that  cut  me  and  many  others  to  the 
yery  heart. 

"  The  chase  continued  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  when  the  enemy  de- 
sisted firom  further  pursuit  ana  en- 
abled us  to  halt  aud  reform  our 
ranks.  We  were  readier  than  our 
adversaries,  and  were  alreadjr  pre- 
pardL  to  fall  upon  them  in  iheir  dis- 
ordered state,  when  the  Austrian 
Light  Horse  trotted  to  the  front  and 
drove  them  back  to  iheir  reserves. 

"This  action  is  remarkable,"  says 
Sprengel,  "  as  it  was  really  fbugnt 
man  to  man,  for  our  soldiers  were 
mixed  and  for  several  minutes  en- 
gaged in  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
the  enemy,  before  it  could  be  told 
whidi  party  would  prove  victorious. 
We  were,  no  doul^  broken;  but 
the  enenoy  were  so  likewise  oa  several 
points.  The  most  experienced  horse- 

maa  did  not  lecoUeGt  a  wnilar  €om« 


lat,  a^  it  it  the  only  one  of  aD  the 
actioDs  in  which  I  wm  ever  ^■■cy^, 
either  befiore  or  afterwards,  in  vfikh 
one  of  the  parties  did  noi  torn  at,  or 
even  before,  the  vciy  wwiii'iit  of  rlna  ■ 
ing.**  We  record  these  words  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nUe-mmd-smtare 
tacticians  of  the  pqie-day  acbooL 

But  hdei  mee  have  we  here  for 
tMticai  necaktioos;  ■'the  worid  is 
bnmimE,  the  battle  of  Leipie  haa 
been  mo^t;  Xapoleao,  with  his 
broken  and  yanqmshed  bands,  shrinks 
back  behind  the  Rhine, '^  but  finds  BO 
lair,**  and  France  itselfis  invaded.  The 
Rrandenboigh  Hnsaais  are  now  un* 
der  the  orders  of  Blocher,  of  the  old 
patriot  **'  whose  daring  Goagj^  *■  the 
French  writers  express  it,  ^  brought 
allied  armies  and  allied  sovereigns  to 
the  field.**  And  our  snthor,  when 
we  next  take  him  up,  is  in  foiwirind 
of  a  small  fina^^ne  par^,  seat  out 
from  the  corps  l£)CBadiiig  TUob- 
yille. 

*"  At  eu^t  o*dock  at  n^  I  re- 
ceived or&is  to  edlect  my  party  sad 
take  poaacjsion  of  a  viDagje  that  lay 
beyond  the  skirts  di  the  wood  we 
ocoopied  and  within  laa^e  of  tiie 
fortress.  I  was  desired  to  load  aQ 
the  supplies  it  mig^t  be  fisund  to 
contain  on  wagons  and  hving  them 
to  the  regiment,  as  the  ]rfaoe  itsdf 
was  to  be  immediately  set  on  ^xe. 
Our  arrangements  were  soon  made, 
and  protected  by  flanking  parties  and 
an  advaneed  guard,  we  rode  on  to- 
wards the  unhaspy  viUage.  It  was 
found  unoccupieu  by  the  enemy  and 
apparently  deserted  by  the  innabit- 
ants.  Our  task  thus  facilitated,  we 
posted  pioquels  to  prevent  surprise, 
and,  leaving  one  half  of  the  party 
inoMntp«ij  proceeded  to  our  woriL 

"  Followed  by  three  hussan,  I  en- 
tered what  seemed  the  hugeat  house 
in  the  place,  and  which  was  found 
to  contain  ample  supplies  of  every 
kind.  While  the  men  were  execut- 
ing thdr  orders  I  seated  myself  near 
a  quickly-lighted  fire  in  one  of  the 
rooms  to  await  the  result,  and  was 
munng  rather  ealmlj^,  {>erhaiis,  on  the 
ruin  tmit  war  brings  in  its  train,  when 
a  hussar  entered  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  only  found  a  single  door  locked 
in  the  whole  house,  and  wished  to 
receive  orders  about  it.  I  accompa- 
nied him  to  this  single  barrier,  the 
door  of  a  garret  room,  which  yielded 
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fear  and  despair,  rused  by  female 
voices,  greeted  our  entrance  into  the 
apartment,  and,  by  the  aid  of  our 
lanthom,  we  discovered  ei^bt  or  ten 
women  crowded  together  in  a  comer 
and  presenting  absolutely  petrified 
images  of  terror. 

*^  I  addressed  them^in  French,  told 
them  they  were  in  no  danger,  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  and  requested 
them  to  come  down  and  dress  some 
provisions  for  the  detachment.  The 
first  that  ventured  to  come  forward 
was  Mademoiselle  Marlon,  a  young 
lady  of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  the 
mayor,  and  the  prettiest  little  round- 
faced  girl  I  ever  saw  in  France. 
Taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  speak- 
ing as  gently  as  I  could,  I  drew  her 
from  the  garret,  desiring  the  others 
to  follow ;  and  while  the  elders  were 
busied  in  the  kitchen,  the  young 
lady  and  I  seated  ourselves  near  the 
fire  in  the  parlour.  *  You  are  so 
young,'  she  said,  *  that  you  can  surely 
intend  us  no  harm.*  I  re^jeated  my 
assurance  that  she  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  dread,  and  we  were  soon  on 
the  most  friendly  footing. 

'*  She  told  me  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  fled  into  the  recesses  of  the 
forest ;  but  that  she  and  her  mother, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  female 
household,  had  remained  to  share  the 
fate  of  their  dwelling,  trusting  to 
escape  discovery  in  the  garret,  as  all 
the  stores  and  best  rooms  were  left 
open. 

'*  During  the  discourse  I  had  ^- 
dually  got  my  arm  round  the  btUe 
ffirrs  waist,  and  had  even  taken  a 
friendly  kiss  without  receiving  any 
very  serious  rebuke,  when  a  corporal 
suddenly  entered  the  room  with  ad- 
vanced arms,  to  say  that  shots  had 
been  fired  by  our  advanced  sentries. 
I  instantly  sprung  up  to  give  orders ; 
but,  at  the  very  moment  that  I 
moved,  I  received  a  dashing  cut  across 
the  neck  with  a  large  carving-knife, 
and  saw  Marlon,  with  flashing  eyes, 
her  pretty  face  distorted  by  tiger-like 
fierceness,  brandishing  the  weapon 
for  another  blow  I  The  little  tigress 
who,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  the  soldiers,  probably  dreaded 
treatment  of  which  nobody  drcamedf 
was  instantly  disarmed ;  and  as  mv 
laced  collar  and  leather  stock  had, 
though  both  cut  throuffh,  saved  my 
neck,  I  led  her  to  the  Kitchen,  told 
the  vromea  to  save  themselves  ud 


whatever  the^  could  carry  with 
them,  as  the  village  would  soon  be 
in  flames,  and  then  hastened  to  pre- 
pare for  my  departure. 

'*  Having  sent  on  my  convoy  and 
detachment  I  followed  slowljr  after, 
leaving  the  work  of  destruction  to 
artillerymen  purposely  provided  with 
rockets ;  and  before  I  reached  the 
wood,  the  village  was  already  on  fire. 
By  the  rising  flame  I  discovered  a 
strong  body  of  French  cavalry,  who 
had  fulvanoed  from  the  fortr^  the 
same  probably  that  had  alarmed  our 
sentries.  A  party  of  women  were 
also  seen  flying  from  the  buminff 
ruins,  and  the  bold  and  beautiful 
Marlon  was  no  doubt  one  of  them. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  country  of 
heroines;  and  Domremi,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Inlaid  of  Orleans,  is  at 
no  great  distance  from  Thionyille. 

**  Our  gathered  supplies  were 
brouffht  in  safely  to  the  regiment; 
but  Marlon  I  had  never  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  a^n." 

The  campaign  is  in  full  progress ; 
a  good  Quarter  has,  by  strange  for- 
tune, fallen  to  the  share  of  our  au- 
thor, who,  after  a  hearty  meal,  is 
sinking  into  pleasant  slumber,  when 
the  trumpets  unexpectedly  sound  to 
horse,  and  oblige  him  to  take  his  post 
in  the  squadron  and  join  the  nightly 
march.  The  hussars,  however,  are 
in  good  spirits,  and  the  tale  and  song, 
passing  merrily  along,  help  to  divert 
the  tedious  way. 

'*  If  a  pause  occurred,**  says  oar 
author,  **  tnen  we  had  William  ttOger, 
the  merriest  hussar  in  the  raiment, 
riding  from  squadron  to  squadron, 
enlivening  every  one  by  his  natural 
wit  and  dieerfulness.  BOger  was  a 
brave,  tried,  and  well-dressed  soldier, 
and  had,  at  three  diflerent  times,  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  non-oom- 
missioned  oflicer,  but  as  often  reduced 
a^n;  for  though  weU  able  to  do 
his  own  duty,  he  was  too  much  of  a 
humorist  to  make  others  do  theirs. 
He  had,  on  the  previous  day,  been 
quartered  in  a  gentleman's  house, 
whence  he  had  carried  away  what  the 
French  call  a  maneqittn^  a  doll  with 
joints,  sent  firom  Paris  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  exhibit  the  exact  cut  of  the 
latest  fashions.  This  was  an  aetoal 
treasure  to  KQger,  who  now  gave 
r^ular  dramatic  representation  with 
it;  even hlshonc.  Wisp,  was  made  to 

act  a  part,  while  the  hunung  pipe 
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rapplied  the  place  of  tbeatrieal  lamps. 
Avilliaiii  had  both  male  and  female 
attire  for  his  doll,  and  treated  us  to 
French  as  well  as  to  German  repre- 
sentations ;  sometimes  it  was  tragedy, 
sometimes  it  was  comedy ;  even  operas 
were  performed,  for  he  was  the  b^t 
singer  in  the  regiment,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  theatrical  aflfoirs.  On 
the  i>resent  occasion  he  was  inex- 
haustible, and  kept  the  whole  regi- 
ment in  high  spirits  and  good  humour 
till  sunrise,  when  he  sank  on  bis 
hone's  neck,  and  answered  to  no 
further  challenge. 

'^RttjBper  was  a  generous,  disinte- 
rested kUow,  and  with  all  his  extra- 
yaeance,  a  shrewd  judge  of  character, 
and  was  the  greatest  fiivourite,  not 
only  with  the  regiment,  but  with  the 
whole  brigade ;  smd  we  often,  indeed, 
received  &putations  from  the  Guards 
as  well  as  from  the  Black  Hussars, 
inviting  our  William  to  visit  them. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  treasure,  the  value 
of  which  our  superiors  well  knew 
how  to  appreciate,  for  he  could  influ- 
ence the  mood  of  the  whole  corps, 
and  change  it  from  the  lowest  de- 
spondency to  the  highest  degree  of 
gaiety.  Once  only  he  remained  si- 
&nt  for  a  whole  day,  and  that  was 
on  the  melancholy  retreat  from  Cha- 
teau Thierry  to  Uhalons  sur  Mame. 

*^But  on  this  occasion,  it  was  the 
3d  of  February,  he  had  given  the 
rein  to  his  fancy,  and  we  were  all  in 
high  spirits  in  consequence.  We  had 
advanced  by  the  rosd  from  V itry  to 
Chalons,  and  joined  several  corps, 
among  them  the  Mechl^burg  Hus- 
sars and  the  West  Prussian  Dragoons, 
but  without  seeing  any  thing  of  the 
enemy,  till  crossing  a  field  to  our 
right,  and  ascending  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, we  perceived  before  us  two 
lines  of  French  cavalry  with  a  batteiy 
of  g^ns  preparing  to  unlimber. 

*^We  now  instantly  formed  and 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The 
enemy's  first  line  consisted  of  two  re- 
giments of  cuirassiers,  with  one  of 
chaswurs  in  the  centre.  The  latter 
fell  to  our  share,  and  when  the 
charce  sounded  we  rushed  like  a 
whirlwind  upon  them.*  At  a  short 
distance  both  parties  gave  a  fire ;  it 
helped  a  little,  but  iSe  French  still 
stood  motionless,  and  ihe  cuirassiers 


stood  as  calmly  on  their  guard,  with 
their  long  cut-and-tbrust  swords  ad- 
vanced, as  if  they  had  been  on  the 
parade. 

^  As  our  men  were  in  high  spirits, 
their  stout  sabre-cuts  soon  made  the 
chasseurs  give  way ;  part  of  the  right 
cuirassier  regiment  was  also  chased 
ftoBk  the  field.  The  routed  French 
carried  their  second  line  along  with 
them  in  their  flight,  the  guns  fell 
into  our  hands,  the  gunners  being 
either  all  killed  or  ciq;)tured. 

**  But  the  two  cuirassier  regiments 
still  held  their  ground,  faced  about, 
and  now  fronted  our  confused  mass. 
At  this  moment  my  former  school- 
fellow and  best  friend.  Lieutenant 
Kojesky,  bleeding  so  copiously  from 
a  wound  in  the  head  that  I  only  re- 
cognised him  by  his  voice,  rode  up 
to  me  and  requested  that  I  would 
lift  his  chako,  which  had  been  struck 
off  his  head  and  lay  near  us  on  the 
ground.  I  dismounted  and  complied 
quickly  with  his  request,  the  cuiras- 
siers, still  preserving  their  ranks, 
were  drawing  near,  and  some  even 
fired  at  us.  Kojeskv  galloped  after 
our  regiment,  and  I  had  already  my 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  my  tall 
chestnut,  the  gift  of  Prince  Biron,  of 
Courland,  receiving  a  wound,  made 
a  tremendous  plunge,  tore  the  bridle 
from  my  hand,  and  dashed  away  to- 
wards the  cuirassiers. 

''There  I  stood,  a  solitary  man 
between  two  hostile  regiments.  To 
reclaim  my  horse  under  such  circum- 
stances vras,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question;  raising  my  sword,  there- 
fere,  I  directed  my  steps  through  the 
interval  that  separated  the  two  cui- 
rassier corps.  A  few  pistol-shots 
were  fired  at  me,  but  no  one  took  the 
trouble  to  leave  the  ranks  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  a  single  dis- 
mounted individual,  and  I  thus  passed 
in  safety  and  in  broad  day,  through 
the  centre  of  many  hundred  enemies. 

**  Ha8tenin|f  to  the  rear  to  endea- 
vour to  obtam  another  horse,  I  fell 
in  with  the  West  Prussian  Dragoons, 
almost  on  the  very  spot  whence  they 
had  first  advanced  to  the  attack. 
They  had,  as  I  fbund,  turned  at  the 
moment  of  onset,  and  fled  from  the 
enemy.  The  indignation  their  con- 
duct excited  was  universal,  the  very 


*  This  '*  nuhing  like  a  whirlwind,"  and  yet  stopping  to  fire  a  volley,  is  an  id- 
mirable  iUostration  of  modern  chargeii-»0.  S» 
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baggage  fliemait0  fpoke  of  UieiB  m 
tenns  of  repnMcfa.  It  ifl  a  curiooi 
eLrcumstaiioe  that  a  i^§niiieDt»  com- 
posed of  n^en  individually  aa  brave 
M  the  men  ci  any  otJier  eorps, 
will  sometiines  behave  badly  when 
aeting  in  a  body.  And  this  vecy  re- 
gimenty  which  had  fought  with  dia- 
tinetion  during  the  previooa  cam« 
paign,  has  now  been  long  disbanded 
in  consequence  of  repeated  miscon* 
doet  doimjK  the  campaign  in  France.** 

Such  different  coiidnGt,  on  the  part 
of  the  same  men,  we  ^ould  have 
little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  the 
officers,  and  espedally  to  the  com- 
manding officer;  and,  therefore,  re- 
c<Hnmend  these  passages  most  par- 
ticularly to  the  notice  of  the  uphold- 
ers of  tiie  system  of  purcnaring 
military  nmk. 

To  proceed,  however,  ¥dth  our 
tableau,  the  battle  of  Laon,  that 
dealt  Napoleon*s  death-blow,  has 
been  fougint,  and  the  victorious  B1&- 
cber  is  marching  to  the  aid  of  Prince 
Schwarienberg. 

«  B^ond  Bery-aa-Bac,  cm  the  road 
towaros  Bheims,  we  overtook  a  body 
of  French  cavalry.  Their  regiments 
aeemed  ffreatly  thinned  since  the 
battle  of  Laon,  but  the  force  here 
assembled  were  superior  to  outsl 
We  threw  them,  nevertheless,  and 
pursued  them  hr  across  the  country. 
Our  men  helped  the  French  from 
their  hones,  and  the  Cossacka,  who 
followed,  speared  them  down.  This 
sharp  practice  may  form  jpart  of  the 
law  of  nations  at  the  root  of  the 
Ural,  but  will  hardly  find  many  ad- 
vocates in  this  part  of  the  world.  A 
good  deal  of  bootjr  had  fallen  to  our 
share,  and  we  had  captured  a  number 
i)i  horses  that  were  not  di^MMed  to 
run,  whether  ftom  courage  or  ex- 
haustion I  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

'*  The  most  richly  laden  with  spwl 
was,  as  usual,  the  Hussar  Brand,  of 
the  third  squadron  of  our  resiment. 
This  man,  who  was  already  amneed 
in  years,  was  of  dark,  moody,  and 
reserved  disposition,  bnt  an  admir- 
able soldier;  as  %  horseman  and 
Bwoidsman,  he  waa  second  to  none  ia 
the  corns^  and  waa  boldest  of  the 
bold  wnenever  booty  was  to  be 
sained.  With  him  war  was  a  trade ; 
he  fought  for  gold,  and  in  tiua  pur- 
suit shot  or  cut  down  his  man  with 
the  most  bosiness-like  skill  noasiUe, 
never  omitting  to  despoil  tne  slaio. 


Bieh  ilk  waiehea,  Napolaoii^  and 
other  valuables,  well-eonditioiied,  and 
well-iMianted,  for  no  one  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  provide  for  himself  and 
Ua  good  steeid,  he  aeraied  cast  intiie 
very  mould  of  one  of  WaUenstein'a 
or  old  TiU/s  horaemoi. 

''  After  our  action  of  Ber3r-au-Bae 
we  saw  Brandy  rolled  ia  a  laige  blue 
doak,  which  he  had  taken  from  a 
Fteoctk  officer,  leading  two  cajAuxed 
horses  behind  him,  not  ezultu^,  aa 
formerly,  in  the  booty  gained,  bat 
darker  and  more  gloomy  than  usual, 
and  suffering  apparently  from  severe 
pam  or  inwud  strife.  Owing  to  his 
avaricious  d]qp08itio&  he  had  no  friends 
in  the  regiment,  seemed  never,  indeed, 
to  seek  for  intimacies,  remained  se- 
cluded and  m^fsteriouB  to  the  last,  so 
that  no  Questions  were  asked  him  re- 
garding ms  preaeat  appearanoe. 

^*Amved  at  the  village,  be  sdd 
the  captured  luMrses  and  valiaea  with 
business-like  quickness,  and  then,  to 
the  amaxement  of  all,  divided  the 
money  among  hia  comrades.  Nor 
did  he  limit  bia  gifts  to  the  boot^  of 
the  day ;  all  his  previously  acquired 
wealth,  his  watoies,  vahiableB,  and 
Napoleons,  were  all  distributed — 
given  to  persiMia  for  whom  he  had 
never  evinced  the  slightert  friendship 
or  eood-will.  Even  now  he  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  tbanka  of 
these  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  ^fla, 
appeared  anxioua  only  to  get  nd  of 
the  mamman,  and  totally  regardlesa 
of  the  hands  into  which  it  might  fall. 

"  We  had  rested  ourselves  and  our 
hoives  in  the  villa^  whoi  the  firing 
waa  again  renewed,  and  we  were 
called  on  to  march.  Having  formed, 
we  moved  slowly  away  fimn  Beiy- 
au-bac,  directing  our  eyea  towaroa 
some  hills,  on  which  the  enemy 
seemed  busy.  *Are  yonwine-eada 
or  beer-barrela  they  are  bringinff  up 
for  us  yonder  T  said  the  merry  hus- 
sar William  ROger  to  steady  old  Stf- 
ffeant  MarshaU.  ^  You'll  soon  know 
by  the  tapping,  maatesr  Bill,'  replied 
the  other.  Am  so^  indeed,  it  proved. 
A  number  of  ahot  boomed  in  quick 
snoee8si<m  over  our  heads.  One 
stmek  heavfly  ia  the  aquadraa  to 
oor  left  *]jat  vash  not  me,  Mr. 
Sergeant.*  said  BOger ;  but  it  waa  a 
Mllant  soldier,  nevertheless.  We 
looked  along  the  line,a  blood-stream- 
ing trunk,  roUed  ia  a  lai»e  blue 
maiotle^  fdl  over  the  aecK  of  a 
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BteOed  Steed.  It  ww  Bnoid,  (be 
only  imm  we  lost  in  this  cannofiade» 
and  on  whom,  it  now  appeared,  tbat 
some  dark  £E>febodiiw  of  approaching 
fate  had  ahortljr  befers  pcoduoed  ao 
aJMnlar  an  effect.** 

So  mueh  for  Smren^  whooe  work 
k  dedicated  to  the  King  of  PnuBiay 
and  now  for  ounelyefly  whoae  lucn- 
brations  we  hereby  dedicate  to  anj 
gentleman  who  thall  haye  honest  in- 
dependence enough  to  bring  the 
mtem  of  purehaeing  military  nmk 
iairhr  before  parliament. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  our  people  and  goyon- 
ment,  than  the  total  indifference  to 
the  military  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try»  for  which,  as  a  nation^  we  are 
distinguished.  Naturally  of  a  mar* 
tial  disposition,  keenly  afiye  to  mili- 
tary gloty,  brought  by  our  position 
into  contact  with  the  greatest  mili- 
tary powers,  and  possessing;  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  colomal  em- 
pires that  can  only  be  ddended  by 
yaliant  and  efficient  armies,  thus 
called  u^n  by  eyery  motiye  of  hon- 
our and  interest  that  can  infiuenee  a 
^reat  people  to  take  a  deep  interest 
m  mihtaiy  afCurs,  we  are  yet  so  in- 
different m  the  state  of  our  military 
force  as  not  to  haye  a  sin^e  known 
book  on  the  higher  branches  of  mili- 
tary science  in  our  lanffuaee  I  The 
fact  is  inoontroyertible,  nas  been 
often  stated,  and  furnishes  an  un- 
answerable proof  of  the  total  disre- 
gard of  professional  knowledge  in  the 
country ;  for  though  indiyidnals  may 
be  well  informed,  it  is  idle  to  tsJk 
of  any  generally  diffiosed  knowledge 
where  there  is  no  titeratore.  Nor 
do  the  leading  men  or  leading  peri- 
odicals of  the  country  pay  the  least 
attention  to  military  affairs.  The 
Whig  and  Radical  parties  pretend  to 
look  upon  the  army  as  a  somMmf^^ 
at  the  expense  of  which  money  is  to 
be  sayed,  and  a^iainst  which  liberal 
and  philanthropic  rhapsodies  are  to 
be  uttered  in  parliament  or  on  the 
hustings^  The  philanthropists  lead- 
fly  forget  in  their  seal,  that  the  hmi* 
our  and  interest  of  the  coontry  haye 
to  be  maintained  sj^ainst  the  enyiooa 
and  encroaching  spurit  of  dyilised  na^ 
tioos,  and  onr  emonial  empire  pro- 
tected from  the  plundering  mroads  of 
barbarian  swarms;  but  they  neyer 
forget  that  commissions  aad  ranid 
promotion  are  exceedingly  acceptsihie 
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thousand  over  whom  stem  authority, 
sold  with  a  Heutenant-colonelcy,  may 
be  tyramiised  over  by  a  worthless 
man  of  wealth ;  how  much  may  be 
lost  in  field  by  the  misconduct  of 
such  x^^TSons,  are  matters  never 
deemed  worthy  the  attention  of 
British  legislators. 

^«0h,  it  is  a  military  question,*' 
we  shall  be  told,  *'and  must  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  military  men.*' 
But  it  is  not  a  military  question,  and 
should  not  be  left  to  tne  exclusive 
decision  of  military  men,  who,  like 
the  members  of  other  professions, 
will,  in  too  manv  cases,  bring  all 
their  professionaf  prejudices  —  the 
fixed  ideas,  the  growth  of  years,  and 
routine  modes  of  thinking,  along 
with  them  to  the  inyestigation.  The 
question  is,  in  fact,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  militarjT  science,  duty, 
or  professional  details ;  it  has  nothiug 
to  do  with  the  arming,  training, 
fighting  or  manoeuvring  of  the  troops, 
and  reduces  itself  to  the  following 
very  simple  inquiry:  **Is  wealth  a 
proof  of  valour,  talent,  promptness — 
generosity,  energy,  and  high  feeling, 
of  the  qualities  deemed  most  essen- 
tial in  the  profession  of  arms  ?*'  If 
wealth  is  no  proof  of  these  qualities, 
where,  then,  is  the  principle  ever  ac- 
knowledged by  Christian  and  civi- 
lised men  which  can  justify  govern- 
ments in  delegating  the  stem  and 
iron  power  of  military  command  to 
officers  whose  merits  are  solely  esti- 
mated by  their  pecuniary  means  ? 

'*  But  then  econom^r,**  we  are  told, 
*^  commands  the  continuance  of  the 
practice ;  and  economy  is,  avowedly, 
the  monster  idol  of  the  day." 

Now  we  not  only  deny  the  econo- 
nw  of  the  system,  but  deny  the  right 
of  any  Christian  government  to  eco- 
nomise money  at  the  risk  or  expmise 
of  Christian  blood,  and  would  cer- 
tainly deem  any  official  pleading  on 
this  ground  dishonourable  beyond  all 
powers  of  expression.  A  system  can 
hardly,  we  think,  be  called  economic 
cal,  that  has  entailed  upon  the 
country  general  officers  enough  for 
all  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  a  list  of  half-pav  officers 
constantly  renewed  by  the  sale  of  un- 
attached commissions,  little  inferior 
to  what  it  was  at  the  termination  of 
the  war.  We  mention  this,  thoush 
a  point  of  inferior  consequence ;  &r 
the  question  of  e<yinomy  mfist  be. 


decided  by  the  results  which  the  sys- 
tern  has  produced,  and  mav  produce 
again,  rawer  than  by  a  few  paltry 

Siusions  of  more  or  less  amount, 
efore  we  boast  of  our  wise  economy, 
we  must  fix  the  relative  value  of 
blood  and  gold,  must  fieurly  under- 
stand how  many  lives  may  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  that  a  subaltern  on  half- 
pay  may  be  saved ;  and,  having  done 
this,  we  may  set  off  against  any 
farthines  saved  by  the  sale  of  militaiy 
rank,  Uie  blood,  bones,  fame,  and 
treasure  lost  by  the  failure  in  the 
following  expeditions ;  all,  as  we  now 
know,  fully  equal  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  fitted  out  The 
expeditions  to  Fort  Bico,  Holland, 
Ferrol,  Buenos  Ayres,  Walcheren, 
New  Orleans,  Sachets  Harbour,  and 
Flatsbourg.  Tell  us,  before  the  ciy 
of  economy  is  allowed  to  cury  the 
day,  how  much  the  three  sieges  of 
Ebdajoz  may  have  cost  ?  They  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  the 
unsatisfactory  result  of  the  action  of 
Campo- Major,  which  enabled  a 
French  division  to  reach  the  fortress 
and  aid  in  its  defence.  Let  us  further 
know  how  much  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d*Honor  may  have  cost  ?  It  would 
not  have  been  fought,  had  not  the 
error  of  a  staff-officer  sent  the  gallant 
Beckwirth  across  the  Coa,  apprised 
Hegnier  of  his  danger,  and  enabled 
him  and  his  division  to  effect  their 
escape.  How  much  loss  may  the 
French  garrison  of  Almeida  have  in- 
flicted on  the  British  after  its  evasion 
from  that  half-mined  fortress  ?  What 
may  have  been  the  value  of  the  lives 
so  strangely  sacrificed  in  the  battle  of 
Villa  Franca,  and  how  much  may 
have  been  paid  for  the  unsuccessful 
cavalry  actions  fought  in  the  Feuin- 
sukP 

But  these  untoward  events  are 
now,  we  shaU  be  told,  of  an  old  date, 
and  not  of  a  nature  to  happen 
again ;  for  the  officers  of  the  army 
are  more  experienced,  more  confident, 
and  better  acquainted  with  their 
duties.  Without  asldng  here  how 
long  it  is  since  a  disdpuned  British 
army  was  destroyed  by  an  Affghan 
rabble  on  the  retreat  firom  Cabul, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  had  there 
been  any  military  knowledge  in  the 
councils  that  resolved  on  the  expedi- 
tion into  Affghanistan,  the  army 
would  not,  and  could  not,  have  been 
left  stationary  at  such  a  distanoe  from. 
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its  basis  of  operations,  without  Having 
in  its  possession  some  strong  posts 
by  -which  to  hold  fast  in  case  of  re- 
newed hostilities.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  science  of  war  so  simple  and 
so  well  understood  by  militiury  men 
of  ordinary  knowledge,  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  basis  on  which  all  mili- 
tary operation  must  be  founded. 
This  knowledge  was,  however,  want- 
ing in  the  military  councils  of 
Calcutta,  where  high  functionaries 
dreamed  besides  of  altussian  invasion 
of  India,  which  a  very  slight  portion 
of  that  same  knowledge  womd  also 
have  shewn  them  to  be  totally  im- 
practicable. 

Nor  do  we  see  on  what  groimds  it 
can  be  said  that  British  officers  now 
possess  more  professional  knowlec^e 
than  formerly.  Greneral  knowledge 
is  extending  in  every  direction,  and 
cannot  alt^ether  leave  the  army 
behind;  but  professional  knowledge 
is  not  advancing  in  this  country 
(witness  our  want  of  professional 
literature),  but  retrograding  in  a 
shameful  manner  when  compared  to 
the  rapid  advances  which  it  is  making 
in  France  and  (jermany.  And  how 
can  we  account  for  this  at  a  time 
when  every  other  department  of 
knowledge  is  making  such  vast  pro- 
gress, umess  we  ascribe  it  to  the  fatal 
system  of  purchasing  military  rank, 
— a  system  which  renders  the  candi- 
date for  preferment  dependent  on 
wealth  and  not  on  ment  P  Young 
men  who  know  that  professional  at- 
tainments are  as  useless  without 
money,  as  needless  where  there  are 
means  to  purchase  preferment,  will 
rarely  devote  much  attention  to  pro- 
fessional pursuits;  few  persons  will 
write  where  they  expect  to  find  no 
readers ;  so  that  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
everything  must, as  usual, be  trusted 
to  good  fortune,  and  the  skill  and 
g&llantry  of  the  troops,  to  the  mar- 
tial but  unaided  qualities  of  our 
people. 

We  are  well  aware  that  mere 
book-learning  never  made  an  officer ; 
but  we  are  also  aware  that  study 
and  knowledge  enlarge,  polish, 
strengthen,  and  invigorate  the  mind ; 
improve  even  the  able,  and  make 
something  of  the  ordinary  mortals 
who  must  necessanly  form  the  mass 
of  all  professions.  Knowledge  and 
study  curb,  the  silly  conceit  of  the 
ignorant  man  placed  in  high  au« 
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bat,  like  ev^eir  other  Behooling,  tbIu- 
able  onlj  woen  the  achohv  biixigB 
study  aiid  r^ectbn  along  with  him 
to  the  performanee  of  his  task. 

In  oonsiderinff  the  practiee  of  sell- 
ing  miiitaiy  nnk  and  authoritj  with- 
out the  shghtest  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  purchasers,  we  must  not  con- 
fine ourselyes  to  the  evils  that  may 
result  to  the  country  from  occasion- 
ally having  an  unskilful  commander 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army;  ure 
must  recollect  that  the  same  fsygtem 
may  place  soldiers  under  harsh, 
worthless,  and  tyrannicai  captains 
and  lieutenant -colonels,  and  make 
them  suffer,  as  men  can  be  made  to 
suffer,  under  the  ill-exercised  sway  of 
military  authority,  an  authoriUr  which 
must  idmost  from  necessity  be  stem 
and  absolute. 

Besides  what  is  due  to  the  comfort, 
happiness,  and  proper  training  of  the 
troops,  we  must  bear  in  mmd  that 
the  conduct  of  very  suborduoate 
officers  will  frequently  exercise  a  very 
serious  influence  on  the  most  impor- 
tantevents.  **  Colonel  jN^apiertells  us,** 
says  a  recent  military  writer,  '^  that 
the  error  of  a  staff- officer  made 
Colonel  Colbum  attack  a  Frendi  re- 
doubt in  the  Pyrenees,  which  caused 
the  lives  of  200  men  <xf  the  52dBe0- 
ment  to  be  needlessly  sacrificed.**  In 
the  same  volume  we  find  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  informing  the  historian 
that  many  of  his  manoeuvres  were 
injured  at  Waterloo  by  generals 
""  whose  only  fault  was  dullness.** 
How  many  men  may  have  fidlen  in 
consequence  of  the  blunders  of  these 
gallant  dunces,  it  is,  of  course,  not  easy 
to  say.  At  Muengo,  the  mistake  of 
a  commander  of  a  patrole  caused 
General  Nim^*s  bri^suie  of  cavdry, 
more  than  2000  strong,  and  wbidi 
m%ht  have  changed  ^e  &te  c^the 
day,  to  be  detached  towuds  Aqui,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  action 
was  about  to  commence.  In  the 
campaign  of  1805^  the  credulity  of 
Prince  Auerqwii^  and  the  want  of 
decision  of  a  major  of  artillery  en- 
abled the  French  to  obtain  posseswm 


of  the  bridge  of  Vienna ;  a  misfortune 
that  occasioned  the  needless  akughter 
of  Hollabrun,  and  ukimaitely,  as  many 
think,  the  disaster  of  Austetlits.  In 
1806  again,  it  was  the  inoomjoehen- 
aible  foUy  of  Colonel  Massenbaeh, 
who,  as  he  tells  us  himseli^  did  not 
know  the  Mil  from  tin  wiBt»  Ihst  tod 


to  the  surrender  of  Prinoe  Hohenloe's 
army  at  Prensisw.  These  are  but 
a  few  instances  of  the  hundreds  I 
could  give,  shewing  the  terrible  con- 
sequences that  may  result  to  nations 
and  armies  tram  die  incapaci^  ci 
officers  even  of  inferior  rank.  It  is 
in  the  detail  of  actions  into  which 
history  cannot  enter,  that  the  most 
fatal  and  frequent  results  of  military 
inabilitjf  are  to  be  found. 

Having  quoted  thus  much  frmn  an 
Englidi  autnor,  let  us  now  tsks  a  few 
words  from  a  German  one: — 

^  How  often,**  says  a  writer  in  the 
Berlin  Mihtair  Woehen  Blatt, ''  must 
not  the  slight  degree  of  military  edu- 
cation given  to  officers  in  time  of 
peace,  l^  dearly  paid  for  in  time  of 
war.  Hie  oommander-in-chie^  oe*> 
cupied  with  the  (merations  and  move- 
ments of  the  whole  army,  cannot  and 
must  not  allow  his  attention  to  be 
diverted  to  minor  details  and  duties. 
As  little  can  the  rajNd  i^rpgreas  of 
events  permit  him  to  train  and  in- 
struct his  subordinates,  and  supply 
their  want  of  knowledge  in  the  very 
hour  of  action.  He  cannot  reap  where 
no  seed  has  been  sown,  and  must 
content  himself  with  the  tools  placed 
at  his  disposal.  If  thev  are  bad,  be 
will  be  led  into  error  and  suffisr  losses, 
by  trusting  to  the  support  of  those 
who  will  be  found  wanting  at  the 
time  of  trial.  K  he  perceives  their 
inefficiency,  he  will  be  rendered  slow 
and  timio,  and  fell  to  execute  the 
services  the  country  expected  from 
him  and  his  army.** 

And  yet,  with  these  undeniable 
bnths  staring  us  full  in  the  face,  the 
British  nation  consent  to  see  their 
soldiers,  the  freelNHn  children  of 
thdr  soil,  pkced  under  the  guidance 
and  command  of  officers  from  whom 
no  proof  of  merits  knowledge,  or 
education,  is  required.  In  the  army, 
money  inakes  the  man;  and,  pro- 
vided the  candidate  for  military  rank 
and  command  possesses  sufficient  cash, 
he  will  be  sore  to  rise,  however  much 
his  subordinates  and  the  service  at 
large  may  have  to  suffer  for  his  pre- 
ferment 

In  oondudii^  this  artide,  which 
most  now  draw  towards  an  end,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
noticing  the  different  ffrounds  on 
which  the  practice  of  selmig  military 
rank  has  generally  been  defeDdad. 

SQieir  Qlta  fMUofl«8i  inll,  w«  think, 
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xaiiiiive  boi  littia  tenomtntion  on 
our  part,  as  it  will  eertaioly  be  ap» 
parent  to  all  who  poaseas  aay  know- 
ledge of  thbaaUonaiy  little  world  of 
ours.  The  Tiilgar  peraonalitiea  to 
which  the  advocates  of  the  wvtUm 
have  too  often  descended  woudy  of 
course,  tend  to  fltr^Bgthen  our  pre- 
sent case,  if  it  did  not  rest  upon 
better  and  nobler  grounds  than  the 
wretched  incapacity  of  malignant 
writers.  All  men  who  know  any 
thing  know  that  calumny  and  vitu- 
peration are  only  resorted  to  by  those 
who  are  weak  in  truth  and  argu- 
ment 

**  The  system  of  purchase  tends,'* 
it  is  said,  ^*to  check  patrona^** 
Ever^  person  endowed  with  suffioent 
capacity  to  know  the  colour  of  the 
coats  usually  worn  bv  her  nugesty^s 
troops,  knows  that  tne  very  reverse 
is  and  must  be  the  ease. 

In  the  first  place,  it  signifieB  not 
one  straw  to  thes^rmcs  and  the  comif 
try  whether  incapables  are  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  Mammcm  or  of 
aristocracy ;  but  it  is  as  dear  as  the 
sun  at  noonday  that,  in  the  road  to 
preferment,  wealth  and  influence 
combined  will  beat  unsupported 
wealth  as  completdy  as  wealto  alone 
will  beat  unsuppoiied  merit.  Pur- 
chase, instead  of  checkii^  l<^lises 
patronage ;  for  if  blind  goia  can  pro- 
mote a  person  of  no  merit,  the  in- 
fluential man  of  rank  ¥nll  deem  him- 
self fully  iustified  in  using  his  power 
to  forwud  the  advancement  of  uiendi 
and  relations  desirous  of  obtaining 
military  preferment,  however  incapa- 
ble they  may  be.  Nor  have  the  au- 
thorities anygood  ground  on  which 
to  demur.  In^  cannot  say,  **  We 
arei^  belt  judnas  of  militaiy  merit 
and  Iheclsimsofthose  who  should  be 
promoted  V*  for  that  is  a  point  whidi 
the  system  of  purchase  Imtcs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  goidaBfle  of  Mam'- 
mon. 

But  the  champions  of  Mammon 
never  want  woms,  however  mnch 
they  may  lade  axgnments ;  the  abo- 
lition of  purchase,  they  tfdl  us,  would 
vulgarise  the  army  and  pievent  gen- 
tlemen from  entering  the  service. 
This  assertion  is  only  an  additional 
proof  of  what  men  are  eajnible  ef 
saving  m  support  of  fiivonrite  doc- 
trmes,  and  now  ready  th^  are  to 
trust  in  sncb  pleading  to  tiae  eredn- 
liter  imd  wnpum^  of  thdr  fftrifflff 
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and  merit  the  exeeption,  as  porchate 
does  at  present — ^tnat  th^  actoally 
exceed  tbemselves  in  the  folly  of  the 
oljections  which  they  urge  against 
its  adoption.  **  How,  they  ask,  *'  can 
merit  be  discovered  ?  How  can  we 
assemble  boards  in  distant  colonies  to 
examine  candidates  for  promotion,  in 
the  difficult  sciences  of  tactics  and 
strategy?**  We  really  required  to 
see  such  things  in  print,  or  we  could 
not  have  believed  tnat  they  had  ever 
been  brought  forward  in  an  age  pre- 
tending to  ordinary  judgment  and 
sagadty.  We  could  not  wlieve  that 
any  set  of  advocates  would  charge  a 
whole  profession  with  dulness  in 
order  to  defend  a  favourite  system  of 
preferment. 

What  circle  is  there  in  educated 
society,  in  which  the  relative  merit 
of  the  individuals  is  not  perfectly 
well  known  to  every  memberpos- 
sessing  ordinary  observation?  why, 
then,  should  we  suppose  that  militaiy 
men  are  alone  incapable  of  discover- 
ing talent,  when  their  opportunities 
of  judginff  are  infinitely  greater  than 
any  which  civil  society  can  afford? 
Afl  to  the  difficulty  of  '*  assembling 
boards  in  our  colonies,  to  examine 
candidates  for  promotion  in  tactics 
and  strategy,**  it  might,  no  doubt,  be 
very  great ;  but,  fortunately,  no  mor- 
tal man  of  ordinary  capacity  ever 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  it  would 
be  necessary.  In  the  first  place, 
tactics  and  strategy  are  sciences  that, 
as  every  one  knowing  the  meaning  of 
the  tDorde  knows,  have  general  prin- 
ciples, but  no  ndes  in  which  a  can- 
didate could  well  be  examined ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  we  must  recollect 
that  officers  holding  commissions  are 
not  schoolboys,  who  should  be  sub- 
jected to  examinations  after  entering 
the  army.  Before  entering  the  ser- 
vice the^  certainly  should  undergo 
an  examination  in  the  ordinary  rum- 
ments  of  science  and  polite  learning. 
Once  in  harness,  every  day*s  service, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  will 
shew  what  they  are,  or  promise  to 
become. 

"  But  if  purchase  is  abolished,**  say 
the  advocates  of  the  system,  for  there 
is  no  end  to  ^lute,  *^  promotion  will  be 
so  slow,  that  officers  will  not  rise  to 
rank  till  they  are  so  old  as  to  be 
unfit  for  service.**  Why  so  ?  Why 
should  promotion  be  slower  without 
than  with  purchase?     At  present 


promotion  is  slow  to  those  who  can* 
not  purchase,  because  the  wealthy 
officers  puicfattse  nearly  all  the  va- 
cancies; but  let  the  practice  of  pn-*- 
chase  be  abolished,  give  each  nis 
equal  share  and  fair  proportion,  and 
we  shall  see  preflsrment  going  on 
just  as  rapidly  as  at  present.  The 
officer  who  now  sells  out  of  the  army 
receives,  if  he  has  purchased  his  rank, 
nothing  for  his  services,  and  only 
0ets  his  moneyr  back  again,  and  would 
be  better  off;  therefore,  if  he  had 
allowed  his  money  to  remain  in  his 
banker*s  hands.  If  he  has  not  pur- 
chased, he  will,  in  most  cases,  have 
but  an  humble  commission  to  sell, 
and  will  receive  far  less  for  it  than 
he  would  receive  as  a  fair  retiring 
pension  of  the  higher  rank  he  mij^ht 
have  attained,  hul  not  all  promotion 
been  purchased  over  his  head. 

Besides  this,  we  must  ever  recol- 
lect that  the  army  is  really  main- 
tained for  the  benc^t  of  the  country, 
and  not  exactly  for  the  benefit  of 
purchasing  officers;  and  must  con- 
sequently near  in  mind,  that  the  ser- 
vice and  the  country  can  derive  ad- 
vantage only  from  tne  promotion  of 
the  useful  and  meritorious ;  the  rapid 
promotion  of  the  dull  and  incapable 
neing  often  detrimental,  but  never 
beneficial  to  the  general  cause.  We 
purposely  say  detrimental,  because, 
mdependent  of  other  mischief,  a 
worthless  or  incapable  commanding 
officer  may  give  a  bad  tone  and  in- 
fhse  a  faulty  spirit  into  a  whole 
corps  of  officers  in  itself  very  weU 
composed.  We  recollect  that,  very 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  inspected 
two  different  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  sent  the  weakest,  and,  in  point  of 
men,  worst-composed  and  worst- 
drilled  corps  to  join  the  army,  leay-> 
ing  the  stronger  and,  apparently, 
most  efficient  corps  to  garrison  one 
of  the  fortresses.  The  corps  selected 
for  field  service  bore  a  di^nguished 
part  in  the  great  battle,  and  fuUy 
J  ttstified  the  I)nke*s  choice ;  the  other, 
equally  brave,  and  certainly  better- 
looking  corps,  haying,  it  was  thought, 
been  rgected  because  his  grace  did 
not  like  the  general  manner  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  superior  officers. 

^  But  youth,  youth,  youth,**  say 
the  upholders  of'^the  system, — '*we 
want  young  cdondb  and  generals^ 
and  these  can  only  be  obtwaed  by 
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meanfl  of  the  coUeii  ladder  of  pre« 
ferment.**  Brilliant  logic,  no  doubt, 
thongh  its  inferences  may  admit  of 
being  (jnestioned. 

Passmg  orer  the  &ct  that  the  qna* 
lities  we  value  in  youth  are  not 
idwa3r8  to  be  measured  by  years, — 
that  we  see  plenty  of  men,  young  in 
years,  who  were  never  young  in 

SHrit,  energy,  and  activity,  and  that 
lucher  amf  Suvaroff  were,  when 
turned  of  seventy,  the  most  active 
and  energetic  commanders  who  fi- 
gured during  the  long  wars  of  the 
S'rench  Revolution,  —  we  see  no 
earthly  reason  why  young  hopefuls 
should  not  be  promoted  without  pur- 
chase in  the  cndle,  even  as  they  were 
formerly  promoted  by  purchase,  pro- 
vided the  young  heroes  could  spring 
from  their  swaudling-dothes  into 
harness,  and  leap,  resplendent  with 
genius,  from  their  nurse*s  arms  into 
the  arms  of  Mars.  The  ^wer  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  crown,  is  and  must  be 
absolute  and  unquestioned;  and  it 
will  be  as  easy  for  him  to  promote 
young  men  in  consequence  of  their 
merit,  ss  it  now  ia  to  promote  them 
in  consequence  of  their  wealth  or 
influence.  '^  Ah  I  the  old  story,"  we 
shall  be  told;  '^handing  over  the 
patronage  of  the  army  to  the  aristo- 
cracy under  a  new  system  of  merit 
promotion.**  At  present  the  patron- 
age of  the  army  is  exercised  by  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth  and  influence 
under  a  system  of  promotion  that 
throws  the  very  plea  of  merit  com- 
pletely overboard,  and  renders  merit 
almost  dangerous  to  the  possessor, 
unless  supported  by  wealth  or  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  a  vile  libel  on  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  say,  that  none 
could  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a 
profession  of  honour  who  should  ad- 
minister an  honourable  system  of 
merit  promotion  in  a  fair  and  upright 
manner.  We  have  in  these  papers 
shewn  clearly  enough,  that  we  are 
not  friendly  to  the  present  s^rstem  of 
tactics,  or  method  of  grantmg  pre- 
ferment in  the  service;  we  think 
both  are  highly  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  But 
we  distinguish  between  the  officers 
and  seventl  faulty  institutions  under 
which  they  serve ;  and  feel  confident 
that,  in  the  mass,  there  is  not  a  more 
honourable  body  of  men  under  the 
sun  than  the  officers  of  the  Bxitiidii 
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tnhre  to  give  th«ir  officers  retarug 
allovnuices  full/  prof^ortioiiate  to 
those  received  bv  Bxitish  officers. 
The  East  India  Company  maintain, 
in  like  manner,  an  army  far  snperior 
in  strength  to  the  royal  amiyt  and 
contrive  to  ^ve  their  offi^iers  better 
retiring  pensions  than  those  received 
by  the  queen*s  officers.  And  this  is 
saying  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  system  has  entailed  upon  the 
countiy  generals  enough  for  all  the 
armies  of  £urope»  Asia,  and  America 
combined,  almost  three  generals  for 
eveiy  battalion^  we  believe,  and  a  list 
of  unattached  and  half- pay  officers 
nearly  as  great,  we  are  told,  as  it  was 
at  the  tormination  of  the  war  I 

For  the  present  we  must  take  our 
leave  of  this  system,  the  most  shame* 
ful  remnant  of  barbarism  allowed  to 
blacken  the  military  institutions  of 
any  civilised  country.  That  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  caimot  crush  the 
zeal,  courage,  energy,  direct  and 
manly  good  sense  of  the  majority  oi 
British  officersi — that  it  cannot  era- 
dicate &om  their  breasts  the  noblest 
qualities  they  derive  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  is  perfectly  true;  for 
its  power,  thoueh  vast  and  mischiev- 
ous, is  not  absomte.  But  it  can  and 
does  check  the  progress  of  science 
and  reflection  on  professional  sub- 
jects, prevents  study,  and  arrests  the 
developement  of  the  best  military 

aualities  of  our  people.  Wanting 
tie  confidence  that  knowledge  alone 
can  give,  even  lion-hearted  men  be- 
come timid  and  wavering  command- 
ers, whose  faults  and  errors  have 
ultimately  to  be  paid  lor  in  the 
blood  and  tears  of  the  soldiers,  the 


shame,  somyir,  and  treaiium  of  the 

In  tSe  army  we  have,  in  fiust,  three 
rates  of  preferment:  we  have  tba 
heavy-drag  rate  for  the  unwealthy; 
the  eood  mail-coach  rate  for  the 
weslwy ;  and  the  steam-ear  rate  fox 
the  wealthy  and  influential,  who  tra- 
vel principally  by  means  of  the 
G-uoras  ana  cavalry,  especially  by  the 
fonaer.  These  r^gunents  of  Guards 
are  fine,  gallant,  fuid  efficient  corps, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  regiments 
of  the  line ;  and  yet  they  receive  fas 
the  home  service  of  ieven  haUalioM 
nearly  as  much  preferment  as  ail  the 
restof  the  infantry  put  together.  This, 
we  think,  is  rather  ^  too  bad;'*  and 
hold  that  the  Guards  should,  as  in  aU 
other  armies,  be  orgamsed  as  corps  of 
merit,  instead  of  being  only  con- 
venient ladders  of  proerment  lor 
favourite  officers. 

We  must  now  close  this  paper,  but 
shall  keep  a  watehful  eye  on  military 
affiiirs  in  general,  now  rendered  dou- 
bly interesting  to  the  nation  by  the 
darkening  as^ct  of  the  political  ho- 
rizon. At  a  prcoer  time  we  may 
also,  perhaps,  asK  some  awkward 
questions  of  any  member  of  parlia- 
ment who,  when  the  army  ftstimstea 
come  be&re  the  House,  shall  vote 
for  a  single  reduction  without  having 
prefaced  his  notion  by  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  irystem  of  purchase^  and 
thus  give  professional  merit  and  te- 
lents  some  value  in  the  British  army. 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  we  shall 
hold  no  kgislator  guiltless  who  n^- 
lects  to  use  his  b^  effiorts  to  give 
the  army  the  full  benefit  of  that 
power. 
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XI.— THE  STUDBHT,  fPARK. 


Tbb  tiage  kft  St  Jalien  as  Bombre 
as  he  bid  found  him,  who,  unable  to 
return  to  the  ball,  cantiniied  to  wan- 
der about  the  gardens.  Everv  thing 
around  him  insmred  him  with  horror. 
The  sounds  <h  music  and  of  merri- 
ment that  issued  from  the  palaee  fell 
discordantlv  upon  lus  ear,  as  he 
thought  of  what  the  straiiger  had 
said  of  the  princess,  who  was  the 
gayest  and  the  loveliest  amongst 
them. 

^  To  look  at  her  calm,  unwrinUed 
brow,  you  would  not  fani^  it  had 
ever  frowned  assent  to  a  murder  P 

Oh,  it  was  horrible  to  think  of  J 
and  St  Julien  hurriedly  left  the 
gardens,  crossed  the  park,  and  turn- 
ed into  the  country,  that  he  miffht 
escape  from  so  odious  a  scene.  He 
ascmded  one  of  the  beautiful  hiUs 
that  surrounded  the  palace,  and  there 
wandered  listlessly  about,  looking 
occasionally  at  the  lighted  scene  of 
hideous  festivity,  and  then  turning 
to  contemplate  the  quiet  woods  aim 
murmuriiu^  river  at  his  feet 

Tired  of  walking,  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  grass  at  the  first  con- 
venient spot,  and  discovered  that  he 
was  nearer  to  the  palace  than  he  had 
imagined.  He  stretched  himself  upon 
a  mound,  however,  and  gazed  upon 
the  landscape  which  presented  itself 
before  his  eyres,  in  the  uncertain,  in- 
distinct light  of  the  Mluig  mght 
mingling  with  the  earliest  dimness  of 
the  dawn.  The  ducal  park  was  be- 
fore him,  overshadowed  oy  hills  and 
forests,  aJDui  traversed  here  and  th^ 
with  bold,  broad  pathways  of  white 
sand,  and  varied  with  nower-beds, 
temples,  kiosques,  and  marble  statues, 
which  peeped  out  of  the  dim  shadows 
like  phantoms.  The  palace,  with  its 
thousand  windows  all  illuminate 
trembled  on  the  peaoefld  sur&ce  of 
the  river.  And  rockets  cut  through 
the  darkness,  at  regular  intervals, 
from  diverse  points  of  the  gardens. 
To  complete  the  e£fect  of  this  delicious 
and  fuitasUc  scene,  the  sounds  of 
instruments  came  feebly  towards 
him,  with  just  suffidooit  force  for 
him  to  catc£  the  melody,  and  yet  so 
iaint  that  they  seemed  like  fidiy- 

Aotes  iraotoois^  intb  &e  hreeie. 


A  rmtfamua  \ 
ments  announ  i 
had  arrived  at  I 
last  chords  si  i 
air.  St  Juli  i 
time  after  the  \  i 
hearing  nothin 
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through  the  u: 
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It  was  then  1 
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awakened  from 

''  How  delici ' 
sic  at  a  distance 
said  he. 

St.  Julien  as  i 

"^  Pardon  m, ' 
tinned  the  strai  | 
allow  me  to  ac<  I 
town?" 

•*  With  pleas 

<<  I  am  a  str  I 
lost  my  way  in  f)  I 
sounds  of  that  d 

The  two  you  i 
ther,  and  soon 
discussion  upon  i 
and  nhilosophy , 
deeply  versed  i : 
spoke  of  them  \  < 
and  gentle  enth  i 

So  agreeable  \ 
versation,  that  i 
both  sides  to  pi 
entered  a  tavei 
river-side,  when 
for  some  puncl 
seated  themseh 
another  hour, 
each  other  theiii 
professions.  Tli 
dent  from  Munii 
to  live  in  his  q  i 
his  studies  wito 
days  in  travel 
femy  contented 

There  was  an 
nity  in  the  sti 
appearance  whi 
traidict  this  stati 
Julien  fimciedtl 
be  nothing  mo: 
caprices  of  natu 
and  ideas  were  % 
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cultiyated  Crennan  stndent.  Tbey 
sat  for  some  time,  until  the  breaking 
mom  forced  St.  Julien  to  depart. 

^*  I  shall  etttv  here  for  some  weeks,*' 
said  the  student,  ^^  and  should  be 
very  happy  if  you  could  spare  the 
time,  and  have  the  inclination  to 
come  and  see  me  and  renew  our 
discussion.*^ 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  your  per- 
mission to  the  same  effect.  Shall  I 
come  to-morrow  ?" 

"  By  all  means.  We  will  meet 
here.    When?" 

**  In  the  evening." 


"Good.    About  eight  o'clock  ?" 

'^Yes.  What  name  shall  I  in- 
quurefor?" 

"Spark!" 

"Adieu!" 

St.  Julien  hastened  back  to  the 
palace.  The  sky  was  now  streaked 
with  red  gleams  of  the  momins,  and 
he  concluded  eveiy  one  would  be 
in  bed.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered 
his  own  apartment,  than  a  tap  was 
heard  at  his  door,  and  Ginetta  told 
him  through  the  key-hole  that  her 
highness  commanded  his  presence. 

St.  Julien  trembled,  but  obeyed. 


Xn.— ANGEL  OE  DBMON  ? 


Quintilia  was  seated  at  an  open 
window,  and  contemplating  in  deli- 
cious reverie  the  breaKing  mom.  An 
expression  of  deep  serenity  suf^ised 
her  face ;  such  an  expression  St.  Ju- 
lien had  not  seen  her  wear  for  a  long 
time. 

St.  Julien  presented  himself  before 
her  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  hatred, 
arrogance,  and  disgust:  hatred,  for 
having  deceived  nim ;  arrogance, 
from  nis  moral  superiority ;  disgust, 
at  her  crime  and  hypocrisy. 

But  the  calm,  majestic  attitnde  of 
the  princess  was  too  imposing  for 
him,  and,  obeying  the  siffn  she  made 
him,  he  seated  himself  without  daring 
to  utter  a  word.  Ginetta  left  the 
room,  and  shut  the  door  after  her. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the 
princess  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  said,  in  a  firm  but  gentle  voice, — 

"  Let  us  be  friends." 

St.  Julien,  yielding  more  to  his 
confusion  than  to  his  wish,  respect- 
fully touched  her  hand.  He  then 
stood  still  and  embarrassed. 

She  motioned  him  to  be  seated, 
and  he  stumbled  upon  a  chair  a  few 
paces  from  her. 

"  I  have  been  severe  with  you, 
Julien,"  she  said,  with  dignity  and 
kindness ;  "  you  have  been  unjust 
to  me." 

"  Unjust,  highness  ?*• 

*♦  Yes,  you  wished  to  treat  me  as 
any  other  woman,  and  you  have 
deceived  yourself.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  been  in  an  exceptional  situation ; 
my  character,  mv  mind,  and  even 
my  manners,  I  believe,  have  borne  a 
peculiar  impress.  Perhaps  the  im- 
press is  a  bad  one.  I  know  that  it 
nas  shocked  man^ ;  I  know  that  I 
have  been  often  misunderBtood." 


St.  Julien's  blood  boiled  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  I  will  not  assert,"  she  continued, 
"that  this  misunderstanding  is  in- 
different to  me ;  I  have  not  sufficient 
pride  nor  philosophy  to  bear  it  with- 
out pain.  But  my  destiny  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  a  certain  plan, 
and  this  renders  necessary  and  in- 
evitable every  thing  which  I  do,  how- 
ever bizarre,  and  consequently  all 
the  suspicions  to  which  my  conduct 
gives  rise." 

St.  Julien  thought  of  Max.  "  His 
murder  was  doubtless  inevitable!" 
he  said  to  himself. 

"  The  part  I  have  to  play  in  life," 
added  the  princess,  "  consists  in  pre- 
serviiu^  strength  enough  not  to  de- 
viate m>m  the  line  of  conduct  I  have 
traced;  and  all  my  efforts  are  to 
enable  me  to  see  clearly  into  my 
own^  heart.  Oh,  Julien,  it  is  im- 
possible to  isolate  oneself  with  im- 
punity, and  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
mjustice,  hatred,  and  suspicion  I  I 
have  suffered  these,  but  they  have 
not  made  me  yield  one  inch  of  ground. 
The  woman  now  before  you  is  the 
same  person  who  ten  years  tm  en- 
tered on  her  independence,  and  who 
passed  through  every  thing  without 
leaving  her  trace.  I  have  taken 
much  from  others;  I  have  given 
nothing  but  to  God  and  to  a  tomb." 

St.  Julien  thought  of  the  tomb  of 
Max,  and  almost  feared  she  was  going 
to  confess. 

"  Absolutely  insensible  to  all  pettv 
ambitions,"  the  princess  added,  "1 
resolved  to  live  upon  my  own  re- 
sources. I  endeavoured  in  every 
way  to  render  mv  existence  sup- 
portable ;  I  yielded  to  all  my  tastes, 
sought  all  possibte  amtuements,  and 
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accepted  every  friendship  that  was 
offmd.  I  have  loved  hunting,  fa- 
tmie,  study,  science ;  I  have  drouned 
ot  friendMp  as  an  oasis  in  life's 
desert,  havuig  buried  love  apart. 
Friendship  has  often  deceived  me, 
yet  I  beheve  in  it  still.  My  heart 
18  used  to  hope ;  if  that  hope  be- 
comes impossible,  then  I  suppose  I 
shall  gain  coura^  to  live  witnout  it. 
There  is  somethmg  in  my  soul  which 
will  enable  me  to  dispense  with  you 
all;  but  my  life  would  be  more  b&iu- 
tiful,  my  heart  more  stoical,  my 
conduct  more  firm,  and  my  conscience 
more  happy,  if  once  friendship  smiled 
on  me.  It  is  for  this,  Julien,  that  I 
do  for  you  what  I  have  done  for 
very  few, — ^I  explain  and  justify  my- 
self. If  you  have  the  proud  spirit 
and  the  pure  heart  that  I  believe  yon 
to  have,  you  will  comprehend  now 
great  a  proof  of  friendship  I  am  now 
giving  you." 

He  bowed  profoundly.  She  made 
a  siffu  to  intimate  that  she  had  not 
yet  finished,  and  continued, — 

'*  To  remain  faithful  to  an  oath, 
to  a  remembrance,  to  a  name,  is, 
perhaps,  easy ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
K>r  a  woman,  rich  and  flattered,  to 
prodaim  such  an  intention;  that 
would  only  be  to  seek  raillery,  to 
challenge  all  desires,  and  to  expose 
oneself  to  dangers  which  are  out  of 
the  pale  of  an  ordinary  existence.  I 
kept  my  secret,  therefore;  and,  re- 
jecting all  explanation,  as  all  pro- 
clamation, I  walked  along  a  hidden 
fth,  without  telling  whither  I  went, 
walked  there  without  affectation, 
without  hypocrisy — I  walked  there, 
the  brow  open,  the  eye  attentive,  and 
the  ear  deaf  to  flattery.  Have  I  been 
the  cause  of  much  evil  around  me  ?** 

*"  No,  no,  madam,**  exclaimed  St. 
Julien,  touched ;  "  I  know  how  good 
a  sovereign  you  have  been.  Alas! 
why  are  you  not  that  alone  ?** 

^  Do  not  pity  me,  nor  admire  me. 
At  first  my  suffering  was  bitter,  but 
a  change  took  place,  and  I  became 
happv.  How  I  became  so  is  a  secret, 
whicn  I  cannot  reveal  to  you  now, 
but  which  one  day  I  hope  to  do. 
Know  only,  that  after  that  I  had 
little  merit  in  preserving  my  reso- 
lution, and  that  the  advantages  of 
my  situation  were  far  greater  than 
the  disadvantages.'* 

She  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for 
a  minute  or  two,  aii4  tjien  resomed,-** 


«  Yet  the  4 
riouB,  Julien,  i 
fed  them  mc 
one." 

**I,  madam! 

"  You  have 
ances^  and  yoi 
not  so,  because 
With  such  re 
hundred  decep 
loses  a  friend.** 

'*  True,  mad 

^  To  lose  on 
immense  loss ; 
ship  could  be 
almost  dispense 

"  I  have— f< 
mered  St  Juli< 

"  Oh,  honot 
souls  who  abai 
out  fear  of  de 
the  cup  of  Ale: 
lives  to  gain  a 
sought  a  fHen 
have  risked  m 
have  exposed 
God  knows  ho 
soiled  and  decri 
misunderstood 
me  as  the  instn 
ambitions.  In 
have  become  tl 
is  not  calumny  1 
invention,  xo 
haps,  in  seeing 
so  calmly,  that 
execrations  whi 
thought,  perhf 
aware  that,  in  i 
friend  and  con 
believed  my  lo'i 
self,  perhaps,  i/v 
No,  Julien,  I 
blind.  I  kno^v 
dangers  of  my 
continue  to  dar< 
and  my  hope  f 
source — ^my  lo 
ceed,  perhaps, 
will,  perhaps,  li 
day  never  shou 
I  shall  have  op 
women  to  trei 
women  will  si 
will  dare  to  b 
relinquiBhing  t 
sex,  borrow  so 
ness  of  yours, 
repose  on  their 
trample  under 
pm^noe,  that 
say  to  their  1 
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GtHv  mf  firindf*  snd  tbe  Iov«n 
wUl  neitiier  mspeet  them,  nor  watch 
them*  for  they  vill  have  oonfideiiee 
in  their  truth.  * 

"^  Golden  dream  I**  exdnmed  St. 
Jvlicn ;  ^  hope  of  •  gnat  and  en- 

^  No^  Jnlien,  I  am  not  an  enlhii- 
aiaat ;  hut  I  know  myaelf,  and,  when 
I  look  haek  on  the  past,  I  see  my 
whole  life  woven  of  one  yam ;  and 
then  I  say  to  myself  I  am  not  the 
only  woman  who  has  never  lied! 
I  know  not  what  it  is  to  struggle 
with  myself  and  conquer ;  I  never 
had  occasion.  I  never  imposed  prin- 
ciples on  myself,  simply  beeause  I 
never  knew  the  want  of  them.  I 
have  never  b^n  led  where  I  did  not 
wish  to  go;  I  have  yielded  mvself 
up  to  all  my  fancies,  and  never  oeen 
in  danger.** 

'*  Not  in  danger  T* 

*^  No ;  a  man  who  has  no  horrible 
secret  in  his  soul  may  drink  till  he 
is  senselessy  and  not  fear  to  shew  the 
state  of  his  soul  to  boon  companions. 
A  woman  who  loves  not  vice  need 
not  fear  it ;  she  may  traverse  its  hi* 
deous  abodes  without  soiling  h&t 
robe;  she  may  touch  the  ^K>tted 
souls  of  others  like  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  touch  the  leprous  in  the 
hospital ;  she  has  the  right  of  tole* 
ranee  and  pardon :  if  she  does  not 
use  it,  it  is  because  she  is  wicked. 
To  be  wicked  and  chaste  is  to  be 
cold ;  to  be  chaste  and  good  is  to  be 
honest.  I  have  acted  as  my  heart 
directed.  I  have  pitied,  I  have 
loved." 

"And  been  deceived  ?'* 

"  Alas,  yes !  I  have  been  a  dupe, 
Julien,  and  more  than  once.  These 
are  the  thorns  on  the  path.  Our 
feet  are  pricked,  and  bleed.  But  must 
we  therefore  turn  back,  while  we 
hear  in  advance  cries  of  pity  f  The 
fear  of  being  deceived  I  for  minds 
who  feel  the  want  of  ddng  good, 
this  is  a  cowardice  that  must  be 
quickly  conquered.  One  is  charifcrtJq 
but  at  one*s  own  expense  T' 

*'  Oh,  you  were  bom  to  be  iha 
queen  of  a  great  nation,  and  to  ae* 
com^ish  gTMt  thingsr  eulaimed  he. 

"We  are  not y^ reoondkd,**  she 
added.  "  I  have  explained  to  yon  my 
character  and  ideas;  you  have  un- 
derstood me.  It  now  remains  for 
you  to  beiuve  me,  and  I  have  as  yet 
given  you  no  proof/' 


St.  (Julien  towKhJBd  mA  ddi|[|hfi» 
In  his  rigid  soul  the  want  to  esteem 
her  was  more  powedul  even  than 
the  want  of  her  love. 

"  Otky  yea,**  he  cried  ingcnuonsly, 
"  give  me  proofis  that  I  may  weep 
oat  my  repentance  at  your  6et  1 
that  I  nwy  seqpeet  and  bless  you  for 
efver!  les,  yei^  prove  to  me  that 
you  are  sincere,  and  I  will  do  any 
thiqg  you  desire.  I  will  stay  for 
ever  in  your  service.  I  will  stifle 
my  love  in  my  breast,  and  never 
importune  you  with  it.  Let  me 
know ^" 

He  stopped.  He  saw  the  cold 
disdaiaful  look  which  Quintilia  fixed 
on  him,  and  he  fdt  at  once  the  inde- 
licate vehemence  of  his  request. 

They  were  both  silent. 

The  prinoess  resumed  her  calm 
air,  and,  pointing  to  a  box  that  was 
on  the  taole,  she  said, — 

"  I  could  open  that  box,  and  give 
you  the  irresistible  proo&  of  my 
whole  life*s  purity.  In  five  minutes, 
I  could  shew  you  on  what  founda- 
tion rest  the  calumnies  i^gainst  me, 
and  to  what  pitch  the  vain  boastings 
of  Lucioli,  and  such  as  he,  are  false 
and  odious.  But  is  your  friendship 
worth  that  price  ?" 

St.  Julien  could  not  repljr.  He 
stood  pale  and  motionless,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  do  any- 
evil  r  she  asked. 

"Never — never!  always good."^ 

"  Have  I  ever  expressed  one  vile 
idea  ?  Have  I  once,  in  the  course  of 
the  nx  months  we  passed  together 
t&U'A'teU  shewn  eitbor  a  dcmdixi^ 
sentiment  or  an  impure  taster' 

"  Never — never  r 

"  Have  ^u  scmietimes  had  entire 
confidence  in  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  almost  alwinrs." 

"  Who  has  destroyed  it  r 

"  Do  not  bid  me  tdl  you.'' 

Thtfe  was  another  pause* 

"And  yet  I  must  tell  you,"  he  re« 
sumed.  "Your  manners,  your 
tastes,  your  Uzarrerkt,  the  presenca 
of  Ginetta — a  thousand  appearanoea 
— and  horrible  nimours*  But  what 
need  have  you  of  my  esteem  ?" 

"You  are  brutal,  Julien;  and  no 
man  has  ever  daied  to  speak  to  me 
as  jrou  have  done.  Yet  it  is  tluit 
which  makes  me  esteem  you,  and 
wish  for  ywx  esteem.  Yet,  be- 
hold what  is  eonfidencaf    Conld  I 
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Boi  at  tlili  moment  believv  yim  to  be 
the  most  cnniiiDg  and  danng  of  m- 
iriguMUs  that  ever  hid  himKlf  be- 
neath a  ficank,  blunt  beuiiw  ?  Why 
should  I  believe  you  ?  what  proof 
have  I  ?•* 

"  None." 

'*And  yet,  Julien,  I  know  that 
yon  are  not  deceiving  me.  Youi 
very  boldness  tella  me  so :  to«  oSn 
me  the  inaol^it  alternative  of  your  de- 
parture or  my  justification — my 
justification  r  she  added,  with  a 
thick,  choking  voice ;  then,  throwing 
a  key  inan  tne  taUe  with  a  move- 
ment wanger,  said,  ^^Therel  there 
is  the  key  of  that  boxT 

''  I  shall  not  touch  it,''  he  replied, 
indignantly.  *^You  look  on  me  as 
an  insolent  servant ;  you  are  periiaps 
right.  I  have  deserved  it.  I  wul 
incur  your  di^leasure  no  l<Miger ;  I 
will  dimurt'* 

^  Adieu,  then  I**  she  said,  h^^i}g 
out  her  lumd. 

He  pressed  it  in  silence. 

"« It  is  a  pitv,**  she  said,  ''that  we 
could  not  remam  the  frioidB  we  were.*' 

The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
All  St  Julien*s  anger  fled  at  the 
Sttriit ;  and,  standing  orfore  her  with 
aU  the  awkwardness  of  a  child  that 
dares  not  to  demand  pardon,  he 
wept  also. 

'^Ah,  Julien,  is  it  possible,  that 
my  friends  should  make  me  suffer 
tiius  ?  Why  are  tb^  not  like  me  ? 
Why  do  they  not  bdfteve  in  me  as  I 
believe  in  tliem  ?  When  all  m  v  lifis 
has  been  a  sacrifice  to  friendship, 
whynrastl^the  confidence  of  those 
to  whom  I  give  my  own  f  When  I 
picked  vou  up  off  the  common  road, 
coveiecf  wiUi  dust,  and  exhausted 
with  fiitigoe,  why  did  I  not  take  you 
for  a  vagabond  or  an  adventurer  ? 
Why  did  I  believe  m  the  candour  of 
your  looks  and  the  nobility  of  your , 
sentiments  ?  I  have,  then,  a  fafae — 
an  ambiguous  air?  What!  you 
demand  &o<ftsr«  what  you  ought  to 
think  of  me,  and  your  own  hewt  did 
nottellyoQ?  And  what  shall  I  care 
for  your  esteem  when  I  have.^mafd 
it  mm  you  by  proof  f  Then  you 
will  only  give  me  my  lius ;  your 
heart,  your  fnendship  will  give  no* 
thiag!*^ 

''Oh,  70U  are  rightl  you  aio 
right  r  cried  he,  throwing  himself 
at  her  feet.  "  Keep  your  proofr;  I 
wish  them  not»   Keep  your  love  for 


bast 
respect,  dev< 
them  to  the 
quished  a  nai 
eztieme.  TIm 
has  power  ov 
Oh,  do  not  a 
friends  whem 
Whowonldn 
IHends  Ikil,  01 
yon,  one  hear 

5 on — the  ha 
ulien!** 

Quintilkiffai 
tears,  and  tnei 
around  his  nee 
brother. 

AtthismMD 
the  door.  1 
opened;  and, a 
from  Ginetta,  s 
Julien  towak, 
on  to  the  bale 
versed  in  whisf 

Their  interv 
to  him;  but  1 
the  delicious  o 
his  heart.    He 
tilia  onee  more 
other  assurance 
fore  he  went, 
took  up,  one  aft 
that  lav  on  the 
placed  nis  banc 
the  princess ;  1m 
ieally.    The  sd 
flashed  across  h 
spdcen  of  by  t 
never  before  th 
He  now  eagerly 

"  CbAXUM  l>OB'l 

A  cold  shivei 
A  flerce  indign 
thejslaceofthe 
had  just  felt. 

"Infamous  co 
italwoman!  Th 
just  now  so  ma 
tbeptetended  ft 
the  cahp  stoicism 
the  ingenuous  pa 
rage  I  And  she 
<»proofii!  Just 
of  these  women! 
with  me  so  P 

The  princess  1 
deavound  to  hii 
fiwIingB:  endeavi 
for  she  did  not 
tention  to  him. 
the  rocnn  in  a  gi 
to  Gmetta^^* 
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**  Quick  I  quick  I  my  cloak  with 
the  hood,  and  the  dark  lantern  !** 

As  these  words  escaped  her,  she 
perceived  St  Julien,  and  seemed  a 
uttle  annoyed  at  having  heen  over- 
heard; buty  nevertheless,  she  went 


up  to  him  with  cahnness,  and,  giving 
hmi  her  hand  to  kiss,  wished  him 
goodnight. 
He  kissed  it  coldly,  and  left  the 


room. 


Xin. — ^A  nOEND^S  ADVICE. 


St.  Julien  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  succeeding  ten  days  with 
Spark,  and  their  hking  for  each 
other  daily  increased. 

"I  want  your  advice,"  said  St 
Julien  one  &y,  "on  a  matter  that 
touches  me  nearly." 

"  Yes ;  but  will  you  follow  it  ?  If 
it  chime  in  with  your  own  resolu- 
tions, I  presume  you  will,  and  not 
o&erwise !" 

**  I  only  want  your  judgment  on 
certain  facts." 

"  Facts,  they  say,  are  stubhom 
things :  I  object  to  them,  as  being  so 
rare.  Now,  you  wish  me  to  dbraw 
conclusions  from  a  statement  of  facts, 
which  facts  you  yourself  probably 
ignore,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  par- 
tially know.  If,  therefore,  the^  re- 
ceive through  your  representation  a 
false  colouring,  my  jud«nent  on 
them  will  necessarily  be  false.** 

"  But  I  only  want  to  know  what  I 
am  to  believe,  having  certain  evi- 
dences. I  am  in  doubt  myself; 
but  you,  not  being  under  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  viper,  will  be  able  to  see 
clearly.** 

**  Oho  I  it  is  a  question  touching 
love,  and  a  woman!** 

**  It  does  r^ard  a  woman.  Do 
you  know  the  rrincess  Qnintilia  ?** 

Spark*s  brow  was  dark  for  an  in- 
stant; but,  filling  his  pipe  with  a 
careless  air,  he  added,  ^  How  should 
I  know  her?  I  have  been  here  a 
fortnight  1** 

'*  Has  nobody  ever  mentioned  her 
to  you  ?** 

"  Yes ;  my  landlord,  and  some  of 
the  poor,  who  bless  her  name.** 

"  All  iuch  women  are  compassion*- 
at«.** 

"  Such  women  ?**  quickly  inter- 
rupted S^k.  *^  Why,  what  sort  of 
a  woman  is  she,  then? 

"  I  see  clearly  that  you  know  no- 
thing of  her,**  replied  §t  Julien. 

*'  xou  do  not  appear  to  entertain  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her.** 

''  Indeed,  no.** 

*'  Then  whv  eonsult  me  ?** 

"  Because  i  wish  to  know  whether 


I  ought  to  fly  from  her,  or  to  re- 
main in  her  service.** 

St  Julien  then  narrated  the  his- 
tory of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
princess  from  first  to  last.  Spark 
listened  with  imperturbable  calmness ; 
and  so  quiet  was  the  expression  of 
his  handsome  features,  that  St 
Julien  could  gather  no  sort  of  index 
to  his  oi>inions,  or  the  judgement  he 
was  forming  either  on  the  princess  or 
the  narrator.  He  puffed  away  the 
spiral  clouds  of  smoke  as  regularly 
as  if  he  were  listening  to  the  unim- 
portant reading  of  a  newspiper. 

When  St.  Julien  finisned,  Spark 
8hru^;ged  his  shoulders,  and,  laying 
his  pipe  upon  the  grass,  said, — 

*^  JUeber  Fretmd^  before  telling 
you  what  I  think  of  the  princess,  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  think  of  yourself. 
You  are  noble,  but  proud ;  very  vir- 
tuous, but  very  intolerant ;  very  sin- 
cere, and  yet  very  suspicious.  Were 
you  not  educated  by  a  Catholic 
priest  ?** 

**  I  was.  He  was  my  best  and 
earliest  friend.** 

"  Then  I  understand  your  cha- 
racter. I  respect  the  austerity  of 
your  principles  as  much  as  I  con- 
demn the  intolerance  of  your  judg- 
ment If  the  princess  is  such  as  von 
describe  her,  you  would  do  well  to 
leave  her  at  once  ;  but  — ^  here 
Spark  paused  for  a  moment*s  reflec- 
tion, and  then  added,  ^^  but  I  believe 
you  are  absolutely  in  the  dark  re- 
specting her,  and  that  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman.** 

'*  What  I  in  spite  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Max?** 

A  smile  wandered  over  the  face  of 
the  student. 

**  I  do  not  -gxki  mv  whole  trust  in 
that  assassination,**  he  said. 

"* But  his  absence?** 

'^  Is  not  sufficient  proof  of  his  mur- 
der. Nor  do  I  believe  in  a  lover*s 
death  being  caused  by  a  cardess 
word  and  a  frowning  brow.  It  is  a 
story  fit  only  for  chudren  and  oourt- 
gosmps.**, 

»0at  Charles  Dortan?**. 
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''Probably  a  coxcomb,  who  was 
turned  out  of  the  house  directly  he 
took  the  jest  otherwise  than  a  jest." 

''  But  does  a  virtuous  woman  jest 
in  that  way?  Were  I  in  Dortan's 
place,  I  would  follow  her  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  I  would  force  her 
to  keep  her  promise;  afterwards  I 
would  cover  ner  with  avenging  in« 
suits." 

Spark's  brow  lowered,  and  a  blush 
of  indignation  spread  over  his  face. 
He  relit  his  pipe,  and  puffed  away  in 
silence. 

"  And  what  do  you  advise  me  ?" 
said  St.  Julien,  presently. 

•*  Why  to  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
Quintilia  and  distrust  appearances  i 
to  cease  listening  to  Galeotto,  and  to 


execute  with  fi 
of  the  princess 
tached  to  you  a 
ship ;  do  not  s] 

**  And  if  ten 
discover  my  ei 
her  to  be  what 

"You  wUl 
years  of  happii 
sole  yourself  w 
if  you  have  be< 
practised  no  de 
been  injured,  y 
yourself.  Oh, 
being  good,  evei 
i^pent,  it  is  a  si^ 
to  be  as  good  as 

'*  You  are  rig 
serve  your  coun 


XIV. — DOUBTS  PABTTALLT  BEMOVED 


1 


The  next  day  Quintilia  com- 
manded St.  Julien*8  presence.  She 
seemed  so  happy  and  so  gracious,  that 
he  resolved  on  obe3dng  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Spark. 

"  I  have  some  letters  to  dictate  to 
you,"  she  said,  tapping  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder  witn  her  former  fami- 
liarity.   *'  Sit  there  and  be  ready." 

He  seated  himself.  The  fatal 
watch  was  still  upon  the  table,  and 
the  sight  awakened  all  kinds  of  un- 
pleasant ideas.  In  his  rage  he  feigned 
awkwardness,  and  pushed  it  on  the 
table.    It  was  broken  by  the  fall. 

The  princess  scarcely  noticed  it, 
and,  as  he  picked  it  up,  and  began  ex- 
cusing himself,  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently,— 

"Ginetta,  take  my  watch  which 
Giuliano  has  just  broken.  There  is 
always  something  happening  to  it ;  so 
I  suppose  you  had  better  get  it  re- 
paired and  keep  it  for  yourself,  you 
may  be  more  lucky  with  it.*' 

bt.  Julien  gazed  attentively  at  the 
princess.  She  was  as  calm  as  on  the 
day  when  Charles  Dortan  presented 
himself  before  her. 

Ginetta  blushed,  he  thought.  Was 
it  from  the  pleasure  of  having  the 
watch,  or  was  she  staggered  at  the 
audacity  of  her  mistress  ? 

He  looked  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  said, — 

**La  Signora  Gina  knows,  per- 
haps, some  watchmaker  at  Paris,  to 
whom  she  coiQd  confide  the  repair- 
ing of  her  present  ?" 

'♦  Why  at  Paris  ?"  asked  Quintilia; 

VOL.  XXZ.  VO,  GUCXIX. 


''there   are  ex( 
Venice- 
She  had  not  c    i 
and  Ginetta  had 
trable. 

"If  La  Sign<   i 
me,"  pursued  h( 
the  getting  it  n  i 
person  who  brok 

"Well,  arran  ! 
tween  you,"  said  I 
what  impatiently 

"  I  win  send  it  i 
who  lives  at  Pa  i 
Julien — "agentl(  : 
Dortan." 

Ginetta  was  tr  i 
cess  seemed  to  pa 
but,  repeating  th 
said, — 

"  Is  not  Dorta  i 
watchmaker,"    sli : 
Ginetta,"  to  whoc 
when  you  broke 
Julien  has  done  ?' 

"  Yes,  highness 
out  to  me  as  a  dis  I 
his  way,  and  he  c  i 
vratch,  as  is  usual  \ 
makers." 

The  princess  cot 

"  I  would  sweai 
lien,  "  that  Ginett; 
of  this,  and  the  pri 
Perhaps  it  was  rii 
sdf  off  as  the  print 
I  was  not  to  suspe< 

The  princess  tb 
Julien  a  letter  add 
deGork.    Assooi 
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ii  she  rang  the  belL  Gakotto  ap« 
peared. 

''Take  this  to  the  Duke  de  Gnrk 
and  bring  me  his  reply.  If  he  de- 
mands an  audience,  tell  him  it  is  im- 
poflsibie." 

Galeotto  was  about  to  speaks  bat 
the  princess  motioned  him  with  an 
imperions  gesture  to  be  gone.  From 
her  manner  towards  him  it  was  evi- 
dent, both  to  himself  and  to  St.  Julien, 
that  she  was  deeply  offended,  and  had 
removed  him  from  all  familiarity  or 
intimacy. 

The  conversation  which  took  place 
during  the  absence  of  the  page  was  so 
like  the  soft  confidence  and  unre- 
serve of  former  days,  that  St.  Julien 
was  in  ecstasy  and  blessed  Spark  for 
his  advice,  and  applauded  himself  for 
having  listened  to  it. 

Galeotto  reappoired  with  the 
duke*s  answer.  Quintilia  broke  the 
seal,  and,  passing  it  to  St.  Juhen,  or* 
dered  him  to  read  it  aloud.  Hedidso. 

"The  reply  of  your  highness  is  so  de« 
cisire,  that  I  shoald  feel  myself  wanting 
in  respect  did  I  farther  nrge  my  claim. 
I  obey,  however y  the  order  which  her 
highness  imposes  on  me,  and  submit  to 
her  the  demand  of  my  sovereign. 

"  An  ambassador  from  our  cabinet, 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  Max, 
charged  to  represent  the  Prince  de  Moo* 
terete  at  the  marriage  with  your  high- 
ness, now  fifteen  years  ago,  established 
himself  in  Monteregale,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  sovereign.  But,  baring  been 
recalled  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
he  did  not  respond  to  the  orders  of  the 
court,  nor  did  he  ever  reappear  there. 

"  He  is  now  called  upon  to  render  an 
account  of  his  absence  during  that  long 
period,  and  to  present  himself  before  me, 
Duke  de  Gurk,  to  place  in  my  hand  cer- 
tain documents,  and  to  reply  to  certain 


(juestaoiia.  In  deftralt  of  aiiefa  act  of  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Cheralier  Maz« 
your  htghDess  will  be  called  upou  to  fur- 
nish the  proo&  of  his  decease,  or  to  indi- 
cate the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  satisfaction  your  highness 
will  be  recognised  as  in  a  state  of  hostility 
towards  our  government,"  &c. 

St.  Julien  was  intensely  interested 
in  her  reply.    She  merely  said, — 

^  Yeiy  well.  Julien,  take  up  your 
pen  and  write, — 

"  I  recognise  the  right  of  no  sovereign 
upon  earth  to  make  me  an  arbitrary  de- 
mand nor  an  absurd  question.  I  have  to 
r«ider  no  account  of  the  actions  of  others  ; 
and  no  prince,  great  or  small,  has  ever 
been  the  guardian  of  strangers  residing  in 
his  lands.  All  that  I  can  do  to  second 
the  wishes  of  your  sovereign  is  to  permit 
you  to  publish  through  my  states  an  or- 
der addressed  to  the  Chevalier  Max  from 
his  sovereign.  If  he  appears  at  that 
order,  I  shidl  be  charmed  to  see  all  your 
inquietudes  on  that  point  set  at  rest. 

Quintilia  signed  and  sealed  it,  and, 
handing  it  to  the  page,  she  said,^ 

''  Carry  that  to  the  duke.  When 
vou  have  done  so,  you  may  take  this 
billet  to  my  treasuxer.  He  vrill  count 
you  out  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  travel  for  some  vears ; 
I  believe  you  wish  to  do  so.  To  &- 
dUtate  your  departure,  I  have  com- 
manded post-horses  to  conduct  you 
to  the  frontier.  The  carriage  I  Im 
you  to  accept  for  your  travels.  I 
wish  you  a  pleasant  vovage.  Adieu  T 

Gfiieotto  was  thunderatruck.  He 
began  to  stammer  fcnrth  hopes  for 
forgiveness  if  he  had  ofiended;  but 
he  saw  in  the  looks  of  QuintUia  that 
her  resolution  was  fixed.  Uncertain 
what  course  to  take,  he  remained  si- 
lent for  a  moment,  and  then,  bowing 
profoundly,  he  left  the  room. 


XV. — MT0TXSXSS  XXPLADnm. 


The  conviction  St.  Julien  had  ob- 
tained respecting  the  innocence  of 
Quintilia,  with  respect  to  Dortan, 
led  him  to  reflect  on  the  probability 
of  all  the  other  suspicious  circum- 
stances in  her  history  admitting  of 
as  simple  an  explanation.  It  was 
only  the  thought  of  Max  that  now 
puxzled  him. 

He  went  to  Spark,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  result  of  these  re- 
flections, adding,  **!  feel  morally 
persuaded  that  the  princess  Is  as  vir- 
tuous as  she  is  great;  but  I  cannot 
the  disappearance  of  Max.** 


"If  the  prooft  were  g^ven  you — 
if  even  presumotive  evidence  were 
a^rded  3rou  of  Max  being  still  alive} 
what  would  you  think  ?** 

"  Alive  t  Oh,  do  release  me  from 
my  doubts  I    Is  he  alive  f^ 

"Hels." 

"But  imprisoned  r 

"Freeasyouare;  and  a  thousand 
times  happier  T 

"  And  you  have  prooft  P** 

"The  best.- 

•*  Give  them  to  me.*' 

"lamMaxr 

St.  Julien  iras  nleiit,  hieathleMi 
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•hnoft  stifled  with  contendlzig  emo- 
tiont. 

"^  How  I  have  wiODged  thii angeir 
he  exclaimed. 

^*  Angel,  in  trath,**  replied  Max; 
^  but  I,  too»  have  wrongly  Buspected 
her  and  Buffered  in  conseqaence. 
Listen.  You  have  heard  of  the 
Blight  altercation  we  had  on  the 
evening  of  our  betrothal,  which  pre- 
ceded my  duappearance.  We  were 
little  more  than  children ;  our  quar- 
rel, trivial  as  were  the  motives,  had 
all  the  importanoe  which  children 
give  to  tnfles.  In  a  moment  of 
passion,  she  told  me  she  would  never 
be  mine ;  she  commanded  me  never 
to  see  her  more.  Stung  to  the  quick, 
I  obeyed.  I  left  Monteresale. 
Deeply  mortified  at  having  been 
suspected  by  her  I  loved  to  be  guilty 
of  a  petty  ambition,  I  made  a  vow 
never  to  return.  I  changed  my 
name  and  travelled.  Quintilia  thought 
I  should  return;  uneasy  that  I  did 


not,  she  sc 
and  at  last 
an  end  tc 
mained  tr 
dent  threv 
We  had  1 
much,  I 
our  raptui 
formahties 
claim  the  1 

St.  Jul! 
tears  were 
happiness. 

"JFor   y 
friendly  cc 
year.    You 
ed  your  h 
reserved  a 
friendship, 
esteem  ^ou. 
expiration  « 
with  us,  I  h 

St.  Juliei 
speechless  f< 
ing  besets 


.►  i 


/• 


y 


teaclMM,andi 
Im  wise? 

"  Knowled 


HINTS  OK  TH£  MODERN  OOVBRNfiSi 

"  Society  is  full  of  abases.  Women  complain  of  beic 
brought  up,  badly  educated,  badly  treated,  and  badly  def< 
tuoately,  true.  These  complaints  are  just,  and  do  not  dp 
thousand  voices  will  be  uplifted  to  remedy  the  eriL^-^Lef 

Thb  cry  has  gone  forth.  The  plaint 
in  the  drawing-room  has  been  echoed 
by  groans  from  the  work->room.  AU 
reflecting  womankind,  firom  Lady 
Emmeline  to  the  milliner^s  appm- 
tioe  who  wrote  touchingly  to  Irord 
Ashley,  make  their  moan.  llKm^^ht- 
f ul  women  in  all  ages  have^  bewailed 
"the  cramping  pressure  itfjgnonmce 
and  jealous  thraldou.  'lis  an  old 
cry,  though  the  note  is  now  chansed. 
Lady  Mary  Wortle^  chareed  ner 
grand-daughter  to  hide  the  learning 
she  might^acquire ;  a  wise  woman  of 
to-day  T^ffht,  with  equal  justice,  cau- 
tion b^r  oiild  to  aoqaixfiJieiLkiiflB* 
ledge  before  she  roorts  it.  Tis  an 
s^  of  teaching.  The  craving  mind 
may  no  longer  feed  where  it  lists. 
A  system  of  "cramming"  bears  sway, 
firom  Bellas  school  to  the  senate- 
house.  No  woman  can  complain  of 
lack  of  teaching,  nowadays;  she 
may  though  still  with  reason  sigh 

after  tdmom.    Where  «yery  <m« 


All  popular  ( 
nons ;  and  w 
tury,  with  ot 
abstracts,  fiMfi 
schools,**  and 
governesses,  i 
rebound  of  o 
bour-frames  i 
To  trace  tl 
desire  after  ki 
task  of  a  phil< 
flees  to  see  tht 
from  all  ages 
dise  for  the  i 
the  first  recon 
she  tempted  n 
blessings,  for 
^  knowing  goc 
forth,  man  w 

upon  woman,  \ 
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plenty,  by  keeping  her  ignorant,  and, 
consequently,  helpless.  But  since  the 
day  that  Christianity  dawned  on  the 
world,  an  emancipation  of  the  weak 
out  of  the  power  of  the  strong  has 
been  silently  progressing.  The  faint 
cry,  uplifted  at  intervals,  swelled 
into  a  chorus;  there  was  a  sudden 
rush;  all  the  world  clamoured  for 

a  better  education  for  women;  no 

wonder,  in  such  a  struggle,  that  the 

greater  number  mistook  chaff  and 
usks  for  bread.  The  movement 
was  all  too  sudden.  Education, 
in  as  far  as  it  implies  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth,  is  the 
work  of  life ;  its  operations  are  as 
secret  and  as  self- derived  as  the 
gradual  shooting  of  the  green  blade 
mto  the  wheat-car. 

Now,  when  that  cry  of  women 

after  knowledge  pierced  the  air,  a 

>rang  up,  mushroomwise, 

in  a  night,^TJhig22er  .i^-  .  M<>^«" 
who  had  only  reaotEeff.  bibles  and 

receipt-books  found  themseivo  uii- 
pepared   for   the   emergency —'we 
have  so  little  patience,  so  little  fore- 
sight.    Then,  teadimg,   that   holy 
I  vocsSwi  of  a  woman,  became  a  trade. 
/  An  unw'^^l  demand  creates  its  own 
/   supply.    iJere  was  a  tempting  open- 
/     ing  to  all  aspiKJng  women,  who  were 
fVce  to  try  a  ne^K^cld ;  tho.  nnroar- 
ried  daughters   ofStj  gentry  left 
with  scanty  portionaTnH^ *\^^  °^^^» 
been  content  to  eke  otTtthilF  ^™^^^ 
incomes  in  tquifi:  xxuaxy  -v^fli  ^^® 
gentlewomeri,  in  our  great  •ip-i 
mothers'  days,  who    lived    in    iio-" 
noured  independence,  though  the^ 
kept  small  shops,  to  Avhich  their  old 
friends  resorted.    They  did  not  lose 
caste  because  they  sat  for  part  of  the 
day  behind  the  counter.    However, 
this  refuge  grew  insecure  from  the 
outward  pressure  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  refinement.    The  vast 
spread  of  colonisation  at  this  junc- 
ture drew  many  bold  spirits  among 
the  men  from  the  warehouse.    Wo- 
men shared  in  the  growing  distaste 
for  the  ell-wand  and  the  steel-yard. 
Many  left  their  quiet  homes  for  the 
school-rooms   of  halls   and  castles. 
As  they  mounted  the  stair,  others 
came  from  a  lower  rank,  and  filled 
the  vacant  steps.    The  restless  rage 
to  push  on  had  stirred  all  classes. 
Those   vfho^  disappointed  in  their 
"'Y  standi  looked  wistfully  back,  to 
>H  found  that  when  they  woiilii 


return  they  could  not.  There 
no  place  left  for  them  but  that  which 
they  had  chosen.  Like  much  else, 
it  looked  best  from  a  distance.  Here, 
then,  was  a  whole  class  of  women 
driven  into  a  new  line,  for  which 
they  had  received  no  fitting  prepara- 
tion. As  America  and  the  Indies 
were  filled  by  swarms  of  adven- 
turers, mvriage  necessarily  ,de-) 
creased.  ThSre,  was  such  an  over- 
pTdT  OT  sin^e  women  that  the  old 
order  of  things  was  subversed.  Wo- 
men must  have  bread  to  eat  as  well 
as  men.  If  they  have  no  husbands 
to  toil  for  them,  they  must  win  food 
for  themselves.  They  found,  if  they 
would  not  sink  in  the  scale,  they 
must  work  with  their  heads,  and  not 
with  their  hands.  MustT'  oh,  the 
ruthlessness  of  necessity!  We  know 
the  fate  of  the  weed  when  mighty 
waters  rush  together.  The  new 
generation,  thirsting  to  be  taught, 
ibund  teachers  at  their  mercy,  hang- 
ing between  two  ranks.  Do  the 
weak  desire  to  learn  what  they  may 
expect  from  the  strong  ?  I^et  them 
ponder  deeply  the  governess  system 
of  the  present  day.  This  was  the 
watch- word,  ^  Teach  us  on  our  own 
terms,  or  work,  and  cease  to  be  gen- 
tlewomen.'* To  the  newly  risen  race 
of  governesses,  even  sucn  equivocal 
gentility  was  preferable  to  a  second 
change,  though  it  was  to  be  gained 
at  the  price  of  isolation.  Time  was 
when  the  daughters  of  poor  clergy- 
men, with  pedigrees  longer  than  their 
purses,  found  secure  and  honourable 
~"^ice  as  housekeepers  and  ladies'- 
^A,  A  new  order  of  things  had 
^  e  4^und.  The  still-room  vras  no 
lonff§lL>  ^^®  retreat  to  decayed  gen- 
tlewomelA;  A  love  of  show  kept  pace 
with  theeH^  of  knowledge.  A 
profligate  adepilMn  confectionary  was 
preferred  befor&S*  respectable  wo- 
man, who  knew  thcSbusiness  of  pre- 
serving order  and  «wency  better 
than  uie  mysteries  of  tkk^  stew-pan 
and  the  ice-pail.  \ 

The  policy  of  the  world  b  <o  take 
advanta^  of  want.  It  becaimc^  ap- 
parent that  a  whole  family  of  daugh- 
ters might  be  taught  by  one  of  these 
single  women,  struggling  for  bread, 
for  less  than  it  fomierlv  cost  to  send 
one  girl  to  school.  Where  compe- 
tition was  so  great,  there  was  no  dif- 
^cm\1^  m  driving  a  baigain.  The 
UMOAE  q1  VoiJurQdEiCtfSfk  isAi^Xi  \)^  had 
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80  cheaply,  tliat  the  grocer's  daoKh- 
ters  coula  be  taught  to  read  Atd 
and  Virginia  in  the  origmal  tonj^ue, 
and  to  strum  the  Fall  of  Parii^  In 
process  of  time,  therefore,  a  •"go- 
verness became  a  necessary  appanage 
in  every  family. 

Whether  it  be^  right  or  wrons,  ieis 
a  general  rule,  for  mothers  to  £le- 
giUe  their  most  sacred  trust  to  hured 
stranjsers,  we  are  not  here  to  discuss. 
The  fact  exists.    Is  the  system  carried 
out  fairly  for  all  parties  ?    Is  there 
any  question  astir  as  to  its  abuse? 
Philanthropic  eyes  are  scanning  many 
Isocial  evils.    Is  it  yet  considered  how 
/far  a  whole  race  of  women  are  drag- 
(ginff  out  weary  lives  under  a  mass  of 
triius,  the  detail  of  which  would  fill 
a  ^'  blue  book  "*  by  themselves  ?  True, 
if  the  case  were  known,  '*a  thou- 
sand voices**  would  be  *^  uplifted.** 
The  miseries  of  the  governess  may 
even  swell  that  sickening  clamour 
about    the    ^  rights    of    women,** 
which    would     never    have    been 
raised   had   women   been    true   to 
themselves.    But  that  trite  saying  in 
/..'        this  case  has  its  point.    The  mo£m 
-  -   ./[  governess  system  is  a  case  between 
\  woman  and  woman.    Before  one  sex 
demands  its  due  from  the  other,  let 
it  be  just  to  itself. 

Pumch  has  ably  pleaded  in  the  cause 
of  salaries  and  qualifications.  The 
statistics  touching  lunatic  asylums 
give  a  frightful  proportion  of  gover- 
nesses in  the  list  of  the  iaaane.  But 
has  the  whole  life  in  home  school- 
rooms ever  been  investigated  ?  We 
ask  this  with  a  real  wish  to  be  in- 
formed, with  a  hope  of  directing  eves 
to  this  unknown  page  of  human  me. 
Have  kind,  ladylike,  cultivated  wo- 
men ever  reflected  on  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  themselves 
and  others  of  like  minds,  and,  per- 
haps, formerly  in  similar  drcum- 
stanoes?  Have  they  ever  tried  tO/ 
put  themselves  in  the  x)osition  of  ^e 
young  women  devoting  themselves  to 
the  education  of  their  children,  who 
vec  live  ar  strangers  in  the  midst  of 
homes?'  Let  us  examine  an  ordinary 
case,  one  that  is  happening  daily 
under  our  own  eyes.  The  parents  of 
a  large  family  find  they  must  send 
their  daughters  into  the  world  to 
I  gain  their  oread.  They  stretdi  some 
'points  to  qualify  them  for  the  task. 
In  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are 
4e8tined  to  teach.    The  dau((hter  ^ 


no  chance  of  gaining  a  situation,  un- 
less she  has  been  under  many  mas- 
ters. These  can  seldom  be  procured 
'  at  home ;  and  the  ^neral  habits  of 
fhigal  households  will  not  suit  a  girl 
who  will  probably  be  hired  to  form 
the  manners,  as  well  as  to  mould  the  . 
minds,  of  her  pupils.  She  is  sent  to 
one  of  those  schools  which  are  usually 
mere  gymnasia  for  accomplishments 
and  defiant  manners.  She  soon  gains 
many  snowy  acquirements :  she  learns 
the  true  value  of  outward  appearance 
and  position.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  touchstone  there  is  in  a  pretty  face, 
an  expensive  wardrobe,  or  a  title,  at 
girls*  schools.  It  will  be  well  if  she 
does  not  forget  to  blush ;  better  still 
if  she  retains  the  instinctive  horror 
of  evil  implanted  in  all  young  hearts. 
Probably  she  makes  friends  of  firla 
who  are  ^  finishing  their  education** 
for  the  say  world  and  the  matrimo-  ^ 
nial^maAet  Shelives  amo^l  emn- 
panions  of  her  own  age,  which  fiict 
implies  a  share  in  a  certain  amount 
of  aninud  spirits  and  enjoyment  of 
young  life.  At  eighteen  (and  we . 
do  not  take  the  earliest  age  at 
which  young  women  are  sent  into 
the  world)  sne  leaves  these  humble 
cares  and  joys,  the  protection  of 
parents,  and  her  natural  sphere  for  e^ 
new  life.  How  gre^  must  be  her 
heart-sickness  wnen  she  sets^forth 
into  that  untried  world !  The  aus- 
pices under  which  she  sta^  differ 
widely  from  those  whiglr'attend  her  . 
old  associates.  Sh^  tears  from  one  .' 
of  her  "  cominj^  'out,*'  another  tells  j 
of  the  pnresentation,  a  third  is  married.  '■ 
A  craving  far  pleasures,  inconsistent 
with  her'^lin^,  is  added  to  the  fear 
of  Strang  duties  and  the  sense  of 
forlopiness  on  leaving  home.  In  her 
proration  for  the  world  she  has 
jemied  to  make  her  own  station  in 
it  ^abound  in  some  hardships  not 
necessarily  pertaininjy^  to  it. 

One  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  . 
anomaly  than  that  which  makes  tC^j 
woman  responsible  for  children,  and 
their  exemplar  ui  all  things,  whose 
mother  treats  her  as  if  she  were  unfit 
to  associate  with  herself  and  her 
guests.  Children,  who  only  look  to 
tne  outside  of  things,  must  draw  the 
inference  that  their  governess  is 
a  mere  machine  for  teaching.  To 
their  eyes,  she  appears  whofljr  eat 
off  from  the  linka  \si  tSskSso:  iSdmedl  ^ 
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uberance  d  a  j^utiifttl  heart,  firesh 
from  the  warmth  and  common  hi« 
teresta  of  a  fiunilyf  is  soddanly  thrust 
into  a  post  whose  conscientious  iVil« 
fitment  requires  a  discration  and 
letinence  not  natural  to  youth.  New 
difficulties  and  responsibilities  meet 
her  every  dav;  she  is  hourly  tried 
by  all  those  childish  follies  and  per- 
yersities  which  need  a  mother's  in- 
stinctive love  to  make  them  tolerable  ; 
yet  a  forbearance  and  spring  of  spirits 
18  claimed  from  the  stranger,  in  spite 
of  the  frets  she  endures,  which  He 
who  made  the  heart  knew  that  ma- 
ternal affection  only  could  supply, 
under  the  perpetual  flontraiictions  of 
wilful  childhood,  inis  strength  of 
instinct  has  been  given  to  every  mo- 
ther. It  enables  her  to  walk  lightly 
under  a  load  which,  without  it,  she 
could  not  sustain.  But  should  not 
women  think  twice,  before  they  ex- 
pect from  strangers  who  have  not 
even  the  natural  affection  of  kindred, 
a  mother's  conduct  to  their  children? 
Day  by  day  the  governess  is  worn 
by  the  disam>ointments  the  most 
promising  child  must  inflict  upon  its 
teacher;  but  to  whom  can  she,  in 
her  weariness,  turn  for  sympathy? 
Not  one  mother  in  a  thousand  can 

"*  "  ftlj^  *®  ^®*^  ^®'  child's  faults  spoken 
of  iJjy  a  third  person,  however  quick- 
sight^  she  is  to  them  herself,  with- 
out s(We  resentment  towards  the 
speaker^SflkJery  young  woman  would 
probably  feafs4?  venture  on  such 
delicate  around  w^h  the  parents. 

If  she  18  indiscree  v^t  e  writes  to  her 
iknuly  about  her  pupilsMi^^  is  taught 
hereafter  by  bitter  expk^ence   the 
fruits  of  incaution ;  some^^erhaps, 
go  on  all  their  lives  betrayin^^  holy 
trust.    The  lips  of  a  consaeohdpus 
teacher  would  be  sealed,  by  the  a^e 
of  lookinff  in  upon  a  child's  soul  an, 
seeing  all  its  struggles.    For  no  re- 
lief to  herself  could  she  dare  to  ex- 
..  pose  to  others  what  she  has  learned 
by  a  trust  implicit  aa  that  placed  in 
a  confessor.     She  must  live  daily 
\.    amidst  the  trials  of  a  home  without 
'    its  blessbga;  she  must  bear  about  on 
.' '  her  heart  the  sins  she  witnesses  and 
the  responsibilities  that  crush  her; 
without  any  consent  of  her  will,  she 
is  made  the  confidante  of  many  family 
secrets;  she  must  live  in  a  familiar 
circle  as  if  her  eyes  did  not  perceive 
the  tokens  of  bitterness;  she  must 
appear  not  to  hear  sharp  sayings  and 


ma/-d*/>ro/>of  speeches;  kindly  words 
of  courtesy  must  be  always  on  her 
lips;  she  must  be  ever  on  her  ^^uard; 
let  her  relax  her  self-restramt  for 
one  moment,  and  who  shall  say  what 
mischief  and  misery  might  ensue  to 
all  from  one  heedless  expression  of 
hers?  Wholesome  discipline,  no 
doubt !  It  were  well,  perhaps,  if  it 
were  made  the  groundwork  of  all 
home  intercourse ;  but  who  amongst 
the  young,  unaided  and  without 
counsel,  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
Is  not  caution  the  fruit  of  experience  ? 
Ay,  and  these  young  creatures,  if 
they  have  high  moral  principles, 
learn  enough  bitter  experience  m  a 
year  to  give  them  the  sorrows  of 
maturity,  without  its  strength  and 
safety. 

The  consequences  to  themselves? 
They  spring  up  suddenly  in  pre- 
mature developement,  like  plants  in 
a  hot-house, — old  in  heart,  aged  in 
appearance,  before  the  bloom  of 
youth  is  brushed  from  their  years, 
drawn  upwards  by  the  insufferable 
light,  from  which,  in  their  glass- 
houses, there  is  no  shelter.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  hundreds  snap 
yearly  from  the  stalk,  or  prolong  a 
withered,  sickly  life,  till  niey,  too, 
sink,  and  are  carried  out  to  die  mi-  • 
serably  in  the  by-wa^s  of  the  world.  1 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
unnatural  state  of  isolation  to  which 
women  are  exposed  who  preftr  ho- 
nest exertion  to  inaction  and  de- 
pendence.   Any  one  who  has  a  mind 
to  feel  and  a  heart  to  think  would 
consider  it  no  great  hardship  to  in- 
struct children,  even  not  their  own, 
for  a  given  portion  of  the  day.    By 
great  mercv  the  structure  of  a  child  8 
mind  is  so  beautifully  organised,  that 
it  awakens  a  tenderness  and  interest 
towards  itself  in  the  hearts  who  muse 
jipoa  it.    But  when  the  lesson-books 
closed,  and  the  little  ones  have 
capiered  out  of  the  school-room,  what 
b^OTQ^  ^^^  teacher,  who  has  not 
exchangedVflS«iMitt  or  a  word  with 
any  one  of  congmali&und  kU  dy  "t 
Hour  after  hour  sh<  has  bent  down 
her  mind,  and  rajM  the  children's 
to  given  points,  which,  however  in- 
teresting, are  euiausting.    A  young 
thiog,  perhaps,  still  herself,  ready  to 

Sring  up  again  at  one  kindly  touch. 
0  not  even  fond  mothers,  wno  teach 
their  own  children,  feel  that  after 
the  labours  of  the  day  they  need 
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j.some  interchange  of  mindf  They 
■have  often  felt  refreshed  when  hus- 
|band  or  friend  has  given  them  a  new 
thought,  or  understood  an  articulated 
feeling,  after  the  repression  of  the 
day,  necessary  in  fulnlling  the  duty 
of  teaching.  Who  is  there  that  has 
not  known  the  dryness  of  spending 
time  with  people  of  more  limited 
capacities  and  interests  than  one*s 
own?  The  governess  has  a  better 
lot  than  this,  inasmuch  as  she  may 
hope  to  expand  the  germs  given  into 
her  fostering  care ;  whereas  the  un- 
congenial companion  can  only  expect 
less  and  less  of  bud  and  blossom  as 
years  roll  on.  Let  mothers  say  if 
they  would  not  expect  their  own 
daughters  to  lan^ish  in  spirits  and 
energy,  if  they  had  no  intercourse 
with  older  companions.  Whilst  the 
children  are  with  their  parents  and 
their  guests,  the  governess,  quite  as 
often  as  not,  is  expected  to  remain  in 
the  school-room,  unless  specially  in- 
vited to  join  the  circle.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  in  large  establish- 
ments, where  the  school-room  ar- 
rangements are  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  family.  We  believe  that  most 
young  women  of  delicate  perceptions 
would  prefer  their  desolate  apart- 
ment to  feeling  themselves  clogs  upon 
the  family  party.  But  do  people 
know  what  they  arc  about  when  they 
leave  young  creatures  alone,  long 
evening  after  evening,  following  days 
of  seclusion  and  exhaustion  ?  Fac- 
tory-girls, shop-women,  teachers  of 
accomplishments,  return  to  their 
homes  at  night.  The  servants  gather 
round  the  work-table  or  the  hall- 
fire.  Prisoners  in  gaol  may  collect 
together  in  knots  in  their  yards,  look 
in  each  other*s  faces,  hear  the  sound 
of  human  voices,  tell  their  troubles 
and  joys,  and  listen  to  their  neigh- 
bours. Solitary  confinement,  even 
for  felons,  is  reserved  to  punish  some 
special  offence.  It  is  only  the  go- 
verness, and  a  certain  class  of  private 
tutors,  who  must  hear  the  echoes 
fnun  the  drawing-room  and  the 
offices,  feeling  tluit,  in  a  house 
Aill  of  peopk,  they  dwell  alone. 
Nerrons  initability,  dejection,  loss 
of  raAQCTt  w  tne  inyariable  re- 
ndti  wSJBh  lUIow  a  too  solitaiy 
VkpiMdOu    Tcfti without dastki^ 

l0ff  coMPmton  sbdnL 


teacher  of  such  gay,  volatile  ereatures 
as  children, — so  easily  cowed  and 
spirit-broken  by  harshness  or  settled 
sadness  in  those  who  live  with  them  ? 
Would  not  querulous  temper  or  de- 
pression of  spirits  in  the  governess 
be  complained  of  by  the  parents? 
Do  they  consider,  when  they  expect 
cheerfulness  and  an  even  composure 
of  spirits  from  one  fretted  with  child- 
ren's restless  waywardness,  and 
chilled  by  the  fh)sty  indifference  and 
neglect  of  the  grown-up  members  of 
the  fkmily,  that  they  ask  an  impos- 
sible thing?  There  may  be  some 
phlegmatic  exceptions,  but,  merely  to 
judge  by  common  parlance,  govern- 
esses are  usually  a  fretful,  discon- 
tented race.  Why?  They  are  the 
weak,  they  are  trampled  upon;  if 
they  turn  upon  their  oppressors  they 
must  starve.  Some  few  have  such 
strong  hearts,  and  are  moulded  by 
secret  influences  of  good  to  such  a 
perfect  temper,  that  tney  can  endure 
patiently,  and  find  peace  in, 

''The  idt,  gray  life«  and  apathetic  end." 

Those  who  have  not  directed  their 
attention  with  some  definite  end  to 
these  points,  will  scarcely  believe  the 
want  of  consideration  shewn  to  go- 
vernesses in  trifles.  Perhaps,  too, 
they  may  think  them  too  insignificant 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  bubble 
on  the  surface  shews  which  way  the 
tide  sets. 

At  one  house,  when  the  party 
at  bed-time  were  lighting  their 
candles,  one  young  lady  remarked 
that  "Calypso  was  not  there."  A 
gentleman,  staym^  in  the  house, 
asked  the  mcamng  of  the  joke. 
"Oh,  you  shall  see!"  The  bell 
was  rung,  the  servant  came.  He 
returned,  bringing  another  candle. 
"  There  is  your  candle.  Miss  S— ," 
said  the  girl  to  her  governess.  "  And 
why  Calypso?"  asked  the  guest, 
"  I)on*t  you  see?"  replied  the  girl, 
laughing,  as  she  pointed  to  the  can- 
dle. It  was  what  is  vulgarly  called 
"  a  dip."  It  tapered  high  aboye  the 
other  short  candles,  wmch  were  idl 
of  wax.  "  Calypso,  you  know,  was 
taller  than  her  nymphs;"  and  the 
younff  girl  laughed  at  her  witticism. 

Miss  S turned  away,  looking  as 

if  touched  to  the  quick.    No  one  in 
serious  folly  caxi  \)ft.\^^  >2e^si&»  vbss:) 
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matter  of  burmn|;  a  wax  or  a  tallow- 
candle.  But  inyidious  distinctioDB  do 
grate  upon  the  heart. 

A  young  person  suffers  much  from 
solitude,  but  what  are  her  trials  when 
she  is  made  one  with,  but  not  of,  the 
family?  Most  women  know  how 
unpleasant  it  is  to  make  a  third  in  the 
house  of  a  married  sister  or  friend. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  painfully 
the  governess  must  feel  herself  to  be 
a  check  on  the  readj  flow  of  chit- 
chat in  the  domestic  curcle.  No  kind- 
ness could  do  away  the  conviction  of 
being  in  the  way  from  a  mind  of  any 
delicacy.  One  can  easily  believe  that 
loneliness  would  be  preferable  to 
playing  ''  Madame  du  Trop "  every 
ni^t. 

We  have  as  yet  only  spoken  of 
young  governesses,  because  they  are 
many  in  comparison  of  the  elder. 
It  is  the  error  of  society,  and  not  of 
individuals,  that  poverty  should  bear 
' ,  so  hardly  upon  women,  who  have 
hands  to  work  and  heads  to  think. 
The  evil  will  cure  itself,  but  it  will 
press  heavily  upon  those  who  must 
(yet  continue  to  toil,  whilst  a  better 

)i  change  is  revolving.    Ages  ago,  it 
f,  seems,  the  end  of  a  well-born  wo- 
,  'man*s  life  was  to  be  married  and  bear 
'  I  children.    All  other  business  of  life 
j'  fell  to  the  man's  share.    Exemption 
from  labour  was  the  great  distinction 
between  the  noble  and  the  serf.    It 
held  with  their  ladies  as  well .    *T  was 
a  stroke  of  policy  in  those  ranty-pole 
barons  of  old  to  make  their  lady- 
loves idols,  and  curb  their  wives  with 
^  silken  idleness.    Woman  was  raised 
;    on  a  pinnacle  to  keep  her  in  safety. 
Our  chivalrous  northern  knig^t^  had 
a  religious  horror   of  the  jPaynim 
harems.  They  never  heard  of  Chinese 
shoes  in  those  days,  so  they  devised  a 
new  chain  for  the  weaker  sex.    Thss 
made  feminine   lal^ur   ^i^grai^^r. 
TRmes  are  changed^  women  are  no 
longer  a  prize  to  be  contended  for. 
Alas !  from  a  false  notion  of  female 
dignity  how  many,  in  truth,  lower 
it.    Mow  many  there  are  singing  in 
their  hearts  the  old  song, — 

**  Nobody  coining  to  marry  m«, 
Nobody  coming  to  woo!  " 

Hence  arises  that  ma^ifying  of  mar- 
riage,—  that   pernicious   system  of 
\  husband-hunting, — those  mercenary 
loatchea,  that  mk^  home  a  pnsoni 


and  the  holiest  of  ties  mere  fetters  of 
brass.  We  are  no  longer  living  in  a 
natural  state,  and  the  new  artificial 
order  must  create  new  social  laws. 
If  increase  of  luxury  prevents  mar- 
riage»Jl«#  women  at  least  i^'  VT  it 
^Xatthey  do  not  dwindle  into  ciphers. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  rise  above 
adventitious  circumstances ;  these 
may  bruise,  but  let  them  not  crush. 
Our  grandmothers,  in  their  little 
shops,  set  good  examples  to  their 
successors.  The  onset  that  refine- 
ment has  made  against  useful  ex- 
ertion, is  }mt  a  worn-out  relic  of 
feudalism.  ^L  few  generations  hence, 
and  unn^ainedjEomea  will  work  out 
for  tCemselves  other  channels  besides 
those  few  now  open  to  them.  When 
female  energy  nas  scope,  we  shall 
have  fewer snlenetic,  icandal-monger- 
ing  tea-drinkers;  and  in  those  days 
an  '*old  jpaid**  will  be  a  useful, 
honoured  ^rsonage.  What  these 
channels  will  be  we  need  not  pro- 
phesy, but  already  the  spirit  of  being 
up  and  doing  stirs  the  surface  of  the 
vridfiaiagjake  of  singlehgoflj  When 
Lo  IS  neitEer  2^  nor 
mother,  may  use  the  faculties  God 
hflS'^en  her,  as  her  necessities  re- 
quire, she  may  sing  a  paean  which 
has  not  been  heard  since  the  golden 
age,  when  Ceres  gave  bread  to  man. 
Not  till  that  ble^ed  day  will  know- 
ledge be  to  her  a  means  of  happiness, 
except  as  far  as  its  attainment  is  a 
discipline  for  higher  realms.  Enow- 
ledge^  without  «ome  formal  expres- 
sion of  it,  some  end  to  the  means,  is  a 
mere  jack -o*- lantern,  and  hovers 
above  swamps.  Miss  Martineau,  in 
Deerhrooky  makes  her  heroine,  Mar- 
ket, who  appears  before  us  as  a 
gngle  woman,  richly  endowed,  yet 
wffilllTg  a  full  meal,  ask  how  a  wo- 
man in  distress  can  best  assist  herself 
by  using  the  faculties  she  has.  Miss 
X  onge,  the  lame  governess,  who  was 
herself  once  in  hciT  friend's  circum- 
stances, answers  her  from  her  own 
experience  in  life.  We  may  well 
listea^ith  deference  on  such  a  point 
to  the  gifted  woman  who  has  wrought 
for  herself  fame  asireU  aa  8uhsi»kence 
by  her  own  labours.  [^  For  an  edu- 
cated woman,"  writes  Miss  Martineau, 
— "  a  woman  with  Uie  powers  which 
God  gave  her  religiously  improved^ 
with  a  reason  which  lays  lite  open 
before  her,  an  understandiog  which 


ti/^  ■ 
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BUTTeyB    science    as   its    appropri- 
ate field,  which  would  make  every 
species  of  responsibility  safe,  —  for 
V  such  a  woman  there  is  in  all  England 
no  chance  of  subsistence,  but  by  that 
almost  ineffectual  teaching  which  can 
never  countervail  the  education  of 
circumstances,  and  for^hich  not  one 
in  a  thousand  is  fit. V]  It  seems  too 
true  that,  in  these  JS^  if  a  woman 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  poor  and 
single,  with  the  desire,  to  boot,  of 
continuing  in  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
woman, she  must  even  tggcA,  for 
Maria  Yonge's  dernier  resort,  '*  the 
departments  of  art  and  literature,** 
are  open  only  to  a  few.    Except  to 
^       the  gifted,  they  require  a  life-long 
education  towards  the  insurance  of 
^  efuccess.    One  even  of  these  sons  of 
•  genius  has  left  his  recorded  warning 
—  against  follo\ring   ^  literature  as  a 

tijde^ 
^^"^  Vve  turn  now  to  women  past  their 
prime  whom  adversity  dnves  into 
the  world.  If  the  blast  twists  the 
sprig  out  of  all  natural  shape,  how 
must  it  beat  and  rend  the  DOugh  I 
Think  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a 
woman  whose  habits  are  settled, 
when  she  finds  herself  suddenly 
grated  into  a  new  home.  How  all 
the  new  customs  and  strange  ways, 
and  the  differences  of  opinion,  must 
disturb  her.  In  her  own  garret, 
whatever  might  have  been  her  occu- 
pation, her  own  old  stock  of  pre- 
possessions, prejudices,  and  habits, 
would  be  comparatively  untouched. 
True,  she  is  saved  much  of  the  crash 
which  falls  upon  the  young  go- 
verness, but  she  has  her  own  pe- 
culiar trials.  To  her  solitude  is 
a  relief.  She  looks  out  from  her 
nook  on  the  follies  and  sports 
of  the  yoni^g  patiently,  and  with 
hope.  Whilst  sne  was  still  young 
herself,  perhaps  she  harshly  re- 
garded the  errors  of  youth.  So 
Sir,  years  and  experience  stand  her 
in  stead,  for  she  knows  better  the 
truth  of  life,  and  how  this  twisted 
coil  of  passion  and  levity  may  be 
moved  into  sobriety  by  the  help  of 
forbearance  and  long-suffering.  But, 
then,  she  knows  her  own  short-com- 
ings better  than  the  voung  teacher 
does ;  she  meditates  aeeply  on  dan- 
gers and  duties  that  the  novice  does 
not  even  dream  of.  It  is  well  for 
the  young  that  she  Is  so  short* 


sighted,  or,  like  an  over-eager  horse, 
she  would  break  her  heart  in  her 
impatience  to  surmount  all  diffi- 
culties. But  if  the  elder  woman  has 
more  faith  in  the  final  success  of  her 
efforts  concerning  herself,  she  must 
have  lost  that  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  helps  the  younger  one  on. 
After  all  her  failures,  vouth  is  san- 
guine for  the  future ;  she  cheers  her- 
self onwards  with  a  vague  expecta- 
tion of  some  good  fortune  perhaps 
happening  to  her  some  day.  Mar- 
riage, or  better  days  to  her  family, 
may,  sooner  or  later,  return  her  to 
home.  The  eyes  of  the  young  are 
always  gladdened  by  some  vagrant 
Will-o*-the-wisp.  If  it  answers  no 
other  end,  it  at  least  enlivens  the 
way.  But  the  only  hope,  a  single  wo- 
man past  forty,  who  is  workmg  for 
her  bread,  without  chance  of  assist- 
ance can  entertain,  is  that  of  saving 
enough  out  of  her  salary  to  provide 
for  old  age. 

This  brings  us  to  the  £.  s»  d, 
part  of  the  business.  Very  shame- 
ful instances  of  insufficient  payment 
for  hard  service  might  be  adduced. 
We  rather  wish,  by  taking  the  ave- 
rage, to  secure  ourselves  from  the 
charge  of  exaggeration.  Every  one 
is  too  willing  to  silence  his  own  con- 
science by  impeaching  his  neighbour's. 
We  hope  we  may  be  deemed  to  strike 
the  mean,  if  we  fix  the  usual  rate  of 
payment  at  S5L  per  annum.  We 
believe  that  where  there  is  one  at 
40^.  there  are  two  at  30Z.  Many  re- 
ceive much  higher  salaries.  100/. 
per  annum  may  be  the  maximum. 
We  know  that  127.  per  annum  has 
been  offered  and  accepted.  If  our 
average  be  incorrect,  a  philanthro- 
pist could  scarcely  do  a  greater  ser- 
vice to  society  than  by  furnishing  an 
accurate  paper  of  statistics  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Kitchener,  when  he 
wished  to  prove  that  servants*  wages 
were  too  low,  specified  each  item  of 
their  wants.  Let  us  do  the  same  for 
governesses : — 

Dress    16  0  0 

Waaliing 6  0  0 

Postage  and  stationerj  3  0  0 

CasuJties 2  0  0 


27    0    0 


Tbc  sum  total  of  specified  expenset 
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subtracted  ih>m  a  yearly  income  of 
361  leaves  8/.  per  annum  to  lay  by 
for  old  age.  Even  ftom  this  remain- 
der must  be  deducted  the  probable 
charge  for  doctors'  bills  and  jour* 
neys.  Where  the  salaiy  is  higher, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  the  go- 
yemess's  outlay  must  be  greater, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  many 
ladies  expect  their  governesses  to 
dress  expensively,  for  the  credit  of 
the  house,  as  they  think.  Now, 
what  is  to  become  of  those  women 
r'^ho,  after  toiling  out  the  best  of 
f  their  days,  survive  to  old  age  f  How 
,  I  are  they  to  subsist?  \YhatLi]Qea^ 
{  I  of  maintenance  are  available  to*^W^ 
'I  mensixtyy^fsofage?  Is  it  just  that 
/  the  work  of  youth  soould  not  exempt 
^*^  age  fVom  want?  The  lower  classes 
have  dubs,  poor-laws,  and  unions — 
roueh  roadsteads,  surely,  for  that  last 
anchorage.  But  the  superannuated 
governess  has  not  even  these.  There 
.  must  be  man^  aged  or  broken<>down 
/  women  sufferinff  hourly  such  desti- , 
'  tution  as  the  lowest  class  cannot' 
feel,  whilst  the  state  protects  them. 
It  is  those  who  have  known  better, 
days,  and  have  a  decent  appearance 
to  keep  up,  who  gnaw  the  up  in  si- 
lence, and  oie  without  appeal.  Thank 
^>^ — t$od,  some  hearts  have  at  last  been 
moved  to  make  a  fund  for  disabled 
TOvemesses.  This  is  not  enough: 
tnis  is  givinff  alms  where  alms  should 
not  be  needed,  except  in  particular 
cases  of  distress.  Every  one  who 
has  the  power  ought  to  be  able, 
throuffh  his  industry,  to  maintain 
himself.  We  have  sometimes  been 
astonished  at  comparing  the  qualifi- 
cations required  in  letters  of  inquiry 
touching  governesses  with  the  remu- 
neration offered, — such  a  catalogue 
of  literaiy,  ornamental,  and  moral 
acquirements  as  one  would  think  no 
oroinarv  mortal  would  lay  claim  to ; 
and  all  these  demands  on  body  and 
mind  to  be  paid  by  a  paltry  40/,  a- 
year!  It  is  not  a  nir  mterest  upon 
the  capital  invested  in  the  girl's 
education.  One  cannot  learn  Frendi, 
Grerman,  Italian,  Latin,  music,  danc- 
ing, and  drawing,  to  say  nothing  of 
history,  globes,  and  arithmetic,  for 
nothing.  It  may  be  asked.  Why 
does  tne  girl  dose  with  such  an 
offer?  Let  the  old  proverb  reply, 
«  «-**er  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread," 
"ket  is  over-stocked  ;  govern- 


esses  are  much  at  a  diseooni  Many 
ladies  would  not  dare  to  treat  thdr 
maids  as  they  behave  to  the  teacher 
of  their  children.  Why?  The  maid 
has  a  broad  field  before  her ;  she  can- 
afford  to  turn  upon  her  mistress." 
The  governess  must  endure  all  thm^  i 
or  periah.  A  low  marriage  or  aslftw  TV 
death  are  her  ""ofil^^T^pholes  of  /\ 
^Msape.  Oh,  shame  on  us  wno  make  a' — 
gain  of  the  pressing  miseries  of  others ! 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  contrast 
the  salaries  of  governesses  with  those 
of  tutors.  A  young  man  educated 
at  a  public  scnool,  and  one  of  the 
universities  who  has  distinguished 
himself,  will  not  be  thougnt  ex- 
orbitant if  he  rates  himself  at  SOOL 
a-year.  Nor  is  this  the  highest 
claim.  A  woman  who  has  received 
the  best  education  the  present  sys- 
tem of  instruction  can  give  would  be 
considered  handsomely  paid  at  100^ 
per  annum.  A  man's  expenses  at 
college  who  lives  at  all  consistently 
.  with  his  after-caUine,  need  not  ex- 
ceed 250/.  a-vear.  Ilie  yearly  bills 
.|  of  a  girl  at  a  nnishing  school,  indud- 
^  ing  dress,  pocket-money,  and  mas- 
ters, would  certainly  not  amount  to 
less  than  2002.  A  first-rate  gover- 
ness, who  would  alone  receive  the 
hiffhest  pay,  could  not  well  be  fur- 
nisned  witn  the  due  quantum  of 
languages,  finger-work,  &c.  in  less 
than  three  years.  The  terms  at  the 
university,  then,  and  the  school  half- 
years  would  tally.  A  girl's  in- 
struction prior  to  this  would  be  far 
less  costly  than  a  boy's,  if  he  be  at  a 
public  scnool.  But  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  the  outlay 
during  childhood  would  not  account 
for  the  immense  disparity  in  the  re- 
muneration. Again,  let  us  take  no- 
tice of  the  contrast  between  a  **  coach" 
during  term-time  preparing  pupils 
for  their  "  little-go,  or  degree,  and 
a  daily  governess  drudging  with  hers. 
She  18  paid  half-a-crown  an  hour: 
she  is  expected  to  go  to  the  pupils* 
houses.  If  weakly,  or  living  at  a 
distance  from  them,  half  her  dues 
ate  swallowed  up  in  cab  or  fly  hire, 
or  omnibus  fares. 

A  Cambridge  B.  A.,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  or   twenty-three,    may 

get  private  pupils  on  tne  strength  of 
is  place  in  the  class  list.  Working 
one  hour  a-day  through  the  terms 
and  vacations  (with  about  two  month? 
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holyday  in  June  and  September)  he  Pupila  at  the   Royal  Academy  of 

may  earn  for  each  pnpil,  for  the  Mnrie  pay  402.  per  annum  for  their 

instruction.    A  course  of  five  years 

•£•  «•  d,  would  justif)r  their  making  the  above 

fe*"!    ?!™':' ^t    ?.    ^  charges  in  a   country  town.     No 

|^**'7«*^»°^    14    S    2  y^^"K  ^^°^   could'^be  fitted   to 

Long  Vacatiii'of'spenVVt  ^\  ^'Is  in  the  whole  cvcle   of 

Cambridge)  • . . . , J8    0    0  f^DMue  education  at  that  small  yearly 

Michaelmas  Term!!!!.'.!!.!  14    0    0  «om;  yet  her  labours  receive  half 

Chriatmas  Vacation 7    0    0  the  price  of  a  young  music-mastersT 

^^  In  addition  to  the  absolute  larger 

84    0    0  amount  of  ability  which  she  brings 

to  her  work,  must  be  considered  the 

If  on  the  staff  of  a  college  as  wear  and  tear  of  instructing  the 
regular  lecturer,  or  if  entitl^  by  mind  and  curbing  the  temper  of 
acknowledged  reputation  to  raise  his  children.  The  trial  of  teaching  tune- 
terms,  he  may  earn  10/.  where  the  less  ears  and  stiff  finsers  cannot  be 
unattached  B.A.  gets  72. ;  so  that,  in  compared  to  the  task  of  the  governess, 
this  case,  the  total  will  stand  120/.  The  hardest  part,  also,  of  musical 
(It  is,  however,  improbable  that  he  tuition  falls  upon  her.  It  is  the 
will  like  to  be  detained  in  Cambridge  coverness  who  prepares  the  wav  for 
by  pupils  through  both  the  shorter  the  master,  by  diilling  the  child  in 
vacations.)  We  have  seen  that  one  the  painful  routine  of  the  gamut- 
hour  a-day,  which  is  all  that  is  scales,  and  the  whole  frightful  per- 
strictly  due  to  an  every-day,  or  plexity  of  annotation  and  time.  The 
**  whole"  pupil,  brings  the  ymmsr  governess  superintends  the  practis- 
private  tutor  14/.  for  the  term.  A  mg,  the  master  has  but  to  endure 
term  may  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  at  the  murder  of  the  finished  lesson, 
the  average  of  seven  weeks,  available  But  it  will  be  objected  that  men  are 
for  regular  reading.  This  estimate  always  better  paid  than  women,  even 
flives  2/.  a-week,  or  6s,  Sd.  an  hour,  where  their  amount  of  labour  is 
On  the  other  estimate,  of  20/.  a  as  well  discharged.  This  is,  cer- 
term,  we  get  for  one  hour  9s.  6d.  tainljr,  received  as  an  axiom.  The 
and  a  fraction,  why  is  not  so  obvious.  One  can 
N.B.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  understand  that  wherever  thews  and 
that  private  pupils  generally  read  as  sinews  are  indispensable,  men  de- 
**  half  pupils ;"  i.  e.  go  every  other  serve  higher  wages  than  women.  A 
day  only  to  the  same  "coach,"  pre-  man*s  habits  of  life  are  necessarily 
paring  exerdses  for  his  inspection  in  more  expensive  than  a  woman*s ;  as 
the  interval ;  but  this  does  not  affect  his  Etrength  is  greater,  ^  and  if  he 
our  calculation,  because  the  tutor,  exerts  it  more,  whether  in  work  of 
whether  he  has  two  half  pupils,  or  body  or  mind,  let  him  be  paid  ac- 
one  whole  pupil,  gets,  in  either  case,  cordingly.  But  if  a  man  and  a 
the  same  amount  of  remuneration  woman  go  through  a  similar  course 
for  his  hour.  of  instruction,  and  incur  a  like  ex- 
All  "  coaches"  at  Oxford  are  paid  pense  in  attaining  it,  if,  at  the  end  of 
at  the  higher  of  the  two  estimates  a  given  period,  they  produce  the 
here  given.  The  same  holds  good  same  results,  by  what  law  of  e<^uity 
with  regard  to  "  masters."  Ko  pro-  is  the  woman,  because  she  is  a 
fessor  of  any  note  in  London  would  woman,  to  receive  lower  wages  than 
charge  less  than  10«.6</.  for  a  private  the  man?  We  pay  for  the  work, 
lesson  which  lasts  an  hour.  In  not  with  reference  to  the  workman's 
country  towns  the  terms  are  gene*  wants,  but  according  to  ito  per- 
rally  7s.  6d,  for  a  private  lesson,  and  •  formance.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
64.  for  a  lesson  given  at  schools,  or  if  pose  that  Mr.  Colbum  has  one  price 
the  pupil  goes  to  the  master's  house,  for  Lady  Charlotte  and  another 
Now  18  the  acquisition  of  music,  for  Sir  Edward;  when  all  kinds  of 
drawing,  or  dancing,  so  much  more  honest  exertion  shall  be  thought  as 
laborious  and  expensive  than  the  creditable  to  women,  as  a  dabbling 
attainment  of  the  multifarious  qua-  |  iOLlite]:ature  is  now  deemecThonour- 
lificatioos  expected  in  a  governess  ?  ,  able,   all  labour  producing   equal 
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results  will  be  similarly  recompensed 
— not  in  reference  to  a  sliding  scale 
of  sex  and  necessity,  but  according 
to  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  the  inductions  that  led  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  Prejudice  against 
female  exertion  is  the  starting-point : 
a  contempt  of  female  capacity  is  the 
first  inference.  A  determination  to 
grind  down  the  wages  to  the  sup- 
posed standard  of  the  worth  of  female 
mbour  is  the  next.  The  weight  of 
necessity  bearing  down  heavier  than 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  drives 
women  to  work  for  wages  inadequate 
to  their  services.  The  consequences 
are  as  evil  to  the  man  as  to  the 
woman:  a  false  valuation  leads  to 
an  undue  expenditure.  The  arti- 
ficial wants  of  a  man  doubly  exceed 
the  woman's.  Bj  a  kind  of  tacit 
understanding,  soaety  agrees  to  think 
a  certain  outlay  necessary  for  a  man. 
He  is  paid,  therefore,  in  anticipation 
of  these  artificial  wants.  A  woman's 
remuneration  is  regulated  by  the 
same  arbitrary  standard.  A  com- 
parison between  the  habits  and  ex- 
penses of  any  single  brother  and 
sister,  in  a  fru^  family,  where  each 
provides  for  his  and  her  maintenance, 
will  best  prove  this  assertion.  Every 
father  who  gives  allowances  to  his 
sons  and  daughters  must  acknow- 
ledge the  effect,  though  he  may  be 
slow  to  tiace  the  cause. 
■"  It  may  be  urged  that  every  man 
looks  forward  to  being  a  householder 
at  some  future  time.  He  must  lay 
up  a  provision  for  a  family,  it  is  said, 
and  a  sipgle  woman  has  only  to  store 
for  her  own  6Id~^e.  But  as  civi- 
lisation, implying  a  wide  growth  of 
new  wants,  increases,  is  it  not  a  fiict 
that  marriage  decreases  P  Hie  great 
mass  of  men  cannot  afibrd  to  marry. 
This  social  innovation  places  man  and 
woman  more  on  an  equality.  It  makes 
each  necessarily  self-dependent.  But, 
say  that  the  man  marries,  and  thus  di- 
mmishes  the  demand  for  female  ex- 
ertion, by  puttmg  his  wife  beyond 
the  pale  of  labour,  does  it  then  follow 
that  a  wife  and  children  are  the  only 
claims?  Single  women  may  have 
aged  parents  or  sick  sisters  to  main- 
tun.  It  is  seldom  that  any  one 
stands  alone  in  a  wide  world  made 
up  of  families ;  the  fact  of  a  woman 
seeking*  employment  in  these  days, 
implies^the  straitened  circuxostances 


of  her  family.  The  j^ea  of  pro- 
viding for  otners,  then,  in  this  time 
of  Malthusianism,  applies  as  much 
to  the  woman  as  the  man. 

The  most  direct  remedy  for  all 
these  evils  would  appear  to  be  to  in- 
duce governesses  to  measure  them- 
selves by  a  higher  rule.  If  they 
were  raised  in  their  own  eyes,  they 
would  be  more  looked  up  to  by 
others.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  better  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  calling.  K 
they  saw  more  clearly  the  end  of 
their  vocation,  and  strove  to  fulfil  it, 
they  would  make  the  way  plainer  for 
their  successors.  Punils  who  have 
been  carefully  trainea  in  habits  of 
self-culture,  and  with  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  education,  will,  in  their 
turn,  be  better  able  to  do  the  like 
office  to  their  children.  If  circum- 
stances oblige  such  pupils  hereafter 
to  hire  instructors  for  their  families, 
we  may  be  sure  that  such  mothers 
will  have  a  truer  sympathy,  and 
would  more  justly  value  tne  go- 
vernesses of  their  children,  than  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  by  wo- 
men, who,  whilst  they  taught,  de- 
spised themselves  for  teaching.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  governesses 
of  the  present  day  have  it  in  their 
power  to  remedy  the  abuse  of  the 
system  under  wnich  they  groan  far 
more  than  their  superiors  can  do. 
They  can  train  the  mother  that  will 
be,  to  teach  her  Gvm.  child,  not  yet  in 
existence.  But  this  working  for  the 
future  may  be  too  much  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  people  of  to-day.  ^^ 

There  are  other  ways,  more  imme- 
diate in  their  result,  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  female  teachers.  The 


9 


X 


market  is  glutted.     If  the  supply  >otf(v 
were  lessenra,  the  demand  would  be  \v     C 

greater.    Let  women  labour  in  j^^er       V^ 
elds,  and  thus  diminish  the  sn^F-     Vw " 
abundant  stock  of  teachers.     ]New 
tracks  are  beginning  to  open.    The 
female  school  of  design  for  the  im- 
provement of  manumctures   might 
profitably  occupy  much  time   and 
skill,  now  wasted  in  copying  mon- 
strous Arabs  and   gaudy  Corsairs. 
There  are  many  women  as  capable  ( 
of  discharging  the  offices  of  clerk  and  t 
book-keeper  as  men ;     besides,  the  , 
will  finds  the  way.    What  may  not  \ 
determined    perseverance   achieve? 
If,  by  such  diversion,  the  services  of 
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the  remainittg  governesses  were  en- 
hanced in  worth,  they  would  neces- 
sarily fetch  a  higher  price.  This 
change  would  lead  to  another.  Mo- 
thers who  are  now  tempted  hy  low 
salaries  to  transfer  the  instruction  of 
their  children  to  strangers  would  find 
that  they  must  return  to  the  old  plan 
of  putting  the  young  ones  in  the  way 
of  teaching  themselves.  Professional 
men's  inves  of  small  means,  the  wives 
of  the  poor  clergy,  of  the  tradesmen 
and  yeomen,  would  find  a  governess 
too  expensive  a  luxury  lor  short 
purses.  Some  present  inconvenience 
might  result,  hut  who  can  douht  that 
the  daughters  of  poor  men  would 
receive  instruction  more  hefitting 
their  future  lots  if  they  learned  of 
their  mothers  the  lore  that  makes 
skilful  housewives,  instead  of  being 
crammed  by  a  hireling,  who  was 
_^  brought  up  in  a  second-rate  schoof? 

rj  They  would  become  fitted  to  be  good 
j  wives  and  good  mothers,  should  such 
)  .  be  their  appointed  lot.  If  they  do 
not  marry,  it  is  from  this  class  that 
ladies  amongst  the  gentry  should 
seek  assistance,  not  to  teach  their 
children,  but  to  rule  their  households. 


V 


\  x>'^-'  jc  ^fcfeny  women  in  the  middle  class  of 
I  '  )L  life  unwillingly  relinquish  the  su- 
^;/  perintendance  of  their  children  be- 
cause they  find  they  cannot  combine 
it  with  a  due  regulation  of  their  ser- 
vants. Such  ^nuykeenei^  as  are  at 
present  to  be  bad  would  prove  the 
ruin  of  any  small  establishment. 
They  seem  to  think  their  office  is  to 
waste  their  master's  substance  instead 
of  to  keep  it.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
the  profligacy  and  incapacity  of  this 
class,  *^Born  in  the  garret,  in  the 
kitchen  bred.*'  If  a  girl  who  has 
served  her  apprenticeship  in  the  scul- 
lery and  learned  her  trade  under  a 
French  cook,  can  be  fit,  after  pass- 
ing through  such  a  school,  to 
b^r  sway  and  keep  order  hereafter, 
it  must  he  on  the  grounds  which  in- 
duced the  Edinburgh  ma^;istrate8  to 
mdse  Katcliffe  a  turnkey  in  the  Tol- 
booth,— "  Set  a  thief  to  catch  athief.*" 
People  excuse  themselves  from  har- 
bouring these  women,  given  up  often 
to  all  wickedness,  on  the  plea  that 
their  neighbours  do  the  same ;  that  if 
they  parted  with  them  thev  should 
fare  no  better ;  that  they  send  up  their 
dinners  stylishlv,  &c.  Doubtless, 
there  will  ever  be  a  cl^ss  who  think 


an  elegant  dinner  the  summum  honum 
of  life,  worth  all  sacrifices.  Let 
such  be  robbed  and  menial-ridden  if 
they  please ;  but  why  should  consci- 
entious mistresses  follow  this  let-alone 
system  ?  If  those  ladies  who  seek  to 
luive  the  answer  of  a  sood  conscience 
with  r^ard  to  their  dependants  still 
felt  they  were  not  justified  in  trans- 
ferring their  children  to  a  stranger, 
surely  such  conviction,  if  acted  upon, 
would  create  a  new  want;  a  better 
stamp  of  housekeeper  would  be  ne- 
cessary. They  might  be  found 
amoncst  that  class  of  women  who 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  ladies  of  the  middle  rank  resum- 
ing the  instruction  of  their  own 
children,  as  God  ordained  they 
should.  If  mothers  would  obey  their 
highest  calling,  many  who  now  fill 
their  places  would  be  safer  and  hap- 
pier in  their  lower  vocation.  Those 
tradespeople  and  yeomen  who  noi^ 
send  tneir  daughters  to  bad  schools, 
in  order  to  fit  them  to  be  ill- paid 

governesses,  would  bring  them  up  for 
ousekeepers,  were  this  office  restored 
to  respec^bility.  The  time  which 
ladies  now  spend  in  ordering  their 
establishment  might  be  better  de- 
voted to  their  cmldren,  whereas  a 
woman  who  has  her  own  self-respect 
to  keep  up  would,  for  the  same  satary 
now  given  to  the  lowest  order  of 
governesses,  be  better  able  than  the 
mistress  to  check  fraud,  and  guard 
against  peculation  amongst  the  ser- 
vants. It  may  be,  under  such  a 
system,  that  the  families  of  the  gentry 
would  be  less  accomplished;  but 
they  would  be  more  reasonable. 
And  those  who  desire  to  give  their 
daughters  such  pleasant  resources  as 
music,  drawing,  or  languages,  can  call 
in  the  aid  of  masters.  Surely  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  women  whose 
lesson  of  life  has  been  learned  at 
mothers'  knees,  over  infants'  cradles, 
will  be  more  earnest  and  genuine 
than  those  taught  by  a  stranger, 
however  well  qualified.  Who  would 
seriously  set  the  backwardness  re- 
sulting from  home  interruptions 
r'nst  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
acter,  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  girls  shared  in  the  cares 
and  joys  of  their  mothers  ?  Where  *  t 
can  the  truth  of  life  be  studied  to  / 
greater  advantage  than  in  a  mo^' 
mck-room  or  by  a  baby-brother 
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There  is  yet  another  daaa  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  hired  ser- 
vices for  their  children  hecause  they 
were  to  be  had  so  cheaply.  Mothers 
in  frugal  parsona^  have  learned  to 
Uiink  that  their  girls  must  be  taught. 
The  wives  of  country  apothecaries 
and  lawyers  will  give  their  girls  the 
shreds  and  patches  of  those  acquire- 
ments which  become  the  daughters 
of  wealthy  patients  and  clients.  Eve- 
ry miss  must  grind  a  waits,  daub  a 
piece  of  paper,  atid  chatter  bad 
French.  As  a  matter  of  necessity, 
then,  they  must  have  a  governess. 
The  mother,  with  her  yearly  increas- 
ing nursery,  and  aU  the  manifold 
cares  of  a  small  income,  must  be  un- 
eaual  to  the  task.  But  oh,  the  folly 
of  such  a  plan!  It  is  cuttinff  the 
ffround  from  under  their  children's 
feet ;  it  is  dooming  them  to  the  same 
wretched  lot  as  Uie  poor  governess 
^rags  who  teaches  them.  No- 
where do  the  abuses  of  the  go- 
verness system  glare  out  so  hideously 
as  in  such  establishments  as  these. 
^  Mothers  in  this  station,  who  give 
^  their  daughters  a  false  refinement^  are 
\  j     unfitting  them  to  be  the  honoured 

/     wives  of  working  men,  or  tOffjui;! 

*"^^  their  oym-hSBBA  .indfipendenOy  u 
they  remain  unmarried.  ~Again, 
firom  no  class  do  we  hearsuoh  mur- 
murs of  the  restraint  a  governess 
lays  on  a  family  as  fjrom  these.  In 
small  houses,  where  the  inmates  must 
all  live  together,  the  governess  must 
be  ^  alwMTB  in  the  way.*'  Theirs  is 
a  self-inflioted  penance.  But  what 
pangs  must  the  poor  stranger  en- 
dure! Wherever  a  governess  has 
not  a  separate  suite  of  rooms,  &c. 
she  must  feel  every  hour  of  the  day 
the  bitter  conviction  that  half  the 
people  in  the  house  wish  her  at  the 
world's  end.  Those  who  can  itford 
to  allow  her  a  8ittinff*room  and  table 
of  her  om,  if  th^  doom  her  to  soli- 
tude within  the  veiy  walls  of  a  home, 
save  her  the  daily  wretchedness  of 
**  greetings  where  no  kindness  is.'* 

Some  urge  the  dainu  of  society. 
Say,  that  ladies  of  a  certain  rank  are 
called  upon  to  forget  individual  in- 
terests and  to  merge  them  in  society, 
is  there  any  such  demand  upon  tiie 

guiet  gentiTj  upon  people  of  the 
igher  workmg  classes?    That  so- 
detv  which  requirea  such  sacrifices 

^t  for  peiwms  in  theee  »(«< 


tions.  It  mutt  be  altogether  false  and 
hollow.  Better  let  such  a  social  sys- 
tem moulder  away  than  entail  the 
curses  it  does  ui>on  those  who  suffer 
them  involuntarily. 

Bank  and  wealth  may  be  obliged 
to  pay  thb  penalty  to  society.  There 
are  many  who  sigh  to  leave  their 
little  ones  and  give  their  energies  to 
the  heartless  crowd.  This  sacrifice 
of  home  is  one  of  the  stings  of  a  hiffh 
station.  Many  love  their  cosuy 
pleasures  better  than  their  children, 
and  gladly  hand  them  over  to  others. 
We  may  hope  for  the  offspring  of 
such  parents  that  the  providence  of 
their  leather  in  heaven  brings  good 
out  of  evil.  Those  who  are  found  to 
resign  a  mother's  noblest  privilege 
may  be  thankful  that  there  are  sub- 
stitutes to  be  had.  They  may  re- 
member, too,  that  the  very  cause 
which  drives  them  to  seek  assist- 
ance, gives  them  the  power  to  offer 
adequate  remuneration.  Still  there 
are  services  for  which  mon^  is  no 
equivalent.  No  child  can  be  taught 
profitably  unless  such  lessons  be  un- 
parted  with  love.  What  is  harshly 
taught  is  never  heartily  learned ;  and 
shall  mothers  dole  out  guineas  to  the 
best  friends  of  their  children,  and 
think  that  the  dividend  at  quarter- 
day  clears  the  score  between  them  ? 
Shall  children  learn  of  thdr  parents 
to  look  on  their  teachers  as  creatures 
made  for  them,  cut  off  from  all 
kindred  sympathies  ? 

Bather  let  mothers  soften  the  hard 
bondage  and  teach  their  children  re- 
verence for  their  instmctors.  The 
wealth^r  mav  save  them  the  bitter 
mockeries  of  home  by  allotting  them 
retreats  apart  If  thev  may  not 
share  the  blessings,  shield  them  fiom 
the  vezations  of  fife  in  families.  Con- 
sideration, respect,  kind  words,  and 
sympathy,  may  even  beam  in  upon  a 
governess's  dark  lot  at  the  brief  in- 
tervals of  meetinff. 

Those  who  wiUi  smaller  means  of 
providing  for  a  £[ovemess's  wel&re 
are  ^^et  torced  by  ill  health,  or  other 
inevitable  circumstances,  to  hire  one, 
are  the  more  beholden  to  make  up 
with  kindness  for  the  lack  of  oom« 
fort  A  knowledge  tiiat  others  feel 
for  one's  pain  soothesi  if  it  does  not 
heal.  It  u  but  little  we  can  do  far 
them,  let  them  see  that  the  little  is 

done  hev tily.   We  bATO  bat  ai^ved 
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in  a  circle ;  we  must  end  where  we 
began.  A  false  conception  of  educa- 
tion is  the  root  of  tnis  evil.  We 
;  cannot  hope  to  see  our  girls  better 
,  taught  and  tiieir  teachers  better 
/  treated  till  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
.  cation  is  taken.  Oh,  the  pity  that 
mistakes  are  made  on  such  a  subject  t 
Those  who  raised  such  a  clamour 
after  a  false  species  of  education  hare 
much  to  answer  for.  If  it  could  only 
be  seen  that  no  cramming  or  ques- 
tionxQg  will  ever  awaken  reason,  then 
it  would  be  plain  that  this  boon  of 
life  is  in  the  hands  of  erery  one. 
Once  let  it  be  recognised  as  a  princi« 
pie  that  self-culture  constitutes  eefte- 
eatum^  and  we  should  no  longer  see 
mothers  restlessly  seeking  hither  and 
thither  to  get  their  children  taught 
All  mothers  who  feel,  and  think,  and 
pray,  can  implant  principles  in  their 
children*s  minds;  thev  oan  make 
them  obedient,  truthful,  diligent; 
they  can  put  books  in  their  hands, 
and  watch  for  them  affainst  evil  pro* 
pensities  and  habits.  The^iiloBophy 
of  ethics  is  to  be  oomprenended  by 
every  earnest  mind.  No  mother 
who  studies  her  bible  with  prayer 
can  be  at  a  loss  for  rules  of  holy  dis- 
cipline. This  is  a  mat  work,  but  to 
this  end  were  moSbers  made.  The 
Maker  of  all  things  will  not  so  mock 
His  own  purposes  as  to  ordain  ends 
without  also  creating  means  sufleient 
thereunto. 

A  system  which  suffered  nature  to 
work  we  may  be  sure  would  produce 
healthier  rmdts,  there  would  be 
more  startling  difflerences  between 
woman  and  woman.  The  quick  and 
the  dull^  the  volatile  and  the  refleet- 
inff,  would  Ainiish  contrasts  to  each 
other.  What  a  cheering  prospect ! 
We  may  hope  again  to  see  some  ori* 
einality  of  chanwter,  some  of  the 
&eshness  and  spirit  of  our  grand- 
mothers, tempered  to  more  feminine 
softness  by  the  increase  of  refine- 
ment. All  the  sisters  in  one  family 
will  not  be  cast  ia  one  type.    They 


will  not  all  talk  out  of  the  same 
books,  sport  the  same  opinions,  play 
the  same  pieces.  Welcome  the  day 
when  we  may  quote  again  the  old 
saw,  *^  Many  men,  many  minds,"  and 
include  woman  in  the  variety !  Such 
free  growth  of  mind  and  body  would 
much  conduce  to  those  habits  of  ex- 
ertion we  have  hitherto  advocated. 
Let  any  woman  try  the  interest  of 
cuttinff  out  a  line  for  herself,  fitting 
herself  for  it,  gaining  day  by  day 
upon  her  object.  Sne  will  never 
again  be  content  with  drawing-room 
imeness.  She  will  find  herself  won- 
derfully relieved  from  all  fears  of 
being  left  upon  the  shelf.  Or  if  she 
marry,  her  husband  will  not  find  her 
a  less  usefVil  wife,  a  less  pleasant  com- 
panion,' firom  her  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  and  execute  plans  of 
action. 

We  live  in  a  hard,  work-a-day 
world.  Women  of  to-day,  in  as  far  a^ 
they  are  self-dependent,  will  win  its 
respect  and  their  own  repose.  Yet  a 
few  words  more.  SHf-aependenee  is 
not  mdependenee ;  strenetn  and  soft- 
ness are  not  incompatible  with  each 
other.  If  women  who  have  vigor- 
ously used  their  Acuities  have  there- 
by lost  their  distinctive  womanly 
graces,  it  is  not  that  such  activity 
must^  needs  ibster  a  masculine  tem- 
per. 'Q^fiYP  1^*3^  hitherto  begi  only 
rare  insfatiS!^  orwomen'VIlO  '(Btfe  to 
tnd  their  energies,  exc^ipt  as  wives 
I  uKTBiofBers.  131lignlaritj  of  position 
"u  apt  to  lead  to  eccentricity  of  con- 
duct. But  let  the  world  s  eye  be 
used  to  contemplate  female  labour, 
and  the  sing^le  woman  will  toil  la  her 
chosen  path  with  as  much  of  womanly 
reserve  and  gentleness  as  marks  the 
matron  in  her  sphere  of  activity. 

"  Wait,  and  love  himself  will  bring 
The  drooping  flower  oflmowiedge  changed 

to  fruit 
Of  wisdom  — wait,  my  faith  is  large  in 

Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  per- 
fect end." 
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▲  ROMANCE   OF  TH£  LJIAT   CENTT7BT. 

BT  irrz-BOODLB. 

Part  II. 
Chapter  II. 

IN  WHICH  THE  LUCK  OF  BARRY  LYNDON  BBGXN8  TO  WAVER. 


Am)  now,  if  any  people  should  be 
disposed  to  think  my  nistory  immo- 
ral (for  I  have  heard  some  assert 
that  I  was  a  man  who  never  deserved 
that  so  much  prosperity  should  fall 
to  my  share),  I  will  beg  those  cavil- 
lers to  do  me  the  favour  to  read 
the  conclusion  of  my  adventures, 
when  they  will  see  it  was  no  such 
great  prize  that  I  had  won,  and 
that  wealth,  splendour,  thirty  thou- 
sand per  annum,  and  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, are  often  purchased  at  too 
dear  a  rate,  when  one  has  to  buy 
those  enjoyments  at  the  price  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  saddled  with  the 
charee  of  a  troublesome  wife. 

Tney  are  the  deuce,  these  trouble- 
some wives,  and  that  is  the  truth. 
No  man  knows  until  he  tries  how 
wearisome  and  disheartening  the 
burthen  of  one  of  them  is,  and  how 
the  annoyance  grows  and  strengthens 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  courage 
weaker  to  bear  it ;  so  that  that  trou- 
ble which  seemed  light  and  trivial 
the  first  year  becomes  intolerable  ten 
years  after.  I  have  heard  of  one  of 
the  classical  fellows  in  the  dictionary 
who  b^;an  by  carrying  a  calf  up  a 
hill  every  day,  and  so  continued 
until  the  aniinal  ^rew  to  be  a  bull, 
which  he  still  easily  accommodated 
upon  his  shoulders ;  but,  take  my 
word  for  it,  young  unmarried  gentle- 
men, a  wife  is  a  very  much  harder 
pack  to  the  back  than  the  biggest 
heifer  in  Smithfield ;  and,  if  lean 
prevent  one  of  you  from  marrying, 
the  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq. 
will  not  be  written  in  vain.  Not 
that  my  lady  was  a  scold  or  a  shrew, 
as  some  wives  are ;  I  could  have  ma- 
naged to  have  cured  her  of  that ; 
but  she  was  of  a  cowardly,  crying, 
melancholy,  maudlin  temper,  whicn 
is  to  me  still  more  odious ;  and,  do 
what  one  would  to  please  her,  would 
never  be  happy,  or  in  good  humour. 
I  lefl  her  alone  after  a  while,  and 
i  was  natural  in  my  case. 


where  a  disagreeable  home  obliged 
me  to  seek  amusement  and  com- 
panions abroad,  she  added  a  mean, 
detestable  jealousy  to  aU  her  other 
faults ;  and  I  could  not  for  some  time 
pa7  the  commonest  attention  to  any 
other  woman,  but  m;jr  Lady  Lvndon 
must  weep,  and  wrin^  her  nands, 
and  threaten  to  commit  suicide,  and 
I  know  not  what. 

Her  death  would  have  been  no 
comfort  to  me,  as  I  leave  any  person 
of  common  prudence  to  imagine ;  for 
that  scoundrel  of  a  young  Bulling- 
don  (who  was  now  growing;  up  a 
tall,  gawky,  swarthy  lad,  and  about 
to  b^me  my  greatest  plague  and 
annoyance)  would  have  inherited 
every  penny  of  the  propertjr,  and  I 
should  have  been  left  considerably 
poorer  even  than  when  I  married  the 
widow ;  for  I  spent  my  personal  for- 
tune as  well  as  the  lady's  income  in 
the  keeping  up  of  our  rank,  and  was 
alway  too  much  a  man  of  honour 
and  spirit  to  save  a  penny  of  Lady 
Lyndon's  income.  Let  this  be  flung 
in  the  teeth  of  my  detractors,  who 
say  I  never  could  have  so  injured 
the  Lyndon  property  had  I  not  been 
makinff  a  pnvate  purse  for  myself; 
and  who  believe  that,  even,  in  my 

g resent  painful  situation,  I  have 
oaids  of  gold  laid  by  somewhere, 
and  could  come  out  as  a  Croesus 
when  I  chose.  I  never  raised  a  shil- 
ling upon^Xiad^  Lyndon's  property, 
but  I  spent  it  like  a  man  of^honour ; 
besides  incurring  numberless  per- 
sonal obligations  for  money,  which 
all  went  to  the  common  stock.  In- 
dependent of  the  Lyndon  mortgages 
and  incumbrances,  I  owe  myself  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  I  spent  while  in 
occupancy  of  my  wife's  estate ;  so 
that  I  may  justly  say  that  property 
is  indebted  to  me  in  the  above-men- 
tioned sum. 

Although  I  have  described  the 
utter    di^^ust   and   distaste  which 
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speedily  took  poesesdon  of  my  breast 
as  regarded  Lady  Lyndon ;  and  al- 
thoiwi  I  took  no  particular  pains 
(for  I  am  all  frankness  and  above- 
board)  to  disguise  my  feelings  in  ge« 
neral,  yet  she  was  of  such  a  mean 
spirit,  that  she  pursued  me  with  her 
reggrd  in  spite  of  my  indifference  to 
her,  and  would  kindle  up  at  the 
smallest  kind  word  I  spoke  to  her. 
The  fact  is,  between  my  respected 
reader  and  myself,  that  I  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  dashing 
young  men  of  England  in  those 
days,  and  my  wife  was  yiolently  in 
love  with  me ;  and,  though  I  say  it 
who  shouldn*t,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
my  wife  was  not  the  only  woman  of 
rank  in  London  who  had  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  humble  Lish  ad- 
venturer. What  a  riddle  these  wo- 
men are,  I  have  often  thought !  I 
have  seen  the  most  elegant  creatures 
at  St.  James's  erow  wud  for  love  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  of  men ; 
the  cleverest  women  passionately  ad- 
mire the  most  illiterate  of  our  sex, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
contrarieties  in  the  foolish  creatures ; 
and  though  I  don't  mean  to  hint  that 
I  am  vulgar  or  illiterate,  as  the  per- 
sons mentioned  above  (I  would  cut 
the  throat  of  any  man  who  dared  to 
whisper  a  word  against  my  birth  or 
my  breeding),  yet  I  have  shewn  that 
Lad^  Lyndon  had  plenty  of  reason 
to  dislike  me  if  she  chose ;  out,  like  the 
rest  of  her  silly  sex,  she  was  governed 
by  infatuation,  not  reason ;  and,  up 
to  the  very  last  day  of  our  being  to- 
gether, would  be  reconciled  to  me, 
and  fondle  me,  if  I  addressed  her  a 
single  kind  word. 

'*  Ah,"  she  would  say,  in  these  mo- 
ments of  tenderness,  ^*  Ah,  Redmandj 
if  you  would  always  be  soT  And 
in  these  fits  of  love  she  was  the  most 
easy  creature  in  the  world  to  be 
persuaded,  and  would  have  signed 
away  her  whole  property,  had  it  been 
possible.  And,  I  must  confess,  it 
was  with  very  little  attention  on  my 
part  that  I  could  brin^  her  into  good 
numour.  To  walk  with  her  on  the 
Mall,  or  at  Ranelagh,  to  attend  her 
to  church  at  St.  James's,  to  purchase 
any  little  present  or  trinket  for  her, 
was  enough  to  coax  her.  Such  is 
female  inconsistency !  The  next  day 
she  would  be  calling  me  ^'Mr.  Barry,  * 
probably,  and  bemoaning  her  miser- 
able fate  that  she  ever  snould  have 
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been  united  to  such  a  monster.  So  it 
was  she  was  pleased  to  call  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  in  his  majesty's 
three  kingdoms ;  and  I  warrant  me 
other  ladies  had  a  much  more  flatter- 
ing opinion  of  me. 

Then  she  wo^d  threaten  to  leave 
me ;  but  I  had  a  hold  of  her  in  the 
person  of  her  son,  of  whom  she  was 
passionately  fond,  I  don't  know  why, 
for  she  had  always  neglected  Bul- 
lingdon  her  elder,  and  never  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  his  health,  his  wel- 
fare, or  his  education. 

It  was  our  young  boy,  then,  who 
formed  the  great'  bond  of  union  be- 
tween me  and  her  ladyship;  and 
there  was  no  plan  of  ambition  I 
could  propose  in  which  she  would  not 
join  for  the  poor  lad's  behoof,  and  no 
expense  she  would  not  eagerly  incur, 
if  it  might  by  any  means  be  shewn 
to  tend  to  his  advancement.  I  can 
tell  you,  bribes  were  administered, 
and  in  high  places  too, — so  near  the 
royal  person  of  his  majesty,  that  you 
would  be  astonished  were  I  to  men- 
tion what  great  personages  conde- 
scended to  receive  our  loans.  I  got 
from  the  English  and  Lish  heral£  a 
description  and  detailed  pedigree  of 
the  Barony  of  Barryo^e,  and  daimed 
respectfully  to  be  reinstated  in  my 
ancestral  titles,  and  also  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  Viscounty  of  Bally- 
barry.  ^*  This  head  would  become  a 
coronet,"  my  lady  would  sometimes 
say,  in  her  &nd  moments,  smoothing 
down  my  hair ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
many  a  puny  whipster  in  their  lord- 
ships' house  who  has  neither  my  pre- 
sence nor  my  courage,  my  pedigree, 
nor  any  of  my  merits. 

The  striving  after  thb  peerage  I 
consider  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  unlucky  of  all  my  unlucky 
dealings  at  this  period.  I  made  un- 
heard-of sacrifices  to  bring  it  about. 
I  lavished  money  here  and  diamonds 
tiiere.  I  bought  lands  at  ten  times 
their  value ;  purchased  pictures  and 
articles  of  vertu  at  ruinous  prices.  I 
save  repeated  entertainments  to  those 
friends  to  my  claims  who,  being 
about  the  royal  person,  were  likely 
to  advance  it.  I  lost  many  a  bet  to 
the  royal  dukes,  his  majesty's  bro- 
thers; but  let  these  matters  be  for- 
{fotten,  and,  because  of  my  p 
mjuries,  let  me  not  be  defic 
loyalty  to  my  sovereign. 

The  only  person  in  this  1 
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tion  vhom  I  shall  mentkm  openly  is 
that  old  scamp  and  swindler  Gos- 
tavns  AdolphuB,  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Crabs.  This  nobleman  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's  doset, 
and  one  with  whom  the  revered  ukk 
narch  was  on  terms  of  considerable 
intimacy.  A  close  regard  had  sprang 
np  between  them  in  the  old  Kings 
time ;  when  his  royal  hiffhnesB, 
plaving  at  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock vnth  the  young  lord  on  the 
landing-j^laoe  of  the  great  staircase 
at  Kew,  m  some  moment  of  irrita* 
ticm,  the  Prince  of  Wales  kicked  the 
voung  earl  down  stairs,  who,  falling, 
broke  his  leg.  The  prince's  hearty  re- 
pentance for  his  violence  caused  hun 
to  ally  himself  closely  with  the  person 
whom  he  had  injured ;  and  when  his 
majesty  came  to  the  throne  there  was 
no  man,  it  is  said,  of  whom  the  Earl 
of  Bute  was  so  jealous  as  of  my  Lord 
Crabs.  The  latter  was  poor  and  ex- 
travagant, and  Bute  got  him  out  of 
the  way,  by  sending  him  on  the 
Bussian  and  other  embassies;  but 
on  this  fkvourite*s  dismissal  Crabs 
sped  back  from  the  Continent,  and 
was  appointed  almost  immediatdy  to 
a  place  about  his  majesty's  person. 

It  was  with  this  disreputable  no- 
bleman that  I  contracted  an  unlucky 
intimacy,  when,  fVesh  and  unsus- 
pecting,  I  first  established  mvself  in 
town,  after  my  marriage  with  Lady 
Lyndon :  and,  as  Crabs  was  reidly 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  fellows 
in  the  world,  I  took  a  sincere  plea- 
sure in  his  company ;  besides  the  in- 
terested desire  1  had  in  cultivating 
the  society  of  a  man  who  was  so 
near  the  person  of  the  highest  per<* 
Bonage  in  the  realuL 

To  hear  the  fellow,  you  wonld 
fkncy  that  there  was  scarce  any  ap* 
pointment  made  in  which  he  had  not 
a  share.  He  told  me,  for  instance, 
of  Charles  Fox  being  turned  out  of 
his  place  a  di^  before  poor  Charley 
himself  was  aware  of  tine  fact.  Bfe 
told  me  when  the  Howes  were  com- 
ing back  fh>m  America,  usd  who 
was  to  succeed  to  the  command 
there.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  it 
was  upon  this  person  that  I  fixed  my 
chief  reliance  for  the  advancement  of 
my  claim  to  the  Barony  of  Bany- 
ogue,  and  the  Viscounty  which  I 
-oroDosed  to  get. 

f  the  main  causes  of  expense 
«  ambition  of  miire  entailed 


upon  me  was  die  fitting  out  and  arm- 
ing a  company  of  inmntry  ilrom  the 
Outle  Lyndon  and  Haekton  estates, 
in  Ireland,  which  I  offered  to  my 
gtadous  sovereign  for  the  campaign 
against  Amencan  rebels.  These 
troops,  superblvequippedanddothed, 
were  embarked  at  Portsmouth  in  the 
year  1778 ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  raised  them  was 
80  acceptable  at  court,  that,  on  being 
presented  by  my  Lord  North,  his 
majesty  condescended  to  notice  me 
particularly,  and  said,  ^  That's  right, 
Mr,  Lyndon,  raise  another  companj^, 
and  go  with  them  too  I"  But  this 
was  by  no  means,  as  the  reader  mar 
suppose,  to  my  notions.  A  man  with 
thirtv  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
is  a  rool  to  risk  his  life  like  a  common 
beggar ;  and  on  this  account  I  have 
always  admired  the  conduct  of  my 
friend  Jack  Bdter,  who  had  been  a 
most  active  and  resolute  comet  of 
hone,  and,  as  such,  encaged  in  everr 
scrape  and  skirmi^  whidi  could  fku 
to  his  lot ;  but  just  before  the  battle 
of  Minden  he  received  news  that  his 
uncle,  the  great  army  contractor,  was 
dead,  and  had  left  him  five  thousand 
per  annum.  Ja<^  that  instant  ap- 
plied for  leave ;  and,  as  it  was  refused 
nim  on  the  eve  of  a  general  action,  my 
gentleman  took  it,  and  never  fired  a 
pistol  agabi,  except  against  an  officer 
who  ouestioned  his  courage,  and 
whom  ne  winged  in  such  a  cool  and 
determined  manner,  as  shewed  all 
the  world  that  it  was  from  prudence, 
and  a  desire  of  enjoying  his  money, 
not  fh>m  oowardke,  that  he  quitted 
theprofeasion  of  arms. 

when  this  Haekton  company  was 
raised,  my  step-son,  who  was  now 
sixteen  vears  of  ajjpe,  was  most  eager 
to  be  allowed  to  join  it,  and  I  would 
have  gladly  consented  to  have  been 
rid  of  the  young  man;  but  his 
guardian,  m^r  Lord  Tiptoff,  who 
Uiwarted  me  in  every  thing,  refused 
his  permission,  and  the  lad's  military 
indinations  were  balked.  If  he 
could  have  gone  on  the  expedition, 
and  a  rebel  rifle  had  put  an  end  to 
him,  I  believe,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
should  not  have  been  grieved  over 
much,  and  I  should  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  other  son  the 
neir  to  the  estate  which  his  fkther 
had  won  with  so  much  pains. 

The  education  of  this  young  no- 
bleman had  been,  I  oonfisn^  some  of 
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the  looBCst ;  and  perhaps  the  truth 
k^ldkt  neglect  tlie  brat.  He  was  of 
so  wild,  savage,  and  insubordinate  a 
nature,  that  1  never  had  the  least 
regard  fbr  him ;  and  before  me  and 
his  mother,  at  least,  was  so  moody 
and  dull,  that  I  thought  instruction 
thrown  away  upon  him,  and  left  him 
for  the  most  part  to  shift  for  him- 
self. For  two  whole  years  he  re- 
mained in  Ireland,  away  firom  us; 
and  when  in  England,  we  kept  him 
mainly  at  Hackton,  never  caring  to 
have  the  uncouth,  ungainly  lad  in 
the  genteel  company  in  the  capital  in 
which  we  naturally  mingled.  My 
own  poor  boy,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  most  polite  and  engaging  chUd 
ever  seen ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  treat 
him  with  kindness  and  distinction ; 
and  before  he  was  five  years  old,  the 
little  fellow  was  the  pink  of  ftshion, 
beauty,  and  good  breeding. 

In  fact,  he  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  with  the  care  both  his  pa- 
rents bestowed  upon  him,  and  the 
attentions  that  were  lavished  upon 
him  in  every  way.  When  he  was 
four  years  old,  I  quarrelled  with  the 
English  nurse  who  had  attended  upon 
him,  and  about  whom  my  wiib  nad 
been  so  jeaJoas,  and  procured  for 
him  a  French  eauvemante^  who  had 
lived  with  famines  of  the  first  quality 
in  Paris,  and  who,  of  course,  must 
set  my  Lady  Lvndon  jealous  too. 
Under  the  care  of  this  young  woman 
my  little  rogue  learned  to  chatter 
French  most  charmingly.  It  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear 
the  dear  rascal  swear  Mort  de 
ma  vie  f  and  to  see  him  stamp  his 
little  foot,  and  send  the  numans  and 
eanaiUe  of  the  domestics  to  the  trente 
miUe  diables.  He  was  precocious  in 
all  thin^ :  at  a  very  early  age  he 
would  numic  every  body ;  at  five,  he 
would  sit  at  table,  and  drink  his 
glass  of  champagne  with  the  best  of 
us ;  and  his  nurse  would  teach  him 
little  French  catches,  and  the  last 
Parisian  songs  of  Vad^  and  Collard, 
— pretty  songs  they  were  too;  and 
would  make  such  of  his  hearers  as 
understood  French  burst  with  lauffh- 
ing,  and,  I  promise  you,  scandalise 
some  of  the  old  dowagers  who  were 
admitted  into  the  society  of  his  mam- 
ma; not  that  there  were  many  of 
them,  for  I  did  not  encourage  the 
visits  of  what  you  call  respectable 
people  to  Lady  Lyndon.    They  are 


sad  spoilers  of  sport,— tale-bearen, 
envious,  narrow  -  minded  peoj^e ; 
makinginischief  between  man  and 
wifb.  Whenever  any  of  these  ffrave 
personages  in  hoops  and  high  neda 
used  to  make  their  appearance  at 
Hackton,  or  in  Berkeley  Square,  it 
was  my  chief  pleasure  to  IHghten 
them  on;  and  I  would  make  my 
little  Bryan  dance,  sing^  and  play 
the  diahie  en  qtuUre^  and  aid  him  my- 
self so  as  to  scare  the  old  fhimps. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  solemn 
remonstrances  of  our  old  square-toes 
of  a  rector  at  Hackton,  who  made 
one  or  two  vain  attempts  to  teach 
little  Bryan  Latin,  and  with  whose 
innumerable  chOdren  I  sometimes 
allowed  the  boy  to  associate.  Ther 
learned  some  of  Bryan*s  French 
songs  fh)m  him,  which  their  mother, 
a  poor  soul  who  understood  pickles 
and  custards  much  better  than  French, 
used  fi>ndly  to  encourage  them  in 
siAging ;  but  which  their  fkther  one 
day  hearing,  he  sent  Hiss  Sarah  to 
her  bed-room  and  bread  and  water 
for  a  week,  and  solemnly  horsed 
Blaster  Jacob  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brothers  and  nsters,  and  of  Bryan, 
to  whom  he  hoped  that  flogging 
would  act  as  a  warning.  But  my 
little  rogue  kicked  and  plunged  at 
the  old  parson*s  shins  until  he  was 
obliged  to  get  his  sexton  to  hold  him 
down,  and  swore,  eorbieu^  marhleu^ 
venireHe%  that  his  youns  friend 
Jacob  should  not  be  maltreated. 
After  this  scene,  his  reverence  for- 
bade Bryan  the  rectory-house;  on 
which  I  swore  that  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  bringing  up  for  the  miidstry, 
should  never  have  the  succession  of 
the  living  of  Hackton,  which  I  had 
thoughts  of  bestowing  on  him ;  and 
his  fSther  said,  with  a  canting,  hypo-* 
critical  air,  which  I  hate,  that  Hea- 
ven's will  must  be  done;  that  he 
would  not  have  his  children  dis- 
obedient or  corrupted  for  the  sake 
of  a  bishoprick ;  and  wrote  me  a 
pompous  and  solemn  letter,  charged 
ifrith  Latin  quotations,  takmsr  fiu«- 
well  of  me  and  my  house.  '*  1  do  so 
with  regret,"  addfed  the  old  gentle- 
man, "for  I  have  received  so  many 
kindnesses  from  the  Hackton  family 
that  it  soes  to  my  heart  to  be  dis- 
united mm  them.  My  poor,  I  fear, 
may  sufier  in  consequence  of  m^ 
separation  fW>m  you,  and  my  ber 
henceforward  unable  to  bxiog  to  yr 
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eoftbe  '  ™     .    .         ... 


■■  ewnpany,  «  

he  woald  bm^  at  the  joke  ai  wdl  upon  the   yo-anr  kri;   dte  i 

aa  ao7  man  l&m.    It  waa  a  delight  went  oat  henrif  bat  m  an  «U  gilt 

to  pvt  him  <n  a  U^-BKtUcd  btnic,  ccach  and  ax;  tbc  ktmt  m  k<^ 


notice  instances  oi  aiscresa  ana  anuc- 
tion,  which,  when  they  were  known 
to  yoa,  I  will  do  yon  the  justice  to 
say,  your  eenerosity  was  always 
prompt  to  reueve." 

There  may  have  been  some  truth 
in  this,  for  the  old  gentleman  was 
j>erpetnally  pestering  me  with  peti- 
tions, and  I  know  for  a  certainty, 
from  his  own  charities,  was  often 
without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket ;  but 
I  suspect  the  good  dinners  at  Hack- 
ton  had  a  cansiderable  share  in  caus- 
ing bis  regrets  at  the  dissolution  of 
onr  iutimacy,  and  I  know  that  his 
wife  was  quite  sorry  to  forego  the 
acquaintance  of  Bijan's  gouvenuatte, 
Maderooisclle  Louisoo,  who  had  all 
the  newest  French  fashions  at  her 
fingers'  ends,  and  who  never  went  to 
the  Rectory  but  you  would  see  the 
girls  of  the  family  turn  out  in  new 
sacks  or  manties  tne  Sunday  after. 

I  used  to  punish  the  old  rebel  by 
snoring  very  loud  in  my  pew  on 
Sundays  during  sermon-time ;  and  I 
got  a  governor  presently  for  Bryan, 
and  8  chaplain  of  m^  own,  when  he 
became  of  age  sufficient  to  be  sepa- 
rated  from  tne  women's  society  and 
guardianship.  His  English  nurse  I 
married  to  my  head-gEu^ener,  with 
a  handsome  portion;  bis  French  c'lru- 
vtmaiUe  I  l>eBtowed  upon  my  faiUifiil 
German  Fritz,  not  forgetting  the 
dowry  in  the  latter  instance,  and  they 
set  up  a  French  dining -house  in 
Sobo,  and  I  believe  at  the  time  I 
write  they  are  richer  in  the  world's 
goods  than  their  generous  and  free- 
handed master. 

For  Bryan  I  now  got  a  young 
sentleman  from  Oxford,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Lavender,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  teach  him  Latin  when 
the  boy  was  in  the  humour,  and  to 
groundhim  in  history,  grammar,  and 
the  other  qualiScations  of  a  gentle- 
man. Lavender  was  a  precious  ad- 
dition to  our  society  at  Hackton.  He 
was  the  means  of  making  a  deal  of 
fun  there.  He  was  the  butt  of  all  our 
jokes,  and  bore  them  with  the  most 
admirable  and  martyr -like  patience. 
He  was  one  of  that  sort  of  men  who 
would  rather  be  kicked  bv  a  great 
man  than  not  to  be  noticed  by  him ; 
and  I  have  often  put  his  wig  into  the 
fire  in  the  face  of  the  company,  and 


and  sena  mm  alter  tne  nouiuu, — pue, 
sweating,  citlting  on  us,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  to  stop,  and  holding  on  for  the 
dear  life  by  the  mane  and  the  crupper. 
How  it  happened  that  the  fellow  was 
never  killed  I  know  not,  but  I  sup- 
pose hanging  is  the  way  in  which  Ait 
neck  will  be  broke.  He  never  met  with 
any  accident,  to  speak  of^  in  our 
huatjng  -  matches  ;  but  you  were 
pretty  sure  to  find  him  at  dinner  at 
nis  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
making  the  punch,  whence  he  would 
be  carried  off  fuddled  to  bed  before 
the  night  was  over.  Many  a  time 
have  Bryan  and  I  painted  his  face 
black  on  those  occasions.  We  put 
him  into  a  haunted  room,  and 
frightened  his  soul  out  of  his  body 
with  ghosts ;  we  let  loose  cai^joes  of 
rats  upon  bis  bed ;  we  cried  fire,  and 
filled  his  boots  with  water ;  we  cut 
the  legs  of  his  preaching-chair,  and 
filled  his  sermon-book  with  snuff*. 
Poor  Lavender  bore  it  all  with  pft- 
tience ;  and  at  our  parties,  or  when 
we  came  to  Loodon,  was  amplr  re- 
pud  by  being  allowed  to  sit  witn  the 
gentiefolks,  and  to  fancy  himself  in 
the  Bodety  of  men  of  foshiou.  It 
was  good  to  hear  the  contempt  with 
which  he  talked  about  our  rector. 
"  He  has  a  son,  sir,  who  is  a  servitor, 
and  a  servitor  at  a  small  oolite," 
he  would  say.  "  How  cotdd  yoa, 
niy  dear  sir,  think  of  giving  the 
reversion  of  Hackton  to  such  a  low- 
bred ci 


I  should  now  speak  of  my  other 
son,  at  least  my  Lady  Lyndon's, — I 
mean  the  Viscount  JBultingdon.  I 
kept  him  in  Lreland  for  some  yeara^ 
under  the  guardianship  of  my  mo- 
ther,  whom  I  had  installed  at  Castle 
Lyndon ;  and  great,  I  promise  you, 
was  her  state  in  that  occupation,  and 
prodigious  the  good  soul's  ntlendonr 
and  haughty  btSring.  With  all  her 
oddities  the  Castle  Lyndon  estate  ina 
the  best  managed  of  all  onr  po«- 
sessions;  the  rents  were  excellentlj 
paid,  the  charges  of  getting  than  in 
smaller  than  they  would  have  been 
under  the  management  of  any  stew- 
ard. It  was  astonishing  what  smftll 
eipcoses  the  good  widow  incurred, 
although  she  kept  up  the  dignity  of 
the  two  families,  as  she  would  say. 
She  had  a  set  of  domestics  to  attend 
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dean  and  tielit;  the  iVirnitnre  and 
gardens  in  the  hest  repair;  and,  in 
our  occasional  visits  to  Ireland,  we 
never  found  any  house  we  visited 
in  such  good  condition  as  our  own. 
There  were  a  score  of  ready  serving 
lasses,  and  half  as  many  trim  men 
ahout  the  castle ;  and  every  thing  in 
as  fine  condition  as  the  hest  house- 
keeping could  make  it.  All  this  she 
did  witn  scarcely  any  charges  to  us : 
for  she  fed  sheep  and  cattle  in  the 
parks,  and  made  a  handsome  profit 
of  them  at  Ballinasloe ;  she  supplied 
I  don't  know  how  many  towns  with 
butter  and  bacon ;  and  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  the  {;ardens  of  Castle 
Lyndon  got  the  highest  prices  in 
Dublin  market.  She  had  no  waste 
in  the  kitchen,  as  there  used  to  be  in 
most  of  our  Irish  houses ;  and  there 
was  no  consumption  of  liquor  in  the 
cellars,  for  the  old  lady  drank  water, 
and  saw  little  or  no  companv.  All 
her  society  was  a  couple  of  the  girls 
of  my  ancient  flame,  Nora  Brady, 
now  Mrs.  Quin,  who  with  her  hus- 
band had  spent  almost  all  their  pro- 
perty, and  who  came  to  see  me  once 
m  liondon,  looking  very  old,  ikU  and 
slatteml^jT,  with  two  dirty  children 
at  her  side.  She  wept  very  much 
when  she  saw  me,  called  me  "  Sir," 
and  "  Mr.  Lyndon,**  at  which  I  was 
not  sorry,  and  begged  me  to  help  her 
husband,  which  I  did,  getting  him, 
through  my  friend.  Lord  Crabs,  a 
place  in  the  excise  in  Ireland,  and 

E&yinff  the  passage  of  his  family  and 
imself  to  that  country.  I  found 
him  a  dirty,  cast-down,  snivelling 
drunkard;  and,  looking  at  poor 
Nora,  could  not  but  wonder  at  the 
days  when  I  had  thought  her  a  di- 
vinity. But  if  ever  I  have  had  a 
r^ard  for  a  woman,  I  remain  through 
lij^  her  constant  friend,  and  could 
mention  a  thousand  such  instances  of 
mygenerouB  and  fiuthful  disposition, 
l^unff  BuUingdon,  however,  was 
almost  tne  only  person  with  whom 
she  was  concerned  that  my  mother 
could  not  keep  in  order.  The  ac- 
coimts  ^e  sent  me  of  him  at  first 
were  such  as  gave  my  paternal  heart 
considerable  pain.  He  rejected  all 
r^pilarity  ana  authority.  He  would 
al»ent  himself  for  weeks  from  the 
house  on  sporting  or  other  expedi- 
tions. He  was,  when  at  home,  silent 
and  queer,  refusing  to  make  my  mo- 
ther's game  at  piquet  of  evenings. 


but  plunging  into  all  sorts  of  musty 
old  books,  with  which  he  muddled 
his  brains ;  more  at  ease  laughing 
and  chatting  with  the  pipers  and 
maids  in  the  servants*-  hall,  than  with 
the  gentry  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
always  cutting  gibes  and  jokes  at 
Mrs.  Barry,  at  which  she  (who  was 
rather  a  slow  woman  at  repartee) 
would  chafe  violently ; — in  fact,  lead- 
ing a  life  of  insubordination  and 
scandal.  And,  to  crown  all,  the 
youns  scape-grace  took  to  frequent- 
mg  the  society  of  the  Romish  priest 
of  the  parish — a  threadbare  rogue, 
from  some  Popish  seminary  in  France 
or  Spain — rather  than  the  company 
of  the  vicar  of  Castle  Lyndon,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Trinitv,  who  kept  his 
hounds  and  drans  his  two  bottles 
a-day. 

Begard  for  the  lad*s  religion  made 
me  not  hesitate  then  how  I  should 
act  towards  him.  If  I  have  any 
principle  which  has  guided  me 
through  life,  it  has  been  respect  for 
the  Establishment,  and  a  hearty 
scorn  and  abhorrence  of  all  other 
forms  of  belief.  I  therefore  sent  my 
French  body  servant,  in  the  year 
17 — ,  to  Dublin  with  a  commission 
to  bring  the  young  reprobate  over, 
and  the  report  brought  to  me  was 
that  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the 
last  night  of  his  stay  in  Ireland  with 
his  Popish  friend  at  the  mass-house ; 
that  he  and  my  mother  had  a  violent 
quarrel  on  the  very  last  day ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  kissed  Biddy  and 
Dosy,  her  two  nieces,  who  seemed 
very  sorry  that  he  should  go;  and 
that  being  pressed  to  go  and  visit  the 
rector,  he  absolutely  refused,  saying 
he  was  a  wicked  old  Pharisee,  inside 
whose  doors  he  would  never  set  his 
foot.  The  doctor  vrrote  me  a  letter, 
warning  me  against  the  deplorable 
errors  of  this  youn^  imp  of  per- 
dition, as  he  cafled  him,  and  I  could 
see  that  there  was  no  love  lost  be- 
tween them.  But  it  appeared  that, 
if  not  agreeable  to  the  gentry  of  the 
country,  young  BuUingdon  had  a 
huge  populari^  among  the  common 
people.  There  was  a  regular  crowd 
weeping  round  the  gate  when  his 
coach  took  its  departure.  Scores  of 
the  ignorant,  savage  wretches  ran  for 
miles  along  by  the  side  of  the  chariot, 
and  some  went  even  so  far  as  to  steal 
away  before  his  departure,  and  ap- 
pear at  the  Pigeon-house  at  DuF~ 


KdetiDg  themaelTca  ia  the  veMcl, 
and  Moeaavaapng  tbtic  jQxoig  lori 
toEogluiX 

Todd  the  young  MoniidMl  jiutiee, 
when  he  came  unoog  ua  he  wh  a 
manly,  noUe-looldnff  yotuig  lad,  and 
eTeiy  thing  in  fail  Mwio^  and  ap> 
pearauce  betokened  the  high  blood 
ftom  which  he  came.  He  wa«  the 
very  potlrait  of  some  of  the  dark 
cavali^  of  the  Lyndon  lace,  i>ho« 
pictnrcs  hung  in  the  gallerr  at  Back- 
ton,  where  the  lad  waifiua  offend- 
ing the  chief  part  of  hit  time,  oeen- 
pied  with  the  mnaty  old  hooka  which 
he  took  out  of  the  ubnuy,  and  which 
I  bate  to  we  a  young  man  of  iprit 
poring  over.  Always  in  my  com- 
pany he  preeerved  the  rooet  risid 
iilence,  and  a  haughty,  ■comAil  oe- 
ueanoar,  which  waa  bo  much  the 
more  disii^reeable  becanae  there  waa 
nothing  m  hii  behaviour  I  oonld 
actually  take  hold  of  to  find  fault 
with,  although  hia  whole  oondnet 
wai  insolent  and  onperdlioiu  to  the 
highest  degree.  Via  mother  was 
vetT  much  agitated  on  reodving  him 
at  nis  arriv^ ;  if  he  felt  any  snoh 
agitation  he  certainly  did  not  Bhew 
it.  He  made  ber  a  very  low  and 
formal  bow  when  he  kissed  her  hand; 
and,  when  I  held  out  mine,  put  both 
hia  hands  behind  his  bock,  stared  me 
ftill  in  the  face,  and  bent  his  head, 
nying,  "  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon,  I  be- 
lieve ; "  turned  on  his  heel,  and  be- 
gan talking  about  the  state  of  the 
weather  to  his  mother,  whom  he 
alwaysiityled"Yonr Ladyship."  She 
WB8  anory  at  this  pert  bearing,  and, 
when  they  were  alone,  rebuked  him 
sharply  for  not  ihokiDg  hands  with 
his  &ther. 

"My  father,  madam f"  said  ha; 
"mrely  you  mistake.  My  flrthcc 
was  the  Bight  Htm.  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon.  /  at  least  have  not  for- 
gotten him,  if  others  have."  It  was 
a  declaration  of  war  to  ma,  aa  I 
■aw  at  (mcQ ;  thongh  I  declare 
I  was  wiUing  enoogh  to  have  >«• 
eeired  the  boy  well  o    " 


S   wwniwg 

ved  witG 


amongst  n^  and  to  have  lived 
him  on  lerma  of  friendlinen.  au\ 
as  men  serve  me  I  serve  them.  Who 
ean  blame  me  for  my  after-quarrels 
with  this  yonug  reprobate,  ""  '"" 
upon    my    shontden    " 


waa  he  b^M>  the  qnarrel,  and  not  I ; 
ud  the  evil  conaeqiienaw  wluch  en- 
sued  were  entiiel;  ef  his  ereating. 

As  it  ia  beat  to  nip  viee  in  the  bod, 
and  for  a  master  of  a  &mily  to  ex- 
erdae  hia  authority  in  such  a  manner 
•■  that  there  mav  be  no  qaeadtm 
about  it,  i  took  the  earticat  oppor~ 
tuni^  of  cominff  to  oloae  qnarten 
with  Master  Bnlhngdon,  and  the  d^ 
after  his  arrival  among  ua,  upon  hw 
refbsal  to  peifonn  some  dnt^  which 
I  reqncatea  of  him,  I  had  him  con- 
T(7«l  to  my  study,  and  thrashed 
him  sonndly.  This  proccaa,  I  coo- 
fees,  at  first  agitated  me  a  good  deal, 
for  I  had  never  laid  a  whip  on  a  lord 
before;  but  I  got  speedily  used  to 
the  practice,  and  his  back  and  my 
whip  became  so  well  acquainted,  thst 
I  warrant  there  waa  very  little  ctr«- 
momi  between  ns  after  a  while. 

If  I  were  to  rejieat  alt  the  instance* 
of  the  insubordination  and  bmt»l 
conduct  of  young  Bntlingdon,  I  should 
weary  the  reader.  His  peraeveranoe 
in  renstance  waa,  I  think,  even 
greater  than  mine  in  correcting  him, 
for  a  man,  be  he  ever  bo  nnuh  re- 


solved to  do  his  dutv  as  a  patent, 
oan't  be  flogging  his  children  all  day, 
or  for  every  fkult  they  commit ;  and 


te,  or  lav 
I    qnuKU 


though  I  got  the  chwacter  of  being 
BO  cmel  a  step-fkther  to  him,  I  pledge 
mv  word  I  spared  him  correctloa 
when  he  merited  it  many  more  times 
than  I  administered  iL  BeaidestheFe 
were  eight  dear  months  in  the  year 
when  he  was  quit  of  me,  during  the 
time  of  m^  presence  in  I^ondon  at 
my  place  m  puliament  and  at  the 
court  of  my  sovereign. 

At  this  period  I  made  no  difficulty 
to  allow  hun  to  profit  by  the  Latin 
and  Greek  of  old  Mr. ,  the  rec- 
tor, who  had  christened  him,  and  had 
a  coosiderablB  influenee  over  the 
waywaid  lad.  After  a  scene  or  a 
quarrel  between  us,  it  was  generally 
to  the  rectory-house  that  the  young 
rebel  would  fly  for  reftage  and  coun- 
sel, and  I  must  own  that  the  parscm 
was  a  pretty  just  umpire  between  ua 
in  our  quarrels.  Once  he  led  tiie 
boy  back  to  Hackton  by  the  hand, 
and  aauallv  brou^t  hun  into  my 
preaenoe,  althongh  he  had  vowed 
never  to  enter  the  doors  in  my  life- 
time again,  Hxl  lald, "  He  hadbronght 
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hit  lordth^  to  acknowledge  Ids  error, 
snd  rabmit  to  vuy  paniahineiit  I 
mj^ht  think  projper  to  mflkt**  Upon 
whioh  I  caned  him  in  the  prefleaee  ef 
two  or  three  iViends  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  WW  ritting  diinkinff  at  the 
time ;  and,  to  do  him  instice,  ne  hore 
a  pret^  serere  poniwiment  withoat 
wincing  or  crying  in  the  least.  HHia 
will  shew  that  I  was  not  too  seTore 
in  my  treatment  upon  the  lad,  as  I 
had  the  authority  of  the  clergyman 
himself  for  infliddng  the  correction 
which  I  thought  proper. 

Twice  or  thrice  Layoider,  Bryan's 
ffoyemor,  attempted  to  punish  my 
iLord  Bullingdon ;  but  I  promise  you 
the  roffue  was  too  strong  for  kkn,  and 
leyellea  the  Oxibrd  man  to  the 
ffround  with  a  chair,  greathr  to  the 
aelight  of  little  Bryan,  who  cried 
out,  '*Brayo,  Bully  I  thump  him, 
thump  him!*'  And  Bully  certaiidy 
did,  to  the  goyemor^s  heart's  content, 
who  neyer  attempted  personal  chas- 
tisement afterwaras,  hut  contented 
himself  by  bringing  the  tales  of  his 
lordship's  misdmngs  to  me,  his  na- 
tural protector  ana  guardian. 

With  the  child  BulHngdon  was, 
strange  to  say,  pretty  tractable.  He 
took  a  liking  fbr  the  little  fellow,— 
as,  indeed,  eyery  body  who  saw  that 
darling  boy  did, — ^liked  him  the  more, 
he  said,  because  he  was  *^  half  a  Lyn- 
don." And  well  he  might  like  him, 
for  many  a  time,  at  the  dear  angePs 
intercession  of  '*  Papa,  don't  flog 
Bully  to-day!*'  I  haye  held  my 
hand,  and  sayed  him  a  horsing,  which 
he  richly  deseryed. 

With  his  mother  at  first  he  would 
scarcely  deign  to  haye  any  commu- 
nication. He  said  she  was  no  longer 
one  of  the  fiimiily.  Why  should  he 
loye  her,  as  she  had  neyer  been  a 
mother  to  him  f  But  it  will  eiye  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  dogged  obsti- 
nacy and  surliness  of  the  laa's  charac- 
ter, when  I  mention  one  tndt  regard- 
ing him.  It  has  been  made  a  matter 
orcomplalnt  against  me,  that  I  denied 
him  the  education  befitting  a  gentle- 
man, and  neyer  sent  him  to  ooUege  or 
to  sdiool ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  was  of  his 
own  choice  that  he  went  to  neither. 
He  had  the  ofibr  repeatedly  from  me 
(who  wished  to  see  as  little  of  his 
nnpudenee  as  pos^ble),  but  he  as  re- 
peatedly declined,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  I  could  not  make  out  what  was 
the  charm  which  kept  him  in  a  house 
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ycung  hang-dog,  on  my  retnm  from 
parliaioent  one  fnimmer,  and  on  my 
proposing  to  cone  him  as  UBoal,  gBve 
me  to  understand  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  no  &rther  chastieement  from 
me,  and  said,  grinding  his  teeth,  that 
be  would  shoot  me  if  I  laid  hands 
on  him.  I  looked  at  him  ;  he  was 
grown,  in  fact,  to  be  a  tall  young 
num,  and  I  gave  up  that  necessary 
part  of  bis  etmcstion. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  raised 
the  company  which  was  to  seire  in 
America;  and  my  enemies  in  the 
country  (and  since  my  victory  over 
the  Tiptoffs  I  scarce  need  say  I  bad 
many  of  tbem)  began  to  propagate 
the  moat  shameful  reports  regarding 
my  conduct  to  that  ^reciouB  young 
scape-grace,  my  son-m-kw,  and  to 
insmuate  that  !  actually  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Thna  my  loyalty  to 
my  sovereign  was  actually  construed 
into  a  horrid,  unnatural  attempt  on 
my  part  on  Bullingdon's  life ;  and 
was  said  that  I  had  raised  the  AmC' 
rican  coiris  for  the  sole  purpoBe 
getting  the  young  viscount  to  co 
mand  it,  and  so  of  getting  rid  of  hi 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  not  fixed 
upon  the  name  of  the  very  man  in 
the  company  who  was  ordered  to 
despatch  him  at  the  first  general 
action,  and  the  bribe  I  was  to  give 
him  for  this  delicate  piece  of  service. 

But  the  truth  is,  I  was  of  opinion 
then  (and  though  the  fulfilment  of 
my  prophecy  has  been  delayed,  yet 
I  make  no  doubt  it  will  he  Drought 
to  pass  eie  long),  that  my  Lord  Bul- 
lingdon  needed  none  of  lat/  aid  in 
sending  him  into  the  other  world,  but 


^  In  truth,  he  b^an 

upon  this  way  early ;  of  all  the  vio- 
let, daring,  disobedient  scape^aces 
that  ever  caused  an  affectionate 
parent  pain,  be  was  certainly  the 
most  incorrigible ;  there  was  no  beat- 
ing him,  or  coaxing  him,  or  taming 

For  instance,  with  my  little  son, 
when  his  governor  brought  him  into 
the  room  as  we  were  over  the  bottle 
afier  duner,  my  lord  would  b^ia 
his  violent  and  undstiful  sarcasms  at 


have  a  worthier  repreaentstiTe,  and 
enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  the  illustriona 
blood  of  the  Batrys  of  Bairyogne  ,- 
would  they  not,  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  P" 
He  always  chose  the  days  when  com- 
puiy,  or  the  clergy  or  gently  of  the 
neighbourhood,  were  present,  to  make 
these  insolent  speeches  to  me. 

Another  day  (it  waa  Bryan's  birth- 
day) we  were  giving  a  ^rand  ball 
and  gala  at  Ilackton,  and  it  was  time 
for  my  little  Bryan  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance among  us,  as  he  usually  md 
m  the  smartest  Uttle  court-suit  yon 
ever  saw  (ah,  me  I  but  it  brings  tears 
into  my  old  eyes  now  to  think  of  the 
brightlooks  of  that  darhof^  Uttle  face) ; 
there  was  a  great  crowdmg  and  tit- 
tering when  the  child  came  in,  led 
by  hia  half-brother,  who  walked  into 
the  dancing-room  (would  you  believe 
itP^  ID  his  stocking  feet,  lesding 
little  Bryan  by  the  nand,  paddling 
about  in  the  great  shoes  of  the  elderl 
"  Don't  Tou  think  he  fits  my  shoes 
very  well.  Sir  Bichard  Wargrave  P" 
says  the  young  reprobate ;  upon 
which  the  companv  b(^n  to  look 
at  each  other  and  to  titter,  and 
his  mother  coming  up  to  Lord  Bal- 
lingdon  ^vith  great  dignity,  seized 
the  child  to  her  breast,  and  said, 
"  From  the  manner  in  which  I  love 
this  child,  my  lord,  you  ought  to 
know  how  I  would  have  loved  his 
eider  brother,  had  he  proved  worthv 
of  any  raotber's  afiecttonl"  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  Lady  Lyndon  left 
the  apartment,  and  the  young  lord 
rather  discomfited  for  once. 

At  last,  on  one  occaaioD,  hia  be- 
haviour to  me  was  so  outrageous  (it 
was  in  the  hunting-field  vid  in  a 
large  public  company),  that  I  loat 
all  patience,  rode  at  the  urchia 
straight,  wrenched  him  out  of  hia 
saddle  with  all  my  force,  and,  fling- 
ing him  roughly  to  the  groni^ 
spning  down  to  it  myself^  and  ad- 
ministered such  a  correction  acrosi 
the  young  caitifTshead  and  shoulders 
with  my  horsewhip  as  might  have 
ended  in  his  death,  had  I  not  been 
restrained  in  time,  for  my  passion 
was  up,  and  I  was  in  a  state  to  do 
murder  or  any  other  crime. 

The  lad  was  taken  home  and  put 
to  bed,  where  he  lay  for  a  day  or  two 
in  a  fever,  as  mncli  from  rage  and 
vexation  as  fiom  the  ohasfaement  i 
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had  given  liiin;ttiid  three  days  after-  pc 

wwr£,  on  Bending  to  inauire  at  his  wi 

chamber  whether  he  would  join  the  m 

fiunily  at  table,  a  note  was  found  on  on 

his  table,  and  his  bed  was  empty  and  ha 

cold.    The  young  villain  had  fled,  en 

and  had  the  audi^ty  to  write  in  the  de 

following  terms  regarding  me  to  my  eai 

wife,  his  mother : —  hii 

"  Madam/'  he  said,  "  I  Bare  borne  as  £>a 

long  as  mortal  could  endure  the  ill-treat.  « 
ment  of  the  insolent  Irish  upstart  whom        ^ 

you  hare  taken  to  your  bed.  It  is  not  only  ^|^ 

the  lowness  of  his  birth  and  the  general  ^^ 

brutality  of  his  manners  which  disgust  eal 

me,  and  must  make  me  bate  him  so  long  ags 

as  I  hare  the  honour  to  bear  the  name  of  Bu 

Lyndon,  which  he  is  unworthy  of,  but  fro) 

the  shameful  nature  ,of  his  conduct  to-  An 

wards  your  ladyship,  bis  brutal  and  un.  ^i^j 

Sentlemanlike  behaviour,  his  open  infi-  ^^ 

e1ity,his  habits  oreztraragance,intozica-  ^^ 
lion,  bis  shameless  robberies  and  swindling 

of  my  property  and  yours.     It  is  these  ^J 
insults  to  you  which  shock  and  annoy        .  ^ 

me  more  than  the  ruflSan*s  infamous  con-  ^^^ 

duct  to  myself.    I  would  hare  stood  by  nev 

your  ladyship  as  I  promised,  but  you  bill, 

leem  to  hare  taken  latterly  your  bus-  ling 

band*s  part ;  and,  as  I  cannot  personally  his 

chastise  this  low-bred  ruffian  who,  to  our  bill 

shame  be  it  spoken,  is  the  husband  of  my  Jq^^ 

mother,  and  as  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  ^  ^ 

his  treatment    of  you,  and   loathe    his  j^^ 

horrible  society  as  if  it  were  the  plague,  -y 
I  am  determined  to  quit  my  natire  coun-  .. 

try,  at  least  during  his  detested  life,  or  ^^^ 

daring  my  own.    I  possess  a  small  in-  ff^^ 

come  from  my  father,  of  which  I  have  no  to  o 

doubt  Mr.  Barry  will  cheat  me  if  be  can,  two 
but  which,  if  your  ladyship  has  some  In 

feelings  of  a  mother  left,  you  will,  per-  dere( 

baps,  sward  to  me.    Messrs.  Childs,  the  been 

bankers,  can  have  orders  to  pay  it  to  me  obloi 

when  due;  if  they  receive  no  such  lowe 
orders,  I  shall  be  not  in  the  least  sur-  'ii  i 
prised,  knowing  you  to  be  in  the  hands  |^ 

of  a  rillain  who  would  not  acruple  to  ? 

rob  on  the  highway,  and  shall  try  to  find  ^^^ 

out  some  way  in  life  for  myself  mora  othei 

honourable  than  that  by  which  the  pen-  addei 

nilees  Irish  adrenturer  has  anrired  to  broii| 

turn  me  out  of  my  rights  and  home*"  dais 

agail 


This  mad  epistle  was  signed  '*  Bul- 

lingdon,**   and  all  the   neighbours  and 

vowed  that  I  had  been  privy  to  his  men 

flieht,  and  would  profit  by  it ;  though  sudd 

I  declare  on  my  honour  my  true  and  mv« 

sincere  desire,  after  reading  the  above  whe 

infamous   letter,    was  to  have  the  mor 

author  within  a  good  arm^s  length  of  dan( 

me,  that  I  might  let  him  know  my  quii 

opinion  regarding  him.    But  there  tun 

was  no  endicating  this  idea  from  we' 


Capennore  hu  a  lore  of  dancing, 
whleb  would  nuke  her  danee  at  a 
ftmenl  if  anr  bod^  asked  her,  and  I 
bad  too  mncn  spirit  to  give  in  at  tbia 
^ns)  instanoe  of  inniH  towaida  me^ 
BO  we  danced  with  some  of  the  veiy 
oommoneat  low  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  se^— yonr  apothecaries,  wtne- 
merchanU,  attorneys,  and  ancb  Knm 
a>  are  allowed  to  attend  our  public 
aswmblie*. 

The  Wshop,  my  Lady  Ljsdon'i 
relative,  neglected  to  invite  ui  to  the 
jmlace  at  the  assizes ;  and,  in  a  word, 
every  indignity  was  put  up<»  me 
whicn  could  by  pomibility  be  heaped 
npon  an  innocent  and  honourable 
gentleman. 

Uy  reception  in  London,  whither 
I  now  carried  mj  wife  and  fkmily, 
waa  Bcsrceiy  more  cordial.  On  pay- 
ing my  respecte  to  ray  sovereign  at 
8t,  Jamei's,  his  imnesty  pointedly 
asked  me  when  I  had  news  of  Lord 
Bnllingdon.  On  which  I  replied, 
with  no  ordinary  presence  of  mind, 
"  Sir,  my  Lord  Eiullingdon  it  fi^htins 
the  rebels  againrt  your  majesty's 
erown  in  America.  Does  your  ma- 
jesty denie  that  I  shonld  send  ano- 
ther r^riraent  to  wd  him  ?"  On  the 
which  the  king  tnmed  on  his  heel, 
and  I  made  my  bow  out  of  the  pre- 
sence-chamber. When  Lady  Lyndon 
kissed  the  queen's  hand  at  the  draw- 
ing-room, 1  found  that  precisely  the 
same  question  had  been  pnt  to  her 
ladyship,  and  she  came  home  mnch 
agitated  at  the  rebuke  which  had 
been  administered  to  her.  Thns  it 
was  that  my  loyalty  was  rewarded, 
and  my  sacrifices  in  favonr  of  my 
country  viewed  I  I  took  aw^  my 
establishment  abruptly  to  Paris, 
where  I  met  wHh  a  very  different 
reception,  but  my  stay  amidst  the 
enchanting  pleaauree  of  that  capital 
was  extremely  abort,  for  the  French 
BOremment,  which  had  been  long 
tempering  with  the  American  rebels, 
now  openly  aeknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  A 
declaration  of  war  ensued,  all  we 
hai^y  English  were  ordered  away 
tmm  Paris,  and  I  think  I  left  one  or 
two  ^r  ladies  there  inconnUble.  B 


is  the  only  place  wkero  a  gentleman 
can  lire  as  he  tikes  without  being  in- 
otnnBMMled  br  his  wife.  The  conn- 
teas  and  I  dnring  our  ttey  scarcely 
■aw  eoiA  other  except  npon  pubbc 
oetasions,  at  Versailles,  or  the  queen*! 
jday-table ;  and  our  dear  little  tiryan 
■ftranced  in  a  thousand  elegant  ac- 
complishments, which  rendered  him 
the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  here 
my  last  interview  with  my  good  old 
uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  Bulybarry, 
whom  I  lelt  at  Brussel*  with  stroog 
intentions  of  maldng  his  mhit,  as  the 
phrase  ia,  and  who  bad  gone  into  re- 
treat at  a  convent  there.  Since  then 
he  had  come  into  the  world  again, 
much  to  his  annoyance  and  repent- 
ance, having  fallen  desperateff  in 
love  in  his  old  eae  with  a  French  ac- 
tress, who  had  done,  as  most  ladies 
of  her  character  do,  mined  him,  left 
him,  and  laughed  at  him.  His  re- 
pentance  was  veir  edifj^ing.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Messieuie  of  tlie 
Irish  College,  he  once  more  turned 
bis  thoughts  towards  religion,  and 
his  only  prayer  to  me  when  I  saw 
him  ana  asked  in  [what  I  could  re- 
lieve him,  was  to  pay  a  handsome  fee 
to  tho  convent  into  which  he  pro- 
posed to  enter. 

This  I  could  not,  of  course,  do,  my 
religious  principles  forbidding  me  to 
encinirage  superstition  in  any  way ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  and  I  parted 


days  comfortable. 

I  was  very  poor  at  the  time,  that 
is  the  fact ;  ana,  entre  hoiu,  the  Rose- 
mont  of  the  French  opera,  an  in- 
different danoer,  but  a  tmarmiag 
figure  and  ankle,  was  ruining  me  in 
diamonds,  equipages,  and  furniture 
bills;*  added  to  which,  J  had  a 
run  of  ill  luck  at  play,  uid  was 
fbreed  to  meet  my  losses  by  the 
most  shameftil  sacrifices  to  the  mo- 
ney-lenders, by  pawning  part  of  Lady 
Lyndon's  oamonds  ftnat  gracelcBS 
little  Bosemont  wheedled  me  out  of 
aome  of  than),  and  by  a  thousand 
other  icheines  fbr  nosing  money. 
But  whm  Honour  is  in  the  case, 


*  The  Memoin  of  Air.  Barry  Lyndon  abound  io  illueioni  to  ladies  of  all  nsmei 
and  nalioiu,wiili  whom  he  ssema  to  bave  lived  undtr  hi>  wife'i  eyes,  tod  even  in  Iier 
very  house.  Wa  bare  uken  the  liberty  to  eipauge  anmeroui  pasians  ot  Ibit  aitura 
from  his  Diemoin '  bat  it  is  Decemry  (or  ihe  aae  undentanding  of  this  amiable  cha- 
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was  I  ever  fimnd  backward  at  Iter 
call?  and  what  man  can  sa^  that 
Barry  Lyndon  loat  a  bet  which  he 
did  not  pay? 

As  fbr  my  ambitkms  hopet  regard-* 
jog  the  IriBh  peenge,  I  began,  on  my 
return,  to  find  oat  that  I  had  been 
led  wildly  astray  by  that  rascal  Lord 
Crabs,  wno  liked  to  take  my  money, 
but  had  no  more  influence  to  get  me 
a  coronet  than  to  procure  for  me  the 
pope^s  tiara.  The  aorereign  was 
not  a  whit  more  gracious  to  me  on 
returning  from  the  Continent  than 
he  had  been  before  nnr  departure ; 
md  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  udes-de- 
camp  of  the  royal  dukes,  his  bro« 
thers,  that  my  conduct  and  amuse* 
ments  at  Fkuris  had  been  odiously 
misrepresented  by  some  spies  there, 
and  had  formed  the  subject  of  royal 
comment,  and  that  the  king  had,  m- 
fluenoed  by  these  calumnies,  actually 
said  I  was  the  most  disreputable  man 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  I  disreput- 
able I  I  a  dishonour  to  my  name  and 
country  I  When  I  heard  these  false- 
hoods,  I  was  in  such  a  rage  that  I 
went  off  to  Lord  North  at  once  to 
remonstrate  with  the  minister,  to  in- 
sist upon  being  allowed  to  appear  be- 
fore his  majesty  and  dear  myself  of 
the  imputatiims  against  me,  to  point 
out  my  services  to  the  government 
in  voting  with  them,  and  to  ask  when 
the  reward  that  had  been  promised 
to  me,  vis.  the  title  held  by  my  an- 
cestors, was  again  to  be  revived  in 
myjperson? 

Tnere  was  a  sleepy  coolness  in  that 
fat  Lord  North,  wnich  was  the  most 

Erovoking  thing  that  the  opposition 
ad  ever  to  encounter  from  mm.  He 
heard  me  with  half-shut  eyes.  When 
I  had  finished  a  long  violent  speech, 
which  I  made  stridix^  about  his  room 
in  Downing  Street,  and  gesticulating 
with  all  the  energy  of  an  Lishman, 
he  opened  one  eye,  smiled,  and  asked 
me  gently  if  I  liad  done.  On  my  re- 
plying in  the  affirmatiye,  he  said, 
«  W^,  Mr.  Barry,  Til  answer  ;rott 
point  by  point.  Theking  is  exoeedmg- 
rv  averse  to  make  peers,  as  you  know. 
X  our  claims,  as  you  call  them,  have 
been  laid  before  nim,  and  his  majes- 
ty's gracious  reply  was,  ^at  you 
were  the  most  imnudent  man  in  his 
dominions,  andmented  a  halter  rmther 
than  a  coronet  As  for  withdrawing 
your  support  from  us,  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  cany  younelf  aad 
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whftt.  mere  were  picrareg  oi  a 
Tunper-cabin  in  Ireland,  from  which 
It  wu  pretended  I  came;  othere  ia 
which  I  was  represented  as  a  lacquey 
and  sboe-black.  A  flood  of  calumny 
was  let  loose  upon  me,  in  which  any 
man  of  leie  spirit  would  have  gone 

But  tboi^h  I  met  my  accusers 
boldly,  though  I  lavished  sums  of 
money  in  the  election,  though  I  flung 
open  Ilackton  HaJl  and  kept  cham- 
pagne and  bui^ndy  runmng  there 
and  at  all  my  inns  in  the  town  as 
ctmimonly  as  water,  the  election  went 
against  me.  The  rascally  gentry 
had  all  turned  upon  mc  and  joined 
the  Tiptoff  fkction ;  it  was  eren  re- 
presented that  I  held  my  wife  by 
force,  and  though  I  sent  her  into  the 
town  alone,  wearing  my  colours,  with 
Bryan  in  her  lap,  and  made  her  visit 
the  mayor's  lady  and  the  chief  women 
there,  nothing  would  persuade  the 
people  but  that  she  lived  in  fear  and 
trembltOK  of  me,  and  the  brutal  mob 
had  the  msolence  to  ask  her  why  she 
dared  to  go  back,  and  how  she  liked 
horsewhip  for  supper  f 

I  was  thrown  out  of  my  election, 
and  all  the  bills  came  down  upon  me 
together — all  the  bills  I  bad  been  con- 
tracting for  the  j'ears  of  my  mairiafe, 
which  the  creditors,  with  a  rascally 
nnanimity,  sent  in  until  they  lay 
upon  my  table  in  heaps.  I  wont 
cite  their  amount,  it  was  frightlU. 
My  stewards  and  lawyers  made  mat- 
ters worse.  I  was  bound  up  in  an 
inextricable  toil  of  bills  and  debts  of 
tnortffages  and  insurances,  and  all  the 
hornhle  evils  attendant  upon  them. 
Lawyers  upon  lawyers  posted  down 
from  London,  composition  alter  com- 
position was  made,  and  Ijuly  Lyn- 
don's income  hampered  almost  irre- 
trievably to  satisfy  tbeae  cormo- 
rants. To  do  her  justice,  she  be- 
haved with  tolerable  kindness  at 
this  aeaaon  of  trouble ;  for  whenever 
I  wanted  money  I  had  to  coax 
her,  and  whenever  I  coaxed  her 
I  was  sure  of  bringing  this  weak  and 
Usht-mioded  wtnnan  to  good  humour, 
irno  was  of  snch  a  weak,  terrified  na- 
ture, that  to  secure  an  easy  week  widi 
me  she  would  sign  away  a  tbouMiid 
a-year.  And  when  my  troubles  be- 
nn  at  Hackton,  and  I  determined  on 
die  only  chance  left,  viz.  to  retire  to 
Ireland  and  retrench,  ■■"g"'T'g  over 
the  best  put  d  my  income  to  the 


met,  my  lady  was  quite  cheerful  at 
the  idea  of  going,  and  said,  if  we 
would  be  quiet  she  had  no  doubt  all 
would  be  well ;  indeed,  was  glad  to 
undergo  the  comparative  poverty  in 
which  we  must  now  live,  for  the  sake 
of  the  retirement  and  the  chance  of 
domestic  quiet,  which  she  hoped  to 
enjoy. 

We  went  off  to  Bristol  pretty  sud- 
denly, leaving  the  odious  and  nn- 
grateful  wretches  at  Hackton  to  vilify 
us,  no  doubt,  in  our  absence.  My 
stud  and  hounds  were  sold  off  imme- 
diately ;  the  harpies  would  have  been 
glad  to  pounce  upon  my  person,  hut 
!iat  was  out  of  their  power.  I  had 
raised  bv  cleverness  and  management 
about  toree  times  as  much  on  my 
mines  and  private  estates  as  they  were 
worth ;  so  the  scoundrek  were  disap- 
pointed in  ihU  instance;  and  as  for 
the  plate  and  property  in  the  London 
house,  they  could  not  touch  that,  as 
it  was  the  property  of  the  heirs  of 
the  house  of  Lyndon. 

I  passed  over  to  Ireland,  then,  and 
took  up  my  abode  at  Castle  Lyndon 
for  a  while,  all  the  world  imaging 
that  I  was  an  utterly  ruined  man,  uid 
that  the  famous  atu.  dashing  Bany 
Lyndon  would  never  sgun  appear  in 
the  circles  of  which  he  had  Men  an 
ornament.  But  it  was  not  so.  In 
the  midst  of  my  perplexities  Fortune 
reserved  a  great  consolation  for  me 
still.  Despatches  came  home  from 
America  announcing  Lord  Comwal- 
lis's  defeat  of  General  Gates  in  Caro- 
lina, and  the  death  of  Xxird  BuUing- 
don,  who  was  present  as  a  volunte^. 
For  my  own  desires  to  poesen  a 
paltry  Irish  title  I  cared  little.  My 
•on  was  now  heir  to  an  English  earl- 
dom, and  I  made  him  assume  forth- 
with thetitle  of  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
Lyndon,  the  third  of  the  fkmity  titles. 
My  mother  went  almost  mad  with 
j(^  at  salntins  her  grandson  as  "my 
lord,"  and  I  alt  tba  all  my  suffer- 
ings and  Ovations  were  repaid  by 
se^ng  thift  darling  child  advanced  to 
snch  a  post  of  honour. 

It  most  be  manifest  to  the  ob- 
aerver  of  human  nature  that  the 
honourable  subject  of  these  moooin 
has  never  told  the  whole  truth  re- 
garding himtfl^i  and,  as  his  career 
oomes  to  a  dose,  perh^  is  less  to 
bt  leUed  «it  tbw  vrer.    We  haye 
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oasitj  of  going  OTertiie  fame  gronnd 
twice,  kdA  Ira  him  £roiii  town  to 
town  with  all  the  regularity  of  a 
hodman  asoending  to  the  upper  story 
of  a  new  house,  or  a  gentleman  in 
trouble  taking  his  exercise  on  ^  the 
wheeL"  We  conclude  also,  that  he 
desired  to  retain  in  his  woik  the 
exact  order  (^  his  journey;  indeed, 
the  style  of  his  composition  Touches 
for  the  fact,  inasmucli  as  the  story  is 
but  one,  and  strictly  continuous.  Jsut 
it  suited  the  tastes  or  the  interests 
of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  his 
London  bookseUers,  to  alter  this  ar* 
rangement.  They  seem  to  think 
that,  down  to  so  minute  a  point  as 
the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  a  foreign 
tourist,  Ireland  ought  to  be  treated 
as  a  distinct  nation.  They  accord* 
ingly  publish  in  the  first  instance 
Iieland  as  a  work  by  itself  4  and 
then,  through  the  mere  love  of  con- 
sistency, we  presume,  give  us  Soot- 
land  detached  in  like  manner.  The 
result  is,  that,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland,  our  traveller  figures  at 
the  outset  as  a  gentleman  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  who  happens  in  the 
first  instance  to  make  h»  descent 
upon  Kingston  Harbour,  and  in 
the  second,  to  alight  in  the  cabm  of 
a  Belfast  steam-boat  Meanwhile, 
England  is  most  unoeiemonioQily 
cut  in  twain.  We  find  ounelvea,  at 
page  73,  fi>r  instance^  standing  with 
our  pleasant  friend  on  the  poop  of  a 
Holyhead  packet,  whence  we  watch 
the  lights  on  the  Skenys  gra^ 
dually  grow  dimmer,  till  they  diaap* 
pear ;  and  then,  without  so  much  as 
turning  oyer  the  leaf,  we  read, 
•<  From  the  beautifiil  border-TalleyB 
of  Scotland  we  passed  into  the  beau- 
tiful pluns  of  Carlisle.'*  Kow  this 
may  be  a  veiy  judicious  arrange- 
ment 60  far  as  tbe  convenience  of 
the  publishers  is  conoemed,  but 
there  the  convenience  ends.  The 
migority  of  readen  prefer  going 
straightforward  with  a  subjcot  to 
this  hop-step-«nd-j«unp  manner  of 
getting  over  the  ground;  while  all 
who  purdiase  and  propose  to  bind 
have  some  vague  notions  concerning 
the  fitness  of  rendering  the  me- 
dianical  order  of  the  pages  sub- 
servient to  the  natural  flow  of  the 
author*s  ideas.  How  we  ourselves, 
for  example,  are  ever  to  get  these 
three  pleasant  pamphlets  (m  such  in 
tiicir  pieseni  sliape  thqr  w)  conso* 
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ercises  over  the  feeliiigs  of  a  Scotch- 
man when,  in  distant  lands,  he  sees 
them  :  "  It  is  well  known,"  con- 
tinues he,  "what  a  vision  passed  he- 
fore  the  eyes  of  Bums  at  the  sight  of 
the  tartan  costume  of  his  '  bonnie 
Jean,*  of  whom  he  sings. — 

«  Down  flowed  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
Her  mantle  large  of  greenish  hue 
My  gazing  wonder  onlj  drew  ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold,  ming- 
ling threw 

A  lustre  grand. 
And  seemed  to  my  astonished  view 
A  well-known  land.' " 

Now  this  quotation,  and  the  re- 
flections that  depend  upon  it,  only 
prove  how  cautious  a  stranger  ought 
to  be  in  meddling  with  the  popular 
tastes  as  well  as  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  country  through  which 
he  merely  passes.    We  doirt  believe 
a  Scotchman  cares  a  rush  about  a 
kilt  itself,  should  it  meet  his  gaze  in 
the  remotest  comer  of  Inde.    Pro- 
duce a  bottle  of  Glenlivet,  and  he 
will  say  something  to  you ;  but  if 
you  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  rush 
mto  your  arms,  and  blubber  out  some 
fine  thing  about  "  Caledonia,  stem 
and  wild,^  merely  because  you,  being 
a  Cockney,  think  it  right  to  meet  him 
at  the  top  of  your  own  stairs  in  a 
philabeg,  you  are  confoundedly  mis- 
taken. 

And  then  for  our  friend's  quota- 
tion.   It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he,  a  stranger,  should  so  entirely 
mistake  a  poet  who  writes  in  broad 
Scotch ;  but  when  next  he  looks  into 
his  Bums  Mr.  Kohl  will  find  that 
the  bard  is  not  so  much  as  thinking 
of  his  Jean,  far  less  looking  at  her. 
He  is  describing,  in  the  poem  from 
which  our  extract  is  taken,  the  muse, 
or  genius  of  Scotland,  as  that  ideal 
personage  appeared  to  his  poetic  vi- 
sion, one  fine  afternoon,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  sixth  tumbler.    Jean, 
arrayed  in  a  tartan  robe,  with  a  green 
mantle  thrown  over  it,  would  nave 
been  a  very  funny  object  for  the 
veritable  sun  to  shine  upon  even  in 
Ayrshire.  To  say  the  trath,  however, 
our  friend  Kohl  gives  himself  up  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  this  Bums- 
mania.    He  quotes  the  exciseman  on 
all  occasions,  very  often  incorrectly, 
and  imagines  that  he  discovers  in  the 
heart  of  the  Highlands,  where  the 
name  d!  the  Saflsenach  bard  was  pro- 


bably never  pronounced,  all  manner 
of  compliments,  direct  or  indirect,  to 

his  memory. 

Of  the  Tour  through  Scodand,  taken 
as  a  whole,  we  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  least  valu- 
able of  all  the  works  of  this  author. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  wonder  at  this, 
for  Scotland  has  nothing  to  shew  to 
the  stranger,  apart  from  its  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  which  he  wiU  not  see 
to  much  greater  advantage  on  the 
south  of  the  Tweed.    Mr.  Kohl  ac- 
cordingly exercises  a  good  discretion 
in  passins  over  the  more  business 
parts  of  Glasgowand  Paisley,and  con- 
fining his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  more 
obvious  attractions  in   the   former 
city;  its  fine  old  cathedral,  its  vene- 
rable University,  its  necropolis,  and 
other  objects  that  speak  rather  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  reason.   His  dealings 
with  Edinburgh  are,  on  the  contrary, 
more  elaborate,  and  on  this  very  ac- 
count, perhaps,  much  less  satisfactory. 
He  treats  it  as  if  it  were,  what  it  has 
long  ceased  to  be,  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom.    He  speaks  of  the  state  of 
society  there  in  r^ard  to  wealth, 
intelHgence,  and   refinement,   in   a 
very  exasKerated  strain.     We  sus- 
pect that  Christopher  North  has  been 
stuffing  hun  a  litUe ;  at  least,  we 
don*t  know  how  to  account,  on  any 
other  principle,  for  the  app^urance 
of  the  following  sentences   in   his 
book: — 


"  The  elegant,  nay,  splendid  streets  of 
the  New  Town  seem  to  be  inhabited  only 
by   prosperoos   and    wealthy    families. 
i\xe%e  consist  of  the  professors  of  the 
Uniyersily  and  the  lawyers  (to  which 
classes,  including  their  families,  belong 
no  less  than  four  and  eight  thousand  in. 
habitants  respectively),  many  families  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  income  ia 
too  limited  to  support  the  expense  of  a 
fashionable  residence  in  London ;  and  a 
number  of  other  persons  from  the  colti- 
yated  classes,  who  assemble  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  in  Edinburgh,  where  all 
the  enjoyments  of  social  lira  are  offered 
to  them  m  equal  perfection,  and  at  smaller 
cost  thrn  in  Lonaon.   Edinburgh  is,  with 
regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  society  and 
the  multitude  of  its  resources,  the  second 
city  in  the  British  empire,  and  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  Dublin  in  its  freedom 
from    all  tiaces  of  absenteeism.     The 
Scotch,  who  wander  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth  in  search  of  wealth,  generally 
return  to  settle  in  the  capital  of  their 
native  country  when  their  efforts   are 
crowned  with  sncceis.     It  may«  there^ 
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fore,  very  possibly  be  true»  as  the  Scots 
assert,  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
150,000  inhabitonts  of  their  capital  be- 
loog  to  the  educated  chisses." 

We  are  not  unaware  that  the  Scots 
are  extremely  fond  of  thus  express- 
ing themselves.  Take  their  lyords 
for  it,  and  there  never  was,  since  the 
world  began,  so  fine  a  city  as  *'anld 
Reekie,**  nor  so  intelligent,  and  moral, 
and  well-bred  a  population  as  its  in- 
habitants. But  we  do  not,  there- 
fore, hold  ourselves  bound  to  believe 
them.  One-third  of  the  150,000 
persons'  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  Arthur's  Seat  belon^g  to  the 
educated  classes  I  that  is,  we  pre- 
sume, not  only  able  to  read  and  write, 
for  few  Scotcnmen,  from  Berwick  to 
John  o*  6roat*s  House,  are  unable  to 
do  that,  but  enlightened  and  culti- 
vated men  and  women  —  scholars, 
conversant  with  the  literature  of 
their  own  and  all  other  European 
countries,  at  the  least,  breathing  con- 
tinually a  classic  atmosphere,  nving, 
in  short,  for  the  mina  much  more 
than  for  the  body.  And  no  wonder, 
seeing  that  there  are  4000  professors 
in  that  one  university,  and  8000 
members  of  the  Scotti^  courts  of 
law.  It  was  very  wicked  in  Mr. 
Kohrs  cicerone  to  lead  him  into 
such  a  portentous  error.  Unless  we 
mistake,  the  whole  body  of  the  se* 
natus  acadenUetUy  indudmg  the  most 
reverend  the  principal,  and  the  last- 
created  lecturer  upon  medical  juris- 
Srudenoe,  amount  to  something  un- 
er  twenty  persons ;  and,  allowmg  to 
each,  one  wife  and  six  children,  the 
4000  lights  which  stream  down  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  **High  School 
yards**  will  be  reduced  to  160  souls. 
Mr.  KohFs  description  of  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh  is  at  once  more 
interesting  and  more  correct  than  his 
details  of  the  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence which  distinguish  the  state  of 
society  in  the  new.  The  filth  and 
misery  prevailing  amid  the  lofly  te- 
nements that  overhang  the  Closes 
are  brought  vividly  Mfore  us,  and 
the  humane  writer  not  unnaturally 
asks  why  some  effective  steps  are  not 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  them.  But  it 
is  easier  to  put  such  questions  than 
to  find  answers  for  them.  Mr.  Kohl 
blames  the  exnansive  nature  of  that 
zeal  which  leads  the  wealthy  here,  as, 
in  truth,  it  is  apt  to  do  elsewhere, 
into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  neoeantiea 
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of  their  next-door  neighbours,  while 
it  animates  them  to  aim  at  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  or  the  civilisation 
of  Central  Africa.  He  is  right,  though 
only  in  part,  for  we  happen  to  know 
that  of  the  subscribers  to  what  are 
called  '*  religious  societies**  in  Edin- 
burgh, many  are  among  the  most  libe- 
ral in  their  contributions,  as  often  as 
they  are  appealed  to,  in  behalf  of  their 
sick  or  starving  fellow-citizens.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  extent  of 
squalor  in  these  wretched  dens  is 
such  as  to  set  all  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals towards  its  eradication  at  de- 
fiance. A  Scot  is  but  a  dirty  crea- 
ture in  his  domestic  habits  at  the 
best,  we  mean  a  poor  Scot,  of  course, 
whether  he  inhabit  the  hill-side,  or 
some  tenement  in  a  crowded  city ;  and» 
unless  you  fairly  drive  him  out  of 
his  land  in  Stewart*s  Close,  we  do 
not  see  how  you  are  ever  to  render 
him  less  so.  Put  Mr.  Kohl  himself 
into  an  apartment  fourteen  stories 
high,  where  there  exists  no  conve- 
nience of  any  sort,  and  from  which  he 
must  make  his  way  by  a  stair  of  which 
the  ^ye  score  families  living  under 
the  same  roof  make  common  use, 
and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  ere 
long  he  will  fall  into  habits,  the  very 
thought  of  which  at  this  moment 
makes  him  shudder.  There  will  be 
no  reformation,  such  as  be  humanely 
languishes  after,  till  all  these  old 
dens  are  pulled  down,  which  they 
will  never  be  till  one  after  another 
they  take  fire,  and  such  scenes  are 
enacted  over  again  in  modem  Athens, 
as  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
its  inhabitants  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kohl  visits  the  Castle,  and,  like 
a  judicious  investigator  of  localities, 
waJks  from  thence  alons  the  High 
Street  and  Canongate  all  the  way  to 
Holvrood.     Neither  the  Houses  of 
Faruament  nor  the  libraries  of  the 
advocates  and  writers  to  the  signet 
are  overlooked,  while  John  Knox's 
dwelling,  transformed,  as  he  states  it 
to  be,  into  a  sin-shop,  calls  forth  the 
expression  offeelings  which  are  very 
onraitable  to  the  writer.    But  here 
again  Mr.  Kohl  is  mistaken.    There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  gin-shop  in  all 
Edinburgh.  GinisnottheSeotchaiii^ 
liquor.    Mountain-dew,  Gl" 
nectar,  Isla  honey-blobs,  v 
whatever  patronymic  dist 
this  it  is  which  the  Scot  sw 
pailfuls,  if  he  be  a  drw 


a  qnueh,  or  liqnenr-^Iafii,  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  temperance  taae^.  John 
Kno^^B  hontt  u  not  nuik  so  low  u 
to  become  a  Km-ehop;  it  is  Bunplj  a 
"  public,"  where  Mr.  Kohl  might 
have  been  provided,  bad  he  chosen, 
with  capital  Pandore$,  and  the  beat 
toddy  wherewith  to  wash  them  down, 
at  a  very  moderate  charge.  And  as 
to  the  ingolts  offered  to  the  Scottish 
Keformer  bv  the  application  of  his 
wnqhuile  habitation  to  so  generous  a 
purpose,  it  must  be  confeseed  that  we 
eamtot  exactly  see  where  it  lies.  John 
Knox  may  have  been  a  teetotaller  in 
bis  day  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary; but  some  of  his  movements, 
witness  the  attack  on  the  churches 
and  mwiasteries  of  Perth,  would  ra- 
ther seem  to  mdicate  that  he  was  la^ 
bouring,  at  the  moment,  under  a 
stronger  stimulus  than  that  of  cold 

No  stranger  who  poesesse*  the 
smallest  taste  for  scenery  will  ever 
travel  &om  Edinburgh  to  Stirling 
except  by  water ;  and  by  water  Mr. 
Kohl  accordingly  proceeded,  taking 
advantage  of  aae  ot  the  steamboata 
which  ply  between  the  two  places. 
He  WB8  greatly  delighted  with  his 
voyage,  of  coarse,  and  speaks  in 
terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
wooed  his  gaze  from  the  ramparts  of 
Stirling  Castle.  He  then  passes  on 
to  Dmmmond  Castle,  to  Cnef,  Perth, 
Dunkeld,  Taymouth,  Eillin,  and  so 
round  by  Batquidder  and  the  IVos- 
sachs  to  Callander  and  Stirling.  And, 
finally,  he  retunu  to  Edinburgh,  and 
eoes  forth  again  from  Scotland 
utrough  Teviotdale  and  Eskdale  into 
Cumberland.  To  speak  of  such  a 
tour  as  laying  open  to  any  man  the 
tecrcts  of  Scottish  life,  whatever  thew 
may  be,  would  be  ridiculous.  Mr. 
Kohl  saw  but  a  Ara^pient  of  Scotland, 
and,  though  witbm  that  fragment 
were  comprehended  the  two  principal 
dties  of  the  kii^om,  the  amount  of 
Information  which  he  had  any  means 
of  acquiring,  was  not  great.  Nor,  to 
say  the  truth,  does  he  appear  to  have 
expected  much.  Here  and  there  he 
falls  ia  with  a  Free-Kirk  minister,  or 
encounters  a  village  schoolmaster,  the 
latter  a  class  of  men  for  whom  he 
entertains  a  very  kindly  sympathy. 
But  they  both  mislead  him :  the  fbr- 
merby  mlsnptcseBting  th«  itate  «f 


ticm  which  engrosses  all  his  own 
thoughts  at  the  moment,  the  latter 
by  indulging  too  much  his  own  or 
his  visitor's  taste  for  legendary  lore. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  experi- 
ence no  r^ret  when  we  see  our 
traveller  fairly  embarked  in  the 
Carlisle  coach.  Por  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, alter  all,  that  such  men  as  l£. 
Kohl  must  look,  daring  their  sojourn 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  matter 
worthy  of  their  pens.  In  Ireland 
they  find  such  universal  squalor,  that 
whatever  gratification  they  might 
be  disposed  to  seek  for  amid  the  hos- 
pitality, rude  but  hearty,  of  the  few 
gentlemen  who  reside  there,  is  marred 
at  every  step.  And  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland — the  only  portion  of 
North  Britain  which  has  a  touch 
of  nationality  about  it — there  are 
lochs  and  moors,  it  is  true,  woods 
and  forests,  kilts,  bonnets,  and  wild 
tales  in  abundance ;  hut,  besides  that 
nobody  cores  to  read  of  such  things, 
they  are  all  of  a  nature  which  no 
stranger  can  appreciate,  perhaps  un- 
derst^id.  Now  England  is  dinerent. 
You  have  misery  enough  there, 
doubtless,  but  it  is  placed  tide  by 
side  with  enormous  wealth,  and  is  th!e 
child,  not  of  the  natural  tastes  of  the 
sniferers,  but  of  circumstances.  Eng- 
land is  totally  unlike  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Her  insUtn- 
ticms  stand  by  themselves.  Her  peo- 
ple resemble  no  other  people  under 
heaven  in  their  tastes,  nabits,  man- 
ners, tempers,  and  feelings.  She  is  a 
study,  and  oflen  a  riddle,  even  to  ■ 
native.  No  wonder  that  here,  n- 
ther  than  in  the  north  or  the  west, 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kohl  should  de- 
light to  linger. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that 
there  should  not  occur  in  Mr.  Kohl's 
psgei  errors  in  reference  to  m^y  of 
the  main  points  on  which  Ixe  deliven 
an  opinion.  Hii  estimate  of  tha 
rentals  of  the  Kngiwh  oristocraqr, 
for  example,  is  eza^eiated  with  a 
Tcngeanoe.    He  repeats  all  the  vul- 


tbe  800,0001.  a-year  revenues  of  w 
know  not  how  many  noble  loids,  and 
adds  the  Marooen  of  Angleaea, 
strangely  enotu^,  to  thur  number. 
Probahlv,  too,  ia  over-estimBleB  the 
gains  of  the  master  monn&ctnieni, 
whether  they  derive  their  resources 
fivn  eottOD,  iron,  wocAUa  vlotb,  or 
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pottery.  Bat  bis  geneni  views  of 
£ngliui  society  appear  to  us  to  be  at 
once  correct  and  pnilosopbical ;  and, 
tbongb  his  sojourn  among  as  was 
brief,  be  seems  to  bare  wasted  no 
portion  of  it.  Tbe  following  list  of 
places,  not  merely  visited,  but  in- 
spected and  examined,  will  shew  to 
what  points  bis  inquiries  were  prin- 
cipally directed. 

His  first  stage  is  Birmingbam ;  bis 
second,  Staffora ;  bis  tbird,  tbe  Pot- 
teries.   From  tbe  Potteries  be  travels 
to  Cbester ;  from  Cbester  to  Liver- 
pool;  from  Liverpool  into   Nortb 
W  ales ;  wbence,  as  we  bave  already 
explained,  be  takes  sbip  for  Lreland. 
By  and  by  we  find  bim  successively 
in    Carlisle,    Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Durbam,  York,  Leeds,  Mancbester, 
Oxford,  Salisbury,  Eton,  and  Wind- 
sor,  Wincbester,  Soutbampton;  at 
various  places  in  tbe  New  Forest ;  in 
Portsmouth ;  and,  finally,  at  tbe  Isle 
of  Wigbt.    Tbe  bare  enumeration  of 
these  places  will  cause  tbe  reader  to 
anticipate,  not  merely  tbe  nature, 
but  well-niffb  tbe  continuation  of  tbe 
subjects  which  are  discussed.    We 
bave  an  intelligent  stranger^s  opinions 
in  regard  to  tbe  effects   pzx)duced 
upon  tbe  character  and  happiness  of 
the  English  people,  by  all  tne  great 
branches  of  manufkcture  which  are 
carried  on  in  tbe  land.    Life,  as  it 
shews  itself  amon^^  tbe  workers  in 
iron,  in  coal,  and  in  clay,  is  all  laid 
bare.    Our  large  harbours,  docks,  and 
modes  of  managing  foreign  commerce, 
— our  warehousing  system,  our  canal 
system,  our  railroad  system,  are  all 
analysed.    Our  public  schools  un- 
dergo examination.    Our  universi- 
ties are  put  into  tbe  schools,  and  our 
Church  subjected  to  a  sharp  visita- 
tion.   Neither  is  the  rural  life  of 
England  forgotten.    Mr.  Kohl  is  tbe 
guest  of  nobles,  country-gentlemen, 
clergymen,  veomen.    He  visits  the 
dwellings  of  the  farmers,  great  and 
small,  and  sits  down  with  the  la- 
bourer in  bis  cottage.    And  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  record,  that,  in 
every  instance,  be  is  actuated  by  a 
kincUy  and  an  honest  spirit ;  pitying, 
blaming,  sympathising,  and  conspra- 
tulating,  exactly  as  be  sees,  or  fan- 
cies  that  he  sees,  room  for  tbe  one  or 
the  other  of  these  modes  of  express- 
ing himself. 

Tbe  peculiarities  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  England  which  make  the 


deepest  impression  upon  this  intelli- 
gent tisveller  are  precisely  such  as 
must  strike  every  unprejudiced  ob- 
server. He  finds  here,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  the  extremes 
of  ridies  and  poverty,  —  of  intel- 
ligence and  its  opposite,  —  of  honest 
pride  and  abject  humiliation,  — 
of  true  happiness  and  tbe  lowest 
depths  of  misery.  Birmingham  is  a 
marvel  to  him.  So  is  Liverpool. 
So,  indeed,  are  all  the  great  towns 
which  he  visits.  But  to  Manchester 
be  devotes  tbe  greatest  share  of  bis 
attention ;  and  if  tbe  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  tbe  working  of  tbe 
manufacturing  system  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  be  not  very 
flattering,  they  are,  at  all  events, 
consistent  and  impartial.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing account  of  tbe  state  of  popu- 
lar Vacation  there  is  humiliating 
enough : — 

"  The  number  of  uneducated  and  neg- 
lected chUdreo,  who  grow  up  in  ?ice  and 
ignorance,  in  the  streets  of  Manchester, 
made  me  very  anxious  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  schools  of  this  town. 

*<  Including  day-schools,  evening* 
schools,  infant-schools,  dame-schools, 
common  boy  and  girl-schools,  grammar- 
Bchools,  charity  •achools,  and  superior 
private  boarding  -  schools,  Manchester 
contains  in  all  nearly  1000  schools,  and 
about  60,000  scholars.  1  myself  visited 
only  three  schools  in  Manchester;  the 
Royal  Lancastrian  School,  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  and  the  Grammar  School. 

"The  Royal  Lancastrian  School  of 
Manchester  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  yet  established  on  the 
Lancastrian  system.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1809,  and  since  then  has  afforded 
instruction  to  no  less  than  24,000  poor 
children.  This  school  contains  on  an 
average,  at  every  time  of  the  year,  about 
1000  children ;  who  are  all  assembled  in 
one  large,  airy,  and  welUarranged  hall. 
On  the  day  of  my  visit  it  contained  no 
less  than  780  boys,  and  3S0  girls.  For- 
merly the  instruction  wasquite  natuitous ; 
but  of  late  years  tbe  income  of  the  school 
has  been  so  scanty,  that  it  has  been 
found  neceessry  to  chanre  a  penny  a- 
week  for  each  child.  The  head-master 
told  me  that  this  tax  had  rather  increased 
than  decreased  the  number  of  scholars* 
'  There  are  many  parents,'  said  he, '  who 
can  well  spare  this  small  sum,  and  who 
do  not  like  the  notion  of  their  children 
attending  charity  schools.  These  now 
send  tlieir  children  to  us ;  and  even  *i^ 
poor  often  prefer  paying  somethi* 
their  children's  schooling,  and  a~ 
punctual  in  sending  them  when 


(O.  We  are  «lwsyB  lull,  and,  ganenJfj 
iprakidg,  tliere  are  100  or  150  applicanu 
wsiiing  for  admiuion.  Our  working 
duKS  ire  bj  no  meaui  bliod  to  the  sd- 
lanlAges  of  education,  end  are  generallj 
aniiouB  that  theic  children  should  poueu 
more  leBming  thia  thej-  do  themaelTee. 
If  oar  poor  popaUtion  hu  remained  be. 
Iiind  that  of  olbei  plicae  in  cultiraticni, 
the  fault  19  not  their  own,  hut  of  adreise 
cirrumatancei,  which,  of  late  years,  hare 
bindered  Ihe  eatabliehment  and  progreaa 
of  achoola.'  Peihaps  the  fault  leila  with 
the  English  government — which  bu  hi- 
therto troubled  itavlf  little  about  eUu. 
cation — and  with  the  wealthy  inhabilanla 
oF  Alsnchastcr.  Does  it  not  appear  al- 
most incredible,  that  in  ■  town  like  Man. 
cheater,  manj  of  wboaociliienaaro  worlh 
ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  Ihaaiand  a- 
Tear,  a  great  school  like  this  hai  a  regu- 
lar income  of  ddIj  36(.  a.jear,  and  with 
difficDitj  sngmenii  this,  hy  the  weekly 
Ibi  of  I  penny  a-heid,  to  the  p*'tT  ■om 
of  2301.  a.year,  which  is  alt  it  has  wliere- 
with  to  remunerate  teachers  and  pay  il« 
other  oipenwii" 

To  this  we  sdd  a  sketeb,  deeply 
affecting,  yet  not  diKreditable  to  any 
of  the  p&rtiea  touched  off : — 

"  I  was  cnrioua  to  bm  the  nlico- 
printtng  piocees  which  completea  the 
pcepanlion  of  the  printed  cottons.  For 
tint  pOTpoae  I  *iiit«d  one  of  the  principal 
piin ting- works.  The  printing  prixaa  is 
now  almost  entirely  carried  on  with  cop- 
per.platea,  upon  which  tbe  patltm  ia  en. 
graved.  Nereithelen,  I  tound  in  one 
part  of  the  bnilding  a  few  of  the  old 
*  block  printers,' who  were  enlling  wooden 
blocks,  and  printing  with  ibein  afkcr  the 
old  fuhioD.  Their  old  occnpatioD  ia 
going  more  and  more  cot  of  deaaDd,  and 
all  the  block.prinlnswillvery  BOOD  ha** 
perished  of  hunger  and  neglect.  Of  lata 
ynri  these  printing- works,  like  so  many 
other  hoiuea  in  Mancbesler,  work  only 
hilf.tiue,  employing  only  half  their  la- 
bouren.  In  some  partsof  the  building  I 
found  groups  of  poor,  nnocCDpied  labour. 
«IB  Bitting  waiming  themaeliea  by  the 
fire-place*,  sunk  in  a  sort  of  melancbolj 
BtDpor.    ■  It  is  heartbrealiiiig,  air,  to  lee 

panted  me.  ■  Hen  who  wonid  so  gladly 
work,  but  wbom,  if  we  would  keep  our- 
BelTes  out  of  the  Gonttc,  we  are  obliged 
lo  ileprite  of  employment.  Aa  wa  allow 
Ihem  to  warm  IhemseWea  at  onr  Gre«  in 
this  eold  wealher,  they  coma  here  and 
ait  idle  and  nd  in  tbe  placsa  where 
formerly  they  worked  so  bnsily,  looking 
eniicnuly  at  thoae  work-people  wbom  we 
■re  still  able  to  employ.  Iltey  hare  a 
better  roof  over  their  bead*  hn*  than  in 
Ibeic  own  niaanUe  dnUing*,' 


the  mannfictnreia  in  atill  allowing  t£ 
poor  people  shelter  and  warmtb,  altboogh 
compelled  to  deprive  ibem  of  work  and 
wages.  When  in  London,  looking  over 
caricatures  of  the  dislreu  of  the  msna- 
fscturing  districts,  or  when,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, liitening  to  descriptiona  of  the 
ignorsnce,  brutality,  and  lawlesanesa  of 
the  English  mann  lac  taring  population, 
the  feeling  of  compassion  is  blunted,  and 
the  moat  terrible  facts  are  often  heard 
with  compaialire  indiffereitce.  I  have 
even  mat  with  people  in  France  and 
Germany,  who  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of 
malicious  exultation  io  besriog  and  re- 
counting the  bumiliatioiia  of  proud  Eng- 
land. But  to  eee  the  poor  auSerers 
themaelvea,  bowed  down  bj  want  and 
misery,  condemned  to  idleness  and  starva- 
tion, while  willing  and  able  to  work,  and 
to  bear  them  tell  Uieir  melancboly  storiea, 
ia  one  of  the  most  beattrending  things 
imaginable. 

"  '  Who  are  yon,  then  V  said  I  to  *a 
old  msn,  ailting  by  the  fire. 

"  '  Oh,  air,  men  ont  of  employment-' 

"  '  What  ia  jonr  business  1 ' 

"  '  I  am  ■  block.prinlcr,  sir ;  hot,  ia 
this  stand-still  of  every  thing,  I  have  had 
no  employment  (or  some  months.' 

"'Cannot  yon  find  other  amploymentl 
Can  you  do  nothing  else  I ' 

"  '  No,  sir;  [  have  been  bronght  up 
for  block-printing,  and  I  have  been  b 
block-printer  all  my  lifetime.  I  ander- 
atand  nothing  else.  Betidee,  the  whole 
country  ii  at  a  atand-still  now.  In  my 
time  I  had  a  cow,  and  a  little  gaideo, 
which  my  wife  attended  to.  My  wife 
died  last  aummer,  and  all  the  other  thicn 
are  gone  away  by  the  badnsss  of  the 

" '  Do  not  despair,  tbe  time*   nuy 

"  '  Ob,  no  hope,  airt  Starving  iaoor 
lot!  No  hope,  sir, — do  hope!  mut- 
tered (he  old  man,  in  a  tnmhiing  voic*. 
aigbing  deeply,  and  laming  his  eyei  back 
to  the  Dialing  coala. 

"  While  I  waa  still  stsading  bf  tbcM 
people,  one  of  tbe  overseers  came  m,  and 
called  to  ooe  of  the  poor  fellows,  with 
(be  vrelcone  ivoids, '  Tom,  I  have  got  a 
job  for  you  I  *  The  rest  looked  in  silent 
envy  at  the  happy  Tom.  Had  it  not 
been  for  tbe  melaocboly  inpresaioii  of 
this  aMne,  the  many  interesting  opera- 
tioDi  and  procMsae  which  we  saw  at  tb* 
printiiig-worka  woold  have  aflorded  lis 
mach  ptcesere." 

Sobjoinedia  a  picture  of  social  life 
in  MitwhwtflTt  ammtg  the  two  HltTfff^ 
the  enplojen  and  toe  emplt>;ried : — 
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Inrell,  and  admire  the  magnitade  and  ^  "  Ii 

aplendour    which    characterises    erery  in  clo^ 

thing  we  see.    Between  the  great  fac-  found 

lories,  which  employ  500  or  1000  work.  Mand 

people,  are  scattered  those  of  the  smaller  It  is  i 

milUowners,  which  often  consist  merelj  contin 

of  the  owner's  dwelling-hoose,  somewhat  compe 

enlarged  and  extended.    1'he  great  esta*  and  a 

blishments  are  built  in  rarious  ways;  tones, 

some  piled  up  story  on  story ;  others  on  that   i 

the  straight  line  system,  in  long  sao«  alone, 

ce8si?e  rows ;  others  like  huge  green-  These 

houses,  all  on  one  floor,  lighted  from  the  close 

top.    From  these  huge  and  oddly-ahaped  and  d 

buildings  rise  immense  chimneys  of  all  from  ji 

heights  and  diameters,  many  as  tall  as  of  the 

the  steeples  of  St.  Paurs  and  St  Ste.  by  thii 

phen*s,   snd   sometimes   architecturally  and  tli 

ornamented  with   stone   garlands,  has-  field, 

reliefs,  and  pedestals,      ils  in  former  cellars 

times  the  huts  of  the  vassals  surrounded  loom  y 

the  castles  of  their  lords,  so  now  in  the  such  si 

neighbourhood  of  the  great  manufactories  image 

are  seen  the  dwelling-plaGes  of  the  work-  starved 

people,   mean-looking   little    buildings,  buy  cc 

nuddled  together  in  rows  and  clusters,  been  i 

Sometimes  the  work-people  of  each  manu-  eight  < 

factory  form  a  little  community  by  them-  plate  o 

seWes,  living  together  in  its  neighbour-  the  sc; 

hood  in  a  little  town  of  their  own  ;  but,  day,  to 
in  general,  they  occupy  particular  quar-  "  In 

ters  of  the  town,  which  contain  nothing  chestei 

but  long  unbroken  rows  of  small,  low  thops,  y 

dirty  houses,  each  eiactly  like  the  other,  ends 

These  quarters  are  the  most  melancholy  throwr 

and  disagreeable  parts  of  the  town,  squa-  sold  ag 

lid,  filthy,  and  miserable,  to  a  deplorable  these  ] 

degree.      Here   stand   the    abominable  splend 

beer-houses,  dram-shops,  and   gin -pa-  the  sul 

laces,  which  are  never  without  customers,  more  f 

Here  the  streets  are  filled  with  ragged  did  vi 

women    and    naked    children.      Wimle  closely 

rows  of  houses  stand  empty,  while  the  andsoi 

remainder    are    over-crowded ;    for   in  drive^ 

some  placea  the  inmatea  have  been  ex*  day,  tl 

polled  by  the  owners  for  non-payment  of  facture 

rent,  while  in  others  they  have  volunta-  their  n 

rily  given  up  their  dwellings  in  order  to  joy  in 

live  cheaper,  by  abaring  that  of  another  noura 

family.  the  sp 

'<  The  late  disturbances  in  the  manu-  nous  1 

factories  have  increased  that  very  misery  honsea 

and  poverty  which  they  were  designed  to  roads, 

remedy.    During  one  week,  at  that  dis-  tached 
turbed  time,  no  leas  than  30,000/.  were  "  It 

taken  out  of  the  different  aavings-banks  the  w* 

of  the  town,  in  small  sums,  by  the  rash  there  i 

and  deluded  workmen,  who  hoped  that  able  o 

they  could  live  upon  dieir  savings  until  that  tl 

their  masters  should  be  forced  to  yield,  in  the 

Thus  they  wasted  the  little  sums  put  by  unable 

for  atckness  and  old  age,  until  all  was  of  the 

oonsnmed,  and  they  were  starved  out  by  ranee, 

their   masters;   who,  of  course,   could  found 

maintain  this  dreadful  struggle  longer  alwa^f 

than  the  poor  needy  insurgents,  and  they  was  in 

were  soon  forced  by  hunger  and  want  to  labour 

take  what  tenn*  they  could  get.  raiLroa 


oocMioDMl  ill  kindi  of  riola  and  acoi- 
deati.  1  went  to  Suony,  ind  fband 
that  diere,  too,  all  the  Eneluh  tabounn 
had  been  lurned  away,  Waiue  their 
Dondael  WM  found  quite  iuafleiabie.  1 
went  to  Frankfort,  and  mat  a  papiw 
machi  maaofaclarer,  who  told  nu,  with 
meful  abakion  of  the  head,  thai  he  «*• 
ladead  compelled  to  employ  Engliih  la< 
bourei*  ia  loine  parts  oF  hii  bnuneai, 
became  ib^  underatood  their  bneinBH 
BO  well,  and  were  lo  remaihlbly  akilful 
is  it ;  bat  that  he  longed  to  ^t  rid  of 
than,  becauee  they  were  the  rooet  bou- 
Ueaome,  ignorant,  and  unmiDigeable  of 
hia  work-people.  I  went  to  Balriuin, 
and  read  in  ialereitiog  repoit  of  an  Enp 
liah  poor-Uw  oommiiiioD,  in  which  the 
fiTidenee  of  a  gieal  mannfacturer  of  Phila- 
delphia, concBining  Engliib  labourora, 
wa*  gi'on  at  full  length.  This  genllc' 
DU  teatified  that  one-fifib  of  the  work- 
people in  the  Ameiican  ftcloriea  were 
foreignere,  moat  of  them  Engliihmen, 
whom,  howeTer  the  manafacnirers  em- 
ployed rery  unwillingly,  on  aeeounl  of 
their  being  no  'diaiipated  and  diioon- 
tanled.'  They  were,  beiidea,  uoiferBally 
disliked,  because  ihey  wore  ao  gi»en  to 
drunkennesa.  The  American  laboureia 
are  alwaya  found  better  edusalad,  more 

dalgencM.  NolliikeeorcDmbinationi  of 
workmen  are  erer  known  imoni;  the 
American  labotuera,  aa  among  the  Eng* 
lish,  who  are  always  combining  to  force 
higher  wages  from  their  muters.  The 
superiority  of  the  American  labourers  is 
chiefly  Bltrihuted  to  their  superiority  of 
education.  Ths  American  masters  are 
alwaya  very  particular  in  baring  the 
children  of  their  labourers  aent  reguUrly 

What  8  contraat  lo  tbcK  hideom 
Bketches  does  the  following  present : — 

"  I  now.  for  the  Gral  lima,  became  ac- 
qoainted  with  t)w  ailminble  arrangement 
of  an  English  coontij  luuaehold.—witfa 


;  and  I 
>  understand  bow  our  way 
of  life  most  appeal  to  Engliah  pei^ta  a 
mere  make-sb^,  a  atate  oif  ezistsnce  ia 
which  they  obsarra  nnmberleai  wants 
and  deioiencieaof  which  w«,in  general, 
remain  parfacllj  nnoonaoHnis.  1  speM  a 
Jew  days  moat  agreeably  in  ■  oirah  of 
M(«eBied  friends,  tod  made  Mreral  ei- 
cuTsiODS  into  the  vsHod*  depart  menla  of 
the  houaehold,  and  (o  sereral  intereitina 
p1acM  in  Ibe  neighbourhood,  to  an  old 
castle,  to  saTeral  Annera'  bousea,  and  to 
the  town  of  Slaflard.  In  the  house  ilaalf, 
1  wai  partiouhrly  inlarcated  by  tfa« 


t^the  family,  with  its  bot  eloaets,  heated 
by  steam,  to  warm  plates  and  keep  ths 
Tiands  fVom  cooling.  Then  there  was 
ths  tidy  dairy,  glittering  again  with  its 
■now-white  Staffbtdahire  ware,  while 
■Mh  Teaael  containing  milk  waa  conatutlj 
kept  eool  by  a  atream  of  spring  water 
flowine  around  it.  Nor  did  I  laii  to  ad< 
mire  Ue  cleanly  pantry  nor  the  airy  lar< 
der  with  its  eioellent  arrangements  fiir 
the  preserration  of  the  food  deposited 
there;  norlhe  orderly  Bonllery,  in  which 
the  plates  and  dislies  were  cleaned. 
Many  oftheselhtnga  are  with  ub  made  a 
put  of  the  kitchen,  whereas  in  England 
they  hare  ihsir  separate  places.  In  aa 
Englitb  honaehold,  the  more  you  enter 
into  details,  the  more  ;ou  see  to  admire. 
Even  in  the  house  of  a  anbitaQtial  farmer, 
these  little  accessories  to  domestic  com- 
fort are  not  wanting,  end  if  fitted  up  with 
lesa  luiury  than  in  the  mansion)  of  the 
wealthy,  (he  same  order  and  neatness 
nsoolly  prevails  in  both.  At  the  firal 
farm-house  I  *iaited,  eterj  piece  of  ba- 
con was  found  wrapped  up  sepanlcly  in 
paper,  aa  a  proteotion  sgiinsl  flies.  What 
fknner  in  Germany  would  hare  dreamt 
of  luch  ■  praoaationl  The  floors  and 
stsireasea  of  the  houae  were  neatly  csr- 

Kted,  and  the  rooms  were  patterns  of  ti- 
neas. In  the  farmer'a  own  room  hong 
a  map  of  the  county.  He  regaled  us 
hospitsbly  with  primrose  wine,  currant 
wine,  and  other  naliTe  delicacies,  ds- 
acribed  by  Goldsmith  in  hia  Vicar  ef 
WahtfieU.  In  the  garden  were  rosea  and 
other  flowers,  tended  with  as  much  care 
as  if  n  acienlific  gardener  had  rormad  a 
pari  of  his  establishment.  In  hia  Hck- 
ysrd  he  shewed  us  the  abundance  of  the 
preceding  harrest,  and  eiplsioed  to  us 
the  way  in  which  the  atraw  and  bay  are 
col  outof  tbeie  compactricki.  The  Eng- 
lish have  laree  knirea  for  the  purpose, 
with  which  they  make  perpendicular  cuts 
into  one  of  these  ricka,  and  bring  out 
pieces  as  regularly  shaped  as  could  he 
taken  out  of  a  loaf  of  bread  with  a  carv- 
ing-knife. This  farmer  threshed  his  com 
only  with  machines ;  in  his  ilahle  he 
shewed  us  some  'lovely  little  pigs,'  and 
in  his  own  penou  hepreiented  an  eiccl- 
lent  specimen  of  what  is  usually  csllnd  a 
'jolly  follow,'  havLng  a  cheerful,  well-fed, 
well-contentfd,  'wdl'U-do'  look  lAout 
every  part  of  him." 

Alas  1  Hr.  Kohl  deeavea  him-ielt 
if  he  imagines  th&t  there  is  no  Buf- 
fering  among  the  bomblei  classes  of 
Englishmcu,  except  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Had  he  passed 
out  of  the  tidv  tknu-house,  which  ia 
here  described,  into  the  cottage  ol' 
&ti?  one  of  tbe  fimner'i  chance  U- 
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Ixmren,  we  veniiire  to  n,y  that  he 
wtmld  have  dtscorered  ample  groiind 
for  piW.  With  wages  reduced  to  nz 
or  eignt  shillinga  a-week,  the  coon'- 
trymaii  ean  no  longer  hoaat,  that 
howeyer  ooam  his  fare  may  be,  at 
least  he  has  enough  of  it  And  his 
wretehed  horel — better,  perham, 
than  the  solitary  apartment  of  the 
operative — ^is  still  wholly  unfit  to  ae- 
commodate  him,  and  his  growing 
sons  and  daughters,  except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  every  thine  like  resard  to 
common  decency.  Mr.  Kohl  does 
not  know  that,  from  one  extremity 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  the  poor 
of  England  are  in  a  state  of  far 
greater  and  more  universal  depres« 
sion,  than  the  poor  of  any  other 
country.  Is  this  their  own  fiiult, 
or  the  fiiult  of  their  betters  ? 
Perhaps  the  blame  may  be 
shared  by  both ;  but  one  thins  seems 
quite  certain,  that  if,  by  the  nigher 
orders,  some  great  and  sustained 
effort  be  not  made  to  apply  to  the 
evil  an  adequate  remedy,  their  child- 
ren, if  not  themselves,  will  repent  it 
in  dust  and  ashes. 

We  can  quite  understand  how  it 
comes  about  that  both  the  public- 
school  life  and  the  university  life  in 
this  country  should  be  to  strangers 
from  the  other  side  of  the  German 
Ocean  altogether  unintelligible.  They 
are  thoroughly  mystified  by  the 
bearing  of  the  cap  and  gown,  and 
never  know  what  to  make  of  urchins, 
who  iag  one  another  without  mercy, 
and  are  permitted,  if  not  encouraged, 
to  do  so  by  their  masters.  Mr.  Kobl, 
indeed,  perceives  in  this  latter  prac- 
tice something  of  a  counterpoise  to 
the  aristocratic  principle  wnich,  in 
common  with  foreigners  generally, 
he  holds  to  be  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  English  national  character. 

"  I  asked  my  friend,  the  head-master," 
says  he,  while  describing  Eton,  "  whe- 
ther he  attempted  nothing  to  stop  these 
abnses.  He  answered  that  he  did  indeed 
discourage  all  excesses,  but  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  root  oat  the  whole  system. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  an  ancient 
CQStom,  which  had  attained  a  certain  ve- 
nerableness  by  its  antiquity ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  system  was  not  without 
Its  uses.  By  fagging,  the  wild  young 
lads  who  came  to  school  with  no  notion 
of  discipline,  and  had  often  been  very 
inach  spoilt  by  their  parents,  were  at 
OQce  broto  into  obedience  and  subordi- 


nation. This  fagging,  imposed  upon  all 
aew-comen,  witlraut  regard  to  wealth  or 
station*  was  also  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the 
general  spirit  of  subservience  to  rank  and 
riches.  The  privileges  of  wealth  and 
nobUity  at  Eton  are  not,  indeed,  greater 
than  every  where  else  in  Engluid ;  but 
as  in  after  life  the  English  aristocracy 
waive  their  claims  at  times,  under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  so  it  is  well  that  they 
should  learn  to  do  ao  sometimes  at  school. 
The  inexperienced  and  undisciplined 
young  sprig  of  nobility  learns,  by  the 
system  of  fagging,  respect  and  obedience 
to  those  more  learned  and  experienced 
than  himself.  The  students  of  the  foun« 
dation,  or  poor  scholars,  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  fagging  system ; 
for  as  they  remain  generally  longest  at 
college,  they  are  oftener  masters ;  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  them,  as  protect, 
ing  them,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
contempt  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  oppi- 
dans." 

Now  there  are  two  mistakes  here, 
incident  upon  the  position  of  the 
narrator ;  namely,  first,  in  assuming 
that  the  students  on  the  foundation 
derive  any  benefit  ftom  the  system 
more  than  is  shared  with  the  oppi- 
dans; and,  next,  that  the  students 
are  protected  by  their  seniority,  fh)m 
what  he  is  pleased  to  describe  as 
''the  contempt  of  the  proud  and 
wealthy  oppidans.'*  The  truth  is, 
that  between  the  foundation  students 
and  the  oppidans  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be,  out  of  school,  much  intimate 
communication.  They  live  distinct 
from  one  another, — ^the  former  occu- 
pying a  dormitory  in  college,  the 
latter  boarding  with  dames  or  mas- 
ters in  the  town ;  and  as  to  contempt, 
the  boys  of  Eton  are  too  right- 
minded  in  general,  to  suffer  calcula- 
tions of  wealth  or  poverty  to  come 
between  them  and  their  predilections. 
K  the  collegers  associate  less  with 
the  oppidans  than  with  one  another, 
the  arrangement  is  brought  about 
more  by  external  circumstances,  than 
through  any  intention  of  their  own. 
And,  finally,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
admit  that,  as  a  nation,  the  JBnglish 
are  the  supercilious  and  haughty 
race  which  foreigners  suppose  them 
to  be.  Here,  as  themhere,  parvenus 
are,  for  the  most  part,  overbearinff 
whenever  they  can ;  but  a  well-bred 
English  gentleman  is  ever  to  his 
inferiors  kind  and  considerate,  rather 
than  condescending. 

If  Mr.  Kohl  is  bothered  at  F 
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and  Winehester,  he  becomes  entirdy 
lost  as  soon  as  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  the  analysis  of  a  student's  life 
in  Oxford.  AU  is  a  mystcir  to  him 
here.  From  the  nam^  and  powen 
of  the  magnates  who  hear  rule,  down 
to  the  condition  of  the  freshmen,  and 
their  habits  of  study  and  of  eveiy-day 
existence,  he  sees  nothing  but  endless 
confusion.  No  wonder.  Mr.  Kohl's 
head  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  young 
countrymen  at  Jena,  Gottingen, 
Heidelberg,  and  suchlike  places.  No 
wonder  that  it  should  be  unable  to  re- 
ceive correct  impressions  from  the 
scenes  that  meet  the  eye  and  the  ear 
in  Oxford.  We  are  exceedingly 
amused,  therefore,  when  we  find  him 
confounding  together,  as  functionaries 
of  the  same  order,  lecturers,  fellows, 
'  and  scholars ;  and  CTavely  informing 
us  that  each  college  nas  its  ovm  church. 
Then,  again,  we  are  informed  that 
*^the  rules  and  regulations  for  cos- 
tume, varied  with  every  degree  of 
rank  and  every  day  of  festival,  are 
at  the  English  universities  carried  to 
a  most  complicated  and  absurd  de- 
gree of  foppery."  Attendance  on 
chapel,  also,  goes,  it  appears,  sorely 
against  the  grain ;  for  *^  the  students 
are  generally  desirous  if  they  can  of 
•  cutting  the  church,'  as  they  call  it." 
Moreover,  "  Oxford  students  have 
various  associations  among  them- 
selves for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  study,  such  as  archery- clubs,  hunt- 
ing-clultt,  fishing-clubs,"  &c.  And, 
to  crown  all,  our  author  writes, — 

"  I  was  much  sarprised  by  the  number 
of  pleasing  songs  current  among  the 
students  of  Oxford.  At  an  evening 
party,  vrhere  I  met  a  large  number  of 
them,  I  beard  many  of  these.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  genuiue  student  tongs, 
like  those  of  Germany,  but  treated  of 
miscellaneous  topics.  Both  the  music 
and  the  words  were  generally  pleasing, 
■ometimea  beautiful.  Many  of  them  were 
martial  and  naval  ditties.  I  noticed  that 
each  student  alwaya  knew  his  song 
through,  without  atumblinff  or  hesitation, 
however  long  it  might  be.*' 

But  enough  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 

Sursuits  and  customs  of  its  inmates. 
*he  subject  is  one  on  which  no  fo- 
reigner, certainly  no  German,  ever 
ou^ht  to  touch,  until,  by  a  year's 
residence  in  the  place,  he  has  brought 
himself  to  know  something  about  it ; 


and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  will 
discover  Uiat  the  Oxford  men  have,  as 
students,  no  clubs  whatever;  that, 
when  they  sing  at  all,  they  sin^,  as 
other  gentlemen  do,  the  songs  of  the 
day;  that  the  desire  to  *'cut  the 
church,"  otherwise  '*  chapel,"  is,  hap- 
pily, all  but  extinct  among  them ;  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  shortcom- 
ings apparent  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation whidi  is  carried  on  within  the 
university,  it  has  the  efiect  of  sending 
forth  into  the  English  Church,  bar, 
and  senate,  men  unrivalled  in  their 
respective  callings,  for  vigour  of  mind, 
ana  the  fadlity  and  the  power  with 
which,  both  orally  and  m  writing, 
they  communicate  their  views  of  men 
and  of  things  to  the  world.  The 
worst  chapter  in  Mr.  Kohl's  book  is 
this  on  the  University  of  Oxford. 
We  are  sorry,  for  his  good  name's 
sake,  that  he  should  have  been  so 
unwise  as  to  write  it. 

We  must  now,  however,  take  our 
leave,  for  the  present,  of  one  who 
has  filled  up  for  us,  by  his  pleasant 
chit-chat,  some  hours  which  might 
have  been  otherwise  wasted ;  and 
added  considerably,  in  spite  of  here 
and  there  a  blunder,  to  the  know- 
led^  which  we  previously  possessed 
of  the  evenr-day  life  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Kohl  is  an  acute  and  pains- 
taking observer.  He  permits  no  ob- 
ject which  is  new  to  nimself  to  pass 
unexamined,  and  he  states  the  results 
of  his  inquiries,  if  not  invariably  so 
as  to  convince,  at  all  events  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  carry  the  interests  and 
the  sympathies  of  his  readers  along 
with  him.  Let  the  following  naive 
detail  of  his  journey,  per  railroad 
from  London  to  Winchester,  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  our  judgment. 
The  adventures  with  the  two  fair 
fellow-passengers  are  capital: — 

"  A  handsome  young  lady,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  me  in  the  railroad  carriage,  in- 
formed me  also,  that  to  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  Famham,  besides  the  best  hops» 
must  be  added  that  of  a  great  number  of 
young  unmarried  ladies.  My  informant, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  did  nothing  but  cough,  waa 
my  only  companion,  was  going  down  there 
to  visit  her  iriends,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  her  husband. 

"  We  Germans  have  such  eiaggerated 
notions  of  the  reserve  and  stiffisess  of  the 
English  ladies,  that  I  hesitated  some  time 
before  venturing  on  a  remark.  As,  how* 
evert  the  ahove-neationed  coughing  old 
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gentlemao,  who  began  the  journey  with  mod 

US,  got  oat  at  Wunbledoo,  and  I  bad  con-  her  i 

tri?ed,  in  two  or  three  manceurrea,  to  ad-  lean  i 

vance  from  the  distant  end  to  the  oppo*  sery  i 

site  seat  of  the  carriage,  I  took  courage,  that  ! 

at  length,  to  observe  that  it  was  '  a  very  her 

fine  day.'    '  Indeed,  most  beautiful/  was  with 

the  anawer,  in  a  soft  flute- like  voice,  and  she  :  i 

as  the  ice  was  now  broken,  we  proceeded  ther, 

from  obserrations  on  the  weather  and  so  g  i 

the  country  to  a  lively  conversation,  in  A  y< 

the  course  of  which  she  informed  me  that  and 

she  bad  been  five  years  married  to  a  bar«  offer ! 

rister,  that  she  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  as  h< 

of  London  in  a  pretty  cottage  in  the  somi 

Hampttead  Road,  and  that  she  looked  late, 

forward  with  much  pleasure  to  returning  her  1 1 
to  her  natiye  place  for  the  '  picking  sea-  "  I 

son,'  with  which  so  many  recollections  of  foun : 

her  childhood  and  youth  were  associated*  of  g 

Her  husband  was  to  take  her  back  with  that  I 

him  on  hie  return  from    the  sea-side,  the   : 

whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health.    She  bagc ! 

had  one  child,  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  maid 

whom  she  said  the  father  had  taken  with  this  : 

him.    I  could  not  help  thinking  that  with  ches 

us,  or  in  France,  so  young  a  child  would  ouitc 

have  been  left  with  the  mother;  but  this  ciweli 

is  not  the  only  occasion  I  have  had  to  re-  our  ^i 

mark  the  attention  paid  by  Englishmen  dral, 

to  their  children.  ble  <! 

"  I  must  confess,  also,  that  the  simple  nighi 

natural  manners  of  Englishwomen  of  the  ebur: 

middle,  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  are  cross  > 

exceedingly  bewitching,  and  that  I  felt  way  I 

much  annoyed  when  the  cry  of '  Farnham  stree  i 

station,  Farnham  station,*  gave  the  signal  throi 

of  sepairation  from  my  new  and  charming  seem 

acquaintance.    I  assisted  her  out  of  the  none 

carriage,  and  delivered  her  over  to  the  folio* 
care  of  her  waiting.maid,  and  at  parting  **  ^ 

we  shook  hands  in  the  most  friendly  of  he 

manner;  ahe  even  recommended  me  to  carpc 

stop  alao  at  Farnham  for  a  few  days,  to  after 

see  the  hop-picking,  and  then  continue  retur 

my  journey.    I  do  not  believe  that  many  own 

of  our  Continental  ladies  would  have  done  by  tl 

as  much.  the  ( 

'*  Resisting,  not  without  a  straggle,  the  been 

temptation  to  follow  this  pleasant  advicoi  and  ] 

and  warned  by  the  vile  whistle  of  the  lo-  lelati 

comotive,  I  reauroed  my  place,  which  chart 

now  appeared  so  nnsupportably  lonelyi  Engl 

Utat  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  change  wom 

ing  it  for  one  in  a  seoond-dass  carriage,  atten 

where  I  could  again  enjoy  the  society  of  in  E 

human  creatnres.     Chance  would  nave  aerv: 

it  that  I  should  again  find  an  opportunity  nar« 

of  observing  the  relations  of  this  sexes  in  it  se 

England.  I  found  myself  now  placed  op-  treat 
posite  to  a  pleasaot-lookiog  girl,  whose 
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At  length,  dear  and  indnlgent  reader, 
ve  oonw  to  th«  ntbiect  of  wines,  for 
which  we  have,  at  IcMt,  one  of  the 


on  the  subject  of  winea  for  two  rea- 
Bone :  first,  becanee  he  wsb  eices- 
ilvely  fond  of  "  a  drop  of  the  drink ; " 
and,  secondlj,  because,  beinK  ^  ena- 
moured of  it,  he  had  fillca  hie  skin 
with  the  beat  of  the  liquor  that  he 
could  obtain  for  pence  or  patemo»- 
ten  for  the  space  of  forty-three 
jears.  Exccmvely  fond  of  good 
wine  we,  also,  undonbtedlv  are  j 
fhongh  we  have  neither  had  tne  good 
fortune  to  drink  it  so  lone  or  in  such 
quantity  as  the  old  pactc,  or  the 
older  Cyrus  Bedding,  the  historian 
of  wines,  who  yet  hves  to  boast  of 
having  drunk  excellent  aherris  sack, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now 
Portman  Square,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1743.  We  always  thought  that  the 
late  Tom  Hill  was  the  oldest  man  in 
London;  but,  nnce  Tom  has  been 
nthercd  to  his  very  venerable  fa- 
thers, of  a  truth  Cynis  the  elder 
bears  away  the  palm  from  all  com- 

K titers  as  a  prc-Adamite  man  of 
.ters  and  bibber  of  shcrris  sack, 
liong  may'st  thou  live,  brave  old 
Cyrus,  to  write  and  drink  alternately  I 
And  though  the  Whigs  have  treated 
thee  ill,  in  not  giving  thee  a  con- 
sulate at  Cyprus,  or  Chio,  or  Ma- 
deira, or  Xercs,  or  Oporto,  yet  cheer 
np,  green  old  man,  for  thou  may'st 
'et  get  one  from  the  Tories,  who 
lavc  &llen  of  late  into  the  ugly 
habit — it  will  be  a  erateful  one  in 
thy  case  1— of  promotmg  their  oppo- 
nents. But  ad  rem.  There  are 
three  well-known  hooka  in  die  En- 
glish langooge  on  the  snt^ect  itf 
wines.  lint,  there  are  the  Obierva- 
Hont,  moorieal,  Critical,  and  Medi- 
ci on  the  Winee  of  the  AticiaOt; 
and  the  Analogy  between  them  and 
Modem  Winee,  published  by  Sir 
Edward  Barry  in  I77fi ;  secondly, 
there  is  the  Hidory  of  Ancietd  and 
Modem  Wtnes,  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Henderson,  published  in  1S24  ;  and, 
thirdly,  there  is  the  work  of  the 
8f<nesiud  Cvma  himseIC  camTat-nrvA 
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in  1S32,  and  published  in  1833,  of 
which  a  second  edition  wu  demanded 
in  1835,  and  published  in  1836. 
Now  onr  sood  friend  Henderson, 
who  gives  about  the  beat  and  neatest 
dinners  of  any  ntan  in  London,  in 
his  compact,  snug  little  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  iUy  Fair,  and  who 
produces  to  his  friends  on  theee  occa- 
sions the  very  best  of  wines,  and  in 
the  greatest  possible  plenty  and  va- 
riety, is  rather  hard  upon  old  Barry. 
"  Two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree," 
says  the  old  proverb ;  and  as  Barry 
was  a  physician  in  1775,  as  Hender- 
son is  m  1845,  and  as,  superadded  to 
this,  BariT  wrote  before  our  excel- 
lent friena  on  the  snbject  of  wines,  it 
may  be  fanded  that  there  is  a  double 
disrelish  between  the  doctors.  How 
otherwise  are  we  to  account  for  the 
severe  and  stringent  remarks  of  a 
kindly  and  good-natured  man  —  a 
dinner-giver  of  great  magnitude,  and 
diner-ont  of  aome  considerable  pre- 
tentsons  too — on  the  production  of  a 
deceased  brother,  the  first  who  had 
written  on  the  subject  of  wines  f 
The  givers  of  feasts  and  the  par- 
takers of  them  arc,  in  general,  cor- 
dial-natured  and  kindly  men;  and 
we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
acerbity  of  Dr.  Henderson,  in  speak- 
ing of  old  Sir  Edward  Barrv,  than  by 
attributing  the  feeling  to  tnesc  com- 
monly assignable  causes : — 

"  Since  tlia  tima  oCRacoD,"mja  Ilen- 
denon,  in    bis  HiUary  <f  H'iiia,  "  nu- 

presa,  ia  wbioL  tb«  propartiai  of  wine 
■ad  the  process  of  its  nuDurieture  faiva 
been  mora  or  ]«u  laGOSMfuDy  inT«- 
ligited.  Tb*  only  dissertatiOD,  bow. 
BTtT,  of  any  extent,  od  its  bistory,  wbioh 
oor  longiis^  can  boast,  ji  tbal  pn>dn»d 
aboat  £fly  y«ar>  ago  by  Sir  K^wsrd 
Birry.  In  ooDsequance  of  the  inlcnit 
exeiied  by  tbe  topio,  this  work  ku  le- 
qoired  a  certain  repate;  and,  M  a  lime 
when  I  bad  little  saqaainlaiiee  with  the 
subject,  it  appeared  to  me  )o  amusing 
aadinatructire,  Uist  I  was  Ud  to  enter- 
lain  (be  idea  of  republiabing  it,  nilh 
those  omiuions  and  additions  irbicb  tbe 
mare  recent  improTemente  in  pbviical 
science  might  render  neceasaiy.    But  I 
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hwe  been  liire  joiiuxig  the  liTing  and  the 
deed. 

"  The  aathor,  who  was  chiefly  known 
in  his  profession  as  one  of  the  last  ad- 
herents of  the  Iatro*mathematical  sect, 
had  as  antiquated  notions  in  natural  phi- 
losophy as  in  medicine.  Nor  was  this 
demerit  compensated  by  any  unusual 
degree  of  learning  or  acumen,  the  par. 
ticulars  of  his  knowledge  with  regard  to 
ancient  wines  being  mostly  borrowed 
from  Bocci,  and  little  improved  in  Talue 
by  the  observations  which  he  himself 
coDtriboted.  Had  ha  given  a  good 
abridgement  of  Bacci's  history,  he  would 
have  performed  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.  But,  in 
place  of  this,  he  has  launched  into  tedious 
disquisitions  on  matters  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  obtruded 
his  flimsy  criticisms  on  passages  of  an- 
cient writers,  which  he  either  did  not 
understand,  or  greatly  misrepresented, 
the  quotations  and  references  being,  for 
the  most  part,  so  exceedingly  inaccurate, 
as  to  shew  plainly-  that  he  could  have 
aeldom  oonaolted  the  originals.  I  there- 
fore bad  prooe^ed  a  very  short  way  in 
my  revisals  of  his  ObservaHoni,  when  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  lay  them  aside 
altogether,  and  to  nave  recourse  to  more 
enlightened  and  faithful  guides.  At  the 
same  time,  being  persuaded  that  certain 
parts  of  his,  or  rather  Bacci's,  plan  might 
DO  advantageously  retained,  I  determined 
to  follow  it  so  far  as  to  divide  the  Hit* 
iffy  of  Witiit  into  two  distinct  portions, 
the  ancient  and  the  modern,  by  which 
arrangement,  if  my  judgment  do  not 
deceive  me,  greater  unity  and  clearness 
has  been  gpiven  to  the  whole." 

Now  this  is  rather  hard  on  old 
Barry  the  physician,  who  was  the  first 
to  write  on  the  subject,  whose  book  is 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated, 
and  who,  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered, was  a  physician  at  Bath, 
and  wrote  his  History  seventy  years 
ago.  When  Cyrus  Redding  reflects 
on  what  Lonaon  physicians  were 
seventy  years  ago,  —  remembering 
them,  as  he  must  well  do,  with  their 
full  -  bottomed  wigs,  cold  »  headed 
canes,  ruffles,  tuckers,  »ioe-buckles, 
and  suit  of  nisty  black,  and  considen 
what  pedantic  prigs  they  were,  surely 
both  he  and  Dr.  Henaerson  should 
make  all  allowance  for  a  physician  of 
Bath,  then  the  idlest  of  all  fashion- 
able watering-places,  and  give  him 
the  credit  he  deserves  for  having 
been  the  first  to  write  on  a  subject 
on  which  the  authorities  were  few, 
and  all  in  a  foreign  lan^age.  In- 
Btead,  howerer,  of  deahog  in  this 


mdons  and  kindly  fli^t,  Gyrnfl  of 
St.  John's  Wood  foUows  in  the  wake 
of  Alexander  of  May  Fair,  and  thus 
attacks,  in  more  tomahawk  fashion, 
the  old  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Coll^ 
of  PhysieianB :  — 

"  A  brief  account  of  the  contents," 
says  Cyrus,  "of  Sir  Edward  Barry's 
volume  will  explain  it  generally.  Little 
information  of  moment  on  the  wines  of 
the  ancients  is  mixed  with  much  ab- 
surdity. A  great  deal  is  gathered  from 
poetics!  passages  that  but  generally  al- 
lude to  the  subject  of  wine ;  and  after  all, 
with  the  writings  on  agricolture  left  by 
one  or  two  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Pliny 
and  Columella,  the  information  amounts 
to  little  of  that  which  it  was  important  to 
know, — viz.,  what  were  the  quality  and 
flavour  of  the  ancient  wines.  Barry 
was,  perhaps,  too  much  of  a  Bath  phy- 
sician of  his  own  time,  according  to 
Anstey*8  sketching,  to  apply  properly 
the  quotation  about  Glyeoo,  which  he 
oddly  enough  uses  in  his  own  book,— 

'  Nee    quia    dcsperes    invicti    membra 
Glyoonis;' 

'  You  desire  in  vain  the  matchless  limbs 
of  Glyoon,* 

**  None  of  the  passages  in  Bany  re« 
specting  wine,  quoted  from  the  poets, 
seem  hklf  as  clear  in  meaning  as  this 
line.  The  commentarists  agreed  that 
Giycon  was  a  wrestler,  or  a  flne-limbed 
pugilist;  but  the  Famese  Hercules  was 
discovered  with  Glycon's  name  upon  it 
as  the  sculptor,  and  away  vanished  the 
unanimous  commentaries  on  the  passage. 
Of  a  far  more  uncertain  nature  are  con- 
jectures about  the  quality,  colour,  or  taste 
of  ancivnt  wines,  and  many  other  matters 
upon  which  volumes  upon  volumes  have 
been  writteu." 

It  was  the  reading  of  Hippocrates 
as  a  professional  dut^  which  first  led 
Barry  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  wines ;  and  every  lover  of 
good  cheer  and  hater  of  the  humbug 
of  teetotalism  ought  to  feel  really 
obliged  to  the  worthy  doctor.  It 
was  Hippocrates,  whose  work  he  thus 
read  as  a  duty,  who  was  the  first  to 
apply  wines  to  medical  uses.  He 
described  the  various  qualities  of 
wines,  and  adapted  vinous  mixtures 
to  difibrent  disuses  and  constitutions. 
By  lessening  the  proportion  of  water 
usually  mixed  with  wine,  he  made  a 
powerful  cordial;  as,  by  increasing 
the  water,  he  obtained  a  cooling  di- 
luent. Among  the  cooling  drinks 
which  he  enumerates  as  being  inroper 
in  feyers,  he  mentiozis  one  which  is 


of  water  and  one  of  Thanan  wine. 
It  WM  bj  these  and  other  properly 
graduated  roles  that  this  wiae  phj- 
ndnn  turned  the  bounteous  goodnets 
of  Providence  to  medical  nees,  and 
made  plain  to  all  that  the  jntce  of 
the  grape,  properly  used,  vras  in- 
tended, like  all  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  for  man's  u«e  and  benefit. 
Father  Mathew  may  preach  on  this 
eubiect  till  the  crack  of  doom, — 
O'Connell  may  make  maJte-beUne  of 
total  abstinence  (though  he  drinks  a 
quart  of  champagne  with  a  small 
allowance  of  ^uteme  'daily  to  his 
own  proper  share), — Silk  Bucking- 
hun  may  quack  himself  into  still 
greater  and  less  enTiable  notoriety  at 
temperance-meetings  abroad  and  at 
home, — hut  we  defy  an^  one  of  them, 
or  the  whole  triumTirate,  to  deny 
that  wine,  taken  in  moderation,  does 
not  tend  to  strengthen  and  excite  the 
spirits,  to  cheer  and  comfort  the 
languid,  and  to  refresh  the  toil-worn 
ana  exhausted.  The  poets  of  Greece 
and  Borne  celebrate  the  praises  of 
wine,  and,  as  though  the  mvention 
of  tl^  liquor  were  too  transcendental 
to  be  human,  attribute  it  to  the  Roda 
— to  Osiris,  Saturn,  and  Bacchus. 
Anacreon  calls  the  juice  of  the 
KTape  ambrosial ;  and  Homer  himself 
Mstows  on  wine  the  epithet  divine, 
mm  /ii'».  His  heroes  apeak,  and 
act,  and  fight  under  the  inspiration 
of  wine ;  and  old  Nestor  himself  was 
as  "  potent  in  potting  "  and  as  vene- 
rable in  years  as  our  worthy  friend 
Cyrus  Reddinz  himself.  In  a  word, 
the  greatest  pEiloeophers,  legislators, 
poeta,  and  physicians,  commend  the 
temperate  use  of  wine.  Flato,  while 
be  would  strictly  leatrain  the  use 
and  severely  censure  excess  in  wine, 
yet  maintains,  with  more  than  his 
usually  persuasive  power,  that  no- 
thing more  excellent  or  valuable  than 
the  juice  of  the  grape  was  ever 
granted  by  Ciod  to  man.  It  appears 
&om  the  ancient  bistoriana  that  the 
rules  for  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  wine  and  grapes  deacended  from 
the  Egyp^ana  to  the  Greeks,  who 
improved  and  perfected  them,  and 
that  the  Romans,  iu  turn,  became 
the  scholars  of  the  Greeks. 

As  the  soil  of  Italy  was  &voaTable 
to  the  vine,  vineyards  soon  spread 
through  the  country.  Italy  became 
diatiagniahed  by  tlic  auae  of  (Snotrio. 


frff  vm.  An  infinity  of  wmcs  were 
produced  fh>m  the  various  species  of 
grapes.  Virgil,  who  was  as  familiar 
with  agriculture  as  he  excelled  in 
poetiy,  says  it  would  be  as  ea^y  to 
enumerate  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore 
as  the  different  species  of  wines- 
Pliny  has  Gainfully  collected  all 
that  bad  been  written  before  his 
time  on  the  subject  of  the  vine.  He 
d^ribes  the  various  species  of  the 
vilit,  and  the  mode  and  manner  of 
malnng  wines.    He  enumerates  the 

frinci^  wines  of  Asia,  Greece,  and 
taly,  distinguishes  the  adulterated 
from  the  genuine,  and  indicates  the 
period  of  maturity  and  decay. 
Athemeua,  too,  who  lived  at  Borne 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  enume- 
rates with  peculiar  esactneas  the 
principal  wines  of  Am,  Greece,  and 
Italy. 

C^to,  Marcus  Varro,  and  Colu- 
mella, have  also  written  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  wine-making ; 
and  it  appears  tVom  the  productions 
of  these  writers  that  they  perfectly 
understood  the  racking  off  into  fresh 
casks,  which  had  been  previously 
impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phnr.  Out  of  these  authors  and 
Palladius,  even  brave  old  Cyrus  ad- 
mits that  an  excellent  treatise  might 
be  formed  on  the  grape  and  its  pro- 
duets,  though  he  also  states,  and 
truly,  that  on  the  qualities  and  fla- 
vour of  the  ancient  wines  the  mo- 
denu  must  be  content  to  remun  for 
ever  in  ignorance.  But,  at  least, 
dear  Cyrus,  we  know  the  names  of 
some  of  them,  and  what  is  to  prevent 
UB  from  speculating  on  the  probable 
taste  ?  BSay  we  not  with  Phcdrus 
exclaim,  "  How  excellent,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  Falemian,  when 
the  empty  vessel  which  contuned  it 
sheds  so  exquisite  a  perfume ! " 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
light  and  delicate  Setinc  was  the 
favourite  tipple  of  Augustus ;  that  it 
is  commended  by  Martial,  Juvenal, 
and  Silius  Ilalicus,  who  pronoonoes 
it  to  be  worthily  reserved  for  Bac- 
chus himself,  t]pmu  meittit  upogla 
Lgaei.  We  are  not,  however,  quite 
so  sure  as  Dr.  Barry  that  it  was  the 
wine  BO  much  recommended  by  St. 
Paul  to  Titus  for  strengthening  the 
stomach.  "  It  was  grown,"  says  Uen- 
dcrson,  "  on  the  heights  of  Seaxa," 
Ud,  though  not  a  Btrotig  wiite,  poe- 
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■eased  sufficient  finnness  and  per- 
numency  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
the  /umarium ;  for  Juvenal  alludes 
to  some  which  was  so  old  that  the 
smoke  had  obliterated  Uie  mark  of 
the  jar  in  which  it  was  contained. 
The  process  which  these  wines  un- 
derwent in  the  Jumariwn  gave  to 
them  a  greater  transparency  and 
more  earlv  maturity.  This  method 
had  been  lonff  known  to  the  Greeks, 
their  mxUn»n  being  eauivalent  to  the 
Roman  /umarmm.  It  appears  that 
the  ancients  were  perfect  adepts  in 
these  methods  of  forcing  wines,  and 
that  they  used  for  the  purpose  plain 
and  burnt  salt,  bitter  almonds, 
the  whites  of  e^s,  and  particularly 
isinglass.  But  ^en  wines  were  more 
than  usually  foul,  they  added  sand, 
or  marble  finely  powdered.  Salt 
water,  also,  was  frequently  used  to 
depurate  and  preserve  wine.  This 
discovery  is  sajd  to  have  been  owing 
to  a  slave's  having  drunk  part  of  a 
cask  of  wine  committed  to  nis  eaxe, 
and  concealed  the  fhtud  with  sea 
water.  The  wine  thus  fidsified  was 
found  to  be  superior  to  the  wine  of 
the  same  growth  contained  in  the 
other  casks.  The  Romans  were  but 
children  in  the  art  of  adulteration, 
when  compared  with  the  Greeks. 
Falladius  gives  several  receipts  which 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  for  improv- 
ing the  flavour,  colour,  and  strength 
of  their  wines,  and  likewise  to  give  to 
new  the  qualities  of  old  wine ;  in 
one,  a  mixture  of  hepatic  aloes  had  a 
considerable  share.  Cato  favours  us 
also  with  a  curious  receipt  for  mak- 
ing an  artificial  Chian  wine  with  the 
Ffuemian.  He  directs  that  the  sea- 
water  should  be  taken  up  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  hmd,  and  tSui  it 
should  be  kept  in  casks  for  some 
time  before  being  used.  Plinv,  in 
enumerating  the  several  kinos  of 
adulteration  practised  in  Ids  dav,  ex- 
claims, ^  How  can  we  wonder  if  wine 
produced  by  such  practuses  should 
rather  possess  the  quialities  of  poison 
than  of  wine  ?*" 

The  Cncuban  wine  is  described  as 
a  generous,  strong-bodied  wine,  which 
would  keep,  but  which  would  afiect 
the  head  if  taken  in  quantity :  in  a 
word,  it  was  a  heady  liquor,  which 
the  modem  French  would  call,  as 
they  do  the  vm  de  Junmoony  ^^ea" 
pUeux^  Like  most  heady  wines, 
too,  it  required  long  keeping  ere  it 


was  ripe.  It  was,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  favourite  wines  of  Horace,  and 
was  generally  reserved  for  import- 
ant festivals : — 

"  Antebae  oefks  depromere  Caecabum 
Cellis  avitis." 

Such  persons  as  possessed  any  of  this 
wine  that  dated  from  the  Ophnian 
vintage,  so  called  from  the  consul, 
preserved  it  with  extraordinary  care. 
The  far-famed  Falernian  was 
ffrown  about  the  bases  of  hills.  Ga- 
len observes,  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  Falernian,  the  dry  and  the 
sweetish.  The  latter  was  only  nro- 
duoed  when  the  wind  continuea  in 
the  south  during  the  vintage.  Mar- 
tial dignifies  Fuemian  with  the  epi- 
thet immortal  :-^ 

"  Addere  qaid  cessas,  paer^immortale  Fa- 
leraumV 

But,  although  the  name  of  the  Fa* 
lemian  be  umiliar  in  our  mouths  as 
^  household  words,**  nothing  is  Imown 
of  its  taste,  fllavour,  or  colour.  It  is, 
however,  described  as  a  strong  wine, 
that  would  keep  long,  and  so  rough, 
that  it  required  to  be  oellarea  a 
great  number  of  years  before  it  was 
sufficiently  meUow.  The  grapes 
from  which  the  Falernian  was  pro- 
duced were  often  transplanted  to 
other  hills,  and  the  wines  were  thence 
called  Falernian;  but,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  soil,  they  generally  de- 
generated. 

The  wines  of  the  Mona  Fviemus^ 
however,  always  preserved  a  su- 
perior diameter.  Tibullus  places 
them  under  the  superintending  care 
of  Bacchus.  Silius  Italicus  gives 
them  a  preference  over  the  Anatic 
and  Greek  wines ;  and  Virgil,  in  be- 
stowing smooth,  flowing  pnuses  on 
the  viman  Rhmticwnj  says  it  must, 
nevertheless,  yield  the  palm  to  the 
Falernian.  liiere  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  excellence  of  the  Faler- 
nian was  owiuff  to  the  happy  nature 
of  the  soil  in  mich  it  was  produced. 
The  earth  in  which  the  wines  grew 
was  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and 
the  soil  loose  and  volcanic  The  site 
was  generallv  exposed  to  the  sea 
breezes,  whicn  supplied  in  sufficient 

Quantity  heat  and  moisture.  Biy- 
one  supposes  the  modem  MonU 
Barbaro  to  be  the  site  of  the  Fa- 
lernian vineyards.  That  the  ¥rine 
was  durable,  and  what  the 


ptun  irtnn  nonwe,  woo  H7B  ne  naa 
some  by  him  thirty-three  yean  old. 
He  commcndB  this  sample,  aa  ptwKW- 
iag  the  flavour  of  the  choicest  vin- 
tages, though,  in  general,  be  calls  it 
a  fiery  wine,  and  Perdaa  also  speaks 
of  its  heady  qaatity.  Oalen  sayg  it 
was  in  its  best  condition  from  the 
teoth  to  the  twentieth  year,  and  that 
afterwards  it  was  apt  to  contract  an 
nnpIcHsant  bitterness.  Athensua 
tells  US  the  Faleniian  was  fit  for 
drinking  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  old;  but  that  it  was 
then  more  apt  to  affect  the  head. 
PlinT  says  that  tfais  wine  was  best  at 
middle  age.  Cicero,  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  Damasippns,  was 
pressed  by  him  to  drink  some  of  his 
Falcmian,  wliich  was  recommended 
as  being  fortyyeara  old.  After  hav- 
ing tasted  it,  he  replied,  in  the  vei7 
words  be  would  most  probably,  with 
a  slight  variation,  address  to  old  Gy- 
ms Redding,  on  being  told  that  that 
worthy,  jovial  litterateur  was  a  diner- 
ont  in  1743,  "Bene  sitaUm  fert." 

The  Sarrentine  wine  continncd 
nnripe  and  harsh  till  it  was  twenty 
years  old,  when  it  improred,  and 
challenged  a  comparison  with  the 
growths  of /Vi&rR»ni.  Though  be- 
fore the  time  of  Angostus  this  vin- 
ta^  had  lost  its  character,  yet  it  re- 
gamed  it,  according  to  AthenKQB,  in 
his  reign.  Uc  mentions  it  as  being 
light  and  generous.  Among  the 
lighterwines  of  the  Boman  temtoiy, 
the  Sabiman,  NomentoTium,  and  Vf- 
va/rajti,  were  among  the  most  popu- 
lar. "  The  first,"  says  Henderson, 
"  was  a  thin  table  wine,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  attaining  its  maturity  in  se- 
ven years.  The  Nomenbmum,  a  de- 
licate daret  wine,  is  described  as 
coming  to  perfection  in  five  or  mx 
years.  Among  the  Sicilian  wines, 
the  Mamertiitton,  which  came  tttan 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
at  pnblie  entertunmcnts  hy  Julius 
CEsar,  was  light  and  astringent. 
The  preparation  of  wine  which  was 
most  approved  by  the  Bomans  was 
composed  of  four  parts  of  the  best 
Falcmian,  mellowra  by  a  proper 
age,  and  two  parts  of  Uie  finest 
Grecian  honey.  This,  says  Barry. 
■*  became  at  length  a  necessarr  and 
refined  article  ot  Inzary  in  all  ele- 
gant    entertoinmrnta.         Martial 


qnairacs ;  am  aonoe  conanmns  j.n- 
ndios  for  imposing  on  them  with  his 
ahup  and  rongh  iVomabu. 

The  Greeks  were  fonder  of  wine 
than  the  Rmnans,  and  were  supplied 
with  a  greater  variety.  Among  the 
earliest  of  the  Greek  wines  of  which 
we  have  any  distinct  account  is  the 
Maronean,  "probably,"  says  Hen- 
derson, "  the  prodnction  of  Ismanrus, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebms,  where 
Ulysses  received  the  supply  which 
he  carried  with  him  on  his  voyage  to 
the  land  of  the  Cvclops."  The  Ma- 
ronean was  a  blacK,  sweet  wine,  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Homer 
sings  its  virtues,  the  qnahty  must 
have  been  indeed  superior.  The 
Pramnian  was  a  red,  but  not  a  sweet, 
wine,  of  equal  antiquity.  It  was  a 
potent  and  durable  liquor,  and  most 
have  somewhat  rtsemoled  port.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  Insdous  sweet 
wines  that  the  Greeks  surpassed 
their  neighbours.  These  wines  were 
the  products  of  the  islands  of  the 
Ionian  and  the  iE^ean  Seas,  where 
the  exquisite  climate  and  a  suitable 
soil  gave  to  the  f mit  a  peculiar  fla- 
TOQT  and  eicellence.  Lesbos,  Chios, 
and  Thaaos,  seem,  savs  Henderson, 
to  have  contended  ibr  tne  superiority ; 
but  several  of  the  other  islands,  such 
as  Corcyra,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Cnidoa, 
and  Rhodes,  yielded  wines  which 
were  much  esteemed  for  their  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy.  The  Thasian  and 
some  of  the  Cretan  wines  were  pecH- 
liarly  fhigrant  Athentens  calls  the 
farmer  mh  mtttr/ni.  Hermippiu 
extolled  the  Sapriaa  wine,  as  givmg 
the  odour  of  violets,  hyacinths,  and 
roses,  and  as  filling  the  house,  when 
first  broached,  with  the  perfume  of 
nectar  and  ambroeia.  This  Stmriam 
was  probably  Chian,  matut«d  by 
great  age.  The  Lesbian  had  less 
bouquet,  oat  more  flavtmr ;  for  Athe- 
onus  mvs  it  was  like  nectar  when 
old.  I^rom  the  same  anthor.  we 
learn  that  the  produce  of  the  Arin- 
rian  vineyards  was  divided  into  three 
distinct  spedea, — a  dry  wine,  a  sweet- 
ish wine,  and  a  third  termed  Mnn^Mvi. 
The  Fhanean,  extolled  by  Vir^,  was 
the  product  of  the  same  island. 
Mende,  in  Thrace,  produced  a  white 
wine,  not  very  powerM ;  while 
Zante,  on  the  other  hand,  prodoeed 
a  powerftilly  bodied  wine,  speedily 
produciDg  iotoncation.    Kasoi,  Coi| 
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and  other  places,  grew  urines  of  wluch 
little  more  than  the  names  remain. 
Lydia,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  and  almost 
OTery  state  in  Greece,  produced  a 
wine  of  its  own;  hut,  as  wise  old 
Cvrus  the  elder  says,  in  his  point- 
hlank,  matter-of-fact  manner,  it  is 
not  of  moment  to  give  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  names  that  can  convey  no 
idea  of  the  quality.  J^vo  I  brave 
Cyrus,  that  is  Dusiness-like,  and 
bag-mannish.  There  is  not  a  tra- 
veller of  Carbonells  or  Duff  Gordons, 
or  Barnes,  or  Maxwell  and  Keys,  or 
Grorman  and  Co,\  that  could  have 
said  the  thing  better  than  you  have 
written  it. 

But  the  Greeks,  gourmets  as  they 
were,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  indigenous  growths.  They  were 
familiar  with  the  produce  of  the 
African  and  Asiatic  wines,  of  which 
several  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 
They  drank  of  the  white  wines  of 
Mareotis  and  Taenia,  in  Lower 
i^ypt;  of  the  wine  of  Antylla,  the 
produce  of  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria ; 
of  the  sweet  wine  or  Ljdia,  in  Asia 
Minor ;  of  the  Scvbelhtes,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  its  mwth  in  Gra- 
latia,  also  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  Romans,  drank  all 
their  wines,  especially  those  of  the 
stronger  kind,  verjr  largely  diluted 
with  ¥rater,  for  their  common  drink. 
Plutarch  has  mentioned  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mixtures.  The  *tfrt,  or 
five,  consisted  of  three  parts  of  water 
and  two  of  pure  wine ;  and  the  r^m, 
or  three,  of  two  parts  of  water  uid 
one  of  wine ;  the  fourth  consisted  of 
three  parts  of  water  and  one  of  wine. 
The  first  mixture  vras  lightly  intoxi- 
cating ;  the  second  generous,  mildly 
composing  the  spirits ;  but  the  fourtn 
was  mactive,  ana  seldom  used  but  by 
such  riffid  philosophers  and  purists 
as  the  Warburtons  and  Andrew  Ag- 
news  of  Athens. 

Athenaens  mentions  a  mixture 
caUed  mtn  »m  ^M^  which  consisted  of 
five  parts  of  pure  wine  and  two  of 
water.  This  is  a  favourite  mixture 
with  tip-top  publishers,  like  the  late 
John  Murray,  Chamnan  and  Hall, 
or — tell  it  not  in  Gath — our  own 
tender  friend  G.  W.  Nickisson,  of 
215  Regent  Street 

The  recent  Greek  wines,  which 
were  meant  for  more  immediate  use, 
were  kept  in  ^t-sUns.  But,  even 
in  Homer's  tune,  the  Greeks  were 


well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  pte- 
servine  their  best  and  stronoer  wmes 
in  wooden  casks,  or  hogdieau  (which 
he  calls  «i#m),  until  they  had  at- 
tained a  proper  maturity.  The  cel- 
lars of  Ulysses  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  such  old  wme ;  nor  should 
It  be  for^tten  that  the  wine  Nestor 
drank  was  eleven  years  old.  Among 
the  Greek  wines,  sa3rs  Barry, 

"  The  Lesbian  is  particularly  cele. 
brated  for  its  mild,  grateful,  and  gene- 
rous qualities,  and  not  affecting  the 
bead,  though  drunk  more  freely ;  and 
Athenteua  illustrates  the  character  he 
gives  it  by  a  remarkable  stoiy  of  Aristotle, 
whose  pupils^  observing  nis  declining 
state  of  health,  asked  him  which  of  the 
two  candidates,  Theophrastus,  of  Lesbos, 
or  Menedenues,  of  Rhodes,  he  would 
recommend  to  succeed  him  in  the  philo- 
sophical school.  He  then  ordered  some 
Lesbian  and  Rbodian  wine  to  be  brought 
to  him;  and,  having  tasted  and  ex- 
amined both  for  some  time  with  |p«at 
attention,  he  said  they  were  both  good, 
but  that  (uliM  «  AirCif ),  the  Lesbian  was 
most  agri§ahU*** 

It  is  satisfiictory  to  think  that 
the  fiither  of  medicine,  Hippo- 
crates, paid  great  attention  to  the 
medical  properties,  and  ordered 
the  exhibition  of  wines,  diluted 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular disease  of  his  patients.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  the  wines  most 
in  repute  among  the  Greeks  were 
the  sweet  thick  wines.  That  they 
loved  odorous  wines  is  plain;  but 
whether  Uiis  bouquet  was  natural,  or 

groduced  from  artificial  substances 
i^sed  at  the  vintage,  it  would  be 
difficult  at  this  season  to  decide. 

As  to  the  Gauls,  it  is  certain  that^ 
mx  centuries  before  Christianity  was 
introduced,  they  knew  the  use  of 
wine ;  for,  when  the  Fhocseans  came 
to  found  Marseilles,  Petta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  king  of  the  country,  pre- 
sented, according  to  Athenseus,  to 
Enxenes,  their  chief,  a  cup  filled 
with  wine  and  water.  But  who  first 
planted  Uie  vine  in  Gaul,  and  who 
first  cultivated  it  there  P  It  would 
be  difficult  to  answer  these  questions. 
Among  our  own  private  acquaint- 
ance, we  know  but  one  man  who  is 
old  enough  to  have  lived  in  that  re- 
mote age,  and  that  is  C^rus  Bed- 
ding, commonly  called  Cyrus 
elder.  We  have  asked  hir 
pe«(edly  touching  these  two  ] 


bnt  ills  invariable  answer  bu  been, 
that  these  matten  occurred  before 
be  was  bom.  But  we  have  always 
rejoined,— Tell  that  to  the  marines, 


iiig  to  Justin  and  Strabo,  it  appears 
that  the  Fhoca^oDS  were  not  omy  tbe 
first  to  introduce  the  vine  among  the 
Gauls,  but  tbe  first  to  learn  them 
to  (nit  and  cultivate  it.  Fliny,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a  peivon 
named  Elicoa,  who,  having  nude 
some  money  at  Rome,  and  wishing 
to  return  to  his  countt?,  coirying 
with  him  wine  and  dried  fhiits,  sold 
tbem  to  the  inhabitants,  exhorting 
tbem  to  the  conquest  of  the  flowing, 
fhiitful  land  that  produced  such  h- 
qnor.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  one  of 
tne  most  lucrative  of  commercial 
transactions  among  the  Gauls  was 
the  exportation  of  their  wine  to 
Italy.  Columella  counts  these  wines 
among  the  number  rendered  neces- 


saiy  i 
"  Not 


r  consumption 

L  c  truismarinis  provinciis 
advehitur  frumentnm,  ne  fame  la- 
boremns  j  et  vindemias  condimus  ex 
insulis  Cfcladibus,  ac  r^ionibus  Be- 
ticis  Gallidsque."  Diodoms  Siculna, 
however,  maintains  that  it  was  tbe 
Italian  wines  that  were  consumed 
in  Gaul,  and  states  the  Ultramontane 
dealers  who  carried  them  gained  im- 
mense snms  in  this  commerce.  Foesi- 
donius,  an  author  contemporary  with 
Diodoms  and  Cicero,  and  who  had 
travelled  in  Gaol,  is  cited  by  Athe- 
neus  to  prove  that  it  was  only  the 
richest  of^the  nation  that  drank  wine, 
which  tbey  imported  from  Italy  or 
the  terriloTj  of  Marseilles.  It  might 
be  concluded  from  this  expression, 
"  the  territory  of  Marseilles,"  that  this 
was  the  only  portion  of  Gaul  which 
bad  wines ;  but  fhun  Strabo  we  learn 
that  not  only  Marseilles,  but  a  great 
portion  of  Gaul,  produced  wine.  80 
intense,  however,  was  the  cold  to  the 
north  of  the  Cevennes,  that  it  was 


cnlty,  however,  says  Gibbon,  was 
gradually  vanquished,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  Wieve  that  the  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the 
Antonines.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
foartb  century,  tbe  orator  Eumenini 
maki  of  the  vines  in  the  territory 
of    Autun,    which    were    decayd 


otwbicu  was  totally  unknown,  ine 
Pagus  Arebrignus  is  suppoBed  by 
M.  d'Anville  to  be  tbe  district  of 
Beaune,  celebrated  now  for  a  fine 
growth  of  Burgundy. 

When  the  Bomans  hod  submitted 
that  portion  of  Gaul  to  their  arms 
which  is  called  Provence,  tbe  Bomao 
colonists  in  Dauphine,  Frovence,  and 
a  part  of  Languedoc,  extended  vine- 
plantations.  Soon  the^  spread  for 
and  wide,  and,  in  the  tune  of  Caxar, 
many  provinces  were  in  possession  of 
vines,  as  Strabo,  Varro,  and  Caesar 
himself^  testify.  Indeed  it  appeals, 
from  the  writmgs  of  the  latter,  that 
vine-cnlture  had  become  a  passion ; 
for  he  remarks  as  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  Nervi,  a  people  of  Belgium, 
had  excluded  the  vine  &om  their  ter- 
ritory, regarding  wine  as  a  beverage 
g:micions  to  health  and  morals,  and 
lal  to  courage.  Among  the  Gaul- 
ish vineyards  there  were  some  which 
jostly  acquired  a  certain  reputation. 
Borne  was  not  only  «fijiiaint«i  with, 
bnt  eagerly  sought  their  vintages,  for 
it  is  acommon  fault  with  all  natioju  to 

firize  highly  tbe  piodnct  of  strange 
snds  and  distant  climes.  Thus,  wbfle 
the  Gauls  imported  at  great  cost  the 
wines  of  Italy,  the  Bonuuw  in  their 
turn  dearly  purchased  the  wines  of 
the  Gauls. 

Among  the  excellent  grapes  pe- 
culiar to  Gaul,  Columella  numbers 
those  of  the  Bibaiget ;  but,  as  this 
name  was  common  trath  to  tbe  people 
of  Berry  and  of  the  Bordelais,  it  is 
diScnlt  to  divine  to  which  of  the 
provinces  the  praise  of  the  Latin 
author  properly  applies.  The  pro- 
bability,  however,  is,  that  it  refers  to 
the  Bordelus ;  for  Ausonius,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  loudly  boasts  of  the 
wine  of  Bordeaux. 

A  wine,  colled  b^  the  Romans 
picabpii,  is  often  cited  m  the  Latin  au- 
thors. Flutorch  and  Itfartial  equally 
praise  it.  Chorier,  in  his  Uitlory  of 
DoMphini,  published  in  1661,  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  vrine  still 
exists  in  the  canton  of  Provence 
under  the  name  of  cia  dc  vioUUe,  ft 
flower  whose  perfume  the  bouquet  of 
of  this  wine  rivalled.  But  the 
pieatmrt  had  a  smell  of  mtch ;  and, 
as  nothiiw  can  be  more  different  than 
^tch  and  violets,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  two  liquors  differing  so 
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cal.  The  mode  of  tnJniiig  the  yine 
in  Gkrnl  cooaisted  in  intertwining  the 
branches  amongst  each  other,  which 
differed  easentiiuly  from  the  Roman 
a^tan.  The  andent  Ganlish  prac- 
tice rabflists  to  this  day  in  Provence, 
in  Languedoe,  in  Beam,  and  in  the 
eaBtem  portion  of  Dauphin^.  The 
Gauls,  wno  manured  their  fields  with 
marl,  used  ^shes  as  a  coxnpost  for  the 
roots  of  their  yines.  This  custom 
more  particularly  prevailed,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  Narbonnese  Gaul.  In- 
deed so  far  was  the  practice  carried, 
that  ashes  were  thrown  on  the  fruit 
itself  when  it  began  to  ripen. 

Marseilles,  says  Pliny,  produces  a 
rich  thick  wine,  which  has  two  fla- 
vours, and  serves  to  mix  with  other 
wines.  It  is  difficult,  he  continues, 
to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the 
wines  of  Narbonne,  because  the  wine- 
makers,  with  a  view  to  change  their 
taste  and  colour,  adulterate  them,  mix 
them  with  herbs  and  noxious  drugs, 
even  with  aloes.  These  tricks  were 
in  Italy  reduced  to  a  trade,  and  the 
wine-doctors  were  called  CondHura 
vinontm.  But  notwithstanding  these 
ikults,  writes  Athenssus,  the  wine  of 
Marseilles  was  good,  and  possessed, 
above  all,  the  quality  of  ripening 
other  wines  when  mixed  with  them. 

The  Narbonnese  were  not  the  only 
adulteretors.  The  AUobroges,  a  peo- 
ple of  Dauphin6,  had  a  particular 
pitch  which  they  mixed  with  their 
wine.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dioscori- 
des,  the  inftision  of  pitch  was  a  neces- 
sary in^predient  in  the  Gaulish  wines ; 
otherwise,  says  he,  they  would  have 
soured,  the  dimate  not  being  warm 
enough  to  rinen  the  grape.  The 
reason  assigned  by  Dioscorides  would 
prove  either  that  the  climate  of  G«ul 
was  then  really  oold»  than  it  is  now, 
or  that  the  art  of  making  wine  was 
still  in  its  in&ncy.  Excellent  wine 
is  now  made  in  |Hrovinoes  more  north- 
ward than  Danphfai6,  and  still  better 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  the 
eonntries  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
MoseUe  and  the  Rhine.  No  doubt 
innocent  means  may  be  employed  in 
oold  yean,  vrithout  any  risk,  to  give 
to  the  wine  a  quality  which  it  wants. 
For  a  long  while  the  Champen<mi 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
their  casks  with  sulphur  before  using 
them.  The  Abb^  Kozier,  in  a  Me- 
moir upon  the  best  manner  of  making 
the  wines  of  Provence,  propoees^ 
VOL.  XXX.  KO,  cuuux. 


when  the  wine  is  austere  or  acid,  to 
dilute  hon^  in  the  must  before  it 
ferments.  M.  de  Prefontaine,  in  the 
MedBon  RtuHque  de  Cayetme,  pub- 
lished in  1769,  speakinff  of  the  mpes 
produced  in  that  island,  says,  that  if 
they  were  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine,  their  natural  tartness 
might  be  corrected  by  adding  a  little 
sugar.  But  this  practice  had  been 
long  previously  secretly  followed  in 
that  portion  of  theBordelais  traversed 
by  tne  Dordogne,  whose  principal 
towns  are  Bergerac  and  St.  Foi.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
the  wines  of  this  province  suddenly 
acquired  such  a  renown,  that  there 
were  proprietors  who,  in  a  few  years, 
quadrupled  the  price.  The  neigh- 
bouring proprietors  suspected  there 
was  somethmg  wrong,  some  secret 
they  could  not  faUiom.  They  watched 
for  a  lonff  while,  and  at  length  dis- 
covered toat  immense  quantities  of 
sugar  arrived^  tiie  night.  This  dis- 
covery at  first  led  to  nothing ;  but, 
in  the  end,  a  cooper,  who  knew  the 
secret,  having  been  dismissed  frx>m 
an  establishment  in  which  he  had 
been  employed,  revealed  the  secret 
in  order  to  revenge  himself.  Only 
^ye  or  six  families  profited  bv  the 
man*s  treason.  They  took  gooa  care 
to  keen  the  profit  to  themselves,  till 
a  M.  vaucocour  published  a  letter, 
in  which  he  disclosed  the  receipt, 
which  consisted  in  reducing  the  su^ 
to  a  syrup,  and  then  in  aromatising 
it  with  peach-flowers  or  the  like. 

The  MEtrsdllais  had,  in  the  olden 
time,  another  method.  This  was  to 
boil  and  smoke  their  wines,  in  order 
to  thicken  them,  and  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  flavour  of  old 
wines: — 

"  Improba  Massilie  quidqnid   fumaria 

COgUDt, 

Accipit  etatem  quisqois  ab  igne  cadas." 

The  Romans  were  also  in  the  habit 
of  onokinff  their  wines.  The  proof 
is  recorded  in  Horace : — 

"  AmphonB  fumum  bibere  institutsB," 

Tibullus  also  alludes  to  it :-— 

«  Nunc  milii  fumosos  veteris  profertcf 

Falemos 
Consulis." 

The  ancient  processes  for  making 
wine  were  the  following:  —  When 
the  wine  had  undergone  in  the  vafr 
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the  necessaiy  &rmenUtioa,  the  Ro- 
mans put  it  into  caskB.  Thev  then 
threw  in  a  certain  qosntity  or  pitch, 
of  BBhee,  and  of  such  other  eubBtsnc«B 
as  they  deemed  proper  to  clarify  it. 
After  one,  two,  or  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  liquor,  it 
nag  transferred  to  earthen  Teasels, 
which  were  tightly  corked  and  placed 
on  the  highest  story  of  die  house. 
There  was  a  private  room  with  a 
southern  aspect,  and  naaxijiimariam, 
becauee  they  smoked  their  wines  with' 
initswalls.  The  wine  thus  treated  as- 
Bomed  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
became  so  thick  and  viscid,  that,  in  or- 
der to  drink  it,  it  was  necesBarv  to  mix 
it  with  warm  water:  hut  after  this 
operation,  it  appears  the  wine  would 
keep  for  two  centuries.  This  method 
was  preserved  in  Alsace  so  late  as 
1597.  Baccius,  in  his  work,  De 
Natnrdi  Vmorvm  Hutoria,  speaking 
of  the  wines  in  this  province,  savs, 
that  they  were  kept  exposed  to  the 
smoke  in  hot  chambers,  where  they 
became  so  thick  that  thty  were  no 
longer  drinkable,  unless  they  were 
beaten  with  twies  or  diluted  with  hot 
water.    The  fouowing  are  his  words : 

"  Super  faaio  din  M  in  attniriis  re- 
tentm,  eim  acqniniiit  TelniliM  CniiiliKD, 
nt  polui  per  ae  noa  pnninl,  nil!  diu  agi- 
Uia  inmiisiis  Kapia  lul  origii  diHolTan< 
lut,  lal  eliqaita  per  ■quaai  olidun  Glut 

fuiise  BDtiiiuis  vin*.  quv  similiter  per 
squam  calidim  eu«nt  diliolTeDda." 

Since  the  discoveries  made  at  Her- 
colaneum  and  Pompeii,  there  have 
been  found  among  the  ruins  one  of  the 
vases  which  serred  for  the  operation 
of  which  we  speak,  and  in  which  the 
wine  bad  entirely  dried.  A  similar 
Tase  or  urn  has  been  discovered  in 
the  territory  of  Vienne,  in  which  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  wine  had 
crystallised.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy 
tells  us  he  had  boiled  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne which  he  had  kept  for  three 
years,  or,  rather,  which  he  had  for- 
gotten three  years  in  a  press,  near  a 
chimner  where  there  was  a  fire. 
When  he  wished  to  taste  it,  he  found 
it  had  became  a  violet  colour,  so 
luscious  as  to  be  impossible  to  dtuik, 
and  so  thick  that  it  would  hardly 
flow. 

WhAterer  were  the  processes  em- 


as  we  have  seen,  acquired  reputation, 
and  had,  moreover,  become  a  source 
of  wealth.  This  rising  spring  of 
riches  was  soon  dried  up  by  the 
tyrants  who  reigned  over  the  country. 
The  year  of  the  Christian  era  92 
having  been  unpropitioos  to  com 
and  favourable  to  the  vine,  a  general 
scarcity  followed.  Domitian,  who 
was  then  emperor,  concluded  that  the 
cause  of  this  was,  that  the  vines  were 
too  numerous,  and  com  not  suffi- 
ciently sown.  Proceeding  on  this 
fblsc  aesuni[)tion,  he  published  an 
edict,  by  which  he  ordered  that  in 
the  greatest  part  of  the  jirovinces  of 
the  empire  half  of  the  vines  should 
be  rooted  out,  and  that  in  the  others 
they  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 
Gaul  fell  under  the  latter  and  seferer 
ban.  The  order  was  there  executed 
with  rigour ;  and  the  inhabitants,  re- 
duced to  beer,  hf  dromel,  and  all  tha«e 
wretched  inAiaons  known  to  their 
&thers  before  the  discovery  of  wine, 
Mw  themselves  in  one  breath  de- 

S rived,  bythisimbedleaitd  ferodous 
espot,  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Murcesof thdrwealth.  Thisiniquit- 
ona  order  suhnsted  during  nearly  two 
centuries ;  and  it  was  during  tlus  in- 
terval that  Cynu  Bedding,  Uie  elder, 
then  a  middle-u;ed  man,  thirstiog 
for  a  good  big  £ink,  emigrated  to 
Britun,  and  tried  to  cultivate  the 
vine  in  the  ftg-end  of  Cornwall. 
Towards  the  year  282,  Prohus  abro- 
gated the  order.  After  having,  by 
his  victories,  restored  peace  to  the 
empuK,  the  wise  and  valiant  em- 
peror, saf  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutro- 
piug,  Topucns,  and  Eusebius,  restored 
to  the  provinces  the  liberty  of  re- 
planting the  vine.  The  Gauls  com- 
menced the  task  with  alacrity.  The 
Bomau  Lemons  spread  abroad  in 
Gaul  were  employed  in  these  planta- 
tions, for  it  was  Uie  wise  policy  of 
Borne,  when  her  soldiers  were  not 
engaged  in  war,  to  occupy  ^m  in 
usdul  public  labours.  Swm  were  the 
greater  number  of  the  hill*  of  Gaul 
covered  with  vines ;  and  these  were 
not,  as  in  the  times  of  the  two  fint 
Ctesara,  bounded  by  the  north  of  the 


Cevennes ;  for  almost  each 


province, 


on  the  contraiy,  had  its  vm^ards. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  an  im- 


ining  of  the  staRnant  waters,  o 
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does  not  distinctly  appear,  and  it 
would  be  now  yarn  to  speculate  on 
such  a  question ;  but,  at  all  events, 
vines  were  now  ^rown  in  tbe  terri- 
tory of  the  Parisians,  and  it  has  been 
already  said  that  the  Emperor  Julian 
had  vaunted  their  quality.  When 
the  vine  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Fhocsans,  the  Gauls  adopted  and 
followed  for  its  culture  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  Greeks ;  but,  as  at  the 
second  epoch  the  vine  ¥ra8  a  present 
of  the  fiomans,  it  is  probable  that 
they  followed  the  methods  and  uten- 
sils of  the  Romans,  their  wine-presses, 
laws  for  the  vintage,  &c.  &e.  The 
wines  of  the  Narbonnese  soon  after- 
ward became  famous.  The  renown  of 
their  liquors  was  such,  that  under 
the  Emperor  Honorius,  it  occasioned 
an  irruption  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. 

Though  Ataulfus,  king  of  the 
Goths,  could  reckon  in  his  own  state 
excellent  vines,  he,  nevertheless, 
wished  to  render  himself  master  of  a 
flourishing  country,  which  possessed 
such  famous  wines.  He  entered  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  vintiqB;e, 
had  at  first  some  successes,  and  took 
Narbonne,  but  at  length  was  driven 
back  to  drink  in  bitterness  the  wines 
of  his  own  subjects. 

Such  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  Franks,  Visiffoths,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  others,  wno,  more  fortu- 
nate than  he,  established  themselves 
by  their  arms  in  Gaul,  drank  with 
transport  the  new  beverase.  Throats 
accustomed  to  beer  ana  hydromel 
found  wine  delicious,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  extend  a  favourable  legisla- 
tion to  the  vine-growers. 

In  the  Salique  law,  as  well  as  in 
the  law  of  the  Visigoths,  penalties 
are  decreed  against  Uiose  who  shall 
destroy  a  cutting  of  the  vine,  or  who 
shall  steal  grapes.  The  protection 
which  the  government  accorded  to 
this  species  of  property  caused  it  to 
be  r^;arded  as  sacred*  Chilperic 
having  decreed  that  each  vine-pro- 
prietor should  annually  furnish  nim 
an  amphora  of  wine  for  his  table, 
there  was,  savs  Aimom,  a  revolt  in 
Limousin,  and  the  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  receive  this  odious  tribute 
was  massacred.  So  great  had  the 
passion  for  the  vine  b^me,  that  the 
I^nch  kings  turned  a  portion  of 
their  private  domains  into  vine3rards. 
Each  of  their  palaces  had  its  vineries, 
^th  wine-presses  and  all  the  utensils 


necessary  for  the  vintage.  From  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  we  learn 
that  the  monarch  entered  into  this 
species  of  administration  in  the  mi- 
nutest detail.  When,  after  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  tiie  three 
sons  of  that  prince,  laying  down  their 
arms,  agreed  on  the  division  of  his 
estates,  Charles  the  Bald  had  West- 
em  Fiance,  Lothaire  Eastern  France 
and  Italy,  and  Louis  that  portion 
which  was  situated  in  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine.  But  as  this 
latter  had  no  vineyards,  the  Saxon 
chronicle  and  the  chronicle  of  the 
monk  Sigebert  remark  that  there  were 
joined  to  his  division  some  towns 
or  villages  beyond  the  river  which 
produce!  wine.  The  Louvre  itself, 
like  the  other  royal  palaces  of  France, 
inclosed  vineyards  within  its  pre- 
dncts.  That  such  vineyards  were 
considerable  appears  f^om  the  fact 
that  in  1160  Louis  le  Jeune  oouM 
annually  assign  out  of  their  produce 
six  fRiaOf  of  wine  to  the  coiate  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

Among  the  Tableaux  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  published  by  Le 
Grand,  there  is  one  entitled  La 
BataSQe  dee  Vmsj  in  which  the  au- 
thor supposes  that  the  Kinff,  Fhilq^i 
Augustus,  causes  to  be  broQ^t  to  hjfl 
table  all  known  wines,  as  well  na* 
tional  as  foreign,  in  order  to  examine 
which  are  worthy  of  admission.  The 
monarch  is  in  this  piece  represented 
as  a  confirmed  gourmet  and  lover  of 
good  wine.  From  an  account  of  the 
revenues  of  this  kin^,  left  us  by 
Brussel,  we  learn  that  m  the  matter 
of  wines  Philip  loved  variety,  and 
wished  to  have  a  copious  cellar,  for 
he  possessed  vineyaras  at  Bourgcas,  at 
Soiasons,  at  Compi^;ne,  at  Lan,  at 
Beauvais,  at  Auxerre,  Corbeil,  Betesi, 
Orleans,  Moret,  Foissi,  Gien,  Anet, 
Chalevanc,  Verberies,  Fontainebleau, 
Rurecourt,  Milli,  Bois  Commun,  Sa- 
moi,  and  Auvers.  Besides  these,  the 
list  makes  mention  of  wines  bought 
at  Choisy,  at  Montargis,  at  St.  CI* 
saire,  and  at  Meulan.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
cellar  of  Philip  Augustus,  it  is  oer« 
tain  that  wines  were  in  his  day  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of 
French  commerce.  Breton,  in  his 
Latin  poem  on  Philip,  counts  the 
wines  of  Gascony  and  La  Bochelle 
among  the  artides  of  commerce  which 
Flan£r8  took  of  Fiance.   The  wines 
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of  Gujenne  were  not  only  sold  in 
Flanders,  but  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity  in  England.  The  same  political 
eonsiderationB  which  induced  us  to 
close  our  ports  in  the  present  day  to 
French  wines,  unless  on  the  pa3rment 
of  a  very  considerable  import  duty, 
caused  us  then  to  open  them  to  the 
wines  of  a  province  subject  to  Eng- 
lish authority.  Matthew  Paris,  speak- 
ing of  the  discontent  and  bitterness 
which  prevailed  in  Grascony  in  1251 
against  Henry  lU.,  states  that  public 
opinion  was  so  exasperated,  that  these 
provinces  would  have  revolted  had 
they  not  need  of  Eneland  for  the 
•ale  of  their  wine.  A  fact  related  by 
Froissart  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  trade  at  that  time.  ^  In 
1372,"  says  this  historian,  **  there 
arrived  from  England  at  Bordeaux 
209  sail  of  merchuitmen,  which  came 
for  wine.**  Champier,  who  wrote 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Froissart,  remarks,  that  from  his 
time  England  scarcely  consumed  any 
other  wme  or  corn  than  that  of 
France,  andjthat,  when  this  commerce 
was  interrupted  by  war,  England  ex- 
perienced a  species  of  famine.  "  So 
that,**  said  he,  "France  may  boast 
of  having  in  her  hands  power  of  pro-* 
ducine  fiunine  or  abundance  in  Eng- 
land.* De  Thou,  relating  the  pro- 
jects formed  by  Bpain  on  Conquet,  a 
port  in  Brittany,  on  which  she  had 
seised  during  the  troubles  of  the 
League,  savs  that  this  port  was  the 
haven  of  all  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  ships  which  came  from  the 
Baltic  to  be  freighted  with  churet 
wines  and  the  salt  of  BrouAge,  near 
Bochelle.  Towards  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  last  eenturv  things 
chan^  in  this  respect  for  Guyenne. 
The  intendant  of  that  province^  hi 
the  Memoir  which  he  prepared  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
ffundy,  describing  the  commerce  of 
fiis  generality,  says,  **The  English 
come  little  to  Bordeaux ;  you  see  a 
few  Scotch  vessels,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  trade  is  with  Hol< 

Although  the  other  French  pro« 
yinces  had  not  such  advantageous 
outlets  for  their  conuneroe  as  Guy- 
enne, the  vine  was,  nevertheless, 
cultivated  with  an  equal  success. 
"Hiis  may  be  seen  by  the  Tabkavx 
idi  we  cited,  in  wfiich  the  French 
w  dispute  the  preference  with 


fiirdgn.  Theae  efiWcif  were  solely 
brought  about  by  the  national  in* 
dustry.  The  government  did  no- 
thing to  recompense  or  favour  it,  and 
when  it  did  concern  itself  about  the 
French  wine-trade  its  interference 
was  injurious.  The  kingdom  having 
experienced  a  scarcity  in  consequence 
ofthebadharvest  of  1566,  Charles  IX. 
wrongly  attributed  the  cause  to  the 
too  ffreat  abundance  of  vines,  and, 
like  Domitian,  proscribed  them.  An 
ordonnanoe  published  by  him  di- 
rected that  m  each  canton,  or  dis- 
trict, the  vines  should  only  occupy  a 
third  of  the  ground ;  the  other  two* 
thirds  were  to  be  converted  into  ara- 
ble or  pasture-hmds.  It  is  a  remark 
worthy  of  attention,  and  has  been 
pressed  on  our  notice  by  a  jolly 
three*bottle  man,  that,  of  the  two 
princes  who  proscribed  the  vine,  the 
one  was  the  author  of  the  St.  Bar* 
tholomew,  and  the  other  one  of  the 
most  abominable  tyrants  which  had 
ever  afflicted  the  world.  The  edict 
of  Charles  did  less  mischief  than  one 
would  have  expected.  Whether  it 
was  that  it  was  difficult  to  execute^ 
or  that  the  dvil  wan  which  desolated 
France  prevented  its  strict  execution, 
we  are  not  informed;  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  no  very  great  damage 
was  done  to  the  vmes.  In  1577 
Henry  lU.  modified  the  ordonnanoe 
of  the  king  his  brother,  recommend- 
ing to  all  the  officers  charged  with 
the  government  of  his  provinces  to 
see  that  the  arable  land  was  not  1^ 
uncultivated  to  give  place  to  an  ex- 
cesaive  plantation  of  Uie  vine.  The 
fears  of  the  ^vemment  on  this  snb* 
ject  were  without  the  least  founda- 
tion. It  was  known  long  befbre 
Peter  Maculloch  was  bom,  that  tm 
soon  as  a  vine  or  a  vineyard  oeasea 
to  pay-^as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be 
remunerative— the  proprietor  of  the 
knd  will  root  it  out  without  wait* 
ingfbr  ordonnance  or  order. 

The  edict  published  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  aY.  was  not  sofodidi 
as  tne  preceding  one.  Many  intend* 
ants  of  provinces  having  represented 
that  the  vines  occupied  an  undue 
space  of  lands  fitted  for  com  or  paa^ 
turage,  that  it  caused  the  deamess  of 
wood,  that  it  multiplied  the  quantitjr 
of  wine  to  such  an  excess  that  the 
value  and  reputation  were  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  destroyed,  the  king,  ick. 
1731,  forbade  any  new  plantation  of 
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Tines,  and  directed  that  vineyards 
whidb  had  ceased  to  be  cultivated  for 
two  years  should  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued. 

Before  the  kincra  of  the  third  race 
had  acquired  sufficient  authority  to 
cause  the  observance  of  these  rules 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  kingdom,  abuses  of  another 
nature  arose  which  much  iniuredthe 
trade  in  wine.  It  often  nappened 
that  proprietors  of  wines,  not  oeing 
able  to  get  rid  of  their  article,  pre- 
ferred to  sell  it  in  retail.  In  this 
contingency  they  suspended  to  the 
threshold  of  their  door  a  broom,  a 
crown  of  ivy,  or  something  similar. 
Those  who  wished  to  purcnase  car- 
ried a  pot  with  them,  and  thence 
came  the  expression  vendre  a  pot. 
Some  caused  their  wine  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  public  crier. 

Alberic  de  Trois  Fontaines  speaks 
of  a  woman  of  Cambrai,  renowned  for 
her  charity  and  devotion,  who,  one 
d^  that  the  crier  thus  announced, 
"  Du  bon  vin,  du  trfts  bon  vin,"  gave 
him  money  to  ciy  out,  "Dieu  est 
misericordieuz !  Dieu  est  bon,  tr^ 
bon  I**  and  who  followed  the  crier 
calling  out,  «  C'est  la  verite  I"  The 
poor  creature  was  accused  of  heresy 
and  burned  with  twenty-three  others. 

Some  innkeepers,  and  indeed  pri- 
vate individuals,  also  placed  at  their 
door  a  man  to  anounce  the  goodness 
of  their  wine  to  the  passers-by  and 
to  invite  them  to  enter.  Others,  in- 
stead of  selling  by  the  pot,  opened 
taverns,  and  thus  sold  their  wines  off. 
This  was  a  favourite  plan  of  the 
monasteries.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
very  ^atest  grand  seigneurs  adopted 
it,  and,  as  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
avow it,  it  became  a  practice  adopted 
without  shame  or  scruple. 

It  will  appear  from  all  we  have 
written  that  the  attention  paid  to 
vine-dressing  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  was  the  result  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  husbandry.  Cyrus 
Bedding  even  allows  that  the  only 
deficiency  shewn  was  in  allowing  the 
vines  to  spread  and  weaken  them- 
selves. 

"Aspect,"  says  Cyrus,  "soU,  •?« 


grafting  the  choicest  kinds,  and  training, 
seem  to  have  wanted  no  improvemeDt. 
Had  they  only  known  that  the  too  great 
IflYoriance  of  the  plant  deprived  the 
must  of  a  general  portion  of  its  power  of 
resistance  to  acetous  fermentation,  they 
WOttld  have  saved  themselves  much  troa- 
bla  and  the  necessity  of  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, when  their  wme  was  made,  which 
deprived  it  too  frequently  of  the  slightest 
claim  to  purity  of  character.  This  is  the 
more  singular,  as  there  are  the  best  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  Greeks  com- 
monly pursued  the  opposite  method.  The 
Arminian  grape  was  the  favourite  species 
in  the  Campania  Felix ;  several  other 
kinds  are  enumerated  as  being  grown  for 
wine,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  identify 
them  with  any  existing  variety  of  this 
fruit.  The  produce  of  the  vines  was  very 
great,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  when 
they  were  not  deprived,  as  in  modern 
times,  of  a  good  portion  of  their  buds. 
The  vintage  generally  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  October." 

fVe  have  already  said  that  the 
wines  of  the  ancients  were  racked 
and  fined,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  adulteration  1800  vears 
aga  as  at  the  present  moment.  Adul- 
teraftiona  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  claflsis  writers.  After  the  wine 
was  made  and  underwent  the  se- 

Scondaiy  fomentation,  it  was  placed  in 
itched  skins,  or  in  earthem  vessels, 
enominated  amphom^  containing 
twenty-seven  da  English  gallons, 
accoroing  to  Cyrus  Kedding,  who 
has  gone  over  the  calculations  with 
the  accuracy  of  an  exciseman,  or,  as 
Peter  MacuUoch  would  say,  tkgaygur. 
The  name  of  the  consular  year  was 
marked  on  the  exterior,  by  which  the 
age  of  the  wine  was  knovm.  Other 
marks,  iJso,  were  placed  on  the  vessel, 
which,  like  the  modern  brands  of 
"  Prime  mess-beef,"  "  Coulson's  Bel- 
fast damask,"  ^  Vieux  £au  de  Vie  de 
Hennessy,  fils,  et  Compagnie,"  were 
imitated  by  adulterators  and  forgers. 
But  we  have  said  enough  for  the 
present  on  ancient  wines.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  we  take  our  leave. 
In  our  next  article  we  shall  con- 
clude the  subject  of  ancient,  and 
tnttf  at  large  into  the  consideration 
of  modem  wines. 
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In  the  heart  of  the  City, 

When  Mammon  lay  still 
In  the  Sleep  of  Night's  silence, 

(Hush'd  Word  and  hush'd  Wll  I) 
When  the  garnered  gold  rested 

Untouch^  and  untum*d, 
And  in  hard  chests  of  iron 

Mui*8  wealth  lay  inum'd  I 


When  London  had  passed  all 

His  crowds  to  the  West, 
And  the  Spirit  of  Commerce 

Grew  dull  in  its  rest ; 
When  the  haunts  of  the  merchant 

No  sharp  echoes  woke ; 
From  the  heart  of  the  City 

The  flame-tempest  broke. 

It  rose  on  its  grand  wings 

In  strengih  and  in  ire, 
Up,  up  to  the  red  sky, 

The  beautiful  firel 
It  iMsreamed  and  it  crackled 

In  column  and  flake. 
Till  up«leaped  the  great  city 

Aliye  and  awake  1 

In  the  temple  of  Dives 

The  flame-monarch  stood 
With  hright  eyes  of  saffron 

And  rei  limhs  of  blood ; 
And  as  the  walls  crumbled 

Beneath  his  great  tread. 
The  millions  came  round  him 

And  shriek'd  as  he  spread  I 

Too  grand  and  too  awful, 

Too  vast  in  dismay, 
In  the  arms  of  the  dame-king 

The  gold  temple  lay : 
As  swift  and  assure^ 

Was  his  wreck,  as  the  wave. 
Till  the  reekin[|[  red  Munmon 

Lay  hot  in  his  grave! 

Old  London  I  grand  London! 

Low,  low  in  the  dust 
Thy  proud  Commerce  watcheth 

Her  pride  and  her  lust ! 
Thv  tryst  place  of  lucre 

Hath  shrunk  &om  the  eye, 
And  blackened  or  bleaching 

ItBdeadembenliel 
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What,  ho !  for  a  Phoenix 

To  come  with  new  flame, 
Up,  up  from  those  ashes 

To  beauty  and  fame!  — 
To  stand  on  that  dark  spot 

In  glory  and  pride. 
And  call  back  the  City 

Again  to  its  Bride ! 

They  bring  the  sharp  chisel, 

Tney  hue  the  white  stone. 
They  mdce  the  crane  rattle. 

They  oil  the  black  hone ; 
They  rear  the  high  scaffold, 

They  climb,  and  they  run : 
Lo!  again  a  grand  temple 

Mounts  up  to  the  sun ! 

The  Temple  of  Dives 

Once  more  hath  its  priests ; 
They  will  deck  it  with  trophies. 

And  crown  it  with  feasts  I 
To-day  a  grand  pa{;eant 

WiU  honour  tneir  band 
When  the  king-merchants  crowd  round 

The  Queen  of  the  Land ! 

Come  Queen  and  come  Consort 

Li  pomp  and  in  pride, — 
Come  nobles!  Old  London 

Now  weds  his  new  Bride 
Fair  plentiful  Commerce 

(Gold  strewed  on  her  way,) 
In  his  grand  pahioe-temple 

Of  riches  to-day  1 

In  wealth  and  in  honour, 

In  pride  and  in  state, 
In  enyy  and  wonder, 

They  watch  and  they  wait. 
Now  tne  pageant  is  ended 

The  million  may  roam, 
And  royal  Old  Mammon 

Again  has  a  Home  ! 
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A  FEW  WORDS  AWEKT  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 


F£W  of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant 
that  there  has  arisen  of  late  years, 
among  the  minor  politidansof  the  day, 
a  party  affecting  great  reverence  for 
the  usages  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  uni« 
yersaftl  benevolence,  and  a  certain  de« 
gree  of  transcendentalism  in  reli^ous 
opinion,  which  has  taken  to  itself^ 
or  received  from  others,  the  iobriquet 
of  "  Young  England."    The  party  in 
question  delights  in  excessiye  neat- 
ness of  apparel,  and  boasts  of  the  au« 
thor  of  Coningshy  as  its  coryphaeus. 
Its  avowed  leaders,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  are,  we  believe,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Smythe  and  Lord  John  Manners, 
— ^the  former  a  young  gentleman  en- 
dowed with  poetic  feeling;,  the  latter 
chiefly  remarkable  for  batting  to  apea- 
sant*s  ball,  and  inditing  an  ode  wherein 
he  deprecates  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, and  offers  to  annihilate  the 
whole  commercial  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land, provided  he  can  persuade  in- 
exorable Destiny  to  '^  give  us  back 
our  old  nobility."    We  do  not  re- 
collect   that   Young   England   has 
much  distinguished  itself  in  parlia- 
ment.    Mr.  Disraeli,  to   be   sure, 
dealt  a  few  hard  blows  last  session  at 
the  most  government-ridden  house 
of  commons  that  ever,  perhaps,  met  to 
^  through  the  farce  of  delibera- 
tion ;   and  once,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  modesty  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable,  made    Sir  Bobert   Feel 
aware  that  a  statesman  as  yet  undis- 
covered, but  of  a  different  order  from 
any  who  now  fill  the  foremost  places 
in  the  cabinet,  is  needed  to  carry 
the  countiy  through  its  difficulties. 
It  was  Lord  John  Manners  also,  if 
we  mistake  not,  who  advocated  the 
renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the    court   of   Home ;    while    Mr. 
Smythe  has  more  than  once  recorded 
his  opinion,  that  the  "  White  Doe," 
meanmg  thereby  popery  in  Ireland, 
was  too  much  hunted  m  times  past, 
and  ought  henceforth  to  be  domes- 
ticated  and   cherished    among   us. 
Except  by  such  displays  as  these, 
however,  a  general  opposition  to  in- 
closure  bills,  and  a  determined  hostility 
to  the  statute  of  mortmain,  we  can- 
not bring  to  our  recollection  any 
particular  instance  of  originality  of 
views  for  which  this  party  stands  dis- 
tinguished.    Indeed,   the    common 
opinion  both  within  doors  and  without 


being  this,— that,  with  plenty  of  ta- 
lent, and  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  to  do  good,  they  were  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  egotism, 
perhaps  vanity,  ever  to  accomplish 
any  thing  very  ^reat. 

bince  the  session  came  to  an  end, 
the  leaders  of  Young  England  have 
judeed  it  expedient  to  take  a  leaf  out 
oftne  book  which  is  common  to  all 
modem  a^tators.   They  went  abroad 
upon  a  pilgrimage  through  the  pro- 
vmoes ;  and,  now  in  great  towns,  now 
in  one  or  other  of  the  rural  districts, 
they  preached  up  their  own  views  of 
men  and  things  to  audiences  as  nume- 
rous and  excitable  as  they  could  collect. 
To  the  operatives  of  Manchester  they 
spoke  of  clubs  for  mental  culture,  of 
parks,    promenades,    music,    coffee, 
clean  shirts,  public  baths,  and  such 
like.    The  occupiers  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil  they  appealed  to  through 
the  medium  of  may-poles,  cricket- 
matches,  and   foot-Dsll.     And   all 
that  they  said  and  did  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  bringing  into  closer  com- 
mimion  the  different  orders  of  so- 
ciety.    Their  political  philosophy, 
indeed,  seems  to  amount  to  this : 
^  Strive,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  your  social  intercourse,  to 
connect  the  real  with  the  ideal.  Break 
down  the  barriers  which  modern  times 
have  thrown  up  between  man  and 
man.    Cease  to  regard  the  class  into 
which  you  happen  to  be  thrown; 
think  rather  of  your  common  coun- 
try, and  in  due  time  it  will  come  to 
pass  that,  knowing  one  another  bet- 
ter, you  will  mutually  understand 
that  your   true   interests    are   the 
same."    Hence  they  take  the  chair 
at  9oirSe8  and  tea-drinkings  in  Man- 
chester,   and    enroll    their    names 
among  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Athenaeum ;  then  they  meet  the  hard- 
fisted  labourers  of  Wiltshire  under 
the   cricket-booth,  and   make   fine 
speeches  to  the  players  when  the 
game  is  done,  over  their  muss  of  ale. 
Now,  vre  b^  to  assure  ul  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  we  have  no  ob- 
jection in  the  world  to  this.     We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ob- 
ject which  these  youne  gentlemen 
profess  to  have  in  view  is  a  laudable 
one ;  and,  were  it  not  that  their  man- 
ner   of   seeking    it    is    objection- 
able, we  should  entertain  sangninft 
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hopes  thai  good  might  sriie  ost  of  oa 

their  ecrartbiu.     But,  hendes  that  to       i 

they  are  itartiog  from  a  Mae  point,  oui 

inanniich  aa  they  take  no  aoeonnt  on 

whatever    of  the    power  of  reli*  tio. 

gion,  or  the  inflnenoe  of  the  derjg^,  mc 

as  a  oonneeting  link  between  the  vm     i 

high  and  the  low  in  their  respeetiTe  tax     | 

ninghbourhoods,  the  claim  to  ori*  he! 

ginality  of  eoneeptbn  whioh  thev  set  ter     i 

up  is  quite  inadmissible,  partieularly  anc 

in  reference  to  their  great  panacea  for  sell 

all  the  ills  wherewith  rural  life  is  wh: 

afflicted.    We  beg  them  to  take  our  are 

words  for  it,  that  thejr  are  not  the  wit     I 

first  ofP-shoots  of  the  aristocracy  who  pro 

have  got  up  excellent  matches  at  the!     i 

cricket  with  their  poor  neighboun.  up. 

We  would  take  the  freedom  also  to  won 

remind  them,  that  the  land«allotment  nen< 

system  of  which  they  are  the  advo-  lear    i 

oates  is  no  diseoverjr  of  theirs.    It  bein    , 

has  been  advooated  in  the  pages  of  for     i 

this  magasine  evw  since  the  Maga*  emp    ; 

line  existed,  and  was  acted  upon^  un«  mill 

less  our  memory  be  yery  mnah  at  chui    : 

fkttlt,  by  good  men  and  true,  long  in  al   i 

befbre  Mr.  Smythe  and  Lord  John  whic 

Manners,  at  least,  had  escaped  out  of  of  n 

leading-strings.    And  as  to  the  kn*  with   . 

dation  of  parks,  baths,  Athensums,  pear   : 

and   suehlil^  how  can  eren  they,  it  no  ' 

with  all  their  hardihood,  expect  us  hum  < 

to  reeeiye  them  as  novelties  f   What  tiiini 

was  the  object  of  the  Whig  com«  doini 

mission  for  mquiring  into  the  sana-  deed 

tory  stale  of  laige  towns,  except  to  in  L 

ascertain  how  &r  measures  could  be  grow 

adopted  for  affording  to  the  people  utini 

in  the  manufacturing  districts  the  oes,  s 

eonvenienoes  which  Young  Ensland  mora 

is  now  advocating  ?    And  surely  Sir  this  ] 

Robert  PeeFs  munificent  subscrip-  good 

tion  of  a  thousand  pounds  towards  masti 

the  formation  of  a  voiks^garign  at  class 

Manchester  is  at  least  as  much  to  been 

the  purpose  as  the  most  elaborate  of  out  oi 

Mr.  DimeM's  essays,  whether  spoken  Cobdi 

at  a  soirSe  to  m  crowd  of  admiring  aary  I 

operatives,  or  submitted  to  the  con*  prind 

sideration  of  critics  of  a  difEisrent  Law 

class  throuffh  the  press.    We  ecm*  oiii% 

eeive,  thersfore,  that  we  are  doing  no  quesi 

wroiu^  to  the  eanse  which  they  nio«  toe  n 

fess  w  advocate,  when  we  adueas  that 

ourselves  to  the  sufaleet  petty  much  tion, 

as  we  should  have  done  nad  no  such  deepi 

eaadidales  to  popularity  ever  arisen,  teresi 

We  begin  by  avowm^  our  pto-  <m  at 

femiaa  or  two   points  m  pdinoal  aosoi 

Ikith,  namely-^'fint,  that  society  in  metk 

this  copntiy  is,  and  has  tong  ben,  w^ 
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flay;  but  we  should  belie  bis  eharac* 
ter  and  oatrage  our  own  feeliiuia, 
were  we  not  to  acknowledge  that  ne 
Is  juflt  as  anxious  to  raise  bis  opera* 
tives  in  their  own  esteem  and  in  the 
scale  of  moral  being,  as  he  is  desirous, 
through  their  instrnmentality,  of  add* 
ing  to  the  amount  of  his  own  capi* 
tu.  And  the  same  fkets  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  scores  in  the  same  rank  of 
life,  whom  we  do  not  care  to  specify 
by  name,  because  they  are  not,  like 
Mr.  Cobden,  public  property.  The 
consequence  is  a  slow  but  steady 
improvement  in  the  every-day  habits 
of  the  manufacturing  masses,  whom 
we  do  not  despair  of  finding,  even 
before  we  ourselves  quit  the  stage  of 
life,  as  superior  in  conduct  to  the  last 
generation  as  many  of  them  have 
urody  run  before  their  lathers  in 
their  general  intelligence  and  apti* 
tude  of  learning. 

Meanwhile,  the  dwellers  in  our 
country  places  are  not  wholly  neg- 
lected. There  are  few  counties  of 
England  which  cannot  boast  of  their 
a^cultural  associations  of  various 
kmds ;  and  though  we  do  not  profess 
to  think  very  mffhly  either  of  the 
constitution  of  dese  bodies  or  of 
their  manner  of  effecting  the  very 
best  of  their  purposes,  we  are  willing 
to  accept  them  as  so  many  tokens, 
that  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor 
peasant  the  lord  of  the  soil  still  takes 
an  interest.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  in  tiius  expressing  ourselves  we 
refer  at  all  to  those  meeting  whe- 
ther politic  or  otherwise,  which  seem 
to  be  got  up  for  the  purposes  of  keep- 
ing up  die  price  of  com  and  stimulat- 
ing graziers  to  fiitten  their  cattle  into 
monstrosities.  It  may,  or  may  not 
be,  judicious  in  landlords  to  seek  for 
themselves  and  their  tenantry  the 
utmost  extent  of  protection  which 
parliament  will  afford,  uid  truth  is 
probably  on  the  side  of  such  as  as- 
sure us  that  each  particular  bloated 
ox,  and  sow,  and  ram,  however  dis- 
gustinff  in  itself^  is  a  imblic  boieihc- 
tor.  But  with  asMciations  of  this 
aort  we  have  for  the  present  no  con- 
eem.  We  are  speaking  of  ^atherin^ 
before  which  cottaoers  exhibit  epea- 
mens  of  their  skm  in  floriculture, 
where  ploughmen  are  rewarded  for 
dexteri^  in  their  art,  where  ]^r  fa- 
thers of  families  receive  praise  and 
pay  because  they  have  managed  to 
Drmg  up  tiieir  childxeii  without  as- 


sistaiieefffOBitiie  parish,  and  domeatio 
servants  and  labouring  men  get  priaea 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  years 
they  may  have  continued  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  master.  These 
are  the  assodationfl  which  appeal  to 
us  for  support,  on  the  ground  that 
their  singte  object  is  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  to  raise 
him  in  his  own  esteem  by  shewing 
him  that  he  is  an  object  of  respect 
to  others,  and  to  promote,  by  so  do- 
in£,  habits  of  forethought  in  a  dasa 
which  for  forty  years  and  more  has 
been  remarkable  only  for  its  impro- 
vidence. And  because  of  their  pre- 
tensions, rather  than  on  account  of 
their  .fulfilments,  we  are  disposed  to 
treat  them  with  the  full  measure  of 
respect  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
For  if  they  accomplish  nothing  more, 
they,  at  least,  go  some  way  to  prove 
that  the  poor  are  thought  of  by  the 
rich  at  other  seasons  than  those  of  toil, 
while  the  honest  pride  with  which 
we  have  here  and  there  seen  the 
prixe  for  long  service  accepted,  satis- 
fies us  that  tne  system,  erroneous  as 
in  principle  we  admit  it  to  be,  is  not 
witnont  its  merits. 

But  is  the  system  adequate  of  itself 
to  re^aierate  all  the  agricultural  po- 

Eulation  of  this  country?  Are  the 
ibourers,  as  a  class,  benefited  in  any 
sensible  degree  by  the  application  of 
a  stimulus  to  good  conduct,  so  feeble, 
of  such  very  limited  influence,  of 
such  exeeedmgly  equivocal  vidue, 
were  it  always  applied,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not,  riffntly  ?  Nothm^  of 
the  sort  The  benevolent  individu- 
als by  whom  these  institutions  are 
supported  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  need  not  look  beyond  the  ap- 
proval of  their  own  breasts  for  a  re- 
ward. They  mean  well,  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  good  intention  is, 
under  all  dreumstanoes,  a  pleasant 
thing  to  carry  about  with  us.  But 
as  to  producinff  any  palpable  effect 
upon  tne  moral  oonditbn  of  the  la- 
bouiing  classes,  they  must  be  living 
in  a  world  of  dreams  if  they  imaipne 
that  their  flower-shows  and  pnae- 
speeches  will  ever  accomplish  tnat 

Time  was  when  to  contrast  in 
terms  in  the  highest  degree  unfa- 
vourable to  Uie  latter,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  rural  with  that  of  the 
manufacturing  population  of  Great 
Britain,  oonstitutea  a  fiivourite  topie 
withalarge  da»of  wziten  on 
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economy.    Peasant  life  wai  painted  be, 

bj  them  in  the  gayest  and  most  at«  of  i 

tnctive  colours.   We  were  zeminded  to 

of  ^e  free  fresh  air  which  was  con-  the 

tinoally  breathed  by  the  liUx>iirer  wil 

and  his  family;  of  his  dean  cottiu^  wh 

his  neat  garden,  his  tidy  wife,  his  the 

hard«wor£ng  children,  the  friendly  we 

interconrse  which  was  kept  up  be*  eve 

tween  him  and  his  employer,  and  the  not 

inexpressible  advantage  whidi  he  de-  gen 

rived  fri>m  Uie  pastond  visits  of  the  phu 

curate.    We  sat  down  with  him  to  oett 

his  frugal  but  nutridous  repast  every  intc 

day  at  noon ;  we  dosed  his  eves  in  a  grei 

sound  sleep  soon  after  nightndl,  and  cha: 

beheld  him  rise  again  fresh  and  vi-  prii 

gorous  for  his  task  at  early  cock-  a  sc 

crow;   and  when  the  Lorns  Day  the 

came  round,  the  respectability  of  his  trib 

appearance  in  church  delighted  us.  oon^ 

Aus!    whither  shall   we   turn   in  ture 

search  of  these  things  now  ?    Not  to  tofoi 

Cambridgeshire,   nor    Suffolk,   nor  and 

Norfolk,  where  the  torch  of  the  in-  is — i 

cendiary  is  still  in  operation;  not  to  matt 

Kent  or  Sussex,  where  union  work-  all  i 

houses  are  full,  and  industrious  and  and 

willing  men  struggle  to  keep  dear  of  into 

them,  even  thoii^  they  be  offered  with 

for  their  week's  labour  no  more  sant 

than   eight,   or,  at  the   most,  ten  phys 

shillinKs.     Not  even   into    Wilt-  ment 

shire,  nonoured  though  it  has  re-  our 

cently  been  by  a  visit  from  Young  and  c 

England  and  a  lordly  game  at  cricked  of  E 

where    one    of   the    most  distin-  how 

gnished of thenarty covered  himself  chart 

with  elory.    There  is  no  such  thing  back 

nowadays    as    Arcadian    happiness  maun 

any  wliere  to  be  found  withm  the  lords 

reum;   for  the  spirit  of  the  poor  spect 

peasant  is  well-nigh  broken,  and  all  even 

nis  habits  of  cheerfulness  and  order  expec 

have  forsaken  him.    Who  is  to  blame  are  g 

for  this?    In  a  former  number  of  crease 

this  Msffasine  we  have  sufficiently  pensal 

answerea  the  question;  and  it  now,  their  < 

therefoie,  remains  for  us  only  to  for  th 

make  sndi  suggestions  as  appear  cal-  thing. 

Gulated,  if  rightly  and  sealonsly  acted  hewai 

upon,  to  Imen  the  evil— perhaps  him; 

wnoUy  to  remove  it  him. 

IT  we  have  ever  been  among  the  are  di 

number  of  those    and  it  is  not  im-  nor  tf 

that  we  were— who  held  up  permi 


the  landed  aristocracy  of  England  as  yet  th 

objects  of  imitation  to  the  cotton  lie  ca 

lords,  we  are  constrained  on  the  pre-  whidi 

sent  occasion  to  reverse  the  picture,  him. 

and  to  recommend  to  the  owners  of  for  hi 

the  soil  the  adaptkni>  as  £ur  as  may  therii 


yemment  mil  abolub  a  device  wbicli 
has  been  worked  out  at  the  expense 
Bnd  labour  beitowed  upon  the  great 
Whig  meaanre,  is  to  be  more  credu- 
lous of  good  than  we  at  present  can 
pretend  to  be ;  bat  the  perpetuation  of 
a  public  wnmg  cannot  exnnpt  indivi- 
duals from  the  performance  of  private 
right.  It  is  the  dut^  of  the  lords  of 
the  soil  to  look  aiter  the  labourers ; 
and  till  tbey  shall  condescend  to  do 
so  with  their  own  e^es,  it  will  be  vain 
to  expect  either  a  duninution  of  crime, 
or  an  advancement  in  intelligence 
and  moral  worth  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  oui  Bgriculturaf  districts. 

We  had  intended  to  have  said  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  colonisation, 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Question  has 
been  handled  at  more  ttian  one  fiir- 
mers'  dinner  during  the  autumn,  but 
the  space  at  oar  command  is  ex- 
liMuted.  It  will  serve  ns  as  a  good 
matter  for  discnnion  hj  and   bj. 


Meanwhile  let  us  entreat  our  agri- 
cultural friends  to  read  with  candour 
what  is  here  vmtten.  We  blame  them 
not  for  having  thus  far  adhered  to  a 
BTstem  which  thev  received  cat-a»d- 
ary  from  tbm  fathers;  neither  are 
we  about  to  withdraw  Crom  them,  in 
r^ard  to  the  corn-law  qaestion,  the 
support  which,  from  an  Donest  con- 
viction of  the  jnstice  of  their  cause, 
we  have  hitherto  afforded  them. 
But  we  must  not,  because  our  general 
sympatbies  go  with  them,  act  unjustly 
towards  othen.  There  are  points  in 
which  the  moat  virulent  of  the  League 
orators  deserve  to  be  looked  at  by 
tbem  as  models  for  imitation,  and 
among  these  a  growing  desire  to  im- 
prove the  conmtion  of  their  work- 
people, both  moral  and  social,  is  one. 
Let  the  "  Gentlemen  of  England" 
mt  and  do  so  likewise;  and  they 
Umnselves,  not  less  tbui  the  objects 
of  their  care,  will  find  abundant  rea- 
son to  rejoice. 
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AUTUMN  LEAVES  OATHEl 

"  I  have  leax 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  h< 
or  thoughtless  youth  ;  hut  hearing 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  i 
To  chaaten  and  suhdue.  And  I  hi 
A  presence  that  distnrhs  me  with  i 
Ofelevated  thoughts,-,  a  sense  su 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  inle 
Whose  dwelh'ng  is  the  light  of  set 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  livii 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind 
•  •  •  Therefore  am '. 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  w< 

*'  SuEiLT  the  Tiunefarniatisnnuu  an*  retuminj 

mtf  18  to  be  limited  to  the   hay«  with  tw 

hanrest.    I  could  ^ve  jou  my  rea-  the  grat 

sons,  but  you  will  imagine  them  to  would  b 

be,  the  activity  of  the  country  people  Virgirs 

in  a  pleasing  employment ;  the  full  for  hop| 

verdure  of  summer ;   the  prime  of  Johnson 

pinks,  woodbines,  jasmines,**  &c.  The  tempts  f 

words  are  Shenstone's,  scribbled  from  hopping 

the  busy  hay-fields  of  his  own  Lea-  aferme  < 

sowes,  in  the  July  of  1743.  Nearly  a  ficial   to 

hundred  years  have  gone  by,  with  agreeabi 

their  grass  and  their  narvests,  since  conditio! 

his  pensive  shadow  faded  from  the  as  he  co 

green  banks  where  it  was  the  charm  and  life 

of  his  dreaming  existence  to  lie  bask-  one   bla< 

ing  in  the  sun,  with  the  cool  boughs  lectual  ti 

fluttering  and  glimmering  over  h^.  constitut 

Poor  Shenstone  I  he  loved  the  sum-  as  ^  not 

mer,  because  it  brought  fine  weather,  above  th 

and  fine  weather  brought  visitors,  it  is  not 

and  visitors  brought  happiness,  or  a  stone  wo 

substitute   for  it.      He    forgot   his  pincss  b 

grief  for  the  loss  of  Thomson, —  how  Johnson 

graphic  the  sketch  of  meeting  him  lapse  of 
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city,  finding  the  streets  narrower  and 
shorter  than  when  he  left  them ;  his 
playfbHows  ^rown  old,  and  his  only 
remaining  mend  degraded  into  the 
tool  of  a  faction ;  wandering  rest- 
lessly ahout  during  five  days ;  and 
joyfully  seizing  the  first  opportunity 
of  returning  to  London.  And  vet, 
in  the  following  summer,  we  find  him 
informing  Baretti  of  his  intention,  in 
a  few  weeks,  of  trying  another  ex- 
cursion, "  yet  to  what  end  f  "  Strange 
inconsistencnr !  And  these  were  the 
men  who  tnought  themselves  justi- 
fied in  laughing  at  the  recluse  of  the 
Leasowes  1  But,  in  soher  truth,  the 
commercial  acuteness  of  Johnson 
might  have  found  something  to  con- 
sole him  in  the  history  of  Shenstone, 
if  he  had  made  proper  inquiries  of 
his  friend  Bishop  Percy.  An  extract 
from  a  MS.  letter  of  that  aceom- 

Elished  person,  recently  published, 
as  thrown  some  interesting  light 
upon  the  simple  history  of  the  poet. 
The  bishop  speaks  with  becoming 
urbanity  oi  a  very  ingenious  marble 
cistern  upon  the  sideboard;  and 
adds,  that  when  the  estate  of  the 
Leasowes  was  disposed  of  by  auction 
in  1 795,  it  realised  the  sum  of  1 7,000/. 
When  Shenstone  entered  upon  its 
possession,  the  annual  value  was 
only  estimated  at  3002.;  so  that 
he  planted  pinks  and  shaped  ar- 
cades to  some  purpose.  After  all, 
the  foUies  of  a  character  often  seem 
to  lend  an  interest  and  charm  to  it. 
If  Shenstone  had  his  root-honse,  Ta- 
citus had  his  jest-book.  The  lite- 
rary, like  the  feminine  race,  admits  of 
Fope*s  comparison  to  vari^;ated  tu- 
lips:— 


(f  y 


Tis  to  these  chaofpes  half  tb«ir  ebtrm* 


we  owe 


Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Their    happy    spots   the    Dice    admirer 
take.^' 

But  it  is  not  of  Shenstone,  of  his 
poetry,  or  of  his  weaknesses,  that  we 
wish  to  speak.  By  a  curious  opposi- 
tion and  contrast  of  thonsht  not  un- 
common, the  yellow  leaf,  that  just 
drifted  past  our  cheek  recalled  his 
sparkling  hay-field;  and  that  tall 
shadow  of  otirs — how  wonderfully 
and  rapidly  shadows  grow  !  —  that 
seems  to  be  climbing  the  trunk  of  the 
chestnut  tree,  fifty  yards  down  the 
avenue  in  which  we  are  walking 
—that  leaf  and  that  shadow  iu:e  the 


only  obvious  and  visible  reasons 
why  the  form  of  ^enstone,  re- 
flected under  the  hedge-rows  of  his 
own  rural  hermitage,  snould  now  re- 
turn upon  our  path.  Perhai>s,  at 
this  moment,  we  remember,  with  a 
more  thoughtful  satisfaction,  the 
gloom  that  crept  over  his  feelings 
when,  ten  years  after  this  outburst  of 
sunshine  and  gaiety,  he  looked  with 
apprehensive  terror  to  the  glare  and 
bruliancy  of  spring : — 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  fill  up  my  pa. 
pars  with  my  usual  subjects.  I  should 
thank  you  for  your  remarks  upon  my 
poetry  ;  but  I  despise  poetry ;  and  I 
might  tell  you  of  all  my  little  rural  jm« 
provements,  but  I  hate  them.  What  can 
I  now  expect  from  my  solitary  rambles 
through  them,  but  a  series  of  melancholy 
reflections  and  irksome  anticipations  1 " 

The  loss  of  one  whom  he  loved 
had  darkened  his  little  farm,  with  all 
its  windine  alleys  of  verdure  and 
bloom.  lie  confessed  that  he  had 
lost  his  way  to  happiness ;  then  was 
the  time  to  gather  up  his  autumn 
leaves.  He  cmly  needed  to  stoop  for 
them,  as  we  do  now,  for  these  that 
rustle  so  sharply  beneath  our  feet. 
We  have  wandered  far  away  from 
the  tumult  of  life,  and  a  grey  land- 
scape stretches  round  us, — 

"  The  meadows  green, 
Though  faded,  and  the  lands  where  lately 

waved 
The  golden  harveal  of  a  mellow  brown ; 
Upturn'd  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share." 

The  scene  has  a  hazy  uncertainty 
about  it.  The  gale,  no  longer  vehe- 
mently tossing  the  branches,  shakes 
a  few  reddemng  leaves;  while  a 
showery  cloud,  rolling  away  in  light 
and  shadow  over  the  white  farm- 
houses that  cluster  in  the  valley, 
leaves  behind  it  that  characteristic 
memorial  of  its  recent  presence  so 
picturesquely  described  by  ^lilton, 
when  countmg,  perhaps  before  the 

fate  of  some  Buckinghamshire  &rm- 
ouse, 

"  The  minute  drops  from  off  the  eavea." 

And  in  no  idle,  or  it  may  be  unpro- 
fitable, temper  do  we  now  linger 
along  these  field-paths  or  the  maz^ 
recesses  of  this  wood.  Nor  should  it 
excite  surprise  if  Begin  a,  usually 
60  sprightly  and  engaging,  once 
in  the  revolution  of  her  annual  light 
speak  with  a  more  solemn  yoicei  wA 
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wear  ft  soberer  smOe  upon  Iter  ^Me, 
wbich  »  only  to  them  whom  she 
vistts 

"  The  graver  countenance  of  love." 

Not  austere  or  repnlsiTe  will  she 
ever  be,  even  when  most  didactic; 
for,  though  she  assnme  the  shape  of 
Wisdom,  the  eve  ma;^  ever  recognise 
some  gleams  of  the  girdle  of  Beantj, 
which,  for  awhile,  sne  hides  in  her 
bosom.  Some  grace  of  her  neck,  as 
she  turns  aside,  will  betray  her 
Olympian  origin;  some  li^ht  upon 
the  ground  she  treads  will  snew  tnat 
hers  is  the  same  foot  that  has  so 
often  awoke  the  rose.  Now  she  ga- 
thers up  some  autumn  leaves !  i  es, 
truly,  we  stand  in  the  twilight  of  the 
departing  year;  the  sun  draws  its 
scattered  and  weakened  rays  into  a 
lessening  orb ;  already  it  bums  above 
the  horizon ;  already  we  catch,  along 
the  wide- watered  snore  of  time,  the 
awful  note  of  the  bell  beffinnin^  to 
toll  for  the  expiring  child  of  eternity  I 
Hark !  the  melancholy  music  rolls 
through  the  cathedral  of  nature  f  In 
this  still  and  solemn  twilight  we 
listen  to  the  falling  leaves  ofhuman 
hope  and  gladness,  and  fancy  and 
pnde.  Nobly  was  it  said  by  a  man 
lamous  in  old  time,  and  for  ever,  that 
all  the  varieties  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, all  the  accidents  in  the  world, 
every  contingency  to  men  and  crea- 
tures, calls  us  to  look  and  see  how 
the  old  Sexton  Time  throws  up  the 
earth,  and  digs  a  grave  where  we 
must  lay  our  sorrows.  It  is,  indeed, 
strange  to  think  how,  among  all  the 
intricate  architecture  of  heaven  and 
earth, — the  star  over  our  head,  the 
flower  under  our  feet, — how  some 
particular  feature  is  often  found  to 
awaken  and  to  detain  our  thoughts. 
Of  course  we  speak  of  those  who 
think  at  all.  The  multitude  are  only 
loiterers  round  a  vast  threshing-floor, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  corn  except 
from  the  bc^iting  of  the  flail  and  the 
ascending  dust.  Ck)Wper  was  uncon- 
sciously painting  life  when  he  took 
his  careless  reader  to  the  barn-door, 
where  the  thresher 

"  Seodi  up  a  frtquent  mist 
Of  aloma  aparkling  iu  the  noonday  son." 

We  said  that  the  mute  aids  to  re^ 
flection  are  many  and  various.  What 
ft  preacher  is  the  wind  sighing  over  a 
4omb  I     ^JMyon  ncyei  otMBerre,** 


asked 


pansej 

•elf,  i 

shrill 

swell 

sure  ] 

world 
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which  it  i«0»teii>  that  none  ca«m 
be  added.  He  knows  the  quanUtf 
cuiBot  be  Ri'M^  Hid,  foi  a^ht  he 
can  ascertain  of  the  reality,  it  m»j 
be  extremely  siiiall.  Hk  unj^riioa' 
ment  having  been  >^  acme  duntioa, 
he  has  aiready  drawn  rrom  thia  re- 
■ervoir  no  uKonsiderable  Bupplff 
The  diminution  increases  daily,  and 
how,  it  is  asked,  "  wouldhe  feel  each 
time  of  drawing  and  each  tinae  of 
drinkiDg  of  it  ?"  Not  m  if  he  had  a 
perennial  spring  to  go  to;  not,  "J 
have  a  reservmr,  I  may  be  at  ease." 
No ;  but,  "  I  had  water  yesterday,  I 
have  water  to-dajr ;  but  my  having 
had,  and  my  having  it  to-day,  is  the 
very  cause  that  I  sbtdl  not  have  it  ok 
BMnedaythatii  approaching."  Surely 
thia  is  a  beautiful  image,  and  true  aa 
beautiful.  It  is  do  forced  or  unoa- 
tural  met^hor  to  i/cpreaent  life  as  » 
/orlreu  and  man  a  piisoner  within  ito 
gate.  Time  is  the  dark  Beservoir 
from  which  he  drinks ;  but  he  cannot 
descend  to  ekunine  iu  d^>th 


«dl,  in  Ifce  hc^e  tint  he  may  gather 


paint 
leave 


Suautity.  lie  draws  his  supply  mily 
rom  a  fountain  fed  by  invisible  pipeii 
Nay,  we  do  not  oi^  see  the  fbwiT 
tain  at  all.  We  conceal  it  with  thick 
trees,  we  strive  to  hide  Time.  Still, 
if  we  would  linger  by  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  (nightaiscaver  a  sad  differ- 
ence between  the  issue  of  the  water 
at  diSereot  seasons  of  the  human 
year.  In  the  spriiw  and  sunmer  the 
•uo^ine  of  hope  hghta  every  drop 
into  silver, — nay,  if  we  weK  to  look 
into  the  stream,  the  voice  of  sotoe 
lair  spirit  might  almost  be  heard 
speaking  to  us  from  the  crystal 
shrine.  In  antiunn  and  winter  dayi 
the  fouBtaia  poun  a  tanguidei  um  a 
darker  cmrent.  Bat  Uie  thii^  to  be 
rcBiembered  is,  whether  in  a^riag  or 
in  mnter,  the  Res^roii:  which  feeds 
the  fountain  i»  being  exbanstad. 
Every  drop  Uiat  ftll  in  our  Mtuieat 
days,  rich  and  glowiiu^  like  lews 
£rom  tlte  pvrple  e^  of  FIotbi  ~ 
nuhed  l^e  qnantity  tbat  xvm 


ituig  B 


e  probability,  the  eer- 
tainty  is  that  we  shaU  not  have  it  on 
some  day  that  is  amvaoUHg.  Jt 
strikes  a  thrill  to  the  heart  to  think 
that  the  Reservoir  may  not  oonlaia 
eoeugh  water  to  supply  the  pritMur 
in  li/t't  dtmfceim  /or  aitotKer  totek. 
Assuredly  it  may  be  so  wiUi  some 
one  who  reads  what  is  here  written. 


ives  we  hold  in  our  hands.  Ho- 
mer set  us  ^  example.  For  we 
etttcrtau  no  doubt  iJiat  it  was  while 
the  leaves  rustled  under  his  foot,  in 
some  delicions  Grecian  wood,  that  he 
composed  the  celebrated  line  in  which 
be  compared  the  hMory  <^  a  noa  lo 
OteiUsloiTiifaleaf.  Bean  dfiil  things 
have  been  said  of  flowers ;  and  lovely, 
indeed,  is  the  application  which  Keblc 
wtkv  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  stories 
of  children,  whwu  the  gods  loved, 
being  covered  with  myrtles  or  nwes. 
Fables,  yet  onlv  shadows  of  truth  ( 
Overtaken  by  slumber,  and  fatigued 
in  his  difficult  journey,  there  are 
flower-pillovn  even  now  for  the  pU- 
nim's  head,  if  be  looks  for  them. 
But  we  linger  in  a  wood,  not  in  a 
garden.  It  was  surely  in  sucb  a 
mot,  and  in  such  a  grey  and  solemn 
light,  that  Chalmers  stood,  when  be 
iUuibnted  the  inugnificance  of  this 
world  of  ours,  in  reference  to  the 
wagnifioenteiiecdon  that  encircles  and 
over-arches  it,  by  declaring  that  its 
stter  annihilation  would  produce  no 
nsora  senmble  an  efibot  upon  the  nni- 
verse  than  the  tailing  of  a  leaf  into 
the  stream  wonld  occauon  to  the 
foreat  from  <siiieh  it  was  drifted 
away.  While  we  nieak,  the  shadowr 
gust  has  shaken  a  leaf  into  our  hand. 
Goneatlastl  This  leaf  lived  throng 
the  summer,  and  tmlydied  this  after- 
notm.  Some  of  the  leaves  of  1^ 
same  bovwh  we  found  wrtfaered  w 
faroko)  oEfin  the  eariy  spring,  rimoat 
befiire  the  li^  foot  of  the  lindet 
had  made  it  tremUe.  '  Gradually 
mibUing  their  hidden  verdiire  undn 
the  fnatwjiip  nin  and  sun,  they 
looked  lov^.  But  a  change  soon 
heoune  mambnt  in  their  tffirturv. 
The  rind  hue  waxed  pale ;  the  vi- 
gonr  deelined;  the  d(£oate  tnoory 
M  avt«ry  and  Ton  by  wfaidi  tbe  li&- 
Upod  A  the  tcee  is  ouodated  wsa 
Jirasted  and  deftoed ;  the  leaves  diiri- 
Tdled  uft,  and,  afler  4atteriD|  to 
nnd6anpenthebnnch,w^dnfted 
into  the  uatli  and  troddoi  up'lff 
toot.  Why  did  tbtM  leaves  niHuT 
anddieP    An  insect,  imnnte,  almost 


impooej^fale,  had  ftstened  npon 
tiiem.  Day  after  day,  boor  ttttcr 
boar,  it  cisig  wiUi  a  Mvonring  oan> 
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enough  to  arrange  the  things  that 
are  to  be.  The  fntore  is  our  temple, 
the  past  and  present  are  paths  tnat 
lead  to  it.  '^Ainsi  nous  ne  vivons 
jamais;  mais  nous  ero^rons  de 
Tiyre,** — a  thought  whicn  seems  to 
give  the  spirit  of  rope*s  famous  Ime, 
that 

"  Mao  nerer  is,  but  always  to  be  blest" 

Now  this  disposition  of  the  ha« 
man  mind,  thus  indicated  by  Pascal, 
would  not  only  be  admirable,  but 
deserve  every  cherishing  watchful- 
ness and  encouragement,  if  its  aim 
were  excellence,  or  even  improvement 
in  any  shape.  The  future  mig^ht  well 
and  truly  be  the  object  of  aspiration, 
if  it  were,  to  take  a  low  ground,  even 
a  future  of  philosophy,  of  wisdom,  or 
of  learning ;  if  we  looked  to  other 
days,  in  any  sense,  with  a  view  of 
growing  better  in  them.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  succession  of  one 
thing  to  another,  t.  e,  of  what  was 
antecedent,  what  consequent,  what 
concomitant,  is  caUed  an  experiment. 
The  examples  are  innumerable.  A 
hand  is  scorched  by  thrusting  it  into 
the  fire;  wheat  is  ripened  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  To  have  had 
many  experiments  is  what  we  under- 
stand by  expenence,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  a  remembrance  of  what  ante^ 
cedents  were  foUowed  by  what  eon$e» 

Sents,  The  definition  belongs  to 
obbes,  of  whose  language  Mr.  Hid- 
1am  has  remarked,  with  singular 
generosity  of  praise,  that  it  is  so  lucid 
and  concise  that  it  would  be  almost 
as  improper  to  put  an  algebraical 

E recess  in  different  terms,  as  some  of 
is  metai>hy8ical  paragraphs.  Now 
the  experiments  of  life,  which  com- 
pose experience,  might  be  deemed  to 
be  vsduable  only  as  they  enable  us  to 
regulate  what  we  have  to  d!o  by  the 
perception  of  our  success  or  failure  in 
what  we  have  done.  If  the  bus* 
bandry  of  our  time  has  been  unpro- 
ductive, then  experience  ought  to 
teach  us  to  look  aoout  for  a  new  and 
better  system  of  cultivation*  Hav- 
ing reaped  so  scanty  a  harvest  from 
time  gmie^  we  might  be  expected  to 
be  biuihr  anxious  to  obtain  an  ampler 
return  nom  time  coming.  The  way 
to  accomplish  this  object  would  na- 
turally be  by  weeding,  and  sowing, 
and  watchinj^.  K  you  live  in  the 
country,  during  the  season  of  sowing 
and  wnen  the  ear  Is  ripening,  you 


hear  the  shrill  cry  of  the  village  boys 
scaring  the  birds  from  the  mrrows. 
Every  furrow  of  the  good  seed  sown  in 
the  heart  is  open  to  the  plunder  of 
vain  thoughts,  descending  with  a 
much  fiercer  rapacity  of  hunger. 

So  then,  the  great  lesson  taught  by 
the  past  and  present  is  to  make  a 
better  use  of  the  future.  The  au- 
tumn leaves  of  the  Sibyl  rise  in  value 
as  the  gloom  gathers,  and  the  tree  is 
stripped  by  the  storm.  The  series  of 
anteoedents  and  consequents  —  our 
errors  and  our  sufferings,~which  are 
properly  our  experience,  are  benefi- 
cial only  as  they  conduce  to  the  form- 
ation of  our  character,  as  they  tend 
to  strengthen  dispositions  into  hahita^ 
and  to  quicken  nabits  into  actians. 
In  all  acquired  habits  the  habit  makes 
the  action  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  the 
frequency  of  action  is  necessary  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  habit.  The  rela- 
tionship subsisting  between  the  two 
is  singularly  beautiful.  Habits  are 
the  daughters  of  action;  but  they 
nurse  tneir  mother,  and  produce 
daughtersafter  her  image  more  lovely 
and  prosperous.  This  is  the  obser- 
vation or  Jeremy  Taylor.  Habits 
and  actions,  then,  are  the  harvest, 
the  fhiit  of  diligence.  The  thinking 
facul^  is  the  husbandman  that  fills 
the  fields  of  thought.  How  we 
are  enriched  by  the  future  depends 
upon  how  we  employ  the  present. 
The  flowers  we  may  hope  to  cull  in 
spring  are  numbered  by  the  leaves 
we  gather  up  in  autumn.  The  use 
of  our  time  is  the  criterion  of  our 
condition,  and  our  wages  of  know- 
ledge will  be  paid  by  the  clock. 
Sterne,  whose  lire  was,  in  truth,  only 
a  journey  of  sentiment,  not  of  prac- 
tice, has  made  a  wise  remark  in  one 
of  his  trifling  letters :  ^*  If  you  adopt 
the  rule  of  writing  every  evening 
vour  remarks  on  the  past  aay,  it  wiu 
be  a  kind  of  UtC'd'tete  between  you 
and  yourself,  wherein  you  may  some- 
times become  your  own  monitor." 
Such  hints  would  be  autumn  leaves 
{;athered  up. 

The   use  of  time  has  been   il- 
lustnrted  by  a  writer  recently  de- 
parted  with    his    usual   in^~~*« 
and  acuteness.    He  suppose 
to  be  confined  in  a  dark  fo 
der  a  sentence  which  cond< 
to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
a  mysterious  K^rvoir  is  ] 
the  satisfaction  of  his  thir 
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while  tbeir  kindred  were  rejoiciiig^in 
the  breeze  and  the  sunshine.  The 
contrast  was  moumfVil.  And  not 
the  least  sad  thought  m  the  history 
of  Chatterton  is  the  reflection  that, 
while  he  had  taught  those  who  loved 
him  to  think  that  he  was  climbing 
into  sunshine,  and  while  the  prayer 
of  his  mother  and  sister  went  up  for 
him  to  Heaven  from  some  dismal 
garret  in  Bristol,  the  insect  vhu  de- 
vowing  his  hloom^  and  their  greenest, 
their  dearest  leaf  was  fading  away. 
Alas,  what  victims  we  are  of  little 
faults  I  How  small  a  spark  fires  the 
train  t  Who  can  doubt  that  Chatter- 
ton  possessed  many  endearine,  many 
noble,  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  ? 
Yet  one  evil  habit  of  untruth  and 
one  relentless  spirit  of  pride  rendered 
them  worse  than  useless.  If  a  leaf 
from  the  cypress  over  his  grave  be 
driiled  into  our  path,  let  us  stoop  to 
gather  it  up. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one 
terrible  feature  in  the  little  tragedy 
which  was  then  acted  in  the  chamber 
of  the  maddened  youth,  with  Con- 
science for  an  Accuser,  and  GOD  for 
a  Spectator !  He  was  in  the  dark ; 
but  in  that  interval  of  ghastly  sus- 

Sense  which   elapsed  between   the 
raught  and  the  stru|;^e,  between 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  the 
plunge  over  it,  what  thoughts  and 
TecoUections  passed  through  his  mind  I 
His  early  days,  his  rude  home,  his 
daring  hopes  I    We  can  think  that 
the   familiar    step    of  his   mother 
sounded  at  the  door,  and  her  face 
looked  over  his  pillow  with  all  the 
gathered  tenderness  of  absence  and 
memory.    The  history  of  his  life  in 
Bristol  shews  that  he  could  not  have 
for^tten  her.    It  is  remarkable  how 
vividly,  in  sickness  or  in  danger,  the 
countenances  of  those  whom  we  hav< 
known  and  loved  appear  to  our  eyef 
We  say  this  in  opposition  to  tw 
eminent    authorities.    Sir    Thorn* 
Brown  and  Mr.  Coleridge;  one  v 
firming,  and  the  other  approvir 
**  Another  misery  there  is  m  aJT 
Hon,  that  whom  we  truly  love  1 
ourselves  we  forget  their  looks, 
can  our  memory  retain  the  ide 
their  faces ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
they  are  ourselves,  and  our  afie 
makes  their  looks  our  ovm.'* 
wonderful,  indeed  I    Thus  Br 
now  Coleridge, — ^*  A  thought  I 
«flen  had,  and  once  ezprasi  * 
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many  stricken  hearts  have  tak^ 
refuge  in  your  solitude,  fainting 
away  with  the  arrow,  yet  still,  by 
the  magical  potency  of  imagination, 
transforming  the  dismallest  hovel  into 
glades  of  beauty,  ''mild  openinff 
to  the  golden  day**  of  fancy  and 
grace?  x on  would  proclaim  that  in 
all  their  misery  and  grief  some  dear, 
some  old  familiar  face  of  affection, — 
father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  bro- 
ther, or  friend,  —  shone  upon  them, 
making  a  light  even  in  tnat  shady 
place ;  and  while  the  awful  menace 
of  indignant  satire  slept  in  the  eye, 
summoning  the  gentle,  child -like 
tear  of  recollection  and  love.  These 
would  be  the  precious  revelations  of 
London  t  But  genius  and  virtue  have 
brighter  visitors,  though  unseen. 
Dryden  talked  of  guardian  angels  for 
kingdoms,  how  much  lovelier  to  think 
of  guardian  angels  for  men.  We 
fight  no  polemical  duels,  we  have  no 
mission  to  add  commentaries  upon 
creeds,  we  insert  no  gloss  upon  truth. 
Ours  is  a  humbler,  yet  a  happier 
task: — 

"  T  were  wiser  far 
For  us,  enumour'd  of  Beouester'd  scenes, 
And  cbano'd  with  rani  beauty,  to  re- 
pose 
"Where  chance  may  throw  us,  beneath 

elm  or  vine ; 
Or,  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  sofa,  while  the  nitrous  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful 
hearth." 

But  if  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  our  times  has  raised  the  eyes 
of  meditation  to  behold  the  inhabit- 
ants of  starry  worlds,  bending  down 
their  radiant  eyes  upon  the  economy 
of  this  earth  of  ours,  why  mav  they 
not  also  be  raised  to  contemplate  an 
order  of  intelligence  higher  and 
brighter  than  our  own  ?  Christian, 
scholar,  mourner !  take  the  consola- 
tion to  your  arms,  press  it  to  your 
hearts.  Ever  ministering  round  our 
feet  are  the  angels  who  "^  behold  the 
face  of  our  Father  in  heaven."  They 
are  about  our  bed  and  about  our 
path ;  they  are  with  us,  as  they 
were  with  the  patriarch  in  the  wil- 
derness; they  are  with  us,  as  they 
were  with  the  prophet  in  the  armies 
of  the  enemy.  They  descend  to  us 
by  the  steps  of  contemplation ;  they 
comfort  us  when  the  ship  of  our 
mortality  drives  through  tne  storm ; 
they  sit  upon  the  graves  of  our 
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tlie  bare  hed^e-mr,  but  it  is  tiie 

de^  of  beauty ;  the  wandering  son 
18  setiuBgoQt  for  other  laads,  but  the 
spinto?  the  rainbow  deecends  to 
iflttininate  the  bed  of  gaUi^red  ^[diageb 
3fiheTC  the  forsaken  Season  lies  4own 
to  expire.  The  leaf  is  no  loni^r 
wasted  luf  the  iaseet,  nor  sooiched 
by  the  heat*  joor  shattered  by  the 
hail.  It  bums  wto  dissolution,  it 
kindles  into  decay.  A  slow  internal 
lever  seans  to  waste  the  eneii^  of 
the  tree;  and  aU  Uie  tracery ca the 
leaf  becomes  transpureot,  as  though 
a  light  were  shming  through  it 
While  it  thus  g^>wB  and  brightena 
into  loveliness,  its  lile  is  paseuig 
away.  And  heie  again  the  footstep 
of  the  old  poet  sounds  upon  the  esf ; 
he  meets  you  gathering  up  these 
luoLtunin  leaves,  and  tells  you,  that, 
as  18  the  race  of  leaves^  so  is  tMefamUy 
of  man.  And  surely  it  is  a  solemn 
and  inspiring  spectacle  to  behold 
some  noble  and  Christian  spirit,  in 
the  autumn  eve  of  life,  gradually 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  time,  y^ 
growing  loYeUer  in  bis  moral  fedinn 
evei^  hour ;  having  a  sublimer  flutfl, 
a  bxaghter  hope,  a  more  considerate 
sympathy,  a  ^tler  resignation,  a 
holier  satisfeotion.  How  could  Johu^ 
BOtt)  with  all  his  treasures  of  wisdom, 
sad  all  his  costl  v  experience  of  vir- 
tue and  benevolence,  and  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  that 
temper  oi  mind  which  is  formed  by 
patience — ^how  could  he,  when  telling 
Mrs.  Thrale  of  the  flannel  dress 
which  he  had  ordered,  add  the  me- 
lancholy reflection^  "  Thus  pass  my 
days  and  nights  in  morbid  weakness, 
in  unseasonable  sleepiness,  in  gloomy 
solitude,  with  unwelcome  visitors,  or 
ungrateful  exclusions,  in  varietv  of 
wretchedness  ?**  Not  thus  surely  if 
it — ought  it  to  be— with  the  philoso- 
sopher  and  the  saint.  Like  the  au- 
tumn leaf,  he  glows  into  dissolutioOf 
and  kindles  into  decay.  The  divine 
light  of  that  Paradise  to  which  he  is 
travielling  shines  through  all  tb^ 
minute  tracexy  of  his  thought^  hifi 
feelings,  his  desires,  and  makes  every 
wood,  and  deed,  and  expression,  beaur 
tiful  beyond  utterance  in  the  traus^ 
parent  radiancy  of  truth,  and  hope, 
andpeaoe. 

But  even  in  the  autumn-time  not 
every  leaf  Undies  into  decay ;  some 
leaves  merely  shrivel  up,  witjiont 
%  tint  of  beauty  upon  them.    Tim^ 


that  has  dried  them  up,  has  given 
no  loveliness  in  exchange.  Wcmder- 
ful  iMTophet  of  Chios  I  in  thy  blind* 
ness  full  of  Tisicms  1  So  it  is  with 
the  leaf  of  hamanify.  "  Every  hour 
takes  away  part  of  the  things  that 
please,  ana,  perhaps,  part  of  our  dis- 
position to  he  pleased."  The  saying 
M  Johnson's.  What  a  j^ure  u^ray 
has  drawn  of  one  of  these  leaves, 
ydHow,  but  not  reddening ;  dropmng 
frofU  the  tree  without  a  single  mufi 
of  ligl^  or  colour  to  cheer  it.  *^  I 
have  now,  every  day,  before  my  eyes 
a  woman  of  nmety,  my  aunt,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  gradually 
turning  into  chalk-stones.  They  are 
making  their  way  out  of  both  feet, 
and  t^  suiKeon  eomes  twice  a  day 
to  inenease  uie  torture.  She  is  just 
«s  sensible  and  as  impati^it  of  pain 
as  she  ev^  was  sixty  years  ago."  Ko 
kindling  of  the  leaf  here,  but  a  cold 
wintiy  withering  up  of  verdure  and 
health.  How  diuerent  from  the 
qiectacle  that  sometimes  charms  and 
«wes  U9  (  when  the  natural  harshness 
of  the  tree  has  been  gradually  worn 
out  by  the  painful  husbandry  of  suf- 
fering; until  the  root  of  selfishness, 
voluptuousness,  and  pride,  trans- 
formed into  a  different  nature  by  the 
enriching  depoaits  of  wise  ana  re- 
flective industry,  displays  upon  every 
bough  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  of 
gen^rontv,  purity,  meekness,  and 
M)ve.  Wonderful  tree  \  cfaan^ng  the 
barrenest  plot  of  human  life  into 
Edeu  ground^  with  thy  fruitful 
shadow ;  no  glittering  eye  of  tempt- 
ation startles  us  as  we  draw  nigh  to 
thy  stem ;  and,  if  a  sword  flames  be- 
fore thee,  it  is  only  to  protect,  not  to 
repell 

'^  Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the 
year ;  the  season  is  good,  when  the 
people  ate  so.  It  is  tioe  best  Ume  of 
year  for  a  painter."  So  wrote  Pope 
to  Digby*  And,  if  the  best  tipe  for  a 
painter,  surely  for  a  moralist  also. 
Svery  blow  of  the  axe  loosens  the 
xooti  one  dinging  fibre  follows  a4v- 
otjier  \  soon  the  tree  itself  will  begin 
to  9wa^  in  the  wind.  What,  then, 
is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  autumn 
leaves  thus  fi»theied  up  in  our  nre- 
aent  life  f  Only  an  earnest  looi 
for  that  fiiture  life  where  we  ahi 
have  no  gatherings  in  autumn,  be- 
cause, in  the  touching  words  of 
Cowper  t9  •  &4Qnd,  ikt  kwoes  ne^r 
fiiUf 
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NIKON  THE  INCOM 

BoBN  in  May  1616,  and  living  tiU  to  o  I 

October  1705,  Anne  de  Lendos  waB  so  e  I 

neariy  ninety  7^^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  9^  °^  ^  ' 

riod  of  h^r  dealfa.      She  was  the  &oe  i 

bright,  attcaetiye  onuHneBt  in  society  reax  \ 

during  tiie  latter  years  of  Louis  XIIL  Incc 

and  tbe  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  tion 

and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  ehai  i 

long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  she  stiU,  soul 

to  her  latest  day,  preserved  her  su-  evei 

preraaey  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  natu 

beauty.    Her  Hfe,  to  be  well  under-  intu 

stood,  should  be  divided   into  the  man 

periods  of  youth,  matuied  years,  and  ■<  ( 

old  age.    During  the  first  her  beauty  «eiic 

was  brilliant,  her  temper  was  way-  bwd 

ward  and  eaprieious;  she  was  the  attac 

gay,  light-hearted,  boisterous,  chum-  pour 

mg  "" Ninon*"  for  the  multitude  of  ^^ 

gidlants  who  thronged  around  her.  ^"'^ 

She  scandalised  even  that  not  ua-  ^Y  * 

aemBolout  soeie^  by  her  adventurei^  '^'  ^°£ ' 

and  Tor  such  lacUes  as  Mademoiselle  61 1 

de  Lon^pieville,  Madame  de  Sevigne^  di£fe  i 

the  ladiea  of  the  highest  and  most  matt  \ 

refined  dasa,  and  the  Gaatier  Loret,  saasi  i 

who  was  their  slave  and  parasite,  ahe  aas  1 1 

was  ^'the  Kinon,"  the  ^dangeroua  pers 

Ninon,"    ^  Ninon,   the   eomtesan.*'  than ! 

After  this  a  change  comes  over  her  no  oi  i 

existence  as  she  apinoaches  that  por-  of  in  i 

tion  of  Hfe  very  significantly  termed  gene: 

by  the  Ttench,  enite  les  demx  agei,  vari»  i 

In  her  maturi^  of  age  she  was  nan-  the  a  i 

ally  styled  "  Imon  &  Lendos,**  and  tions 

was  BtiU  fonnidaUe  from  charms  of  her  t : 

appearance,  fisared  for  her  wit,  blamed  to  sa, 

for  her  irrdigioos  and  hardy  omnioiis,  tachi: 

pursued, fiiwnedupQn,fiattma,  loved,  ere    i 

with  a  flow  of  good  temper  that  no^  upon 

thing  ooold  restrain,  ftank,  joyous,  tion. 

scorning  the  ways  of  hypocrisy  or  Imrsl 

.deceit,  an   open  enemy,  a  standt,  "Ah. 

aCeadfkst  friend,  and  by  the  expand-  The 

ing  qualities  of  her  head  and  neart,  «xphi 

notwitfastanding  the   extraoidinary  IL 

nature  of  her  youth,  winning  daily  ever} 

man  and  more  the  fikvoiir  and  good  of  tm 

.gnacea  of  aoeiety.    In  her  old  age  etodc 

she  was  always  mea&med  in  icapeotr  .    6h>i 

fnl  tennaas  MademoiaelledB  I^nclos,  afieet 

even  by  those  who  were  the  greatart  heart 

sticklers  for  projprietr  of  eondoet ;  For  I 

sbewaa  admitted  mto  the  bestaodety,  encei 

though  she  was  ever  stubborn  to  devd 

naintatnberownHidependeBee;and  ahefi 

men  of  the  gravest  dtyerbnent  and  to  re< 
severest  monds  deemed  it  an  honour 
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she  would  enooun^^gly  say,  **  At- 
tendez  mon  caprice.  And,  once 
asked  as  to  the  numlser  of  her  adorers, 
Tallemant  des  Reaux  heard  her  re- 
ply, ^' J^en  8uis  k  mon  dix-hniti^me 
caprice — j*en  suis  a  mon  vmgti^e 
caprice." 

The  onlv  individual  that  ever 
fixed  her  nckle  and  volatile  heart 
was  the  Marquis  de  ViUarceaux. 
Then,  for  once  only  during  her  long 
career,  did  Ninon  experience  the 
hopes,  fears,  pains,  ana  anxieties,  of 
true  love.  But  Villarceaux,  seeing 
Ninon  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
gayest  gallants  of  the  age,  fell  ill 
from  the  effects  of  his  boundless  jea- 
lousy. Ninon*s  despair  was  great; 
and,  to  convince  the  marquis  how 
groundless  were  his  apprenensions, 
she  cut  off  the  whole  of  her  beauti- 
ful long  hair,  and  sent  it  to  him  in 
earnest  of  her  sincere  and  earnest  at- 
tachment. The  marquis  speedily  re- 
covered, when  she  even  consented  to 
quit  Paris,  and  the  pleasures  she  so 
much  loved,  for  the  solitude  of  the 
cotmtry,  and  proceeded  with  him 
into  Normandy.  Villarceaux,  ac- 
cording to  Tallemant  des  Beaux,  was 
the  last  lover  of  Ninon.  Ninon  in- 
herited a  very  modest  patrimony 
from  her  father,  but  it  was  always 
sufficient  to  give  her  ease,  comfort, 
and  independence.  She  was  vet  of 
very  tender  years  when  her  father, 
Mons.  de  Lenclos,  a  gentleman  of 
Touraine,  attached  to  the  suite  of 
the  Due  d'Elboeuf,  was  obliged  to  fly 
his  country  for  having  in  a  duel,  but 
by  dishonourable  means,  killed  the 
Comte  de  Chabannes.  Her  &ther 
was  a  good  musician,  and  early 
taught  her  to  plav  well  upon  the 
lute.  Besides  proncieney  in  music, 
she  danced  the  saraband  with  such 
infinite  ^race,  that  she  was  with  her 
mother  mvited  to  the  most  brilliant 
parties  of  the  Marais.  She  had  d- 
ready  become  remarkable  for  quick- 
ness, vivacity,  and  wit.  Her  mther, 
a  man  of  ill-regulated  habits  of  life, 
had,  by  precept  and  example,  early 
sown  the  seeds  of  immoral  thought 
in  her  yonthfhl  mind.  Her  mother, 
Abra  Baconis,  a  lady  of  the  Orl^- 
nais,  was  as  remaruble  for  piety  as 
her  husband  was  for  profliffa^,  and 
saw  with  sorrow  the  bent  of  Ninon's 
disposition,  and  did  all  to  coimteract 
the  lessons  she  received  from  her 
fiither.    But  it  was  too  late ;  the  ma- 


ternal counsels  were  unheeded,  al- 
though Ninon  loved  her  mother  ten- 
derly. 

Saint  Etienne,  captain  of  the  Che- 
vau-L^rs,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
braverv,  and  whose  sword  was  his 
onlv  rortune,  was  Ninon's  first  at- 
tachment. He  made  honourable 
proposals,  offered  marriage,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  effected  her  ruin.  This 
was  when  she  was  no  more  than  four- 
teen years  of  age.  To  him  succeeded 
the  Chevalier  de  Bare,  son  of  the  go- 
verness of  the  children  of  Gaston,  duke 
of  Orleans.  During  this  time  she  was 
living  with  her  mother.  She  lost 
that  mother  befcH^  she  was  fifteen ; 
whereupon  her  grief  was  so  excessive, 
that,  on  the  very  morning  following 
the  event,  she  threw  herseli  into  a  con- 
vent, and  avowed  her  determination 
to  remain  there.  This  resolve,  how- 
ever, was  not  durable.  Her  father 
died  in  the  following  year;  and, 
when  scarcely  past  fifteen  years  of 
age,  she  found  herself  mistress  of 
her  fortune  and  her  actions.  She 
left  the  convent  to  partake  of  the 
pleasures  of  society.  She  was  warm- 
Iv  received  bv  the  best  families  of 
.  the  Marais,  whom  she  had  visited  in 
her  mother's  lifetime.  Scarron  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  fami- 
lies who  gladly  received  Ninon. 
They  were  those  of  the  Princess  de 
Guem^nee,  the  Duchess  de  Bohan, 
the  Marquise  de  Piennes,  the  Ma- 
rechale  de  Bassonnpierre,  Mesdamcs 
de  Maugiron  de  Vnleouier,  de  Blc- 
rancourt,  de  Lude,  de  Bois  Dauphin 
(Souvr§),  and  the  Marouise  de  Gri- 
mault.  Many  of  the  ladies  whom 
she  vidted  were  themselves  any 
thing  but  of  irreproachable  conduct; 
nevertheless,  all  blamed  the  indo- 
mitable Ninon,  and  finally  closed 
their  doors  acainst  her.  Her  female 
society  was  tnen  confined  to  Marion 
de  Lorme,  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  scandalous  life,  the  Countess 
de  la  Suze,  and  a  few  other  or^- 
demesj  who,  by  their  hardihooa  of 
behaviour,  had  set  at  nought  the 
censures  of  public  opinion. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  a 
former  paper,  that  "uichelieu  himself 
had  not  been  invulnerable  to  the 
charms  of  the  youthful  Ninon.  It 
was  during  the  period  of  her  in- 
clination for  Colignv,  Maranis  d'Au- 
delot,  afterwards  Due  de  Chatillon, 
that  sh-^  '^hiew  off  the  mask  of  re- 
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serve,  and  banished  all  restraint  of 
action,  rrevioualy  to  this,  society 
had  been  ignorant  of  what  had  ac- 
tually occiured.  The  junction  of 
her  name  ¥dth  that  of  Coligny  gave 
her  universal  celebrity.  This  was 
thought  to  have  been  her  first  at- 
tachment. Illustrious  birth  was  the 
least  merit  of  G^pard  de  Ch&tiUon : 
he  had  a  handsome  figure,  a  noble 
carriage,  gaiety  of  soul,  a  cultivated 
taste,  a  sparkling  wit,  an  amiable  de- 
portment, and  polished  manners, 
which  rendered  him  popular  through- 
out the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris ; 
he  was  renowned  for  his  valour,  and 
promised  to  become  one  of  the  great 
captains  of  the  age,  when  he  was 
prematurel  V  killed  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  during  the 
affair  of  the  '*  Pont  de  Charenton.'' 
To  Ch&tillon  succeeded  Miossens, 
afterwards  well  known  as  the  Mar- 
shal D*  Albert.  Miossens  was,  says 
Scamm,-  ' 

"  Anz  maria  ti  terrible, 
Ce  Miotsens,  k  Tamoar  si  seoiible ; 
Mais  si  l^ger  en  toutes  ses  amoari » 
Qu'il  change  encore,  et  chaogera  toa- 
jours." 

It  was  Miossens,  Charleval,  and 
D'Elb^ne,  according  to  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  who  grounded  Ninon  in 
those  Epicurean  and  irreligious  opi- 
nions in  her  youth,  which  sne  so  un- 
reservedly put  into  practice,  and  of 
which  she  boasted  in  her  middle  ca- 
reer; and  it  was  Miossens  who,  by 
his  extravagance  of  conduct  and  ex- 
pense, gave  the  c^eatest  eclat  to  the 
loose  and  unruly  conduct  of  the 
headstrong  beauty.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quickly  supplanted  by  the 
young  Due  D*£ngnien,  afterwards 
the  great  Cond^,  then  the  *^  ob- 
serve of  all  observers,**  in  conse- 
quence of  his  achievements  and  nas- 
cent glory.  The  recollection  of  this 
Gonouest  is  long  afterwards  recalled 
to  tne  pleased  ears  of  Kinon  by  St. 
Evremond,  in  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  eputles,  which  we 
transcrilx^  notwithstanding  the  ba- 
ihos  contained  in  some  of  the  lines ; 
because  it  shews  what  freedom  of 
thought  was  indulged  in  even  be- 
tween friends  of  different  sexes; 
what  sorry  stuff  was  termed  wit,  and 
at  what  coane  compliments  female 
vanity  could  be  pleased  :^ 


'*  Unmar^cbal,  Tonioment  de  la  France* 
Kare  en  esprit,  magoifique  en  depenie, 
Devint  sensible  k  tons  vos  agr^ments, 
£t  fit  son  hien  d'dtre  de  vos  amants. 
Ceieune  dac,qai  gag^ait  des  batoilles. 
Qui  aut  couvrir  de  tant  de  fun^raillea 
Lea  ehampa  fameuz   de   Norlingue  eC 

Rocrot; 
Qnt  aut  rempUr  noa  ennemis  d*effroi ; 
Las  de  foumir  des  aujeta  a  rhiatoire» 
Voulant  jouir  qnelquefoia  de  sa  g)oire» 
De  fier  et  grand  rendu  civil  et  doux, 
C«  mSm€  due  allait  souper  ehet  voui ! 
Comme  un  h6ros  jamais  ne  ae  repose, 
Apres  souper    •    •    •    •    •    chose ; 
Et,  sons  savoir  s'il  ponssait  des  soupirs, 
Je  sais  au  moins  qu'il  aimsit  ses  plaisirs !" 

When  she  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age — ^that  is,  in  1638 — she  was  over- 
taken by  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
which  well-nigh  brought  her  to  her 
ffrave.  Her  1^  was  surrounded  by 
ner  numerous  young  admirers,  who 
were  deplorins  their  approaching 
loss.  Her  restless  wit  could  not  re- 
main quiet  even  at  what  she  herself 
supposed  the  moment  of  dissolution. 
*'  Uelas,**  she  exclaimed^  with  a 
sigh  and  a  smile,  '*je  ne  laisse  an 
monde  que  des  mourantsi**  She, 
however,  recovered,  appeared  in  the 
world  with  increased  attractions,  and 
launched  more  resolutely  than  ever 
into  the  extravagances  of  life.  She 
then  became  known  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Marquis  de  Jarz^  and 
the  Chevalier  de  M6r^.  Among 
many  others  of  her  favoured  ad- 
mirers, besides  those  whom  we  have 
named  were  the  Comte  de  Palluau, 
afterwards  Marlchal  de  Cleram- 
bault,  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  the 
CJommandeur  de  Souvr^,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Yardes,  the  Comte  de  Quiche, 
tne  handsome  Due  de  Caudale,  the 
Prince  de  Marsillac,  and  the  Comte 
de  Aubiyoux,  governor  of  Langue- 
doc. 

The  following  description  will  give 
a  very  faint  notion  of  this  most  at- 
tractive beauty.    She  was  tall,  and 
of  admirable  proportions.    She  had 
a  small,  well-formed   foot,  and   a 
small  and  dimpled  hand ;  her  arms, 
her  throat,  and  her  bust,  might  have 
served  as  models  to  a  sculptor ;  her 
skin  was  fair  and  transparent;  her 
head  was  a  regular  oval;  her  hair 
dark  chestnut ;  her  evebrc 
black,  well  arched,  and  we^ 
her  eyes  were  large,  and 
well  shaded   bv  long  la 
nose  and  her  coin  were 
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fbrmed,  and  in  perfect  hsriiioiiy  with 
her  other  features ;  her  lips,  of  true 
yermilion,  were  somewhat  pouting, 
and  a  little  turned  at  the  comers; 
her  teeth  were  of  the  finest  enamel, 
and  remarkahle  for  their  regularity ; 
and  her  smUe  was  irresiBtiMei  Ad- 
ded to  all  thisy  her  looks  were  otwn 
and  ingenuous,  and  varied  with  ber 
var3ring  humours ;  she  could  hy 
turns  he  sad  and  serious,  or  gay  and 
spriffhtly,  or  tender  and  animated. 
In  snort,  her  face  pourtrayed  all  the 
shifting  emotions  of  her  soul. 

Her  mind  could  never  resist  her 
capricious  humour.  Once,  in  male 
attire,  she  rode  to  Lyons  on  horse- 
back, to  overtake  the  handsome  Vil- 
lars.  She  then  left  him,  and  entered 
a  convent,  and  so  pleased  the  in- 
mates by  her  wit  and  lively  tempe- 
rament, that  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed to  the  car^nal  archbishop  of 
the  place,  who  paid  her  frequent  vl-^ 
sits.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of 
the  cardinal  minister  Ridielien.  She 
then  returned  to  Paris,  and  mad^ 
the  whole  city  ring  with  laughter 
at  another  of  ner  adventures.  Na- 
vailles,  afterwards  due  and  marshal 
of  France,  was  on  the  celebrated 
course  with  the  Marshal  de  Gram- 
mont,  when  Ninon  sent  him  word 
that  she  wished  to  see  him  in  the 
evening,  although  she  was  not  ac- 
^uaint^  with  him.  Kavailles,  over- 
joyed, obeyed,  and  th^  had  an 
excellent  supper.  He  had  t>een  hunt- 
ing all  the  morning,  and,  being  tired, 
fell  asleep.  He  was  carried  into  a 
bedroom,  and  put  to  bed  ;  and,  in 
the  morning,  Ninon,  attired  in  his 
«  militarv  uxmorm,  stood  by  his  bed, 
and,  shaking  him  well,  asked  him 
what  business  he  had  to  be  there. 
Navailles  thought  he  was  surprised 
by  a  rival,  and  exclaimed,  "  Point  de 
surprise,  an  nom  de  Dieu,  point  de 
surprise ;  je  suis  homme  d'honneuf, 
et  je  vous  donnerai  satisfaction.** 
Ninon  took  off  her  plumed  cap,  when 
her  long,  luxuriant  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  and  her  guest 
burst  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  lau^ter. 
She  was  neither  venal  nor  avancious. 
A  wit  of  the  age  says  that  her  ad- 
mirers could  he  divided  into  three 
classes ;  the  payers,  the  martyrs,  and 
the  favourites.  At  Lyons,  Perrachon, 
"Hfaer  of  the  celebrated  advo* 
1  so  enchanted  with  her,  that 
^ated  her  aoceptanee  of  ib 


han&ome  mansion,  wishinff  only  is 
return  for  the  honour  of  being  al- 
lowed occasionally  to  caO  upon  her. 
She  consented,  and  the  legal  aet  of 
donation  was  duly  drawta  out  and 
signed.  Once  Perrachon  offered  her 
an  impertinence,  and  she  returned 
the  mansion,  and  deeUned  h»  further 
acauaintanoe.  Fourreau,  a  very  ridi 
inoividual,  ibr  admission  into  her 
drele,  offered  to  honour  her  drafts 
for  any  amount  of  money.  She  drew 
upon  him  as  if  he  had  been  her 
banker,  and  he  was  punctual  in  his 
payments ;  but  she  thought  him  vul- 
var, and  would  not  longer  fkvonr 
him  by  taking  his  money.  The 
martyn  were  her  most  cherished 
friends,  who  knew  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  aspire  to  any  thing  beyond 
her  friendship.  Among  them  were 
St.  Evremond,  Regnier  Desmarals, 
La  Misnardiere,  and  the  gentle  and 
witty  Charleval,  of  whom  Scarron 
said  that  he  had  been  nourished  by 
the  Muses  '*  avec  du  blanc-manse  et 
du  blanc  de  poulet.**  Many  of  her 
admirers  would  wait  patienUv  for  a 
long  space  of  time,  but  would  never 
consent  to  become  a  member  of  the 
corps  des  martyrs.  The  Grand  Prior 
of  Vendome,  angry  from  delay,  took 
his  leave,  and  sent  her  the  following 
lines: — 

"  Indigne  de  mes  feax,  indigae  de  met 
lames, 
Je  renoDce  saDs  peine  a  tes  ftiUet 
appas^ 
MoQ  amour  te  pretait  des  obannee, 
Ingrato»  que  tu  n*avaia  pas/' 

To  this  the  indignant  queen  of 
beauty  very  promptfy  repliea  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  losenaible  a  tes  feuz,  iaseosible  a  tea 
larmea, 

Je  te  vois  renoncer  &  mea  faibles  appas  | 
Mais,  ai  Tamour  pr^te  des  cfaarmea, 

Pourqnoi  n'en  empnintaia*tii  paa  T" 

As  Ninon's  celebrity  increased,  ao 
augmented  the  number  of  her  oonr* 
smvants, — such  is  the  delicate  dcno* 
mination  which  the  memoir-writers 
have  bestowed  upon  the  individuals 
forming  the  crowd  around  her.  They 
regarded  each  other  with  eyes  in- 
flamed with  anger,  while  their  hearta 
were  burning  with  jealousy;  they 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  ma- 
nifest  their    devotion,   quarrslhiig 
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amongst  tbemselres,  and  ahnost  figfat-  the  c  ; 

m^,  to  obtain  the  gaerdon  of  a  single  of  Ci  \ 

dimle  itom  the  ught-bearted   and  the     i 

capricious  beauty.    Scanon  allndea  the  ]  i 

to  this  situation  of  bis  friend  Ninon  most 

in  the  foilowtog  borlesque  imea  :-^  bapp  i 

be  st  I 

^  Adieu,  bieii  que  ne  soyez  blonde,  ^]j  | 

Fille  dont  parte  to«t  le  moiide,  nlat 

Charmant  esprit,  belle  Ninon  I  ^ 

La  maitresae  d'Ag&memnon  ^"  = 

N*eut  jamais  rien  de  comparable  I?^  ' 

A  tout  ca  qui  voua  rend  aimable.  ^he  1  ( 

Etait  sans  voix,  ^tait  sans  latb,  more 

£t  mit  poertant  lea  Grecs  en  rat :  nracl 

Tant  est  rrat  que  fille  trop  belle  sideri  I 

N'engendre  jamais  que  qnerelle."  at  le  ! 

This, 

Kevertbeless,  at  the  yery  moment  being 

of  her  greatest  celebrity,  a  strong  of  th< 

Wty  was  formed  a^nst  her.    Whe-  witty 

ther  her  openly  dnordered  course  of  iiyusi 

fife  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  of  go-*  penii 

yemment,  or  the  troubles  whicb  her  To 

charms  created  in  the  bosom  of  fami*  celeb]  i 

lies  occasioned  numerous  complaints  onr  r  ; 

to  the  Qneen-Begent  herself,  certain  task ; 

it  is  that  the  arm  of  power  was  for  a  is,  th  i 

moment  raised  against  her.    Ninon  sensu  i 

was  a  demoiseUey  or,  in  other  words,  Kinoi  l 

she  was  noble  by  birth,  and  as  such,  refine : 

according  to  the  usage  of  the  times.  But  i : 

was  amenable  for  her  actions  to  the  licens ! 

royal  authority.    AsimTHebauf^eoise  she  i' 

could  do  as  sue  pleased ;  but  one  of  churc : 

genlle  birth,  notwithstanding  all  the  peara:  i 

pri^kges  which  attached  to  nobflity,  any  c  i 

could  not  do  so^  but  was  forced  to  maliti! 

conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  lowing ; 

The  queen  ordered  her  to  retire  im-  shews 

mediately  into  a  conyent,  and  an  called 

officer  or  the  palace  was  sent  with  the  of  Na  i 

execution  of  the  leftre'de-cachet  to  Nixi 

that  effect.    He  waited  on  the  lady,  from  t 

and  presented  the  mission  with  tdl  the  IVI 

due  formality.    She  read  it  with  per-  Germii 

feet  nonchalance,  and  obseryed  that  fsaibioi 

her  gracious  majesty  bad  not  con-  seconcl 

descended  to  name  the  conyent.    The  imme<l 

officer  obseryed  that  the  choice  was  Boisro 

left  to  herself.    '♦  Since  the  queen,"  wife  ol 

she  answered  readily,  **  has  had  the  yeryri 

goodness  to  Jeaye  the  choice  to  me,  I  as  he 

beg  you  to  worm  her  majesty  that  I  Due  d) 

by  all  means   prefer   that   of  the  Count 

Grandi  Card&iergr      The  officer  &me. 

was  stupified  at  her  cool  efFronterj",  maize 

retired  m  confusion,  and  commum-  an  illt 

cated  her  answer  to  the  Regent,  who,  bourg 

together  with  the  whole  court,  was  both  a 

eonyulsed  with  laughter.    Still  she  Thet^ 

Ihigbt  baye  felt  the  resentment  of  side  ii 

Anneof  Austria^  bad  H  not  been  for  bad  m 


the  name  of  the  entertaining,  witty, 
and  himdsome  stranger.  She  saw 
that  that  stranger  was  known  to  Da 
Pin,  treasurer  of  the  Menns-Plaisirs, 
and  she  privately  inquired  for  inform- 
ation. Du  Fin,  perceiving  that 
Ninon  was  desirous  of  preserving  a 
mystification,  toM  what  Miss  Ed^- 
wor^  calls  a  white  lie,  hy  answermg 
that  it  was  IMadame  d'Argencourt  of 
Brittany,  who  was  at  Paris  on  account 
of  a  law-suit.  Madame  Paget  over- 
whelmed Ninon  with  offers  of  ser- 
vices, namin£^  to  her  numerous  friends 
whom  she  had  in  parliament  who 
would,  at  her  request,  assist  her  in 
her  law-suit  (for  judgments  in  the 
law-courts  were  then  matters  of  per- 
sonal favour,  and  very  often  effected 
by  bribes) ;  and  she  even  went  to 
the  extent  of  otfering  the  supposed 
stranger  the  free  use  of  her  purse. 
Ninon,  with  difficulty,  preserved  her 
gravity  of  countenance,  and,  thanking 
the  other  for  her  offers,  promised,  in 
case  of  need,  to  have  recourse  to  her 
friendship.  While  they  were  yet 
conversinff,  the  Abbe  Boisrobert 
passed  and  saluted  Ninon ;  at  which 
Madame  Paget  was  astonished,  and 
asked  how  she  became  acquainted 
with  him.  ^*  He  is  my  near  neignbour,** 
answered  Ninon ;  *^  and,  since  I  have 
lived  in  the  faubourg,  he  has  often 
visited  me."  Then  Madame  Paget, 
with  a  very  serious  face,  warned  her 
against  the  dangers  of  such  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  and,  to  give  force  to  her 
warning,  she  added,  that  the*  abbe 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  no- 
torious Ninon  de  Lenclos,  of  whom 
she  spoke  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
reprolmtion.  '*  Ah,  madame,**  ob- 
served Ninon,  quietly,  "  you  must 
not  believe  all  tnat  you  hear  of  this 
Ninon ;  perhaps  the  world  may  speak 
of  'hoih  you  and  me  in  equally  in- 
jurious terms.  Be  assured  slander 
does  not  spare  any  one ! "  The  ladies 
separated;  and,  as  Madame  Paget 
was  going  out  of  the  church,  tne 
Abbe  Boisrobert  asked  her  if  she  had 
had  a  pleasant  conversation  with 
Ninon  ?  Madame  Paget  was  furious 
at  the  deceit  practised  upon  her  both 
by  Du  Pin  and  her  new  friend.  But 
the  anger  soon  passed  away;  she 
could  not  resist  the  many  attractive 
powers  of  Ninon  in  wit  and  conver- 
sation ;  they  again  met  in  the  gardens 
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the  other),  and  there  their  acquaint- 
ance was  renewed. 

Ninon,  in  her  mid-career,  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts  ofaccompany- 
ing  Scarron  as  an  emigrant  across 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  some  French  adventurers  had 
settled  in  Cayenne,  and  in  1651  a 
company  was  formed,  which  obtained 
from  government  the  cession  of  that 
colony,  and  collected  together  800 
individuals  prepared  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  vast  southern  con- 
tinent of  the  New  World  in  search 
of  that  celebrated  El  Dorado  which 
contained  mines  more  precious  than 
those  of  Peru,  plains  oasking  per- 
petually in  Elysian  sunshine^  and  a 
climate  breathing  the  genial  and 
balmy  odours  of  everlasting  spring- 
tide. Old  men  related  how  they  had 
been  cured  of  inveterate  gout  by  a 
voyage  to  the  island  of  Martinique ; 
how  much  more  efficacious,  then,  it 
was  argued,  would  be  the  regions  of 
this  El  Dorado,  which  could  not  fail 
to  chase  away  all  "  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  I"  bestowing  a  perpetuity  of 
elastic  health.  Many  dbtmguisned 
persons,  tired  and  exhausted  by  the 
political  struggles  of  the  regency, 
not  only  took  shares  in  the  new  (^m- 
pan^,  but  seriously  thought  ou^x- 
patriation.  Among  the  enu^anta 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  wife 
of  a  marshal  of  France.  Scarron, 
who,  from  having  possessed  a  neat, 
handsome  figure,  nad  become  by 
disease  horridly  deformed,  was  in- 
stigated by  his  friends  to  test  in  his 
own  person  the  efficacy  of  this  mar- 
vellous clime  which  was  to  reinstate 
him  in  all  the  comeliness  of  bygone 
youth,  and  he  resolved  to  jom  the 
expedition. 

Ninon,  seeing  her  fHend^s  deter- 
mination, announced  her  intention  of 
accompanying  Scarron.  She  was 
driven  to  this  step  by  fresh  troubles, 
which  were  the  consequence  of  a  very 
trifling  accident.  Several  young  no- 
blemen were  dining  with  her  one  day 
during  lententide,  when  one  of  the 
galliards  threw  the  small  bone  of  a 
fowl  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
missile  by  chance  fell  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  priest  of  the  parish 
of  Saint  Sulpice.  The  cure  com- 
plained to  the  Abbe  of  Saint  Ger« 


under  the  adminUtration  of  the 
Chiltelet,  possessed  ezclnsiTe  power 
over  the  Faubourg  Sunt  Gennain 
dcs  FrCs.  The  core  decUred  to  the 
superior  that  the  slight  blow  from 
the  chicken- bone  was,  in  his  person, 
a  gross  insult  offered  to  umversal 
mother  •church.  The  matter  was 
gravely  represented  to  the  queen- 
regent,  who  once  more  ordered  Ni- 
non's incarceration  in  a  convent ;  bat 
the  affur  was  quickly  hushed  up  by 
dint  of  money.  Ninon's  resolution 
to  expatriate  heraelf  disarmed  her 
enemies,  while  the  crowd  ofher  titled, 
noble,  and  monied  admirers,  filled 
the  city  with  theii  loud  r^rets 
and  sorrow  at  the  advent  of  what 
was  considered  their  common  cala- 
mity. However,  the  first  party  of 
emigrants,  consistinB  of  700  indi- 
viduals, duly  left  their  native  land 
for  thenew  and  eolden-Bsnded  colony. 
Scarron  and  Kinon  were  not  of  the 
number,  as  tbey  had  rewlved  to  ^- 
ceed  thither  in  a  private  vessel.  But 
a  complete  fulure  attended  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and  Scarron  and  Ninon, 
Decoming  akrmed  for  their  safety, 
remained  at  home. 

The  return  of  the  yonng  king  to 
FaiV^in  16fi&,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
Cadhal  de  Rct2,  bad  occasioned  the 
disp^ion  from  the  capital  of  all  the 
brilliBiit  society  of  the  Frondists ; 
amonff  others  of  Gaston  of  Orleans 
and  his  court,  of  mademoiselle  his 
daughter,  and  her  ladies  of  honour ; 
of  Conde  and  his  numerous  train  of 
young,  my,  and  noble  officers. 
Scarron,  however,  did  not  follow 
them ;  he  kept  his  ground  in  Fans, 
although  his  vimlent  satires  against 


S^rron  was  too  popular  to  dread 
Mazarin's  interference.  Shortly 
after  this  the  poet  married  ;  and  he 
was  induced  to  that  step  from  mo- 
tives  of  pity  towards  a  young  girl, 
whose  alter  fate  was  bound  up  with 
the  highest  dcstiaies  of  France. 

The  lady  was  only  in  her  seven- 
teenth year,  and  was  the  grandaugh- 
ter  of  the  celebrated  Agrippa  d'Au- 
bigne.  She  was  lovely  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  simple,  artless,  and  in- 
nocent ;  but  Bucn  was  the  misery  in 
which  her  family,  once  bo  powerful 
and  illustrioQS,  bod  been  plunged, 
that  she  gratefuUv  accepted  the  band 
of  that  infirm  old  man,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  biographer,  "  de  ce  poSle 
bouffon  et  obscene,  de  ce  cul-de-jatte, 
de  cet  assemblage  de  tontes  les  dif- 
formites,  et  tontes  leg  souffrances 
hnmaines,  mine,  endette,  ne  subsist- 
ant  que  des  prodnits  precaires  dc  sa 
plume  I" 

This  marriage  caused  little  sensa- 
tion, and  created  little  snrprise.  The 
lady  was  known  as  la  beue  Indieime, 
and  becune  the  intimate  friend  of 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  often,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times  between 
persons  of  the  closest  friendship, 
sharing  with  her  the  same  bed. 
Ninon  was  double  the  age  of  the 
Toung  Madame  Scarron,  yet  her 
loose  language  and  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy could  never  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  other's  heart.  Nmon, 
in  her  advanced  age,  was  often  beard 
to  say  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
"  Dans  sa  jeuneBse  elle  etait  ver- 
tneuse  par  faiblease  d'esprit.  J'au- 
rais  vonlu  I'engu^rii ;  maia  elle 
craignwt  trop  JMeu ! " 
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THB  THfiEE   DEVILS; 


LUTHBI^'Sy  lOLTOll^S,  ANP  GOSTH£*S, 


LuTHBB,  SiOlton,  and)Goetlie:  thesp 
are  three  strange  names  to  bring  to* 
gether.  It  stru^es  us,  however,  that 
the  effect  will  he  interesdng  if  we 
connect  these  three  great  names,  as 
having  each  represented  to  us  the 
Principle  of  Evil,  and  each  repre- 
sented him  in  a  diffelrent  ^aj.  Each 
of  the  three  has  left  on  record  his 
conception  of  a  great  accursed  h^g, 
incessantly  working  in  human  affairs, 
and  whose  function  it  is  to  produce 
evil.  There  is  nothing  more  striking 
ahout  Luther  than  the  amazing  sin«* 
cerity  of  his  helief  in  the  existence  of 
such  an  evil  heing,  the  great  general 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  whose  specific 
object,  at  that  time,  it  was  to  resist 
Luther's  movement,  and,  if  possible, 
cut  his  own  soul  out  of  God's  mercy. 
What  Luther's  exact  conception  of 
this  being  was  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  life  and  writings.  Again,  we 
have  Milton's  Satan.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  GoSthe's  Mephistepheles. 
Kof  is  it  possible  to  confound  the 
three,  or,  ror  a  moment,  to  nustake 
the  one  for  the  other,  they  are  aa 
unlike  as  it  is  possible  for  three  grand 
conceptions  or  the  same  thing  to  be. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  interest- 
ins  and  profitable  to  make  their  pe* 
culiarities  and  their  differences  a 
subject  of  study.  Milton's  Satan, 
and  CroSthe's  Mephistopheles,  have 
indeed  been  frequently  contrasted  in 
a  vague,  antithetic  way ;  for  no  writer 
could  possibly  go  through  a  descrip- 
tion of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  with- 
out saying  something  or  other  about 
Milton's  Satan :  but  the  exposition  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  has 
never  been  sufficiently  elaborate; 
aud,  besides,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the 
whole  speculation  immensely  greater 
value  and  interest  if,  in  addition  to 
Milton's  Satan  and  Goethe's  Mephis- 
topheles, we  take  in  Luther's  Devil. 
In  this  paper,  therefore,  we  shall 
attempt  to  expound  the  difference  be- 
tween Luther's  Devil,  Milton's  Satan, 
and  Goethe's  Mephistopheles;  and,  of 
course,  the  way  to  do  this  effeotively 
is  to  expound  the  three  in  succession. 
On  Uusthreadi  slight  as  it  may  seem, 


it  will  be  possible  to  string  many  re- 
ilections. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise 
that  there  is  to  be  no  theological  dis- 
cussion in  this  paper.  All  that  we 
propose  is,  to  compare,  as  we  find 
them,  l^ree  very  striking  delineations 
of  the  Evfl  Principle,  one  of  them  ex- 
perimental, the  other  two  poetieal. 

These  last  words  indicate  one  re- 
spect, in  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
at  the  outset,  that  Luther^  concep- 
tion of  the  Evil  Principle  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Milton's  and  Groethe's  on 
the  other,  are  ftindamentally  dis- 
tinguishable. All  the  three,  of  course, 
are  founded  on  the  Scriptural  propo- 
sition of  the  existence  of  a  being  whose 
express  function  it  is  to  produce  evil. 
Luther,  firmly  believing  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  Scripture,  believed  the  pro- 
position about  the  Devil  also,  and  so 
the  whole  of  his  experience  of  evil  ia 
himself  and  others  was  cast  into  the 
shape  of  a  verification  of  that  propo^ 
sition ;  whereas,  had  he  started  with- 
out such  a  preliminary  eooeeption, 
his  experience  would  nave  luid  to 
encounter  the  difficulty  of  expynin^ 
itself  in  some  other  way,  whidHt  is 
likely,  would  not  have  been  maffy  so 
effective,  or  so  Luthar-like.  Milton, 
too,  borrows  the  elements  of  his  con- 
ception of  Satan  from  Scripture ;  the 
Fallen  Angel  of  the  Bible  is  the  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost;  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  about  this  poem 
is,  that  in  it  we  see  the  grand  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  blazing  in  the  very 
track  of  the  propositions  of  the  theo- 
logian. And,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  €k>eth&s  Mephistopheles 
is  conceived  less  in  the  spirit  of 
Scripture  than  either  Milton  s  Satan 
or  Luther's  Devil,  still,  even  in  Me- 
phistopheles, we  discern  the  linea- 
ments of  the  same  traditional  being. 
All  the  three,  then,  have  this  in  com- 
mon— that  they  are  founded  on  the 
Scriptural  proposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  accursed  being,  whose 
function  it  is  to  produce  evil,  and 
that,  more  or  less,  they  adopt  the 
Scriptural  account  of  this  being. 
Still,  as  we  have  said,  Luther's  con- 
ception of  this  being  belongs  to  one 
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eatefi^oiy;  Mikon*i  and  Goethe*8  to 
aDOtaef .  I^therV  is  a  biographical 
pheDomenoii ;  Miltoa's  and  Goetbe*6 
are  Uterary  perfbmiaiioea.  Luther 
iUustraied  the  Evil  Bdng  of  Scrip- 
ture to  himfl^  by  BMans  of  hia  per- 
sonal ejq)erieeee.  Whatever  resist- 
ance he  met  wiHi — whatever  obstacle 
to  Divine  gtaee  he  found  in  his  own 
heart  or  in  external  circanistanoes — 
whatever  event  he  saw  plainly  cast 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the 
Gospd — ^whatever  outbreak  of  a  bad 
or  unamiable  spirit  occurred  in  the 
Church  —  whatever  strange  pheno- 
menon of  nature  wore  a  malevolent 
aspect, — out  of  that  he  obtained  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  Devil.  In  this 
way,  it  might  be  said,  that  Luther 
was  all  his  life  gaining  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  Devil's  daraeter.  On 
the  other  hand,  Milton*s  Satan  and 
Goethe*8  M^histopheles  are  poetical 
creations — tne  one  epic»  the  other 
dramatic.  Borrowii^  the  elements 
of  his  conception  mm  Scripture, 
Milton  set  himself  to  the  task  of  de- 
scribing the  ruined  archai^el  as  he 
may  be  supposed  Co  have  existed  at 
the  epoch  of  the  creation,  when  he 
had  hardly  decided  his  own  function 
as  :^et,  warring  with  Che  ahnighty, 
i^r,  in  pursuit  of  a  gigantic  schesoe  of 
revenge,  travelling  from  star  to  star. 
Poetically  assuming  the  device  of  the 
same  Scriptural  proposition,  Goethe 
set  himsek'to  the  task  of  representing 
the  Spirit  of  Evil  as  he  existed  6000 
years  later,  no  longer  gifted  with  the 
same  powers  of  locomotion,  or  strug- 
gling for  admission  into  this  part  of 
the  universe,  but  plying  his  under- 
stood function  in  crowded  cities,  and 
on  the  minds  of  individuals.  Now, 
so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  ]VIilton*s 
making  Satan  the  hero  of  his  epic, 
or  of  Goethe's  making  Hej^iisto- 
pheles  a  character  in  his  drama, 
qualifies  us  Co  speak  of  the  theolo- 
gi<»l  opinions  oi  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other,  we  aie  not  entitled  to  aay  that 
either  Milton  or  Goethe  b^eved  an 
a  Devil  at  all,  as  Luther  did;  or, 
agaiot  it  is  quite  conceivable  Chat 
Milton  might  have  bdieyed  in  a 
Devil  as  sincerely  as  Luther  did,  and 
that  Goethe  misht  have  believed  in  a 
Devil  as  sincerely  as  Lutho:  did  also; 
and  yet,  that,  in  that  case,  the  Devil 
which  Milton  belieyed  in  might  not 
have  been  the  Satan  of  the  ParadUe 

Logt^  and  Che  JMH  wbkh  Goethe 
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Scriptural  and  traditional  account  of 
the  same  being,  conceived  his  Mephis- 
topheles.  This  Mephistopheles,  there 
is  no  doubt,  had  a  real  allegoric  mean- 
ing  with  Goethe;  he  meant  him  to 
typify  the  Evil  Spirit  in  modem  civi- 
lisation; but  whether  Go€the  did 
actually  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  intelligence,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  produce  evil,  is  a  question 
which  no  one  will  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  answer,  although,  if  ne  did,  it 
may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that 
this  supernatural  intelligence  cannot 
have  been  Mephistopheles.  From  ail 
this  it  appears,  that  Luther's  concep- 
tion of  the  evil  being  belongs  to  one 
category;  Milton's  and  Groethe's  to 
another.  !Now  it  strikes  us  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  article, 
the  best  order  to  consider  the  three 
in  will  be,  1st.  Milton's  Satan;  2d. 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles;  and,  9d. 
Luther's  Devil. 

The  difficulties  which  Milton  had 
to  overcome  in  writing  his  Paradue 
Lost  are  immense,  and  such  as  ncHie 
except  a  blind  man  could  have  en- 
countered. The  gist  of  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  delned  as  consisting 
in  this,  that  the  poet  had  at  once  to 
represent  a  supernatural  condition  of 
bemg,  and  to  construct  a  storv.  He 
bad  to  describe  the  ongoings  o/angels, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  one 
event  naturally  follow  another.  It 
was  comparatively  easy  for  MOton  to 
sustain  his  conception  of  these  super- 
human beings  as  luere  objects  or  phe* 
nomena,  to  represent  them  flying 
singly  through  smce  like  huge  blaek 
shidows,  or  standing  opposite  to  each 
other  in  hostile  battahons;  but  to 
construct  a  stoiy  in  which  these  beings 
should  be  the  agents,  to  exhibit  thcSb 
bein^  thinking,  scheming,  blunder^ 
ing,  m  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
likely  succession  of  events,  was  enor* 
mously  difficult.  The  difficulty  w^s 
to  make  the  course  of  events  corre- 
spond with  the  reputation  of  the 
objects.  To  do  this  perfectly  was 
literally  impossible.  It  is  possible 
for  the  human  mind  to  conceive 
twenty-four  great  supernatural  beings 
existing  together  at  any  given  mo- 
ment in  space ;  but  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  conceive  what  would  occur 
among  these  twenty -four  bdngs 
during  twenty -four  hours.  The 
value  of  time,  the  amount  of  history 
that  can  be  tnmsaoM  in  a  giyea 


period  dcix^nds  on  the  nature  and 
prowess  of  the  beings  whose  volitions 
make  the  string  of  events,  and  so  a 
lower  order  of  beings  can  have  no 
idea  at  what  rate  things  happen  in  a 
higher,  the  mode  of  causation  will 
be  different  from  that  with  which 
they  are  acquaintad.  This  is  the 
difficulty  that  Milton  had  to  struggle 
vrith,  or,  rather,  this  i&  the  difficulty 
which  he  did  not  struggle  with.  He 
bad  to  construct  a  narrative,  and  so, 
while  he  represents  to  us  the  full 
stature  of  his  superhuman  beings  as 
mere  objects  or  phenomena,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  make  events  follow 
each  other  at  a  higher  rate  among 
these  beings  than  they  do  among  our- 
selves, except  in  the  single  respect  of 
their  being  infinitely  more  powerful 
physical  agents  than  we  are.  What- 
ever feeling  of  inconsistency  is  experi- 
enced in  reading  the  ParadiMe  Lagimay 
be  traced,  we  think,  to  the  necessities 
of  the  story  obliging  the  poet  not  to 
attempt  to  make  the  rate  of  causation 
among  these  beings  as  extraordinary 
as  his  description  of  them  as  pheno- 
mena. Such  a  Ibeling  of  inconsis- 
tency there  is,  and  yet  Milton  sus- 
tains his  flight  as  nobly  as  mortal 
eoidd  have  done.  Throughout  the 
whole  poem  we  see  him  recollecting 
his  original  conception  of  Satan  as 
an  object:-^ 

"  Tbos   Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest 

mate. 
With  head  nplift  aboFO  the  wa^ea,  and 

eye» 
That  spark liog  blazed;   his  other  parts 

besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and 

large. 
Lay  flofting  many  a  rood." 

Paradm  Lott,  book  L 

And  this  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
done.  If  he  ever  flags  in  nis  con-> 
caption  of  these  sapenraman  bdngs 
as  obgectB,  it  is  when  ne  9nds  it  neces- 
sary to  describe  a  muHitude  of  them 
assembled  together  in  some  place; 
and  his  usual  device  then  is  to  re- 
duce the  bulk  of  the  greatest  number. 
This,  too,  is  for  the  behoof  of  the 
story.  If  it  be  necessary,  for  instance, 
to  assemble  the  angda  to  ddib^te, 
this  must  be  done  in  an  audience- 
hall,  and  the  human  mind  refuses  to 
go  beyond  certain  limits  in  its  con- 
ception of  what  an  audience- hall  is. 
Again,  the  gate  of  hell  is  described. 


ID  Btrici  Keeping,  coma  not  oe  oe- 
scribed  as  having  a  gate ;  only  the 

uses.  Still,  coQ- 
listeDcj  of  objective  descriiitioa  is 
admirably  sustained  throughout.  Nor 
18  it  merely  aa  objects  or  phenomena 
that  Milton  suBtains  throiigbout  a 
consistent  conception  of  the  angels; 
he  is  likewise  eonaisteut  in  bis  de- 
scription of  them  aa  physical  agents. 
Lofty  stature  and  appearance  carry 
Tith  them  a  promise  of  so  much 
phyncal  power ;  and  hence,  in  Mil- 
ton's case,  the  necessitv  of  finding 
nords  and  figures  capable  of  express- 
ing modes  and  powers  of  mechanical 
action,  on  the  part  of  the  angels,  as 
aaperboman  as  the  stature  and  »])• 
pearance  he  has  given  them.  This 
complicatedhiBdifficullies  very  much; 
for  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man 
should  be  able  to  describe  the  mere 
appearauce  of  a  gigantic  being,  stand- 
ing np,  as  it  were,  with  his  hack  to  a 
wall,  and  yet  utterly  break  down, 
and  not  find  words  the  moment  he 
tried  to  describe  this  gigantic  being 
stepping  forth  iuto  coloval  activity, 
and  domg  some  characteristic  thing. 
Milton  has  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Uis  conception  of  the  angels  as  V^J- 
sical  agents  does  not  fall  beneath  his 
conception  of  then  as  mere  objects. 
In  his  description,  for  instance,  in  the 
sixth  book,  of  the  angels  tearing  up 
mountains  by  the  roots,  and  Singing 
them  upon  each  other,  we  nave 
strength  suggested  corresponding  to 
the  reputed  stature  of  the  ueings.  In 
extensioQ  of  the  same  remark,  we  may 
observe  how  skilfully  Milton  has 
aggrandised  and  eked  out  his  con- 
ception of  the  superhuman  beings  he 
is  describing,  by  endowing  them  with 
the  power  of  infinitely  swifl  motion 
throug'h  space ;  for  this  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  reader  think  that 
things  in  general  are  proceeding  with 
the  due  rapidity.  Moreover,  we  offer 
onr  readers  an  observation  which  they 
may  verify  for  themselves.  Milton, 
we  are  penuadcd,  had  it  vagiiely  in 
his  mind,  throughout  the  Paradue 
LiM,  that  the  bounding  peculiarity 
between  the  human  condition  of  being 
and  the  angelic  one  he  is  describing 
is  the  law  of  ^vitation.  We,  and 
all  that  is  ccgnisable  by  lu,  are  sub- 
ject to  this  law ;  but  creation  may  be 


88  II  tney  were  not.  But,  wnenever 
one  of  these  beings  becomes  cognis- 
able by  us,  be  instantly  becomes  sub- 
ject to  f^vitatioD,  and  he  must  re- 
sume his  own  mode  of  being  ere  he 
can  be  free  from  its  consequences. 
The  angels  were  not  subicct  to  gra- 
vitation ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  the 
means  of  moving  in  any  direction  at 
will-  When  they  rebelled,  and  were 
punished  by  expulEion  from  heaven, 
they  did  not/oU  out;  for,  in  fact,  so 
for  as  the  description  intimates,  there 
existed  no  planet,  no  distinct  material 
element  towards  which  they  could 
gravitate ;  they  were  driven  out  by 
a  pursuing  fire.  Then,  afler  their 
fall,  they  had  the  power  of  rising;  up- 
waid,  of  navigating  space,  of  quitting 
hell,  directing  their  flight  to  one 
glittering  planet,  alightmg,  at  last, 
on  its  rotund  surface,  and  then  bound- 
ing off  agun,  end  away  to  another. 
A  corollary  of  this  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  human  condition 
of  being  and  the  angelic  would  be, 
that  angels  are  capable  of  direct  ver- 
tical action,  whereas  men  arc  capable 
only  of  horizontal, — that  is  to  say,  an 
army  of  men  can  exist  only  as  asquare, 
or  rectangle,  or  other  plane  figure, 
whereas  an  army  of  angels  can  exist 
M  a  cube  or  parol  lelopiped.  Now,  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  physical 
action  of  the  augets,  even  in  carrying 
out  thb  notion,  Milton  is  most  con- 
Bstent.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  out  the  superioifty  of  these 
beings  to  its  whole  length.  The  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  nave  made  a 
narrative  impossible.  Exalting  our 
conception  ol^these  beings  as  mere  ob- 
jects, or  as  mere  physical  agents,  as 
much  as  he  could,  it  would  hove  been 
suicidal  in  the  poet  to  attempt  to 
realist  history  as  it  really  milst  be 
among  these  beings.  No  human  mind 
could  do  it.  He  had,  therefore,  except 
wherein  the  notion  of  physical  bu|>c- 
riority  asustcd  him,  to  make  events 
follow  each  other  just  as  they  would 
in  a  human  narrative.  The  motives, 
the  reaacmings,  the  misconceptions  of 
these  beings,  all  that  determined  the 
succession  of  events,  he  had  to  make 
substantially  human.  The  whole 
narrative,  for  instance,  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  of  these  supernatural 
beings  naving  no  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  tluin  human  beings,  with 
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cqnal  phyBical  advantages,  would 
have  had  under  similar  circnmstanoes. 
Credit  the  spirits  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  insight — credit  them  even 
with  !mch  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
Divine  onmipotcnce  as,  in  their  re- 
puted condition  of  Ixnng,  we  can 
tinnlly  conceive  them  not  attaining, 
and  the  whole  of  J\lilton*s  story  is 
!»p()n^c<l  out ;  the  crushing  convic- 
tion of  the  Divine  omnipotence  could 
have  prevented  them  from  rebelling 
with  the  alleged  motive ; or,  after  hav- 
ini^  reljolled,  it  would  have  prevented 
them  fnmi  fftnigj^ling  with  the  alleged 
hope.  In  the  Purarfhc  Jj*ist,  the 
working  notion  that  the  devils  have 
about  <iotl  is  cxactlv  that  which  hu- 
man heings  have  wlien  they  hope  to 
succeed  in  a  bad  enterprise.  Other- 
wise, the  ptiem  could  not  have  been 
written.  Supposing  the  fallen  angels 
to  have  had  a  working  notion  of  the 
Deity  as  superhuman  as  their  re- 
puted appearance  and  physical  great- 
ness the  events  of  the  Purndise  Lost 
might  have  happened  nevertheless; 
but  the  chain  of  volitions  woul<l  not 
liave  been  the  same,  and  it  would 
have  been  impos.sibIe  for  any  human 
poet  to  realise  the  narrative. 

These  remarks  are  necessary'  to 
pre])are  us  for  conceiving  the  Satin 
of  ^lilton.  Except,  as  we  have  said, 
for  an  occaijional  feeling  during  a 
penisal  of  the  poem  that  the  style  of 
thinking  and  siKiculating  about  the 
issue  of  their  enterprise  is  too  meagre 
and  human  for  a  race  of  beings  i>liy- 
sically  so  superhuman,  onc*s  astonish- 
ment at  the  consistency  of  the  poet's 
conreptions  is  unmitigated  through- 
out. Such  a  kee])ing  is  there  betAveen 
one  conception  and  another,  such  a 
distinct  material  grasp  had  the  poet 
of  his  whole  subject,  so  little  is  there 
of  the  mvstic  or  the  hazv  in  his 
descriptions  from  beginning  to  end, 
that  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
I»refix  to  the  Paradise  Lost  an  illus- 
trative diagram  exhibiting  the  uni- 
versal space  in  which  INIilton  conceived 
his  K'ings  moving  to  and  fro,  divided, 
as  he  conceived  it,  at  first  into  two 
or  three,  and  afterwards  into  four 
tropics  or  regions.  Tlien  his  narra- 
tive is  so  clear,  that  a  brief  prose 
versicm  of  it  would  be  a  history  of 
Satan  in  the  interval  between  his 
own  fall  and  the  fall  of  man.  It  is 
to  Ik;  noted  that  jVIilton  as  a  poet 
goes  upon  the  Homeric  mdVioCL^  qxiOl 


not  the  Shakspearian :  devoting:  the 
whole  strength  of  his  genius  to  the 
obiect,  not  of  beinff  diacnrsive  and 
onginal,  not  of  making  profound  n> 
marka  on  ev«ry  thing  as  he  irocs 
along,  but  of  carrying  on  a  snbfiiae 
and  statelr  narrative.  We  thncH 
hardly  he  led  to  aBKrt,  however,  tbst 
the  diiferenoe  between  the  epic  a:>! 
the  drama  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter 
may  be  discnrsivc  and  reflective, 'ffhib 
the'  former  cannot.  "We  can  concefre 
an  epic  written  after  the  Shakspearifin 
method,  that  is,  one  which,  vliile 
strictly  sustaining  a  narratiTC,  shonM 
be  profoundly  crpository  in  its  spirit 
Certain  it  is,  howerer,  that  Milton 
wrote  after  the  Homeric  method  md 
did  not  aim  at  strewing  his  text  with 
luminous  original  propositions.  One 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  V9v 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  Milton^s  Satsn  a 
not  to  lay  hold  of  spccifle  sayin« 
that  fall  from  his  mouth,  but  to  po 
through  his  history.  Gocthe*s  5I^ 
phistophclea,  we  shall  find,  on  tb* 
other  hand,  reveals  himself  in  the 
characteristic  propositions  which  he 
utters.  Satan  is  to  be  studied  br 
following  his  progress;  Mcpbyt^ 
pheles,  by  attending  to  his  remarks. 
In  the  history  of  Mi  It  011*9  Satan,  it 
is  important  to  begin  at  the  time  rf 
his  being  an  archangel.  Before  the 
creation  of  our  world,  there  esistctl 
according  to  Milton,  a  grand  race  of 
beings  altogether  different  from  what 
we  arc.  These  beings  were  spirits. 
They  did  not  lead  a  planetary  cwt- 
cnce ;  they  tenanted  si>acc,  in  some 
strange,  and,  to  us,  inconceivable 
way.  O,  rather,  they  did  not  tcnam 
all  space,  but  only  that  upper  and 
illuminatctl  jKirt  of  infinity  called 
heaven.  For  heaven,  in  Alilton,  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  localftv, 
but  as  a  region  stretching  infinitely 
out  on  all  sides — an  humense  extent 
of  continent  and  kinmlom.  The  in- 
finite darkness,  howlmg  and  bhistor- 
ing  underneath  heaven,  vms  chaos,  or 
ni^ht.  AVhat  was  the  exact  mode  of 
bcmg  of  the  spirits  who  liveii  dis- 
seminated through  heaven  is  u  n known 
to  us,  hut  it  was  social.  ^Moreover, 
there  subsisted,  between  the  multi- 
tudinous, far-extending  population 
of  spirits  and  the  Almighty  Creator, 
a  relation  closer,  or,  at  least,  more 
sen»<il)le  and  immetliate,  than  that 
which  exists  bet^^x^n  human  beiiirrs 


Tney  were  God  s  «i^els.  rurmnttg^ 
each  individBfll  amoDg  tiieiii^m  JiSe m 
km  own,  tigTeeiible  to  his  wiihet  end 
faie  eiiametWf  yet  tiiey  aU  reoogDwed 
themeeiret  » the  AlHrigliir'g  znnk^ 
tering  spirits.  At  times  tlie;f  were 
summoiiedy  ftom  Mkywing  tfaeir  dif* 
lereiit  oceiintioin  in  all  the  ends  of 
heaireii,  to  Mnmble  near  the  IMrine 
presenee.  AoMmg  tkese  angeb  there 
werer  degrees  ana  differenees:  some 
were  ih  their  rery  etaenoe  and  cofB< 
stitiitioa  grander  and  more  soUime 
inCell^ienees than  tbe  rest;  others^  in 
the  course  of  ihdr  kmg  eodstence, 
had  becoue  noted  for  their  seal  and 
aniduity.  Thus,  ahhoofffa  really  t 
raoe  of  beings,  tiviiw  on  their  own  ae« 
count  as  neii  dei,  wey  cdnetiliited  a 
hieilvdiy,  and  were  oalled  ang^. 
Amone  aE  tbe  Tast  atigeiic  popnla« 
tion,.  three  or  Homr  infivjdoats  stood 
preoemiiMit  and  unappitnudiatde. 
These  were  the  ardusigeia.  Satan 
waa  one  oi  these :  if  not  the  highest 
asefaangel  in  heave%  he  was  one  of 
the  three  higheat  After  God,  he 
eoold  feel  oooscioos  of  being  the 
greatest  being  m  tbe  nBirerse.  But 
although  the  relation  between  the 
Deitv  and^e  angelic  popaktiOn  wat 
so  close,  that  we  can  onlj  express  it 
by  having  fecoinrse  to  the  cenceptidn 
of  physical  nearness,  yet,  even  to  the 
angels  the  Deify  was  so  idironded  m 
ckrads  and  mystery,  that  the  highest 
archangel  might  proceed  on  a  wrong 
notion  of  his  chmeter,  and,  jost  as 
human  beings  do,  might  beliere  the 
Divine  omnipotence  as  a  theological 
proposition,  and  yet,  in  going  abont 
bis  enterprises,  mi^  not  earry  a 
workixig  consciousness  of  it  along  with 
him.  There  is  something  hi  the 
exercise  of  power,  in  the  mere  feelii^ 
of  existence,  in  tlw  stretching  ent  of 
a  limb,  in  the  resisting  of  an  obstacle; 
in  being  aetirre  in  mar  way,  which 
generatcaacoimetiDn  t&at  oorpewen 
are  self-contsined,  hostile  to  the  n* 
eolleetion  of  iafoisiity  or  aeeouait- 
abilit}'.  A  messenger,  employed  en 
fair  masterV  busineflB,  beoones,  in  tbe 
very  act  of  senrim  him,  forkful  d 
him.  As  the*  ftming  of  ei^oynsBBt 
in  actiDn  growe  strong,  the  fedung  of 
a  depMcndent  state  of  being,  the  feel* 
ing  OT  being  a  messenspr,  grows  weak. 
Rcfnee  and  physicu  weahness  are 
^vourahle  to  the  recegnkieii  of  a 


toe  approach  of  death.  The  ieeble- 
ness  of  the  body  weakens  the  self" 
foffleient  feeling,  and  disposes  to 
triety*  The  yoang  man,  rejoicing  in 
his  strength,  eaunot  bdieve  that  his 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils.  In  some 
each  way  the  arcfaanMl  fell.  Be- 
jeidOg  in  his  strength,  walking  co- 
lossal tfaroB^  heaven,  giflantie  in 
his  eonoepiions,  inceannt  in  ma  work<* 
mg,  ever  scheming,  ever  imaj^ng 
new  enterprises,  Satan  was  m  his 
Irerv  nature  the  most  actite  of  Crod's 
nrtinanflels,  hei  was  ever  ^nn^  some 
great  unag,  and  ever  thirstrag  for 
some  greater  thiiig  to  do.  And,  idas! 
has  very  wSsdora  became  his  folly. 
His  notion  of  the  Deity  was  higher 
and  ffranier  than  that  of  any  other 
nogd :  bnt,  then,  he  was  not  a  cos' 
temfrfative  spirit ;  and  his  £eelii^  of 
derived  existense  grew  weak  in  the 
glow  and  exisfeemeBt  of  constant  oc« 
copation.  As  the  fedting  of  efljoY« 
nrait  in  aetion  grew  strong,  the 
ibelii^  of  being  an  angei  grew  weak. 
Thns  the  mere  Aoration  df  his  exist- 
enoe  had  nudermined  his  strength 
and  prepared  him  fo  8hi«  Ahhongh 
the  greatest  angd  in  heaven,  nay, 
just  becaose  be  was  so,  he  was  the 
readiest  to  firil.  At  last  an  occasion 
came*  When  the  intimation  waa 
made  by  tbe  Almighty  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  aiq^ls  that  he  had 
anointed  bis  o^y-bej^tten  Son  King 
on  the  holy  hfii  of  ^on,  the  areh- 
■ngel  frowned  and  became  a  rebel, 
not  becaose  he  had  weighed  the  en* 
terprfse  to  which  he  was  comnattinff 
himself,  but  becaose  he  was  hurried 
on  hy^  the  impetus  of  an  overwronaht 
constitution.  Even  had  he  weighed 
the  enterprise,  and  found  it  wanting^ 
he  would  have  been  a  rei)el  never- 
thekss;  he  would  have  rushed  into 
min  on  the  wheds  of  his  dd  im- 
nolses.  He  couM  not  hnve  said  to 
Mmsdf,  ^  It  is  naeless  to  rebel,  and 
Iwillnotr  and,  if  be  could,  wiiat  a 
hypocrite  to  have  stayed  in  he*v«i ! 
ifo,  his  revcdt  was  tms  natural  issue 
of  the  thonghts  to  which  he  had 
aeeustonsBd  nimself ,  and  his  crime 
hty  in  hnving  acquired  a  rebellious 
eonstitntion,  in  having  pnrsned  action 
too  much,  sKnd  spomed  worship  and 
contempls^km.  mrein  lay  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  other  arch- 
ffff^  iiitphaf f  I  Oafrrlp^jffci^l  M^Nif^^- 
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Tke  Three 


[December, 


Satan  mloBiCTolt  euxied  a  tluid 
part  of  the  angeb  akog  wiA  Iub. 
lie  had  accmtoaMd  mukj  cf  the 
angeb  to  bis  mode  of  tliintny,  Oie 
of  tbe  wars  in  wbkb  be  gxatified  bii 
dewre  for  actiTikjr  bad  beeft  tbai  of 
exectuQg  a  noiai  and  utdUeckoal  kn 
fluence  OTer  tbe  inferior  aqgds.  A 
fi^w  of  these  be  bad  bfced  to  MOCMte 
with,  dinonning  wkb  thaa^  and  ob> 
servii^  bow  thej  drmk  in  bis  ideM. 
Ills  du^  associate^  ^i»»«i^  bis  bosiMn* 
companion^  bad  been  Bedadbadi^  a 
urincelj  ang^  M olo^  fidnd,  and 
ManaMn»  hM  bkeiriae  bmadndlted 
to  bis  confidence*  These  five  bad 
cottstilated  a  soct  of  da^ne  in  bcnren, 
gitiar  ^  wiwd  to  a  vlnle  nHihitnde 
of  inferior  aajseK  all  of  then  meni" 

in  addition  to  the  M»e  bankniqg 
aHer  action^  there  had  fiovn  W  n 
Satan*^  ndnd  a  kyre  of  nover.  This 
t^«lii^  of  il»  being  a  giorions  tid*s 
to  be  a  l^adsr  leeass  to  boTe  bad 
wncb  to  da  with  bis  Tohualaiy  aacri- 
^  of  bafvineM;  Ibr  we  cnnciriTe 
it  to  have  won  Tolnnitaij.  Fsre* 
aieiMXmt  erer  so  inch  mmrj  wonU 
nt4  bnv^  |flt>(Tented  andb  ai^piril  fhnn 
itbdlii^*  ItaTtn^atblxdofUiean- 
»«t»  aw«^  with  bun  in  aome  duk« 
bimlii^  itgkA«  where  besa^ht  xnle 
oY^r  them  akae  wonid  hsre  «Msed» 
r>«n  if  bo  bad  Ibieseen  it»  infinity 
IvM^MnbW  to  the  nn«7  aoT«rs%ntT 
«4'  an  awhai^ttl  in  tbat  world  df  goM 
ami  emerakl^^  Bettw^  to  xtwn  a 
h^^i)  th^in  «erv«  in  beaTtn."*  Thns 
^\1^  eolK1^iv1^  him  to  hare 
tWantWtyntionofthefVitnnw  It 
miiiwl  UiiV  ^M^OttNon  to  feakoTer 
tW  kuHftre^lsfarit  of  ttwUebnK 
t  \v\>  a|H»«ar  to  bati^  conceived  ^  < 
ttTi^rW  iV>Mn  tbe  WwinMnf  in  m 
OimNOMit  %ht  IhMi  that  in  which 
t  Wy  vv|Mrteail«d  it  to  their  R4)ow«!ff& 
UA|^|iiiiN«i  with  th<^  Inf^riMr  sfsrito 
»a«  a  moi^  inqiwMrtant  coMed«xatiMi 
iWi  with  such  s|arit»  aa  ;^aan  and 
IWvl«1^bnK  and  to  haiv  hinted  ^ 
IHwihiUt^r  of  Kohi^  hapfAsoiB  in  the 
ru  wr)wi«i^  w^^oKI  have  biwn  to  terrilQr 
them  avNi^Y.  ^Man  and  HedthA 
wvK>>  kttiitt^  ha^^nco>  to  aala  waw 
thii)^  which  thc^  tho«tfht  Mter ;  to 
tW  Ulterior  angcU  notbiiiy  c«nld  ha 
wentioncil  that  wonVI  aip^ear  better 
Airuu,  ihe  inftrior  angciy  int^iiy 
fWuu  nanower  |MonMhc\  w^  in-^ 
dul^  in  enthunnitit  fnnitatiant. 


idudi  the  greater  knowledge  of  the 
lenders  woaM  pievent  them  from 
entcrtainiDg.  At  all  events,  the 
effect  of  the  intereonrse  with  the 
was,  tbat  a  third  of  thdr 
iber  joined  tbe  standard  of  Satan. 
Then  hnsn  the  wan  in  heaven  re* 
laled  in  Uie  sixth  book  of  the  poem. 
Kow  we  have  to  remark,  that  S^tan^s 
carrying  on  these  wars  with  the  hope 
of  Tictorr  is  not  inconmstent  with 
what  we  have  just  been  saying,  as  to 
the  poBsMity  of  Satan's  not  having 
proeeeded  on  a  ftbe  cakoktion.  We 


are  apt  to  im^iia'  these  wars  as  wars 
bilnocn  the  r^bd  angeis  and  the 
anues  of  God.  Now  this  is  true; 
bnt  it  is  Bcarediy  the  proper  idea  in 
the  cireuiBlBMes.  How  eould  Satan 
have  hoped  lor  vielory  in  that  case  ? 
Ton  can  only  snppoae  that  be  did  by 
hsarwii^  his  jntrllett,  by  making 
him  a  mere  bfamfleriiw  Foi^,  and 
not  a  keen,  fiNT-aeeiK  Intdhgenoe 
Bnt  in  naiiing  with  llichael  and  his 
feUswcR  he  waa,  nntil  tbe  contrsiy 
be  piOTod,  wairing  merdj 
bis  Idlow-beiqgB  of  tbe  same 
boK  streMth  be  knew  and 
fared  noL    The  tta  <rf j^ywad 

hnd  heaid  the  timet  which  had 
the  pradamation  of  the 
in  anverehcntv*  bnt  k  may 

in  bis  mind 
wbetbei  the  wajin  wbidi  God  would 
ftdfil  the  threat  wonld  be  to  make 

him.  So  bemade 
and  bis  angels. 
At  lsflt»  when  all  beaTcn  was  in  eon* 
fhason.  the  Divine  onmipotenee  in* 
teH^red.  On  the  third  day  the 
Hessiab  rode  toth  in  his  strength  to 
end  the  wua  and  e^iel  the  lehd 

They  fled,  driven 

hb  thnnder«      The  cmtal 

waU  of  hcnvcn  owaed  wide,  aod  the 


two  1^  ralii^g  mwnrd,  disdosed  a 
'^^^■'"■^  9^  T**"*!^  >>^te  ^  ^mste- 
ml  deep;  «he  tnmm  angels  saw 
dawn,  and  hoH  back  aflngfated ; 
hm  the  tenor  ^  the  Lord 


be* 

new 

ftosn  the  Tcige  of  heaven 


they  threw 
ie<^] 


Imo  the 

after   diem  down 
likeabimii^ 

And  now  ^  Almi|shty  deter- 
mined to  cnmie  a  new  kind  of  worid, 
and  to  faifk  It  with  n  XMeof  bei^g* 
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Luther^Sy  Mition^s,  at 


different  from  that  already  existing, 
inferior  in  the  meantime  to  the 
angels,  but  with  the  power  of  work- 
ing themselves  up  into  the  angelic 
mode  of  being.  The  Messiah,  girt 
¥rith  omnipotence,  rode  out  on  uiis 
creating  errand.  Heaven  opened  her 
everlasting  gates,  moving  on  their 
golden  hinges,  and  the  King  of  Glory, 
uplifted  on  the  wings  of  cherubim, 
rode  on  and  on  into  chaos.  At  last 
he  stayed  his  fervid  wheels  and  took 
the  golden  compasses  in  his  hand. 
Genterinff  one  limb  where  he  stood, 
he  turned  the  other  silently  and  slow- 
ly round  through  the  profound  ob- 
scurity. Thus  were  the  limits  of  our 
universe  marked  out  of  that  azure 
re^^on  in  whidi  the  stars  were  to 
shme,  and  the  planets  were  to  wheel. 
On  the  huge  fragment  of  chaos  thus 
marked  out,  the  creating  spirit  brood- 
ed, and  the  light  gushed  down.  In 
six  days  the  work  of  creation  was 
completed.  In  the  centre  of  the 
azure  universe  hung  a  silvery  star. 
That  was  the  earth.  Thereon  in  a 
paradise  of  trees  and  flowers  walked 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  last  and  the  fair- 
est of  all  Grod*s  creatures. 

Meanwhile  the  rebel  host  lay  roll- 
ing in  the  fiery  gulf  underneath 
chaos.  The  bottom  of  chaos  was 
hell.  Above  it  was  chaos  proper, 
a  thick,  black,  sweltering  element. 
Above  it  again  was  the  new  experi- 
mental world,  cut  out  of  it  like  a 
mine,  and  brilliant  with  stars  and 
galaxies.  And  high  over  all  behind 
the  stars  and  galaxies  was  heaven 
itself.  Satan  and  his  crew  lay  roll- 
ing in  hell,  the  fiery  element  under- 
neath chaos.  Chaos  lay  between 
them  and  the  new  world.  Satan  was 
the  first  to  awake  out  of  stupor  and 
realise  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
what  had  occurred,  what  was  to  be 
their  future  condition  of  being,  and 
what  remained  to  be  attempted.  In 
the  first  dialogue  between  him  and 
Beelzebub  we  see  that,  even  thus 
early,  he  had  ascertained  what  his 
function  was  to  be  for  the  future, 
decided  in  what  precise  mode  of  being 
he  could  make  his  existence  most 
pungent  and  perceptible. 

"Of  this  be  sure. 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  oar  task, 
But  ever  to  do  eril  our  sole  delight. 
As  being  the  contrary  to  His  high  will 
Whom  we  resist." 
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Here  the  ruined  archangel  first  strikes     orgamsii 
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The  Thne  D^rilf: 


[Decembety 


to  ittke  H  «f  oottKfortable  «»  poflKMe. 
No  omtf  kowerer,  eoQld  say  tbe  en* 
act  tkn^  thai  was  wanted*  At  last 
Beelaetmbv  prom^pted  by  Satan,  rose 
and  detailed  tfae  prfijeet  of  tbeir  gnat 
leader:— 

"  There  »  8  friKe 
(If  «Del«fit  tnd  proplMtie  fame  in  hMirdtt 
Err  DOCX  vsodMr  world,  th«  httppy  gett 
or  tMoe  aew  nc*  calFd  M«o,  aboot  tbw 

tuae 
To  be  created  like  to  ua,  tkoagh  leee 
la  power  and  ezceUeooe,  bat  favour'd 

more 
Of  Him  who  rules  above.    So  was  His 

will 
Profioonced  amoog  tbe  g^ds,  and  by  an 

•atb 
That  sbodc  heaf  eft's  wboleeifciimferraee 

eoafirmM. 
Tbitfker  ]e<  as  bend  all  oar  tboaffbts  aod 

learn 
Wbat  creatores  tbcce  inhabit,  of  wbat 

BlOttldy 

Or  substance,  bow  endued,  and  what 

their  power 
And  where    their  weakness,   how  at* 

tempted  best ; 
By  force  or  subtlety,* 

Tfaia  was  Satan's  schemeiK  Themoft 
he  had  thought  on  it  the  more  did  it 
recommend  itself  to  him.  It  was 
more  feasible  than  any  other.  It 
held  out  an  mdefinite  proepeet  of 
action.  And,  moreover,  it  would  be 
adding  another  frajpnent  of  the  nni- 
veiae  to  Satan's  kingdom,  mingliiw 
and  oonfbttnding  the  new  world  witn 
ben,  and  drawing  down  the  new 
race  of  beings  to  share  the  perdition 
of  the  old.  The  scfaenK  was  umrer- 
sally  applsaded  by  the  angcia,  who 
sceaa  to  have  dmered  fiom  their 
leaders  in  thia»  tba*  they  were  san- 
gniBe  of  beingabk  to  better  their  con* 
ditioB,  wheroa  their  leaders  soogbt 
only  the  gratificatkm  of  their  denre 
ofactioB.  Tbe  queaCion  next  waa,  who 
would  vtBftme  oat  of  hell  to  explore 
the  way  to  the  new  woiM  f  Satan 
TfilvBteeied  the  penfeos  exenraioB. 
lauaaediately  putting  on  hia  awifteat 
wiQgs,  be  dnocts  his  soklaiT  fligkt 
towarda  bell-gata^  where  sai  Sia  and 
Death.  Wkra,  at  length,  the  girte 
was  mnad  to  give  haa  exit,  it  waa 
fike  »  nogs  fbmaoe-iiMNiib,  Tanatnig 
fotth  smoke  and  iasnea  into  the 
womfo  of  chaoa.  bsning  theBice» 
Satan  spread  his  sail-hroad  winga  ibr 
ft%ht,  and  began  hia  toilaaBBe  xmy 
npwaid,  half  on  foot,  half  on  wsg, 


mg^  ftyingf  Aarodgh  the  fhiok  and 
turbid  element.  At  last  he  ouieiged 
oni  of  ehaea  into  the  ii^t  of  the 
new  universe.  Winoing  leisnrely 
now  through  the  balmy  ether,  hie 
lo^ed  upward  to  the  deev  soft  aztti« 
powdeieo  with  stars.  Upward  and 
upward  still  he  flew,  till  high  in  the 
distance  he  Asc^nied  his  iiormer  hone 
with  its  opal  towera  and  aapphiFe 
hotdeaaenta,  and  hanging  tfacBce  bv 
a  golden  chain  our  little  world,  with 
the  moon  by  her  aide. 

When  Satan  arrived  ki  the  ne# 
ereatioB,  the  whole  phenomenon  was 
Btnuwe  to  him,  Ana  he  had  no  idea 
what  Kind  of  a  being  man  was.  He 
asked  Uriel,  whom  ne  £Emnd  there 
fialfiUing  some  Divine  ervand,  in 
which  Si  all  the  shininig  orba  round 
him  man  had  his  fixed  seat;  or  whe* 
tfaer  he  had  a  fixed  seat  at  all,  wbA 
was  not  at  liberty  to  shift  his  resi* 
dence,  and  dwell  now  in  one  star, 
BOW  in  another.  Uriel,  deceived  by 
the  appearance  which  Satan  had  as* 
aumeo,  points  out  the  way  to  Fata- 
dlse.  Alightfa^  on  the  sorfiice  ai 
the  new  woiid,  Satan  walks  about 
immersed  in  thom^  Heaven's  gate 
was  in  view,  overhead  and  round  nim 
were  the  quiet  hiUs  and  the  green 
Mds.  Ot,  what  on  errand  he  had 
oome  open  1  His  thoughts  were  sad 
and  noble.  Fallen  as  as  was,  all  the 
arefaangei  stomd  within  hhn.  Oh, 
had  he  not  been  made  sa  hlghy  he 
would  never  have  fidlen  so  low.  la 
there  no  hope  even  now,  no  room  lor 
repentaneer  Such  were  his  firat 
thoa^its,  but  he  romsed  himself  aad 
shook  them  ofi^.  **  The  past  is  gmie 
and  away  ^  it  is  to  the  mure  that  I 
nnat  lo^.    Perish  the  daya  of  my 

archangel  I  Such  m  my  name  no 
longer.  My  futora,  if  less  happy, 
rinul  be  more  piorioos.  Ah,  and 
this  la  the  world  I  have  singled  out 
far  my  experfauentl  Formerly,  in 
the  daya  of  my  anhangelBhrp,  I 
ranged  at  will  threap  iniinity, 
doing  one  thing  here  and  another 
there.  How  I  flHsl  eaatract  the 
sphere  of  my  activity,  and  htboor 
nowhere  but  here.  Bat  it  is  better 
to  apply  myaelf  to  the  task  of  tho- 
jo^ghly  impregaaling  one  pomt  of 
space  with  my  presence  than  to  go 
mipping  Bay  wii^  vaguely  all 
through  the  imiverse.    Ah,  hut  may 
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LuiheT^Sf  MffUfiiB,  and  Ooethe's. 


6S1 


Ib  thw  adeetnig  s  spedfie  ainiy  io 
tkm  conocffiHDg^  mywlf  eMlMivdy 
with  one  P<Miit  of  sfwoey  and  lor** 
vwearin^  all  inteneal  in  tlM  inmiBKr* 
able  gloimia  tbiags  that  mrf  be 
faappeniw  o«t  of  it,  ahall  I  not  nm 
the  rkk  of  degenenting  into  a  aaMlier 
apd  meaner  bes^?  In  the  cciime 
of  agea  of  dealing  with  the  pony  off- 
spmg  of  these  new  beingB^  may  I 
not  dwindle  down  into  a  meiepmN 
gent,  pettifogging  spirit  ?  What 
would  Kaphad,  Gabriel,  and  Michad^ 
say,  were  they  to  aee  their  old  c<h 
mate  changed  into  such  a  being? 
Bat  be  it  ao.  if  leanoot  cope  wrth 
the  AfanvbilT  en  the  grand  scale  of 
iaiasty,  1  smdl,  at  I^ist,  make  my 
envtener  aennble  by  opposing  hn 
plans  lesoeetiag  thu  new  race  of 
being*r  Besides,  by  bcgimung  with 
this,  I  nui^  worm  m^  way  to  a  nunc 
eflfoctire  posrtion  m  the  nniverseL 
At  all  events,  I  shall  have  a  schema 
on  hand,  and  be  incessantly  ooca{ned. 
And,  aa  time  mnkw  the  oocopation 
BBoro  congenial,  tf  I  do  become  less 
magnsarimons,  I  shall,  at  the  same 
tinu^  become  happier.  And,  whether 
my  fears  on  this  point  are  yisionary 
or  no,  it  will,  at  least,  be  a  noble 
thing  to  hafve  it  to  say  that  I  have 
nused  a  wltiripo<^  that  shaQ  snck 
down  generation  after  genentaon  of 
these  new  beings,  before  their  Maker^s 
CTfes,  into  the  same  wretched  condi- 
tion of  being  to  which  he  has  doomed 
lis.  It  will  be  something  so  to  viti- 
ate the  nniverae,  that,  let  him  create, 
create  on  as  he  chooses,  it  may  be  like 
ponring  water  into  a  broken  yesscL** 

In  the  vety  course  of  this  train  of 
thinking  Satan  b^ns  to  degenerate 
into  a  meaner  beins.  He  is  on  the 
very  threshold  oi  that  career,  on 
which,  having  full  v  entered,  he  wiU 
cease  for  ever  to  be  the  archangel 
and  beoome  imevocably  the  Devil. 
The  very  manner  in  whidi  he  tempts 
our  fint  parents  is  devil-Uke.  It  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  cormonmt  on  a  tree 
that  he  sits  watching  his  victims.  He 
sat  at  the  ear  of  f  ve,  squat  like  a 
toad.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  ser- 
pent that  he  tempted  ner.  And 
when  the  evil  was  done  he  slunk 
away  through  the  brushwood.  In 
the  very  act  of  ruining  man  he  com- 
mitted nimself  to  a  life  of  ignominous 
activity, — he  was  to  go  on  his  belly 
and  cat  dust  all  his  d^s. 

Such  is  the  story  ofMiltott's  Sataik 


It  will  be  evy  to  ezpreas  tin  idea 
idiicfa,  by  tide  time,  we  mist  have 
aesuind  of  him,  in  tke  tern  of  spe- 
cial characteristics,  when  we  come  to 
describe  Milton's  Satan  and  Goethe's 
If  ephistopheles  by  each  other.  With 
regard  to  Goethe's  Mepfaistopheles, 
we  shall  be  much  assisted  m  oar 
eff<vt8  to  oonceive  him  by  keeping 
in  mind  what  we  have  been  saying 
about  Satan ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  say 
absolutely,  and  without  reference  to 
any  thing  else,  what  Groethe*s  Me- 
phistonheies  is.  We  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  sum  up,  in  a  single  ex- 
pcession,  all  thai  Goethe  meant  to 
signi^  by  his  Mephistopheka.  For 
one  tmnff,  it  is  questionable  whether 
Groethe  kept  strictly  workiag  out 
one  specific  mcaninff,  and  maJdng  it 
clearer  all  through  Mcphistopheles's 
ff&mbols  and  devilries;  or  wnether, 
naving,  once  for  all,  allegorised  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  into  a  Hving  personage, 
he  did  not  just  treat  him  as  he  woiDd 
have  any  other  of  his  characters, 
making  mm  always  consistent,  always 
diaboUcy  but  m>w]ae  intent  upon  maK- 
ing  his  actions  run  parallel  to  any 
UMer-carrentofciqiKMition.  The  way 
to  proceed,  therefore,  is  to^  treat  Me- 
phistt^heles  as  a  chancter  in  a  drama, 
which  we  wish  to  study.  Kow  it 
str&es  us  that  we  shall  be  on  the 
right  track  H,  in  the  first  place,  we 
establish  a  relation  between  Satan 
and  MephJstopheles,  by  adopting  the 
notion  which  we  have  imagined  Satan 


himself  entertaining  when  engaged 
in  twN^m^T'g  out  his  future  life,  and 
supposing  Mephistopheles  to  be  what 
Sflian  has  b^me  in  6000  years, 
Milton*s  Satan  is  the  ruined  arch* 
aimel  deciding  his  future  function^ 
and  forswearing  all  interest  in  other 
r^fions  of  the  universe,  in  order  that 
he  might  more  thoroughly  nossess  and 
irapresnate  thia  CU^thes  Mephis- 
tophews  is  this  same  being  alter  the 
toils  and  viciasitudes  of  0000  years 
in  his  new  vocation,  smaller,  meaner, 
ignobler,  bat  a  million  timea  sharper 
and  cleverer.  As  a  sort  of  corrobo- 
ration of  this  view,  we  may  refer  in 
passing  to  the  Satan  of  the  Paradite 
Begamod,  who,  thoo^h  still  a  sub- 
line and  Miltonic  bemg,  dealing  in 
high  thooghts  and  high  aignments, 
yet  seems  to  betray,  in  his  demean- 
our, the  efiects  of  4000  years  spent  in 
a  new  walk.  Is  there  not  something 
Mephistopheks^like,  for  instance,  ip 


the  descnption  of  the  fiend  a  appear- 
ance when  he  approached  Chnst  to 
be^  his  temptaOon?  Christ  was 
wuking  alone  and  thoughtful  one 
evening  in  the  thick  of  the  forest 
where  he  had  lived  fasting  forty 
davs,  when  he  heard  the  dry  twigs 
behind  him  snapping  beneath  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  He  turned 
round,  and 

"  An  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
Following  as  seem'd  tbe  quest  of  some 

■tray  ewe, 
'Or  wither'd  sticks  to  gather,  which  might 

serve 
Against  a  winter's  day  when  winds  blow 

keen 
To  warm  him,  wet  retum'd  from  field  at 

eve 
He  saw  approach ;  who  first  widi  curious 

eye 
Perused   him,    then   with  words   thus 

utter'd  spake." 

Observe  how  all  the  particulars  of 
tiiis  description  are  drawn,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  very  thick  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  past  4000  yean,  and  how 
the  whole  effect  of  the  picture  is  to 
suggest  a  Mephistophelic  -  looking 
man,  whom  it  would  be  disagreeable 
to  meet  alone.  In  fact,  if  we  had 
space,  we  could  make  more  use  of 
tne  Paradise  RegaiMdy  as  exhibiting 
the  transition  of  Satan  into  Mephis- 
topheles.  But  we  must  pass  at  once 
to  Goethe. 

Viewinff  Mephistopheles  in  the 
proposed  Tight  (of  course  we  do  not 
pretend  that  Goethe  himself  had  any 
such  idea  about  his  Mephistopheles), 
a  great  deal  of  insight  is  to  be  jrot 
out  of  the  Prologue  m  Heaven.  'Sot 
here  we  have  Mephistopheles  out  of 
his  element,  and  contrasted  with  his 
old  co-equals.  The  scene  is  Miltonic. 
The  heavenly  hosts  are  assembled 
round  the  throne,  and  the  three 
archaneels,  Raphael,  Grabriel,  and 
Michael,  come  forward  to  praise  the 
Lord.  The  theme  of  their  song  is 
Creation ;  not,  as  it  would  have  wen 
in  Milton,  as  an  event  about  to  take 
place  that  would  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  universe,  but  as  a  thins  exist- 
ing and  grandlv  going  on.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  too,  that  while  Milton  ap- 


peals chiefly  to  the  sight,  and  is  clear 
and  coherent  in  his  imagery,  Goethe 
produces  a  similar  effect  in  his  own 
manner  by  appealing  to  si^ht  and  hear- 
ing simultaneously,  msling  sounds 
and  metaphors  dance  and  whirl 
through  each  other  as  in  a  wild,  in- 
distinct, but  overpowering  dream. 
Raphael  describes  the  sun  rolling  on 
in  thunder  through  the  heavens, 
singing  in  chorus  with  the  kindred 
stars.  Gabriel  describes  the  earth 
revolving  on  its  axis,  one  hemisphere 
glittering  in  the  light,  the  other 
dipped  in  shadow.  Midiael  in  con- 
tinuation sings  of  the  ensphering  at- 
mosphere and  the  storms  that  rage 
in  it,  darting  forth  tongues  of  light- 
ning, and  howling  in  gusts  over  Und 
and  sea.  And  then  tne  three  burst 
forth  in  symphony,  exulting  in  their 
nature  as  beings  deriving  strength 
from  serene  contemplation,  and  pro- 
claiming all  God*s  works  to  be  as 
bright  and  glorious  as  on  the  day 
they  were  created.  Suddenly,  while 
heaven  is  still  thrilling  to  the  grand 
undulation,  another  voice  breau  in : 

"Da  du,  O  Herr,  dich  einmal  wieder 

nabat." 

Ugh  I  what  a  discord  1  The  tone, 
the  voice,  the  words,  the  very  metre, 
so  horribly  out  of  tune  with  what 
had  gone  before.  Mephistopheles  is 
the  speaker.  lie  has  been  standing 
behind,  looking  about  him  and  listen- 
ing with  a  sarcastic  air  to  the  song  of 
the  archangels,  and  when  they  have 
done  he  thinks  it  his  turn  to  speak, 
and  immediately  begins.  (It  would 
be  folly  to  give  this  passage  exoept 
in  the  original).  * 

*'  Da  du,0  Herr,  dich  einmal  wieder  nahat 
Und  fragat  wie  allea  sich  bei  unsbefinde, 
Und  du  mteh  sonat  gewohnlicb  geroe 
sabst; 
So  siebst  du  mich  such  unter  dem 
Geainde. 
Verzeih,   ich   kann   nicht  hohe  Worte 
machen, 
Und  wenn  mich  auch  dor  gauze  Kreia 
▼erhohnt ; 
Mein  Pathos  braohte  dich  gewiss  zum 
Lacben, 
Hatfat  du  dir  nicht  das  Lachen  ab- 
gewobnt. 


*  Tbe  following  ia  Mr.  Filmore's  translation  of  the  paisage : — 

*'  Since  that  thou  doat.  O  Lord,  approach  once  more. 
And  doat  inquire  how  all  things  with  ua  go, 
And  commonly  haat  seen  me  here  before, 
'T  is.  th— *^re,  I  am  midst  thy  serTsnts  now. 
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Von  Sona'  und  Welten  weiss  ich  nichts 

za  sagea 
Ich    selie  nur  wie  sicb  die  Measchen 

plageo. 
Der  kleine  Gott  der  Welt  bleibt  stets  von 

gleichem  Schlag, 
Und  ist  80  wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten 

Tag. 
Kin  wenig  besser  wiird'  er  leben, 
llatt'st  au  ihm   nicht  den  Schein  des 

Himmelalicbts  gegcben  ; 
Kr  uennt'a  Vernunft  uud  braucbt's  aliein, 
Nur  thteriacber  als  jedes  Tfaier  zu  seyn., 
Er  scbeint  mir,  mit  Verlaub  von  £w. 

Gnaden, 
Wie  eioe  der  laogbeinigen  Cicaden, 
Die  immer  fliegt  und  fliegeod  springt 
Und  gleich  im  Gras  ihr  altes  Liedcben 

singt ; 
Und  lag'  er  nur  noofa  immer  in  dem 

Graael 
In  jedem  Quark  begrabt  er  seine  Nase." 

And  80  sbameleas,  and  at  the  same 
time  80  voluble  is  be,  tbat  be  would 
go  on  longer  in  tbe  same  strain  did 
not  the  Lord  interrupt  him.  Now 
this  speech  both  announces  and  ex- 
hibits MephistopbeWs  nature.  With- 
out even  Kuowmff  Grerman,  one  could 
hardly  hear  it  read  as  Mepbi8topheies*B 
without  seeing  in  it  snamelessnessy 
impudence,  volubility,  cleverness,  a 
sneering,  sarcastic  disposition,  want 
of  heart,  want  of  sentunent,  want  of 
earnestness,  want  of  purpose,  com- 
plete, confirmed,  irrevocable  devilish- 
ncss.  And  besides,  Mephistopheles 
candidly  describes  himself  in  it.  When, 
in  sly  and  sarcastic  allusion  to  the 
archangers  style  of  speaking,  he  tells 
that  be  has  not  tbe  gift  of  talking 
fine,  be  announces  in  effect  that  be  is 
not  going  to  be  Miltonic.    He  is  not 


going  to  speak 
e  says.    Bap 
cbael,  are  at 
tbmg ;  but  be : 
therefore,  to  te 
flourishing  on 
bow  the  suns 
goin^  on  as  bt 
will  just  say  a  '\ 
human  nature 
yonder ;  and,  t 
son  be  tbe  ordc 
godkin,  man,  i 
tbe  day  he  wa 
with,  with  astoi 
launches  into  a 

Surport  of  whi( 
own  below  is 
and  that  in  his  c 
has  turned  out  c 
lessof  thedisgu 
would  ^o  on  ta 
be  not  mterrupl 
And  is  this  tl 
dise  Lotif     Is 
ruined?  this  th 
against  the  Aim 
ing  many  a  roo 
like  a  pyramid  < 
space  wherever . 
bis  errands  fro 
who  finally  coi 
scheme  of  assai 
where  it  was  w 
nadng  the  new 
venom  of  his  8{ 
but   oh,  how  c 
years   he   has 
walk  he  struck  o 
pljring  bis  self-se 
blmg  devilishly  i 
abjuring  all  intc 


Excnse  me  if  I  talk  not  fine  ; 

I  could  noty  tbougb  all  round  me  scorn 
At  pathos  tbou  wouldat  laugh  of  mine, 

Hadst  tbou  not  laughing  long  forborne. 
Of  suns  and  spheres  I  cannot  speak ; 

I  nothing  have  to  say  of  these ; 
I  only  mark  how  all  men  wreak. 

Each  on  tbe  other,  miseries. 
Tbe  earth's  small  god  continues  yet 

As  odd  as  on  creation's  day. 
A  better  lot  be  would  have  met 

But  for  tby  gift  —  that  heavenly  ray 
He  Reason  calls,  and  uses  so,  tbat  be 
Grows  tbe  most  brutish  of  tbe  brutes  to  be 
And,  by  your  Grace's  leare,  appears  to  be 
Like  to  those  long-legg'd  grasshoppers,  tb ! 

A  sbort-liyed  flight  upon  the  wing, 

But  quickly  fall  again,  and  sing 
Tbe  same  old  song  amid  tbe  grass. 
Well  were  that  all,  tbat  there  tbe  fall  woul 
But  in  each  filthy  mass  they  thrust  their  n 


eviicB;  and  tiw  oooMqnenee  it,  m 
niiBaflf  aiitic4ptffi^,tl*M^'yniitTify| 
onoe  flrest  uid  magnififfnt.  han  be* 
€0106  BiMiliy  vimienty  and  AwipjipfWi 

"  Like  the  dyer's  hood, 
Redaced  to  whut  it  works  in." 

Afl  if  he  had  been  joumfeyiHg  through 
a  wildemcBB  of  sooieliiiig  (mad,  dl 
that  was  left  of  ihe  anmangd  hai 
long  nnce  eraporated.  H€  is  now  a 
df7,€old,  i&iiv«I]ed-iip,0K>lbie^irit. 
When,  at  the  Hiooieiit  of  acaeming 
o«t  his  fotuie  existence  and  deter* 
mining  to  become  a  derfl,  he  antici- 
pated the  ruin  of  hie  natoie,  faeeonld 
not  help  thinking  wkh  what  a  stzange 
feelii^  oe  ehottld  then  appear  befon 
his  M.  co«eqa^  Baj^el,  Gabriel, 
and  Afichael.  Bat  now  he  stands 
foe&re  them  di^^astin|^  unabated, 
almost  oetentatim  of  not  being  any 
longer  an  archangel.  Even  in  tlie 
days  of  his  glory  he  was  different 
from  them.  They  lozoriated  in  con* 
templataoB ;  he  in  the  fedinr  of  innate 
all-eaffieient  ▼igonr.  Anl  lo,  now  I 
They  are  unchanged,  the  servants  of 
the  Lord,  rerering  the  day's  gentle 
going.  He,  die  echeming,  enthnsi* 
aetic  archangel,  has  been  soured  and 
4a>nlised  into  the  clever  eold-heaited 
Ifephistopheles. 

Mephistc^heles  is  the  spirit  of  evil 
in  modem  aodety.  Goethe's  FauM 
is  an  illustration  of  tins  i^irit's  woricr 
ing  in  the  history  of  an  individual. 
The  case  selected  is  a  noble  oae^ 
Faust,  a  man  of  grand  and  resdess 
nature,  is  aspiring  after  uniTersidity 
of  feeling.  Utterly  dissatisfied  and 
disgnrted  with  all  human  method 
and  ul  human  aoQuisition,  nin^,  'fret* 
ting  at  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  itself,  he  has  a  pasnon  for  the 
infinite ;  he  longs  to  spul  out  his  soul, 
so  that,  mingling  idUi  the  winds,  it 
may  become  a  put  of  the  ever-thnl- 
ling  spirit  of  the  universe  and  kuow 
the  essence  of  every  thing.  He  haa 
been  contemplating  suiddbk    To  thia 

fraud  nature  stn^ling  with  itaelf 
lephistopheles  is  Imked.  It  ia  to  be 
noted  that  throughout  the  whole 
drama  there  is  no  evidenee  of  ks 
being  an  object  of  very  earnest  soli- 
citude with  Mephistopheles  to  gain 
possession  of  the  soul  of  Faust.  Of 
course  he  desired  this,  and  had  it  in 
view.  Thus,  he  exacted  a  bond  from 
Faust,  and  we  find  him  also  now  and 

then  (^bTiffk^ng  if  bra  i^ji^ii^  in  mmQi« 


pation  of  Fanst^a  uUimaie  nrin ;  but 
on  the  whole  he  is  oonataat  to  no 
earnest  plan  for  effecting  it.  In  fiwt 
he  is  constant  to  no  single  purpose 
whatever.  The  dedre  of  doing  de- 
vilry is  his  motive  all  throu^ 
€roing  about  with  Faust  was  just 
being  in  the  way  of  buainesa,  and 
having  a  companion  at  the  same 
tune.  He  sto^rahis  own  gmtifica- 
tion,  not  Faost*s,  in  all  that  he  does. 
Fanat  never  gets  what  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  mm  him.  He  is  draped 
hither  and  thither  through  scenes  he 
has  no  anxiety  to  be  in,  merely  that 
Mephistopheles  may  enjoy  some  new 
and  piquant  piece  of  deviliy.  The 
moment  he  and  Faust  enter  any 
where,  he  quits  Faust^s  side  and  mixes 
with  the  persons  presoa^  to  do  some 
mischief  or  other;  and  when  it  is 
done  he  oomes  back  to  Faust,  who 
has  been  standing  with  hia  arms 
fidded  glooBBily  looking  on,  and  asks 
lum  if  he  could  desire  any  better 
amuaonent  than  this.  Now  diis  is 
not  the  eosidDotof  a  devil  intent  npoa 
nothiiy  so  much  as  aaining  posses* 
mon  of  the  aoul  of  nis  victim.  A 
Afiltaiiie  devil  would  have  pressed  on 
to  the  mark  more.  He  would  have 
been  more  eelfodenying,  and  would 
have  k^  his  victim  in  better  bu» 
mom*.  &it  Hephistopheles  is  a  devil 
to  the  very  core.  He  is  a  devii  in 
his  oooduet  to  Fanat*  What  he 
atadies  is  not  to  gratify  Faust,  but  te 
find  plenty  of  congenial  occupation 
for  himseli^  to  perpetrate  as  great  a 
quantity  of  evil  as  possible  in  m 
abort  a  time  as  poasilde.  Kov 
it  aeems  canable  of  bein^  inr 
ierred,  from  tnis  pecniiaritv  m  the 
character  of  Mephistopheles,  that 
Goethe  had  in  his  mind  all  through 
the  poem  a  certain  under-current  of 
all^;oric  meaning.  One  sees  that 
Mephistopheles,  though  acting  as  a 
dramatic  personage,  represents  an 
j^tract  something  or  ower. 

The  character  of  Mephistopheles 
is  hronght  outidl  through  the  drama. 
Li  the  fint  and  second  parts  we  have 
F^ust  and  htm  brought  into  a  great 
variety  of  situations,  and  into  contact 
with  a  great  variety  of  individuals ;  and 
in  watdiing  how  Mephistopheles  con- 
ducts himself  in  these  we  obtain  more 
and  more  insight  into  his  devilish 
nature.  He  manifests  himself  in  two 
ways— by  his  style  of  speaking  and 

by  his  style  of  acting.    That  is  to 
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My,  MephiftoplMlM,  in  the  fixit  plwe^ 
has  a  Imlni  ii  makiiig  obaervatioxit 
inpoii  all  sttbjeeto,  and  tfafowing  oat 
all  kindi  ci  geatnX  pmpoMonM  in 
the  wane  of  hia  cooTenation,  and 
by  attending  to  the  Bpirit  of  theee  one 
can  perceive  very  distinctly  his  mode 
of  looking  at  things;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  acts  a  part  in  the 
drama,  and  this  part  is  of  course 
characteristic. 

The  distingnishmg  featue  in  lle« 
ph]stophdes*8  eonyerwtion  is  the 
amaring  intimacy  whieh  it  displays 
with  aU  the  cooeeiyable  ways  m 
whieh  crime  can  be  peipednted. 
There  is  positively  not  a  wronff  thing 
that  people  are  in  tlie  habit  g«  doiiw 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  awajre  o£ 
He  is  profound  in  his  aonnaintance 
with  iniquity.  If  there  be  a  pin 
loose  any  where  in  soeie^,  he  knows 
of  it;  if  the  afiaixs  of  the  state  am 


going  into  confusion,  owing  to 
blockhead's     mismanagement,     he 


knows  of  it.  He  is  versed  in  all  the 
forms  of  professional  qnackery.  He 
knows  how  pedants  hoodwink  peopk^ 
how  priests  act  the  hynoeritc,  how 
physicians  aet  the  rake,  bow  lawyess 
peculate.  In  all  sorts  of  police  in* 
formation  he  is  a  perfeetFoucfae.  He 
has  gone  deep  enon^  into  the  sab« 
jeet  to  be  aUe  to  write  a  book  equal 
to  Dochatelet's.  And  not  only  has 
be  acemnulated  a  mass  of  observa* 
tions,  but  he  has  generalised  thoae 
(^serrations,  and  marked  evil  in  its 
grand  edueational  sources.  If  the 
human  mind  be  going  out  into  a 
hopeless  track  of  specwation,  he  has 
observed  and  knows  it.  If  the  am* 
venities  be  fKtteriog  away  the  in* 
teUect  of  the  youth  of  a  country  in 
useless  and  barren  studies,  he  knows 
it.  If  atheistic  poUtiaaas  are  vehe* 
mently  defending  the  religioBs  iaati* 
ttttions  of  a  country,  he  am  marked 
the  prognostication.  Whatever  pro* 
mis^  to  inflict  misery,  to  lead  people 
astray,  to  break  up  beoeflcial  oUi^ 
anees,  to  make  men  floundgr  on  in 
error,  to  eanse  them  to  die  blagpiiem» 
ing  at  the  last,  he  is  thoroughly  cog* 
nisant  of  it  alL  He  eouladraw  up 
a  catalogue  of  social  vices.  He  could 
point  out  the  speeiflc  existing  f^ev* 
ances  to  which  the  disorganisation  of 
a  people  is  owing,  and  lay  his  fin^ 
on  the  exact  parent  evils  which 
the  philanthropist  ought  to  exert 
himself  in  exposmg  end  milking  away 


with.  But  hen  lies  the  diabolieal 
peonliari^  of  his  knowledge.  It  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  philanthropist 
that  he  has  aeeumulated  his  infimn* 
ation ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  devil. 
It  is  not  with  the  benevolent  motive  of 
a  Dnchatelet  that  he  has  deecended 
into  the  lurking-places  of  iniquity; 
it  is  bettjuse  he  deiigfats  in  knowing 
the  whole  extent  of  homan  misery. 
The  doing  of  evil  being  his  function, 
it  is  but  natural  that  1^  should  have 
a  taste  for  going  into  the  details  of 
his  own  profession.  Nay  more,  as 
the  spirit  of  all  evil,  who  had  been 
working  from  the  beginning,  how 
could  &  fail  to  be  acquaint^  ynth 
all  the  existing  varieties  of  criminal 
occupation  P  It  is  but  as  if  he  kept 
a  diary.  Now  in  this  combination 
of  the  knowled^  of  evil,  with  the 
desire  of  producing  it,  lies  the  very 
essence  of  his  character.  The  com- 
bination IS  horrible,  unnatural,  un« 
human.  Generally  the  motive  to  in- 
vestigate deeply  into  what  is  wroii|} 
is  the  desire  to  rectify  it ;  and  it  is 
rarely  that  profli|pites  poaitss  very 
valuable  information.  But  in  every 
one  of  Mephistophelea^sspeeches  there 
is  some  profound  glimpse  iuto  the 
rottenness  of  society,  some  masteriy 
spediieation  of  an  evil  that  ouf^  to 
be  rooted  out ;  and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  these  speeches  in  whidi  the 
language  is  not  ffippant  and  saroastiC) 
not  one  in  whieh  the  tone  is  sorrow* 
fol  or  philanthropic  Every  thiiu^  is 
going  wrong  in  the  world,  twa&le 
and  quackery  every  where  abound- 
ing, nothing  to  be  seen  under  the 
ann  but  hypocritical  priests,  sharking 
attorneys,  unfoithftd  wives,  children 
crying  for  bread  to  eat,  men  and 
women  cheatiiig,  robbing,  murdering 
each  other.  Hurrah  I  This  is  ex- 
actly a  burst  of  Mephistophelic  fed- 
ittg.  In  foet  it  is  an  mtdleetnal 
delect  in  Me^ietopheles,  that  his 
having  such  an  eye  for  evil  and  his 
taking  such  an  interest  in  it  prevent 
his  aQowinj^  any  thing  for  good  in 
his  ealcuiations.  To  Mephistopheks 
the  worUl  seems  going  to  perdinen  as 
fost  as  it  can;  while,  in  the  wane 
universal  eonfusum,  beings  like  the 
archangels  recognise  the  good  strug- 
gling with  the  evil. 
Bespecting    the    part   Mephisto- 

E holes  performs  in  the  drama 
ave  aLneady  said  something.    C 
atKWt  the  world,  linked  to  Fm 
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to  him  only  a  racy  way  of  acting  the 
devil.  Having  as  his  companion  a 
man  so  flighty  in  his  notions  would 
increase  the  flavour  of  whatever  he 
engaged  in.  All  through  he  is  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  Faust,  and 
deriving  a  keen  emoyment  from 
his  transcendental  style  of  thinking. 
Fau8t*s  noble  qualities  are  all  Greek 
and  Gaelic  to  his  cold  and  devilish 
nature.  He  has  a  contempt  for  all 
strong  feeling,  all  sentiftient,  all 
evangelism.  He  enjoys  the  Miltonic 
vastly.  Thus  in  the  Prologue  in 
Heaven  he  quizzes  the  archangels 
upon  the  grandiloquence  of  tneir 
song.  Not  that  he  does  not  under** 
sta^  that  sort  of  thing  intellectually, 
but  that  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
sympathise  with  any  thing  like  sen* 
timent.  Hence,  wnen  he  assumes 
the  sentimental  himself  and  mimicks 
any  lofty  strain,  although  he  does  it 
full  justice  in  as  far  as  giving  the 
whole  intellectual  extent  of  meaning 
is  concerned,  yet  he  always  does  so 
In  words  so  inappropriate  emotionally 
that  the  eflfect  is  a  parody.  He  must 
have  found  amusement  enough  in 
Faust's  company  to  have  reconciled 
hun  in  some  measure  to  losing  him 
finally.    But  to  go  on.    Me^isto- 

fheles  acts  the  devil  all  through, 
n  the  first  place  he  acts  the  devil  to 
Faust  himself,  for  he  is  continually 
taking  his  own  way  and  starting  dif- 
ficulties whenever  Faust  proposes 
any  thing.  Then  again  in  nis  con- 
duct towiurds  the  other  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  it  is  the  same. 
In  tne  murder  of  poor  Margaret,  her 
mother,  her  child,  and  her  brother, 
we  have  as  fiendish  an  act  as  devil 
could  be  supposed  capable  of  perpe- 
trating, iuid  lastly,  in  the  mere 
filling  up  and  side  play  it  is  the  same. 
He  is  constantly  cioing  unnecessary 
mischief.  If  he  enters  Auerbach  s 
wine-cellar  and  introduces  himself  to 
the  four  drinking  companions,  it  is 
to  set  the  poor  brutes  fighting  and 
make  them  cut  off  each  other's 
noses.  If  he  spends  a  few  minutes 
in  talk  with  Martha,  it  is  to  make  the 
siUy  old  woman  expose  her  foibles. 
The  second  part  of  Faust  is  devilry 
all  through,  a  tissue  of  bewilderments 
and  devilries.  And  while  doing  all 
histopheles  is  still  the  same 
"KMsessed,  sarcastic  bein^. 
It  any  emotion  at  all,  it  is 
levihsh  anger.    Perhaps, 


too,  once  or  twice  we  recognise  some- 
thing like  terror  or  fluriy.  But  oa 
the  whole  he  is  a  spirit  bereft  of  feel- 
ing. What  could  indicate  the  heart 
of  a  devil  so  unequivocally  as  his 
words  to  Faust  in  the  harrowing 
prison-scene  ? 

"  Komm,  komm,  ich  lasse  dich  mil  ihr 
im  stich." 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  de- 
scribing Milton's  Satan  and  Goethe*8 
Mephistopheles  by  each  other.  Satan 
is  a  colomal  figure;  Mephistopheles 
an  elaborated  portrait.  Satan  is  an 
archangel  scheming  his  future  exist- 
ence ;  Mephistopheles  is  the  modern 
spirit  of  eviL    Mephistopheles  has  a 
distinctiy  marked  physiognomy ;  Sa- 
tan has  not.  Satan  has  a  sympathetifi 
knowledge  of  good  ;  Mephistopheles 
knovra  g^od  only  as  a  pnenomenon. 
Much  of  what  Satan  says  might  be 
spoken  by  Raphael ;  a  devilish  spirit 
runs  through  all  Uiat  Mephistopheles 
sajTs.    Satan's  bad  actions  are  pre- 
ceded by  noble  reasonings ;  Mepbis- 
topheles  does  not  reason.     &Uan*8 
bad  actions  are  followed  by  com- 
punctious yisitings;  Mephistopheles 
never  repents.    Satan  is  often  *'  inly 
racked;"  Mephistopheles  can  feel  no- 
thing more  noble  than  disappoint- 
ment. Satan  conducts  an  enterprise; 
Mephistopheles  enjoys  an  occupa- 
tion. Satan  has  strength  of  purpose; 
Mephistopheles  is  volatile.  Satan  feels 
anxiety ;  Mephistopheles  lets  thiD|^ 
happen.     Satan*s  greatness  lies  m 
yastness  of  his  motives ;  Mephisto- 
pheles's  in  his  intimate  acquaintanoe 
with  every  thing.    Satan  nas  a  few 
sublime  conceptions :  MephistopheLea 
has  accumulated  a  mass  of  observa- 
tions.   Satan  declaims ;   Mephiato- 
pheles  puts  in  remarks.     Satan  is 
conversant  with  the  moral  aspects  of 
things  and  uses  adjectives ;  Mephis- 
topheles has  a  preference  for  nouns;, 
and,  if  he  uses  an  adjective  at  ail,  it  is 
only  to  convey  a  signification  ipyhieh. 
he  knows  to  exist.     Satan  may  end 
in  being  a  devil ;  Mephistopheles  Is  a 
devil  irrevocably. 

Milton's  Satan  and  Goethe's  Me- 
phistopheles are  literary  perform- 
ances; and  for  that  matter  neither 
Milton  nor  Goethe  need  have  be- 
lieved in  a  devil  at  all.  Lutber^s  dc- 
yil,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  being  re- 
cognised by  him  as  actually  existing ; 
as  existing,  we  might  say,  with,  a  ven- 
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geanoe.  The  strong  oonvietion  Luther 
had  on  this  point  is  a  phenomenon  in 
his  character.  The  narrative  of  his 
life  abounds  in  anecdotes,  shewing 
that  the  Devil  with  him  was  no  chi- 
mera, no  mere  orthodoxy,  no  fiction. 
In  every  page  of  his  writmgs  we  have 
the  wont  Teufely  Teufel^  repeated 
again  and  agam;  occasionally  there 
occurs  an  express  dissertation  upon 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  Evil 
Spirit ;  and  one  of  the  longest  chap- 
ters in  his  Table  Talk  is  that  en- 
titled "The  Devil  and  his  Works," 
indicating  that  his  conversation  w^ith 
his  frienos  often  turned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Satanic  agency.  Teu/el  was 
actually  the  strongest  signification 
he  had;  and  whenever  he  was  ex- 
cited to  his  highest  emotional  pitch, 
it  came  in  to  assist  his  utterance  at  its 
climax,  and  give  him  a  correspond- 
ingly powerful  expression.  "This 
thing  I  will  do,"  it  was  common  for 
hiip  to  say,  ^^  in  spite  of  all  who  may 
oppose  uie;  be  it  duke,  emperor, 
pnest,  bishop,  cardinal,  pope,  or  De- 
vil." Man's  neart,  he  sa^  s,  is  a  "  stock, 
stein,  eisen,  Teufel  hart  Herz."  And 
it  was  not  a  mere  vague  conception 
he  had  of  this  being,  such  as  theology 
might  oblige.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  observed  him  as  a  man  would 
his  personal  enemy ;  and  in  so  doing 
had  formed  a  great  many  conclusions 
respecting  his  powers  and  his  cha- 
racter. In  general,  Luther's  devil 
may  be  defined  as  a  personification  in 
the  spirit  of  Scripture  of  the  resisting 
medium  Luther  had  to  toil  his  way 
through — spiritual  fears,  passionate 
uprismgs,  fainting  resolutions  within 
hunself;  error,  weakness,  envy  in 
those  around  him;  and  without,  a 
whole  world  howling  for  his  destruc- 
tion. It  is  in  effect  as  if  Luther  had 
said,  "Scripture  reveals  to  me  the 
existence  or  a  great  accursed  being, 
whose  function  it  is  to  produce  evu. 
It  is  for  me  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  this  being  whom  I,  of  all  men, 
have  to  deal  with.  And  how  am  I  to 
do  so  except  by  obser^'ing  him  work- 
ing? God  knows  I  have  not  far  to  go 
in  search  of  his  manifestations."  And 
tibus  Luther  went  on  filling  up  the 
Scriptural  proposition  with  his  daily 
experience.  He  was  constantly  gain- 
ing a  clearer  conception  of  his  great 
personal  antagonist,  constantly  stum- 
bling upon  some  more  concealed  trait 
in  the  Spirit's  character.    The  being 
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himself  was  invisible;  but  he  was 
walking  in  the  midst  of  his  manifest- 
ations. It  was  as  if  there  were  some 
Being  whom  we  could  not  see,  nor 
directly  in  the  ordinary  way  have 
any  intercourse  with ;  but  who  every 
morning,  before  it  was  light,  came 
and  left  at  our  door  some  exquisite 
specimen  of  his  workmanship;  it 
would  of  course  be  difficult  under 
such  disadvantages  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  our 
invisible  correspondent  and  moming- 
vLsitant,  still  we  could  arrive  at  a  few 
conclusions  respecting  him,  and  the 
more  of  his  workman^ip  we  saw,  the 
more  insight  we  would  come  to  have. 
Or  again,  in  striving  to  realise  to  him- 
self the  Scriptural  proposition  about 
the  Devil,  Luther,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
was  just  striving  to  ascertain  the 
laws  according  to  which  evil  hap- 
pens ;  only  the  Positive  Philosophy 
would  lay  a  veto  on  any  such  specu- 
lation, and  pronounce  it  fundamen- 
tally \icious  in  this  respect,  that 
there  are  not  two  courses  of  events 
separable  fiom  each  other  in  history, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  but 
that  evil  comes  of  good  and  ginxi  of 
evil,  so  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  t^citnce 
of  history  at  all,  the  least  we  can  have 
is  a  science  of  thj  laws  according  to 
which,  not  evil  follows  evil,  but 
events  follow  each  other.  But  His- 
tory to  Luther  was  not  a  physical 
course  of  events.  It  was  God  acting, 
and  the  i  evil  opposing. 

In  so  far  Luther  did  not  differ  from 
his  age.  Belief  in  Satanic  agency  was 
universal  at  that  period.  TVe  have  no 
idea  now  how  powerful  this  belief 
was.  We  realise  something  of  the 
truth  when  we  read  the  depositions 
in  an  old  book  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft. But  it  is  sufiScient  to  glance 
over  any  writings  of  the  period  to 
see  what  a  real  meaning  was  then 
attached  to  the  words  ^^Hell"  and 
"« Devil."  The  spirit  of  these  words 
has  become  obsolete,  chased  away  by 
the  spirit  of  exposition.  That  was 
what  Auguste  Comte  calls  the  Theo- 
logical Period,  when  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  and  matter  were  re- 
ferred to  the  agency  of  spirits.  The 
going  out  of  the  belief  in  Satanic 
agency  (for  even  those  who  retain  it 
in  profession  allow  it  no  force  in  prac- 
tice), Comte  would  attribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  of  that  philo^ 
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sophy  of  which  he  is  the  apoetk.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  the  mere 
progress  of  the  scientific  spirit,  that 
18,  the  mere  disposition  of  men  to 
pursue  one  mode  of  thinking  with 
respect  to  all  classes  of  phenomena, 
could  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to 
work  such  an  alteration  on  the  ge- 
neral mind.  We  are  fond  of  account- 
ing for  it,  in  part  at  least,  b^  the  going 
out,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  of 
those  sensations  which  seem  naturally 
fitted  to  nourish  the  belief  in  super- 
natural beings.  The  tendency  of 
civilisation  has  been  to  diminish  our 
opportunities  of  fieeling  terror,  of 
feeling  strongly  at  all.  The  horrific 
plays  a  much  less  important  part  in 
numan  experience  than  it  once  did. 
To  mention  but  a  single  instance,  we 
are  exempted  now,  lay  mechanical 
contrivances  for  locomotion,  &C.,  from 
the  necessity  of  being  much  in  dark- 
ness or  Mold  physicaf  solitude.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  who 
dwell  in  cities,  and  therefore  exert  an 
intellectual  influence.  The  moaning 
of  the  wind  at  night  in  winter  is  about 
their  highest  experience  of  the  kind ; 
and  is  it  not  a  corroboration  of  the 
view  we  are  taking,  that  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural  is  always  strongest  at 
the  moment  of  this  experience  ?  Posi- 
tions our  ancestors  were  in  every  day, 
are  strange  to  us.  We  have  not  now 
to  travel  through  forests  at  the  dead 
of  night,  nor  to  pass  a  lonely  spot  on 
a  moor  where  a  murderer^s  body  is 
swinging  from  a  gibbet.  Tarn  o*  Shan- 
ter,  even  before  he  came  to  AUowa* 
Kirk,  saw  more  than  many  of  us  do 
in  a  lifetime. 

"  By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford 
"Whare  in  the  suaw  the  chapman  amoor'd. 
And  past  the  birks  and  muckle  stane 
Wbare  drnnken  Charlie  brak's  neck  bane, 
And  through  the  whins  and  by  the  cairn 
Where  hunters  fand  the  murder *d  baim« 
And  near  the  thorn  aboon  the  well, 
Wbare  Mungo's  aaither  hang*d  henel." 

This  effect  of  civiliaation  in  reduc- 
ing all  our  sensations  to  those  of 
comfort,  we  conceive  to  be  really  an 
alarming  circumstance,  in  the  pomt 
of  ^*iew  under  consideration.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  emotion  to 
resist  the  universal  application  of  the 
Positive  Philosopher,  even  if  we  adopt 
and  adore  it  8s  an  instrument  of  ex- 
plication. The  Positive  Philosophy 
commands  us  to  forbear  all  specula- 


tion  into  the  inexpUeaiUe.  For  the 
sake  of  emotion  tnis  order  must  be 
disregarded.  Speculation  into  the 
essence  of  things  is  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  strong  feeling ; 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  would 
starve  upon  such  chopped  straw  as 
the  mere  intellectual  relations  of 
similitude  and  succession.  Nor  does 
it  meet  the  demands  of  emotional 
culture  to  say  that  the  Positive  Phi- 
losophy would  be  always  so  far  in 
arrears  of  the  known  phenomena, 
and  that  here  would  be  mystery 
enough.  No !  the  Positive  Philo- 
sophy would  require  to  strike  a  chasm 
in  itself,  under  tne  title  of  the  Liberty 
of  Hypothesis.  We  do  not  mean  t^ 
liberty  of  hypothesis  merely  as  a 
means  of  anticipating  theory,  but  for 
emotional  purposes.  It  is  in  this  light 
thirt  we  would  welcome  Animal  Mag- 
netism, or  any  thing  else  whatever 
that  would  but  knock  a  hole  through 
the  paper  wall  that  encloses  our 
mode  of  being,  snub  the  self-conceit 
of  our  senses,  and  give  us  other  and 
more  difficult  phenomena  to  explain. 
But  though  Luther  and  his  a^e 
were  not  at  variance  in  the  belief  in 
Satanic  agency,  Luther,  of  course, 
did  this  as  he  did  eveiy  thing  else, 
giganticallv.  The  Devil,  as  Luther 
conceived  nim,  was  not  the  Satan  of 
Milton ;  although  had  Luther  set 
himself  to  realise  the  Miltonic  narra- 
tive, his  conception  mi^ht  not  have 
been  dissimilar.  But  it  was  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  working  in  hu- 
man afihirs,that  Luther  conceived  the 
devil.  We  should  expect  his  concep- 
tion therefore  to  tally  with  Goethe*s 
in  some  respects,  but  only  as  a  con- 
ception of  lAither*s  would  tally  with 
one  of  GoetheV  Luther's  conception 
was  far  truer  to  the  grand  Scriptural 
definition  than  either  Milton's  or 
Goethe's.  Mephistopheles  being  a 
character  in  a  drama,  and  ^paiently 
fiilly  occupied  in  his  capaeity  as  such, 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  recog- 
nise in  him  that  virtually  omnipo- 
tent being  to  whom  all  evu  is  owing, 
who  is  leavening  the  human  mind 
every  where,  as  if  the  atmosphere 
nmml  the  globe  were  impregnated 
with  the  venom  of  his  spirit  In  the 
case  of  Milton's  Satan  we  have  no 
such  difficulty,  because  in  his  case  a 
whole  planet  is  the  stake,  and  there 
are  onl^  two  individuals  on  it.  But 
Luther  8  conception  met  the  whole 
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exigency  of  Seiiptiire.  His  eoncep- 
tion  was  disttneUy  that  of  a  being  to 
whose  operation  all  the  erll  of  all 
times  and  ail  plaees  is  owing,  of  a 
veritable  ^nvfim  difTosed  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Henee  his  mind 
had  to  take  up  with  the  notion  of  a 
multiplicity  of  devils ;  for  he  could 
only  conceive  the  Arch-spirit  acting 
corporedly  through  imps  or  emana- 
tions. Go6the*s  Mepfaistopheles  might 
pass  for  one  of  these. 

It  would  be  possible  farther  to 
illustrate  Luther's  coneeption  of  the 
Evil  Principle  by  presenting  a  great 
many  of  his  specific  sayings  respect- 
ing nim.  It  would  be  found  from 
these  that  his  conception  was  that  of 
a  being  to  whom  evil  of  all  kinds 
was  dear.  The  Devil  with  him  was  a 
meteorological  agent.  Devils,  he  said, 
are  in  woods,  and  waters,  and  dark 
pooUy  places,  ready  to  hurt  passers- 
by  ;  there  are  devils  also  in  the  thick 
black  clouds,  who  cause  hail  and 
thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  poison 
the  air,  and  the  fields  and  the  pas- 
tures. When  such  things  happen, 
philosophers  say  they  are  natural, 
and  ascribe  them  to  the  planets,  and 
I  know  not  what  all.  Ine  Devil  he 
believed  also  to  be  the  patron  of 
witchcraft.  The  Devil,  he  said,  had 
the  power  of  deceiving  the  senses,  so 
that  one  would  swear  he  heard  or  saw 
something,  while  really  the  whole 
was  an  illusion.  The  Devil  also  was  at 
the  bottom  of  dreaming  and  somnam- 
bulism. He  was  likewise  the  author  of 
diseases.  ^^  I  hold,'"  said  Luther,  *'  that 
the  Devil  sendeth  all  heavy  diseases 
and  sicknesses  upon  people.'*  Dis- 
eases are  as  it  were  the  Devil  strik- 
ing people ;  only  m  striking  he  must 
use  some  natural  instrument,  as  a 
murderer  uses  a  swc^d.  When  our 
sins  get  the  upper  hand,  and  all  is 

O  wrong,  then  the  Devil  must  be 
hangman^  to  clear  away  ob- 
Btmetions  and  to  blast  the  earth  with 
Amines  and  pestilences.  Whatsoever 
procures  death,  that  is  the  Devil's 
trade.  All  sadness  and  melancholy 
eome  of  the  Devil.  So  does  insanity. 
But  the  Devil  has  no  farther  power 
over  the  soul  of  a  maniac.  The  Devil 
works  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  He 
looks  always  upward,  taking  an  in- 
terest in  what  is  hieh  and  pompous ; 
he  does  not  look  downward,  taking 
little  interest  in  what  is  insignificant 


and  lowly.  He  likes  to  work  on  the 
great  scale ;  to  establish  an  influence, 
as  it  were,  over  the  central  minds 
which  manage  affairs.  The  Devil  is 
also  a  ^iritual  tempter.  He  is  the 
opponent  of  the  Divine  grace  in 
the  hearts  of  individuals.  This  was 
the  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  Satanic 
agency  which  would  be  most  used  in 
preacning;  and  accordingly  Luther's 
propositions  on  the  point  are  very 
specific.  He  had,  as  it  were,  ascer- 
tained the  laws  of  Satanic  operation 
upon  the  human  spirit  The  Devil, 
he  said,  knows  Soipture  well,  and 
uses  it  in  aiigument.  He  shoots  fear- 
ful thoughts,  which  are  his  fiery 
darts,  into  the  hearts  of  the  godly. 
The  Devil  is  acquainted  even  with 
those  mysterious  enjoyments,  those 
spiritual  excitements,  which  the 
Christian  would  suppose  a  being  like 
him  must  be  ignorant  of.  What  gross 
inexperienced  fellows,  he  says,  are 
these  Papist  commentators !  They  are 
for  interpreting  Paul's  "  thorn  in  the 
fiesh  "  to  be  merely  fieshly  lust ;  be- 
cause they  know  no  other  kind  of 
tribidation  than  that.  But  though 
the  Devil  has  great  power  over  the 
human  mind,  he  is  Imiited  in  some 
respects.  He  has  no  means,  for  in- 
stance, of  knowing  the  thoughts  of 
the  faithful  until  they  give  them 
utterance.  Again,  if  the  Devil  be 
once  fdled  in  argument,  he  cannot 
tempt  that  soul  again  on  the  same 
tack.  The  Papacy  being  with  Luther 
the  grand  existing  fbrm  of  evil,  he  of 
course  recognised  the  Devil  in  it.  If 
the  Papacy  j^e^ttWfi.xuCfi£t^OBair. 
Satttn-^ouTa  ioie  his  stronghold. 
Never  on  earth  again  would  ne  be 
able  to  pile  up  such  another  edifice. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  at  that  mo- 
ment all  the  enei^gies  of  the  enraged 
and  despairing  Spirit  were  emjdoyed 
to  prop  up  tne  reeling  and  tottering 
fabric.  Necessarily,  therefore,  Lnther 
and  Satan  were  personal  antagonists. 
Satan  saw  that  the  grand  struggle 
was  with  Luther.  If  he  could  hui 
crush  him  by  physical  violence,  or 
make  him  forget  God,  then  the  world 
would  be  his  own  again.  So  oflen  did 
be  wrestle  with  LuSier's  spirit ;  often 
In  nightly  heart-agonies  did  he  try  to 
shake  his  futh  in  Christ.  Bnt  he  was 
never  victorious.  '*A11  the  Duke 
Geoi^es  in  the  universe,"  said  Luther, 
^^ane  not  equal  to  a  single  devil;  and 
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of  Digbta  on  1117  restless,  BOIitary 
pillow ;  many  a  time,  in  the  wildest 
and  maddest  company,  as  the  bottle 
)■  going  round,  and  the  eon^  and 
Uu§^h  roaring  about,  I  am  thmkiira; 
of  faim.  I  have  ^  a  lock  ofbis  toiE 
brown  hair  hanging  round  my  breast 
now;  it  will  accompany  me  to  the 
dishonoured  paupers  grave  where 
BOon,  no  doabt.  Bury  Lyndon's  wom- 
out  old  bones  will  ae  laid. 

My  Brian  was  a  boy  of  amazing 
high  spirit  (indeed,  how,  coming  from 
such  a  stock,  could  he  be  otherwise  ?), 
impatient  even  of  my  control, 
against  which  the  dear  little  n^^e 
would  often  rebel  gallantly;  how 
much  more,  then,  of  his  mother's 
and  the  women's,  whose  attempts  to 
direct  him  he  wunld  laugh  to  scorn. 
Even  my  own  mother  ("  Mrs.  Bany 
of  Lyndon  "  the  good  soul  now  callra 
herself,  in  compliment  to  my  new 
family)  was  quite  unable  to  check 
faim,  and  hence  yon  may  fancy  what 
a  will  he  had  of  his  own.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  he  mieht  have 
lived  to  this  day,  he  mignt — but 
why  repine?  Is  he  not  in  a  better 
place  P  would  the  heritage  of  a  beg- 
gar do  any  service  to  him't'  It  is 
best  as  it  is  —  Heaven  be  good  to  us  I 
— and  that  I,  his  father,  should  be 
left  to  deplore  him.        , 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October 
I  hod  been  to  Dublin  in  order  to  see 
a  lawyer  and  a  monied  man,  who 
had  come  over  to  Ireland  to  consult 
with  me  about  some  sales  of  mine 
and  the  cut  of  Hackton  timber,  of 
which,  as  I  hated  the  place  and  wns 
greatly  in  want  of  money,  I  was  de- 
termined to  cut  down  every  stick. 
There  had  been  some  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  It  was  said  I  hod  no 
right  to  touch  the  timber.  The 
brate  peasantry  about  the  estate  had 
been  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  hatred 
figMost  me,  that  the  rascals  actually 
refused  to  lay  an  axe  to  the  trees, 
and  my  agent  (that  scoundrel  Lark- 
ins)  declared  that  bis  life  woa  in 
danger  among  them  if  he  attempted 
any  further  dispoilment  (as  they 
called  it)  of  the  property.  Every 
article  of  the  splendid  furniture  was 
told  by  this  time,  na  I  need  not  say, 
and,  as  for  the  plate,  I  hod  taken 
good  care  to  bring  it  olT  to  Ireland, 
where  it  now  was  in  the  best  of 


which  sum  1  soon  had  occasion  tor. 

1  went  to  Dublin,  then,  to  meet 
the  Englishmen  of  business,  and  so 
far  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr. 
Splint,  a  great  ship-builder  and  tim- 
ber-d^er  of  Plymouth,  of  my  claim 
to  the  Hackton  timber,  that  he  agreed 
to  purchase  it  off-hand  at  about  one- 
third  of  its  value,  and  handed  me 
over  50001.,  which,  being  pressed 
with  debts  at  the  time,  I  was  fain  to 
accept.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  down  the  wood,  I  warrant. 
He  took  a  regiment  of  shipwrights 
and  sawyers  from  his  own  and  the 


trees  as  the  bog  of  Allen. 

I  had  but  ill  luck  with  that  ac- 
cursed expedition  and  money.  I  lost 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  two  nights' 
play  at  Daly's,  so  that  my  debts  stood 
just  as  they  were  l>eforc ;  and  before 
the  vessel  !iailed  for  Holyhead,  which 
carried  away  my  old  eharper  of  a 
timber-merchant,  all  that  I  had  led 
of  the  money  he  brought  me  whs  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  with 
which  I  retorned  home  very  discon- 
solately, and  very  suddenly,  too,  for 
my  Dublin  tradesmen  were  hot  upon 
me,  hearing  I  had  spent  the  loan, 
and  two  ol^my  wine- merchants  had 
writs  out  against  me  for  some  thou- 
sands  of  pounds. 

I  bought  in  Dublin  according  to 
my  promise,  however — for  when  I 
give  a  promise  I  will  keep  it  at  any 
sacrifices — a  little  horse  for  my  dear 
little  Bryan,  which  was  to  be  a  pre- 
sent for  his  tenth  birthday,  that  was 
now  coming  on.  It  was  a  beautiful 
little  animal  and  stood  me  in  a  good 
sum.  I  never  rcCTrded  money  for 
that  dear  child.  But  the  horse  was 
very  wild.  He  kicked  off  one  of  my 
horse-boys,  who  rode  him  at  first,  and 
broke  the  lad's  lee,  and,  though  I 
took  the  animal  in  nand  on  the  jour- 
ney home,  it  was  only  my  weight  and 
skill  that  made  the  brute  quiet. 

When  we  got  home  I  sent  the 
horse  away  with  one  of  my  grooms 
to  a  farmer's  house  to  break  him 
thoroughly  in,  and  told  Bryan,  who 
was  all  anxiety  to  sec  his  little  hone, 
that  he  would  arrive  hyhla  birthday, 
when  he  should  hunt  him  along  with 
my  hounds,  and  I  promised  myself 
no  small  pleasure  in  presenting  the 


which  I  hoped  to  lee  him  lead  aome 
time  or  other  in  {Jue  of  bis  fond 
&ther.  Ah,  me  1  never  whb  that 
gallant  boy  to  ride  a  fox-chase,  or  to 

take  the  place  smoo^t  the  gentry  of 
his  country  which  his  birth  and  ge- 
nius bad  pointed  oat  for  him  1 

Though  I  don't  believe  in  dreams 
and  omens,  yet  I  can't  but  own  that 
when  a  great  calamity  is  hanging 
over  a  man  he  has  frequently  many 
strange  and  awful  forebodings  of  it. 
I  fancy  now  I  had  many.  Lady 
Lyndon,  especially,  twice  ieamed  M 
her  son's  death ;  but,  as  she  was  now 
grown  uncommonly  nervous  and  va- 
porish, I  treated  her  feara  with 
scorn,  and  my  own,  of  conrse,  too. 
And  in  an  unguarded  moment,  over 
the  bottle  afler  dinner,  I  told  poor 
Bryan,  who  was  always  qneationing 
me  about  the  little  horse,  and  when 
it  was  to  come,  that  it  was  arrived, 
that  it  was  in  Doolan's  farm,  where 
Mick  the  groom  was  breaking  him 
in.  "  Promise  me,  liryon,"  screamed 
bis  mother,  "tliat  you  will  not  ride 
the  horse  except  in  company  of  your 
father."  liut  I  only  said,  "Pooh, 
madam,  you  are  an  ass!"  being  angry 
at  her  silly  timidity,  whidi  was 
always  shelving  itself  in  a  thousand 
disagreeable  ways  now ;  and,  turning 
round  to  Bryan,  said,  "  I  promise 
your  lordship  a  good  flogging  if  you 
mount  him  without  my  leave." 

I  suppose  the  poor  child  did  not 
care  about  paying  this  penalty  for 
the  pleasure  he  was  to  have,  or  pos- 
sibly thought  a  foild  father  would 
remit  the  punishment  altogether,  for 
the  next  morning,  when  I  rose  rather 
late,  having  sat  up  drinkine  the 
night  before,  I  found  the  child  had 
been  otf  at  day-break,  having  slipped 
through  his  tutor's  room  (this  was 
Redmond  Quin,  our  cousin,  whom 
I  had  taken  to  live  with  me),  and  I 
bad  uu  doubt  but  that  he  was  gone 
to  Doolan's  farm. 

I  took  a  great  horse- whip  and  gal- 
loped off  after  him  in  a  rage,  swear- 
ing I  would  keep  my  promise.  But, 
Heaven  forgive  me !  I  little  tbougbt 
of  it,  when  at  three  miles  from  home 
I  met  a  sad  procession  coming  to- 
wards me,  peasants  moaning  and 
liowliog  as  OUT  Lnsh  do,  the  black 
horse  led  by  the  band,  aud,  on  a  door 
that  some  of  the  folks  carried,  my 


bis  little  coat  of  scvlet  and  gold. 
His  dear  face  was  quite  white,  and 
be  smiled  as  be  held  a  hand  out  to 
me,  and  «aid,  painfully,  "  You  won't 
whip  me,  wiU  ^ou,  paps?"  I  could 
only  burst  out  mto  tears  in  reply.  I 
have  seen  many  aad  manv  a  maa 
dying,  and  there's  a  look  BMnt  the 
eyes  which  you  cannot  mist^w. 
There  was  a  little  drummer-boy  I 
was  fond  of  who  was  hit  down  oe- 
iikneradi 

water,  he  looked  exactly  like  m^  dear 
Bryan  then  did — there's  no  mistak- 
ing that  awful  look  of  the  eyes.  We 
carried  bim  home  and  scoured  the 
country  tonod  for  doctors  to  come 
and  look  at  his  hurt. 

But  wiiat  does  a  doctor  avail  in  a 
contest  with  the  grim,  invincible  ene- 
my ?  Such  as  came  could  only  con- 
firm OUT  despair  by  their  account  of 
the  poor  child's  case.  He  bad 
mounted  his  horse  ^llantly,  sat  him 
bravely  all  the  time  the  animal 
plunged  and  kicked,  and,  having 
overcome  his  first  spite,' run  bim  at 
a  hedoe  by  the  roadkde.  But  there 
were  loose  stones  at  the  top,  and  the 
horse's  foot  caught  among  them,  and 
be  and  his  brave  little  rider  rolled 
over  together  at  the  other  aide.  The 
people  said  they  saw  the  noble  little 
t>oy  spring  up  ailer  his  fail  and  run 
to  catch  the  horse,  which  had  broken 
away  from  him,  kicking  him  on  the 
back,  as  it  wonld  seem,  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground.  Poor  Bryan  ran  a 
few  yards  aod  then  dropped  down 
as  if  shot.  A  pallor  came  over  hia 
face,  and  tbey  taougbt  be  was  dead. 
But  they  poured  whisky  down  his 
mouth,  and  the  poor  chnd  revived ; 
still  he  could  not  move,  hia  spine 
was  ii^ured,  the  lower  half  of  him 
was  dead  when  they  laid  him  in  bed 
at  home.  The  rest  did  not  last  long, 
God  help  me  I  He  remained  yet  for 
two  days  with  us,  and  a  sad  comfort 
it  was  to  think  he  was  in  no  pain. 

During  this  time  the  dear  angel'a 
temper  seemed  quite  to  change  ;  he 
ask^  his  motber  and  me  pardon  for 
any  act  of  disobedience  he  had  been 

Suiltv  of  towards  us,  he  said  often 
e  snould  like  to  see  bis  brother 
Uiillingdon.  "  Hully  was  better  than 
you,  papa,"  be  said;  "he  used  not  to 
swear  so,  and  he  told  and  taught  me 
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Away.*'  And,  taking  a  hand  of  Ym 
mother  and  mine  in  each  of  his  little 
clammy  ones,  he  hegged  ns  not  to 
qnanel  so,  hnt  love  eaeh  other,  so 
tnat  we  miffht  meet  again  in  heaven, 
where  BuUy  told  him  qnarrelscmie 
people  never  went.  His  mother  was 
very  mnch  affected  hy  these  admoni- 
tions from  the  poor,  suffering  angeFs 
mouth,  and  I  was  so  too.  I  wish  she 
had  enabled  me  to  keep  the  counsel 
which  the  dying  boy  gave  us. 

At  last,  after  two  days,  he  died. 
There  he  lay,  the  hope  or  my  family, 
the  pride  of  my  manhood,  the  link 
whicn  had  kept  me  and  my  Lady 
Lyndon  together.  '^O  Bedniond,** 
said  she,  kneeling  by  the  sweet  child's 
body,  '*do,  do  let  us  listen  to  the 
truth  out  of  his  blessed  mouth,  and 
do  you  amend  your  life,  and  treat 
your  poor,  loving,  fond  wife  as  her 
dying  child  bade  you.**  And  I  said 
I  would;  but  there  are  promises 
which  it  is  out  of  a  man's  power  to 
keep,  e^pemUy  with  Boch  a  woman 
as  her.  But  we  drew  together  after 
that  sad  event,  and  were  for  several 
months  better  friends^ 

I  won't  tell  yon  with  what  splen- 
dour we  buried  him.  Of  what  avail 
are  undertakers'  feathers  and  he- 
ralds' trumpery  ?  I  went  out  and 
shot  the  fatal  black  horse  that  had 
killed  him  at  the  door  of  the  vault 
where  we  laid  my  boy.  I  was  so 
wild  that  I  could  have  shot  myself 
too.  But  for  the  crime,  it  would 
have  been  better  that  I  should,  per- 
haps, for  what  has  my  life  been  smee 
that  sweet  flower  was  taken  out  of 
my  bosom  ?  A  succession  of  mise- 
ries, Mrrongs,  disasters,  and  mental 
and  bodily  sufferings,  which  never 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  in 
Christendom. 

Lady  Lyndon,  alwimi  vaporish 
and  nervous,  after  our  bleflMd  boy's 
catastrophe  became  more  agitated 
than  ever,  and  plunged  into  devo- 
tion with  so  muen  fervour,  that  yon 
would  have  fancied  her  almost  dis- 
tracted at  times.  She  imagined  she 
saw  visions.  She  said  an  angel  from 
heaven  had  told  her  that  Biyan's 
death  was  as  a  punishment  to  her  for 
her  neglect  of  ner  first-bom.  Then 
she  would  declare  Bullingdon  was 
alive ;  she  had  seen  him  in  a  dream. 
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They  haraned  me  with  ceaielen 
Un-suila,  got  injunctioDB  from  Chan- 
ceiy,  hampered  my  agenta  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  work,  ao  much  bo  that 
you  would  have  fancied  my  own  was 
not  my  ovin,  but  theirs,  to  do  as  they 
liked  with.  What  is  worae,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  they  had  tamper- 
iogs  and  dealings  with  my  own  do- 
mesticB  under  my  own  roof,  for  I 
could  not  have  a  word  with  Lady 
Lyndon  but  it  somehow  sot  abroaa, 
and  I  could  not  be  dnioK  with  my 
chaplain  and  friends  but  some  sanc' 
titled  rascals  would  get  bold  of  the 
news  and  reckon  np  ail  the  bottles  I 
drank  and  all  the  oaths  I  swore. 
That  these  were  not  few,  I  acknow- 
led^.  I  am  of  the  old  school,  was 
always  a  free  liver  and  speaker,  and, 
at  least,  if  I  did  and  eaid  what  I 
liked,  was  not  so  bad  as  many  a  cant- 
ing scoundrel  I  know  of  who  covers 
his  foibles  and  nns,  unsuspected,  with 
a  mask  of  holiness. 

As  I  am  making  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  am  no  hypocrite,  I  may  as 
well  confess  now  that  I  endeavoured 
to  ward  off  the  device?  of  my  ene- 
mies by  an  artifice  which  was  not, 
perhaps,  Btrictlv  justifiable.  Every  ■ 
thing  dependea  on  my  havine  an 
heir  to  the  estate ;  for  if  l^y  Lyn- 
don, who  was  of  weakly  health,  bad 
died,  the  next  day  I  was  a  beggar ; 
all  my  sacrifice*  of  money,  &c^  on 
the  estate  would  not  have  been  held 
in  a  farthing's  account ;  all  the  debts 
would  have  been  left  on  my  shoul- 
ders ;  and  my  enemies  would  have 
triuinphi^  over  me,  which,  to  a  man 
of  my  honourable  Spirit,  wan  "the 
unkinde^t  cut  of  all,  as  some  poet 
says. 

I  confess,  then,  it  was  my  wish  to 
supplant  these  scoundrels,  and,  as  I 
could  not  do  so  without  an  heir  to 
tnini'd  lo  Jiitd 
ir  at  hand,  and 
of  my  own  bliMid  too,  thouuh  with 
the  bar  Hiltl^>ter,  in  not  here  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  then  1  found  out  the 
rascally  machinations  of  my  ene- 
mii:9,  fur,  having  broached  thi*  plan 
to  l.ady  Lyndon,  whom  I  made  to 
be,  outwardly  at  least,  the  most  obe- 
dient of  wives,— although  I  never  let 
a  letter  from  her  or  to  her  go  or 
arrive  without  my  inspection, — al- 
though I  allowed  her  to  see  none 
but  those  per«on>  who  X  thought,  in 


TiptotTs  got  wind  of  my  scheme,  pro- 
tested instantly  aeainat  it,  not  only 
by  letter,  bnt  m  tne  shameful,  libel- 
lous public  priuta,  and  held  me  up  to 
public  odium  as  a  "child-forger,  as 
they  called  me.  Of  course  I  denied 
the  charge — I  could  do  no  othenviae, 
and  olTered  to  meet  any  one  of  tbe 
TiptoSs  on  the  field  of  honour,  tmA 
prove  him  a  scoundrel  and  a  linr,  aa 
he  was,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  tbia 
instance.  But  they  contented  tlieiD> 
selves  by  answering  me  by  a  lawyer, 
and  declined  an  invitation,  which  any 
man  of  spirit  would  have  accepted. 
My  hopes  of  having  an  heir  were 
thus  blighted  completely ;  indeed. 
Lady  Lyndon  (though,  as  I  have 
said,  I  take  her  opposition  for  no- 
thing) had  resisted  the  proposal  with 
as  much  energy  as  a  woman  of  her 
weakness  could  manifest,  and  said 
she  had  committed  one  great  crime 
in  cimsequence  of  me,  but  wonld 
rather  die  than  perform  another.  I 
could  easily  have  brought  her  lady- 
ship to  her  senses,  however :  but  my 
scheme  had  taken  wind,  and  it  was 
now  in  vain  to  attempt  it.  We 
light  have  had  a  dozen  children  in 

onest  wedlock,     -'  ' " 

have  said  the^  w 


As  for  raising  money  on  annuities, 
I  may  say  I  had  n     " 
est  up.     There  we 


neyoi 
i  her 


but  few  of  those 
I  my  time  which 
have  since  sprung  up  in  the  city  of 
London ;  underwriters  did  the  bu<ii- 
nesa,  and  my  wife's  life  was  as  well 
known  among  them  as,  I  do  believe, 
that  of  any  woman  in  ChristendoTi. 
latterly,  when  I  wanted  to  get  a 
sum  agamst  her  life,  the  rascals  had 
the  impudence  to  say  my  ti'eatment 
of  her   did   not   render   it  worth  a 

i 'ear's  purchase, — bb  if  my  interest 
ay  in  killine  her  I  Had  my  boy 
lived,  it  would  have  been  a  ditTerent 
thing;  he  and  his  mother  might  have 
cut  off  the  entail  of  a  good  part  of 
the  property  between  them,  and  my 
affairs  have  been  put  in  better  order. 
Now  they  were  m  a  had  condition 
indeed.  All  my  dchemes  had  turned 
out  failures ;  my  lands,  which  1  had 
purchased  with  borrowed  money, 
made  me  no  return,  and  I  wasobliged 
to  pay  ruinous  interest  for  the  sums 
witli  which  I  had  purchased  them. 


saddled  with  hunc 


B  of  annuities, 
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and  thousands  of  lawyers*  charges ;  it  w      1 

and  I  felt  the  net  drawing  closer  and  prud      i 

closer  round  me,  and  no  means  to  She:      i 

extricate  myself  from  its  toils.  hons      i 

To  add  to  all  my  perplexities,  two  out ;       i 

years  after  my  poor  cnild*s  death,  was 

my  wife,  whose  vagaries  of  temper  a  ma      i 

and  wayward  follies  I  had   borne  monl 

with  for  twelve  years,  wanted   to  ful  si     i 

leave  me,  and  absolutely  made  at-  of  th 

tempts  at  what  she  called  escaping  ever}     j 

from  my  tyranny.  part,      i 

My  mother,  who  was  the  only  man^; 

person  that,  in  my  misfortunes,  re-  scioui 

mained  faithful  to  me  (indeed,  she  soul       I 

has  always  spoken  of  me  in  my  true  mc  la     1 

light,  as  a  martyr  to  the  rascality  of  and  c     i 

others  and  a  victim  of  my  own  ge-  and  I     i 

nerous  and  confiding  temper),  found  too,  U    i 

out  the  first  scheme  that  was  goins  beer.      * 

on,  and  of  which  those  artful  and  Icani    I 

malicious  Tiptoffs  were,  as  usual,  the  no  sh    ! 

main  promoters.     Mrs.  Barry,  in-  bottle 

deed,  though  her  temper  was  violent  slops,     < 

and  her  ways  singular,  was  an  in-  her  d( 

valuable  person  to  me  in  my  house,  It  wa 

which  would  have  been  at  rack  and  could     i 

ruin  long  before,  but  for  her  spirit  of  the  co    i 

order  and  management,  and  her  ex-  tie,  as    i 

cellent  economy  in  the  government  Tha 

of  my  numerous  family.    As  for  my  her  w 

Lady  Lyndon,  she,  poor  soul !  was  the  fir 

much  too  fine  a  lady  to  attend  to  that  h  i 

household  matters — passed  her  days  set  my  i 

with  her  doctor,  or  her  books  of  over  tl  ! 

piety,  and  never   appeared   among  this,  yc  i 

us  except  at  my  compulsion,  when  reasons 

she  and  my  mother  would  be  sure  to  I  nevei  : 

have  a  quarrel.  Barry*^ 

Mrs  Barry,  on  the  contrair,  had  were  ir  ' 

a  talent  for  management  in  all  mat-  paid  tvi;  : 

ters.     She  kept  the  maids  stirring,*  I  shoul  t 

and  the  footmen  to  their  duty ;  had  served   i 

an  eye  over  the  claret  in  the  cellar,  and  w{  I 

and  the  oats  and  hay  in  the  stable ;  mother 

saw  to  the  salting  and  pickling,  the  keys  ui 

potatoes  and  the  turf-stacking,  the  eye  ever 

pig -killing    and   the   poultry,    the  countesi 

linen -room  and  the  bakehouse,  and  she  mat ; 

the  ten  thousand  minutiae  of  a  great  till  nigl 

establishment.    If  all  Irish  house-  did.    If 

wives  were  like  her,  I  warrant  many  watchful 

a  hall-fire  would  be  blazing  where  and,  if  si 

the   cobwebs   only  grow  now,  and  Barrv  a; 

many  a  park  covered  with  sheep  and  of  fellovt 

fat  cattle  where  the  thistles  are  at  side  of  I 

present  the  chief  occupiers.    If  any  came  to 

thing  could  have  saved  me  from  the  jected,  i 

consequences  of  villany  in    others,  room  in 

and  (I  confess  it,  for  I  am  not  above  that  we 

owning  to  my  faults)  my  own  too  church 

easy,  generous,  and  careless  nature^  Sunday, 


tne  nice»Daua  in  my  compamr,  'wnea- 
ever  the  ooast  was  dear  of  the  ras- 
cally bailiffs  who  beset  me.  This 
gave  the  lie  to  any  of  those  maliffners 
who  said  that  I  wished  to  miuce  a 
prisoner  of  my  wife.  Hie  fact  is, 
that,  knowing  ner  levity,  and  seeing 
the  insane  dislike  to  me  and  mine 
which  had  now  begun  to  supersede 
what,  perhaps,  had  been  an  equally 
insane  fondness  for  me,  I  was  bound 
to  be  on  my  guard  that  she  should 
not  give  me  tne  slip.  Had  she  left 
me  I  was  ruined  the  next  day.  This 
(which  my  mother  knew)  compelled 
us  to  keep  a  tight  watch  over  her ; 
but,  as  for  imprisoning  her,  I  repel 
the  imputation  with  scorn.  Every 
man  imprisons  his  wife  to  a  certain 
degree;  the  world  would  be  in  a 
pretty  condition  if  women  were  al- 
lowed to  quit  home  and  return  to  it 
whenever  they  had  a  mind.  In 
watching  over  my  wife,  Lad^  Lyn<* 
don,  I  did  no  more  than  exercise  the 
legitimate  authority,  which  awards 
honour  and  obedience  to  every  hus- 
band. 

Such,  however,  is  female  artifice, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  my  watchfulness 
in  guarding  her,  it  is  probable  my 
ladv  would  have  given  me  the  slip, 
had  I  not  had  quite  as  acute  a  person 
as  herself  as  my  ally ;  for,  as  the 
proverb  savs  that  **•  tne  best  way  to 
catch  one  thief  is  to  set  another  uter 
him,**  so  the  best  way  to  get  the 
better  of  a  woman  is  to  engage  one 
of  her  own  artful  sex  to  guard  her. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  fol- 
lowed as  she  was,  all  her  letters  read, 
and  all  her  acquaintances  strictly 
watched  by  me,  tiving  in  a  remote  part 
of  Ireland  away  from  ner  family,  Lady 
Lyndon  could  have  had  no  chance  of 
communicating  witii  her  allies,  or  of 
makins  her  wrongs,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  calf  them,  public ;  and  yet,  for 
awhile,  she  carried  on  a  corrrespond- 
enoe  under  my  very  nose,  aiuL  ac« 
tually  organised  a  conspiracy  for  fly- 
ing from  me,  as  shall  hie  told. 

She  always  had  an  inordinate  pas- 
sion for  dr^  and,  as  she  was  never 
thwarted  in  any  whimsey  she  had 
of  this  kind  (for  I  spared  no  money 
to  gratify  her,  and  among  my  debts 
are  millmers*  bills  to  the  amount  of 
man^  thousands),  boxes  used  to  pass 
continually  to  and  fro  firom  Dublin, 
with  all  sorts  of  dresses,  caps,  flounoes) 
and  furbelowB,  as  her  fjuicy  dictated. 


wnn  tnese  wouia  oome  leiiem  irom 
her  milliner,  in  answer  to  numerous 
similar  injunctions  from  my  lady,  all 
of  which  passed  through  my  hands, 
without  the  least  suspicion,  for  some 
time.  And  yet  in  these  very  papers, 
by  the  easy  means  of  ffpnpathetie 
ink,  were  contained  all  her  ladyship's 
correspondence,  and  Heaven  knows 
(for  it  was  some  time,  as  I  have  said, 
before  I  discovered  the  trick)  what 
charges  against  me. 

But  clever  Mrs.  Barry  found  out 
that  always,  before  my  ladj-wifb 
chose  to  write  letters  to  ner  milliner, 
she  had  need  of  lemons  to  make  her 
drink,  as  she  said ;  and  this  fact, 
being  mentioned  to  me,  set  me  a- 
thinking,  and  so  I  tried  one  of  the 
letters  before  the  fire,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  villany  was  brought  to 
light.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  horrid  artful  letters  of  this 
unhappy  woman.  In  a  great  hand, 
with  wide  lines,  were  written  a  set  of 
directions  to  her  mantua-maker,  set- 
ting forth  the  articles  of  dress  for 
which  my  lad^  had  need,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thar  make,  the  stuns  she 
selected,  &c.  She  would  make  out 
long  lists  in  this  way,  writing  each 
article  in  a  separate  line,  so  as  to  have 
more  space  for  detailing  all  my  cruel- 
ties and  her  tremendous  wrongs. 
Between  these  lines  she  kept  tne 
ionmal  of  her.  captivity ;  it  would 
nave  made  the  fortune  of  a  romance- 
writer  in  those  days  but  to  have  got 
a  copy  of  it,  and  to  have  published 
it,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Lovely 
Prisoner,  or  the  Savage  Husband,*' 
*or  by  some  name  equauy  taking  and 
absurd.  The  journal  would  be  as 
follows :  — 

•  •  •  • 

"  Monday, ^Yesierdzj  I  was  made  to 
go  to  church.  My  odious,  num$trous, 
vulgar,  ihe*dragon  of  a  mother 'ifi'law,  in  a 
yellow  satin  and  red  ribands,  taking  the 
first  place  in  the  coach ;  Mr.  L.  riding 
by  i(a  sidoi  on  the  horse  be  never  paid 
for  to  Captain  Hordiestone.  The  wicked 
hypocrite  led  me  to  the  pew,  with  hat  in 
band  and  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
kisied  my  band  as  I  entered  the  coach 
after  service,  and  patted  my  Italian  grey- 
hound,— all  that  the  few  people  collected 
might  see.  He  made  me  come  dowa 
stairs  in  the  evening  to  make  tea  for  his 
company,  of  whom  three-fourths,  be  him- 
self included,  were,  as  usnai,  drunk. 
They  painted  the  parson's  face  black, 
when  his  reveience  had  arrived  at  bis 
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seventh  bottle,  md  at  bis  nsiwl  ioeentt* 

ble  stage,  and  they  tied  hini  oo  tbe  grey 
mare,  with  bis  face  to  tbe  tail.  Tbe  sbe. 
dragon  read  the  Whole  Dutu  of  Man  all 
tbe  evening  till  bedtime,  wuea  she  saw 
me  to  my  apartments,  locked  me  in,  and 
proceeded  to  wait  upon  her  abominable 
son,  whom  she  adores  for  his  wicVedness, 
I  should  think,  at  Styeorax  did  Caliban," 

•  «  •  * 

You  should  have  seen  my  mother's 
fary  as  I  read  her  out  this  passage  I 
Indeed,  I  have  always  had  a  ti»te 
for  a  joke  (that  practised  on  the  par- 
son, as  described  above,  is,  I  confess, 
a  true  bill),  and  used  carefully  to 
select  for  Mrs.  Barry's  hearing  all 
the  compliments  that  Lady  Lyndon 
passed  upon  her.  The  dragon  was 
the  name  by  which  she  was  known 
in  this  precious  correspondence,  or 
sometimes  she  was  designated  by  the 
title  of  the  "  Lrish  Witch."  As  for 
me,  I  was  denominated  '*  my  gaoler," 
"  my  tyrant,'*  "  the  dark  spuit  which 
has  obtained  the  mastery  over  my 
being,"  and  so  on,  in  terms  always 
complimentary  to  my  power,  how- 
ever little  they  midgut  be  so  to  my 
amiability.  Here  is  another  extract 
from  her  "  Prison  Diary,"  bv  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  my  lady,  although 
she  pretended  to  be  so  indifferent  to 
my  goings  on,  had  a  sharp  woman's 
eye,  and  could  be  as  jealous  as  an- 
other:— 


«( 


Wednetday, — This  day  two  years  my 
last  hope  and  pleasure  in  life  was  taken 
from  me,  and  my  dear  child  was  ealled 
to  heaven.  Has  he  joined  his  neglected 
brother  there,  whom  I  anffered  to  grow 
tip  unheeded  by  my  aide,  and  whom  tbe 
tyranny  of  the  monster  to  whom  I  am 
united  drove  to  exile,  and,  perbapfi,  to 
death?  Or  is  the  child  alire,  as  my 
foitd  heart  sometimes  deems?  Charles 
liullingdon  1  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
wretched  mother,  who  acknowledges  her 
crimes,  her  coldness  towards  thee,  and 
now  bitterly  pays  for  her  error!  But, 
no,  he  cannot  live!  I  am  disCraetedt 
"My  only  hope  is  in  you,  my  cousin  ~- 
you,  whom  I  bad  once  thougnt  to  salute 
by  a  siill  fonder  titUt  my  dear  George 
Poyningsl  Oh,  be  ray  knight  and  my 
preserver,  the  true  chiValhc  being  thou 
ever  wert,  end  rescue  me  from  the  thrall 
of  the  felon  caitiff  who  holds  me  captive, 
— rescue  me  from  him,  and  from  Stycorax, 
the  vile  Irish  witch,  his  mother ! " 

(Here  follow  some  verses,  such  as 
her  ladyship  was  in  the  habit  of 
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sentimentalities,  and,  with  as  little 
heart  as  any  woman  I  ever  knew, 
yet  shewing  the  most  violent  dispo- 
sition to  be  in  love.  She  wrote  al- 
ways as  if  she  was  in  a  flame  of 
passion.  I  have  an  elegy  on  her 
lap-dog,  the  most  tender  and  pa- 
thetic piece  she  ever  wrote ;  and  most 
tender  notes  of  remonstrance  to 
Betty,  her  favourite  maid ;  to  her 
housekeeper,  on  quarrelling  with  her; 
to  half-a-dozen  acquaintances,  each 
of  whom  she  addressed  as  the  dearest 
friend  in  the  world,  and  forgot,  the 
very  moment  she  took  up  another 
fancy.  As  for  her  love  for  her 
children,  the  above  passage  will 
shew  how  much  she  was  capahle  of 
true  maternal  feeling ;  the  very  sen- 
tence in  which  she  records  the  death 
of  one  child  serves  to  betray  her 
egotisms,  and  to  wreak  her  spleen 
against  myself;  and  she  only  wishes 
to  recall  another  from  the  grave,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  of  some  per- 
sonal advantage  to  her.  If  I  did 
deal  severely  with  this  woman,  keep- 
ing her  from  her  flatterers  who 
would  have  bred  discord  between  us, 
and  locking  her  up  out  of  mischief, 
who  shall  say  that  I  was  wrong  ?  If 
any  woman  deserved  a  strait  waist- 
coat, it  was  my  I^ady  Lyndon ;  and  I 
have  known  people  in  my  time  ma- 
nacled, and  with  their  heads  shaved, 
in  the  straw,  who  had  not  com- 
mitted half  the  follies  of  that  fool- 
ish, vain,  infatuated  creature.* 

My  mother  was  so  enraged  by  the 
charges  against  me  and  herself  which 
these  letters  contained,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could 
keep  her  from  discovering  our  know- 
ledge of  them  to  Lady  Lyndon, 
whom  it  was,  of  course,  my  object,  to 
keep  in  i^orance  of  our  knowledge 
of  her  designs ;  for  I  was  anxious  to 
know  how  far  they  went,  and  to 
what  pitch  of  artifice  she  would  go. 
The  letters  increased  in  interest  (as 
they  say  of  the  novels)  as  they  pro- 
ceeded.   Pictures  were  drawn  of  my 


treatment  of  her  which  would  make 
your  heart  throb.  I  don*t  know  of 
what  monstrosities  she  did  not  ac- 
cuse me,  and  what  miseries  and  starv- 
ation she  did  not  profess  herself  to 
undergo,  all  the  while  she  was  living 
exceedingly  fat  and  contented  to  out- 
ward appearances,  at  our  house  at 
Castle  Lyndon.  Novel-reading  and 
vanity  had  turned  her  brain.  I  could 
not  say  a  rough  word  to  her  (and  she 
merited  many  thousands  a-day,  I  can 
tell  you)  but  she  declared  I  was  putting 
her  to  the  torture ;  and  my  mother 
could  not  remonstrate  with  her  but 
she  went  off  into  a  fit  of  hysterics,  of 
which  she  would  declare  the  worthy 
old  lady  was  the  cause. 

At  last  she  began  to  threaten  to 
kill  herself;  and,  though  I  by  no 
means  kept  the  cutlery  out  of  the 
way,  did  not  stint  her  in  garters,  and 
left  her  doctor*s  shop  at  her  entire 
service, — ^knowing  her  character  full 
well,  and  that  there  was  no  woman 
in  Christendom  less  likely  to  lay 
hands  on  her  precious  life  than  her- 
self, yet  these  threats  began  to  have 
an  effect  evidently  in  the  quarter  to 
which  they  were  addressed ;  for  the 
milliners*  packets  npw  began  to  ar- 
rive with  great  frequency,  and  the 
bills  sent  to  her  contained  assurances 
of  coming  aid.  The  chivalrous  Lord 
Greorge  Foynings  was  coming  to  his 
cousin^s  rescue,  and  did  me  tlie  com- 

Eliment  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  free 
is  dear  cousin  from  the  clutches  of 
the  most  atrocious  villain  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity,  and  that,  when 
she  was  free,  measures  should  be 
taken  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground 
of  cruelty  and  every  species  of  ill 
usage  on  my  part. 

I  had  copies  of  all  these  precious 
documents  on  one  side  and  the  other 
carefully  made,  by  my  before - 
mentioned  relative,  godson,  and  se- 
cretary, Mr.  Redmond  Quin,  at  pre- 
sent the  worthy  agent  of  the  Castle 
Lyndon  property.  This  was  a  son 
of  my  old  flame  Nora,  whom  I  had 


*  Whatever  ber  ladys}iip*8  faults  were,  and,  indeed,  she  seems,  according  to  her 
own  shewing,  to  have  been  as  vain  and  silly  a  creataie  as  ever  lived,  yet  she  seems 
to  have  bad,  from  Mr.  Bany's  own  account,  a  verv  sincere  attachment  for  that 
amiable  individual  ;  to  have  come  to  him  whenever  he  gave  her  the  slightest  encoa- 
rageroent;  and,  if  she  wrote  silly  letters  to  other  persons,  they  appear  tu  have  been 
quite  harmless,  in  intention  nt  least,  and  to  have  had  no  further  culpability  than  that 
resulting  from  an  exceedingly  strong  vanity  and  feeble  bead.  Those  letters  to  Lord 
George  Poynings  which  her  husband  made  use  of  against  ber  subsequently,  her  husband 
here  acknowledges  to  have  been  written  without  the  slightest  culpable  design* 
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taken  from  her  in  a  fit  of  senerosity, 
promising  to  care  for  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  and  provide  for  him 
through  life.  But  auer  the  lad  had 
heen  for  a  year  at  the  University 
the  tutors  would  not  admit  him  to 
commons  or  lectures  until  his  college 
bills  were  paid;  and,  offended  by 
this  insolent  manner  of  demanding 
the  paltry  sum  due,  I  withdrew 
my  patronage  from  the  place,  and 
ordered  my  gentleman  to  Castle 
Lyndon,  where  I  made  him  useful  to 
me  in  a  hundred  ways.  In  my  dear 
little  boy*s  lifetime,  he  tutored  the 
poor  child  as  far  as  his  high  spirit 
would  let  him ;  but  I  promise  you  it 
was  small  trouble  poor  dear  Bryan 
ever  gave  the  books.  Then  he  kept 
Mrs.  Barry's  accounts;  copied  my 
own  interminable  correspondence 
with  my  lawyers  and  the  agents  of 
all  my  various  property ;  took  a  hand 
at  picquet  or  backgammon  of  even- 
ing with  me  and  my  mother;  or, 
bemg  an  ingenious  lad  enough 
(though  of  a  mean,  boorish  spirit,  as 
became  the  son  of  such  a  father),  ac- 
companied my  Jjody  Lyndon's  spinet 
with  his  flageolet;  or  read  French 
and  Italian  with  her,  in  both  of 
which  languages  her  ladyship  was  a 
fine  scholar,  and  in  which  he  also 
became  perfectly  conversant.  It 
would  make  my  watchful  old  mother 
very  angry  to  hear  them  conversing 
in  these  languages ;  for,  not  under- 
standing a  word  of  either  of  them, 
Mrs.  Brady  was  furious  when  they 
were  spoken,  and  always  said  it  was 
some  scheming  they  were  aflcr. 
It  was  Lady  Lyndon's  constant  way 
of  annoying  the  old  lady,  when  the 
three  were  alone  together,  to  address 
Quin  in  one  or  other  of  these 
tongues. 

I  was  perfectly  at  ease  with  regard 
to  his  fidelity,  for  I  had  bred  the  lad, 
and  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and, 
besides,  had  had  various  proofs  of 
his  trustworthiness.  He  it  was  who 
brought  me  three  of  Lord  George's 
letters,  in  reply  to  some  of  my  lady's 
complaints,  which  were  concealed  be- 
tween the  leather  and  the  boards  of 
a  book  which  was  sent  from  the  cir- 
culating library  for  her  ladyship's 
perusal.  He  and  my  ]ady  too  had 
irequent  quarrels.  She  mimicked 
his  gait  in  her  pleasanter  moments ; 
in  her  haughty  moods,  she  would  not 
tat  down  to  table  with  a  tailor*s 
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means  of  escape  actually  got  i^eady, 
while  I  never  suspected  their  design. 
A  mere  accident  made  me  ac- 
quainted ¥rith  their  plan.  One  of 
my  colliers  had  a  pretty  daughter ; 
and  this  pretty  lass  had  for  her  ha* 
chelor,  as  they  call  them  in  Ireland, 
a  certain  lad  who  hrought  the  letter- 
hag  for  Castle  I>mdon  (and  many  a 
dunning  letter  K>r  me  was  there  in 
it,  God  wot!);  and  this  letter-hoy 
told  his  sweetheart  how  he  brought  a 
hag  of  money  from  the  town  for 
Maister  Quin;  and  how  that  Tim, 
the  post-boy,  had  told  him  that  he 
was  to  bring  a  chaise  down  to  the 
water  at  a  certain  hour;  and  Miss 
Boonev,  who  had  no  secrets  from 
me,  blurted  out  the  whole  story, 
asked  me  what  scheming  I  was  after, 
and  what  poor,  imlucky  girl  I  was 

foing  to  carry  away  with  the  chaise 
hi^  ordered,  and  bribe  with  the 
money  I  had  got  from  town  P 

Then  the  whole  secret  flashed 
upon  me,  that  the  man  I  had  che- 
rished in  my  bosom  was  going  to  be- 
tray me.  I  thought  at  one  time  of 
catching  the  couple  in  the  act  of 
escape;  half  drowning  them  in  the 
ferry  which  they  had  to  cross  to  set 
to  their  chaise,  and  of  pistolling  the 
young  traitor  before  Lady  Lyndon's 
eyes ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  news  of  the 
escape  would  make  a  noise  through 
the  country,  and  rouse  the  confounded 
justice's  people  about  my  ears,  and 
bring  me  no  good  in  the  end.  So  I 
was  obliged  to  smother  my  just  in- 
dignation, and  to  content  myself  by 
crushing  the  foul  conspiracy,  just 
at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  be 
hatched. 

I  went  home,  and  in  half-an-hour, 
and  with  a  few  of  my  terrible  looks, 
I  had  Lady  Lyndon  on  her  knees, 
begging  me  to  forgive  her;  confess- 
ing all  and  every  thing;  ready  to 
vow  and  swear  she  would  never 
make  such  an  attempt  again;  and 
declaring  that  she  was  fifty  times  on 
the  point  of  owning;  every  thing  to 
me,  but  that  she  reared  my  wrath 
against  the  poor  young  lad,  her  ac- 
complice, who  was  indeed  the  author 
and  inventor  of  all  the  mischief. 
This,  though  I  knew  how  entirely 
false  the  statement  was,  I  was  fain  to 
pretend  to  believe ;  so  I  beg^  her 
to  write  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Ueorge, 
who  had  supplied  her  with  oioneyi 


as  she  admitted,  and  with  whom  the 
plan  had  been  arnmged,  stating, 
briefly,  that  she  had  altered  her 
mind  as  to  the  trip  to  the  country 
proposed ;  and  that,  as  her  dear  hus- 
band was  rather  in  delicate  health, 
she  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and 
nurse  him.  I  added  a  dry  post- 
script, in  which  I  stated  that  it  would 
give  me  sreat  pleasure  if  his  lord- 
ship would  come  and  visit  us  at 
Castle  Lyndon ;  and  that  I  longed  to 
renew  an  acquaintance  which  in 
former  times  eave  me  so  much  satis- 
faction. *'  I  would  seek  him  out,*'  I 
added,  **  so  soon  as  ever  I  was  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  ei^erly  antici- 
pated the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  with 
him."  I  tnink  he  must  have  under* 
stood  my  meaning  perfectly  well, 
which  was,  that  X  would  run  him 
through  the  body  on  the  very  first 
occasion  I  could  come  at  him. 

Then  I  had  a  scene  ¥rith  my  per- 
fidious rascal  of  a  nephew,  in  whidi 
the  youn^  reprobate  shewed  an  au- 
dacity and  a  spirit  for  which  I  was 
quite  unprepared.  When  I  taxed 
him  with  ingratitude,  "What  do  I 
owe  you  P"  said  he.  "  I  have  toiled 
for  you  as  no  man  ever  did  for  an- 
other, and  worked  without  a  penny 
of  wages.  It  was  you  yourself  who 
set  me  against  you,  by  giving  me  a 
task  against  which  my  soul  revolted, 
— by  making  me  a  spy  over  your 
unfortunate  wife,  whose  weakness  is 
as  pitiable  as  are  her  misfortunes 
and  vour  rascally  treatment  of  her. 
Flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  you  used 
her.  I  tried  to  help  her  to  escape 
from  you ;  and  I  would  do  it  again, 
if  the  opportunity  offered,  and  so  I 
tell  you  to  your  teeth  I"  When  I 
offered  to  blow  his  brains  out  for  his 
insolence,  "Pooh  I"  said  he,— "kUl  the 
man  who  saved  your  poor  boy's  life 
once,  and  who  was  endeavouring  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  ruin  and  perdi- 
tion into  which  a  wicked  father  was 
leading  him,  when  a  Merciful 
Power  interposed,  and  withdrew  him 
from  this  house  of  crime  ?  I  would 
have  left  you  months  ago,  but  I 
hoped  for  some  chance  of  rescuiuff 
this  unhappy  lady.  I  swore  I  would 
try,  the  day  I  saw  vou  strike  her. 
Kill  me,  you  woman  is  bully !  You 
would,  if'^yott  dared,  but  you  have 
not  the  heart.  Your  very  servants 
like  me  better  than  you.     Touch 
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me,  and  they  will  iwe  and  eend  yon 
to  the  gallows  vou  merit  r 

I  interraptea  this  neat  speech  by 
sending  a  water-bottle  at  the  young 
gentleman's  head,  which  felled  him 
to  the  ground;  and  then  I  went  to 
meditate  upon  what  he  had  said  to 
me.  It  was  true  the  fellow  had 
saved  poor  little  Bryan's  life,  and* 
the  boy  to  his  dying  day  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  nim.  "Be  good  to 
Bedmond,  papa,**  were  almost  the 
last  words  he  spoke ;  and  I  promised 
the  poor  child,  on  his  death-bed, 
that  I  would  do  as  he  asked.  It  was 
also  true,  that  rough  usage  of  him 
would  be  little  liked  by  my  people, 
with  whom  he  had  managed  to  be- 
come a  great  favourite ;  which,  some- 
how, though  I  got  drunk  with  the 
rascals  often,  and  was  much  more 
familiar  with  them  than  a  man  of  my 
rank  commonly  is,  yet  I  knew  I  was 
by  no  means  liked  by  them,  and  the 
scoundrels  were  murmuring  against 
me  perpetually. 

But  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  trouble  of  debating  what  his  fate 
should  be^  for  the  young  gentleman 
took  the  disposal  of  it  out  of  my 
hands  in  the  simplest  way  in  tlie 
world,  viz.,  by  wasning  and  binding 
up  his  head  so  soon  as  he  came  to 
hmiself,  by  taking  his  horse  from 
the  stables ;  and,  as  he  was  quite  free 
to  eo  in  and  out  of  the  house  and 
parf  as  he  liked,  he  disappeared 
without  the  least  let  or  hindrance ; 
and,  leaving  the  horse  behind  him  at 
tiie  ferr  V,  went  off  in  the  very  post- 
chaise  wmch  was  waiting  for  Lady 
Lyndon.  I  saw  and  heard  no  more 
of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and, 
now  that  he  was  out  of  the  house, 
did  not  consider  him  a  very  trouble- 
some enemy. 

But  the  cunning  artifice  of  woman 
18  such  that,  I  think,  in  the  long  run, 
no  man^  were  he  Maehiavel  himseli^ 
eould  esci^  fifom  it;  and  though  I 
had  ample  proofs  in  the  above  trans* 
action  (m  which  my  wife's  perfidiona 
designs  were  fimstrated  by  my  fore* 
sight,  and  under  her  own  hand- 
writing) of  the  deceitfulness  of  her 
character  and  her  hatred  for  me,  yet 
she  actually  managed  to  deceive  me, 
in  spite  of  all  my  precautions 
and  the  vigilance  of  my  mother  in 
my  behalf.  Had  I  followed  that  good 
lady's  advice,  who  scented  .the  danger 
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was  joking  her,  and  asking  her 
whetner  she  would  take  the  water 
again,  whether  she  had  found  an- 
other lover,  and  so  forth,  she  sud- 
denly burst  into  tears,  and,  seizing 
hold  of  my  hand,  cried  passionately 
out, — 

"  Ah,  Barry,  you  know  well  enough 
that  I  have  never  loved  but  you! 
Was  I  ever  so  wretched  that  a  kind 
word  from  you  did  not  make  me 
happy  P  ever  so  angry,  but  the  least 
oiler  of  good- will  on  your  part  did  not 
bring  me  to  your  side  ?  Did  I  not 
ffive  a  sufficient  proof  of  my  affection 
for  you,  in  bestowing  one  of  the  first 
fortunes  in  England  upon  you  ?  have 
I  repined  or  rebuked  you  for  the  way 
you  have  wasted  it?  No,  I  loved 
you  too  much  and  too  fondly ;  I  have 
always  loved  you.  From  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  felt  irresistibly 
attracted  towai^  you.  I  saw  your 
bad  qualities,  and  trembled  at  your 
violence;  but  I  could  not  help  loving 
you.  I  married  you,  though  I  knew 
I  was  sealing  my  own  fate  in  doing 
so,  and  in  spite  of  reason  and  duty. 
What  sacrifice  do  you  want  from 
me?  I  am  ready  to  make  any,  so 
you  will  but  love  me,  or,  if  not,  that 
at  least,  you  will  gently  use  me." 

I  was  in  a  particularly  good 
humour  that  day,  and  we  bad  a  sort 
of  reconciliation ;  though  my  mother, 
when  she  heard  the  speech,  and  saw 
me  softening  towards  her  ladyship, 
warned  me  solemnly,  and  said,  *^  De- 
pend on  it,  the  artful  hussy  has  some 
other  scheme  in  her  head  now." 
The  old  lady  was  riffht,  and  I 
swallowed  the  bait  whicn  her  lady- 
ship had  prepared  to  entrap  me  as 
simply  as  any  gudgeon  takes  a  hook. 

I  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  with 
a  man  for  some  money,  for  which  I 
had  pressing  occasion ;  but  since,  our 
dispute  regarding  the  affair  of  the 
succession,  my  lady  had  resolutely 
refused  to  sign  anv  papers  for  my 
advantage,  and  without  her  name,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  my  own  was  of  little 
value  in  the  market,  and  I  could  not 
^et  a  guinea  from  any  money-dealer 
m  London  or  Dublin.  Nor  could  I 
get  the  rascals  from  the  latter  place 
to  visit  me  at  Castle  Lyndon,  owing 
to  that  unlucky  affkir  I  had  with 


Lawyer  Sharp,  when  I  made  him 
lend  me  the  money  he  brought  down, 
and  old  Solomons,  the  Jew,  being 
robbed  of  the  bond  I  gave  him 
after  leaving  my  house,*  tne  people 
would  not  trust  themselves  within 
my  walls  any  more.  Our  rents,  too, 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  by  this 
time,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  get  enough  money  from  the 
rascals  to  pay  my  wine -merchants 
their  bills.  Our  English  property, 
as  I  have  said,  was  equally  hampered, 
and,  as  often  as  I  applied  to  my 
lawyers  and  agents  for  money,  would 
come  a  reply  demanding  money  of 
me,  for  debts  and  pretended  claims 
which  the  rapacious  rascals  said  they 
had  on  me. 

It  was,  then,  with  some  feelings  of 
pleasure  that  I  got  a  letter  from  my 
confidential  man  in  Gray*s  Inn,  Lon- 
don, saying  (in  reply  to  some  ninety- 
ninth  demand  of  mine)  that  he 
thought  he  could  get  me  some 
money;  and  inclosing  a  letter  from 
a  respectable  firm  in  the  City  of 
London,  connected  with  the  mining 
interest,  which  offered  to  redeem  the 
incumbrance  in  taking  a  long  lease 
of  certain  property  of  ours,  which 
was  still  pretty  free,  upon  the  coun- 
tesses signature,  and  provided  they 
could  be  assured  of  her  free  will  in 
giving  it.  They  said  they  heard  she 
uved  in  terror  of  her  life  from  me, 
and  meditated  a  separation,  in  which 
case  she  might  repudiate  any  deeds 
signed  by  her  while  in  durance,  and 
subject  them,  at  any  rate,  to  a  doubt- 
ful and  expensive  litigation,  and  de- 
manded to  be  made  assured  of  her 
ladyship's  perfect  free  will  in  the 
transaction  before  they  advanced  a 
shilling  of  their  capital. 

Their  terms  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  I  saw  at  once  their  offer  must 
be  sincere,  and,  as  my  lady  was  in 
her  gracious  mood,  had  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  her  to  write  a  letter, 
in  her  own  hand,  declaring  that  the 
accounts  of  our  misunderstandings 
were  utter  calumnies,  that  we  lived 
in  perfect  union,  and  that  she  was 
quite  ready  to  execute  any  deed  which 
her  husband  might  desire  her  to  sign. 

This  proposal  was  a  very  timely 
one,  and  filled  me  with  great  hopes. 


*  These  exploits  of  Mr.  Lyndon  «re  not  related  in  the  narrative.  He  probably,  in 
the  cases  above  alluded  to»  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  in  that  primitive  and 
simple  manner  which  is  erea  now,  as  we  hear  occationally,  employed  in  Ireland* 


I  have  not  pectered  rov  rmders  vHh 
many  accoanta  of  mj  debta  and  law- 
affiiirs,  which  were  bj  this  time  bo 
vast  and  complicated  that  I  never 
thoroughly  knew  them  myself,  and 
waa  rendered  half  wild  bj  their 
urgency.  Snffice  it  to  lay,  taj  money 
WM  gone — my  credit  was  dooe.  I 
WBB  living  at  Castle  Lyndon  off  my 
own  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  bread, 
turf,  and  potatoes,  off  my  own  estate ; 
I  had  to  watch  Lady  Lyndon  within, 
tmd  the  bailifFs  without  For  the 
last  two  years,  Btuce  I  went  to  Dublin 
to  receive  money,  which  I  nnlnckily 
loat  at  play  there,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  creditors,  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  shew  in  that  city,  and  could 
only  appear  at  onr  own  coanty  town 
at  rare  intervals ;  and,  because  I 
knew  the  sheriffs,  whom  I  swore  I 
would  murder  if  anv  ill  chance  hap- 
pened to  me.  A  cnance  of  a  good 
loan  then  was  the  moat  welcome  pro- 
B|>ect  possible  to  me,  and  I  bailed  it 
with  all  the  eagerness  imwinable. 

In  reply  to  Ladv  Lyndon's  letter 
came,  in  course  of  time,  on  answer 
from  the  confounded  London  mer- 
chants, stating,  that  if  her  ladyship 
would  confirm  by  word  of  mouth  at 
their  counting  -  nouse  in  Birchin 
Lane,  London,  the  statement  of  her 
letter,  they,  having  surveyed  her  pro- 
perty, would  no  donbt  come  to 
terms;  but  they  declined  incurring 
the  ri«k  of  a  visit  to  Castle  Lyndtm  to 
UMOtiate,  as  they  were  aware  how 
other  Teq)ectahle  parties,  such  aa 
Messrs.  Bharp  and  Salmon  of  Dublin, 
had  been  trnted  there.     This  was  a 


"  Why  go,  RedmondF"  said  my 
wife.  "  I  am  happy  here,  as  long  aa 
yon  are  kind  to  me,  as  yon  now  are. 
We  can't  appear  in  London  as  we 
ought ;  the  little  money  you  will  get 
will  be  spent,  like  all  the  rest  has  been. 
Let  uB  turn  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess,  and  look  to  onr  flocks  and 
be  content."  And  she  took  my  hand 
and  kissed  it,  while  my  mother  only 
swd,  "  Humph !  I  believe  she's  at  the 
bottom  of  it — the  wicked  xcAonur.'" 

I  told  my  wife  she  was  a  fool ; 
bade  Mrs.  Barry  not  be  nneasy,  and 
was  hot  upon  going,  and  would  take 
no  denial  from  either  party.  How  I 
was  to  get  the  money  to  go  was  the 
question :  but  that  was  solved  by 
my  good  mother,  who  was  always 
r^dy  to  help  me  on  a  pinch,  and  who 
produced  sixty  guineas  from  a  stock- 
ing, which  was  all  the  ready  money 
that  Barry  Lyndon,  of  Castle  Lyn- 
don, and  married  to  a  fortune  of 
twenty  thousand  a-year,  conld  com- 
mand, snch  had  been  the  havoc  made 
in  this  fine  ftnlnne  by  my  own 
extnvagancc  (as  I  must  confess),  but 
chiefly  by  my  misplaced  cwifidence 
and  the  rascaUty  of  others. 

We  did  not  start  in  state,  yon  may 
be  sure.  We  did  not  let  the  country 
know  we  were  going,  or  leave  notice 
of  adieu  with  our  neighbours.  The 
&monB  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  and  his 
noble  wife  travelled  in  a  ha^-chuae 
and  pair  to  Waterford,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
thenoe  took  shipping  for  Bristol, 
where  we  arrived  quite  without  acci- 
dent.    When  a  man  is  going  to  the 
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woman!  when  I  recollect  Lady  L3ni- 
don's  smiles  and  blandishments,  now 
happy  she  seemed  to  be  on  that 
night!  what  an  air  of  innocent 
confidence  appeared  in  her  beha" 
vionr,  and  wnat  affectionate  names 
she  called  me !  I  am  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  depth  of  her  hypocrisy.  Who 
can  be  surprised  that  an  unsuspect- 
ing person  like  myself  should  nave 
b^  a  victim  to  such  a  consummate 
deceiver  ? 

We  were  in  London  at  three 
o^clock,  and  half-an-hour  before  the 
time  appointed  our  chaise  drove  to 
Gray^s  Inn.  I  easily  found  out  Mr. 
TapewelFs  apartments  —  a  gloomy 
den  it  was,  and  in  an  unlucky  hour 
I  entered  it!  As  we  went  up  the 
dirty  back-stair,  lighted  by  a  feeble 
lamp  and  the  dim  sky  oi  a  dismal 
London  afternoon,  my  wife  seemed 
agitated  and  fiiint.  "  Redmond," 
said  she,  as  we  got  up  to  the  door, 
"  don't  go  in :  i  am  sure  there  is 
danger.  There's  time  yet,  let  us  go 
back — ^to Ireland — anywhere!"  And 
she  put  herself  before  the  door,  in 
one  of  her  theatrical  attitudes,  and 
took  my  hand. 

I  just  pushed  her  away  to  one 
side.  *^  Lady  Lyndon,"  said  I,  **  you 
are  an  old  fool ! " 

''Old  fool!"  said  she;  and  she 
jumped  at  the  bell,  whidi  was  quickly 
answered  by  a  mouldy -looking  gen- 
tleman, in  an  unpowdered  wig,  to 
whom  she  cried,  "  Say  Lady  Lyn- 
don is  here;"  and  stalked  down  the 
passage,  muttering,  '^  Old  fool."  It 
was  ^^old''  which  was  the  epithet  that 
touched  her.  I  might  call  her  any 
thine  but  that. 

A&.  Tapewell  was  in  his  musty 
room,  surrounded  by  his  parchments 
and  tin  boxes.  He  advanced  and 
bowed;  begged  her  ladyship  to  be 
seated ;  pointed  towards  a  chair  for 
me,  which  I  took,  rather  wondering 
at  his  insolence;  and  then  retreated 
to  a  side-door,  saying  he  would  be 
back  in  one  moment. 

And  back  he  did  come  in  one  mo- 
ment, bringing  with  him — whom,  do 
you  think?  Another  la¥r>'er,  six 
constables  in  red  waistcoats,  with 
bludgeons  and  pistols,  my  Lord 
George  Foynii^gs,  and  his  aunt  Lady 
Jane  Peckover. 

When  mv  Lady  Lvndon  saw  her 
old  flame,  sue  flung  herself  into  his 
arms  in  a  hysterical  passion.     She 


called  him  her  savkNir,  her  preserver, 
her  gallant  knight,  and  tnen,  turn- 
ing round  to  me,  poured  out  a  flood  of 
invective  which  quite  astonished  me. 

"  Old  fool,  as  I  am,"  swd  she,  "  I 
have  outwitted  the  most  crafty  and 
treacherous  monster  under  the  sun. 
Yes,  I  was  a  fool  when  I  married 
YOU,  and  gave  up  other  and  nobler 
hearts  for  your  sake — yes,  I  wa«  a 
fool  when  I  forgot  my  name  and 
lineage  to  unite  myself  vrith  a  base- 
bom  adventurer  — a  fool  to  bear^ 
without  repining,  the  most  monstrous 
tyranny  that  ever  woman  suffered; 
to  allow  my  property  to  be  squan- 
dered; to  see  women,  as  base  and 
low-bom  as  yourself ^*' 

"  For  Heaven*s  sake,  be  calm  I  ** 
cries  the  lawyer ;  and  then  bounded 
back  behind  the  constables,  seein|^  a 
threatening  look  in  my  eye,  which 
the  rascal  did  not  like.  Indeed,  I 
could  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  had 
he  come  near  me.  Meanwhile,  my 
lady  continued  in  a  strain  of  in- 
coherent fuiy,  screaming  against  me, 
and  against  my  mother,  especially, 
unon  whom  she  heaped  abuse  worthy 
or  Billingsgate,  and  always  beginning 
and  endmg  the  sentence  with  the 
word  fool. 

"  You  don*t  tell  all,  my  lady,"  says 
I,  bitterly ;  "  I  said  oW  fooL" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  said,  and 
did,  sir,  every  thing  that  a  black- 
guard could  say  or  do,"  interposed 
little  Poynings.  *^  This  lady  is  now 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  re- 
lations and  the  law,  and  need  fear 
vour  infiunous  persecutions  no 
longer." 

*^  But  you  are  not  safe,**  roared  I ; 
"and,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,  and  have  tasted  your  blood 
once,  I  will  have  your  hearths  blood 
now." 

"  Take  down  his  words,  constables ; 
swear  the  peace  against  him  I " 
screamed  the  little  lawyer,  from  be- 
hind his  tipstaffs. 

"  I  wouhl  not  sully  my  sword  with 
the  blood  of  such  a  ruffian,"  cried 
my  lord,  relying  on  the  same  doughty 
protection.  "If  the  scoundrel  re- 
mains in  London  another  day,  he 
will  be  seized  as  a  common  swindler." 
And  this  threat  indeed  made  me 
wince,  for  I  knew  that  there  were 
seores  of  writs  out  against  sie  in 
town,  and  that,  once  in  prison,  my 
case  was  hopel 
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»  Where 'b  the  man  vnll  sdxe  me  ?*" 
shoated  I,  drawing  my  sword,  and 
placing  my  back  to  the  door.  ^  Let 
the  scoundrel  come.  You  —  you 
eowar^y  braggart,  come  first,  if  you 
have  the  soul  of  a  man  I  ^ 

"  We're  not  going  to  seise  you  1 " 
said  the  lawyer;  my  ladyship,  her 
aunt,  and  a  division  of  the  bailiffs 
moying  off  as  he  spoke.  **  My  dear 
sir,  we  don*t  wish  to  seize  you ;  we 
will  give  you  a  handsome  sum  to 
leave  the  country,  only  leave  her 
ladyship  in  peace  r* 

^  And  the  country  will  be  well  rid 
of  such  a  villain !  ^  says  my  lord,  re- 
treating too,  and  not  sorry  to  get  out 
of  my  reach ;  and  the  scoundrel  of  a 
lawyer  followed  him,  leaving  me  in 
possession  of  the  apartment,  and  in 
company  of  the  three  bullies  from 
the  police-office,  who  were  all  armed 
to  the  teeth.  I  was  no  longer  the 
man  I  was  at  twenty,  when  I  should 
have  charged  the  ruffians  sword  in 
hand,  and  have  sent  at  least  one  of 
them  to  his  account.  I  was  broken 
in  spirit,  regularly  caught  in  the 
toils,  utterly  baffled  and  beaten  by 
that  woman.  Was  she  relenting  at 
the  door  when  she  paused  and  begged 
me  to  turn  back?  Had  she  not  a 
lingering  love  for  me  still?  Her 
conduct  shewed  it,  as  I  came  to  reflect 
on  it.  It  was  my  only  chance  now 
left  in  the  world,  so  I  put  down  my 
sword  upon  the  lawyers  desk. 

*^  Grentlemen,**  said  I,  **  I  shall  use 
no  violence ;  ]^ou  may  tell  Mr.  Tape- 
well  I  am  auite  ready  to  speak  with 
him  when  ne  is  at  leisure  I  **  and  I 
sat  down  and  folded  my  arms  quite 
peaceably.  What  a  change  from  the 
barry  Lyndon  of  old  days  I  but,  as  I 
have  read  in  an  old  book  about  Hanni- 
bal the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he 
invaded  the  Romans,  his  troops,  which 
were  the  most  gallant  in  the  world 
and  carried  all  before  them,  went  into 
cantonments  in  some  city  where  they 
were  so  sated  with  the  luxuries  and 
pleasures  of  life,  that  they  were  easily 
beaten  in  the  next  campaign.  It  was 
so  with  me  now.  My  strength  of 
mind  and  body  were  no  longer  those 
of  the  brave  youth  who  shot  his  man 
at  fifteen,  and  fought  a  score  of 
battles  within  six  years  afterwards. 
Now,  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  I 
write  this,  there  is  a  small  man  who 
is  always  jeering  me  and  making 
game  of  me,  who  asks  roe  to  figh^ 


and  I  ha;ven*t  the  coura^  to  tench 
him.  But  I  am  anticipating  the 
eloomy  and  wretched  events  of  my 
history  of  humiliation,  and  hfkl  better 
proceed  in  order. 

I  took  a  lodging  in  a  coffiBe-house 
near  Gray's  Inn,  taking  care  to  in- 
form Mr.  Tapewell  of  my  where- 
abouts, and  anxiously  expecting  a 
visit  from  him.  He  came  and  brought 
me  the  terms  which  Lady  Lyndon's 
friends  proposed, — a  paltiy  annuity  of 
8002.  a-year,  to  be  paid  on  the  con- 
dition of  my  remaming  abroad  out 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  be 
stopped  on  the  instant  of  my  return. 
He  told  me  what  I  very  w^  knew, 
that  my  stay  in  London  would  in- 
fallibly plun^  me  in  gaol,  that 
there  were  writs  innumerable  taken 
out  against  me  here  and  in  the  west 
of  England,  that  my  credit  was  so 
blown  upon  that  I  could  not  hope  to 
raise  a  shilling,  and  he  left  me  a 
night  to  consider  of  his  proposal, 
saying  that,  if  I  reftised  it,  the 
fiunily  would  proceed  ;  if  I  acceded, 
a  quarter's  salary  should  be  paid 
to  me  at  any  foreign  port  I  should 
prefer. 

What  was  the  poor,  lonely,  and 
broken-hearted  man  to  do  ?  I  took 
the  annuity,  and  was  declared  outlaw 
in  the  course  of  next  week.  The 
rascal  Quin  had,  I  found,  been,  after 
all,  the  cause  of  my  undoing.  It  was 
he  devised  the  scheme  for  bringing 
me  up  to  London,  sealing  the  at- 
torney's letter  with  a  seal  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
^e  countess  formerly ;  indeed  he  had 
always  been  for  trying  the  plan,  and 
had  proposed  it  at  first,  but  ner  lady- 
ship, with  her  inordinate  love  of 
romance,  preferred  the  project  of 
elopement.  Of  these  points  ray  mo- 
ther wrote  me  word  in  my  lonely 
exile,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
come  over  and  share  it  with  me,  which 
proposal  I  declined.  She  left  Castle 
Lyndon  a  very  short  time  after  I  had 
quitted  it,  and  there  was  silence  in 
that  hall  where,  under  my  authority, 
had  been  exhibited  so  much  hospi- 
tality and  splendour.  She  thought 
she  would  never  see  me  again, 
And  bitterly  reproached  me  for 
neglecting  her ;  but  she  was  mistaken 
in  that  and  in  her  estimate  of  me. 
She  is  very  old,  and  is  sitting  by  my 
side  at  Hm  moment  in  the  prison 
wcHrking,  and  has  a  bedroom  in  Fleet 


JuarKei  over  me  w&y ;  luia,  waa  i«ae  lo  e&e  oai  amiaeinDtB  exisieuce,  quii<e 
fifty-pound  annuity  which  she  has  unworthy  of  the  famous  and  fasmon- 
kept  with  a  wise  prudence,  we  manage      ahle  Barry  Lyndon. 

Mr.  Barry  Lyndon's  personal  narrative  finishes  here,  for  the  hand  of 
death  interrupted  the  ingenious  author  soon  after  the  period  at  which  the 
Memoir  was  compiled,  aUer  he  had  lived  nineteen  years  an  inmate  of  the 
Fleet  Prison,  where  the  prison  records  state  he  died  of  delirium  tremens. 
His  mother  attained  a  prodigious  old  a^e,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
in  her  time  can  recorq  with  accuracy  tne  daily  disputes  which  used  to  take 
place  between  mother  and  son,  until  the  latter,  fh>m  habits  of  intoxication, 
foiling  into  a  state  of  fdmost  imbecility,  was  tended  by  his  tough  old  parent 
as  a  baby  almost,  and  would  cry  if  deprived  of  his  necessary  glw  of  brandy. 

His  me  on  the  Continent  we  have  not  the  means  of  following  accurately, 
but  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  former  profession  of  a  gambler  without 
his  former  success. 

He  returned  secretly  to  England  after  some  time,  and  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  extort  money  from  Lord  Greorge  Poyniiups,  under  a  threat  of  pub- 
lishing his  correspondence  with  Lady  Lyndon,  and  so  preventing  his  lord- 
ship*8  match  with  Miss  Driver,  a  great  heiress,  of  strict  principles  and  immense 
property  in  slaves  in  the  West  Lidies.  Barry  narrowly  escaped  bein^  taken 
prisoner  by  the  bailiffs  who  were  despatched  after  him  by  his  lordship,  who 
would  have  stopped  his  pension,  but  his  wife  would  never  consent  to  tnat  act 
of  justice,  and,  indeed,  broke  with  my  Lord  George  the  very  moment  he  mar- 
ried the  West  Lidia  lady. 

The  fact  is,  the  old  countess  thought  her  charms  were  perennial,  and  was 
never  out  of  love  with  her  husband.  She  was  living  at  Bath,  her  property 
being  carefully  nursed  by  her  noble  relatives  the  Tiptofis,  who  were  to  suc- 
ceed to  it  in  fault  of  direct  heirs ;  and  such  was  the  address  of  Barry  and  the 
sway  he  still  held  over  the  woman,  that  he  actually  had  almost  persuaded 
hereto  go  and  live  with  him  again,  when  his  plan  and  hers  were  interrupted 
byithe  appearance  of  a  person  that  had  been  deemed  dead  for  several  years. 

TXhis  was  no  other  tnan  Viscount  Bullingdon,  who  started  up  to  tne  sur- 
ppise  of  all,  and  especially  to  that  of  his  mnsman  of  the  house  of  Tiptoff. 
This  young  nobleman  mayde  his  appearance  at  Bath,  with  the  letter  from 
Barry  to  Lord  Georee  in  his  hand,  m  which  the  former  threatened  to  expose 
his  connexion  with  Lady  Lyndon — a  connexion,  we  need  not  state,  which  did 
not  reflect  the  slightest  dishonour  upon  either  party,  and  only  shewed  that 
her  ladyship  was  m  the  habit  of  writing  exceedingly  foolish  letters,  as  many 
ladies,  nay,  gentlemen,  have  done  ere  this.  For  calling  the  honour  of  his 
mother  in  question.  Lord  Bullingdon  assaulted  his  step-father  (living  at  Bath 
under,  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones),  and  administered  to  him  a  tremendous  casti- 
gation  in  the  Pump-room  1 

His  lordship's  history  since  his  departure  was  a  romantic  one,  which  we 
flo  not  feel  bound  to  narrate.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  American  War, 
reported  dead,  left  prisoner  and  escaped.  The  remittances  which  were  pro- 
mised him  were  never  sent ;  the  thought  of  the  neglect  almost  broke  the 
heart  of  the  wild  and  romantic  young  man,  and  he  determined  to  remain 
dead  to  the  world  at  least,  and  to  the  mother  who  had  denied  him.  It  waa 
in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  three  years  after  the  event  had  occurred,  that  he 
saw  the  death  of  his  half-brother  chronicled  in  the  OenUeman^s  Magazme^ 
under  the  title  of  ^*  Fatal  Accident  to  Lord  Visoount  Castle  Lyndon,**  on 
which  he  determined  to  return  to  England,  where,  though  he  made  himself 
known,  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty,  indeed,  that  he  satisfied  Lord  Tiptoff 
of  the  authenticity  of  nis  claim.  He  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  lady 
mother  at  Bath,  when  he  recognised  the  well-known  face  of  Mr.  Bany 
Lyndon,  in  spite  of  the  modest  disguise  which  that  gentleman  wore,  and 
revenged  upon  his  person  the  insults  of  former  days. 

Laay  Lyndon  was  furious  when  she  heard  of  the  rencontre,  declined  to  see 
her  son,  and  was  for  rushing  at  once  to  the  arms  of  her  adored  Barry ;  but 
that  gentleman  had  been  carried  off  meanwhile  fitun jgaol  to  gaol,  until  he 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bendigo  of  Chancery  Lane,  an  assistant  to  a 
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Bberiff  of  MIdilkyy,  ftom  whose  hoiue  he  went  to  the  Fleet  Priion.    The 
fheriff  and  his  aanstant^  the  priaoner,  nay,  the  prison  itself,  are  now  no  more. 

As  long  as  Lady  Lyndon  lived,  Barry  enjoyed  his  income,  and  was,  per- 
haos,  as  happy  in  the  prison  as  at  any  penod  of  his  existence ;  when  her 
kayship  dieo,  her  snocessor  sternly  cut  off  the  annuity,  devotinff  the  sum  to 
charities,  whkh,  he  said,  would  make  a  nobler  use  of  it  than  the  scoundrel 
who  had  enjoyed  it  hitherto.  At  his  lordihip*s  death,  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
jMugn  in  the  jrear  181 1,  his  estate  fell  into  the  family  of  the  Tiptoffs,  and  his 
title  merged  in  their  superior  rank ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Marquis 
of  Tiptoff  (Lord  George  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  demise  of  his  brother) 
renewed  either  the  pension  of  Mr.  Barry  or  the  charities  which  the  late  lord 
had  endowed.  The  estate  has  vastly  improved  under  his  lordship's  careful 
mana^ment  The  trees  in  Brackton  Park  are  all  about  forty  years  old,  and 
the  Insh  property  is  rented  in  exceedingly  small  farms  to  many  thousands  of 
the  thrifty,  cleanly,  orderly,  loyal  peasantry  of  Lreland,  who  still  entertain 
the  stranger  with  stories  of  the  daring,  and  the  devilry,  and  the  wickedness, 
and  the  fill  of  Barry  Lyndon. 

When  that  iBunous  character  lost  his  income,  his  spirits  entirelv  fell.  He 
was  removed  into  the  paupers*  ward,  where  he  was  known  to  blaoc  boots  for 
wealthier  prisoners,  and  where  he  was  detected  in  stealing  a  tobacco- 
box.  It  was  in  this  plight  his  stanch  old  mother  found  him,  and  from  it  she 
withdrew  him ;  and  if,  upon  being  restored  to  bread  and  cheese,  he  despised 
blacking  boots  and  no  longer  stole  snuff-boxes,  the  reader  must  not  fincy 
that  he  was  a  whit  more  virtuous  than  when,  under  the  strong  temptation  of 
necessity,  he  performed  those  actions  unworthy  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman. 
If  the  tale  of  his  life  have  any  moral  (which  I  sometimes  doubt;,  it  is  that 
honesty  is  not  the  best  policy.  That  was  a  pettifogger's  maxim,  who  half 
admits  he  would  be  a  rogue  if  he  found  his  profit  in  it,  and  has  led  astray 
scores  of  misguided  people  both  in  novels  and  the  world,  who  forthwith  set 
up  the  worluy  prosperity  or  adversity  of  a  man  as  standards  by  which  his 
worth  should  be  tried.  iKovelists  especially  make  a  most  profuse,  mean  use 
of  this  pedlar's  measure,  and  mete  out  what  they  call  poetical  justice. 

Justice,  forsooth  I  Does  human  life  exhibit  justice  after  this  fashion  ? 
Is  it  the  good  alwaya  who  ride  in  gold  coaches,  and  the  wicked  who  go  to  the 
workhouse  P  Is  a  humbug  never  preferred  before  a  capable  man  ?  Does  the 
world  always  reward  merit,  never  worship  cant,  never  raise  mediocrity  to 
distinction  ?  never  crowd  to  hear  a  donkey  braying  from  a  pulpit,  nor  ever 
buy  the  tenth  edition  of  a  fooFs  book  ?  Sometimes  the  contrary  occurs,  so 
that  fools  and  wise,  bad  men  and  good,  are  more  or  less  lucky  in  their  turn, 
and  honesty  is  **  the  best  policy,"  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  world,  those  persons  who  find  their  pleasure  or  get 
their  livelihood  by  describing  its  manners  and  the  people  who  live  in  it  are 
bound  surely  to  represent  to  the  best  of  their  power  life  as  it  really  appears 
to  them  to  be ;  not  to  foist  off  upon  the  public  figures  pretendmg  to  be 
delineations  of  human  nature, — gay  and  agreeable  cut-throats,  otto-of-rose 
murderers,  amiable  hackney-coachmen,  Prince  Rodolphs  and  the  like,  bein^ 
representatives  of  beings  that  never  have  or  could  have  existed.  At  least,  if 
not  bounden  to  copy  nature,  they  are  justified  in  tiring ;  and  hence  in  de- 
scribing not  only  what  is  beautiful,  but  what  is  ill-favoured  too,  fkithfully, 
so  that  each  may  appear  as  like  as  possible  to  nature.  It  is  as  right  to  look 
at  a  beauty  as  at  a  nunchback ;  and,  if  to  look,  to  describe  too :  nor  can  the 
most  prodigious  genius  improve  upon  the  original.  Who  knows,  then,  but 
the  old  style  of  Moli^re  and  Fielding,  who  drew  from  nature,  may  come  into 
fashion  again,  and  replace  the  terrible,  the  humorous,  always  the  genteel  im- 
possible now  in  vogue  ?  Then,  with  the  sham  characters,  the  snam  moral 
may  disappear.  The  one  is  a  sickly  humbug  as  well  as  the  other.  I  believe 
for  my  part  Hogarth's  pictures  of  *'  Mariage  a  la  Mode"  in  Trafal^r  Square 
to  be  more  moral  and  more  beautiful  than  West's  biggest  heroic  piece,  or 
Angelica  Kaufiaoann's  most  cl^ant  allegory ! 

G.  S.  Frrz-BooDi.B. 
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THE  WBITING^  OF  TUB  lATE  JOHK  FOSTER.* 


BoEAcs  Walpolb  xelates  an  anec- 
dote of  a  visit  to  a  button-seller  in 
the  CitVy  and  of  desiring  him  to  send 
home  the  parcel  to  the  residence  of 
Sir  Bo&ertf  then  in  the  flash  and 
brightness    of  his   reputation   and 

Sower.  The  button-seiier  had  never 
eard  of  such  a  person!  Walpole 
uses  the  incident  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  vanity  of  &me.  Whetibier  this 
dweller  near  the  Exchange  suffered 
any  detriment  from  thatlervency  in 
his  own  callinff  which  had  absorbed 
all  his  political  curiosity,  mav  fairly 
admit  of  il  question ;  but»  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  lived  in  so  deep  an 
abstraction  from  literary  life  as  never 
to  have  heard  of  John  Foster,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  they  have  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate; with  Hie  exception  of 
Hobert  Hall,  he  is  one  of  the 
few  Nonconformists  of  modem 
times  who  can,  with  any  show 
of  probability,  be  said  to  possess 
a  reputation  beyond  the  pale  of 
his  own  commnnity.  His  Essays  on 
decision  ot  character,  on  a  man's 
writinv  memoirs  of  himself,  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "  Romantic,"*  &c. 
lifted  him  at  once  to  the  side  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  his  age. 
His  power  was  felt  and  acknow- 
ledgea.  *'t  have  read  with  the 
greatest  admiration,*'  is  the  remark 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  **  the  i?«- 
frjit-wi  Mi  iFniitcri  whom  perhaps 
you  know.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that 
England  has  produced."  The  pane- 
gyric is  soarcelv  exaggerated.  It  has 
not  been  our  lot  to  meet  vrith  any 
modem  author  upon  whose  pro- 
ductions the  epithet  of  suggestive 
might  be  more  correctly  bestowed. 
The  parallel  with  Robert  Hidl,  how- 
ever obvious,  and,  in  some  particu- 
lars, forcible^  would  veiy  inadequately 
exnress  the  expansion  of  Foster's  in- 
tellectual character — nav,  in  one  re- 
spect, it  would  be  decidedly  ui\ju8t. 
It  would  be  inadequate,  because  the 
talents  of  Hall  never  developed 
themselves  in  any  work  of  pure  hte- 


ratore ;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  he^ 
cause  the  theological  writing?  upon 
which  the  fiime  of  Hall  depends  r&* 
eeived  the  lingering  polish  of  his 
own  revisioni  while  the  sermons  of 
Foster  are  given  to  the  world  as  they 
were  originally  written,  without  alte^* 
mtion  or  correction*  We  know  not 
that  any  discourse  fi^m  the  pulpit  is 
now  extant  to  which  the  authority  of 
his  own  publication  was  given.  The 
intellectual  physiognomv  of  Foster 
accordingly  presents  itself  to  our  eyes 
under  a  three-fold  aspect — first,  as 
an  essayist ;  second,  as  a  critic ;  third, 
as  a  preacher.  Our  duty  will  be  dis- 
charged by  merely  indicating  the 
first.  Of  a  book  which  has  passed 
through  nearly  twenty  editions,  it 
might  be  safe  to  sa^p^,  in  the  words  of 
Johnson,  "•  that  praise  would  be  ridi- 
eulous,  and  c^isure  vain." 

It  was  said  with  deep  philosophy 
of  meaning  by  Donne  (Serm.  Ixxx.) 
that  almost  all  knowledge  is  rather 
like  a  child  that  is  embalmed  to  make 
a  mummy,  than  that  is  nursed 
to  make  a  man ;  rather  conserved  m 
the  stature  of  the  first  atfe,  than 
grown  to  be  greater.  The  same 
writer  has  remarked,  that  if  thei^  be 
any  addition  to  knowledge,  it  is  ra- 
ther a  new  knowledge,  rather  a  sin- 
gularity in  E  desire  of  proposing 
something  thit  was  not  known  be- 
fore, than  an  improving,  an  advanc- 
ing, a  multiplying  of  former  concep- 
tions. Now  the  author  whom  we 
are  describing  seems  to  have  been 
above  the  idle  vanity  implied  in  this 
opinion  of  Donne.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  give  us  a  new  fi^  of 
tmth,  but  the  same  face  painted  in  a 
different  position.  He  does  not  at- 
'*  tempt  to  introduce  a  new  set  of  figures, 
^J^t  only  to  dispose  the  same  figures 
m  different  attitudes  and  combina- 
tions. The  scenery  of  the  essayist,  as 
of  the  painter,  must  ever  be  the  same, 
and  he  who  would  delineate  the  his- 
tory of  the  heart  must  go  for  his  in- 
cidents where  Montai^ie  went,  and 
he  who  would  weave  another  garland 
fw  the  Graces  t  must  go  to  the  garden 
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which  Reynolds  visited  before  him.  genen  I 

But  those  incidents  of  Montaigne  may  eharai  : 

be  reconstructed,  and  those  flowers  of  tions  <  I 

Reynolds  may  be  rearranged.    How  able  s  i 

abundant  are  these  susceptibilities  in  gent 

the  landscape,  under  the  eye  of  art,  is  perusi  I 

shewn  by  the  experience  of  every  be-  an  he  i 

bolder.    Constable  never  complained  vated  i 

that   Grainsborough    had    gathered  becom ! 

«very   market-cart    into    his   own  viewer 

^unds ;  and  Foster  himself  found  whose  ! 

It  quite  possible  to  ^ve  a  freshness  deline  i 

and  youthful  elasticity  of  health  to  ture-g  i 

illustrations  of  so  familiar  a  topic  as  accom  i 

vanity  of  thought   or  indecision  of  elegan : 

character.     All  who  have  read  his  eomm< 

best  writings  must  have  felt  the  per-  brings 

vading  harmony  of  his  manner.  The  a  late  i 

language  enriches  the  thought  with  a  Claud< 

sufficient,  but  not  cumbrous,  splen-  as  we 

dour  of  decoration.    The  eeneraf tone  conten 

of  the  composition  is  nsuilly  in  excel-  histori  i 

lent  keeping.    There  is  neither  too  poet,  ii 

much,  nor  too  little  light,  and  the  some  c 

philosophic  shade  of  mraitation,  that  garity 

seems  to  hang  around  his  chambers  had  bei 

of  imagerv,  affords  a  happy  contrast  examp  I 

and  reliei  to  the  occasional  biilliancy  rate  &i 

of  some  of  his  colours.    This  circum-  Speaki: 

stance  will  not  be  thought  unimport-  combiii 

ant  by  those  who  remember  how  of  invi 

much  in  literature  and  art  depends  scriptici 

upon  the  hanging  of  the  picture.  hell,  he 

The  critical  character  of  Foster  im-  scene  a 

mediately  introduces  us  to  those  co-  allows 

pious  volumes  of  miscellaneous  com-  tion  ii: 

mentary,  iUustration,  and  reflection,  mysteri 

which  are  now  reprinted  for  the  be-  may  hs 

neflt  of  his  admirers.     There  is  a  of  som 

saying  of  an  Italian  writer,  that  no  upon  1: 

man  desires  to  read  an  account  of  of  this 
what  he  has  seen.     He  alludes  to         The< 

travels.      But  Addison,  has  a    re-  of  thes 

mark  upon  descriptive  poetry  which  notices, 

readily  admits  of  a  wider  extension,  pics  aa 

Wor^  he  says,  well  chosen,  have  so  scholar 

lively  a  force  in  them,  that  a  descrip-  pleasui 

tion  often  &;ive6  us  more  vivid  ideas  climb  t 

than  the  sight  of  the  things  them-  from  a 

selves.     The  reason  he  assigns  for  with  a 

the  apparent  anomaly  is  this :  in  the  imase  i 

surv^  of  any  object  we  have  only  so  while  ^ 

much  painted  on  the  ima^ation  as  places 

enters  by  the  eye;  but  m  the  de-  scener} 

scription  of  that  object  the  poet  pre-  not  he 

sents  to  us  the  view  which  ne  consi-  with  o 

ders  to  be  most  striking,  and  discon  prefer 

vers  to  US  several   features  which  think  t 

either  escaped  our  attentioiy  or  were  a  riche 

removed    beyond   our   observation  jects  s 

when  we  beheld  the  scene.    We  said  And  ii 

that  the  remark  permitted  a  more  Foster 
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of  the  highest  order  for  the  task  he 
had  undertaken.    His  perception  of 
literary  heauty  is  quick  and  gener- 
ous ;  his  lanjypiage  is  clear,  idiomatic, 
and  energetic,  wanting,  perhaps^  in 
flexibility  and  ease,  but  full  of  vira- 
dty,  earnestness,  and  precision.    It 
may  be  questioned  whetner  his  classi- 
cal acquirements  were  large,  or  whe- 
ther   ne    was    in    any     extensive 
degree    acquainted   witn   the   elder 
and  costlier  literature  of  his  country. 
Perhaps  the  rare  use  which  he  makes 
of  the  spectacles  of  books  imparted  to 
his  own  eyesight  a  stronger,  a  clearer 
vision.    With  the  exception  of  one 
subject,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak,  his  judgment  appears  to   be 
fettered  by  no  sectarian  prejudices  or 
narrowness  of  sentiment.     He  can 
bend  down  the  bou^h  of  beauty  to 
admire  its  blossom  without  rubbing  off 
the  bloom  with  the  Puritan's  sleeve. 
He  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  tempe- 
rate in  his  estimate  of  merits  and 
defectii.   Qis  suns  have  spots  in  them 
and  his  stars  sometimes  fall,  while 
upon  the  sternest  features  of  tyranny 
he  often  discovers  a  smile  of  redeem- 
ing tenderness.  He  could  appeciate  the 
difficulties  of  Cranmer,  and  admire 
the  charming  PJety  of  More.    We 
remem^r  no  enbrt  to  elevate  a  cha- 
racter into  applapse  \ipon  the  mere 
buoyancy  of  an  elegant  panegyric. 
Even  of  Whitfield,  who,   perhaps, 
beyopd  any  other  person  m  these 
volume^  receives  the  warmest  tri- 
bute Qf  admiration^  he  says,  ^  As  the 
wri^r  pf  these  memoirs  admits  that 
this  eminent  man  had  his  defects, 
they  should  have  been  freely  and 
accurately  particularised.'*    Now  this 
is  precisely  the  disposition  which  we 
l^e  to  meet  with  in  a  critic.^    We 
obJQict  to  the  conversion  of  a*  criti- 
cism into  a  sumptuous  chamber  for 
a  deceased  author  to  lie  in  state  in, 
while  the  critic,  changed  into  the 
master  of  a  ceremonial,  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  body,  hushing  the  mur- 
murs of  every  annoying  insect  with 
his  silver  fan.    Nay,  we  think  that 
even  in  the  funeral  of  genius  the 
place  of  criticism  should  oe  that  of 
the  spectator.  It  is  only  in  some  rare 
cases  of  slandered  and   persecuted 
virtue,  or  wounded  and  smitten  intel- 
lect, that  we  would  suffer  criticism 
to  throw  its  gorgeous  canopy  over 
the  countenance  of  the  dead,  and  so 
to  tinge  the  pallid  features  with  an 


unnatural  though  a  beaatifying 
light.  We  say  that  this  should 
be  done  only  in  a  few  instances. 
The  efforts  which  we  have  all  so 
often  seen  to  invest  the  mediocrity  of 
talent  with  the  splendours  of  genius 
only  remind  us  of  the  funeral  of  Ar- 
valan  in  Mr.  Southey's  poem.  They 
bear  him  upward  in  his  palanquin, 
they  call  upon  his  name  with  a 
thousand  voices : — 

"  He  moves,  be  nods  his  head. 
But  the  motion  comes  from  the  bearers* 
tread. 
As  the  body,  borne  alof^  io  state» 
Sioayi  with  the  impulse  of  itt  own  dead 
weight," 

It  has  been  our  fortune,  during  the 
strange  varieties  of  our  literary  life, 
%o  behold  many  such  processions  of 
ill-judging  and  preposterous  adula- 
tion. Criticism,  bribed  by  the  af- 
fections, by  prejudice,  or  by  in- 
terest, has  striven  to  present  the 
living  or  the  dead  author  under  an 
aspect  of  magnificence  to  the  eye.  It 
has  borne  him  upward,  as  it  were,  in 
his  triumphal  cnair;  it  has  called 
upon  him  with  the  thousand  voices  of 
flattery ;  but  it  has  borne  and  called 
him  in  vain.  The  soul  of  genius  has 
been  wanting.  K  any  motion  ap- 
peared, it  came  from  the  tread  of  tne 
bearers,  as  the  lifeless,  powerless, 
bloodless  frame  swayed  to  and  fro 
with  the  impulse  of  its  own  govern- 
less  and  corrupting  weight. 

Finding  no  traces  of  this  disposi- 
tion in  the  pages  of  Foster,  we  linger 
over  them  >vitn  a  pleasure  which  nas 
sufficient  novelty  to  recommend  it. 
In  seeking,  therefore,  to  give  some 
outline  of  the  character  of  this  gifted 
person,  we  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to 
those  specimens  of  his  critical  pen 
which  are  now  in  so  agreeable  a 
shame  offered  to  our  notice. 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  said  to 
have  been  commenced  with  the  com- 
mendable motive  of  providing  an  an- 
tidote to  the  irreligious  spirit  which, 
some  years  ago,  pervad^  the  peri- 
odical press.  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters contributed  to  its  pages,  and 
the  little  company  of  patriotic  sol- 
diers, thus  enlistee!  under  one  banner, 
though  belonging  to  different  tribes, 
are  affirmed  to  have  maintained, 
during  several  years,  an  absolute 
neutrality  upon  those  points  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity  on  which  they  hap- 
pened to  differ.  Time  and  ezperienoe. 
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however,  demonstrated  the  impracti* 
cability  of  contmuing  the  compro- 
mise; the  antagonist  forces  oi  at- 
traction and  repulsion  could  not  long 
exist  without  mtrodudng  confusion, 
even  into  the  elements  of  criticism, 
either  raising  or  depressing  the  tem- 
perature above  or  Wow  uxe  degree 
of  tranquillity  and  health.  The  troop 
was  disbanded;  the  coalition  flag 
having  been  rolled  up,  the  banner  of 
Konconformism  was  unfurled  in  its 
stead,  and  the  EdecHc  proclaimed  it- 
self as  it  continues  to  be,  the  represen- 
tative and  the  champion  of  Congre- 
gational Dissent  Kjiowing  nothing 
of  the  Review^  or  of  its  contributors, 
except  what  we  have  gathered  from 
the  fife  of  Robert  Hall,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  upon  our  ta- 
ble, we  are  unable  to  say  when  the 
first  intimation  of  the  new  system  of 
tactics  was  given.  Certainly  there 
is  no  internal  evidence  in  these  re- 
printed articles  to  suggest  or  guide  a 
conjecture.  The  tact  is,  that  the 
neutrality  was  one  of  expression 
more  than  of  feeling.  If  we  must 
speak  candidly,  there  is  a  want  of 
strict  honesty  of  purpose  in  the 
tone  which  Mr.  Foster  maintains 
throughout  his  papers  towards  the 
disdpline  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  recent  times,  we 
have  had  too  many  examples  of 
simihu-  sophistry,  even  among  those 
who  eat  of  her  bread  and  drink  of  her 
cup.  'Mr.  Ward  has  ^ven  a  receipt  for 
believing  in  Romanism  and  living  on 
Protestantism.  We  do  not  b£me 
Mr.  Foster  for  being  a  Dissenter, 
but  for  pretending  to  be  a  passive 
one ;  not  for  being  an  opponent  of 
Episcopacy,  but  for  saluting  it  with  a 
kiss.  The  fact  is,  we  repeat,  that  the 
.assumed  and  asserted  neutrality  is 
altogether  a  deception.  We  a^nit 
that  certain  great  topics — famous  in 
polemical  warfare — may  have  been 
tacitly  omitted  or  passed  over;  we 
do  not  meet  with  elaborate  refuta- 
tions of  the  Apostolical  succession ; 
Catholic  unity  may  not  be  assailed 
with  the  coarser  missiles  of  ignorant  "^ 
bigotry;  the  effects  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, when  administered  by  duly 
ordained  ministers,  may  be  respect- 
fully avoided.  But  in  all  this  silence 
and  self-restraint  there  is  abundant 
testimony  of  the  evil  spirit  struggling 
to  leap  out:  you  hear  the  growl 
through  the  thongs  of  the  muzzle. 
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^vfoiiders  of  tbat  how  of  tlie  stout 
doctor,  which  Seward,  who  stood  by, 
declared  wonld  never  be  effiiced  from 
his  recollection. 

Mr.  Foster's  connexion  with  the 
Eelectie  commenced  in  1806.  From 
that  period  to  the  dose  of  1818,  he 
continued  to  be  a  frequent  contri^ 
butor;  after  that  time  his  industry 
slackened — during  a  space  of  nine 
years  he  wrote  onhr  thirteen  papers. 
When  the  journal  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  editor,  he  na- 
turally fblt  anxious  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  so  efficient  an  ally.  The 
feebleness  of  his  health,  however,  re* 
stricted  his  aid  to  a  very  small 
amount ;  and  a  certain  fastidiousness 
of  taste,  we  are  told,  added  another 
chain  to  the  retarding  power.  His 
last  contribution  appeared  in  the 
October  of  1839.  The  curtain  was 
then  descending  upon  a  most  bril- 
liant and  active  mmd.  '^With  my 
almost  total  want  of  memory,**  he 
wrote,  in  1841,  '*  and  miserable 
slowness  in  any  sort  of  composition, 
I  am  very  many  degrees  below  the 
mark  for  any  thing  of  material  ac- 
count—any thing  requiring  much 
reading  or  laborious  consideration.** 
The  light  of  his  outward  as  of  his  in^ 
ward  eye  was  rapidly  becomii^ 
dark.  We  could  not  but  recall, 
while  reading  this  confession,  the 
writer*8  affecting  words  in  one  of  his 
lectures  delivered  at  Bristol,  where 
he  calls  upon  his  elder  hearers  to 
think  of  what  they  feel  to  be  gone  :-^ 

"  FreBhness  of  life  ;  vernal  prioM  ; 
overflowing  spirita;  elastici  bounding 
vigour;  insuppreMible  activitv;  quick, 
ever-Tarjring  emotion;  delightful  un- 
folding  of  uie  faculties  ;  the  sense  of 
more  and  more  power  of  both  body  and 
spirit;  the  prospect  as  if  life  were  entire 
before  them;  and  all  overspread  with 
brightness  and  fair  colours, —  this  is 
gone  :  and  this  change  is  not  a  little  to- 
wards the  fading  t" 

The  papers  contributed  by  Mr. 
Foster  amounted   to   one  himdred 
and  eigbty-five,  of  which  fifty-nin%||^ 
are  reprinted   in   the  present  col- 
lection. 

In  a  former  page,  we  compared 
our  present  employment  to  a  walk 
through  scenery  often  before  visited, 
and  the  writer  whose  works  we  are 
examining,  to  a  guide  nointing  out  to 
us  different  points  of  view  in  the 
winding  stages  of  our  ascent.     Of 


fifty-nine  such  glimpses  of  the  land- 
scape now  presentea  to  us,  it  will  be 
possible  only  to  notice  a  few :  here 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  a  ra- 
pid exclamation  of  delight ;  there  we 
may  put  aside  a  bough  for  a  moment, 
gaze,  and  pass  on ;  while  only  in  a 
very  few  turns  of  the  road  will  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  slacken  our  pace  to 
a  pause, — 

"  While  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eje. 
And  still  unsaled,  dwells  upon  the  soene." 

The  objects  offered  to  our  contem- 
plation are  extremely  diversified. 
We  have  the  attractions  of  the 
imagination  in  Southey  and  Beattiei 
the  eloouence  of  the  pulpit  in  Taylor, 
Blair,  I'aley,  and  Chalmers;  pro*- 
fessional  education  in  Edgeworth  ; 
the  miseries  of  indecision  in  the  mar- 
vellous history  of  Coleridge;  the 
surprising  energy  of  undismayed  en- 
thusiasm in  the  exploits  of^  Whit- 
field ;  the  qualifications  of  political 
life,  as  manifested  in  the  eloquence, 
the  intrepidity,  and  the  fidlure  of 
Fox ;  the  energy  of  dauntless  com^ 
mon-sense  in  the  career  of  FrankHn ; 
some  interesting  glances  at  literary 
mysteries  in  the  revelations  of  Junius ; 
and  a  thrilling  delineation  of  Grod- 
less  pride  and  blasted  hopes  in  the 
mournful  legend  of  Chatterton.  The 
t»per  on  filair  is  extremely  clever. 
Of  his  style  and  talents  a  veiT  pun- 
gent, but  scarcely  imjnst,  amuysis  is 
^ven : — 

"  No  productions,  so  celebrated  at 
first  as  his  sermons,  haye  perhaps  ever 
come,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  be  so  nearly 
forgotten.  Even  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  series,  the  public  enthusiasm  and 
avidity  had  begun  to  languish  ;  and  the 
last  volume  seemed  only  announced  in 
order  to  attend  tbe  funeral  of  its  prede- 
eessors." 

The  merit  of  these  sermons  he 
considers  to  be :  1,  their  moderate  and 
convenient  length;  2,  the  simple 
and  easy  introduction  to  the  sabject, 
affording  a  very  clear  and  pleasing 
view  of  the  interior;  d,  the  correct- 
ness and  perspicuity  of  the  lanmiage. 
We  may  Uirow  his  censure  of  their 
defects  mto  a  similar  form  of  brief 
analysis.  1.  Though  he  admits  the 
language  to  be  m^I  selected,  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  he  finds 
to  be  encumbered  by  artifice.  He 
illustrates  this  defect  m  a  very  lively 
manner: — 
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''  Instead  of  the  tbodgbt  tlirowing  it- 
self into  words  bj  a  free,  instantnneous, 
•nd  siiDoot  uneonscunis  aotion»  and  pass- 
fcig  off  in  that  easy  form,  it  is  prectj  ap* 
parent  there  was  a  good  deal  of  handi- 
craft emplojed  in  getting  ready  proper 
eases  and  trusses,  of  various  bat  carefully 
measured  lengths  and  figures,  to  put  the 
thoughts  into,  as  they  came  out,  m  very 
ilow  succession,  each  of  them  cooled  and 
stiffened  into  nnmboess  in  waiting  so 
long  to  be  dressed." 

It  migbt  have  been  boped  that  a 
writer  fresh  from  Blair*s  Leeturei  on 
8i!fle^  and  not  generally  inaccurate  in 
his  metaphors,  would  have  perceived 
the  absurdity  of  confounding  the 
hay-loft  with  the  dressing-room,  or 
of  cutting  up  a  truss  in  ^ngths  for 
costume.  2.  flis  second  objection  is 
to  the  want  of  itxture  in  the  compo- 
rition*  There  is  in  the  thoughts  a 
general  relation  to  the  subject,  with-* 
out  any  specie  relation  to  eaeh 
other.  ThMe  is  a  gravitation  to  one 
centre,  but  no  mutual  attraction. 
The  raider  is  compelled  to  dismiss 
the  idea  hi  one  sentence,  that  he 
may  proceed  to  that  in  the  next 

"  The  canseqoenee  of  this  defect  is, 
that  the  emphasis  of  the  sentiment  and 
the  criais  orconclasion  of  the  argument 
comes  nowhere,  since  it  cannot  be  in 
any  single  insulated  thought,  sod  there 
U  not  mutual  dependence  and  co-operation 
enough  to  produce  any  combined  re- 
sult.^ 

3.  He  remarks  the  iriteneM  of  the 
imagery.  We  readily  confess  thai 
the  doctor  is  as  plain  and  obvious  as 
any  advocate  of  the  oratorical  com- 
monplace can  desire ;  but  we  cannot 
Approve  of  Foster*s  selection  of  an 
example,  nor  of  the  commentary 
which  he  chooses  to  nudce  upon  it : 
**  Death  is  the  gate  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  c/Me#onthis  world, 
opens  into  eternity.*^  Upon  which 
metaphor  Mr.  Foater  indulges  in 
this  veiy  unbecoming  pleasantry : — 

"  We  cannot  understand  the  con« 
■traction  and  movement  of  snob  a  gate, 
anlees  it  is  like  that  which  we  sometimes 
see  in  place  of  a  stile,  playing  loose  in  a 
space  between  two  posts. 

Kow  we  think  we  could  have 
ibund  such  a  gate  without  going  to 
the  fields  for  it.  We  are  much  de- 
ceived, if  we  have  not  occasionally, 


when  allured  in  our  yoni^r  days  into 
some  meeting -house,  Lidependent, 
Baptist,  or  other,  found,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  when  rushing  out,  ex- 
hausted and  stunned,  that  the  green 
iMuse  door  that  closed  upon  the 
chapel  opened  into  the  street.  To  be 
serious  upon  asubiect  where  all  merri- 
ment and  idle  talking  are  shamefblly 
misplaced,  Blair  seems  to  have  se- 
lected an  image  very  well  adapted 
to  egress  that  sudden  transitum  into 
a  dinerent  state  of  existence  which 
awaits  the  departing  spirit  of  man. 
There  is  no  pause  in  his  passage 
from  the  dungeon  of  life  to  the  re- 
ffion  of  immortality ;  the  gate  that 
lets  him  out  lets  him  in.  This  was 
the  idea  which  Bishop  Butler  in- 
tended to  convey  when  he  asked, 
**  Whff  should  not  a  man  be  bom  into  a 
future  Ufe  as  naturally  as  he  is  into  the 
present  f^  4.  The  general  power  of  the 
sermons  he  seems  disposed  to  place 
in  their  good  sense ;  m  the  autnor's 
clear  separation  of  the  several  parts 
of  his  subject ;  in  his  calm  adherence 
to  the  one  on  which  he  is  engaged ; 
in  his  concise  enunciation  of  many 
important  moral  lessons;  and  in  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
more  obvious  qualities  of  human  na- 
ture. His  concluding  remarks  are 
in  his  best  manner,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  not 
often  recognised  in  periodical  or  in 
annual  literature  :^- 

**  There  is  not  in  the  train  of  thovght  a 
succession  of  eminences  and  depressions, 
rising  towards  sublimity  and  descending 
into  ramiliarity.  There  are  no  peculiarly 
striking  short  passages,  where  the  mind 
wishes  to  stop  awhile  to  indulge  its  de- 
light, if  it  were  not  irresistibly  carried 
forward  by  the  rapidity  of  the  thought. 
There  are  none  of  those  happy  reflections 
back  on  a  thought  just  departing,  which 
Seem  to  give  il  a  second  and  a  stronger 
signiOcance.  in  addition  to  that  which  it 
had  most  obviously  presented.  A  re- 
flective reader  will  perceive  his  mind 
fixed  in  a  wonderful  sameness  of  feeling 
throughout  a  whole  volume ;  it  is  hardly 
relieved  a  moment  by  surprise,  delight,  or 
labour,  and  at  length  becomes  verj  tire- 
some, perhsps  a  little  analogous  to  the 
Sensstions  of  a  Hindoo  while  fulfilling 
his  vow  to  remain  in  one  certain  posture 
for  a  month.  A  sedate  formality  of  man* 
ner  is  invariably  kept  up  through  a  thou- 
sand pages,  without  the  smallest  dsnger 
of  erer  luxuriating  into  a  beautiful  irre- 
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gularitj.  We  never  find  oarselvea  in  the 
midst  of  anything  that  reminds  us  of  na- 
ture, except  bj  that  orderly  stiffness 
which  she  forswears  ;  or  of  freedom,  ex- 
cept by  being  compelled  to  go  in  the 
measured  paces  of  a  dull  procession.  If 
we  manfully  persist  in  reading  on,  we  at 
length  feel  a  torpor  invading  our  facul- 
ties ;  we  become  apprehensive  that  some 
wizard  is  about  turning  us  into  stones^ 
and  we  can  break  the  spell  only  by  shut- 
ting the  book.  Having  shut  the  book, 
we  feel  that  we  have  acquired  no  de- 
finable addition  to  our  ideas ;  we  have 
little  more  than  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing passed  aloug  through  a  very  regular 
series  of  sentences  and  unexceptionable 
propositions  ;  much  in  the  same  manner 
88,  perhaps,  at  another  hour  of  the  same 
day,  we  have  the  oonaciousness  or  re- 
membrance of  having  just  passed  along 
by  a  very  regular,  painted  palisade,  no 
one  bar  of  which  particularly  fixed  our 
attention,  and  the  whole  of  which  we 
shall  soon  forget  that  we  have  ever  seen." 
—Vol  i.  pp.  63,  64. 

It  W8S  to  be  expected  that  the  ex- 
traordinary achieyementfl  of  Whit- 
field would  kindle  a  proportionate 
interest  in  the  breast  of  a  man  like 
Foster.  Accordingly,  we  find  him 
expressing  a  wish,  m  which  we  cor- 
dially join,  that  the  life  of  that  re- 
markable person  might  be  written 
by  a  phUo8oi>hical  Christian,  who 
should  disCTiminate  and  describe  the 
powers  of  the  man,  and  his  adapta- 
tion to  the  necessities  and  feelings  of 
the  age  into  which  he  was  cast.  We 
may  not  be  disposed  to  admit  the 
propriety  of  the  comparison  to  Wic- 
affe,  but  there  certainly  does  appear 
•t  something  considerably  of  the  na- 
ture of  what  we  account  prodigy  in 
the  history  of  this  preacher.**  Who 
was  he  ?  whence  had  he  this  might  ? 
what  were  his  acquirements?  what 
his  genius  f — 

'*  This  man,  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper, 
without  fortune  or  connexions,  of  very 
moderste  attainments,  trained  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  a  humble  youth,  sent 
to  college  without  any  preconcerted  plan, 
without  having  carenilly  furnished  him- 
self with  auxiliaries,  without  any  strong 
fancy  of  his  own  impottance.  without 
seising  on  any  striking  public  occasion, 
in  a  period  and  country  of  settled  order, 
and  of  so  much  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion as  would,  in  ordinary  speculation,  be 
sccounted  sufficient  to  secure  the  com- 
munity against  any  very  violent  effect  of 
novelty  and  enthusiasm, — under  all  these 


circumBtflnees,  this  plain,  au 
young  man  came  forth." 

And  with  what  message  did  he 
come,  and  how  did  he  deliyer  itP 
He  came  with  no  splendid  rhetoric 
from  the  schools ;  he  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  crowd  with  no  iewels  from  the 
plundered  shrines  of  antiquity ;  he 
spoke  to  them  fVom  no  magnificent 
cnurches  and  amid  the  soothing  and 
entrancing  illumination  of  gorgeous 
windows:  a  table,  a  wall,  a  stair,  a 
tub,  a  green  hill-side,  a  grassy  mound 
near  a  churchyard, — these  were  the 
pulpits  from  wnich  he  launched  those 
thunderbolts  of  inyectiye  and  ex- 
hortation, with  which  it  is  no  poetical 
amplification  to  say,  in  the  altered 
words  of  Aristopnanes,  that  he 
lightened  over  England. 

Numerous  references  to  Whitfield 
occur  in  the  conyersations  of  John- 
son ;  but  they  rarely,  if  eyer,  render 
justice  to  his  labours  or  to  his  success. 
His  fame  he  affirmed  to  be  chiefly 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  man- 
ner :  *'  He  would  be  followed  by 
crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  nightcap 
in  the  pulpit,  or  preach  fh>m  a  tree.  * 
Of  the  former  part  of  the  criticism, 
the  truth  is  undoubted  and  unques- 
tionable. It  was  the  manner  of 
Whitfield  that  riyeted  attention. 
^  His  deUyery,  if  that  could  be  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  distinguishable  from 
that  energy  which  innamed  his  whole 
being,  was  confessedly  oratorical  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term.**  Eyery 
feature,  eyery  muacle  had  its  peculiar 
emphasis ;  there  was  pathos  in  the 
clouding  of  the  eye,  there  was  perr 
suasion  in  the  waying  of  the  hand. 
Cicero  might  have  recognised  some 
of  the  lineaments  of  his  own  external 
eloquence,  "  Quse  gestu,  qus  yultu, 
quse  yocis  conformatione  ac  yarie- 
tate.**  Now  it  happens  that  almost 
eyery  one  of  our  most  eminent 
preachers  has  been  distinguished  by. 
his  manner.  This  .was  especially 
the  case  with  those  who  liyed  in  the 
early  dawn  and  growing  fulness  of 
the  Reformation.  That  is,  manner 
was  most  conspicuous  when  it  was 
most  wanted.  Tne crowds,  that  flocked 
round  PauVs  Gross,  to  listen  to  the 
inyectives  of  Latimer  or  Jewell,  pre- 
sented many  features  of  intimate  re- 
semblance to  the  masses  who  thronged 
the  movable  pulpit  of  Whitfield  in 
Moorfields.    The  same  ignorance,  the 
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same  brutality,  the  same  wonder, 
might  have  been  traced  in  both.  In 
prmluciitf  to  these  multitudes— often 
the  rabbte  of  license  and  crime — the 
majestic  truths  of  religion,  it  is  ob* 
vious  that  the  tnode  m  presentation 
would  deeply  influence  the  reception. 
In  this  way  Andrews,  the  learned  and 
the  good,  was  incomparable.  Colet, 
the  dean  of  St  Paurs,  in  1505,  was 
eoually  ffifted.  The  illustrious  Sir 
Thomas  Slore  thouffht  it  not  beneath 
his  dignity  to  praise  eyen  the  lan- 

Suage  of  nis  face.  Of  Donne,  also 
ean  of  St.  FauPs  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  an  exquisite  sketch  is  giyen 
by  Walton,  **  A  preacher  in  earnest, 
weeping  sometimes  for  his  auditory, 
sometimes  with  them ;  always  preach- 
ing to  himself,  like  an  angel  from  a 
cloud,  but  in  none;  carrying  some, 
as  St.  Paul  was,  to  heayen  m  holy 
raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a 
sacred  art  and  courtship  to  amend 
their  liyes ;  and  all  this  with  a  most 
particular  gi'ace  and  an  inexpressible 
addition  of  loyeliness.**  One  of  his 
hearers  expressed  the  picturesque 
exhortation  of  his  manner  most  for- 
cibly by  saying,  that  the  bystander 
mignt  take  notes  from  hie  look  and 
htmd.  Kor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  mingled  masses  at  Paul's  Cross, 
or  the  fiercer  rabble  in  Moorfields, 
are  alone  touched  by  this  visible 
rhetoric  Look  at  the  Temple,  when 
Hooker  was  the  Master  ana  iSravers 
the  afternoon  lecturer.  It  was  within 
those  maffnifioent  walls  that  the  au- 
thor of  Uie  PdWu  preached  some  of 
the  noblest  theologiod  prose  in  the 
English  language.  Of  nis  manner, 
we  haye  the  account  of  a  contem- 
porary. He  spoke  with  a  graye  zeal 
and  an  humble  yoioe,  keeping  his  eyes 
alwa^  fixed  on  one  place  to  prevent 
his  imagination  from  wandering, 
'•  insomuch,"  says  Walton,  '*  that  he 
seemed  to  study  as  he  spake.**  His 
opponent^  Travers,  on  the  contrary, 
possessed  the  gifts  which  Hooker 
wanted ;  and  it  was  not,  perhaps,  al- 
together because  they  had,  to  adopt 
the  popular  phrase,  Rome  in  the 
morning  and  Geneva  in  the  afternoon, 
that  the  aftles  of  the  Temple  Church 
were  crowded  when  Travers  ascended 
the  pulpit ;  something  was  owing  to 
that  preference,  felt  insensibly  by 
all,  of  the  glowing  utterance  of  our 
thoughts  and   feelings,  before  the 


calm  and  stately  enumerations  of  ar* 
gumentor  of  doctrine. 

And  here  we  interpose  a  pre* 
cautionary  remark,  wnich  is  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  the  inter- 
pretation of  our  comment  into 
an  apology  for  the  wild  extrava- 
gances of  extemporary  rhetoric, 
nay,  for  a  very  great  quantity  of 
what  Whitfield  himself  uttered. 
There  are  great  dangers  of  excess  in 
all  zeal  and  earnestness ;  but  it  would 
surely  not  be  wise  to  remove  every 
heap  of  fuel  fh)m  a  house  for  the 
mere  apprehension  of  its  causing  a 
^le.  Paley  has  remarked  that  in  the 
discourses  of  our  L<Mrd  we  see  no  im- 
passioned devotion,  in  his  language 
no  heat,  in  his  ejaculations  no  rap- 
ture, in  his  prayers  no  urgency,  m 
his  spirits  no  elation.  ^  I  feel  a 
respect  for  Methodists,**  are  his 
words,  ^  because  I  believe  there  is  to 
be  found  among  them  much  sincere 
piety,  and  availing,  though  not  al- 
ways well  -  informed  Christianity ; 
yet  I  never  attended  a  meeting  of 
theirs,  but  I  came  away  with  the  re* 
flection  how  difierent  what  I  heard 
was  from  what  I  read.**  He  does  not 
speak  of  doctrine^  but  of  manner^ 
Whose  manner  ?  The  Disciples,  the 
Apostles,  the  primitive  Chnstians? 
No ;  but  the  calmness,  the  sobriety, 
the  good  sense,  and  the  strength  and 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  I 
If  this  observation  applied  only  to 
Methodism,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
leave  it  unnoticed.  There  is  a  speci- 
fic weight  of  fallacy  in  it  effectual  to 
prevent  any  rapid  difi^sion ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  censure  bears  with  equal 
force  upon  the  whole  body  of  En^' 
lish  theolor^,  from  the  patristic 
eloquence  of  Andrews  to  tne  per- 
suasive elegance  of  Benson.  Tnere 
seems,  so  to  say,  almost  a  sort  of 
blasphemy,  however  unconsciously 
uttered,  in  thus  supposing  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  servant's  imitation  of 
the  speech  and  manner  of  the  Master. 

But  the  assertion  is  false  even  in 
fact.    Surely,  if  an  example  of  im- 
passioned devotion  were  to  be  sought 
— a  devotion  shewing  its  intensity  by 
visible  residts,  the  Agony  in   t^ 
Grarden  would  immediately  occur 
the  memory.    With  regard  to 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  viewed  f 
model  by  his  ''  ^^ley 

himself  answer  'i 
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JesoB  Chzist  prodttoed  himfldtf  as  a 
messenger  from  (xod ;  he  prodauned 
the  supernatural  dignity  of  his  own 
charaoter ;  he  put  every  senteaee  upon 
authority.  What  need  could  there 
be  of  venemenee,  or  of  that  fervour 
which  we  call  eloquenoe,  when  erery 
page  of  his  teaching  was  endrclea 
by  a  miraculous  lustre,  and  when  his 
admonitions  to  the  living,  to  awake 
from  sin,  were  enforced  by  the  adoring 
gratitude  of  those  whom  he  had 
awakened  from  sickness  ?  The  sin- 
ner, rising  from  the  lethargy  of  guilt, 
was  confronted  bv  the  young  man 
rising  from  the  lethargy  of  the  grave. 
If  the  parallel  or  illustration  could 
have  holden  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  vdth  the  AposdM.  And  even 
with  them  it  fails.  They  had  no 
halo  of  divinity  round  their  foreheads, 
but  they  held  the  rod  of  power  in 
their  hands;  yet  we  meet  with  no 
indications  of  any  relinquishment  of 
the  aids  of  eloquenoe,  or  even  of  the 
visible  charms  (»f  rhetoric.  Baffaelle*s 
conoention  of  an  Apostle  differed  from 
Paley  s.  Was  there  no  impassioned 
earnestness,  no  elation  of  spirit  in 
that  argument  which  made  Felix 
trembler  was  there  nothing  but 
sobriety  and  calm  good  sense  m  the 
appeal  that  made  Agrippa  to  be  almost 
a  Christian  P  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  admission  of  a  truth  is  equi- 
valent to  its  reception.  There  is 
force  in  the  remaric  of  Foster  upon 
some  of  the  fallacies  that  c^ierate 
against  earnestness  in  religion  :— 

"  TIm  evidence  and  admiision  of  the 
fact  is  80  fuJl,  that  the  iniad  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  as  a  quatwn,  and,  therefore, 
feels  as  if  it  had  little  to  do  with  it  as  an 
interett;  while  its  heing  a  matter  of  the 
mightiest  interest  is  the  very  thing  that 
is  aflSrroed  and  acknowledged.  Just  as 
if,  for  the  irresistible  occupancy  of  the 
judgment  by  a  solemn  truth,  the  perverse 
soul  would  take  its  revenge  by  with- 
drawing away  the  affections  and  passions 
from  all  conjunction  and  communication 
with  it.  Like  the  policy  of  clearing 
away  all  the  sustenaoce  of  life  and  action 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  position 
which  is  iropregnably  occupied  by  an 
unwelcome  power,  to  debilitate  him  by 
famine." 

Now  this  is  precisely  whai  the 
enemies,  or  the  chilling  friends  of 
xeligpon,  would  accorapUsh  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  00  to  beleaguer  the 


BtroQgfaolds  of  the  tudentandiog^ 
with  dry  reasoning  and  arsnuneiit, 
aa  to  shut  out  completely  ul  com- 
munication with  the  affections,  und 
passions,  and  sympathies  of  the  hu- 
man heart  They  may  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  belief  of  the  calmneaa, 
the  sobriety,  the  temperance,  that 
reign  withm;  but  it  will  be  the 
calfnoewB  of  indifference,  the  aobriety 
of  exhaustion,  and  the  temperance  of 
famine.  Onoe  disunite  the  tmoHmal 
from  the  amtmeniath^  part  of  re- 
ligion ;  and,  for  the  living,  breathing 
frame  of  beauty  and  strength,  you 
shall  have  the  gaunt  wretehedness  of 
the  skeleton  aira  death* 

Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
that  if  Whitfield  had  been  more 
learned,  he  would  have  been  leas 
effective.  The  most  popular  preacher 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bishop 
Latimar,  had  set  him  the  example. 
The  penury  of  his  mind  contributed 
to  his  success;  for  who  were  they 
whom  the  eloquence  of  Whitfield 
overcame  and  charmed  ?  Were  they 
the  philosophical,  the  educated,  thle 
refined?  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield  were 
among  his  auditors  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  but  they 
w^t  as  speciataiors, — the  man  of 
philosophy  in  search  of  metaphysics, 
and  the  man  of  fashion  in  seurch  of 
excitement.  His  true  hearers — the 
crowds  whom  he  swayed,  and  agitated, 
and  shook  as  a  hurricane  bends  the 
boughs  of  a  forest  —  were  the  eol-^ 
liers  of  Kingswood,  or  the  abandoned 
sooffen  of  Moorfields,  moeken  of 
God,  revikrs  of  dignities,  reprobates 
in  heart,  miscreants  in  action,  with 
minds  imbruted  and  oonscienoea 
seared. 

Is  it  strange  that  he  should  have 
touched  these  men?  Not  at  all« 
The  most  illustrious  critic  of  ancient 
days  has  presented  one  key  to  the 
mystery.  He  declares  that  common- 
place and  superficial  thoughta  will 
alwavs  succeed  best  with  the  vulgar. 
Witn  reference  to  the  art  of  popular 
haran^ing,  Pascal  has  remarked, 
with  his  wontedacuteness,  that  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  perMm^addresKd, 
to  the  temper  of  their  mind,  to  their 
impeding  piindpks  ef  action,  even 
to  their  partialities  and  avenriooa. 
The  art  resides  in  pleasing,  as  mucb 
as  in  oonvinciBg,  aadin  remembering 
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thftt  men  an  g<yvcmed  by  caprioe  po 

more  than  \^  reason.    He  aooord«  tbi 

ingly  |>laoes  one  great  diffioiUty  in  im 

the  variety  of  human  emotions  and  im 

pleasures ;  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  wi 

and  poor  Huin  being  different,  and  cal 

presenting  opposite  features  in  the  flei 

prince,  the  warrior,  the  merchant;  be 

m  the  young  and  old,  the  sick  and  toi 

vigorous.  is  1 

in  this  argument,  as  applied  to  of 

religious  eloquence,  there  js  an  ob-  scr 

vious  fallai^.    The  pleasures  of  a  ton 

man  will,  indeed,  vary  according  to  alo 

the  varying  d^prees  of  his  cultivation  rea 

or  his  rank;    but  underneath  the  of 

entire  surface  of  human  society,  high  tha 
or  low,  educated  or  ignorant,  one 

9tratum  of  feeling  is  to  be  traced —  Tha 
there   is    an  identity  of  enujiional 
character.    The  giants  in  genius  or         £ 

IB  piety,  who  sometimes  appear,  may,  nesc 

indeed,  possess  mightier  blurts ;  but  sligl 

the  orator  wiU  remember  that  he  nne 

is  addressti^  the  many,  not  the  one,  lu  1 1 

To  take  'up  a  thoutdit  of  that  £unous  mig 

Greek  critic,  to  wnom  we  have  re-  no  t 

ferred,  we  wdl  know  that  medicine  pen 

establishes  rules  not  for  Socrates  or  recoi 

Callias,  but  for  men  of  given  habits  the 

of  body,  of  certain  ages,  complexions,  ours  i 

and  temperaments.    So  with  rhetoric,  able 

Whitfield,  assured  of  the  existence  of  mon 

a  certain  emotional  uniformity  in  the  &n  e 

breasts  of  his  hearers,  always  ad-  The 

dressed  his  appeals  directly  to  the  that 

heart    The  conviction  which  other  not 

men  seek  from  an  laduetion   and  this 

comparison  of  partieulafv,  he  sought  this 

and  obtained  l^  «  diroct  aaeauU  vpau  of  th 

the   afftcUom.     Instead   of  nisiiw  Intel 

works  round  the  fortress,  he  scaled  and, 

the  walls  with  a  ru^ ;  and  this  was  Baxt 

precisely  the  kind  of  eloqnence  in  in  ei 

which  his  own  diroosition  and  habits  tking 

of  feeling  enabled  nim  to  excel.  The  The 

late  Mr.  Alexander  Knox  observes,  field 

in  one  of  his  letters,  that  Whitfield  greg; 

was  from   the   first   affectionately,  subh 

rather   than    intellectoally,    pious,  starr 

and,  therefore,  of  himself  socm  became  npoo 

acquainted  with  those  inward  im-  anyi 
pressions  to  which  he  was  to  raise         It 

such  multitudes  of  his  breUiren.    It  gula] 

is  suggested  by  the  same  accomplished  terac 

writer,  that  it  was  evidently  tne  oh-  John 

jeot  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  in  the  qnot 

first  days  of  their  career,  to  stir  and  have 

elevate  the  religious  passions  to  their  had  \ 

utmost  height.    Hiey  appear  to  have  from 

deemed  &  more   tranquil   move-  comi 

ments  of  iht  mind  utterly  dispro-  
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attention  as  a  common  mountebank^ 
he  was  announcing  an  untruth.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  mountebank  with  an 
audience  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
people  ?  ^  I  beliere,**  he  said,  upon 
another  occasion,  **  that  he  did  good 
— he  devoted  himself  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  among  them  was  of  use. 
But,  when  familiarity  and  noise  claim 
the  praise  due  to  knowledge  and 
judgment,  we  must  beat  down  such 
pretensions.'*  We  entertain  the  hiffh- 
est  reverence  for  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Johnson,  for  his  earnest 
piety,  and  his  majestic  common  sense ; 
but  how  many  sophisms  in  his  argu- 
ments !  how  many  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  instead  of  jewels,  rest  in  the 
^old  of  his  eloquence!  We  have 
just  quoted  an  example.  If  Whit- 
field devoted  himself  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  then 
his  success  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
degree  in  which  that  amelioration 
was  effected.  The  praise  due  to 
knowledge  was  not  claimed,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  because  mere 
knowledge  or  elegance  would  have 
been  of  no  use  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  would  have  been  Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  primrose  suit,  en- 
deavouring^ to  quell  a  riot  at  Bar- 
tlemy  Fan*.  Vehement  familiarity 
and  daring  appeals  were  found  where 
they  were  wanted ;  it  was  not  a 
question  of  literature  or  of  taste,  but 
of  misery  and  repentance.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  this  manner,  thus 
impressive  upon  the  many,  and  in  so 
far  a  substitute  for  eloquence,  is  as 
much  an  endowment,  however  subor- 
dinate its  rank,  as  eloquence  itself. 
And,  being  an  endowment,  it  cannot 
be  bought.  No  reader  can  be  more 
conscious  than  ourselves  of  the 
grave  absurdities  into  which  the  fer- 
vour and  indiscretion  of  Whitfield 
betrayed  him ;  we  consider  the  clergy 
to  have  been  fuUy  justified  in  refus- 
ing him  the  use  of  their  pulpits.  His 
mission  was  in  the  open  aur.  Still 
we  applaud  the  eloquence  of  his 
manner,  because  it  was  the  eloquence 
of  Nature. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Bichard  Jones,  of  whose  returns 
to  town  we  see  so  frequent  and  polite 
intimations  to  the  clergy,  is  a  very 
estimable  man,  well  acquainted  with 
spondees,  and  always  *^  at  home  **  in 
metre.  But  we  deQr  him  ever  to 
send  out  a  Missionary  to  the  Seven 


Dials,  who  shall  bow  the  spirits  of 
that  choice  neighbourhood  like  Whit- 
field. Walker,  the  elocutionist,  taught 
only  one  clergyman,  whom  he  con- 
fessed to  be  the  most  admirable 
reader  he  ever  heard,  not  by  his 
instruction,  but  by  his  own  capacity. 
But,  even  though  reading  might  be 
taught,  preaching  could  not,  luid  for 
the  plainest  reasons,  because  every 
new  discourse  would  demand  a  new 
aeries  of  expresmftu  We  do  hope 
that  the  day  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  no  Minister  of  tne  English 
Church  will  favour  us  with  his  pri- 
vate reminiscences  of  Mr.  John  Kem- 
ble*s  Penruddock  in  our  English  pul- 
pits. We  trust,  if  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune  effect  no  other  change,  that 
it  will,  at  least,  exhibit  these  spokes 
going  under. 

If  we  were  to  seek  for  a  companion 
portrait  out  of  a  political  picture- 
gallery  to  bans  by  the  side  of  Whit- 
field, we  shomd  select  that  of  Fox. 
Nor  is  the  comparison  so  startling  as, 
at  fiiBt  sight,  it  may  seem  to  be. 
The  power  of  the  preacher  and  of 
the  orator  were  alike  irresistible  over 
the  masses.  It  was  when  the  chain 
of  ailment  enclosed  a  vast  field  of 
human  interests,  sympathies,  or  pas- 
sions, that  the  electric  fire  was  seen 
to  run  over  the  links  with  the  most 
brilliant  rapidity.  Mr.  Foster  has 
employed  his  pencil  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  this  celebrated  man  with  an 
ardour  of  admiration  which  imparts 
an  unusual  freshness  and  glow  to  the 
canvass.  He  had  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  hearing  Fox,  while  he  had 
only  read  Whitfield.  We  do  not 
for  one  moment  presume  to  institute 
or  suggest  any  parallel  between  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  politician 
and  the  Missionary.  In  any  claim  to 
sovereignty  in  literature.  Fox  alone 
could  nave  proved  his  royalty  and 
identity  by  bending  the  bow.  The 
suitor  would  have  yielded  to  the  mi^ht 
of  Ulysses.  We  place  the  similarity 
in  the  earnest  concentration  of  the 
thoughts  upon  one  object;  in  the 
apparent  absorption  of  the  tfuUvidual 
in  the  theme  ;  and  in  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  both,  in  a  rare  degree,  of 
presenting  the  truth,  or  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  truth,  in  a  clear 
and  unmutilated  form  to  their  hear- 
ers, so  as  to  leave  upon  their  eyes  a 
distinct  outline  of  its  lineaments  and 
proportions.    Mr.  Foster,  who  takes . 
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no  notice  of  the  resemblance  we  have 
indicated,  unconscioaslj  supports  it 
by  remarking,  in  one  article  of 
Whitfield,  that  he  was  enabled  to 

EVe  his  ideas  '^  a  distinct  and  match- 
BB  vivid  azmonncement ;  insomuch 
that  ignorant  and  barbarous  men 
often  seemed,  in  a  way  which  amased 
even  themselves,  to  understand 
Christian  truths  on  their  first  de- 
livery;** and,  in  another  paper,  by 
asserting  of  Fox  that  he  never  heara 
any  man  who  dismissed  his  audience, 
from  the  argument  on  a  debated 
topic,  **  with  such  a  feeling  of  satis- 
fied and  final  conviction,  or  such  a 
eom|)etence  to  tell  why  thev  were 
convinced.**  The  intense  neat  of 
enthusiasm,  when  under  the  control 
of  judgment,  keeps  the  atmosphere 
of  thought  clear. 

It  is  known  that  Burke  called 
Fox  a  most  abie  debater.  And, 
perhaps,  if  we  remember  the  utter 
contrast  of  style  and  expression 
that  subsisted  between  the  speeches 
of  those  two  famous  persons,  we 
shall  see  that  Burke  ofiered  all 
the  praise  which  he  could  conscien- 
tiously bestow  ujpon  a  description  of 
eloquence  of  which  he  might  feel  the 
force,  without  admiring  the  character. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Milton 
would  be  the  panegyrist  of  Dryden ; 
and,  if  lUfiaeUe  were  to  start  to  life 
in  the  midst  of  our  own  National 
Gallery,  we  should  certainly  expe- 
rience no  disappointment  if  he  did 
not  rush  by  the  serene  sanctity  of  the 
Murillo,  in  order  to  devour  with  ad- 
miring surprise  the  domestic  tragedv 
of  the  Hogarths.  Upon  these  words 
of  Burke,  however,  the  reader  may 
consult  that  work  which  the  afiec- 
tionate  industry  of  Parr  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  We 
vrill  only  add,  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  scholar  rarely  turns  to 
the  wordy  conflicts  of  a  former 
age,  that  the  late  Mr.  Green  of 
Ipswich,  a  veiy  acute  and  intelligent 
oDserver,  referred,  with  particular 
pride,  to  Fox*s  speeches  on  the  re- 
form of  parliament  in  1797,  on  the 
Bussian  armament,  and  to  his  reply 
to  the  India  Bill  in  1783,  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  absolutely  stupen' 
doua.  And,  perhaps,  if  the  reader, 
while  he  has  tne  volumes  in  his  hand, 
would  glance  at  the  speech  of  Fox  in 
May  1781,  he  will  see  with  what  a 
rapture  of  applause  he  commends  the 

y0I«.  XXX.  NO.  CLXXX. 


virtues  and  the  genius  of  Burke.  In 
those  qualifications  for  public  debate, 
which  we  have  ventured  to  call  the 
visible  rhetoric  of  the  orator,  Burke 
must  be  confessed  by  his  warmest 
{Mirtisans  to  yield  immeasurably  to 
Fox.  If  the  aeonised  hearer  could 
snatch  from  the  hand  of  Thom- 
son his  own  murdered  verses,  some 
friendly  critic  might  have  exclaimed 
to  Burke,  *^  Let  me  speak  your 
speeches  /**  The  eloquence  of  the  one 
suffered,  hardly  less  than  the  poetry 
of  the  other,  from  the  delivery  of  its 
author:  but  Fox  swelled  with  his 
invective,  and  rose  upon  the  gather- 
ing flood  of  his  indignation.  With 
his  hat  grasped  firmly  in  both  hands, 
and  waved  up  and  down  with  an 
increasing  velocity,  while  his  face 
was  lifted  to  the  gallery,  he  would 

Sour  out,  with  a  copiousness  that 
efied  restraint,  the  tempestuous  tor- 
rents of  his  anger,  his  exultation,  or 
his  scorn.  Then,  bewildered  by  the 
glowing  fervour  of  his  honesty,  the 
spectator  might  have  supposed  that 
tne  terrible  brightness,  wnich  seemed 
to  invest  him,  was  cast  from  tlie 
armour  of  Patriotism,  laid  by  the 
Genius  of  the  Constitution  at  his  door, 
as  the  mother  of  the  Grecian  warrior 
brought  the  arms  of  Vulcan  to  the 
tent  of  her  son.  And  certainly  that 
tremor,  which  Homer  describes  to 
have  shaken  the  Myrmidons  at  the 
spectacle,  was  no  inapt  emblem  of  the 
oisuiay  that  convulsed  the  antagonists 
of  Fox ;  while  his  own  animated  and 
threatening  aspect  was  indicated  with 
equal  vigour  in  the  sketch  of  the 
delighted  Achilles, — 


*Ef  2t  «i  «rri 


Fox  the  orator  was  destroyed  by 
Fox  the  man. 

Aristotle  dwells  on  the  exhibition 
by  the  speaker  of  his  own  character 
and  disposition,  since  it  is  admitted 
that,  upon  all  occasions,  we  confide 
more  readily  in  men  of  reputation 
and  worth.  Yet  the  proof  from  au- 
thority which  he  advances  (b.  i.  c.  2) 
is  made  to  result,  not  from  the  speak- 
er's past  behaviour,  nor  even  from  the 
report  of  him  among  men,  but  from 
the  actual  exhibition  of  his  senti- 
ments and  manner,  as  displayed  in 
words ;  not  from  his  establisoed  credit 
in  the  world,  but  from  the  immediate 
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power  of  his  discourse.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  summoned  to  see  Mr. 
O'Connell  cramming  his  wallet  with 
the  plundered  crusts  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  hut  invoking  the  shades 
of  Irish  kings  at  Clontarf.  It  has, 
indeed,  heen  affirmed  bj  a  Greek 
writer,  in  a  passage  made  famous  by 
Ben  Jonson,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  a  great  poet  ¥dthout  first  being 
a  good  man ;  and  Aristotle  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  personal  purity  of 
the  orator  had  been  a  question  often 
moved  in  his  own  day.  Assuredly 
it  was  the  want  of  character  that 
impaired  all  the  majestic  capacities  of 
Fox.  The  marble  pillar  was  looked 
up  to  with  apprehension,  because  its 
swampy  foundation  always  gave  to 
it  the  aj^pearance  of  a  leaning  tower. 
You  mi^ht  admire  the  statue,  but 

C  could  have  no  confidence  in  the 
.  This  mournful  feature  in  the 
history  of  Fox,  a  gigantic  aeent,  at 
once  determined  to  labour  for  the 
public,  and  dooming  himself  to  la- 
bcmr  almost  in  vain,  nas  been  noticed 
by  Foster ;  and  nobly,  as  justly,  does 
he  say, — 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  pretend  to  judge 
of  what  maieriaU  ministers  and  senators 
are  composed,  but  we  did  often  think 
that,  if  eloquence  of  such  intensity  and 
BO  directed  had  been  corroborated  in  its 
impetus  by  the  authoritative  force  which 
severe  virtue  can  give  to  the  stroke  of 
taleDt,  some  of  them  would  have  been 
repressed  into  a  very  different  kind  of 
feeling  and  manner  from  those  which  we 
bad  the  mortification  to  behold ;  we  did 
think  that  a  man,  thus  armed  at  once  with 
the  spear  and  the  aegis,  might  hare 
caused  it  to  be  felt,  by  stress  and  dire 
compulsion,  *  how  awful  goodness  is  !'" 

Upon  this  inquiry,  exciting  as  it  is 
to  every  Christian  and  every  pa- 
triotic bosom,  we  cannot  dwell.  If 
Fox,  in  later  days,  withdrew  himself 
from  the  abandoned  society  of  his 
youth  and  his  manhood,  he  retained 
some  traces  of  the  connexion.  A 
man  never  extricates  himself  from 
profligacies  alt<^ther  unharmed ; 
some  of  the  burrs  are  sure  to  stick. 
When  the  robe  happens  to  be  that  of 
genius,  their  presence  becomes  more 
conspicuous.  £ven  his  common 
speech  betrayed  him.  Some  allow- 
ance may  justly  be  made  for  the 
hearty  vehemence  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  for  the  very  tolerant  ha- 


bits of  the  time;  yet,  with  these 
deductions,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  in  his  conversation  some 
reminiscences  of  the  cockpit.  It 
is  mentioned,  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished diary  and  correspondlnice 
of  the  first  Lord  Malmesbury,  that, 
when  the  coalition  between  Fitt  and 
Fox  was  Bugg^ted  in  1793,  Fox  de- 
clared, with  his  accustomed  fervour, 
"  thai  it  was  so  —  right  a  thing  thai 
it  must  be  dxmer 

We  are  able  to  illustrate  this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  manner  of  Fox  by 
an  anecdote,  which,  though  it  be 
slight,  is  extremely  characteristic  of 
him  when  in  the  zenith  of  ^po- 
larity and  influence.  A  very  intel- 
ligent and  esteemed  friend  of  ours 
was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
engaged  in  the  transaction  of  some 
parliamentary  business  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  welfare  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. £i  its  conduct  and  arrange- 
ment he  was  firequently  brought  into 
communication  with  Uie  most  emi- 
nent members  of  both  Houses.  It 
happened  that,  upon  one  occasion,  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  the  support, 
or,  at  least,  the  approval  or  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fox.  For  this  purpose  he 
rode  to  St.  Anne*s  Hill.  He  found 
the  great  statesman  at  home,  but 
entertaining  at  dinner  a  party  of 
friends.  In  the  disappointment  of 
this  discovery,  he  was  about  to  re* 
linquish  the  hope  of  his  journey, 
when  the  servant  suggested  that  he 
should  state  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note, 
his  desire  to  see  him  and  solicit  an 
interview.  It  certainly  speaks  well 
for  the  urbanity  and  good  nature 
of  the  political  leader,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  reauest  of  a  stranger 
without  any  aispleasure,  and  ap- 
pointed the  same  evening  for  the 
mterview.  When  our  &iend  re- 
turned, in  about  two  hours,  he  was 
shevm  into  the  library,  where  Fox 
was  already  awaiting  his  arrival.  He 
stated,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  mo- 
tives that  had  induced  him  to  make 
the  visit,  and  enforced,  we  doubt  not, 
with  considerable  zeal,  the  claims  of 
the  persons  whose  grievances  he 
sought  to  redress.  Down  to  this  time 
Fox  sat  motionless  in  his  easy-chair, 
with  his  hand  spread  before  his  face 
(his  habit whenparticulariy  interest- 
ed), and  just  sufi^ringaglimmer  of  his 
searching  grey  eye  to  esc^ie  through 
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his  parted  fingers.  When  our  friend 
had  coQcluded  his  tale,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  he  would  aid  the 
cause  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Fox 
removed  his  hand,  and,  looking  his 
visitor  full  in  the  fiice  with  that 
earnestness  and  determination  which 
they  who  once  saw  him  never  forgot, 
he  said,  in  a  deep  and  measiu^ 
tone  of  voice,  *'  Anapray^  sir,  do  ycu 
expect  to  kaoe  juetiee  done  to  you  in 
that  Houee  f*  ""  I  should  hope  so, 
sir,**  was  our  friend's  repl  v.  **  Then, 
str,""  said  Fox,  "ymi  wd  he  -^  dU- 
appomted^  Thus  the  interview 
terminated.  A  few  months  after  it, 
the  name  of  Fox  appeared  in  the 
Gazette,  Our  friend  renewed  his 
application,  but  in  vain.  The  only 
glimpse  he  could  ever  obtain  of  the 
minister  was  through  the  veil  of  the 
secretary. 

Our  diminishing  space  warns  us 
that  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
must  be  made  with  a  swifter  step,  and 
that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  exclamation  of  pleasure,  instead 
of  the  lingering  survey,  or  even  the 
parted  bough.  But,  amid  such  a 
crowded  landscape  of  thought,  what 
footstep  would  not  loiter?  The 
review  of  Southey*s  Kehama  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  speci- 
men of  literary  criticism  con- 
tained in  these  volumes;  it  has 
passa^  quite  worthy  of  the  most 
sensitive  discrimination  of  Jeffrey. 
Mr.  Foster  censures,  with  no  undue 
severity,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
fable.  He  denies  the  right  of  a  poet 
to  ascribe  to  material  and  intellectual 
existences  a  nature,  or  to  place  them 
in  relations  and  combinations  incon- 
sistent with  the  known  laws  of  the 
national  economy,  without  violating 
those  principles  which  are  alone  sus- 
ceptible of  comprehension  by  our 
faculties.  The  abrogation  of'^  these 
laws  releases  the  inventor,  not  only 
from  every  submission  to  the  harmo- 
nious government  of  taste,  but  even 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  common 
sense.  For  consider  what  would  be 
the  immediate  consequence ;  he  may 
cause  to  blaze  upon  our  astonished 
eyes  a  whole  nation  composed  of 
steel,  instead  of  fiesh ;  exchange  the 
heads  of  Rafiaelle  or  Velasquez  for 
the  grotesque  illuminations  of  old 
manuscripts;  or  present  to  us  the 
prodi^  of  *^  one  man  making  him- 
self uto  eight,   and  then  return- 


ing into  one  again.**    He  remarks 
that 

"  The  whole  affair  of  the  operation  of 
tlie  curse,  the  story  of  Lorrinite,  the  ori- 
ginatiriD  of  the  Ganges,  the  fire  and  water 
palace  of  Indra.  &c.,  are  things  of  a  na- 
ture not  only  in  perfect  contrariety  to  the 
state  and  laws  of  the  natural  creation,  but 
incompatible  with  any  economy  of  which 
we  can  conceive  the  pouiblt  eKistence.'* 

This  objection  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly just,  nor  does  its  admission  put 
any  unfair  restraint  upon  that  excur- 
sive and  daring  liberty  of  the  imagi- 
nation, noticed  and  approved  by  Ho- 
race when  he  said  that  to  poets  and 
painters  ought  to  be  granted,  in  its 
widest  sweep,  the  freedom  of  concep- 
tion.   But  with  this  permission  must 
be  combined  the  caution  of  Aristotle, 
that  poets  should  prefer  things  im- 
possible in  themselves,  that  appear 
probable,  to  things  possible  that  appear 
improbable ;  since  the  impossible-pro- 
bable  must  ever  be  better  than  the 
improbable-possible.    Now  the  action 
of  Kehama  comes  Avithin  neither  of 
these  definitions ;  there  is  no  possibi- 
lity whatever  in  its  improbability. 
The  mind  is  no  more  able  to  realise 
to  itself  any  distinct  view  of  the  trans- 
formations of  shape,  or  the  miracles 
performed  in  this  story  under  the 
wand  of  the  poet,  than  it  would  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  if-— copying  out 
into  a  small  sheet  of  Bath  post  the 
remark  of  Pope,  that  the  autumn 
moon  shines  not  for  lovers,  but  for 
astronomers — he  were  to  invite  Sir 
James  South  to  meet  him  by  moon- 
light on  the  borders  of  the  6ed  Sea, 
and  request  Lord  Rosse,  with  his  new 
telescope  packed  in  his  carpel-bag, 
to  join  them  at  the  first  staee  of  the 
Himalay&s.     It  is  proper,  nowever, 
to  correct  an  erroneous  observation  of 
Mr.  Foster,  that  all  the  great  epic 
poets  of  Europe,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  '^have  maintained  in  their 
representations  of  ideal  worlds  that 
principle    of  order  w^hich  requires 
even  the  boldest  and  wildest  creation 
of  fancy  to  be  shaped  according  to 
a    systematic    and    comprehensible 
scheme.**  It  may,  perhaps,  be  granted 
that  there  is  a  certain  relationship  in 
the  magical  surprises  of  Tasso,  and 
even  of  Ariosto,  which  serves  to  link 
together  the  family  of  wonders  in 
one  harmonious  umon ;  but  we  think 
that    the   purgatorial    pictures    of 
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Dante  ma^  be  compared  with  the 
wildest  fictions  of  Indian  mythology; 
and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  the  system  to  which  they 
might  be  assigned.  Mr.  Foster  ren- 
ders due  honour  to  the  powers  of 
fancy  and  word-painting  by  which 
Southey  was  able  to  subdue  the 
disgust  which  his  subject  unavoid- 
ably excited.  It  is  (juite  curious  to 
watch  these  exquisite  descriptions 
emerging  from  the  intricate  absurdi- 
ties which  learning  seems  to  have 
gathered  only  to  imprison  and  to  be- 
wilder genius.  Each  of  these  passages 
is  usually  accompanied,  followed,  or 
preceded,  by  some  mythological  ex- 
travagance that  only  heightens  its 
beauty  and  lustre  by  the  contrast  of 
deformity  and  gloom ;  it  is  Morning 
led  by  Night  Among  these  outbursts 
of  fancy  are  justly  enumerated  the 
description  of  the  var3ring  lights  and 
shades  on  the  sea- shore, — 

"  Witb  steady  trend  be  held  bis  way 

A  down  the  sloping  shore. 
Tlie  dark  green  wares,  with  emerald  hue, 

Imbne  the  beams  of  day, 
And  on  the  wrinkled  sand  below, 
Rolling  their  majgy  network  to  and  fro , 

Light  shadows  skip  and  play*" 

The  spectral  appearance  of  Arvalan 
to  Kailyal,  as  she  leans  against  the 
tree  in  uie  dark, 


<f 


Distinctly  shaped  by  its  own  lurid 
light/' 

and  her  own  deepening  horror  at  the 
spectacle, — 

"  Her  limbs  availed  her  not  in  that  dread 
hour. 
There  was  no  moving  thence  ; 
Thought,  memory,  sense,  were  gone ; 
She  heard  not  now  the  tiger's  nearer  cry, 
She  thought  not  on  her  father  now. 
Her  cold  heart's  blood  ran  hack. 
Her  hand  lay  ienteleu  on  the  hough  it  elaep'd , 
Her  feet  were  motion le-is. 
Her  fascinated  eves. 
Like  the  ttone  eye-hall t  of  a  Uatne^fix^d, 
Yet  conscious  of  the  sight  that  blasted 
them.'* 

Mr.  Foster  observes  upon  this  pas- 
sage that  a  reader,  who  has  any 
power  of  imagination,  **  returning, 
after  a  quick  glance  over  the  whous 
scene,  to  a  more  pointed  attention  to 
each  of  the  lines  by  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, or  rather  created,  will  be 
struck  and  arrested  by  several  of  them 
as  by  some  touch  of  fascination." 

Some  of  the  images  he  seems  to 


see  starting  alive  through  (he  diction. 
We  will  only  add  one  remark,  by 
way  of  supplement  to  what  has  been 
said  of  the  defective  plot  and  ori^nal 
of  Kehama.  And  that  remark  is 
borrowed  from  Hallam,  who  vindi- 
cates Milton  from  the  accusation  of 
gross  incongruity  in  bringing  before 
us  St.  Peter  after  Neptune,  in  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  poems.  He 
deems  the  censure  to  rest  upon  too 
narrow  a  principle.  In  the  poetry  of 
narration,  or  of  the  drama,  where  il- 
lusion or  momentary  belief  are  to  be 
produced,  ^  the  mind  requires  an  ob- 
jective possibility,  a  capacity  of  real 
existence,  not  only  in  all  the  separate 
portions  of  the  imagined  story,  but 
m  their  coherency  and  relation  to  a 
common  whole.**  Obvious  incon- 
gruity, therefore,  as  jarring  the  keys 
of  the  fiction,  destroys  its  harmony. 
A  certain  possibility  is  required  to 
conciliate  acquiescence  in  the  tale; 
the  total  want  of  that  possibility  is 
fatal  to  the  acquiescence.  From  such 
rules  he  exempts  Lycidas,  and  poems 
of  the  same  family : — 

"  They  are  read  with  the  willing 
abandonment  of  the  imagination  to  a 
waking  dream,  and  require  only  that  ge. 
neral  possibility,  that  combination  of 
images,  which  common  experience  does 
not  reject  as  incompatible,  without  which 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  would  be  only  like 
that  of  the  lunatic." 

If  this  criticism  seem  to  justify  in 
any  degree  the  theory  of  Southey, 
we  are  happy  in  appendinj^  it,  by 
way  of  answer  to  our  objection. 

The  Essay  on  Coleridge  abounds  in 
Tery  acute  remarks  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  moral  and  political 
character.  The  writer  perceives  in 
him  a  mind  constructed  to  bear  a 
certain  indescribable  analogy  to  the 
physical  world  in  all  its  mysterious 
laws,  animated  forms,  and  varied  ap- 
pearances. In  this  mystical  com- 
munion with  Nature  he  had  Words- 
worth for  a  companion.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  author  of  The  Ex^ 
curaion  is  not  perfectly  pure  from  an 
addiction  to  tnat  theology  of  trees 
and  elements  of  which  the  critic  ac- 
quits his  early  and  celebrated  l^end. 
One  deficiency  in  the  poetic  tempe- 
rament of  Golerid^  is  noticed  in  the 
recollections  of  him  by  Cottle,  and 
that  is,  the  insensibility  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  constantly  manifestc^i 
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not  only  to  the  monumental  anti- 
quities, out  to  the  magnificent  archi- 
tecture, of  his  country.  During  a 
visit  to  York,  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
had  not  even  the  curiosity  to  enter 
the  cathedral.  Classic  scenes  possessed 
no  livelier  interest  in  his  eye.  He 
returned  from  Italy  without  visiting 
Pompeii;  and  he  would  probahly 
have  passed  a  vrinter  in  Egypt  with- 
out tninking  of  the  Pyramios.  Mr. 
Foster  points  out,  what  we  have  al- 
ways found  to  be  a  defect  in  the 
prose  of  Coleridge, — i,  e^  his  habit  of 
introducing  image  into  image,  re- 
semblance mto  resemblance, — so  that 
at  last  the  eye  becomes  so  dazzled 
and  confounded  by  the  multiplication 
of  luminous  rings,  that  the  central 
lustre  of  the  original  comparison  is 
almost  forgotten  and  lost  to  the 
vision.  To  adopt  the  illustration  of- 
fered in  these  pages,  the  beauties  of 
imagery  should  be  ''  so  mani^ged  as  to 
be  like  flowery  borders  of  a  road  ;** 
it  may  present  on  either  side  every 
tempting  variety  of  fruitfVdness  and 
colour ;  **  but  it  should  still  be  abso- 
lutely a  road — going  right  on — with 
defined  and  near  limits. 

Of  the  remaining  articles  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  speak.  None  of 
them  are  entirely  destitute  of  those 
evidences  of  sagadtv,  vigoiu*,  and 
discrimination,  for  which  the  writer 
has  received  so  ample  a  panegyric. 
In  sketching  the  history  of  the  cele- 
brated Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches, 
he  miffht  have  quoted  the  bitter  say- 
ing of  Warbnrton,  that  he  was  a 
mean  reasoner,  amassing  fanciful  and 
extravagant  conjectures,  which  he 
called  a  demonstration,  *^  mixed  up 
with  much  reading,  which  his  friends 
called  learning.**  In  the  religious 
exhortations  of  Bishop  Taylor,  he 
notices  '*a  rou^h-featured  kind  of 
composition,  which  comes  out  with  a 
sudden  assault  upon  the  reader.** 
This  remark  is  happily  characteristic 
of  the  eloquence  ortne  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  the  very  want  of 
uniformity  and  grace  conduces  to 
animation  and  efiSct.  Even  its  orna- 
ments, abundant  as  they  are,  are  not 
the  idle  tinklings  of  a  bell,  nor  the 
mere  glittering  of  a  rich  fringe  in 
the  breeze  and  sun.  Like  the  golden 
bells  round  the  helmet  of  Madoc, 
there  was  terror  in  them  as  well  as 
brightness ;  and  we  mi^ht  say  of  one 
of  these  champions,  going  out  to  the 


battles  of  truth,  as  iBschylus  says  of 
one  of  his  famous  heroes : — 

""  I  hate,**  wrote  Atterbury  to  Pope, 
'*  to  see  a  book,  written  in  all  Uie 
forms  of  argumentation,  which  proves 
nothing,  and  which  says  notning.** 
So  do  we ;  although  causes  for  that 
hatred  unfortunately  are  sufficiently 
frequent  in  their  recurrence. 

The  examination  of  a  work  long 
forgotten,  if,  indeed,  it  were  ever 
known,  leads  the  critic  to  speak  of 
allegorical  writing  in  ^neral,  and  of 
its  iMaptation  to  religious,  moral,  or 
philosophical  instruction.  Some  of 
these  observations  are  extremely 
sensible.  He  pronounces  the  Fairy 
Queene  to  be,  beyond  all  question  or 
comparison,  the  grandest  production 
in  tnis  department  of  literature.  It 
is  remarked  by  Hallam,  in  allusion  to 
the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  that  many 
poems  will  yield  an  exquisite  pleasure 
to  the  imagination,  while  they  pro- 
duce  no  emotion  in  the  heart ;  or 
none,  except  through  associations  un- 
connected with,  or  at  least  inde- 
pendent of,  the  subject.  Thus,  in  a 
mat  measure,  the  result  of  the 
Fairy  ^leene  is  pleasure,  not  emo- 
tion; and  the  allegorical  charm  is 
Suite  separate  from  the  interest  of 
be  narrative.  The  reader  never 
thinks  of  making  his  gratification 
depend  upon  the  identity  of  the 
knight,  in  nis  glittering  armour,  with 
Virtue  armed  for  the  combat. 

We  would  refer  to  the  article  in 
Fox*s  James  11.  for  some  ver^  in- 
^nious  and  apt  remarks  upon  history 
m  general,  llie  histories  of  nations, 
the  critic  asserts, — 

'*  Are  not  what  ibey  pretend  and  are 
commooly  taken  to  be.  Hiatory  pretends 
to  be  the  aame  tbing,  to  the  time  of  a 
nation,  that  geography  ia  to  the  local 
tpact  that  it  inhabitii ;  but  a  traveller  that 
(toAo?)  baa  joBtgone  along  a  few  of  the  great 
roads  of  a  country,  and  visited  its  chief 
towns,  might  just  as  properly  call  a  sketch 
and  a  map  of  tliis  journey  a  geogruphical 
survey  of  the  country,  as  any  of  our 
national  histories  can  pretend  to  be  a 
satiafactory  view  of  the  state  of  a  people 
through  a  course  of  ages." 

The  opinions  which  Fox  had  formed 
of  the  capacity  and  restrictions  of 
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history  were  alone  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude him  from  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency ;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to 
ascribe  to  him  so  strong  a  moral 
sense  of  the  dimty  of  history  as 
would  have  urged  him  to  raise  it  into 
a  teacher.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Foster  in  thinking  that  the  wisdom 
to  be  derived  from  history  is  not 
copious,  but  we  coincide  in  his  re- 
mark, that  it  belongs  to  history  '*  to 
collect  all  the  little  streams  of  valu- 
able instruction  in  the  distant  regions 
of  time,  and  bring  them  down,  in  one 
fertilising  current,  on  the  lower  ages.'* 
Fox  formed  his  own  plan  so  ex- 
clusively on  the  model  of  ancient 
writers,  that  he  would  suffer  no 
episode  to  break  the  continuity  of 
that  story  of  the  times  which  he  was 
telling.  Such  a  restraint  Lord  Hol- 
land might  well  call  a  tax  upon  his 
ingenuity.  His  book,  therefore,  dis- 
appointed expectation;  but  Foster 
mentions,  as  belonging  to  the  finest 
passages  in  the  Englisn  language,  the 
narrative  of  the  last  days  and  the 
death  of  Argyle. 

Of  the  third  feature  indicated  in 
our  opening  outline  of  Mr.  Foster's 
intellectual  character,  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  expedient  for  us  to  give 
an  elaborate  account.  He  was,  we 
believe,  a  Baptist  Dissenter ;  and  the 
only  specimens  of  his  labours  in  that 
capacity  which  have  come  under  our 
observation  are  the  Lectures  de- 
livered at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bris- 
tol, and  recently  publish^  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  Ryland,  of  Northampton. 
They  appear  to  have  been  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  some  of  his 
more  intelligent  admirers,  and  to 
have  been  delivered  once  every  fort- 
night, with  various  intervals,  from 
1822  till  the  close  of  1825.  The 
copies  from  which  they  are  now 
printed  have  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  original  manuscripts,  while 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  alteration  or 
correction  has  been  attempted  by  the 
editor.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
a  volume  thus  prepared  appears  be- 
fore the  public  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and  must  suffer  from  a 
comparison  with  those  works  upon 
which  the  revising  hand  of  the 
author  had  bestowed  its  finishing 
touches,  and  supplied  by  revision 
what  the  colder  hours  of  less  happy 
invention  had  left  wanting.  Acconl- 
ingly  in  these  volumes  we  observe 


a  striking  unevenness  and  inequality 
of  execution.  The  picture  is  painted 
by  the  same  pencil,  but  one  half  re- 
mains in  shadow  and  gloom,  while  the 
other  glows  in  freshness  and  coloar, 
like  a  portrait  only  partially  restored, 
and  left  in  that  condition  by  the 
cleaner  to  draw  attention  to  ms  in- 
genuity. There  is  something  very 
startling  in  this  contrast  of  sparkling 
and  obscured  talent,  one  eye  of  the 
some  countenance  bright,  and  the 
other  covered  with  mist. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Foster  was 
a  Dissenter;  but  with  his  peculi- 
arities of  doctrine  or  of  practice  we 
have  neither  sympathy  nor  concern. 
He  certainly  possessed  a  reach  of 
thought,  a  liberality  of  judgment, 
and  an  expansiveness  of  literary  taste, 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  re-* 
ceive  from  the  hands  of  the  best- 
educated  Nonconformists.  He  even 
ventures  to  attack  habits  of  religious 
expression  and  opinion  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent  among  every  class 
of  the  aissenting  community.  A 
striking  example  occurs  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  majesty  of  the 
Saviour,  of  whom  he  asserts,  *^  that 
it  is  clearly  intended  that  our  pre- 
dominant idea  should  not  be  humble 
and  familiar,"  adding  his  convietion 
**  that  in  this  respect  there  is  a  very 
serious  fault — an  unintentional  im- 
piety, in  many  of  our  popular  de- 
votional writings."  In  a  similar  spirit 
of  enlai||ed  judgment  is  his  recog- 
nition of  nature  as  a  separate  revela- 
tion of  God,  intended  and  calculated 
to  be  read  with  the  later  revelation 
of  His  will  in  the  ofiioe  of  a  Mediator. 
To  the  same  temper  of  mind  we  are 
to  refer  his  advice  to  preachers,  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  aids  of  reading  to  diversify  and 
illuBtrate  the  subjects  of  their  ser- 
mons, and  so  to  avoid  that  monotony 
of  thought  and  manner  which  en- 
crusts some  pulpits  with  the  per- 
petual chill  of  frost,  without  the 
sparkle.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Foster  was  a  great  deal  too  able  and 
imaginative  for  a  Dissenter ;  and,  with- 
out being  in  a  great  degree  conversant 
with  the  economy  of  the  Baptist  con- 
nexion or  the  arrangements  of  its 
chapels,  we  cannot  understand  by 
what  ingenious  adjustment  of  sensa- 
tion he  could  have  reconciled  to  his 
ear  what  Cowper  found  to  be  so 
odious — 
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"  Tbe  umiI  tw«ii||^ 

Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men,  tm 

Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes  ^ 

Through  the  preM*d  nostril,  spectacle-  g^ 

bestrid.-  ^^ 

Of  the  Lectures  that  have  jessed  Ai 

118  most,  we  may  specify  those  upon  in 

'>  Vain  Thoughts  "  ( vii.  yii.) ;  ana  on  in 

**  Spring,"  "Autumn,"  and  "Wm-  tfai 

ter,   with  their  moral  analogicB  (x.  he 

XTiL  xix.).    S(Mne  of  the  illustrations  th< 

are    extremely  vivid   and   forcible,  evi 

We  select  a  few  instances.      The  pei 

mere  inoperative  recognition  of  the  pn 

necessity  of  earnestness  in  religion  is  m 

compared  to  a  '^  giant  warrior  con-  the 

yeyed  dead  into  a  cemetery,  instead  the 

of  being  introduced  living  into    a  ha£ 

battle-field."    Of  the  common  aigu-  of 

ment  that  the  whole  of  life  belongs  to  scy 

God,  while  the  parts  of  it  are  un-  per 

appropriated  to  his  service,  it  is  said,  the 

)*•  But  what  is  the  whole^  if  part  and  iad 

part    passes    free    of  the   practical  the 

claim  r    If  every  spot  you  are  sue-  sur 

cessively  upon  is  as  a  little  unchumed  nes 

island,  where,  at  last,  is  the  continent  mi{ 

for  the  kingdom  of  Ood  to  be  esta-  litt 

blished  over?"     Every  past  year,  bio 

with  its  opportunities  of  mstruction  bef 

and  wisdom,  "  is  like  a  seed-time  the 

gone,  and  the  tract  of  ground  sunk  of 

under  the  sea."    The  departure  of  are 

fine  weather,  with  all  its  pleasing  mi, 
scenery,  and  the  sudden  appearance 

of  inclement  winter^roduces  a  start-  ten 

ling  alteration.    "  The  chance  is  as  the 

if  some  celestial  countenance  had,  for  mo' 

awhile,  beamed  in  smiles  upon  the  tha* 

earth,  but  was  now  averted  to  some  ear 

.other  world ;  and  then  the  earth  had  to  * 
no  power  to  retain  the  glory  and  we 
beauty;  they  disowned  and  left  it,  his 
and  left  us  on  the  bare  ground,  over  his 
which  the  vision  of  enchantment  had  or 
been  spread."  In  enumerating  cer-  his 
tain  mental  states,  with  the  self-  mo; 
discipline  suitable  to  them,  he  calls  ind 
them  "•  a  kind  of  natural  seasons  in  the 
the  soul ;  somewhat  parallel  to  the  mi^ 
seasons  and  climates  of  the  natural  fen 
world,  only  not  having  their  r^ular  to  1 
and  fixed  order."  The  following  •*  A 
thought  may  seem  so  familiar,  that  the 
.every  reader  will  be  conscious  of  be 
having  entertained  it,  for  experience  put 
teaches  us  that  the  decaying  portion  apf 
of  the  living  world  is  less  before  us  An 
than  the  rigorous,  but  seldom  has  it  tro 
been  uttered  with  so  pensive  and  hei 
sweet  a  melancholy, — *^  Think  how      occ 
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nymous  contributions  a  wider  license 
may  properly  be  allowed;  but  it  ia 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  intem- 
perance of  speech  which  says  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  that  **  he  would 
have  been  almost  strangled  with 
envy,"  if  he  could  have  oeen  con- 
scious of  the  superior  ma^ificence 
of  Wolsey,  as  recorded  in  his  life  by 
Cavendish ;  and  it  might  have  been 
wished  that  a  writer,  capable  of  so 
many  noble  and  brilliant  flights  of 
thought,  had  checked  his  pen  from 
such  vulgarisms,  as  saying,  of  fa- 
shionable persons,  that  they  *^  may 
be  allowed  to  whirl  in  amusements 


till  ikey  are  dead  siek,  and  then  have 
recourse  to  a  little  sober,  useful  gpod- 
ness  to  recover  themselves."  These 
are  specimens  of  spots  which  we  can- 
not but  desire  to  nave  removed.  If 
the  writer  were  living,  and  in  the 
vigour  of  his  genius,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  say  to  him,  in  the  words 
of  Atterbury  to  one  far  more  cele- 
brated, ^'Employ  not  vour  precious 
moments  and  great  talents  on  little 
men  and  little  things,  but  choose  a 
subject  in  every  way  worthy  of  yon, 
and  handle  it,  as  you  can,  in  a  man- 
ner which  few  among  yonr  contem- 
poraries can  equal  or  imitate." 
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Fbom  our  last  paper  on  wines  it  will, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  be  apparent  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  method  of  adul- 
teration, or  a  tnck  of  the  trade  prac- 
tised in  an^  part  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  was  not  known  and 
practised  in  old  Rome  1500  years 
ago.  Well  and  trulv  has  the  wisest 
of  men  said  that  '*  tnere  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  Our  under- 
writers and  brokers  may  think  them- 
selves veiT  clever  and  ingenious,  and 
many  of  tnem,  no  doubt,  are  so,  but 
there  is  not,  nevertheless,  a  system 
now  rife  at  Lloyd*s  which  was  not 
well  known  seven  centuries  ago  in 
the  place  of  St.  Mark,  or  in  the  Is- 
land of  Cyprus  or  Rhodes.  As  it 
was  with  smp-brokers  at  Venice,  so 
was  it  centuries  before  with  wine- 
brokers  at  Rome.  It  was  not  alone 
sea-water,  pitch,  pounded  oyster- 
shells,  and  marble-dust,  that  were 
thrown  into  the  wine,  for  we  find 
from  the  authors  of  antiquity  that 
rosin,  cassia,  myrrh,  cypress-leaves^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  substances, 
were  mixed  with  the  must,  which 
the  vendors  imagined  would  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation,  or  increase 
the  potency  or  grateful  odour  of  the 
liquor.  Though  it  must  be  admitted 
the  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation 


of  the  vine  by  the  ancients  was  the 
result  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
husbandry,  and  that  the  art  ofvine- 
dressing  was  perfectly  understood, 
yet  it  IS  evident  the  true  principle 
of  fermentation  was  unknown  in  an- 
cient times.  That  the  ancients  under- 
stood the  process  of  maturing  wines 
perfectly  is  evident  from  all  the 
vrriters  on  the  subject.  After  the 
wine  was  made  and  put  into  the  vat, 
where  it  underwent  the  secondary 
fermentation,  it  was  placed  in  pitched 
skins,  closed  with  a  hd  of  baked  earth, 
and  hermetically  sealed.*  There  were 
other  wine-vesaels  of  a  different  size, 
such  as  the  uma^  which  held  half  as 
much  as  the  amphonL,  which  was 
generally  of  an  elesant  form,  with  a 
narrow  neck,  to  which  two  handles 
were  attached,  by  which  it  could 
be  fixed  with  little  trouble  to  the 
ground,  so  that  the  sediment  would 
not  be  easily  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  decanting.  Great  ceremony 
was  used  in  opening  these  amphorm 
on  festal  days,  and  m  letting  f^^y 
flow  the  ruby  and  fragrant  juices 
which  they  contained.  £i  the  eighUi 
ode  of  the  third  book,  Horace  re- 
counts the  aromatic  vapour  of  the 
gums  with  which  the  capUubtm 
was   impregnated.      Many   of  onr 


*  It  would,  however,  appear  that  the  Romans  employed  corks  : 

**  Corticem  astrictam  pice  dimovebit 
Ampbors," 
says  Horace. 
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renters  will,  doubtless,  ask  for  a  fiir-  pitc 

ther  description  of  these  amphorigj  mar 

and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  7^ 

take  any  more  effectual  method  of 

gratifying  their  curiosity  than  by 

extracting  the  following  passage  in 

extetuo  from  the  old  physician  of  ^^^ 

Bath,  the  much-abused  Barry.    We  g^^uf 

have  the  less  scruple  in  doing  so,  as  cbai 

Barry*s  work   is   now   exceedingly  succ 

scarce,  and  can  scarcely  be  procured  perf( 

for  less  than  two  guineas.    It  is  thus  proc 

the  doctor  speaks : —  »«ili 

cona 

__            ,          .        , .  ,     ,     .  ^o^f 

"  The  amphortti   m   which  the  best,  n 

genuine,  and  finest  wines  were  received,  gpp^ 

reqaired  the  most  simple  apparatus,  as  ^^^ 

the  iDtentioD  was  only  to  preserve  them  ^^^^ 

in  their  natural  purity;  to  this  purpose  f^^i^ 

they   generally  applied  wax   internally,  )^q(j 

ana  pitch  externally.  Pliny  condemns  the  ^iij^ 

wax,  as  being  apt  to  give  an  acidity  to  j|^  ^ 

the   wine;  but  this   was  prevented,  by  ^eru 

adding  to  it  a  proper  proportion  of  mastio  xh\^  \ 

rosin  and  fine  turpentine.     Various  forms  eapit 

of  these  kinds  are  given  by  dififerent  au-  g^^^] 

thors,  particularly  by  Cato,  Columella,  rapo 

and    Constantine    Ciesar ;  to   some    of  dried 

which  various  aromatie  ingredients  were  ^^ 

added,  to  give  them  an  artificial  flavour  ;  ng^j  , 

aud  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  these  ••  * 

medicated  amphorm  that  Horace  observes,  ment 

they  long  retained  the  smell  with  which  (|jq  , 

they  were  first  impregnated.    The  beat  ^q^j  \ 

amj^nm  were  always  thus   prepared  a  relati 

year  or  two  before  they  were  used,  and  conta 

generally  soon  after  they  were  taken  out  ii,^  ] 

of  the  foriiace,  when  they  more  strongly  ^j,^  , 

imbibed  these  ingredients,  and,  by  lying  conrr 

by  so  long,  acquired  more  firmness,  and  secoo 

l>ecame  more  free  from  the  original  taste  tile  i 

of  the  ingredients  ;  but  as,  in  that  space  imbtl 

of  time,  they  were  apt  to  contract  some  ^n,  \ 

impurities,  they  cleansed  them  well  before 

they  were  used  with  salt  and  water,  and  J 

afterwards  dried  and  impregnhted  them  ji^^ 

with  the  vapour,  or  the  dry  smoke  of  nfani 

aromatic  gums,  oonveyrd  by  a  tube  into  i^ve 

the  ampfufra,  and  then  kept  the  aperture,  u' 

by  which  it  was  received,  dosed  for  some  ^^^ 

minutes,  until  the  amphora  was  sufficiently  ^he  € 

dried  and  impregnated  with  this  vapour  ;  man 

they  renewed  the  external  pitching  where  the 

there  was  the  least  appearance  of  any  all  tl 

crack  or  opening,  and  then  poured  the  is  im 

wine  into  it,  and,  lastly,  applied  to  the  houi 

superior  aperture  (into  which  the  wine  Jifon 

was  received)  a  cover,  which  was  gene-  of  th 

rally  called  capitulum,   and  by   Plautus  beini 

operculum.     This  was  usually  made  of  amnl 

cork,  well  defended  with  a  preparation  of  .R 

pitch,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  aper-  ^^ 

ture  ;  and.  for  a  further  security,  that  no  •oou 

air  should  penetrate,  or  any  of  the  apirit-  ^^"^  > 

Qoaa  parts  of  the  wine  evaporate,  they  cella 

poured  ao  additional  quantity  of  the  some  SueU 
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pired  to  tbe  qnflestOTship,  and  drank 
the  contents  oi  a  whole  amphora  at  a 
repast  given  by  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, "  Ob  epotam  in  conyivio  pro- 
pinante  se  vini  amphoram;**  but, 
though  there  may  be  men  in  Scot- 
land, or  Scotchmen  in  Endland,  like 
the  late  Robert  Cutler  Ferguson, 
who  could  carry  away  so  much  li- 
quor and  be  none  the  worse  for  it, 
we  doubt  the  capacity  of  any  En- 
glishman, nay,  even  of  the  fat, 
rollicking,  perry -bibbing  barrister, 
who  got  into  the  Great  Western 
train  at  Steventon,  and  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made  in  an  article 
in  BEGnrA  for  October,  to  do  as 
much. 

In  the  preceding  article,  published 
in  Noyember,  we  meant  to  have 
stated  that  the  use  of  casks  or  \nne- 
hogsheads  were  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.*  They  could 
therefore  only  transport  their  wines 
in  earthen  vessels  or  skins,  which  in 
the  older  English  authors  are  queerly 
and  alliteratiyely  called,  *^  borachio 
bottles."  The  earthen  vessels  pre- 
sented the  inconvenience  of  being 
fraeile,  whilst  the  skins  were  subject 
to  bursting,  to  become  insecure,  &c. 
Our  excellent  and  learned  friend  Dr. 
Henderson  states,  and  truly,  that  the 
Romans  occasionally  employed  glass. 
They  undoubtedly  did  so,  but  the 
accomplished  historian  of  wines  is 
wrong  when  he  affirms  that  they 
brought  the  manufacture  of  glass  to 
a  ^reat  decree  of  perfection,  for  no- 
thmg,  on  tne  contrary,  can  be  more 
common  than  those   specimens   of 

flass  found  in  Pompeii^  and  those 
linking -cups  and  lachrymatories, 
various  speemiens  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  ttie  Mmeo  Barbonico  at  Na* 
pies.  That  glass,  however,  was  used 
at  table  in  those  days  appears  cer« 
tain  from  a  passage  in  whieh  be 
speaks  of  those  glass  magnums  or 
jugs,  as  beinff  large  and  closed  with 
a  species  of  puster  or  Roman  cement 
**  Adlatse  sunt  amphone  vitrese  dili- 
genter  gypeatfle."  He  elsewhere 
says,  ^^Amphoras  oopiosas  gvpsatas 
ne  effluat  vinum."  Witn  this 
slight    excqition,   nothing   can    be 


more  correct  than  the  fallowing 
passage  taken  from  Henderson^s  his- 
tory; — 

"  For  the  more  precioas  winea,  tbe 
ancients  occasionaUy  employed  vessels 
of  glass.  Tbe  bottles,  vases,  caps,  and 
other  articles  of  that  material,  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  collection  of  antiqui. 
ties,  prove  that  they  had  broueht  the 
manufacture  to  a  great  degree  ofperffc- 
tion.  We  know,  that  for  preserving 
fruits,  tbey  certainly  gare  tbe  preference 
to  glass  jars  ;  and,  at  tbe  supper  of  Tri.. 
malcio,  so  admirably  depicted  by  Petru- 
niuB,  even  um'plior^  of  glass  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced.  Whether  tbey 
were  of  the  full  quadrantal  measure  does 
not  appear ;  but,  in  all  probability,  they 
were  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  for 
we  are  told  by  Martial  that  tbe  choicest 
Falernian  was  kept  in  small  glass  bottles, 
and  neither  the  number  of  the  guests  nor 
the  quality  of  the  liquor,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  genuine,  would  have  justified 
the  use  of  full-sized  amphorm  on  the  oc- 
casion  above  alluded  to. 

The  ancients  were  careful  to  rack  their 
wines  only  when  the  wind  was  northerly, 
ss  tbey  had  observed  that  they  were  apt 
to  be  turbid  when  it  blew  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Tbe  weaker  sorts  were  trans- 
fei-red,  in  the  spring,  to  the  vessels  in 
which  tbey  were  destined  to  remain ;  the 
stronger  kinds  during  summer ;  but  those 
grown  00  dry  soils  were  not  drawn  off 
until  after  the  winter  solstice.  Accord, 
ing  to  Plutarch,  wines  were  most  affected 
by  the  west  winds,  and  such  as  remained 
unchanged  by  it  were  pronounced  likely 
to  keep  well.  Hence  at  Athens,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  there  was  a  feast  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  month  Antbesterion,  when  tlie 
westerly  winds  had  generally  set  in,  at 
which  ihe  produce  of  tbe  preceding  vint* 
age  was  first  tasted.  In  order  to  allure 
customers,  various  tricks  appear  to  have 
been  practised  by  tbe  ancient  wine-dealers; 
some,  for  instance,  put  tbe  new  vintage 
into  a  cask  that  bad  been  seasoned  with 
an  old  and  high-flavoured  wine;  others 
placed  cheese  and  nuts  in  the  cellar,  that 
those  who  entered  might  be  tempted  to 
0at,  and  thus  have  their  palates  blunted 
before  they  tnstfd  the  wine.  The  buyer 
is  recommended  by  Floreiitinus  to  taste 
the  wines  he  proposes  to  purcba^  daring 
a  north  wind,  when  he  will  have  the 
fairest  chance  of  forming  an  accurate 
judgment  of  their  qualities." 


*  HandereoQ  ssjrs  that  in  some  places  where  wood  abounded,  as  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  tbe  Alps  and  in  lllyria,  wine-casks  were  made  of  that  material,  but  the 
▼easels  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  of  earthenware.  No 
authority  is  however  cited  by  the  doctor  for  this  stafcement. 
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It  would  be  manifestlj  very  diffi-  His  1 1 

cult  for  either  Greece  or  Rome  to  befor: 

have  carried  on  a  large  export  trade  parec 

without  the  aid  of  casks,  vet  casksi  ment 

as  we  before  stated^  they  had  none,  abach  i 

All  the  Latin  authors  agree  that  this  butle : 

ingenious  invention  is  due  to  the  side-li 

Gauls,  who  established  themselyes  the  u  i 

along  the  banks  of  the  Po;  but  we  in  o£: 

are  entirely  ignorant  if  the  Greeks  pinoe : 

knew  the  cooper's  art  before  they  rendei 

left  their  native  country,  or  if  they  cupb 

invented  casks  and  hogsheads  alter  this  »: 

their  transportation  beyond  the  Alps.  phon. 

Notwithstanding   the    incontestable  direct! 

superiority  of  casks  over  skins,  these  him  si 

latter  continued  to  be  still  used.  That  icguhi 

they  were  much  in  vogue  would  ap-  to  the 

pear  from  one  of  the  capitularies  of  nisteri 

Charlemagne,  in  which,  glancing  at  and  c 

the  prev^ence  of  skins,  he  forbids  a  pan 

his  people  to  use  any  other  vessels  to  be 

than  good  barrels  (Ixmoi  barridos)  porch 

hooped  with  iron.  servet] 

At  the  Roman  entertainments  there  nor  £ 

was  a  particular  part  of  the  convivial  and  tl 

room  set  apart  lor  the  reception  of  servec 

the  wines.    Here  the  varions  vessels  appeal 

and  drinking-cups  were  ranged  on  a  most 

table  called  dCt^  or  abacus.     This  standi 

was   generally   of  marble,   in    the  slaves 

form  of  a  long  square,  not  unlike  happe 

the  modem  sideboard.     From  the  Nor  if 

account  which  Philo  Jndeus  gives  sidere 

of  the  number  of  vessels  placed  on  it,  pany 

it  must  have  been  very  large.    Pliny,  luted, 

speaking  of  the  rich  spoils  exhibited  and  « 

by  Pompey  in  the  triumph  he  ob-  wine  i 

tained  for  his  victories  over  the  ni-  desoil 

rates,  says  that  the  number  of  drink-  sympc 

iuff-vessels  adorned  with  jewels  was  wines 

sufficient  to  furnish  nine  abaci:  ^  Tri*  and  ai 

umpho  quem  de  piratis  Asia,  Ponto,  poculi 

egit,  transtulit  lectos  tridiniares  tres ;  minnt 

vasa  ex  auro  et  gemmis  abaoorum  in  a»t 

novem.*' — Lib.  xxviL  c.  6.    Cicero  nis  hi 

ehar^  Verres  with  having  plnn-  wine 

dered    the    abaci,    *^  Ab    hoc    iste  have  i 

abaci  vasa  omnia  ut  exposita  fuerant  says  tl 

abstulit,*'  and  Dr.  Barry,  in  giving  to  pro 

this  quotation,    misquotes   it,    "  In  the  fc 

abacis  erant  abstulit.*     These  articles  stance 

of  luxury,  according  to  Livy,  were  who  I 

imported  from  Asia  first  as  luxuries,  in  one 

but  soon,  like  all  other  superfluous  used  < 

wants,  they  became  necessaries.    The  posed 

ancients  had,  like  the  modems,  ser-  differc 
vants    like    our    butlers,    specially         „  ^ 

charged  with  the  care  of  the  wine,  herlui 

The  office  necessarily  required  judg-  ,|,ine  c 

meat   and   experience.     The    head  wb»t 

butler  is  called  by  Pollux  Mtitrnf  Pompc 
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jectare  it  to  have  been  porcelain,  others 
that  it  WAS  a  species  of  spar,  shaped  into 
cups  and  polished.  The  cups,  upon 
drinking  toasts  or  for  oblations,  were 
filled  as  full  as  possible,  until  the  thick 
luscious  wine  seemed  to  rise  above  the 
edge  of  the  vsse ;  hence  the  cop  was  said 
to  be  *  crowned.'  The  bumpers  in  gene- 
ral were  very  small,  consisting  of  the 
ctiaihu$,  ninetj-six  of  which  make  an 
English  gallon  ;  and  they  distingaished 
an  individual,  or  drinking  his  health, 
either  by  the  number  of  cyathi  (mea- 
sures), or  by  the  name  of  the  wine, 
as  *  seven  cyutbs  for  Maecenas,'  or  '  five 
cynths  for  Cssar  ! ' " 

Where  Cyrus  got  the  word  cyaOi 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  green 
old  man  evidently  fancies  it  is  Eng- 
lish ;  but  it  is  the  word  cyaihus  that 
is  running  in  his  mind,  a  word  fami* 
liar  to  hun  in  youth  and  manhood 
before  he  emigrated  from  Latium  to 
the  fag  end  of  Cornwall. 

It  often  happened  that  the  com- 
mon Greek  ana  Italian  wines  grew 
foul  or  became  ropy,  or  deposited  a 
sediment,  in  the  amphora.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  were  in- 
yariablv  strained.  Two  different 
kind  of  strainers  were  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  cohu  moarhuy  and  the 
sacau  Utunius,  The  former  was  a 
species  of  pumice  stone  in  which 
snow  or  ice  had  been  previously 
placed  to  cool  the  liquor,  which  was 
m  a  manner  filtered,  and  thus  sepa- 
rated from  its  fouler  parts.  The  lat- 
ter was,  we  suppose,  a  linen  bag  with 
tow  or  flax  at  the  bottom.  The  Bo- 
mans  had  likewise  a  species  of  silver 
strainer  perforated  with  small  holes, 
through  which  the  wine  percolated. 
Several  of  these  are  described  as 
being  found  among  the  antique  vases 
at  I&rcukneum. 

There  are  many  who  think  that 
the  cooling  of  wine  by  snow  is 
a  modem  mvention;  but  that  this 
system  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  sufficiently 
evident.  The  vessels  which  contained 
the  wine  mixed  with  boiled  water  were 
immersed  in  the  snow,  and  such  wine 
is  particularly  distmguished  by  Mar- 
tial. This  invention  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  Nero,  who  prided  himself 
more  on  this  improvement  in  luxury 
than  Augustus  did  in  encouraginff 
the  fine  arts.  The  process  is  weu 
described  in  Henderson  : — 

"  llie  aucieots,"  says  he,  "  were  also 
aocualomed  to  have  their  beverages  cooled 


and  iced  io  varioiis  ways.  Both  Galen 
and  Fliny  have  described  the  method 
which  is  still  employed  in  tropical  cli- 
mates to  reduce  the  temperature  of  water 
by  exposing  it  to  evaporation  in  porous 
vessels  during  the  night-time ;  and  a 
simile  in  toe  Proverbs  seems  to  warrant 
the  conclasion  that  the  costom  of  pre- 
serving snow  for  summer  use  must  have 
prevailed  among  Oriental  nations  from 
the  earliest  ages.  That  it  was  long 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  RomsDa  is 
abundantly  certain.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  besieged  the  town  of  Petra  in 
India,  he  is  reported  to  have  ordered  a 
number  of  pits  to  be  dug  and  filled  with 
snow,  which,  being  covered  with  oak 
branches,  remained  a  long  time  undis- 
solved. A  similar  expedient  is  noticed 
by  Plutarch,  with  this  difference,  that 
straw  and  coarse  cloths  are  recommended 
instead  of  oaken  boughs.  The  Romans 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  preserving 
snow,  which  they  collected  from  the 
mountains,  and  which,  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  had  become  an  important  article 
of  merchandise  at  Rome,  being  sold  in 
shops  sppropriated  to  the  purpose,  and 
even  hawked  about  the  streets.  That  the 
modern  inhabitants  sre  still  supplied  with 
it  in  a  similar  manner  may  be  seen  from 
the     following     observations    of    Mr. 

Lomisden. 

•  #  •  • 

"  At  first  the  only  mode  of  em* 
ploying  snow  was  by  fusing  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  the  wine  or  wator» 
which  was  to  be  oooled;  and  this  was 
moat  conveniently  effected  by  intro* 
ducing  it  into  a  strainer  (co/unt  ntiwrmm), 
which  was  usually  made  of  silver,  and 
pouring  the  liquor  over  it.  But  as  the 
snow  had  generallv  contracted  some  de- 
ffree  of  impuritjr  during  the  carriage,  or 
from  the  reaervoira  in  which  it  was  kept, 
the  solution  was  apt  to  be  dark  and 
muddy,  and  to  have  an  unpleasant  flavour 
from  the  straw ;  hence  thoae  of  ftstidiona 
taste  preferred  iee,  which  they  were  at 
pains  to  procure  from  a  great  cfeptb,  that 
they  might  have  it  as  fresh  as  possible* 
A  more  elegant  method  of  cooling  liquors 
came  into  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
to  whom  the  invention  was  ascribedl» 
namely,  by  placing  water,  which  had 
been  previously  boiled,  in  a  thin  glass 
vessel,  surrounded  with  snow,  so  that  it 
might  be  froxen  without  having  ita  purity 
impaired.  It  had,  bowcver,  be«;n  long  a 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients, 
as  we  may  collect  from  Aristotle,  Galen» 
and  Plutarch,  that  boiled  water  was  most 
speedily  converted  into  ice  ;  and  the 
experiments  of  modem  chemists  would 
seem  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  not 
altogether  without  foundiitioii.  At  all 
events,  the  ice  so  obtained  would  be  of  a 
more  compact  substance  than  that  pro* 
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oared  from  water  which  had  not  under-  larg 

gone  the  process,  aud  this  was  sufficient  pro] 

to  justifj  the  preference."  diat 

The 

Such  of  the  inhahitants  of  Rome  '^"^ 

as  had  no  regular  estahlishments  for  ^^ 
the  cooling  of  wine  depended  for 
their  daily  supply  on  the  thermopolia, 

or  houses  in  wnich  prepared  liouon  ,^^ 

of  all  kinds  were  sold.    These  places  gmt 

must  have  somewhat  resemhled  our  regn 

modem    coffee-houses.     They   at-  and 

tracted  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  somi 

attention  of  the  government.  '  An  eoer 

edict  was  then  issued  ordering  the  T^^^^ 

suppression  of  taverns  where  persons  V*  ^^ 

met  together  to  drink,  and  forbid-  °®^^ 

ding  the  sale  of  hot  water  and  boiled  ^*^' 
meats  under  severe  penalties.    But, 

notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  T 

race  for  warm  drinks  still  continued,  mist 

Dion  tells  us,  that  if  a  slave  had  been  tnilu 

tardy  when  his  master  called  for  hot  Gre 

water,  he  was  instantly  chastised  with  was 

300  lashes.  roafi 

It  was  a  common  practice  at  the  a  hi 

convivial  meetings   of  the    Greeks  bitt 

and  Romans  to  drink,  not  only  to  the  not 

healths  of  distinguished  individuals,  mac 

but  to  the  absent  friends  and  mis-  '  to  t 

tresses  of  the  guests.    The  greater  give 

or  less  number  of  cups  afforded  an  and 

indication  of  the  respect  in  which  rtstc 

^e  person  whose  health  was  toasted  The 

was  held.     The   numerous   coinci-  Jam 

deuces  which  exist  between  the  con-  used 

vivial  customs  of  past  ages  and  the  city 

present  are  thus  succinctly  summed  mam 

up  by  Dr.  Henderson : —  vent 

geni 

"  If  we  compare  the  ceremonies  and  mam 

usages  of  the  Romans  with  the  conviTial  bles 

customs  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  ^q|} 
but  be  struck  with  the  numerous  coin- 
cidences which  subsist  between  them. 

The  arrangements  of  our  dinners,   the       

succession  and  composition  of  the  differ-  ,.  ** 

ent  courses,  the  manner  of  filling  oar  ^^° 

glasses,  of  pledging  our  friends,  and  of  door 

drinking  particular  healths,  are  all  evt-  ^    W 

dently    copied    from    the    Greeks    and  and 

Romans  ;    and.  although  certain  pecu-  bean 

liarities  in  our  situation  and  habits  have  lurii 

rendered   the  use  of  bumper-cups  and  turn 

undiluted  liquors  too  prevalent  amongst  g^g 

OS,  yet  the  common  distribution  of  wines  fraxE 

at  our  bHuquets  cannot  be  considered  as  gma] 

very  different  from  that  which  we  have  ^ 

been  discussing.     With  another  modem  ^.. 

nation,  however,  which  has  been  thought  "^^^ 

to  resemble  the  ancient  Grtreks  in  charac-  W00< 

ter,  the  analogy  is  still  more  complete.  bevc 

Thus,  at  all  entertainments  among  the  the  ( 

French,  the  ordinary  wine  is  used  with  a  Heb 
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and  fmuTB  ont  to  each  ffoest  a  glass  of 
the  bitter  nectar  it  is  ner  busiuess  to 
distribute.  The  eitect  of  the  coup 
du  milieu  is  stated  to  be  almost  ma- 
gical in  renewing  the  appetite,  but 
on  what  principle  it  produces  this 
result  we  leaye  for  physicians  to  de^ 
termine.  The  coup'd  avard  is  little 
practised  in  Paris,  though  greatly 
used  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the 
north  of  Germany.  It  consists  of  a 
large  glass  of  vermuth,  or  of  simple 
brandy,  which  is  presented  to  each  of 
the  guests  by  way  of  appetiser. 
Physicians  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
virtues  oHhei^up-d^aDard:  it  is  said 
rather  to  dispose  the  stomach  to  di- 
gestion; but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Russian  stomachs,  where  the  cottp- 
d^avant  is  so  much  practised,  are  rar 
more  vigorous  than  the  English  or 
French.  It  may  be,  that  mm.  the 
effects  of  the  climate  some  such  sti- 
mulant is  required.  The  coup-d^aprh 
consists,  as  Dr.  Henderson  states,  of 
half  a  glass  of  pure  wine  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  soup.  This  is 
considered  so  salutary  a  practice, 
that  it  is  proverbially  said  to  take  a 
crown  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  phy- 
sician. The  wine  offered  for  tne 
coup'd^aprh  in  France  is  generally  a 
good  Beaume,  or  Macon ;  whilst  in 
England  it  is  comroonl;^  sherir  or 
madeira.  In  any  event,  it  should  be 
a  good  sound  wine ;  for  the  palate,  at 
that  early  stage  of  a  dinner,  is  most 
sensible  to  taste  and  flavour. 

fiut  we  must  return  to  the  vintage 
of  the  ancients,  from  which  we  have 
somewhat  digressed.  In  warm  and 
low  situations  their  vintage  beffan 
towards  the  end  of  September,  but 
in  other  situations  it  was  deferred 
till  October.  When  the  stones  had 
acquired  a  brown  or  blackish  colour, 
the  fruit  was  deemed  sufficiently  ripe 
for  gathering.  In  some  countnes,  as 
Bithynia  and  Narbonne,  it  was  the 
custom  to  twist  the  stalks  of  the 
grapes,  to  strip  the  leaves  around 
Uiem,  and  to  leave  them  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  the  sun^s  rays 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  previous 
to  the  vintage.  In  some  places,  the 
grapes,  after  they  were  gathered, 
were  spread  on  crates  to  dry  for 
three  or  four  days  in  the  sun,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  richer  wine.  With 
a  view  to  check  the  tendency  to 
acidity  and  to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  durability  to  the  wine,  milk,  dialk, 


pounded  s^lls,  toasted  salt,  or  gyp- 
sum, were  employed  by  some ;  whilst 
others  used  lighted  torches  which 
they  extinguished  in  the  wine.  A 
third  class  of  vrine-doctors  resorted 
to  the  use  of  the  ashes  of  the  vine- 
stalks,  roasted  gall-nuts,  or  cedar- 
cones,  burnt  acorns,  olive  kernels,  or 
sweet  almonds,  which  latter  are  used 
to  the  present  day.  The  practice  of 
fining  with  the  whites  ot  eggs  was 
evidently  common.  Palladius  and 
Fronto  both  give  directions  for  it. 

As  to  the  wine- cellars  of  the  an- 
cients, we  know  little  certain.  Vi- 
truvius  directs  that  they  should  have 
a  northern  aspect,  that  the  doors  and 
windows  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
direction,  that  the  doors  should  be 
small  and  seldom  opened,  and  then 
to  renew,  not  to  alter  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  Care  was  also  taken 
that  the  cellar  should  not  be  near  a 
dung-heap,  nor  roots  of  trees,  nor  ve- 
getables, nor  any  thing  fetid ;  and  it 
was  also  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  vicinage  of  baths,  ovens, 
sewers,  cisterns,  and  reservoirs.  Wo- 
men were  also  strictly  forbidden  to 
enter  within  the  cellar- walls.  Barry 
would  have  it  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  extended  vaults  under 
ground,  but  i^inst  this  theory  Hen- 
derson cites  Fancirollus,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in 
the  practice  of  having  repositories  of 
wine  under  ground  like  our  modem 
cellars.  As,  however,  Henderson 
admits  that  they  were  careful  to  se« 
cure  the  benefit  of  a  cool  and  equable 
temperature,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  they  would  be  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  the  building  to  which 
Bany  (uludes.  That  their  reposi- 
tories for  wine  must  have  been  ex- 
tensive there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  is 
stated  that  Hortensius  bequeathed  to 
his  heirs  10,000  cadi  of  wine,  about 
410  tons  of  our  measure.  Yrom  the 
rules  of  the  ancients,  and  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  Barry  properly 
points  out  certain  defects  in  our  mo- 
dem wine-cellars  in  the  following 
passages: — 

'*  The  size  of  the  cellar  ought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quHiitity  of  wine  for 
which  it  is  desijj^ned  ;  and  it  is  more  easy 
to  defend  a  small  cellar  from  the  admis. 
aion  of  a  gretiter  quantity  of  the  external 
air,  and  to  renew  it  occasionally,  than 
one  of  a  Inrgpr  t»i«e.  The  sitaation  ought 
to  be  low  and  dry,  therefore,  not  on  any 
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great  dcelivity,  where  the  under^urrente 
Irom  the  superior  ground  must  elwaye 
keep  it  moist,  and  infect  tbe  air  with  its 
putiid  exhalations ;  this  comnuoicatioo, 
however,  may  be  preventtd  by  interme- 
diate trenches. 

"  A  small  anticellar,  built  before  all 
large  cellars,  would  be  a  considerable 
defence  and  improrement  to  them ;  in 
which  a  quantity  of  wine  sufficient  for  a 
few  days  may  be  kept,  and  tbe  neceaaity 
pre?eoted  of  more  frequently  opening 
the  large  oellar,  and  admitting  toe  ex* 
temal  air,  which  must  always,  in  some 
degree,  alter  tbe  temperature  of  it,  and, 
in  sudden  or  continued  great  heata  or 
frosts,  may  be  particularly  injurioui  to 
tbe  wine. 

"  It  is  usual  to  cover  tbe  bottles  in  the 
bins  with  sawdust,  to  which  I  should 
prefer  dry  sand,  whose  deositr  is  much 
greater.  I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  bene6t  arising  from  an  intermediate 
defence  of  thia  kind.  A  hogshead  of 
claret,  which  had  been  lately  bottled, 
was  heaped  up  in  a  corner  of  a  mer- 
chant's common  large  cellar,  with  a  view 
of  removing  it  soon  to  the  wine-cellar. 
In  the  meantime,  a  load  of  salt,  from  the 
want  of  a  more  convenient  place,  was 
thrown  on  tbe  bottles,  and  remained 
there  several  montha  before  it  was  re- 
moved. This  wine  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  wine  of  the 
anme  growth,  which  had  been  imported 
and  bottled  about  the  aame  time,  and 
fasd  been  immediately  placed  in  the  wine* 
cellar.  The  large  quantity  of  salt  formed 
a  compact  vault  over  the  bottles,  which 
entirely  defended  the  wine  from  the  in- 
fluence of  tbe  air,  though  greatly  exposed 
to  it ;  and,  probably,  the  coldness  of  the 
salt  contribut«*d  to  thia  improvement. 

"  The  ancients  certainly  more  effec- 
tually preserved  their  wine  in  larger 
carthern  veasels,  pitched  externally,  than 
we  can  in  our  bottlea.  aa  they  are  more 
capable,  from  their  superior  density  and 
capucily,  of  reaisting  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  air  ;  and  it  ia  a  common  obaerva- 
tioo,  that  the  totMS  received  into  bottta 
which  contain  two  quartt  jrrovti  better 
than  that  which  hat  been  kept  in  iingle 
quarti.*' 

-  Of  the  truth  of  this  latter  remark 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  as  any  of 
our  readers  who  have  ever  tasted  a 
pint  and  a  quart  bottle  of  wine  out 
of  the  same  hogshead  will  freely 
admit. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  of 
the  usages  adopted  by  the  ancients 
for  preaervine  and  mellowing  their 
wines  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  but 
their  rules  for  the  site  and  construc- 
tion of  •  wine-cellar,  some  of  which 


we  hare  quoted— >their  obserratiomi 
on  the  proper  time  for  tasting  and 
racking  wines,  are  still  sanctioi^  by 
modem  practice. 

Kone  of  the  more  generous  Roman 
wines  were  reckoned  fit  for  drinking 
before  the  fifth  year.  The  thin  white 
wines  are  stated  by  Oalen  to  hare 
ripened  soonest,  acquiring  a  degree 
of  sharpness  which  hy  the  time  uiey 
were  ten  years  old  gave  place  to  a 
*^  grateful  pungency,**  to  use  the 
words  of  Henderson.  Even  tbe 
strong  and  dry  white  wines  were 
liable  to  ascescenejr  after  the  tenth 
vear;  the  lighter  wmes  would  seldom 
last  a  longer  period  than  from  one 
Tintage  to  anotner.  Wine  of  a  middle 
age  was  then,  according  to  Pliny,  as 
indeed  it  now  is,  to  be  preferred,  as 
being  the  most  wholesome  and  grate- 
ful ;  but  then  it  was  the  fhshion,  as 
it  is  in  our  own  day,  to  place  the 
greatest  value  on  wnat  was  rarest. 
Thus  extravagant  sums  were  given 
for  wines  not-orinkable,  or  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  Who  does  not 
know  that  within  a  few  years  twelve 

fuineas  a-dozen  were  given  for  Mr. 
attle*s  sherry,  and  huf  as  much  for 
some  sherry  once  the  property  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Leech.  The 
ancients  were  skilled  in  the  rules 
hy  which  good  wine  is  to  be  known 
and  selected.  They  were  fully 
aware  that  wine  grown  on  elevated 
AojpeB  of  hills  from  vines  bear- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  fruit  was  the 
soundest  and  most  durable,  and  also 
that  those  wines,  which  were  of  a 
harsh  flavor  when  new,  lasted  the 
longest,  whilst  such  as  were  sweet 
and  delicate  at  first  had  not  about 
them  the  elements  of  durability. 

Though  the  ancients  often  drank 
yery  freely,  yet  no  one  was  obliged 
to  drink  on  compulsion.  The  doors 
were  never  locked,  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago  in  Ireland,  five-and-forty 
years  ago  in  Scotland,  or  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  in  England. 
Large  cups  and  more  generous  wines 
were  frequently  brought  in,  but  no 
one  was  obliged  to  drmk  or  to  stay. 
If  the  guest  did  not  drink  on,  he  de- 
parted,  according  to  the  old  convivial 
rule,  ^  Aut  bibe,  aut  abi.**  Some  of 
the  wisest  sages  of  antiquity  were  as 
great  sponges  as  some  of  the  modem 
Scots.  For  instance,  Socrates,  whe- 
ther he  lived  abstemiously  or  drank 
copiously,   was    equally   unezcited, 
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equally  unaltered ;  and  the  very  same 
remark  might  be  made  on  a  remark- 
able man  of  our  own  day,  whilom 
^  plain  John  Campbell,*"  now  my  Lord 
Campbell,  baron  of  Stratheden.  Cy- 
rus (quaere,  Redding  ?),  amone  other 
reasons  which  he  urses  why  he 
should  gain  the  crown  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother,  insists  on  his 
being  able  to  drink  a  larger  quantity 
of  wine  without  being  ineoriated, 
for  Artazerxes  was  not  only  occa- 
sionally subject  to  getting  '*  right 
royal,*  vitlfo  vocato,  dnink,  but  also  to 
the  infirmity  of  losing  his  temper  to 
boot.  Athensus  mentions  that  Da- 
rius desired  no  Greater  encomium 
should  be  engravea  on  his  tomb  than 
that  he  was  able  to  drink  a  great 
quantity  of  wine  without  being  in- 
ebriated. 

In  a  former  paper  we  noticed 
the  j>rai8es  bestowed  on  wine  as  a 
medical  agent  by  Hippocrates.  In 
his  third  book,  the  Father  of  Medi- 
cine gives  a descriptionof  the  genenJ 
qualities  and  strength  of  the  Greek 
wines,  and  of  the  peculiar  medical 
virtues  which  they  possessed.  He  like- 
wise points  out  in  what  diseases,  and 
in  wnat  quantities,  they  are  to  be 
used,  so  as  to  render  them  salutary 
and  innoxious.  It  is  remarkable — 
and  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Father  Mathew  to  the  fact  hy  the 
way  (whom  we  are  sorry  to  find  what 
his  disciples  call  ''up  the  spout**) — 
that  Hippocrates  rarely  directs  water 
alone,  but  almost  invariably  orders  its 
exhibition  with  wine,  or  combined 
with  honey  and  vinegar.  Water  was 
no  doubt  the  basis  of  all  his  cooling 
drinks ;  but  there  was  always  added 
to  it  a  moderate  proportion  of  the 
weak  white  wines,  to  render  it  more 
effectually  diluting.  To  the  infirm 
and  valetudinarian,  wine  is  a  neces- 
sary comfort  beyond  all  price.  When 
a  patient  has  been  long  nabituated  to 
the  use  of  it,  a  change  in  diet  cannot 
be  suffered  without  danger. 

There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Comaro,  who  always 
revived  just  after  the  vintage,  when 
he  left  off  the  old  and  decaying  wines 
of  the  last  vintage,  and  commenced 
drinking  the  new.  The  passage  is  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
rules  by  which  he  repaired  his  oonsti- 
ttttion,  injured  as  it  was  by  excesses, 
till  the  period  when  he  was  forty 


yearsold.  Byther^rimeheprescribed 
to  himself,  it  is  weU  known  he  pre- 
served his  health  and  spirits  to  the 
age  of  100.  The  efficacy  of  his  sys- 
tem depended  on  his  taking  a  certain 
quantity  of  solids  and  fluids  every 
day.  The  fluid  consisted  entirely  of 
wine,  but  he  gradually  diminisned 
the  quantity  of  each  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  During  this  period  he  en- 
joyed an  equal  state  of  hodth,  ex- 
cept that  sometimes,  before  the 
vintage  returned  and  the  new  wine 
was  made,  he  quickly  became  so 
weak  and  languid  that  his  physicians 
declared  he  could  not  possibly  con- 
tinue to  survive  many  days  in  that 
declining  state.  ''But  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  vintage,**  says  he,  "  and 
on  taking  the  same  quantity  of  new 
wine,  I  very  quickly  recovered  my 
usual  strength  and  spirits.**  The 
same  effect  is  observed,  to  compare 
animals  with  men,  among  the 
mules  of  Jamaica.  When  the  new 
sugar-canes  are  being  ^thered  in, 
the  most  exhausted  animal,  fed  on 
the  fresh  sugar-canes,  gains  a  revival 
of  strength. 

That  wine  was  most  abundant 
among  the  ancient  Romans  is  suf- 
ficiency clear  from  the  liberal  al- 
lowance which  the  frugal  Cato 
gave  to  his  farm -servants.  After 
the  vintage  is  finished,  says  he, 
let  the  family  drink  the  hra  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months;  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  allowance  may  be 
one  hemina  daily,  or,  altogether,  three 
cangii  for  each  individuid ;  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
months,  one  sextarhu  daily,  or,  in 
each  month  five  congU ;  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  montha, 
three  hemina  daily,  t.e.  at  the  rate 
of  one  amphora  in  the  month. 
Durinff  the  Saturnalia  and  Compi- 
talia,  the  quantity  may  be  increased 
to  a  conghts  a -day.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  reckon  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  each  man  at  eight  amphora, 
but  to  the  slaves  in  fetters  we  must 
give  rather  more,  in  order  that  they 
may  perform  their  work.  For  these, 
we  may  consider  the  allowance  of 
ten  amphora  (sixty-eight  gallons)  in 
the  year  as  by  no  means  immoderate. 
In  commenting  on  this  passage, 
Henderson  remarks,  "  This,  how- 
ever, only  shews  the  plenty  of  the 
weak,  common  wines,  which  were 
probably  scarcely  equal  to  our  table- 
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beer.  But  the  progress  of  Inxtuy, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce,  led 
to  a  similar  profasion  of  tbe  more 
costly  kinds.  Thus  Yarro  relates 
that  Lncallus,  when  a  boy,  never 
saw  Greek  wine  presented  to  the 
gnests  oftener  than  once  at  any  of 
the  great  entertainments  given  by 
his  father;  but  when  he  return^ 
from  his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  him- 
self  distributed  upwards  of  100,000 
^dlon  casks.  C.  Sentus,  late  prsetor, 
used  to  say  that  Chian  wine  was  first 
introduced  into  lus  house  as  a  cordial, 
prescribed  by  his  physician.  Hor- 
tenstus  left  upwards  of  10,000  casks 
of  it  to  his  heir. 

We  stated  that  the  Bomans  were 
in  the  habit  of  pitching  their  wine, 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Gauls 
also  foUowed  their  example  in  this 
respect,  with  a  view  to  render  them 
more  saleable  in  the  Italian  markets. 
The  Allobroees  had  a  peculiar  pitch, 
with  which  tney  smeared  their  pun- 
cheons after  the  manner  of  the  wine- 
growers of  Latium.  l^fany  etymolo- 
gists suggest  that  the  Frencn  word 
poiii^oti,  adopted  in  many  of  theFrench 
provinces  to  signify  a  puncheon  com- 
mon to  them,  is  derived  from  the 
vas  piceunt,  of  which  it  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation.* These,  however,  are  but 
conjectures,  and  why  should  we  re- 
sort to  conjectures  in  the  face  of 
formal  proof?  Such  were  the  two 
charters  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  fa- 
vour of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Germain  dcs  Pr^  By  the 
first  (year  862),  the  emperor  makes 
an  annual  grant  to  the  abbey  of  ten 
sUver  livres  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  pitch  for  casks;  by  the 
second,  he  grants  to  the  other  con- 
vent twenty  pounds  of  soap  and  of 
?itch  ^  ad  vasa  vinaria  componenda.** 
'he  soap,  of  which  a  grant  is  here 
made  with  the  pitch,  leads  us  to  infer 
that  there  were  persons  who,  not 
content  wHh  laying  a  coat  of  pitch  on 
their  casks,  composed  a  peculiar  mas- 
tic in  mixing  the  soap  and  some  other 
substance  with  the  pitch,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Bomans.  Strabo,  in 
giving  a  description  of  lAtium  (the 


modem  Lombard;^),  and  an  idea  of 
the  abundance  of  its  vines,  says  that 
the  puncheons  were  taller  than  the 
houses.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Gauls  established  in  these  parts,  or 
tiieir  descendants,  seeing  tnat  the 
ordinary  casks  were  insufficient,  or 
that  there  was  not  cellar -room 
for  them,  invented  those  monster 
puncheons  of  which  the  geographer 
speaks,  and  which  were  long  ago  and 
are  now  in  common  use  in  Germany. 
But  the  French,  for  the  most  part,  m 
lieu  of  these  not  very  solid  vessels, 
preferred  to  construct  their  wine- 
tubs,  or  vats,  in  brick  or  in  stone. 
De  Series  assures  us  that,  even  so 
late  as  1600,  many  persons  thus  con- 
structed their  vats.  It  is  true,  he 
says  the  wine  took  a  loncer  time  to 
ferment  in  these  receptacles  than  in 
wooden  tubs;  but  they  were  most 
easily  cleaned,  contracted  no  bad 
taste,  lasted  longer,  and  required 
little  or  no  outlay  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  But,  though  these  dstems 
might   be   serviceable  to  the  p»ro- 

Erietor  as  a  repository  for  his  wine, 
e  was  obligra  when  he  sold  it  to 
have  recourse  to  casks,  or  skins.  The 
skins,  notwithstanding  the  many  in- 
conveniences they  presented,  were 
long  used  for  that  purpose.  We 
have  before  stated  that  Charlemagne 
forlmde  them  in  the  celhirs  of  his  pa- 
lace. Pierre  de  Blois,  declaiming  in 
the  12th  century  against  the  luxury 
of  the  Chevaliers,  represents  them  as 
leading  horses  laden  with  skins  of 
wine,  and  all  the  "  creature  com- 
forts" that  announce  gluttonv  and 
drunkenness.  ^  Non  ferro,  sea  vino« 
non  lanceis  sed  caaeis;  non  ensibua 
sed  utribns;  non  hastis,  sed  vembns 
onerantur.**  At  tbe  repast  which 
Philippe  de  Y alob  j^ave  to  tbe  kings 
of  Scothindy  of  ^fajorca,  and  of  Bo- 
hemia, there  was  on  the  royal  dresKr 
{ledressourroual)  no  plate  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  only  a  leathern  bottle,  in 
which  was  the  wine  of  tbe  prioees 
and  kings  who  sat  at  the  icsul 
board,  fn  order  to  jiodentand  thia 
passage,  which  we  have  extracted 
from  a  rerj  old  w<vk,  it » 


•  Un  poincon  de  via,  dlivaU,  &c.  Dolhim  tel  dolultmu  Le  ftitt^  Mt  la  meifak 
d'un  tonneau  d'Orl^ns.  on  d'Anjoa.  Cast  na  non  qo'on  dooM  en  BImom  «c  «« 
Tooraine  «u  muid  da  y'nu  A  Rouen  le  fdm^  eootieat  tresze  bonMMS«  Ctm,  ^ 
PtiriB  la  meme  chose  qa'oae  demi^tutie.  On  dit.  Void  Tcndaom  il  fmt  arhe4c9  4^ 
pHnfoM,  fsire  relief  nof  poineom,  en  parlant  da  toalcs  socles  dt  fcfailka  «C  da  -^ 
seauz." — Dietionnaxrt  ie  TrevimXf 
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to  mention,  that  in  the  tunc  of  Philip 
there  were  no  bottles,  nor  were  they 
known  for  many  yean  afterwards. 
Wine  at  thia  epoch,  in  the  royal 
establishment  as  elsewhere,  was  drunk 
from  the  cask.  If  many  sorts  were 
given  at  an  entertainment,  as  often 
happened  on  occasions  of  great  cere- 
mony, in  that  event  many  casks  were 
tapped,  an4  the  remains  of  all  be- 
lonffed  to  the  grand  bouteiUer.  Tra- 
vellers on  horseback,  who  were  ap- 
prehensive of  not  finding  wine  on 
the  road,  carried  with  them  a  species 
of  leathern  bottle  attached  to  the 
saddle.  We  read  in  the  life  of  St. 
Maur  (we  know  not  whether  he  was 
an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset), 
that,  travelling  to  visit  one  of  the 
fiirms  of  his  monastery,  he  saw  sud- 
denly arrive  Ansgaire,  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of  Angers.  The  holy 
abb6  wished  to  refresh  him.  Unfor« 
tunately,  there  was  no  other  wine  at 
the  fkrmer*s  than  the  little  which  re- 
mained attached  to  the  saddle-bow  of 
St.  Maur, "  in  uno  parvissimo  vssculo 
quod  ad  sellam  pendere  consuerit." 
But  the  holy  man,  says  the  historian, 
supplied  the  deficiency  by  a  miracle, 
and  multiplied  this  remains  of  the 
liquor  so  exceedingly,  that  it  sufficed 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  seventy-eight 
persons  who  were  there  present. 
Whenever  our  friend  Cyrus,  the 
historian  of  wine,  gets  to  tne  bottom 
of  a  bottle  of  amontillado  or  pa- 
charcte,  as  often  is  his  wont,  he 
wishes — alas,  vainly  wishes  I — that  a 
new  St.  Maur  may  cross  his  path. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
vessels  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing were  called  hmichauty  bouHaur, 
boutiea^  or  bouHUes,  When  the  gen- 
try of  that  day  wished  to  make  a 
long  journey,  or  were  on  their  wav 
to  tlic  wars,  they  took  bottles  witn 
them  of  considerable  capacity.  It 
appears  by  an  earlv  charter,  that 
when  the  bishop  of  Amiens  marched 
thus  in  the  arrikre  ban^  the  tanners 
of  the  city  were  obliged  to  ftimish  him 
with  two  good  and  snfiicient  leather 
bottles,  one  holding  a  muid  and  the 
other  twenty-four  sitters  of  wine. 
The  butchers  were,  on  their  part, 
bound  to  furnish  the  grease  to  cover 
these  bottles.  If  cover  means  to  cork, 
as  the  sense  would  seem  to  indicate, 
it  was  certainly  a  strange  process  to 
seal  a  canteen  destined  for  the  keep* 
ing  and  transport  of  wine.    These 


bautiawt,  or  boutiBss^  took  the  name 
of  hotUeUUsy  or  bottles.  This  name 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  de- 
canters which  were  subsequently 
us^.  On  the  first  indication  of  mad- 
ness presented  hy  Charles  YI.,  on 
his  journey  to  Brittany,  the  ofiioers 
of  his  household,  who  had  preceded 
him,  served  him  with  drink;  and, 
being  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
him,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
accimipanied  them,  causMl  them- to 
undergo  an  interrogatory :  but  they 
protested  their  innocence,  says  Frois- 
sart,  and  ofiered  to  prove  it,  as  there 
remained  in  the  bottles  a  portion  of 
the  wine  of  which  the  idng  had 
drunk.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bottles  here  spoken  of  were  made 
of  leather. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of 
the  more  ancient  wines,  it  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  touch  on  those  whidi 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Franks  to 
the  present  time.  The  earlier  writers 
ofier  little  on  this  subject.  Gregory 
of  Tours  speaks  of  the  wines  of 
Macon,  Orleans,  Cahors,  and  Dgon. 
The  vrines  of  Auverg^e  are  spoken  of 
in  a  life  of  St.  Germain,  written  in 
verse  by  Heric,  who  lived  under 
Charles  the  Bald ;  and  there  is  men-* 
tion  of  those  of  Bheims  and  of  the 
river  Marne  in  a  letter  of  Pandulus, 
bishop  of  Lau,  to  Ilircanar.  Bal- 
dric or  Baudri,  author  of  a  Latia 
poem  which  Mabillon  has  cited  in  Uie 
Benedictine  Annals^  says  that  Henry  I. 
greatly  esteemed  the  wine  of  Kebre- 
ohicn  ((trea  Baochi)^  near  Orleans, 
and  that  when  be  went  to  the  arm^ 
he  took  a  provision  with  him  to  ani- 
mate his  courage.  There  is  a  letter 
of  Louis  le  Jeune,  written  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  Su^r  and  to  the 
Comte  de  Vermandois,  regents  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence,  by  which  he 
directs  them  to  grive  to  his  intimate 
fticnd  Arnould,  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
sixty  modii  of  his  exoelleut  wine  of 
Orleans.  ^  Dilecto  et  pnocordiali 
amico,  Lexovienai  Episcopo,  sexa- 
ginta  Aurclianenses  modios  de  meo 
Optimo  vino  Aurelianenii  dare  non 
reanatis.**  It  is  probable  that  this 
wine  of  Orleans  was  the  wine  called 
rSbr6chien^  It  is  said  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  Orleanais  ai'c  one- 
eyed,  lame,  and  hump-backed,  which 
18  attributed  bjL  some,  most  inoon* 
sequentiaUy,  to  the  wine  of  Orleanai 
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A  fabUmt  of  ihe  twelfth  century 
has  come  down  to  us  which  gives 
us  a  list  of  the  best  reputed  wines 
of  that  day.  Among  tne  wines  of 
the  provinoes  the  p(^  vaunts  those 
of  tne  Gatinaisy  d*Auxois,  d*Anjou, 
and  of  Provence.  Over  the  list  of 
the  particularly  celebrated  wines  we 
will  not  now  travel.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Burgundy  was  then  re* 
nowned  for  its  wine  of  Auxerre, 
Beaune,  Beauvoisins,  Flavigni,  and 
Vermanton ;  Champagne  ibr  its 
chabli  Tnot  chablis,  the  Burgundy 
wine  of  the  department  of  the  Youne}, 
Epemai,  Bheuns,  HauvilUers,  Sezan- 
ne, Tonnerre. 

This  production  represents  the 
Beaune  wine  of  a  yellow  colour,  in- 
chning  to  the  shade  of  an  ox*8  horn. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  have  a  precise 
idea  of  such  a  colour.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  vineyard  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  passed  for  one  of  the 
first  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
popes  in  the  thirteenth  century  trans- 
ported their  pontifical  chair  to  Avig- 
non, the  table  of  their  holinesses, 
and  of  all  their  principal  officers, 
were  furnished  witn  wine  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  monastery  of  ClnnL 
This  was  probably  a  wine  of  Beaune ; 
for  Petrarch,  writing  in  1366  to 
Urban  Y.  to  engage  hun  to  come  to 
Rome,  and  combatting  the  different 
reasons  which  retained  the  cardinals 
beyond  the  mountains,  says,  *'  1  have 
heard  it  sometimes  allied  that  there 
was  no  Beaune  wine  in  Italy.  When, 
in  Id  10,  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  to  Louis  A.IL, 
travelled  across  France  to  find  the 
prince  at  Tours,  where  he  was,  the 
queen,  on  then*  passage  through 
Blois,  sent  them  iVesh  sea-fish,  with 
three  barrels  of  old  wine  of  Beaune 
and  Orleans." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  fashion 
and  caprice  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
wines.  The  reputation  of  different 
vintages  mav  be  compared  to  the 
characters  of  certain  men.  To  rise 
above  the  crowd,  it  does  not  alone 
suffice  to  be  possessed  of  real  merit. 
Sometimes  favourable  circumstances 
or  a  happy  chance  is  needed,  which 
is  more  oiten  sought  than  found.  It 
has  happened  to  us  aU  to  have  drunk 
in  a  remote  root  delicious  wines,  which 
only  needed  Uie  recommendation  of 
a  consommate  gimmui  to  obtain  in- 
ftakitaneous  Yogoe.   Ji  may  alao  oo* 


easionalbf  chance  thai  a  vinesraid 
which,  for  a  long  time,  had  hot  an 
indifferent  reputation,  may,  by  the 
industry  of  a  new  proprietor,  hyjpe* 
euliar  prooesses  ofmairing  the  wne, 
or  by  a  bett^  cultivation  of  the  grape^ 
become  more  perfect  than  it  had 
been  before.  There  are  hundreds  of 
examples  of  this,  of  which  one  may 
be  cited.  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  wine  of  Boman^  so  famed  during 
more  than  a  century  (the  estate  on 
which  it  grows  has  since  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Prince  of  Conti),  owes 
its  celebnty  to  a  Sieur  de  Cronam- 
bourg,  a  Uerman  officer  in  tlK  ser* 
vice  of  France,  who,  having  married 
the  heiress  of  this  vineyard,  rendered 
it  at  length  one  of  the  first  in  Bur- 
gundy. In  each  century  we  find 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  preceding 
falling  in  repute,  and  new  vintages 
arising  to  tdke  their  places.  Eustace 
des  Champs  (who  died  about  1430), 
in  the  numerous  poetical  MSS.  which 
he  has  left  us,  cites  the  vines  of 
Baigundy,  Gascon^,  La  Bochcllei 
Chabli,  St.  Pouream,  Beaune,  and 
Orleans,  which  had  been  already 
cited  by  authors  anterior  to  him; 
but  he  also  mentions  the  names  of 
many  new  wines, — Ai^  Auutmej  CW- 
mi^resy  DamerL,  Oermoiesj  Oivri^ 
Goneuef  Iranci,  ManUt^  PtnaSy  Towr^ 
mtf,  Trotf,  and  Veritts,  It  was  said 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  that 
the  wine  of  France  which  bert  bears 
transport  is  the  wine  of  Mantes,  and 
in  confirmation  of  thb  fact  a  French 
traveller  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry  is 
cited,  who  carried  some  of  this  wine 
to  Persia  without  its  being  in  the 
least  injured.  If  the  fact  be  true,  it  is 
not  unexampled  nor  peculiar  to  the 
wine  of  Mantes.  Rubmquins,  one  oi 
the  religious  men  whom  St.  I^onis  sent 
to  convert  the  Tartars,  says  in  the 
account  he  has  ^ven  of  his  vo3rage, 
that  he  carried  with  him  into  Tartvy 
a  flask  of  muscat  wine,  which  was  in 
perfect  preservati<m  when  he  pie* 
sented  it  to  the  khan. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Burgundy  and  Champagne 
disputed  the  palm  amons  the  wines 
of  France.  If  Burgundy  had  its 
Beaimey  Champagne  haa  its  AL 
These  two  wines  were  counted  among 
the  best  m  France.  *«Th]s  hMtT 
says  Fatin,  '*is  the  wine  that  Baodiaa 
called  Vimm  Dei  at  the  house  of 
DeThoa.**   Ymmm^mli^Trcaiim 
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on  Wine,  written  in  1588,  says  it  was 
the  ordinary  tipple  of  kings  and 
princes.  It  is  certainly  trae  that 
Leo  X.,  Charles  V.,  Francis  L,  and 
Uenry  YIII.,  had  each  a  vineyard 
in  Champagne;  and  St.  Evremond 
alludes  to  the  circnmstance  in  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  d*01onne.  Burgundy 
was,  at  this  period,  considered  the 
wholesomest,  the  most  cordial,  and 
the  most  generous  of  wines.  Eras- 
mus, being  tormented  with  nephritic 
nains,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
narsh  and  bitter  wines  of  the  Rhine, 
took  to  drinking  burgundy  exclu- 
sively, and  soon  became  perfectly 
restored.  "  Sic  enim  subito  recrcatus 
est  stomachus,"  says  he,  **ut  mihi 
viderer  renatus  in  alium  hominem." 
He  has  left  us,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
the  praise  of  a  liquor  to  which  he 
was  mdebted  for  health.    "  llappy 

Erovinoe  T  he  exclaims ;  ^'  well  may 
luigundy  be  called  the  mother  of 
man,  suckling  him  with  such  milk !  '* 
He  who  first  taught  the  art  of  mak- 
ing this  wine  oueht  to  be  considered, 
not  merely  as  naving  gratified  us 
with  a  new  liquor,  but  as  having 
given  to  us  new  life.  Champier 
makes  a  remark,  which  is  truer  now 
than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
namely,  that  there  was  no  country 
on  earth  which  had  such  excellent, 
or  a  variety  of  such  admirable  wines, 
as  France.  He  counts  among  this 
number  the  wine  of  Arbois  and  the 
muscat  of  Languedoc ;  and  tells  us 
that,  in  Arbois  and  Heinault,  there 
was  a  demand  for  Beaune  wine,  but 
that  the  remaining  portion  of  Flan- 
ders preferred  the  wines  of  Orleans. 
Beaujeau  vaunts  the  wines  of  La 
Crau ;  and  Babelais  those  of  Aux- 
erre,  Alirevaux,  Migraine,  Canteper- 
drix,  and  Fronti^nan.  At  the  re- 
past which  the  Kmg  of  France  gave, 
m  1602,  to  the  Swiss  ambassadors, 
Canteperdrix  wine  was  served.  Ma- 
dame du  Noyer  (in  her  Letlres  UU" 
toriques  et  Oalaniei)  says  that  this 
may  well  be  called  the  wine  of  the 
gods,  since  it  was  sent  to  Rome  for 
the  private  drinking  of  the  holy 
father.  There  is  however,  no  such 
wine  as  Canteperdrix  known,  in  the 
present  day,  by  that  especial  designa- 
tion. It  IS  now  called  the  vin  de 
BeoHcairey  and  is  a  red  wine  of  Lan- 
guedoc As  to  the  wine  of  Arbois,  it 
was  the  favourite  beverage  of  Henry 
XY^  as  wo  liam  from  an  aneodot^ 


related  in  Sully.  When  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  had  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  treated  with  Henry  IV.,  the 
king,  in  order  to  fix  the  fidelity  of 
his  vassal,  gave  him  two  bottles  of 
Arbois  wine.  "  Car,"  said  the  lively, 
good-hearted  monarch,  ^^  je  pense, 
mon  cousin,  que  vous  ne  fe  haissez 
pas."  When  Sully,  being  created 
duke  and  peer,  gave  a  grand  recast 
on  the  day  of  his  reception,  the  king 
surprised  him  by  appearing  among 
the  number  of  the  euests.  "But," 
says  the  duke,  "  as  he  was  hungjry, 
and  they  were  dilatory  in  serving 
the  dinner,  he  ate,  in  the  interval^ 
some  oysters,  which  he  washed  down 
with  wine  of  Arbois."  And  a  good 
preparation  for  a  dinner  it  was ! 

Faumier,  a  Norman  phj'sician,  has 
written  a  treatise  on  wines,  in  which 
he  counts  four  different  colours, — 
white,  red,  blackish,  and  ceil  de  per- 
drix,  i.e.  reddish.  He  says  that 
France  then  produced  no  red  wine 
which  was  sweet,  excepting  in  the 
Bordelais,  in  which  district  there 
were  red  and  black  wines  of  great 
sweetness.  His  description  of  the 
wines  of  Gascony  is,  that  they  were 
hot,  vinous,  easy  of  digestion,  and  of 
a  red  or  partridge-eyed  colour.  This 
description,  in  two  particulars,  holds 
good,  to  the  letter,  to  the  present 
day.  These  wines  are  still  vinons 
and  easy  of  digestion,  but  they  are 
not  hot,  nor  are  they  generally  of 
a  partridge-eye  colour,  until  they 
are  old,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on 
decomposition.  The  doctor  further 
states  that  the  wines  of  Ch&teaa 
Thierry  were  agreeable,  but  so  dan- 
{;erou8,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
mhabitants  were  afHicted  with  the 

gout  from  their  tender  infancy,  and 
ied  before  they  attained  the  ordi- 
nanr  age. 

UhAteau  Thierry  is  on  the  borders 
of  Champagne,  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Faumier,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  IB  certainly  not  true  in  the  nine- 
teenth that  the  inhabitants  have  the 
gout  from  their  earliest  years,  or 
that  they  die  so  prematurely.  But 
their  wine  is  still  good.  "The  red 
wine  of  the  Clos  ue  St.  Thierry,  a 
league  from  Rheims,"  says  Cyrus 
Redding,  "is  of  a  quality  between 
burgundy  and  champagne,  and  ia 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  con- 
noisseur.*'   The  idea  of  having  th« 
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goat  premaiaTely  k  preposterous. 
The  gout  is  a  disoise  searcelj  known 
in  Champagne ;  and,  if  it  be  very 
common  m  England,  as  most  be  ad- 
mitted, after  occasional  excesses,  it 
does  not  arise  from  the  drinking  of 
champagne  solely,  to  which  it  is 
most  frequently  attributed,  but  from 
the  mixture  of  a  variety  of  wines, 
champagne  among  the  niunber. 

Baccius,  in  his  treatise  De  Viniig^ 
printed  at  Rome  in  1596,  has  a  chapter 
on  the  wines  of  France.  He  praises 
the  wines  of  Aries,  Beziers,  Bordeaux, 
Frontignan,  Gaillac,  and  St.  Lau- 
rent. Nor  does  he  omit  the  wines  of 
Avignon,  which  arrived  in  small  bar- 
rels, hooped  with  iron;  the  white 
wines  which  sparkle  out  of  the  glass, 
and  which  please  the  smell  as  much 
as  the  taste  (probably,  he  means, 
champa^e)  ;  and  the  wines  of  Paris, 
which  yield  the  palm  to  none  in  the 
kingdom.  What  Paumier  says  of 
the  wines  of  Paris  will  appear,  at 
present,  very  stranfi;e.  The  con- 
tempt with  which  the  wines  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  of 
France  are  at  present  treated  will 
appear  the  more  extraordinary  when 
it  IS  known  that  they  enjoyed,  for 
fourteen  centuries  previously,  the 
highest  reputation.  It  has  been  pre- 
viously stated  that  they  received  the 
praises  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  In 
the  fabliau  of  the  battle  of  wines, 
Montmorenci  Deuil,  Pierrefite,  Marli, 
are  numbered  among  the  most  for- 
midable champions  disputing  the  pre- 
ference with  the  other  wines  of  the 
kingdom;  but  not  one  of  these  is 
mentioned,  either  by  Henderson  or 
Bedding.  The  kings  of  France  re- 
served for  themselves  the  ^vine  of 
Couci;  Philip  Augustus  purchased 
largely  of  the  wine  of  Choisi;  and 
Eustace  des  Champs  counts  the  wine 
of  Gonesse  among  the  number  of  the 
best  But  these,  Uke  the  others, 
have  perished,  and  remained  unre- 
corded in  the  pages  of  Alexander  of 
Mayfair,  or  Cyna  of  St.  John*t 
Wood,  better  known  as  Cyrus  the 
Elder.  Chasseneux,  in  his  VataloeuM 
Gloria  Mmdiy  pays  the  highest  ho- 
nour to  the  wine  of  Paris.  Liebaut 
praises,  in  a  bad  poem,  written  in 
1605,  those  of  Buel  and  Snrene ;  and 
the  Abb6  de  MaroUes  those  of  Su- 
rene,  Argenteuil,  and  St.  Cloud; 
"which,'*  says  he,  "are  pure,  and 
not  unwholesome."    Paumier  is  end- 


less in  his  maeeB  of  the  wines  of 
Paris,  which  have  not  the  ineon- 
venienoe  of  drying  up  the  blood, 
like  those  of  Gascony;  do  not  fly 
to  the  head,  like  those  of  ChAteau 
Thierry  and  Orleans;  and  do  not 
occasion  obstructions  and  humours, 
like  those  of  Bordeaux.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  burgundy,  when  it 
has  lost  its  roughness,  and  is  in  its 
best  state,  may  be  alone  compared  to 
the  wine  of  the  environs  of  Paris. 
Patin,  writing  in  1669,  says,  "Long 
live  the  bre^  of  Gonesse,  with  the 
good  wine  of  Paris,  Burgundy,  and 
Champagne  !**  Chaulieu,  in  a  piece 
of  poetry  written  in  1702,  remesents 
his  friend,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  as 
going  often  to  Surenne  to  drink  the 
wine: — 

"  Et  Ton  m'jBcrit  qu'  h  Sureoe, 

Au  cabaret  on  a  tu 
La  Fare  et  le  boD  Silene, 

Qoi  poar  en  avoir  trop  ba, 
ReU-ouvoieot  la  porte  a  peine, 

D*an  lieu  qu'ils  ont  tant  conno." 

These  wines  are  now  all  forgotten, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rtn  de 
Condrieuxy  exist  no  longer.  Who 
could  have  imagined  this  a  century 
a^o  ?  and  how  "  nas  it  come  to  pass  ? 
May  it  not  have  been,  as  Le  Grartd 
d^Aussy  suggests,  that  the  proprie- 
tors, blinded  by  the  bait  ot  a  sure 
and  speedy  sale,  which  the  proximity 
of  the  capital  afforded,  were  guilty  of 
the  imprudence  of  neglecting  the  pro- 
per cultivation  of  the  vines,  or  cnose 
plants  of  an  inferior  quality.  May 
it  not  have  been  that  they  preferred 
quantity  to  quality?  This  is  the 
reproach  addressed  to  certain  districts 
of  Burgundy,  formerly  celebrated, 
now  falTen  into  utter  neglect.  The 
hard  fate  which,  in  Italy,  fell  upon 
the  Massic,  Ciecuban,  and  Falemian 
vineyards,  has  fallen  upon  other 
vintages  as  renowned  and  celebrated. 
It  was  remarked,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  that  the  rej^tation  of 
the  Orleans  wines  was  owmg  to  tlie 
manner  of  making  them.  It  appears 
that  the  inhalntants  of  Orleans,  like 
wise  and  senable  men,  confined  them- 
selves to  that  object  alone,  making  it 
their  only  occupation.  Over  the 
minutest  details  they  exercised  m- 
pervision  and  control;  whereas  the 
Lyonnais  and  the  Parisians  pur- 
chased a  wine  estate,  rather  as  a 
showy  baohle  than  ss  a  matter  of 
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eommeice,  and  completely  soirea- 
dered  the  management  to  paid  agents. 
"Whence  comes  it,**  sajs  Liebaut, 
"  that  you  razely  hear  a  natiYe  of 
Orleans  or  a  Bourgnignon  complain 
of  his  vines,  whilst  the  complaints  of 
a  Parisian  are  iteratively  urged?" 
The  reason  is  that  one  occupies  him* 
self  personally  in  the  matter,  whilst 
the  other  trusts  to  an  ignorant  or 
knavish  vine-dresser. 

To  Francis  I.,  and  the  grandees  of 
his  cour^  Champier  attributes  the 
discredit  into  which  the  wines  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  had  com* 
menced  to  fall.  *'  These  personages,** 
says  he«  ^  having  had  their  taste 
blunted  by  good  cheer,  found  the 
Parisian  wmes  poor  and  weak.  They, 
therefore,  fell  on  the  strong  and 
vigorous  wines  of  the  south  of  ]^*ance, 
which  they  obtained  at  considerable 
cost. 

The  Auvemat  wine  of  Orleans,  so 
praised  by  the  Abb6  de  Marolles,  is 
thus  severelj  treated  by  Boileau,^ 


«( 


Un  laquais  efironte  m'appons  on  rouge 

bord 
D'ua  Auvemat  fumeux,  qui   mSI6    de 

lignage, 
Se  vendoit   chez   creoet  pour  rin   de 

rbermitage ; 
Bt  qai  rouge  et  vwmeil,  mais  lade  et 

doucereuz, 
N'aroit  rien  qa'oa  goAt  plat,  et  qa'aa 

dMwire  affreiui." 

The  fint  time  we  find  mention  of 
9k  trim  de  Orave  is  towards  the  year 
16S0.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
testhnm^  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  it 
was  indifferently  cBtecmed  in  her 
day.  In  speaking  o^  M.  de  Lavardtn, 
who,  if  we  remember  rigbtly,  is 
stated  by  St.  Evremont  to  Imve  been 
BmtMfp  of  Metz,  she  says,  '*  CTesi  mm 
gro9  meriU  qm  renemSU  au  vin  de 
Graver  The  iistriet  of  Graves, 
says  Cyrus  Eedding,  yiMs  from 
1000  to  1500  tuna,  generally  of  & 
fivdy  and  briUiant  colour,  with  more 
body  than  the  vines  ofMedoc,  but 
less  howqmety  ratibcw^  and  fineness. 
The  Graves  an  so  termed  fiem  tbe 
naiBre  of  tke  soil  n^ieh  peodncea 
thenu  Formerly  the  appellation  was 
confined  to  the  white  sorts;  bnf  it 
now  eompfehenda  the  red  as  well  aa 
white  wines  which  grow  on  the  gra- 
velly landa  to  the  south-east  and 
Bouih- west  of  Bordeaux.  Thelftn^ 
.B^*ft(m  zanka  highcit  amsngil  the  xed 


miea,  and  appreaehes  in  quality  to 
some  of  the  better  sorts  of  Burgundy ; 
but  it  wants  the  fine  perfume  by 
which  the  Medoe  wines  are  dis- 
tinguished. Next  to  it  the  red  wines 
of  Haut-Tahince  and  Merignae  claim 
precedence. 

The  vine  de  Grave  are  an  excellent 
taUe  wine,  and  ver^  proper  to  be 
taken  with  oysters,  ifekabUe  cannot 
be  obtained.  But  little  mention  is 
made  of  the  hennitage  wine  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  if  its  re- 
putation was  tardy,  it  was  at  least 
brilliant.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  at  the  oourt,  it  vras  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  wines.  The  king, 
wrote  Patin,  in  1666,  has  made  a  pre- 
sent to  the  king  of  England  of  two 
hundred  muide  of  verv  good  wine  of 
champagne,  burgundy,  and  her- 
mitage. Boileau,  soon  afterwards, 
sneaks  of  it  as  a  wine  of  first  quality. 
The  best  white  hermitage  we  have 
ever  drank  was  a  parcel  purchased  at 
tbe  sale  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderr7*s  wines  in  St.  James's 
Square,  aller  the  death  of  Emily, 
marchioness  of  Londonderry,  in  1828. 
It  was  really  exquisite, — a  perfect 
Uquevr  in  its  way.  There  is  httle  in 
Henderson  on  the  sabject  of  the  her- 
mitage wines;  but  Cyrus  Bedding 
thus  copiously  dilates  on  them:— 

"  A  bin  near  tbe  town  of  Tain,  in  tbe 
arrondissement  of  Valence,  situated  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Rhone,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  prodaeea  the  e^brated  bennitage. 
It  is  p^rown  upon  slopes;  the  prineipel 
elsTatioa,  of  so  grtet  height,  »  called 
Hessai.  It  is  pan  of  a  drain  of  granite 
UMHintains,  which  ezteDd  from  St.  ValUer 
to  Tain.  On  the  sammit  of  Beasaa  majr 
be  yet  ssea  the  ruins  of  tbe  retreat  of  the 
borniits,  of  whom  tbe  last  died  above  a 
hundred  jears  ago.  Portions  of  tbe 
granite  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  decom. 
position.  The  granite  is  crossed  by  Tcins 
of  a  gravelly  texture,  and  by  some  of 
pxire  aani). 

"  Tradition  as^  that  an  inhabitant  of 
tbe  town  of  Coaariea  detenaiaed  to  torn 
beraiit»  mmI  established  hia  cell  ear  aa 
ttaettUivated  biU  sear  Taia*  He  aoraaed 
Ilia  leisojre  boors  by  breaking  tbe  atonea 
aad  rocks  to  pieces  wbidi  surroondvd 
his  dwelling,  and  planting  among  them 
some  vine-slipa  from  Condvieu :  they  suc- 
ceeded to  adteiratioo.  His  example  was 
copied  by  others,  and  tbe  sterile  biU-side 
was  soon  conrerted  into  a  vineyard.  Tbe 
g!Ood  taste  ef  tbe  monks  in  wine  has  been 
rssNrbsd  in  odier  plisss,    Thoa 
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to  the  B/pocrify  of  tho  mortifiora  of  tlie 
f  esh  do  we  owe  lome  of  the  ohdeest 
ddicecies  of  the  taste* 

'*  Hennitege  wine  is  dirfde^  into  fife 
clateea.  Ik  is  staled  b^  the  French  the 
richest  coloured  m  their  great  variety  of 
wines,  hut  if  differs  muen  with  the  sea- 
sctoe  as  to  <|u8Kty.  Red  hehnifsge  WfH 
not  keep  more  thori  twenty  years  withewi 
sii^rmg.  Ihe  priee  of  the  first  class  is 
often  as  high  ss  550  francs  the  |>4ece  of 
910  litres.  The  other  growths  or  elasses 
set!  frosa  450  down  to  300,  aod  even  as 
low  as  950  frsDcs  the  piece.  When  the 
season  is  had,  snd  the  wine  of  moderate 
quality,  the  «rine  of  the  Brst  growth  will 
not  bring  more  than  250,  and,  of  the  last, 
190  fraocs.  All  these  are  only  to  be 
considered  the  prices  when  new  at  the 
vintage,  sod  ss  spproxiraatiBg  to  the 
tteaik  priees  is  the  relative  cases. 

**  Ked  hermitage,  when  H  is  of  the 
first  quality,  is  not  bottled  for  exportation 
«Bttl  It  has  been  four  or  five  years  in  the 
cask,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  bottles,  it  is 
generally  sold  at  that  a^e.  The  price,  in 
the  former  case,  is  high,  even  if  the 
quality  be  moderate.  In  bottle  the  beat 
sells  for  about  four  fruncs.  The  price  of 
this  wine  is  regulated  by  the  quality, 
together  with  the  demand  for  exportation, 
and  not  by  the  qoantity  o^  scarcity.  The 
quantity  produced  is  about  ftS69  heelo- 
litres,  incrading  each  quality.  It  is  fer- 
mented in  large  vats,  but  its  treatment  w 
not  so  perfeot,  on  the  whofe,  as  that  of 
sosM  other  French  wines,  firande  says 
the  red  contains  12*32  of  alcohol,  and 
the  white  17*43. 

"  The  white  is  made  of  white  grapes 
onlv,  and  divided  into  three  growtiis. 
This  is  the  finest  white  wine  France 
produces.  lis  colour  should  be  straw- 
yellow;  its  odour  is  like  that  of  no 
other  known  wine.  It  is  of  a  rieh  taste, 
between  that  of  the  dry  aod  luscious 
wines.  It  is  often  in  a  state  of  ferment- 
aC!on  for  X^o  yezn,  but  it  is  never  de. 
livered  to  the  consumer,  if  if  can  be 
avoided,  until  fermentation  is  complete. 
The  quantity   of  real  white  hermitage 


does  not  exceed  120  pieces  asnaally. 
It  keeps  much  longer  tlwn  the  r»d,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the 
feast  deterioration  ;  though,  after  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  yeara  old,  it  assumes  some- 
what of  the  character  of  cerfain  of  the 
old  Spanish  wines,  and  its  perfume  and 
fSste  nndergo  a  change* 

"  Krmit9ge'pailU,  oi  straw-hermits^e, 
is  mtfde  from  white  grapes,  carefully 
selected  ont  of  the  most  perfect  and  best. 
These  are  dried  on  straw,  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  snd  then  submitted  to 
the  press.  But  little  is  made,  and  that 
carries  a  rery  high  price ;  for,  to  obtain 
it  in  perfection,  a  aenson  which  brings 
the  fruit  to  exact  mato'fity  is  required  -, 
dry,  without  cold,  during  the  time  the 
grapes  are  exposed  on  the  strsw.  Ermi' 
iagB'fttHl$  is  a  rich,  loseiovs,  sweet  wine/' 

The  reputation  acquired  by  the 
Burgundy  winetf  ^as  dne  to  an  acci- 
dental cirenmstance.     Louis  XIV. 
having  fallen  ill,  the  phyiicianB  ad- 
vised him  the  vin  de  i^mU  as  the  most 
pectoral  and  proper  to  re-estahllsh 
his  health;  and  thence  the  renn- 
tatlon  whieh  this  class  of  wine  nas 
ever  since  enjoyed.    tVe  leafn  from 
the  memoir  of  the  Intcndant  of  Bar- 
gundy  that  the  wines  of  Tonnerc 
were,  in  1698,  very  much  sofight 
after  by  (he  Flemish.    At  this  we 
are  not  surprised.    The  vin  de  Ton- 
nerre  is  fine,  full-flavoured  wine,  of 
great  body,  and  very  snitable  to  a 
damp,  cold  climate,    it  is  hot  unlike 
first-rate  old  port,  but  far  superior 
in  bouquet  and  iragrancy.    The  finest 
we  ever  drank  was  at  the  ch&teau  of 
the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  at  Aucy-le- 
Franoe,  and  had  been  grown  on  his 
own  estate.    But  we  have  been  un- 
pardonably  prolix,  and  must  ask  the 
reader's  paraon.    Wc  trust  to  finish 
the  history  of  modern  wines  iti  an 
early  number. 
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AKOTilER  DAY  AT  STRATFORD.* 


VTe  were  sitting  at  Stratford,  taking 
'*  our  ease  at  our  inn,"  and  sipping  a 
glass  of  warm  brandy  and  water  (as 
is  our  wont  when  away  from  home, 
as  Smelfungus  recommends  in  his 
second  chapter),  when  a  stranger 
entered  the  room  with  all  the  easy 
air  of  one  who  is  at  home  wherever 
he  goes.  (Here  some  writers  would 
tell  YOU  what  he  was  like,  and  what 
he  nad  on.)  Busy  with  our  own 
ruminations  over  Another  Fine  Day 
at  Stratford,  we  were  inclined  at  first 
to  consider  the  stranger  as  a  bore  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  this  before 
we  had  weu  said  a  word  to  him. 
However,  he  grew  upon  acquaint- 
ance; and,  as  he  took  Shakspeare 
and  Stratford  for  the  subjects  of  his 
conversation,  he  needed  no  letter  of 
introduction  to  our  sympathies  at 
this  time. 

He  soon  unkenneled  his  country. 
'*  It's  a  mighty  shrewd  guess  of  mine, 
you  will  say,  my  fticnd  remarked, 
*^  but  I  calculate  that  mir  celebrated 
Irving  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  making  of  this  place." 
**  You  mean,  sir,  Mr.  Washington  Ir- 
ving, a  very  agreeable  writer,  and 
you,  of  course,  refer  to  that  paper  in 
the  Sketch-Book^  headed  *  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,'  "  was  our  reply.  "  The 
same,  sure ;  there's  a  power  of  fine 
Amting  in  our  Irving;  but  there's 
nothing  to  see  at  Stratford,  I  guess, 
beyond  the  monument  to  your  Shak- 
speare, and  the  house  he  was  born  in, 
and  the  Ked  Horse,  where  our  Irving 
wrote  that  uncommon  fine  paper  of 
his.  Value  it  in  currencv  dollars 
you  couldn't,  it's  so  powerful  a  paper; 
but  people  shouldn't  come  here  to 
sec  what  he  has  seen.  It's  a  great 
blunder.  'Twill  be  a  pretty  consi- 
derable while,  I  reckon,  before  we 
produce  another  man  like  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Tlie  States,  I  am  think- 
ing, will  just  as  soon  have  a  Shak- 
speare of  their  own  as  you  have  in 
England  a  ditto  to  our  Irving.** 


Conquering  a  grim  smile  of  wonder, 
we  observed,  **How  is  it,  sir,  that 
you  are  here  at  the  White  Lion? 
By  putting  up  for  the  night  at  the 
Red  Horse,  you  had  been  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  writer  you  admire 
and  appreciate  so  truly.  "  They 
are  fWl,"  he  replied,  "at  the  Red 
Horse.  We  came  over  here  from  Li- 
verpool, a  pretty  considerable  party, 
you  must  know,  and  they  could  not 
take  us  in ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  come 
on  to  the  house  here,  and  sleep  the 
night,  intendine  to  start  to-morrow 
morning  for  Charlecote,  where  vmtr 
Shakspeare  stole  the  deer,  and  where 
our  Irving  went.**  **  Do  you  intend 
to  return?**  was  our  reply,  *'or  are 
you  content  with  seeing  what  Mr. 
Irving  saw,  rather  than  what  Shak- 
speare saw."  "We  start,"  he  said, 
"for  Kenilworth  to-morrow,  I  cal- 
culate, if  we  can  get  our  party  to- 
gether; but  Mr.  c^nes,  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  is  here  with  us,  so  mighty 
taken  is  he  about  Shaksp^ire,  that 
there  will  be  no  getting  him  away. 
He  has  bribed  the  old  woman  in  the 
mob-cap,  who  shews  your  immortal 
poet's  birth-place,  to  let  him  sleep 
to-night  in  the  room  in  which  the 
bard  was  bom ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
bed  in  the  house,  he  has  hired  a 
mattrass ;  and  there  he  intends  to  lie 
for  the  night."  "  You  stand  a  chance 
of  getting  a  Shakspeare  to  yourselves 
in  this  way,"  was  our  reply. 

"  Sleepless  himaelf,  to  give  liia  readers 
sleep,'* 

he  will  produce  something  in  this 
way  that  will  resound  to  the  glory 
of  New  Orleans.  Future  Irvings 
will  visit  and  describe  his  birth- 
place, and  new  arrivals  fh>m  Ame- 
rica hasten  on  to  Stratford,  not  for 
Shakspearc's,  but  for  Mr.  Jones's 
sake." 

We  had  some  difKcalty  in  making 
onr  American  arrival  understand 
what  we  could  find  in  the  land  of 


*  Mr.  Collier*!  "  nothing  in  reply  to  Mr.  Djce,"  in  our  former  paper,  has  been, 
we  find,  unintentionally  misunderstood.  It  wtkA  not  our  wish  lo  hint  that  Mr.  Dyce*a 
book  wna  unanswerable.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Dyce  is  vulnerable  in  many  ways.  No. 
tiling,  however,  we  are  told,  will  induce  bim  to  retaliate;  and  we  commend  the 
course  he  baa  pursaed,  and  wUl,  perhapsp  continue  to  pursue. 
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Shakspeare  to  indaoe  us  to  jmsb 
Anothbb  Dat  at  Stbatiojud.  Par* 
ties  from  Leamington  see,  it  is  true, 
tiie  whole  of  Stn&ord  and  its  nj^h* 
bourhood  in  twenty  minutes.  They 
see  what  they  call  the  poking  little 
hole  of  a  place  he  was  bom  in  —  re- 
cord their  names  upon  the  wall  and 
in  the  old  woman^s  butter-book  of  an 
album — stand  thoughtlessly  on  the 
poet*s  gprave,  survey  his  monument 
for  a  minute,  and  help  unintention- 
ally to  efface  the  recorded  curse 
upon  his  tomb  —  ask  who  wrote  the 
epitaph,  and,  hearins  Ben  Jonson*s 
name,  record  the  blunder  in  their 
pocket-books — and  then  hurry  to  the 
inn,  for  fear  the  fish  should  l)e  over- 
dressed. 

This  railroad  rate  of  travelling  is 
all  very  well  for  the  flats  of  Hun- 
tingdonshire, the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, or  the  Bedford  Level.  One 
may  see  the  outsides  of  things  in  this 
marching -up  and  marching -down 
a^ain  manner.  You  may  go,  like 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  three  times  round 
the  world  in  this  way,  and  know 
little  or  nothing,  aHer  sdl,  about  it. 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to 
mislead,  you  may  say  you  have  been ; 
but  for  what  you  have  seen^  Hol- 
man,  the  blind  traveller,  and  you 
are  upon  a  footing.  Tlic  fault  of 
travellers  nowadays  is  what  they  see 
too  much,  and  ask  inwardly  too  little. 
Murray  provides  facts  and  reflections 
for  them  in  his  Hand-Books,  inter- 
spersing bits  of  history,  snatches  of 
criticism,  and  passages  of  poetry,  with 
steam-boat  charges  and  bills  of  fare, 
strikes  out  so  many  routes,  and  so 
prompts  you  to  go  on,  that  the  cry  is 
still,  "Push  on,  keep  moving," — how 
much  can  be  seen  m  a  given  time? 
When  travellers  return,  their  great 
object  nowadays  is  to  tell  how  far 
they  have  been,  and  how  much  they 
saw  in  so  short  a  time.  As  if  appe- 
tite was  everv  thing,  and  digestion 
nothing ;  as  if  the  eye  could  not  re- 
ceive a  surfeit  as  well  as  the  stomach. 

We  shall  now  resume  our  observa- 
tions on  the  land  of  Shakspeare,  the 
result  of  Anothbb  Fine  Dat  at 
Stbatfobd-dpow-Avon. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  the  '*  Stratford  monument**  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Hall 
and  his  wife,  the  poet*s  eldest  daugh- 
ter. "There  can  be  no  reason,"  he 
says, "  to  doubt  it.    Yet  there  wa9  at 


that  period,**  he  adds,  ''one  who,  I 
can  believe,  had  the  natural  con- 
nexions fiuled  in  the  diseharge  of  this 
duty,  would  not  have  allowra  Shak- 
speare to  remain  without  a  monu-* 
ment.  I  mean  the  lady  who  raised 
the  monuments  to  the  memory  ^f 
Spenser  and  Daniel, —  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and 
Montgomery"  Here  is  both  a  strange 
error  and  a  strange  omission  for  Mr. 
Hunter  to  have  made.  He  divides 
the  titles  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomerv  with  the  Dorset  title.  He 
shoulcl  have  written,  as  the  lady 
herself  wrote,  Anne  Dorset,  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery.  The  omis- 
sion is  still  more  curious.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter had  forgotten  at  the  time  that  the 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
to  the  poet  Drayton  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  same  celebrated 
lady.  Nothing  definite  is,  therefore, 
known.  The  Balls  could,  and  ought, 
to  have  erected  it,  and  the  Countess 
of  Dorset  might  have  taken  care  of  a 
/aurtk  poet. 

No  research  has  as  yet  discovered 
the  writers  of  the  six  several  Shak- 
sjpeare  epitaphs  in  the  chttrch  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. They  are  much 
alike  in  manner,  and  are  evidently 
the  production  of  some  small  poet  of 
the  place,  with  a  little  Latin,  a  fair 
Dortion  of  good  sense,  and  an  indif- 
ferent ear.  We  would  except,  how- 
ever, the  recorded  curse, — 

"  Good  freod,  for  Jestia*  nke,  forbear/' 

which  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  manner 
of  Shakspeare  himself.  The  pen  of 
the  vicar  may  have  been  called  in 
to  assist  the  Stratford  Muse  in  her 
tombstone  lucubrations.  But  the 
Halls  are  said  to  have  been  Puri- 
tanically inclined.  How  then  are  we 
to  account  for  the  references  in  the 
several  inscriptions  to  the  heathen 
worthies  of  Greece  and  Kome?  We 
are  told  that  Shakspeare*s  tomb  con- 
tains the  remaips  of  a  man  of  Nestor*8 
judgment  :— 

"  Judicio  Pyllum,  Genio  Socratem,  arte 

Marooem, 
Teira   tegit,  populiu   maret,  Oljropua 

or,  as  it  has  been  lately  translated  by 
a  learned  friend, 

"  Of  Nestor*!!  jad^ment,  Socrates  bis  wit, 

And  Virgil's  skill  possesf. 
The  earth  conceals,  the  people  all  bewatl, 

Olymptts  yields  him  resU" 
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We  tie  toldf  flnteoyer,  tbst  tlftf 
work  of  Dr.  Hi^  (the  pool's  md-sm 
law)  desenred  to  liii?e  carried  bin  lo 
iheageofKMor. 

"  Here  1/ctb  Htll»  a  leech  of  wide  ra- 

noirn. 
From  Ood  expecting  his  immortal  crown ; 
His  worth  deserved  —  but  Fate  no  it-orth 

reveres 
Co  earth,  to  rtrfll  Nestor's  faandred  years. 
Lest  tiight  bit  tnab  sboald  laek,  his 

faithful  wife 
Heia  joiM  ia  death  tb«  partaer  of  hsi 

Mrs.  Hall  alludes  very  touchingly, 
as  wc  think,  to  her  love  for  her  mo- 
ther, in  the  epitaph  which  marks  her 
grave.  The  original  verses  are  in 
Latin,  as  arc  the  lioes  on  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Hall,  and  both  have  been 
translated  by  ^*  an  eminent  hand,**  as 
Tonson  would  have  called  him,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  with  even  less  Latin  than 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  had :  — 

"  My  life  and  infant  nouridbmanty  motbef, 
to  thee  1  owe  : 

Tbia  stone,  alaa!  for  so  great  gifts  is  alV 
I  can  bestow. 

Oh,  that  some  pitying  angel  would  the 
massive  slone  remove  ! 

And,  as  Christ's  bodv  rose,  to  me  re- 
store (he  form  I  love  f 

Bat  vain  my  wish!  Christ,  quietly  come, 
that,  when  thy  saints  arise. 

My  mother,  now  entombed  here,  may  join 
Thea  in  the  skiea." 

Why  have  the  biographers  over- 
lookea  this  touching  testimony  of 
filial  afibction?  ThS  epitaph  con- 
tains, we  conceive,  unquestionable 
proof  that  Anne  Hathaway  retained 
through  life  the  love,  affection,  and 
respect,  of  her  own  offspring;  that 
the  children  of  Shakspeare  honoured 
both  their  father  ana  their  mother. 
Here  is  our  only  evidence.  Is  not 
this,  then,  in  favour  of  the  happy 
state  of  Shakspearc's  matrunonlaf 
life?  We  want  no  •* cloud  of  wit- 
nesses** to  strengthen  our  belief  that 
tfae  hearth  of  dhakspeare's  home  was' 
the  abode  of  wedded  love,  and  of  all 
&ose  happinesses  whic&  our  beaii- 
tiful  marnage-service  both  pictures 
and  enjome* 

The  epitaph  on  Thoniat  Nash,  the 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  and  good  Mistress 
Hall,  tells  ihe  story  of  his  wealth, 


Us  Tiftnef  and  Vb  eariy  Me.  Nor 
k  it  wHhoat  »  wliolesoiae  mofal. 
The  orivoal  k  in  Lelid;  aod  we 
^^?  '^  to^tew  otof  oWigalioiie 
to  the  same  ennneRt  lima  :~-* 

"  Om  fate  awaits  us  all.    The  dreaded 

dft3r. 
Despite  his  weaftb  and  vtrtae,  snatched 

away 
Thtf  tmant  of  fbia  gfMwe.    Bui  he*ll  ariaa 
Agata  to  judgaaent.     Stranger!  panse-*. 

ha  wise ; 
From  hoarding  perisbahle  wealth  refraia, 
Leat  tboii  should 'at  perish  by  thy  ill- 

earned  gain." 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ai 
Stratford  when  the  Rev.  William 
Harness  was  there,  restoring,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Uiree  htat  ledger  stonea  that  mark 
the  grates  of  Dr.  Hall,  his  wife  good 
Mistress  Hall,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Nash. 
In  the  year  1707,  an  intrtfder,  of  the 
name  ck  Wafta,  was  thmst  into  the 
same  grave  wflh  Mrs.  Uall,  a«id  the 
poetic  part  of  tfae  epitsnph  erased^  to 
reeord  tfae  interment  of  thie  unwel" 
come  interlofier  :-^ 

*'  Witty  above  her  seze;  but  that's  not 

all. 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakspeare  was  in  that, 

but  tbia 
Whoiy  of  him  with  whom  Ae's  aow  ia 

blisae* 

Then,  passenger,  hast  ne're  a  teare 
To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  for  all? 

Tl.at  wept,  yet  set  her  selfe  to  cheere 
'ihem  up  wrtb  comforts  eordiall. 

Ifer  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  apread, 

When  thoa  bast  ais'ra  a  teare  to  shed." 

'*  This  Mr.  Watts,  I  am  informed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,**  writes 
Maloae,^  "  was  owner  of,  and  Uved 
at  the  estate  of  llyhon  Clifford, 
which  was  once  the  property  of  Dr. 
Hall.**  Mr.  Harness  thought,  and 
with  justice,  that  this  Mr.  Watts  had 
very  little  right,  by  purchase,  to  a 
recording  epitaph  on  the  blue  ledger 
stone  of  good  Mistress  Hall,  and  no 
kind  of  right  whatever  to  a  Latin 
e^taph,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  HalFs 
interesthi^  oopy  of  Knglish  verses  f 
80  he  called  in  nis  mason  (the  vicar, 
at  length,  consenting) ;  Mr.  Watts 
was  deposed,  and  Mrs.  Hall  restored 
to  her  twelve  lines  of  commemorative, 
verse,   a«   preserved    by   Dugdale. 


^mmm^.^t^ 
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Glad  were  we,  indeed*  to  httar^  ott 
Friday,  the  6th  of  September,  ld44, 
the  aound  of  the  hammer  and  chisel 
within  the  ehiureh  oi  Stratford.  At 
letter  after  letter  disappeared,  a  amile 
of  satisfiiction  stole  irom  imder  the 
three  tbick  coats  of  white  pahit  upon 
the  poet*8  buai.  No  Mr.  Watts  arose 
to  dispute  the  change ;  and  the  anna 
and  epitaph  of  Mrs.  Hall  appear  once 
more  as  tney  originally  appeared. 

The  Parish  I^ter  of  Stratford 
commences  in  the  year  1558.  The 
Besjtter  of  Shakipeaie's  time  is  a 
tall,  narrow  book,  of  considerable 
thidcness,  the  ieaves  formed  of  yery 
fineYcUum.  This  one  bode  contains 
the  entries  of  baptisms,  marriagea, 
and  burials.  From  1558  to  1600  it 
IS  a  copy  of  a  former  register — a 
pi^er  r^pster,  perhaps»-and  each 
page  is  agned  l^  tiie  then  yicar  and 
fonr  chuiihwaroens,  in  attestation  of 
its  beinc  a  correct  copy.  In  the 
entry  of  the  Poet*s  hama,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  Will.  Bfaakspeare,  Gbrt. 
Hall,  hit  soii«ia-law,  is  described  ia 
the  same  TefffUt  as  ^  Medicus  peri- 
tissimiis,**  This  is  not  unlike  the 
langoage  of  his  epitaph: — 

"  HsUios  bis  altos  est  SMdica  esleberri* 
aos  arte**' 

WOson,  the  vicar,  was,  perhaps,  the 
writer  of  the  inscription  as  well  as 
the  entry. 

There  is  a  list  of  the  vicars  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  in  Mr.  Whe- 
Ier*s  excellent  little  volume.  John 
Brecl^^dle  was  vicar  when  William 
Shakspeare  was  bom.  Henry  B^- 
croft  succeeded  him  in  1569;  !£• 
chsord  Barton,  in  1584 ;  John  Bash- 
ifftkf  in  1589;  John  Bramhall,  in 
1589  (the  same  year) ;  Richard  BI- 
fiekl,  in  1596;  and  John Boffcrs, in 
1610.  Richard  Bifield,  Mr.  Hunter 
tells  us,  was  puritamcally  incliawl. 
One  of  his  sons  sat  in  the  Assembly 
of  Diviaes  at  Westminster,  and  lived 
l<mg  enoiufh  to  be  ejected  from  hia 
living  ^  Long  DiUoa,  in  Surrey,  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  itt  1662  {  and 
Adonkaai  Bifield,  a  grandson,  waa 
scribe,  9C  secreCary,  to  the  Assembly 
ofDivmes.  Mr.  Hunter  adds, '' The 
Biilelds  were  amonff  the  most  zealous 
ministers  in  the  furitan  section  q£ 


the  Eni^ish  CSioitb;  and  the  name 
haa  passed  even  into  a  bye-word 
among  persons  who  are  eertmnly  not 
chargeable  with  any  excess  of  reU<* 
gioQs  severity/** 

In  the  year  1662  the  Rev.  John 
Ward  was  appointed  vicar  by  King 
Charles  II.  This  Mr.  Ward  kept  a 
diarv,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Medieal  Society  of  London,  and 
lalelv  published  for  the  sidce,  it 
would  appear,  of  a  single  entry. 
This  entiy  is  as  follows  :— 

"Sbakipesr  bad  but  tiro  dMigbten, 
one  whereof  Mr.  Hall,  the  phyaitiao^ 
married,  and  by  her  had  ooe  daaghter 
married,  to  wit,  the  Lady  Bernard  of 
Abbiagdoo.  I  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Shakflpaar  waa  a  natural  wit,  witboot 
any  art  at  alt;  he  freqiMated  the  plays 
atfhis  yoQOger  timo,  but  ia  bis  elder 
dqra  lived  at  SCratford,  aad  supplied  the 
stage  with  two  playa  etery  year,  and 
fisr  itt  had  an  allowance  »o  large,  that  bee 
spent  att  the  rale  of  10001.  a-year,  as  I 
liaire  beard.  Sbakespear,  Dray  ten,  and 
Baa  Jonaon,  had  a  nerio  meeting,  and 
itt  aeems  drank  too  bard,  for  Sbakespear 
died  of  a  fearovr  there  contracted.  R«« 
member  to  perese  Sbriceapeare'a  plays, 
and  bee  mn^h  rersed  in  them,  that  I 
may  not  be  ignorant  in  that  matter 
whether  Dr.  Hey lin  does  well,  in  reokon- 
ing  up  the  dramatick  poets  which  have 
been  fiunefua  in  England,  to  emit  Shake. 
Bpsare.  A  letter  to  my  brother,  to  aee 
Mri«  Queeay,  to  send  tor  Tom  Smitk  for 
the  acknowledgment/' 

Uncertain  intelligence,  indeed ! 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  give 
full  credence  to  the  story  of  the 
*'  merie  meeting  ;**  it  is,  to  our  think- 
ing, too  true  a  iaic.  Ward^s  means 
ofinfonnation  were  first-rate;  both 
Lady  Bernard  and  William  Combe 
were  alive  for  some  time  afler  his 
presentation  to  the  vicanure  of  Strat- 
ford, and  the  poet*s  seeona  daughter 
Judith  died  the  very  year  of  his 
apoointment. 

Nicholas  Brady  (Kahum  Tate*s 
associate  in  the  Psalins^  was  for  some 
time  vicar  of  this  cnureh.^  Tbe 
Hvina  of  Stratford  was,  at  this  time, 
in  the  gii^  of  the  witty  Earl  of 
Dorset 

A  fine  old  Gothic  font  gives  at 
all  times,  to  our  thinking,  a  reve- 
rential ail  of  religion  to  a  country 
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cbaxdi.  It  seems  to  shew  the  very 
antiquity  of  a  i|ure  religion.  ^ 
modem  importation  can  supply  its 
place.  This  hollowed  stone,  simple 
in  its  form  and  simple  in  its  orna- 
ment, is  rife  with  religion.  Pure 
through  baptismal  waters,  pure  as  a 
pebble  new-taken  from  a  stream,  it 
stands  a  remembrance  to  all  around 
of  their  own  professions  made  to 
God  in  their  Daptisms,  and  of  the 
ministration  of  public  baptism  to  ge- 
nerations before  them.  Hear  the 
history  of  the  Stratford  font  as  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  Pictorial 
Shakapeare  : — 

"  The  parochial  accoants  of  Stratford 
sbew/'  says  Mr.  Knight,  "that  about 
the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  century  a 
new  font  was  set  up.  The  beautiful 
relic  of  an  olden  time,  from  which  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  had  received  the  bap- 
tismal water,  was,  after  many  years,  found 
in  the  old  chaniel-house  of  the  church. 
When  that  was  pulled  doirn  it  was 
){icked  ioto  the  churchyard,  and  half  a 
century  ago  was  removed  by  the  parish- 
clerk  to  form  the  trough  of  a  pump  at 
his  cottage.  Of  the  parish-clerk  it  was 
bought  by  the  late  Captain  Saunders,  and 
from  his  possession  came  into  that  of  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  Heritage,  a  builder 
at  Stratford.*'* 

Our  churches  have  suffered  more 
through  churchwardens*  repairs  than 
through  Cromweirs  soldiers.  We 
say,  reinstate  the  old  font, — lose  not 
a  day. 

Our  poet's  property  was  of  two 
kinds — ^property  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance, and  property  acquirea  by  pur- 
chase. 

John  and  Mary  Shakspcare  had 
very  little  to  leave  their  celebrated 
son.  The  father,  "  a  man  of  very 
small  wealth,** — ^for  it  is  thus  he  de- 
scribes himself, — "  and  who  had  very 
few  friends  or  alliances  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,**  would  appear  to  have 
waged  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war 
wi&  Fortune.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Siche  proceeds   against  him  in 

1555  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt.    In 

1556  he  acouires  a  copyhold  house 
in  Greenhili  Street,  with  a  garden 
and  croft  adjoining,  and  a  copyhold 
house  in  Henley  Street,  with  a 
garden  "  cum  garain  adjaoente.**  He 
now  marries,  and  Mary  Arden,  his 


brings  as  her  portion  a  small 
estate  near  Snitterfield,  another  caUed 
Asbyes,  near  Wiimecote,  in  War- 
wickidiire,  the  crop  upon  the  ground, 
and  6/.  13t.  4d.  in  money.  John 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
wife  to  his  house  in  Henley  Street, 
and  there  in  1564,  in  the  house 
still  standing,  William  Shakspeare 
is  said  to  have  been  born.  Tradition 
says  so,  and  wills  and  deeds  of  sale 
would  seem,  it  is  said,  to  countenance 
the  belief. 

**  Disturb  not  the  belief,**  says  Mr. 
Knight,  ''  that  William  Shakespeare 
first  saw  the  light  in  this  venerated 
room.*'  There  is,  however,  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  poet  was 
not  born  in  this  house.  Tne  ^*two 
messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  ap« 
purtenances  situate,  lying  and  being 
m  Henley  Street,  witnin  the  borousn 
of  Stratford,*'  bequeathed  by  the 
poet  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hall,  were 
purchased  in  1574  (ten  years  after 
the  poet's  birth)  by  John  Shakspeare, 
the  father,  for  &e  sum  of  forty 
pounds.  The  supposed  house  of  the 
poet's  birth  was  one  of  these  two 
messuages.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  this.  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  the 
proprietors  of  one  house  in  Greenhili 
Street,  and  of  another  in  Henley 
Street,  would  be  leasing  and  living 
in  a  third  at  the  time  of  the  poet's 
birth,  and  this  house,  too,  in  the  same 
street  wherein  he  had  two  copyhold 
houses  of  his  own?  "  Whether  bhake- 
speare  was  bom  here  or  not,"  says  Mr. 
Knight— and  in  this  we  quite  agree 
— "  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
house  was  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood." 

The  White  Lion  Inn  and  the 
offices  adjoining  are  built  upon  the 
earden-ground  and  orchards  of  John 
bhakspeare's  two  messuages  in  this 
street.  The  Swan  and  Maidenhead 
Inn  occupies  the  site  of  the  second 
tenement.  It  was  known  as  the 
Maidenhead  Inn  in  1642,  and  Lady 
Bernard,  Shakspeare's  grandaughter, 
beaueathes  it  in  1669,  as  ^'the  inn 
called  the  Maidenhead,"  to  Thomas 
and  George  Hart,  the  grand*children 
of  her  aunt  Joan,  uie  poet's  sole 
surviving  sister.    Lady  Bernard  be- 

Sueathes  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
tie  same  persons,  the  a^oining  house 
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and  bam ;  ^  the  inn  called  the  Maid* 
enhead,  and  the  adjoining  honse  and 
barn." 

Thomas  and  George  Hart  left  de- 
scendants, with  whom  this  property 
remained  until  the  bi^nning  of  the 
present  century.  The  house  adjoin* 
ing  the  ^laidenhead  Inn  had,  how- 
ever, long  before  been  divided  into  two 
tenement,  and  the  lower  part  of  one 
(the  house  still  standing)  converted 
into  a  butcher's  shop.  The  butcher's 
window -board  for  his  joints,  his 
cross-beams,  and  his  hooks,  are  still 
remaining,  but  every  vocation  or 
trade  but  that  of  the  char-woman 
has  long  left  the  house. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  house  in  Henley  Street, 
which  we  still  see  and  take  care  of 
for  future  generations  to  see  as  well, 
was  the  house  bequeathed  by  Shak- 
speare  to  his  sister,  'Hhe  house 
wherein  she  dwelleth  for  the  term  of 
her  natural  life  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
twelve  pence."  The  husband  of 
Joan  Shakspeare  was  a  hatter  in 
Stratford,  of  the  name  of  Hart;  poor 
Joan  had  a  world  of  a  trouble  within 
a  week.  Only  six  days  before  the 
death  of  her  celebrated  brother  she 
had  buried  her  husband,  and  was 
left  a  widow  with  three  children — 
sons  under  sixteen. 

The  last  of  the  Harts  inhabiting 
this  house  was  a  poor  old  woman, 
Mi-s.  Mary  Hornby  by  name,  with 
some  pretensions  to  poetry,  from  a 
longpoem  of  her  own  on  Uie  Battle 
of  Waterloo. 

"  She  used  to  assert,"  says  Mr.  Byce, 
*'  that  she  was  the  sole  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  the  Harts.  In 
1820,  after  fiivourin?  me  with  some  re- 
marks on  Shakspeare  s  dramas,  she  said, 
*  I  writet  plays,  sir !'  She  theu  told  me, 
that  she  haa  published  by  subscription 
a  tragedy  called  Tke  Battle  of  Watwtoo, 
and  shewed  me  the  MS.  ofanotber  which 
she  had  composed,  The  Broktm  Vow, 
founded  on  a  circumstance  that  happened 
to  one  of  her  relations."* 

IVIary  Hornby,  the  poetess,  was 
served  with  an  ejectment.  She  was 
no  great  favourite  in  Stratford,  her 
difficulties  grew  upon  her,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  move  over  the  way. 
This  was  cruel,  as  she  thought,  and 
she  took  a  woman's  way  of  exnibiting 
her  feelings.     What  did  she  dor 


She  covered  the  pendl  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  of  the  bedroom  with  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  and  carried  away 
with  her  a  barrow-load  of  relics  of 
the  Immortal  Bard.  But  the  coat 
of  whitewash  was  given  without 
effect,  her  successor  brushed  it  all 
aw2^,  and  the  tributary  inscriptions 
of  thousands  again  saw  the  light. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Ldmund 
Kean  that  he  knelt  on  the  floor  of 
Mary  Hornby's  house,  and  wrote  his 
name  upon  the  wall,  too  low  almost 
to  be  seen.  The  trick  of  writing 
names  and  carrying  off  bits  of  relics 
is  an  English  custom.  A  Smith  has 
written  his  name  on  the  les  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis ;  and  of  tne  coro* 
nation-chair  in  the  Abbey,  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  was  heard  to  remark, 
"  that  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a 
tobacco-stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other 
of  them." 

In  this  house  was  found  the  once 
far-famed  Confession  of  Faith —''  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  John  Shak- 
spear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
holy  Catholic  rehgion."  Thomas 
Hart  in  the  year  1770  employed  a 
bricklayer  of  the  name  of  Mosely  to 
new-tile  his  house,  and  here  between 
the  rafters  and  the  tiling  he  dis- 
covered, or  is  said  to  have  discovered, 
a  MS.  of  six  leaves — the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  poefs  father.  Mosely 
the  bricklayer  gave  his  new  acqui- 
sition to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alderman  of 
Stratford,  who  sent  it  to  Malone, 
through  the  Bev.  Mr.  Davenport, 
as  a  curiosity  of  great  importance. 
"  I  have  taken  some  pains,'*  says  Mr. 
Malone,  in  1790,  *'to  ascertain  the 
authentici1r)r  of  this  manuscript,  and 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genu- 
ine. The  paper  is  a  clumsy  &bri- 
cation,  a  trick  of  Steevens*  to  mislead 
Malone.  Steevens  succeeded,  and 
Malone  at  last  discovered  his  error. 
^*  I  have  since  obtained  documents," 
he  says;  in  a  subsequent  publication, 
*'  that  clearly  prove  it  cotud  not  have 
been  the  composition  of  any  of  our 
poet's  family.*  Boswell  has  dropped 
the  document  from  his  edition,  treat- 
ing it  as  a  paper  that  had  never 
existed.  In  the  history  of  Shak- 
Bpeare's  biographers  it  is  an  anecdote 
of  consequence,  and  in  any  history 
of  Stratford  a  little  episode,  that  will 
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relieve  the  diyer  detaib  of  corpora- 
tion bnsinefls. 

When  the  last  of  the  Harts  was 
Bent  away  firom  the  house  of  two 
centuries  of  Harts  before  her,  she 
took  away  with  her,  as  we  have 
already  related,  a  roomftil  of  relics 
of  the  immortal  bard.  The  remains 
of  poor  Mary  Hornby's  collection 
are  now  exhibited  at  a  comer  house 
in  High  Street,  over  against  the 
Town-Hall.  A  painted  board,  with 
the  following  significant  inscription, 
will  direct  you  to  the  Hornby  Mu» 
senm: — '*A  Collection  of  Reliques 
of  William  Shakespeare,  certified  to 
be  genuine  by  T.  Kite  and  Jane 
Iliff,  the  nearest  descendants  of  that 
immortal  bard;  removed  from  his 
birthplace  in  1820,  and  shewn  here.** 

Do  not  omit  to  see  this  museum. 
Every  relic  will  make  you  lau^h. 
A  card  and  dicebox,  vrith  a  pincushion 
on  its  top,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Castile,  a  Toledo,  an  iron 
box  which  enclosed  his  will,  a  table* 
cloth  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
with  ^Id,  the  gift  of  Qtieen  Elizabethy 
his  wife's  shoe,  a  dnnking-glass  made 
for  him  in  his  sickness,  a  table  on 
which  he  wrote  his  works,  a  pair  of 
high-backed  chairs,  presented  to  kim 
hy  Lord  Southanipton,'—one  and  all 
equally  counterfeit,  and  one  and  all 
equally  amusing. 

Bv  far  the  best  relic  of  the  boy 
Shakspeare  that  we  saw  at  Stratford 
(if  relic  we  may  call  it)  was  a 
butcher's  boy  hanging  up  a  calf 
newly  killed  in  the  butcher's 
shop  below  the  Hornby  Museum. 
Aubrey's  anecdote  rushed  immedi- 
ately to  our  minds.  "  Mr.  William 
Shakspeare's  father  was  a  butcher," 
says  Aubrey ;  ^*  and  I  have  been  told 
heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised 
his  father's  trade,  but  when  he  kill'd 
a  calie  he  would  doe  it  in  a  high 
style  and  make  a  speech,"  One  of 
these  speeches  would  be  a  real  curi- 
ositv,  but  Aubrey's  notions  of  the 
high  style  in  the  art  of  calf-killing 
a  still  greater  curiosity. 

New  Place,  the  iar-famed  property 
of  the  poet,  was  situated  in  Chapd 
Street  Ward,  close  to  tibe  chapel  of 
the  Guild,  from  which  the  ward  de« 
rives  its  name.    Both  the  chapel  and 


the  house  adjoining  (the  New  Floee 
of  Shakspeare)  were  built  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  who  built  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Avon,  the  great 
bridge  of  the  borough  of  Stratford  to 
this  day.  The  chapel  still  stands,  but 
a  stone  wall  and  garden-ground 
alone  remain  to  mark  the  Abbots- 
ford  of  Shakspeare. 

The  sum  which  Shakspeare  gave 
for  New  Place  has  not  yet  bc^i  dis- 
covered, nor  is  the  period  of  the  pur- 
chase very  exactly  Known.  That  he  • 
had  property  in  Chapel  Street  ward 
in  1597  is  ascertained  by  '*  the  noate 
of  Come  and  Malte"  in  the  ward, 
taken  the  4th  of  February,  1597, 
and  first  printed  by  Mr.  C)ollier  in 
his  Life  of  Shakspeare.  William 
Shakspeare  had  ten  quarters  of  com 
in  his  possession  at  this  time,  his 
friend  Julius  Shaw,  a  witness  to  his 
will  seven,  and  Bifield,  the  vicar, 
six.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  ten  quarters  of  com  belonginsr 
to  William  Shakspeare  of  Chapel 
Street  ward  were  seen  on  the  poet's 
property  in  New  Place  by  the  clerk 
who  made  the  '*  Noate."  The  Clop* 
tons  are  said  to  have  sold  the  house 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Botte,  and 
Botte  to  Hercules  Underbill,  and 
Underhill  to  Shakspeare.  It  had 
the  name  of  New  Place  in  1565*  (the 
vear  after  our  poet's  birth),  if  not 
before.  Any  little  fact  or  anecdote 
cannot  be  considered  out  of  place  in 
a  paper  of  this  nature. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1602,  Shak< 
speai'c,  for  the  sum  of  320^,  added 
107  acres  of  land  to  his  property  in 
Stratford.  Mr.  Collier  tells  us  ho 
attached  it  to  his  dwcUing-t  If  Mr. 
Collier  meaus  that  the  107  acres  ad- 
joined New  Place,  he  is  decidedly 
wrong.  The  land  in  question  was 
bought  of  William  and  John  Combe, 
and  was  107  acres  of  arable  land  and 
of  common,  for  pasture  of  sheep, 
horse,  kine,  or  other  cattle,  part  of 
the  Combe  property  about  BisDopton 
and  Welcombe.  liis  means  still  in- 
creasing, he  became,  on  the  28tb  oi 
September,  1602,  the  owner  of  a 
copvhold  tenement  (called  a  cotagivm 
in  the  deed  of  sale)  in  Walker  Street, 
alias  Dead  Lane,  over  a|(ainst  New 
Place.  And  still  prospermg  he  gave 
in  the  November  of  1603,  the  snm 


*  ShakspcRre,  by  Boswell.  vol.  ii.  p*  520. 
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of  60/.  for  a  raosgoage,  grtnftry*  gar- 
den, and  orchard,  close  to,  or  in, 
Stratford;  but  in  the  original  ine 
preserved  in  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster,  the  preeise  situation  k 
not  mentioned.  His  last  porebose 
was  on  the  24th  JUI7,  IGOd,  when 
he  bought  for  440/.  the  twentv-six 
remainins  years  of  a  lease  of  the 
great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford 
and  its  neighbourhood.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  1605,  in  point  of  pro- 
.  pert3r,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
men  in  his  natiye  borough. 

"  A  plegsBDter  residence  than  StroU 
fofd,"  layB  Mr.  Kaigbt.  "independeot 
of  all  the  early  tssociations  which  en* 
deared  it  to  tbe  heart  of  Sbakspeare,  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  as  a  poet's 
reating.place.  It  was  a  town,  us  most 
old  Engliafa  towns  werci  of  booses  amidst 
gardens.  Built  of  timber,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  devastated  by  fires.  In  1594 
and  1595  a  vast  number  of  houaes  had 
been  thus  deatroyed ;  but  they  were  pro- 
bably small  tenpments  and  hovela.  New 
bouses  arose  of  a  better  order,  and  one 
still  exiata  bearing  the  date  on  ita  front 
of  1596,  which  indicates  something  of  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  an  old  country 
town.  Nt!W  Place  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
those  quaint  buildings  which  were  pulled 
down  in  the  last  generotion  to  set  up 
four  walla  of  plain  brick,  with  eqatdi«tant 
holea  called  doora  and  windowa.  Shak- 
speare  'a  garden  was  a  spacious  one.  The 
Avon  washed  ita  banks ;  and  within  its 
enclosures  it  had  its  sunny  terraoes  and 
green  lawns,  ita  pleached  alleys  and 
boney^suckle  bowers.'** 

Bhakspeare  Icfl  to  his  daughter, 
Susannan  Hall,  **aU  that  capital 
messuage,  or  tenement,  called  the 
New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell, 
for  enabling  of  her  to  perform  this 
my  will,  and  towards  the  perform" 
ance  thereof.**  Mrs.  Hall  would 
appear  to  have  made  it  over  in  her 
lifetime  to  Thomas  Nash,  the  hus- 
band of  her  only  child;  for  Nash 
bequeaths,  in  1647,  to  his  kinsmaot 
Edward  Nash,  ^*  the  messuage,  or 
tenement,  then  in  his  own  oocupa* 
tion,  called  the  New  Place,  situated 
in  the  Chapel  Street  in  Stratford." 
Susannah  Uallv  her  mother-in-law, 
to  whom  the  property  was  ormnallv 
devised,  was'tnen  alive.  But  Nash  0 
bequest  was  iU^^,  and  his  widow 
retained  her  right  to  the  property  of 
lier  mother. 


New  Place  was  in  the  year  1643 
honoured  by  the  rendence,  for  the 
period  of  three  weeks,  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  I. ;  here 
she  kept  her  court,  and  here  Prince 
Rupert  waited  upon  her.  The  king 
was  then  near  Keynton,  in  the  same 
county,  the  scene  of  his  first  con- 
tention with  his  parliament. 

Mrs.  Nash,  afterwards  Lady  Ber- 
nard, died  without  issue  in  February 
1669-70,  and  her  husband,  Sir  John 
Bernard,  in  March  1678-74.  New 
place  was,  therefore,  sold,  by  a  deed 
dated  the  18th  of  May,  1675,  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Walker,  garter-king-at-arms, 
and  whose  Hittoriccd  DtMcoursei  are  so 
well  known.  The  107  acres  of  land 
were  disposed  of  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  whole  property  sold  for  the 
sum  of  1060/.  At  this  rate  of  valu« 
ation  Shakspeare  would  have  given 
760/.  for  New  Place. 

Sir  Edward  Walkcr*s  only  child, 
Barbara,  married  Sir  John  Clopton, 
of  Clopton,  and  in  this  way  New 
Place  came  once  more  into  tne  pos^ 
session  of  the  Clopton  family.  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  his  son,  buUt  a 
modern  front  to  the  house,  and 
died  here  in  December  1751.  Sir 
Hughes  son-in-law  and  executor, 
Henry  Talbot,  sold  it  in  1758  to  the 
llev.  Francis  Gastrell,  vicar  of  Frod- 
sham,  in  Cheshire. 

Old  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  died 
at  the  great  age  of  eigh^,  in  the 
year  1751,  was  accustomeu  to  point 
out  a  mulberry-tree  in  the  garden 
of  New  Place,  as  a  tree  planted  bv 
Shakspeare.  Old  Sir  Hugh  took 
pride  in  shewing  the  mulberry-tree 
of  the  ffreat  poet.  In  the  spnng  of 
1742  he  entertained  Garrick  and 
Macklin  beneath  it.  But  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Gastrell,  took  no  such 
interest  The  reverend  gentleman 
found  the  requests  of  so  many  vi- 
sitors a  kind  of  incumbrance  upon 
his  property,  and,  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  any  further  applkationa, 
he  cut  the  mulberry-tree  down  in 
1756,  and  cleft  it  for  fire-wood.  Not 
content  with  this,  on  some  quarrel 
with  the  overseers  of  Stratford,  about 
the  rates  for  the  poor  lev^  on  bis 
property,  he  pulled  the  house  down, 
sold  the  materials,  and  leil  the  bo- 
rough. This  Gastrell  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that^  as  he  resided 
the   greater   part  of  the   year   in 
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Lichfidd,  he  waa  not  liable  to  a 
whole  year*8  asaessment  for  the  poor 
oa  his  property  in  Stratford.  And 
thia  brings  to  our  mind  a  stoiy  of  a 
distinguished  nobleman  who  con* 
tracted  with  a  London  clockmaker 
to  wind  up  and  keep  his  clocks  in 
good  repair  at  so  mucn  a-year.  When 
the  first  account  was  sent  in,  the 
nobleman  demurred  to  the  charges, 
sent  for  the  clockmaker,  and  de- 
manded a  deduction  for  the  three 
months  he  had  been  out  of  town, 

**  Your  clocks  went  all  the  same^ 
my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

*'I  don*t  care  for  that,"  was  his 
lordship*s  answer.  ^  When  I  go  out 
of  town,  I  put  my  seryants  on  board 
wages,  and  I  shall  not  pay  you." 

^  Would  it  not  be  as  well,  my 
lord,"  said  the  clockmaker,  '*  to  put, 
in  future,  your  lordship^s  clocks,  to 
preyent  any  further  dispute,  on  board 
tcagesy  too  .^" 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  clocks 

of  the  Marquis  of  are   put 

upon  board  wages  when  the  mar- 
quis is  out  of  town. 

"It  is  a  singular  fact,"  says  Mr. 
Knight,  "  that  no  drawings  or  prints 
exist  of  New  Place  as  Shakspeare 
left  it,  or  at  any  period  before  the 
alterations  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton; 
and  equally  singular,  he  adds, 
"  that  although  Garrick  had  been 
there  only  fourteen  years  before  the 
destruction,  yisiting  the  place  with  a 
feeling  of  yeneration  that  might  haye 
led  him  and  others  to  preserye  some 
memorial  of  it,  there  is  no  trace 
whateyer  of  what  New  Place  was 
before  1757."  The  want  so  nicely 
put  by  Mr.  Knight  was  felt  long 
Defore  by  Malone  and  his  fellow 
commentators ;  and  in  Malone*s  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  the  edition  of 
1790,  we  find  an  engraying  of  "  New 
Place,  from  a  drawing  in  the  margin 
of  an  ancient  suryey  made  by  oraer 
of  Sir  Greorge  Carew  (afterwards 
Baron  Carew,  of  Clopton,  and  Earl 
of  Totness\  and  found  at  Clopton, 
near  Stratmrd-upon-Ayon,  in  1786." 
The  ancient  suryey  does  not  now 
■  exist.  The  ancient  suryey,  in  short, 
neyer  existed.  In  a  letter  written  by 
Malone,  on  the  15  th  of  April  1790, 
to  a  Mr.  Jordon  of  Strai^ford,  he  lets 
something  of  the  secret  out.    '^  Mr. 


Malone  wonld  be  gpUid  to  have  Shak- 
speare's  house  on  the  same  scale 
with  Sir  Hugh  CloptonV  Bethinks 
the  arms  of  Shakespeare  a  very  proper 
onuunentfor  the  door,  and  very  likely 
to  have  been  (here;  and  neat  wooden 
pedes  may  be  placed  with  propriety 
before  the  house,"*  And  yet  this 
man,  as  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  was 
Uie  most  bitter  denouncer  of  the 
Ireland  forgeries,  and  shews  up,  as 
he  had  a  just  right  to  do,  the  impo- 
sition of  the  *^  View  of  my  Masterre 
Ireland's  House,"  with  two  coats  of 
arms  beneath  it.  Good^  Mr.  Jordon, 
when,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  at 
haying  such  a  correspondent,  he  gaye 
a  copy  of  Malone's  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  Stratford,  admitted  that  he 
had,  of  his  own  accord,  added  the  porch 
to  the  house  represented  "in  the 
margin  of  an  ancient  suryey."* 

The  greater  part  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  was  bought  hy  a  clock  and 
watchmaker  in  Stratford,  of  the  name 
of  Thomas  Shsip.  He  had  bought 
it,  as  he  declares  it  in  an  afiidayit  of 
its  history,  "  out  of  a  sincere  yene- 
ration for  the  memory  of  its  cele- 
brated planter,"  employing  one  John 
Luckman  to  conyey  it  to  his  pre- 
mises, and  working  "  many  curious 
toys  and  articles  from  the  same." 
Tne  clockmaker  adds,  "  And  I  do 
hereby  declare,  and  take  my  solemn 
oath  upon  the  four  Eyaneelists,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  Grod,  that 
I  neyer  worked,  sold,  or  substituted 
as  for  mulberry-tree  any  other  wood 
than  what  came  from  and  was  part 
of  the  said  tree."t  "  In  our  time," 
says  Mr.  Collier,  "  we  haye  seen  as 
many  relics,  said  to  haye  been  formed 
from  this  one  mulberry-tree,  as  could 
hardly  haye  been  furnished  by  all 
the  mulberry-treea  in  the  county  of 
Warwick."! 

Garrick  had  the  freedom  of  the 
borough  of  Stratford  presented  to 
him  in  a  box  made  from  the  mul- 
berry-tree ;  and  at  the  Stratford  Ju- 
bilee of  1769,  he  sang  a  song  called 
Shakspeare' s  Mtdberry  -  TVea,  with  a 
cup  in  his  hand  made  of  the  tree : — 

"Behold  this  fair  goblet:  'twas  carved 

from  the  tree, 
Which,  O  my  sweet  Shakspeare !  was 

plaatea  by  thee ; 


*  William  Shakspeare,  a  Biography,  p.  503. 
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Ai  a  ralic  I  kits  it,  and  bow  at  the  alnrine. 
'What  comes  from  thy  hand  must  be  ever 
diTine ! 
All  ahaU  yield  to  the  mulberry-tree; 
Bend  to  thee, 
Blest  mulberry 'tree. 
Matchless  was  he 
Who  planted  thee. 
And  thou,  like  him,  immortal  be ! " 

^  O  myr  gweet  Shakspeare  !**  what 
stuff  18  this !  But  hear  what  Cowper 
savs  of  the  liturgy,  and  rites,  and 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  day : — 

"  The  malberry-tree  was  hune  with 
blooming  wreaths. 

The  mulberry*tree  stood  centre  of  the 
dance, 

The  mulberry-tree  was  hymn'd  with  dul- 
cet airs, 

And,  from  his  touchwood  trunk,  the  mul- 
^  berry*tree 

Supplied  sttoh  relics  as  devotion  holds 

Stul  sacred,  and  preserves  with  jhous 
oars."  The  Task,  b.  vL 

Mr.  Hunt,  the  present  town-derk 
of  Stratford,  has  a  handsome  tahle 
formed  of  this  tree;  JoeMundenhad 
a  cup,  with  a  medallion  of  Shakspeare 
upon  it;  and  Tom  HiU,  a  rummer, 
sold  within  the  present  year  for  the 
sum  of  thirty  poimds. 

Shakspeare's  two  daughters  were 
both  well  married  and  settled  in  life 
before  their  father^s  death.  Susan- 
nah, the  eldest,  married  a  physician 
in  Stratford,  of  the  name  or  Hall, 
and  Judith,  the  youngest,  a  vintner 
in  Stratford,  of  the  name  of  Quyney. 
Ko  one  knows  when  or  where  Quyney 
died ;  but  Hall  died  in  Stratford  in 
1635,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  last 
will  was  nuncupative.  **  Concerning 
my  study  of  books,  I  leave  them, 
said  he,  "to  you,  my  son  Nash,  to 
dispose  of  them  as  you  see  good. 
As  for  my  manuscripts,  I  would  nave 

gVen  them  to  Mr.  Boles,  had  he 
^n  here;  but,  forasmuch  as  he  is 
not  here  present,  you  may,  son  Nash, 
bom  them,  or  do  with  them  what 
youplease.**  The  professional MSS. 
of  Hall  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Pn« 
litan  surseon  of  Warwick,  of  the 
name  of  Cdoke ;  and  in  a  very  cu- 
rious way.  "Being  in  my  art,**  he 
sa3r8,  "  an  attendant  to  some  parts  of 
re^^iments  to  keep  the  pass  upon  the 
bndge  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  there 
being  then  with  me  a  mate,  allied  to 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  fol- 


lowing observations  in  Latin,  he 
invited  me  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  llall, 
wife  of  the  deceased,  to  see  the  books 
left  by  Mr.  Hall.  After  a  view  of 
them,  she  told  me  she  had  some 
books,  left  by  one  that  professed 
ph3rsic,  with  her  husband,  for  some 
money.  I  told  her,  if  I  liked  them, 
I  would  give  her  the  money  again. 
She  brought  them  forth,  amongst 
which  there  was  this,*  with  another 
of  the  author*s,  both  intended  for  the 
press.  I,  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hall*s  hand,  told  her  that  one  or  two 
of  them  were  her  husband*8,  and 
shewed  them  her.  She  denied;  I 
affirmed ;  till  I  perceived  she  began 
to  be  offended.  At  last  I  returned 
her  the  money.**  That  is,  as  we  con- 
ceive, he  paid  her  the  money  she  had 
advanced  upon  them.  But  the  whole 
preface  is  m  a  very  loose  style  of 
compontion.  However,  he  took  the 
books  away  with  him,  and  published, 
in  1657  (many  years  after},  a  little 
volume  of  cases  from  the  book  of 
Dr.  Hairs  experience.  Hall  was  sent 
for,  in  1622,  to  the  Countess  of 
Northampton,  at  Ludlow  Castle :  he 
tells  her  complaint,  and  the  way  he 
cured  her.  He  attended  '*  Mr.  Drav- 
ton,  an  excellent  poet,  labouring  oi  a 
tertian,*'  and  cured  him  by  an  emetic 
infusion.  Mrs.  Hall,  his  wife,  would 
appear  to  have  been  miserably  tor- 
mented at  one  time  with  the  cholic, 
and  Elizabeth  Hall,  his  only  daugh- 
ter, with  a  convulsion  of  the  mouth. 
Both  were  cured.  A  Stratford  anti- 
quary will  find  a  fu^d  of  amusement 
in  this  book.  Some  of  the  mixtures 
are  curious  in  the  extreme. 

little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Stratford  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare. *^  It  has  never,  I  think,  been 
observed,**  says  Mr.  Hunter,  ^'that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Welsh 
people  living  in  Stratford  in  Shak- 
speare's youth,  and  that  his  fiuni- 
liarity  thus  obtained,  with  the  pie-^ 
euliar  manner  in  which  the  Welsh 
spoke  the  English  langua^  may 
have  led  him  to  introduce  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  into  the  Ifmy  WioetofWhid'' 
WOT.  We  collect  the  fact  from  the 
parish -rwster  of  Stratfordj  where 
we  find  Ap  Boberts,  Ap  Bioe,  Ap 
Williams,  Ap  Edvruds,  Hu^  iqp 
Shorn,  Howell  ap  Howell,  £vans 
Bice,  Evans  Meredith,  and  several 
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others,  wliofle  nunes  shew  that  ihey 
were  natives  of  Wales,  and  not  ]^- 
sons  merely  of  Wdsh  extraction. 
**  I  see,"  he  adds,  **  no  probable  cause 
of  their  setUement  in  Stratford.*** 
Mr.  Collier  has  made  a  still  more 
cnrions  discovery.  Among  the  nine 
recttsantes  of  Stratford,  in  1592,  who 
«•  coome  not  to  chnrche,  for  fisare  of 
processe  of  debte,"  he  fonnd  Mr. 
John  Shackspere,  the  poet's  own  fa- 
tiier,  WaUum  FlueUen,  and  Oetrrge 
Bardolphe^i  Still  more  curious,  how- 
ever, is  his  discovery  that  the  names  of 
Burbad^  Sly,  Heminge,  end  Tooley 
(names  m  Shakspeare's  own  company 
of  actors),  were  common  in  Stratford 
at  the  time  and  in  the  parts  adjoimng. 

There  is  little  to  see  at  Stratford, 
not  alreadjr  referred  to,  but  the  Chapel 
of  the  Guild,  the  School-room  over 
the  old  Town-Hall,  m  which  Shak- 
speare  received  his  education,  and 
the  curious  old  desk  at  which  Cre*- 
dnlity  would  make  him  sit.  There 
is  a  capital  view  of  the  inner  court 
of  the  Grammar-school  and  of  the 
interior  of  the  Grammar-school  in 
Mr.  Knight*8  WiUiam  Shakspere^  a 
Biography^  a  very  beautifhl  volume, 
with  a  nmd  of  very  curious  informa* 
tion,  extended,  unbappily,  over  too 
wide  a  surface.  No  one,  however, 
who  visits  Stratford  should  omit  to 
see  the  exterior  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  present  town-clerk  of 
Stratford.  There  is  nothing  old  about 
it  now;  but  here  stood  the  mansion 
of  Carew,  earl  of  Totness,  who  mar- 
ried, in  Shakspeare's  time,  the  rich 
heiress  of  the  Cloptons. 

The  Town-Hall  of  Stratford  was 
erected  in  1768,  and,  in  the  year  of 
the  jubilee  (1769),  dedicated  by  Da- 
vid Garrick  to  the  memory  of  Shak- 
speare.  David  spouted  a  very  long 
ode  in  the  great  room  of  the  Town- 
Hall  on  this  occasion. 

"  To  wbttt  blest  genius  of  (he  isle 
Shall  Gratitude  hia  tribute  pay, 
Decree  the  feaii?e  day, 
Erect  the  statue,  and  devote  the  pile  ? " 

The  choral  song,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Ame,  rolled  three  times 
out  the  name  of  Shakspeare ;  burets 
of  applause  broke  out  from  all  sides ; 
mad  Garrick,  dressed  ^  in  a  suit  of 
brown,  and  embroidered  with  a  rich 
gold  laoe,**   presented  a   statue  of 


Shakspeare  to  the  eorpoisBon-^a 
bad  eopv  of  Kent's  sentunental  dan- 
d^,  still  to  be  seen  in  a  niche  out- 
side the  hall.  Within  the  hall  there 
is  a  most  admirable  full-length  por- 
trait of  Grarrick  by  Gainsborouni,  a 
present  to  the  corporation  from  Mn. 
Garrick.  David  is  dressed  in  a  blue 
velvet  coat,  a  pair  of  blue  velvet 
breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  silver 
shoe-buckles,  and  a  red  waistcoat, 
richly  edged  with  gold.  He  extends 
his  right  arm  encouragingly  round  a 
pedestal  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
shakspeare,  danffles  his  hat  in  his 
right  hand  and  nis  cane  in  his  left, 
and  looks  for  all  the  world  a  hero  in 
his  own  conceit.  There  is  a  view 
of  Hampton  Villa  in  the  distance, 
touched  in  with  all  the  landscape 
truth  for  which  Gainsborough  is  so 
deservedly  famous. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  see  in  the 
country  round  Stratford,  and  there 
are  two  wavs  of  seeine  it  —  through 
the  spectacles  of  books  or  the  dull 
naked  eye  of  a  grazier.  Shakspeare, 
it  is  true,  would  look  upon  it  in  both 
lights ;  but  then  he  had  the  ambition 
to  acquire  a  property  in  his  native 
place;  and  we,  who  visit  it  fbr  his 
sake  alone,  look  upon  it  through  the 
gentle  spirit  of  his  own  dramas.  The 
price  of  wheat — or  how  much  hay 
as  a  load  —  or  how  the  turnips  are 
troubled  with  the  fly  this  year  more 
than  the  last  —  or  how  much  Squire 
Lucy  reckons  his  lands  per  acre  — 
or  uses  ramo  here,  or  araining^  in 
another  place, — all  these  and  siinlar 
things  are  of  no  kind  of  earthly  con- 
sequence to  us.  It  is  not  the  present 
crop  we  reap  in  the  fields  about 
Snitterfield,  Shotteiy,  or  Welcombe. 
We  gather  a  harvest  of  our  own  fVom 
a  crop  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  old.  We  commune  with  the 
dead,  and  every  step  we  take  we 
think  of  Shakspeare.  We  listen  to 
the  carol  of  the  lark  far  in  the  clouds 
above  us,  not  for  its  sweet  sake  so 
tnuch  as  the  carol  of  its  progenitors. 
Men,  nmnnera,  and  btdloings,  may, 
will,  and  do  decay,  but  Nature  never 
can.  The  bins  still  stand  in  all  their 
mute  grandeur  and  unchanging  glo- 
nr,  while  the  ambition  of  raising  a 
family  is  dissipated  in  half  a  century. 
The  poet*s  works,  the  produce  of  hia 
own  mind,  in  which  he  would  appiear 
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to  luiT8  teicBii  BO  li€X6ifter  inteKsti 
floiudbh  in  imperiihable  aeenritj,  snd 
the  ATon  nma  at  the  foot  of  the 
poet's  garden  aa  it  ran  when  a  boy 
m  Stiwoid,  unfitted  with  an  aim, 
or  as  a  man,  when  his  line  of  life  was 
fixed  and  his  finrtune  made  >^ 

*'  It  nia%  and,  as  it  runt,  for  srtr  will 
nmon;" 

while  New  Place  has  passed  away, 
and  is,  but  for  books  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  man's  memory,  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

In  Mr.  Knight's  WOUam  Shdk'^ 
spere^  a  Biographf^  there  is  a  very 
useful  little  map  of  the  Shakspeare 
locadities  about  Stratford.  Put  this 
in  one  pock^  a  Shakspeare  in  ano- 
ther, and  carry  a  Wheler's  history 
in  your  hand,  and  you  are  well  set 
np  for  a  wedcat  Stratford,  if  you 
have  Mr.  Kmsht's  biography  and 
Mr.  Collier's  liie  to  refer  to  at  your 
inn.  Take  our  word  for  it,  you  will 
be  well  repaid  if  jrou  start  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  pilgrim  informed, 
and,  b^ter  still,  of  one  willing  to  be 
informed. 

Three  miles  from  Stratford  lies 
Snitterfield.  John  Shakspeare,  the 
poet's  Gather,  was  a  Snitterfield  man, 
and  Mary  Arden,  the  mother  of  the 
poet,  brought  jproperty  in  Snitter- 
field, as  part  of  her  fortune,  to  her 
husband.  Go,  then,  by  all  means, 
and  see  Snitterfield ;  and  if  you  love 
poetry,  think,  when  at  Smtterfield 
(nay,  smile  not  I),  of  Bichard  Jaso, 
once  Ticar  of  Snitterfield  and  tiie 
poet  of  Edge  Hill.  Shenstone,  who 
knew  him  at  Oxford,  used  to  visit 
.him  by  stealth.  Shenstone  was  a 
commoner,  and  Jaao  only  a  sizer; 
and  it  was  thought  beneatn  the  dig- 
jiity  of  a  commoner  to  be  intimate 
with  a  student  of  that  rank.  Ja^, 
who  died  in  1781,  acquired  and  mam- 
tained  through  life  the  friendship  of 
SheiMtone.  His  '*£dge  HiU"  is  no 
cvery-day  production.  . 

Once  at  Snittfeffield,  Glopton  House 
is  not  fiur  off;  but  vou  may  miss  it  if 
you  are  not  on  the  alert,  for  it  is 
nestled  in  woods,  and  not  easily  seen. 
The  main  falmc  of  the  building  is  of 
the  age  of  Shakspeare;  and  the  whole 
house  conveys,  with. its  porches  and 
gables,  bay-windows  and  tali  chim- 
neys, a  goodly  notion  of  the  home  of 


the  (Sopton  fiunily  in  the  days  of 

Elisabeth. 

Ingon  Meadow,  too,  it  at  hand,  and 
here,  when  at  Clopton,  yon  may  wend 
still  ftirther,  and  climb  the  not  very 
steep  hill  <^  Weloombe.  The  three 
spires  of  Coventry  are  seen  from  thia 
hill. 

Go  to  Shottery  through  the  fields, 
barely  a  mile ;  a  short  mlk  even  for 
an  invalid.  Anne  Hathavray,  the 
wife  of  the  world's  William  Shak- 
speare, was  a  Shottery  girl.  Here 
tney  will  shew  you  a  cotta^  which 
she  is  said  to  have  lived  in,  and  a 
kind  of  second-best  bed,  very  richly 
carved,  wherever  carving  could  lie 
put,  for  it  has  a  tester  of  ii^K)d,  carved 
and  nanelled,  in  the  elaborate  manner 
of  Elizabeth's  age.  But  this  is  not 
all;  here  you  may  see — ^but  not  with- 
out asking  to  see-- for  the  modest, 
though  poor,  inhabitants  thrust  no- 
thing before  yon — a  sheet  and  pil- 
low-case, soft,  and  home-spun,  with 
the  seams  of  open  work  in  the  man- 
ner of  hem-stitdi.  This  may  have 
been  the  second-best  bed  (nor  is  the 
conjecture  a  wild  one)  that  Shakspeare 
bequeathed  to  his  wife,  and  which 
Anne  Hathaway,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  removed  from  New  Place 
to  her  native  Shottery.  We  have 
seen  many  conjectures  ten  times  more 
improbable  than  the  one  now  ha- 
zarded; ten  times  over  copied  till 
what  looked  like  truth  is  by  repe- 
tition at  last  received  as  truth,  as  if 
there  had  never  been  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  The  Hathaways  were 
possessed  of  property  in  Shottery  so 
late  as  the  year  1888,  and  Hathaways 
still  live  tnere,  though  the  whole 
character  of  the  place  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. A  stack  of  cottages,  of 
staring  red  brick,  has  recently  been 
erected  hy  the  present  possessor  of 
the  old  Hathaway  rights  in  pretty 
uid  secluded  Shottety. 

"« Tradition,"  savs  Mr.  Knight, 
^  always  valuable  wnen  it  is  not  op- 
posed to  evidence,  has  assoeiated  for 
many  years  the  cotta^  of  the  Haul- 
aways, at  Shottery,  with  the  wife  of 
SfaaJcspeare.  Garriek  purchased  re- 
lics out  of  it  at  the  time  of  tfaefltnt- 
ford  Jubilee ;  Samuel  Ireland  after- 
wards carried  off  what  was  called 
Shakspeare's  courting  -  chair ;  and 
there  is  still  in  the  house  a  very 
ancient  carved  bedstead,  which  baa 
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\)een  handed  down  finom  descendant 
to  descendant  as  an  heir-loom."  * 

Shakspeare  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  hankering  after  Shottery  when 
a  man  in  years.  '*  It  seemeth,*'  says 
Abraham  StnrW,  of  Stratford,  writ- 
ing to  Richard  Qnyney,  then  in  Lon- 
don, *'  that  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  is  willing  to  disburse 
some  money  upon  some  odd  yard* 
land  or  other  at  Shottery." 

The  road  from  Stratford  to  Charle- 
cote,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  lies 
over  Clopton's  bridge,  and  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon — a  lovely 
river  at  this  part,  in  spite  of  the 
willow  mops  which  skirt  its  course, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Charle- 
Gote.  The  road  to  Loxley  branches 
off  upon  your  right ;  on  your  left, 
in  the  distance,  are  the  woods  of 
Welcombe,  and,  immediately  before 
you,  the  new}  church  of  Alveston. 
Three  short  miles  well  by,  and 
Charlecote  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Lu- 
<^s  for  four  centuries,  if  not  longer, 
lies  prettily  before  you.  Run,  as  we 
did,  great  with  expectations  already 
recJi^d,  and  you  are  soon  at  Charle- 
cote. You  lose  the  house,  however, 
amid  the  trees  for  some  short  time, 
before  you  diverge  to  the  left  by  the 
footway  which  leads  to  the  mansion 
of  the  descendant  of  Shakspeare^s 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 

We  were  still  uncertain  at  every 
step  we  took  of  the  right  of  foot- way 
we  had  chosen  through  the  park  of 
Charlecote.  The  wide-spreading  arms 
of  an  ancestral  elm  moaned  heavily 
over-head — the  woods  grew  thicker 
and  thicker  before  us. 

"  Anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jamps  along  by  him." 

^*  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us 
venison?**  was  our  first  exclamation 
from  As  You  lake  It,  when  a  voice 
was  heard,  sounding  in  our  ears, 
*'  Which  is  he  that  tailed  the  deer?** 
We  stood  still  for  a  time,  till  we  re- 
membered that  the  woids  were  the 
words  (tf  Jacques,  and  we  had  courage 
to  go  on. 

The  old  house  has  been  enlarged 
considerably,  and  its  old  features 
somewhat  improved,  since  the  time 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  with  the  Charlecote 


of  Shakspeare.  It  is  bdlt  of  brick» 
with  a  sunk  fence,  and  a  gate-house 
in  advance.  Rich,  verdant  pastures 
extend  on  every  side,  and  herds  of 
deer  are  seen  wherever  the  eye  can 
reach.  If  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  with 
his  two  parks,  had  no  deer,  nis  de- 
scendant has  evidently  more  than 
enough  for  one.  He  would  seem  to 
have  stocked  his  park  to  counte- 
nance the  deer  -  stealing  story  of 
Shalrapeare's  youth,  and  to  remove 
the  base  stispa  of  Malone,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Lucv  had  no  park  for 
deer,  and  could,  therefore,  have  made 
no  complaint  against  Shakspeare,  aa 
Justice  Shallow  did  against  Talstaff, 
that  he  had  kSled  h£g  deer. 

Mr.  Hunter  thinks,  and  we  agree 
with  him,  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
truth  of  Ibe  story  whether  the  Lucys 
had  or  had  not  what  was  technicaUy 
termed  a  park.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
the  son,  sent  a  present  of  a  buck  to 
Lord  EUesmere,  at  Harefield.  He 
had,  therefore,  deer  of  his  own,  or 
he  bought  the  buck  for  the  occasion. 
This  one  &ct  proves  or  disproves 
very  little.  It  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose what  we  learn  from  D*£we8, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in  1584,  was 
joined  with  four  others  in  bringing 
in  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  grain 
and  game.  This,  as  Malone  admits, 
gives  some  colour  to  the  story;  nor  is 
uie  period  unimportant — Shakspeare 
was  dien  in  his  twentieth  year. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  at 
Charlecote  in  the  year  1828,  Mr. 
Lucy  told  him  that  ^  the  park  firom 
whidi  Shakspeare  stole  the  buck 
was  not  that  which  surrounds  Char- 
lecote, but  belonged  to  a  mansion  at 
some  distance,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  resided  at  the  time  of  the  tres- 
pass. The  tradition  went,**  he  adds, 
^  that  they  hid  the  buck  in  a  bam, 
part  of  which  was  standing  a  few 
years  ago,  but  now  totally  decayed.** 
Mr.  Lucy  referred  to  tne  park  at 
FulhnxA  now  no  longer  the  property 
of  his&mily. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  put  great 
faith  in  the  deer-stealing  story,  and 
very  little  fidth,  indeed,  in  the  one 
verse  of  the  ballad  on  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  generally  received  as  genuine. 
It  comes  into  the  world  fjrom  a  sus- 
picious quarter.    Steevens,  the  Fuck 
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of  oommentatoTa,  first  printed  it  from 
the  Oldys*  MSS.  from  among  the  col- 
lections which  Oldys  is  said  to  have  left 
for  a  life  of  Shakspeare.  '*  I  may  add,** 
says  Steevens,  **  that  the  veracity  of 
the  late  Mr.  Oldys  has  never  yet  been 
impeached ;  and  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable that  a  ballad  should  be  forged 
from  which  an  undiscovered  wag 
could  derive  no  triumph  over  anti- 
quarian credulity.**  Oldys  was  then 
aead,  his  veracity  was  unquestion- 
able, and  this  was,  as  we  conceive, 
one  of  those  tricks  upon  the  world 
in  which  Steevens  delighted  to  in- 
dulge. There  is  no  such  verse  pre- 
served in  Oldys*  own  annotated 
Langbaine  in  tne  British  Museum, 
and  there  he  has  preserved  much 
odd  minutise  of  one  lund  and  another 
about  Shakspeare  and  his  writings. 

The  hall  at  Chariecote  is  well 
worth  seeing ;  the  library  is  large, 
and  the  pictures  curious.  "  How 
odd,**  savs  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  if  a 
folio  Shakspeare  should  be  found 
amongst  the  books  !** 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  at 
Chariecote,  a  veiy  little  diurch  on 
the  skirts  of  the  park,  are  three  very 


interesting  m(muments  of  the  Lucys 
of  Shakspeare*B  time  —  three  suc- 
cessive Sir  Thomases,  the  father,  the 
son,  and  the  f;randson.  Old  Sir 
Thomas,  who  is  said  to  have  put 
Shakspeare  in  the  stocks,  lies  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  Joyce,  to  whose 
memory  he  had  erected  the  tomb  in 
which  they  both  lie,  and  to  whose 
many  virtues  he  has  left  the  touch- 
ing tribute  of  affection  which  still 
dignifies  her  tomb.  The  second  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  the  son,  lies  in  armour 
by  himself,  his  wife  and  children 
kneeling  on  the  plinth  beneath  him ;  * 
and  the  third  Sir  Thomas,  who  died 
in  1 640,  is  represented  in  a  kind  of 
half-raised  posture  by  the  side  of  a 
most  beautiful,  elaborate,  recumbent 
figure  of  his  wife.  These  three 
monuments  are  the  only  objects  of 
interest  in  the  church  at  Chariecote, 
but  they  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

Here  we  must  conclude.  Our  visit 
to  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  one  of  the  ut- 
most interest  to  ourselves;  and,  if 
we  have  not  proved  over -dull  or 
tedious  to  our  readers,  we  have  met 
with  more  than  our  reward. 


A  LXTTSB  FBOM  BICHASD  GBEENE,  BSQ-  TO  OLIVBB  TOBKE,  '*  TOUCHING  ** 
SHAK8PEABE*S  MOKUMENT  AT  STBATI^BD-UPOK-AVON. 

Sib, «. The  perusal  of  the  article  in  yoar  November  namber,  entitled  "  A  Fine 
Day  at  Stratford-upon.Avon,"  indnces  me  to  offer  to  the  writer  some  facts  and 
observations  relating  to  the  Shakspeare  monument,  which,  from  the  interesting  nature 
of  your  contributor's  inquiries,  it  would  be  unpardonable  for  me  to  withhold. 

Mr.  Wheler,  in  his  Hiitory  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  concludes  the 
preface  to  bis  work  with  the  following  acknowlecigement :  — 

"  In  this  compilation  much  assistance  has  been  derived  from  the  MS.  collections 
of  the  late  learned  and  Reverend  Joseph  Greene,  formerly  master  of  tlie  Free  Gram- 
mar-School at  Stratford,  and  rector  of  Welford  in  uloucestershire,  which  were 
obligingly  communicated  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Vyright,  of  Lichfield,  to  whom  many 
thanks  are  thus  retumed  for  his  so  generously  promoting  the  work." 

This  Mr.  Greene  (my  great-uncle)  was  formerly  vicar  of  Weston-super«Avon, 
and  of  Preston-super-Stour,  afterwards  rector  of  Welford  and  Miserden,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  received  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  Free  Grammar-School  at 
Stratford  in  1735.  He  had  a  brother  (Richard  Greene,  my  gprand&ther),  who  was  a 
suixeon  at  Lichfield,  and  who  was  the  collator  and  proprietor  of  a  museum  of  natural 
and  artificial  curiosities,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Boswell  as  Mr.  Greene's 
Museum.  The  two  brothers  corresponded  very  often  upon  antiquarian  matters,  and, 
from  the  letters  of  Joseph  Greene,  now  in  my  possession,  I  am  enabled  to  elucidate 
several  interesting  points  relating  to  the  Stratford  monument.  I  also  possess,  through 
the  same  channel,  an  original  painting  of  the  monument,  executed,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  (both  from  its  general  character  and  from  circumstances  which  I 
shall  presently  mention),  before  the  year  1748,  when  the  monument  was  repaired  and 
beautified  by  "  Mr.  John  Hall,  the  limner."  I  have  also  a  cast  of  the  face,  certainUf 
taken  before  this  period,  es  will  be  proved  by  the  letters  I  shall  quote.    The  painting 

*  Mr.  Knight  has  engraved,  p.  486,  the  second  Sir  Thomas  for  the  first ;  and  at 
p.  514,  John  Heywood  for  Thomas  Heywood.  But  these  are  small  blemishes  in  a 
beantifally  illustrated  work. 
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I  spttk  of  is  by  no  mMiift  t  daab  or  in  n  mntilttod  (sondition ;  it  !•  oridentlj  oxeented 
by  one  who  was  not  a  mere  bouM-painter,  but  has  that  miqaeetionable  air  of  original* 
ity  and  feeling  (as  it  is  technicaUy  termed),  whereby  a  connoisieur  would  at  once 
pfononnce  it  lo  be  the  production  of  an  artist,  and  a  vraUtinblance  of  that  which  it 
represents.  Feelioff  assured  that  this  picture  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  poet's 
monument,  before  the  reparations  in  1748,  I  shall  here  describe  it.  The  painting 
measures  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  by  thirteen  inches,  and  is  executed  in  oil  upon 
pieces  of  paper  mounted  on  canvass.  The  colouriug  has,  at  some  period,  been 
slightly  repaired,  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  in  a  perfect  state.  It  was  originally  in  my 
grandmther'a  museum,  from  whence  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  relative  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wheler  (Dr.  Richard  Wright,  M.D.);  at  his  death  it  came  into  my 
father's  possession,  and  in  this  way  into  my  keeping. 

From  the  eircumstauee  of  my  great- uncle  rending  at  Stratford,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  picture  was  painted  for  him,  and  presented  to  my  grand &ther,  amongst  other 
things  which  I  find  mentioned  in  their  correspondence.  Aa  to  the  painter  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  ioibrroation  upon  that  point),  I  may  conjecture  that  it  was  painted  by 
one  Smith ;  for,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1737,  Joseph  Greene  writes  thus  to  his  brother, — 

"  I  told  you  of  y  Smiths,  y*  two  limners  which  we  have  at  Stratford ;  they  ana 
reckonM  rtry  good  hands,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  Business  here ;  they  hare 
diree  guineas  wt  e/f'ry  picture." 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  might  have  employed  one  of  these  men 
to  make  a  painting  of  the  monument,  as  admiration  of  Shakspeare  and  kindness  to  his 
brother  were  always  uppermost  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  moreover,  in  those  days,  the 
visit  of  a  limner  to  a  country  town  was  not  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  such  a  pamttng  as  I  am  now  speaking  of  comparatively  rare. 

The  painting  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Britton*a  deecription  of  the  monument. 
As  for  Hollar's  etching  in  the  first  edition-  of  Dugdale's  WarwUktkirt,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  your  contributor's  inquiry,  that  it  is  no  representation  of  what 
the  monument  wet,  I  infer,  from  the  general  similitude  of  the  whole  and  the  general 
inaccuracy  of  the  details,  that  HoUar  made  his  etching  from  the  description  or  im- 
perfect sketch  of  another  pereon,  and  not  from  the  monoment  itself. 

Mr.  Joseph  Greene  writes  to  .his  brother  (Sept.  1746)  as  follows : — 

'*  Dear  Brother,—!  saw  your  epistle  to  my  father  of  the  date  of  Sept.  j*  14th, 
and  therein  perceive  you  have  heard  of  y"  scheme  propos'd  here,  for  repairing  y« 
Stratford  Monument  of  Shakspeare.  How  far  you  have  been  inform'd  ofy*thing,  I 
know  not,  but  y"  affair  is  as  follows  : — A  company  of  strolling  players  ^much  j*  best 
set  I  have  seen  out  of  London,  and  in  which  opinion  I  am  far  from  being  singular) 
came  here  in  May  last,  and  continued  with  a  litUe  interruption  'till  September.  The 
master  of  these  wanderers,  one  Mr.  John  Ward,  prevailed  with  y*  present  mayor,  to 
lend  him  our  spatious  town-hall,  wherein  to  erect  his  theatre  for  y*  term  aforemen- 
tioned, ony"  previous  condition  of  depositing  in  his  hands  five  guineas  for  y^  use  of 
yo  poor  of  Stratford ;  which  condition,  as  on  y*  one  hand  it  was  accepted  by  the 
mayor,  so  (let  it  not  be  forgotten  on  y«  other),  it  was  first  voluntarily  o&r'd  by  Mr. 
Ward  himself.  Not  to  be  tedious,  y*  actors  met  with  much  encouragement,  even 
beyond  what  they  themselves  could  have  expected;  and  Mr.  Ward,  to  express  his 
gratitude,  voluntarily  made  another  generous  proposal  of  acting  a  play  of  Shakespeare, 
the  pro6t  arising  from  which,  he  declar*d,  should  he  solely  appropriated  (as  y*  bill 
expresses  it)  to  the  repairin^^  y*  original  monument  of  y«  poet,  very  genteely  refusing 
to  apply  a  shilling  of  the  money  to  his  own  use.  Printed  bills  were,  therefore,  given 
out  for  the  purpose ;  and  on  the  9th  of  this  instant,  September,  about  aixteen  or  seven- 
teen pounds  were  received  ttom  y«  spectators  of  y«  play  of  Othello  then  acted  in  y 
town-hall,  y«  characters  of  which  play  (except  that  of  Brabantio)  were  well  person- 
ated, and  the  whole  conducted  with  much  decorum.  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be  no 
disagreeable  news  to  you,  that  I  myself,  with  my  own  humble  mite,  somewhat  eon* 
tributed  to  that  nightii  entertainment,  and  received  greater  marks  of  esteem  for  y* 
same  than  I  could  have  presumed  to  expect,  or  care  to  rdate.  I  shall,  tberefbre,  only 
tell  y«  following  veraes*  were  compos'd  by  me,  by  way  of  a  general  prologue  to  y« 
play  exhibited  on  that  particular  occasion,  and  spoken  by  y*  ingenious  Mr.  Wara, 
who  enter*d  folly  into  my  sentiments,  and  express'd  every  sentence  as  I  could  wish, 
with  the  justest  emphasis  and  most  exact  propriety,  notwithstanding  he  had  had  the 

composition  but  a  very  short  time  in  his  possession." 

•  •  •  •  •  e 

In  addition  to  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds  whioh  were  realised  by  the  play, 


They  are  printed  in  Mr.  Wheler's  Woiir,  p,  f  4. 
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there  was  abo  t  pmblic  contrilwtion,  u  eppenrs  IVom  the  fottowmg  notice,  in  writing, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Greene,  as  well  as  from  the  letter  whieh  succeeds  it  :-^ 

"  I  am  aesired  to  give  notice,  that  on  Friday  next  (25th)  there  will  he  a  meeting 
at  the  Market-Hall  in  Stratford,  of  those  persons  who  contributed  for  y^  repairing  of 
Shakespeare's  Monument,  in  order  to  resol7e  upon  a  proper  method  of  repairing 
and  beautifying  the  Monument  aforesaid. 

"  Published  Nov.  20th,  1748." 

The  next  letter  fully  describes  the  monument  at  it  was  ifriginally,  and  states  to 
what  extent  the  repairs  and  renewals  were  carried : — 

*'  To  my  old  Fellow-Collegian  and  Table-man  y^  Rev.  JohnSympsoo,  formerly  of 

Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire. 

"  Dear  Sir,«-When  yon  was  with  me  at  Stratford  you  imposed  upon  me  a  task  as 
to  which  I  question  whether  I  am  capable  of  giving  you  full  satisfaction.  You  wanted 
me  to  inform  jou  of  what  materials  the  original  monument  of  Shakspcare  in  our  chan- 
cel was  composed.  Having  since  had  an  opportunity,  never  perhaps  to  he  repeated,  of 
seeing  y«  figure  and  examining  it  myself  when  taken  down  to  be  cleans'd  from  dust,  &c* 
I  can  assure  you  that  y*  hast  and  y«  cushion  before  it,  on  which,  as  on  a  desk,  our  poet 
seems  to  write,  is  one  solid  hard  hloek  of  limestone,  naturally  of  a  bleuish  cast,  which 
cou'd  be  had  from  no  quarry  in  our  neighbouriiood,  except  from  a  villaj^  call'd  Wimp* 
cote,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Stratford,  and  us'd  generally  for  pavmg  of  halls  and 
ground-rooms. 

"  The  two  columns  which  support  y*  entablatures  and  ornaments  above  y*  bust, 
are  of  blade  polished  marble.  Ibe  capitals  and  bases  of  y^  columns  (which  are  of  y* 
Corinthian  order  and  gilded)  are  freestone,  and  so  are  y«  two  painted  naked  boys,  as 
also  y<  scull  ('though  not  gilded),  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  monument. 

''  There  are  two  distinct  entablatures,  one  directly  over  y'  bust,  the  other  on  a 
higher  range  over  y^  poet's  coat  of  arms  ;  both  these  consist  of  regular  architrares, 
frieses,  and  cornices,  and  were  originally  all  of  white  afa^aster,  a  little  Teined  with 
red  ;  Imty*  old  architraves  being  much  decayed  and  shattered,  it  was  thonght  proper  to 
snbstitnte  new  oees  of  marble,  which  look  qnite  as  beautifnl  as  y*  alabaster,  and  fuUy 
answer  y*  more  material  intention  of  strengtoening  y«  monnunent. 

**  In  repairing  the  whole  care  waa  ti^n,  as  nearly  as  eon'd  be,  noi  to  add  to  or  di- 
minish from  what  y*  woric  consisted  o^  and  appeared  to  be  when  first  erected.  And, 
realty,  except  changing  y*  suhstance  of  y*  architraves  from  white  alabaster  to  white 
marble,  nothing  has  been  done  but  supplying  with  y«  original  materials  whatsoever  was 
by  accident  broken  off,  reviving  the  old  colouring,  and  renewing  the  gilding  that  was 
lost. 

"  If  this  account  in  any  tolerable  manner  answers  your  inquiry,  it  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to, 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  assured  old  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

"Joseph  G««»wb.'* 
"  Straifird-upon-Avon,  Warwiek^ire,  Sept,  37(ft,  1749. 

The  only  remark  I  desire  to  make  upon  this  letter  is,  that  it  supplies  an  additional 
proof  of  the  originality  of  my  painting,  which  represents  the  architraves,  cornices,  &c. 
*'  of  white  alabaster  a  little  veined,  not  "  with  red,"  certsinly,  but  with  a  bhiish  co- 
lour. 

Mr.  Hall,  the  limner,  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  in  a  satislactory  manner,  if 
the  poetical  testimony  of  Mrs.  Bnrten,  the  wife  of  the  writing-maater  at  the  gtammar* 
school,  is  entitled  to  any  reepeot.  She  thus  addressed  bias  under  the  incognito  of 
••  Amynta  :"— 

"  To  Mr.  Hall,  painter,  at  Stratford.vpon-Avon,  on  seeing  y*  original  boat  of  Shak- 
speare  now  Beaotyfide  in  y*  Collegiate  ChnrdiofScradbrd-upon-Avoo,  Warwicfc- 
snire. 

"  Shakespear!  who  can  thy  manly  fiice  behold, 
With  look  indtfierent,  and  bosom  cold ; 
See  thy  eyes  sparkle  with  poetick  firs, 
And  eatoh  no  apark  to  make  his  muse  aspire 
To  emolato  the  bard  whom  all  adniiio  ? 
Though  long  thy  bones  have  emmbM  into  dust 
Apelles  now  reanimates  thy  host. 
The  painter's  art  (like  thy  immortal  song) 
To  ages  hands  thy  pleasing  form  along. 
And  at  the  sight  e'en  Envj  holds  her  tongue." 

Ai  to  tho  MQtlMiitioity  of  the  cast  of  which  I  fatTO  i^okio,  and  the  fiMt  of  its 
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being  .token  h^ort  the  repun  of  tbe  nonmaait  in  1748,  I  exUftct  tiM  foHowiq^ 
pasnges  from  letters  of  Mr.  Joeeph  Greene  to  kit  1»rother :— 

"  Welford,  near  Stratford- npan^ Avon,  OeUfbtr  SO,  1773. 

*'  Dear  Brother,~In  tlie  year  1748,  the  original  monument  of  Bhakeepear  in  tbe 
chancel  of  Stratford  charch  Was  repaired  and  beautified.  Ac  I  previously  conaidered, 
that  when  that  work  should  be  finished  no  money  or  farour  would  procure  what  I 
wanted,  namely  a  mould  from  y*  carv'd  face  of  the  poet,  I  therefore,  with  a  coafe* 
derate,  about  a  month  before  the  intended  reparation,  took  a  good  mould  in  plaister  of 
Paris  from  the  carving,  which  I  now  hare  by  me,  and  if  jou  will  promise  I  shall  have 
one  plaister  cast  from  it  (for  the  materials  and  trouble  of  procuring  which  I  will  most 
willingly  pay),  the  mould  siiall  become  yoon,  and  upon  your  mentioning  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  safely  conreyed,  shall  with  the  first  convenience  be  sent  to  yon." 

On  the  9lh  of  October,  1777,  he  thus  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  cast  u— 

'*  I  beg  you  will  accept  mj  sincere  thanks  for  y*  cast  of  Shakespear's  face,  which 
is  very  neat  and  perfect,  and  seems  to  have  been  oarefoHy  taken.  I  question 
whether  there  is  another  mould  of  the  same  in  being.  I  know  there  were  two  more 
token  from  the  monument  at  the  same  time  with  mine ;  yet,  as  thirty  years  are  now 
past  sbee  the  operation,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  syllable  of  any  other  mould  or  cast  of 
the  kind  since  y^  period  mentioned,  J  believe  ours  may  pass  for  a  unique,  as  the 
virtuoii  term  it,  and  consequently  be  of  no  small  estimation.  Immediately  after  y« 
formation  of  this  mould,  the  &ce  of  our  bard  was  new  painted  ;  so  that,  till  about  an 
hundred  years  to  come,  an  attempt  for  another  resemblance  will  be  quasb*d  with  a 
noli  m$  faitgcre,  and  the  taking  a  fresh  mask  from  the  figure  will  not  be  allowed  upon 
any  consideration." 

My  cast  is  one  taken  by  my  grandfather  from  the  mould  spoken  of  in  (he  fore* 
going  extracto ;  it  is  in  plaiater  of  Paris,  and  the  nose  has  been  damaged.  It  has  also 
been  unfortunately  twice  painted ;  the  last  time  a  bad  imitation  of  the  natural  colours, 
as  described  by  Wheler  and  others. 

I  trust  you  will  consider  the  interesting  nature  of  this  subject  a  sufficient  apology 
for  troubling  you  with  tbis  communication ;  and  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

RlCBABD  GnXEHB,   F.A.S. 

Uchfield,  November  14, 1844. 
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Thb  evenine  sun  shone  freely  into 
the  room  where  £dward  Murray  sat 

gr  the  bedside  of  his  d3dng  child, 
er  sufferings  had  been  long  and 
severe ;  but  now  she  slept  calmly  as 
an  infant,  one  hand  clasped  in  her 
&ther*8,  while  her  pale  cheek  rested 
oa  the  other,  halt  hidden  by  the 
long  soft  hair  that  floated  over  the 
pillow. 

God  only  could  know  the  bitter- 
OBSB  of  anguish  that  wrung  the  fa- 
ther's heart,  as  he  looked  upon  that 
beloved  &oe,  and  felt  it  would  soon 
be  hidden  from  him  for  ever.  He 
was  a  man  of  reserved  manners,  and 
few  knew  the  story  of  his  life.  It 
was  whispered  that  a  wife,  whom  he 
adored,  had  left  him  years  before, 
and  was — worse  than  dead;  and  it 
was  well  known  that  he  seemed  to 
care  for  nothing  in  the  wide  world, 
save  the  daughter  over  whose  infancy 
and  youth  be  had  watched  with  ten- 


derness like  a  mother's.  He  had 
never  left  her  even  for  a  day ;  he  had 
renounced  intercourse  with  friends 
and  relations  to  live  only  for  her; 
and,  now,  there  lav  his  idol,  dying: 
he  knew  it,  he  felt  it,  and  yet  his 
^es  were  drv,  and  his  lips  did  not 
tremble  as  he  murmured  slowly, 
"  God  bless  her !  she  is  my  all,  dbe 
has  been  my  good  angel :  God  bless 
herl" 

He  rejoiced  in  her  calm  sleep^  and 
yet  he  longed  for  the  time  when  she 
should  wake  and  speak  to  him,  for 
he  felt  her  delirium  was  past  Oh ! 
how  cruelly  the  wandenng  of  her 
pure  and  innocent  mind  hi^  opened 
afresh  the  secret  sorrows  of  her  fa- 
ther I  It  was  ever  of  her  early  child- 
hood that  she  spoke,  of  the  first  home 
she  rememberdi,  of  her  long -lost 
mother.  Often  would  she  start  from 
her  pUlow,  exclaiming  th«t  her  mo- 
ther was  ccHDCy  and  mingling  words 
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•f  wdoome  and  endeanneiit  with  le- 
proaches  for  her  hftvipg  delayed  her 
oooung  80  long.  Little  had  Mr. 
Murray  dreamed  of  the  fondneaa 
with  which  his  Helen  had  gIuh^  to 
that  name  so  long  unspoken;  bttle 
xecked  he  till  then  of  the  deep  and 
passionate  affection  that  made  her 
unconscious  tongue  eloquent  in  ad- 
dreBsiog  the  yision  of  her  fan^. 
Hour  hy  hour  he  sat  listening  to  her 
fond  details  of  long  past  events ;  how 
she  sat  with  her  mother  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  old  lime-tree  vratchine 
for  him ;  and  again  her  jojrous  laugh 
rang  out  as  she  told  of  his  coming, 
and  of  all  he  said  as  he  clasped  them 
hoth  to  his  hosom ;  she  told  how  she 
had  knelt  hetween  them  to  prsyt  and 
affain  she  uttered  the  very  words  of 
the  first  simple  prayer  her  mother 
had  taught  her. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  Helen 
woke.  Her  eyes  rested  long  and  sadly 
on  her  father*s  altered  face ;  and,  at 
last,  drawing  him  towards  her,  she 
laid  her  head  on  his  hosom,  and  wept 
silently. 

""What  ails  you,  darlmg?"  he 
said ;  ^  yon  are  hotter,  surely.** 

*^  Yes,  yes,  I  am  hetter;  hut  I  see 
it  all.  I  haye  almost  hroken  your 
heart.** 

^'No,  Helen,  it  is  not  you,  dear 
child;  you  have  heen  my  omnfort 
and  my  yxy^  he  exclaimed;  ^  you 
are  so  still. 

^  I  have  heen  delirious,  I  know,** 
said  Helen,  *'and  have  spoken  of 
thinss  that  must  have  tortured  you.** 
*'It  matters  not,  dear  child.  Do 
you  think  a  day  passes  wherein  I  do 
not  think  of  those  things?  What 
else  has  made  me  what  I  am?  I 
have  heen  a  sad  companion  for  you, 
Hden ;  hut  God  knows  I  have  loved 
you  well.** 

It  was  after  a  long  silence  that 
Helen  spoke  a^ain. 

^  Let  me,**  said  she,  '^onoe,  only  once 
more  speak  of  her.  A  day  may  come 
when,  m  hitter  sorrow,  me  may  ask 
your  forgiveness.  Sometimes  I  think 
of  her, — pale,  dying,  hroken-hearted, 
— prajring  you  to  sa^  one  kind  word 
to  ner  hefore  she  dies.  Oh,  father, 
dearest  father  I  if  that  time  should 
ever  come,  promise,  for  the  sake  of 
3rour  child,  who  will  then  he  in  her 
cold  {iprave,  promise  to  forgive  her  I  ** 
His  voice  was  hoarse,  but  he  re- 
plied calmlyt  ^  HeleD»  X  hare  kmg 


since  foigsren  her;  hat  I  promise 
you,  by  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  if 
ever  I  near  of  her  in  trouble  or  sor- 
row, I  will  do  all  she  has  left  me  the 
power  to  do,  to  comfort  and  relieve 
her.** 

^'  God  bless  you  for  those  words ! 
I  have  prayed  for  her  aU  my  life, 
and  now  m  my  death,  my  last 
thoughts  are  for  you  and  for  her. 
Father,  will  you  not  pray  with  me  ?  ** 

He  knelt  down  and  covered  his 
face,  while  his  child,  calling  up  all 
her  dying  strength,  poured  forth  a 
fervent  prayer  for  the  erring  wife — 
the  lost  mother.  To  Edwa^  Mur- 
ray her  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  an 
angel  pleading  for  the  fallen  one  in 
whom  nis  heart  had  once  delighted. 
His  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of 
his  emotion,  as  that  youn^  voice, 
strouR  in  the  eneigy  of  faith  and 
love,  breathed  its  last  prayer,  uniting 
once  more  names  that  had  long  been 
sundered,  and  asking  blessings  on 
both.  Helen*s  prater  was  done,  her 
spirit  lingered  awmle,  and  then  fled 
for  ever.  At  midnight,  when  the 
servants  ventured  to  enter  the  room, 
the  father  still  held  the  fair  young 
head  on  his  bosom;  but  he  knew 
she  was  dead,  and,  after  he  had  laid 
her  tenderly  on  the  pillow,  and  kissed 
her  cheek,  lie  suffered  them  to  lead 
him  away  without  a  murmur. 

His  was  a  grief  of  which  the  world 
could  know  nothing.  None  heard 
him  complain,  none  saw  him  weep ; 
and  yet  there  was  that  in  his  face, 
betraying  more  grief  than  tears  or 
words  could  have  expressed.  He.jjiid 
all  that  he  was  asked  to  do ;  but  it 
seemed  that,  if  left  alone,  he  would 
have  mused  on  for  ever,  unconsciouB 
of  all  that  passed  around  him.  He 
did  not  see  the  dead  again ;  but  he 
followed  her  to  the  gravc^  and  re* 
turned  with  a  firm  step  to  his  solitary 
home. 

A  week—two— three  weeks,  passed 
away,  and  still  Mr.  Murray  remained 
in  the  same  stupor  of  unspoken  grief 
with  which  he  had  seen  his  last 
earthly  hope  ftde  from  his  arms  for 
ever.  He  had  no  friends,  and  his 
servants,  who  had  all  loved  poor 
Helen,  though  they  pitied  him,  cured 
not  speak  of  comfort.  Once  the 
nurse,  who  had  tended  Helen  from 
her  birth,  came  to  bes  he  would 
rouse  himself,  but  when  ne  raised  his 
calm,  hopdM  ^eS|  the  woid9 
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on  her  lips,  and  she  felt  ft  could  he 
but  mockery  to  speak  oomiaon 
phrases  of  consolation  to  one  oa- 
whom  had  fallen  the  weight  of  s 
sorrow  like  his. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  it  might 
be  a  month  after  his  chilcPs  death,  as 
he  paced  the  large  chamber  which 
had  been  her  fkyourite  sitting-room, 
his  eye  fell  on  her  desk.  He  started, 
and  turned  hastily  away ;  but  return* 
ing  soon  to  the  table  on  which  it 
st^,  b^gan  to  examine  its  contents. 
The  first  thing  he  touched  was  a  pa- 
per covered  with  her  own  delicate 
nand-writing.  He  remembered  the 
day  she  had  sat  there,  even  where  he 
stood  now,  and  he  had  observed  that 
she  was  writing  unconsciously  while 
she  conversed  with  him.  Her  own 
name  and  his  were  traced  again  and 
again  on  that  paper,  and  he  pressed 
it  passionately  to  his  lips.  Tnen  he 
found  a  copv  of  unfinished  verses, 
sweet,  and  full  of  promise,  breathing 
the  tteeh  purity  of  her  jKiftcd>  yet 
but  half-developed  mind.  Then  there 
were  some  eUgnt  sketches  made  in 
the  previous  summer,  and  among 
them  an  attempted  likeness  of  him- 
self. He  recollected  the  day  tAie  bade 
him  lit  f(Mr  hts  picture,  how  wit  and 

genius,  or  what  seemed  such  to  him, 
owed  fVom  her  tongue  and  lighted 
her  smile.  He  could  not  b^  to 
look  at  it,  but  turned  over  a  few 
papers  that  remained  in  the  de^. 
Wibeii  he  lifted  the  last  he  fbund  be* 
aealli  it  a  small  agate  box,  the  first 
gift  he  had  ever  wered  to  his  wife, 
and  given  1^  her,  as  he  now  clearly 
remembere^  to  Helen,  when  die  was 
a  little  child.  He  opened  it,  and 
within  was  a  lonff  rinblet  of  dark 
hair.  He  knew  wnose  hair  it  was; 
his  heart  grew  young  a^Mn  as  he 
looked  upon  it,  and  agam  his  fair 
wife  and  nis  rosy  child  seemed  near 
him,  as  they  were  when  that  ringlet 
was  given  to  Helen  by  her  young 
and  mippy  mother.  For  a  moment 
he  forgot  what  had  since  happened, 
and  then  he  glanced  roimd  the  soli- 
tary room  ana  shuddered  at  its  dreary 
silence.  Then  came  hack  to  him  tlie 
dying  words  of  his  only  child,  and 
the  solemn  promise  he  hod  made  her, 
and  once  again  his  life  had  an  object 
He  would  seek  out  the  wife  who  had 
forsaken  him,  teU  her  of  that  anil's 
prayer,  and  speak  words  of  fbrglYC* 

MM  to  ber  MEbse  h»  dM. 


But  that  momeaUaj  excitement 
passed  away,  and  left  hmi  sunk  in  a 
stupor  yet  sadder  than  before.  Time 
passed  on,  winter  gave  place  to 
spring,  but  the  change  of  season 
brought  no  gladness  to  him.  His 
s^t  seemed  for  ever  cruriied,  and 
his  dull  and  silent  life  flowed  on  like 
a  slu^sh  stream  on  which  snnshme 
never  fell.  Helen  died  in  the  early 
winter,  it  was  now  late  in  spring. 
Edward  Murray  was  idcme,  musing 
in  the  long,  dim  twilight  that  closea 
a  day  bright  and  lovely  to  all  but 
him,  when  a  step  drew  near  his  door, 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  woman, 
veiled  and  poorly  dad,)  stood  befcMre 
him.  He  knew  her  at  once,  it  was 
his  long -lost  wife.  How  many  a 
time  before  his  last  grief  Mi  upon 
him  had  he  dreamt  of  meetmg 
again  that  once  beloved  one  tiU  hot 
tears  fell  fkst  fhmi  his  eyes!  how 
many  a  time  had  he  turned  pale  and 
trembled  when  he  discovered  in  some 
stranger  a  fencied  resemblance  to 
her  t  There  was  a  time  when  such  a 
meeting  as  this  would  have  stirred 
the  deep  passions  of  his  sovd,  but 
now  it  seemed  scarcely  even  to  sur* 
prise  him.  His  duU  gaae  was  unal- 
tered aa  he  lodced  on  the  hce  onoe 
so  beautiful,  but  now,  alas,  how  fsme^ 
fully  changed ! 

^  Go— go,  Adda/*  he  said,  at  last, 
waving  his  hand,— -"^you  are  too  late 
now ;  she  is  dead.*' 

The  sound  of  his  voice  appeared  to 
reassure  her,  and  the  answc^  calmly 
as  he  had  spoken, — 

*'  I  know  you  are  desolate,  and  she 
is  gone,  else  I  had  har^y  dared  to 
come.  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
see  my  child." 

^^I>esolate^  Adela,  utterly  deso- 
late!** interrupted  he;  ^you  said 
the  truth.  She  was  my  only  ioy ; 
she  had  never  deceived  me;  nobhgbt 
had  fallen  on  her  pure  heart,  thongh 
thefe  were  not  wanting  those  who 
eoitld  recall  the  mother^  sin  to  cast 
shame  on  the  daughter.** 

The  words  stung  his  listener  to 
the  soul,  but  she  replied, — 

''  Surely  it  was  little  that  such  aa 
I  coold  injure  her !  ** 

'*  Yon  forget,  Adek^  all  that  a 
mother  should  be,  and  you  were  not. 
Grod  help  those  who  have  to  blush 
for  a  mother,  as  my  Helen  Unshed 
for  you.*' 

«^  It  is  trte,  theo,  that  ihe  de^pieed 
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me?    And  yet  kowdosriy  she  loved 
me  once ! " 

^  Those  were  bkned  tioMB,  Adek," 
said  Mr.  Murray,  ^  wh^i  Helen  was 
a  little  cbild,  and  we  were  young, 
and  I  believed  you  loved  me.  I 
should  have  thought  the  grasp  of 
those  dear  arms  ttrmger  than  chains 
of  iron  to  bind  you  to  your  home ; 
those  soft  lipe  that  called  yon,  even 
in  sleep"  —  ■  * 

^Spare  me,  Edward,  in  mer^  spare 
mel  exclaimed  Adela ;  ^  thonghts 
like  these  drive  me  to  madness. 
Yon  know  not  all  I  have  suffered 
since  those  days,  or  you  would  pity 
me  even  now.  Fifteen  years  of  sor« 
row,  of  anguish,  of  remorse,  have 
brought  me  here,  at  last,  to  kneel 
before  you,  and  pray  you  to  forgive 
me,  if  you  can.** 

**  And  it  was  ibr  this,  Adela,  that 
you  left  me, — ^me,  who  loved  you  as 
my  own  soul,  whose  prayers,  whose 
thoughts  were  all  yours ! 

"  X  es,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
utter  despondency,  "  it  was  for  this, 
and  worse  than  this.  I  can  look 
back  on  days,  weeks,  months  of  de- 
spair, such  as  you,  even  after  looking 
on  the  grave  of  your  ohild,  cannot  ^ 
conceive.  Edward,  I  was  dear  to 
you  once,  say  you  pity  me  now  I " 

'^  I  do,  Adela, — God  knows  I  do. 
I  knew  the  depths  of  your  heart,  and 
vour  capacity  for  suffering,  and  my 
heart  has  bled  for  you.  I  Knew  that, 
though  in  your  madness  you  fled 
from  me,  from  my  love,  that  would 
have  sheltered  you  and  protected  you 
to  your  life's  end,  to  him  who ^ 

"  No,  Edward,  not  to  Awn, — ^never 
to  him ! "  exclaimed  Adela,  ferventlv. 
^*  Since  the  hour  I  left  your  root  I 
have  never  seen  his  face, — ^never,  so 
help  me  God  r* 

*'  And  how  have  you  lived,  Adela  ? 
You  had  nothing ;  who  has  sup* 
ported  you?" 

'^  I  have  toiled  for  my  dailv  bread. 
Sometimes  I  was  ill,  and  tnen  the 
charity  of  strangers  supported  me  for 
awhUe;  and  I  recovered  and  toiled 
a^in.  It  was  but  a  scan^  pittance 
that  I  could  earn,  but  I  felt  it  was 
too  ^ood  for  such  as  I.  Oh !  Edward,** 
contmued  Adela,  in  her  deep^  sad 
voice,  *Uhere  is  bitter  punishment  for 
our  sins,  even  in  this  world.** 

**  And  had  you  no  friends  P"  asked 
Mr.  Murray. 

*'lfotone.   The  poor  pwple  nitli 


whom  I  lodged  w^wldndtorae,  and, 
at  first,  seemed  curious  to  know  who 
and  what  I  was ;  but  their  curiosity 
soon  died  away,  and  they  left  me 
alone  to  work  and  to  weep  as  I  liked.** 

*'  And  this  has  been  your  life, 
Adela?**  said  Mr.  Murray,  looking 
raoumfhlly  on  the  wan  mce  befbre 
him,  for  the  veil  had  been  drawn 
aside,  and  he  could  see  all  the  havoc 
time  had  made ;  ^fifteen  long, weary 
Tears  of  sordid  poverty  and  endless 
labour  for  one  cherished  ai  ;jrou  had 
been,— you,  my  pride,  my  jqy,  tho 
wifb  of  my  bosom  I  On  t  Adela, 
why  was  it  thus?** 

She  bowed  her  head  before  him, 
and  he  continued : — 

**  And  yet  even  this  is  far  better 
than  what  I  feared  had  been.  Why 
did  you  hide  yourself  so  utterly? 
My  hand  was  ready  to  help  you, 
thoiM;h  I  might  see  you  no  more.** 

''  I  knew  It,  Edward^  I  knew  it  I** 
she  cried,  once  more  raising  her  eyes 
to  his ;  ^^  but  I  felt  it  was  pifft  of  my 
punishment,  nay,  sometimes  it  seemed 
partly  an  expiation  for  my  sin,  that 
you  should  think  even  worse  of  me 
than  I  deserved.  It  was  a  dr^uUul 
Ufe,  dreadflil  in  its  utter  solitude,  and 
in  the  thousand,  thousand  remem- 
brances that  crowded  about  me  day 
and  night.  Trifles  long  forgotten 
came  Wk  to  me  again  in  my  re- 
morse. All  the  bright  moments  of  our 
early  love,  all  the  bliss  of  our  married 
life,  our  partings,  our  meetings ;  all 
Helen's  looks  and  smiles,  and  sweet 
broken  words ;  ihey  all  came  back, 
not  to  bless  but  to  curse  me.  I  who 
had  been  so  happy,  have  for  all  these 
lopg  years  had  nothing  to  mark  the 
time  save  the  dull  ticking  of  the 
dock,  the  completion  of  some  petty 
task,  or  the  beginning  of  another.** 

Edward  Murray's  heart  ached  as 
he  listened  to  these  sorrowful  words. 
At  last  he  said,  "  And  now,  Adela, 
where  are  you  going  ?  why  have  you 
oome  here  ?** 

*^  I  have  oome  here,  Edward,**  she 
replied,  **'  to  kneel  at  your  feet,  and 
pray  you  to  forgive  me  as  you  hope 
&r  foigivenesa  hereafter.  I  have 
come  far  to  look  on  you  once  more, 
but  I  go  now  to  a  more  distant 
country.  Forgive  me,  Edward,**  she 
said,  earnestly,  as  she  fell  on  her 
knees  befbre  him ;  '*  for  the  sake  of 
her  y^fM  \»  an  angel  in  heaven,  for- 
give  moi  Int  X  Mu  dyiDg  r 
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He  trembled,  and  turned  his  fiioe 
away  to  hide  his  emotion*  She  feared 
he  rejected  her  petition,  and  that 
fear  in  a  moment  OTerpowered  the 
strength  she  had  snmmoned,  and  she 
fell  heavily  on  the  floor. 

In  a  moment  he  had  raised  her, 
had  flung  aside  her  bonnet  and  veil, 
and  was  chafing  her  tem^es  as  her 
head  lay  on  his  bosom.  Her  Ions 
hair,  now  white  as  snow,  fell  round 
her  wan  face,  and  yet  there  was 
something  that  bore  resemblance  to 
the  bright  Helen,  the  young  girl  cut 
off  in  her  early  bloom.  That  resem« 
blanoe  softened  Edward  Murray's 
heart  and  moistened  his  eye. 
'*  Adela  !'*  he  said,  softly,  *'  may  God 
foigive  you  even  as  I  dot**  It 
seemed  that  she  heard  and  under- 
stood lus  words,  for  she  opened  her 
e^  and  raised  them  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  intense  gratitude,  that, 
to  his  dying  day,  £aw»rd  Murray 


eould  not  foiget.    The  eyelids  sank 
again,  and  all  was  over. 

A  few  days  later,  Edward  Murray 
again  stood  beside  an  open  grave,  and 
saw  a  coffin,  on  which  was  inscribed 
no  name,  had  beside  that  of  his  only 
child.  It  was  observed  that  he  wept 
freely  as  the  solemn  words  of  the 
burial-service  were  uttered.  There 
were  many  rumours  afloat  touching 
the  stranger  who  was  buried  that 
day ;  but  though  the  truth  might  be 
guessed,  it  was  never  told  by  him. 
A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  sale  of  his  house  and 
furniture,  and  left  for  ever  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which,  for  many  years, 
he  had  dwelt  It  is  said  that  the 
poor  regretted  him ;  but  by  the  rich 
he  had  been  little  known,  and  was 
soon  utterly  forgotten.  Those  two 
silent  graves  were  the  only  memonals 
he  left,  and  th^  have  now  sunk  to 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  sod. 
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tJpov  the  meadows  spread  below 
Full  softly  fall  the  flakes  of  snow, 

Yet  choke  they  up  the  way 
That  lately  wound  along  the  scene 
*Mid  fields  of  gold  and  swards  of  green, 

Ay,  but  the  other  day. 

The  sun  hath  shrunk  into  the  south. 
And  every  bird  hath  shut  its  mouth, 

And  broken  off  its  lay ; 
And  yet  with  sultry  beams  the  air, 
And  yet  with  songs  the  woodlands  fair 

Were  full  the  other  day. 

All  things  are  here  but  for  a  while. 
The  frown  must  vanish,  fade  the  smile, 

E*en  beauty  must  decay. 
And  who  upon  that  wrinJded  face 
The  lily  and  the  rose  can  trace 

We  saw  the  other  day  P 

But  form  and  beauty,  too,  might  die^ 
And  fire  forsake  the  aged  eye ; 

Could  any  mortal  say, 
My  heart  ia  stfll  as  warm  and  light, 
As  full  of  hopes  and  fancies  bri^t 

As  *t  was  tne  other  day? 

Bepose  mankind  can  never  know. 
They  change  as  on  the  seasons  flow, 

Until  they  pass  away ; 
And  whilst  we  live  there  *s  not  an  hour 
That  sees  not  fall  some  cherished  flower 

That  bloomed  the  other  day. 
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Hie  mother  sadly  bends  her  head 
Upon  the  breast  that  lately  fed 

A  child  with  glances  gay  ; 
See  how  her  eyes  now  'niinly  seek 
Hie  softiy  dimpled  rosy  cheek 

She  kissed  the  other  day ! 

But  wander  throiu;h  all  scenes  of  life^ 
Through  scenes  ofneaoe  and  scenes  of  stiiib, 

Consult  the  whole  array ! 
Seek  amidst  every  rank  of  men. 
For  one  who  womd  not  fly  again 

Back  to  the  other  day. 

Lovers  r^^ret  their  early  sighs, 
B^nret  the  maiden*s  downcast  eyes, 

when  first  she  said  them  nay ; 
All  quaff  too  soon,  all  would  r^ain 
The  Kellngs  they  esteem'd  a  pam. 

And  quench*d  the  other  day, 

ChUdxen  alone  look  forward  stall. 
They  pant  to  climb  lifers  rugged  hill,— 

On  r  in  the  valley  stay ; 
Stay  in  the  balmy  land  awhile, 
Where  heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  things  smile 

Now  as  the  other  day  I 

They  listen  not,  but  onward  throng, — 
Farewell  to  innocence  ere  long, — 

E^joy  then  whilst  you  may ! 
Those  radiant  brows  ere  long  will  lower, 
Ere  long  you  wiH  resret  the  hour 

You  scom*d  the  oUier-day  t 

But  if  in  joy,  and  if  in  woe, 
Along  these  twilight  plains  below, 

You  follow  virtue's  ray, 
Less  bitter  pangs  may  ring  your  breast, 
When  rise  anudst  your  hoius  of  rest 

Dreams  of  the  other  day! 
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AIKSWORTH's  "  8T,  JAMES'S;  01t|  tHE  COURT  OF  QVLZV  ANKE."* 


Su  Walter  Scott,  in  1836,  on  his 
way  from  Abbotsford  to  London, 
read  during  his  journey,  and  with 
interest,  he  tells  us.  Sir  John  Chiver^ 
ion  and  Brambletye  Hoiae^  '*  Novels 
in  what  I  may  sorely  claim  as  the 
style 

'  Which  I  was  born  to  introditc«i 
Refined  it  first,  and  shewed  its  use.' 

They  are  both  clever  books,*'  he 
adds ;  "  one  in  imitation  of  the  davs 
of  chivaliy,  the  other  dated  in  toe 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  intro* 
ducing  historical  characters." 

Sir  John  Chiverton  was  the  juve- 
nile production,  and  an  able  one  it  is, 
ofWilliam  Harrison  Ainsworth,  then 
a  boy  aspirant  for  honours  in  the 
realms  of  literature.  It  made  some  stir 
at  the  time,  was  in  great  demand 
at  the  circulating-libraries,  and  de- 
served its  reputation.  Little,  how- 
ever, did  Scott  foresee  the  future 
celebrity  of  its  author. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  of 
readers  who  delight  in  novels,  and  in 
novds  only.  They  have  no  idea  of 
a  library  beyond  aeirenlating-librarv, 
and  their  run  of  reading  is  only 
varied  by  the  monthlv  allowance  of 
magazines  and  miscellanies.  Pub- 
lishers pander  too  much  to  the  ap- 
petites of  this  very  large  class  of 
readers.  They  pay  them  best ;  they 
are  sure  through  circulating-libraries 
of  a  certain  siSe,  and  the  adventure 
may,  perhaps,  turn  out  a  goodly 
argosy.  Young  ladies  bewilder  their 
brains  with  novels  of  love ;  they  read 
and  never  think,  but  catch  up,  as  they 
hurry  on,  the  perter  parts  of  the 
dialo^e  or  the  more  remarkable 
situations  in  the  story.  The  moral 
of  the  author,  if  he  has  one,  is  over- 
looked in  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  narrative,  or  skipp^  over  like 
the  moral  that  is  set  apart  as  if  for 
Sunday  reading  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fable. 

Fictitious  stories  of  love  can  profit 
but  little  to  the  reader  where  every 
thin^  is  told  for  effect  rather  than 
for  information.  No  one  can  dine 
daily  from  a  dish    of  sweetmeats. 


The  wing  of  a  boiled  chicken  and  a 
slice  of  tOQgue  is  tasteless  stuff  for 
girls  to  grow  into  women  from.  The 
mind  wants  just  as  strong  nourish- 
ment as  the  body.  Bed  Rovers^ 
CdesUnaa^  Loveliy  teach  little  but 
false  sentiment,  false  situations,  and 
the  pinchbeck  language  of  fashionable 
society. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that 
something  should  bie  done  to  elevate 
the  minds  of  a  very  large  class  of  cir- 
culating-library r^ers.  The  cure, 
however,  when  wrought  must  be  done 
by  small  doses  at  a  tune.  The  maga- 
zines (the  best  current  literature  cir- 
culating-libraries afford)  effect  some- 
thing and  are  working  a  good  slowly 
but  surely.  In  Maga  and  Rsgiha 
the  reader  will  find  something  more 
than  a  succession  of  clever  stories. 
It  would  work  better  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  among  the 
people,  if  the  contents  of  the  shelves 
of  our  circulating  libraries  were 
only  one  half  as  varied.  But  the 
publications  of  the  Minerva  press 
still  triiimph  in  the  smaller  libraries 
of  the  smuler  streets  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  suburbs  of  every  large 
city  in  the  kingdom.  Well-thumbed 
voiimies  of  horrors,  and  stories  of 
crime  and  murder,  of  castle  spectres 
and  churehyard  shosts,  trap-doors 
and  creaking  vaults,  are  the  staple 
commodity  ca  our  smaller  cireulatmg 
libraries.  A  **  Haunted  House"  ad- 
dresses itself  at  once  to  the  eager 
sympathies  and  curiosity  of  a  long 
succession  of  readers.  Ask  any  cir- 
culating-library keeper  the  name  of 
a  novel  that  nas  done  him  ^^  yeo- 
man's service,"  the  better  class  of 
novels  excepted,  and  he  will  name  a 
novel  such  as  Poole  has  exposed  in 
his  latde  PedUngton^ — nothmg  that 
sports  with  human  follies  or  the  hu- 
mours of  men,  or  grapples  with  the 
striking  details  of  history,  but  has 
every  tning  to  do  with  T^l)um  and 
the  hulks. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  preserved 
by  some  critic  of  Dennis's  days  that 
Shakspeare,  seeing  the  ignorance  of 
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K;   and  Mr.  Ainswortfa,  in  the  the  trathfulness  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's 

k  before  us,  has  been  the  means  historical  personages.     One  or  two 

of  familiarisinff  an  interesting  pe-  of  his  subsidiary  or  under-plot  cha- 

riod  of  Engliw  history  to  a  larg^  racters  are  well  conceived :  nis  Frod- 

circle  of  readers  unacquainted  with  dy  is  humorous  throughout,  and  his 

the   labours   of  Oldnuxon   or  the  ^rjeant  Scales  is  a  very  happy  crea* 

brighter  page  of  the  Dean  of  St,  tion.    Some  of  his  songs  are  pointed, 

Patrick's.  and  Prior-like.    We  look  upon  the 

We  have  only  commended  as  yet  following  as  admirable  in  its  way : — 

**  THB  BOOTS  OF  UARLBltOOK. 

"  Four  mtrelialB  of  France  TOw*d  their  monarch  to  guard. 
Bragging  Boufflers,  vain  Villan,  Villeroy,  and  Tallard  ; 
Theae  rour  gasoonaders  in  jest  undertook 
To  pull  off  the  boots  of  the  mighty  Marlbrook. 

Brush<— brush  away ! 

The  field  was  first  taken  by  Boufflers  and  Villars, 
But,  though  they  were  the  chaffers,  yet  we  were  the  millers  ; 

Bonn,  Limburgh,  and  Huy,  soon  our  general  took, — 
Twas  not  easy  to  pull  off  the  boots  of  Marlbrook. 

Brush — brush  away ! 

Tallaid  next  essayed  with  Bavaria's  elector. 

But  the  latter  turn'd  out  an  indifferent  protector ; 
For  he  ScheUenberg  lost,  while  at  Blenheim  both  shook 

In  their  shoes  at  the  sight  of  the  boots  of  Marlbrook. 

Brush — brush  away  ! 

To  Rsmilies  next  came  the  vaunting  Villeroy, 

In  hta  own  esteem  equal  to  Hector  of  Troy  ; 
But  he  found,  like  the  rest,  that  his  man  he  roistooki 

And  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  boots  of  Marlbrook. 

Brush — brush  away ! 

Then  here*s  to  the  boots  made  of  stout  English  leather. 

Well  soled,  and  well  heeVd,  and  right  well  put  together ! 
He  deserres  not  the  name  of  a  Briton  who*d  brook 

A  word  'gainst  the  fame  of  the  boots  of  Marlbrook ! 

Brush — ^brnsh  away ! 

Of  Gallia  the  dread,  and  of  Europe  the  wonder. 
These  boots,  like  their  master,  will  never  knock  under ; 

We'll  bequeath  'em  our  sons,  and  our  sons'  sons  shall  look 
With  pride  and  delight  on  the  boots  of  Marlbrook. 

Brusbi..brush  awsy !" 


